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REVIEW OF EVIDENCE AND SPECIAL REPORTS. 


I. BEYIEW OF EVISSVCE. 

A.—vSTATISTlOS OF IMMKJRATION. 

It was not until after the enactment of the law of 1893 provi<ling for a set of questions 
to be answered upon the ships’ manifests, that statistics relating to social and economic 
characteristics of immigration were obtained. Even sinw that date doubt has lieen 
expressed by witnesses as to the reliability of statistics—esiiecially those which con¬ 
cern the occupations and destination of immigrants are of little or no value.’ Immi¬ 
grants who state themseives to be farmers are usually mere farm laborers, and a laiT!;o 
proportion of those who give ttieir destination as New York City do nut actually 
remain there. One witness maintains that even the UniUd States census statisti(» 
are inaccurate. lie claims that the nmnlier of Italians in the country in 181X) was 
placed at 182,000, wheo-as it was estimated by Italian authorities at 500,000.' 

The most important improvement siniv 1893 in the method of compiling statistii* 
of immigration was introduced in 1899, when, instead of the preceding classification 
of immigrants acconiing to the countries or political divisions from which tliey came, 
they were classified acconiing to the races to which they belonged. This makes an 
important difference in comparing statistics for all years preceding 1899 with those 
for 1899 and succeeding years. For example, it appeared that, in 1898, 40,000 Rus¬ 
sians came to the UniUsl States, whereas the great majority of these were Poles or 
JewB, probably not over 200 being (sctually Biissians. Likewise there are very few 
Austrians and comparatively few Huns or Magyars, the immigrants from Austro- 
Hungary since 1899 appearing as mostly Blovaks, Hlavonians, Croatians, and Poles.' 

Lack of caution in observing this change in classilication has led to many mislead¬ 
ing statements,’ yet comparisons can be made with the statistics prior to 1899, since 
thepriginal method of classification by political divisions is still followed, the new 
method being simply added to the old.* Protests against this olassification by 
races were made by leading Jews on the ground that they were not a nationality but 
a religious bpdy, and ought no more to be separately classified than Presbyterians or 
Catholics. On the other hand it is maintained that the classification does not dis¬ 
criminate against Jews, but it gives what it pretends to do—information not regard¬ 
ing nationality, but regarding races of immigrants. 

B.—SOCIAL CHARACTER AND EFFECTS OF IMMIGRATION. 

Miieraq /.—It has been pointed out by witnesses and by special report that there is 
a marked distinction in the illiteracy of immigrants from western Europe and those 
from eastern and southern Europe. Those from western Europe, including Scandina¬ 
vians, Finns, Irish, Germans, Scotch, British, and northern Italians showed an 
Illiteracy of 2.8 per cent in 1899, and 4 per cent in 1900, of those over 14 years of age, 
whereas illiteracy of immigrants from eastern Europe, including Hebrews, Slovaks, 


1 MeSweeney, 82--83. 
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On the other hand, it is maintained that the reason why Italians retnm to Italy In 
the winter is because they can not find employment here and that Italian immigra¬ 
tion is becoming more and more permanent;' that the number of women and chil¬ 
dren who accomj)any Italian immigrants is increasing proportionately to the total 
Immigration.’ Formerly one-halt of the Italians who came to this country returned, 
but now the proportion does not exceed one-fourth.’ 

The padrone system has been |)articulariy reported upon by various witnesses, and 
it is shown, both by their testimony and by the special report upon this subject, 
that the system, as it existed in the early days of Italian immigration, hss ceased, 
and tiiat the Italians are now coming in such large numbers that it is no longer 
necessary for contractors to go abroad and import them into this country. The 
padrone system, as it exists at the present time, is simply the mode of oppression 
which Italians who are acquainted with the language are able to exercise upon new¬ 
comers tbrougli ttieir ignorance and poverty. As a remedy for this new form of 
iwirone system, whicli is not a violation of the contract-labor law, it is proposed that 
any immigrant who comes on the invitation of any person whatever except a relative 
should lie deported.* 

Tile Annenian and Greek immigration also presents resemblances to the Italian 
padrone system. Tliese immigrants are believer! to be imder the control of a central 
organization wliich sends them out as notion peddlers.’ 

D.-DISTKIHUTION AND EMPLOYMENT OF IMMIGRANTS. 

The Governments of Italy anil .Austria-Hungary furnish suliventions to bureaus of 
those resjiective nationalities designed to assist immigmnts upon landing at New 
York. Tile Italian bureau formerly was granted a location at Ellis Island, but this 
privilege lias lieeu revoked. This bureau was created in order to counteract the 
evils of tile padrone system, and the chief. Dr. Kosai, conaidcre that it has been of 
considerable success.* Tlie revocation of the permit was owing to tlie allegation 
that tlie liurcHii asslstod immigrants to evade the law and was practically an agent 
of the padroni's,’ but this is denied by the eldef, who asserts that the officers of the 
bureau did not come in contact with immigrants until after tliey had passed tlie 
insjiei'tioii officers." No otlier country lias as great need of a bureau of this sort as 
Italy for tlie protection of its immigrants. The Germans, English, and Irish, when 
they arrive liere, are practically arriving at liome. 

Tile Aiistro-IIungariaii Home, supported by the Austrian Government and by 
Austrian and Hungarian swieties in New York, furnishes intelligence for immigrants 
as to the labor market, and attempts to place them throughout the country. The 
demand for women as servants is so great that no trouble is found in this direction. 
MoA of the single men are provided with employment in the neighborhood of New 
York.' 

Various witnesses have emphasized the need of a better distribution of immi¬ 
grants throughout the country by means of a comprehensive system of employment 
agencies, and with this in view the Industrial Commission has listened to testimony 
from the superintendent of the free employment bureau of the State of New York, 
located in New York City, and from the deputy chief of the bureau of licenses of 
New York, whose official duty is the supervidon of private agencies, and from a 
representative of private agencies. Mr. Bealin, of the State free employment 
bureau, complains that the law governing employment agencies in New York gives 
no effective power of supervision; that there is evidence to show that servants have 
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repeatedly fonnd places in families on the recommendation of employment a^nts 
and have carried on a regular system of robbing their employers.' Furthermore, 
the employment agencies are sometimes connected with saloons and boarding 
houses which make a practice of exploiting the laborer. Women are sometimes 
treated coarsely and brutally, contrary to law. It is in the protection of this class 
of women that the Austro-Hungarian Home considers its most useful work to have 
been done.“ 

Mr. Bealin states that, contrary to law, fees paid to employment agencies are not 
returned when work is not found. On the other hand, those who represent the 
private employment agencies and the bureau of licenses maintain that very few 
complaints are made; that the BUjiervision is tliorough; that lieenses are revoked or 
.suspended on the proof of charges; tliat a fee for the use of the office, whether or 
not employment is found, is a proper mode of payment, provided a larger fee Ix) 
charged when employment is found. Very few frauds are known to exist, and the 
public knowledge of the same is largely Iwsod on hearsay.’ 

The proposed la«’ in New York advocatcsl by tlie State free employment agency 
and charitable bodies is designed to bring about a better class of private employment 
agencies. It places the fees in New York City at J-IO the lirst year and $25 the steond 
year; prohibits saloon keoiK-rs from k(«|>ing an employment agency; nviiiires a reg¬ 
istry of the name and address of every applicant and his last employer, which registers 
must be oix'n to inspection; provides for punishing those who imhlish false adver¬ 
tisements or give false information; prohibits sending female help to any place of 
bad repute, and requires the fee to be retume<l on demand if employment is not 
found,* as is required by the law of Massachust'tts.* 

E.-CAUSES INDUCINU IMMiCKATION. 

fn general ixoplo coming to this country do so from a desire for better o]>portuni- 
ties. A few come on account of the republican princi]>leB of our Government, but 
this is not usually aii important motive. One witness attributes the increase of 
immigration from southern Italy and eastern Eurojx largely to the desire te antici¬ 
pate the enactment of educational restrictions.* 

The most important influence affecting immigration is the prosixrity of the country. 
The highest uumlxr coming to this (xmntry in oud"year was hi the exceptionally 
prosperous year of 1882, when it reached 778,000, after which it declined, and again 
in 1892 reached 580,000. The immigrants in 1874, immediately following the. 
panic, were only 261,000, a decline from 438,000 of the precciiing year. The 
fluctuations of iumiigration according to the prosjxrity of the country are laigcly 
accounted for by the fact that immigrants come in many, if not most cases, by induce¬ 
ments of friends and relatives who have come before.’ It is stated by representative^'' 
of steamship companies that 40 to 55 per cent of those who come have.their jiassage 
prepaid by friends in this country.* If to this lie added those to whom money is sent 
from this side for purchase of tickets aliroad, the projairtion coming on prepaid trans¬ 
portation woulii amount to 66 per cent.’ This class of immigration is claimed to be. 
desirable, but there are many tickets sohl by peddlers on the installment plan, and 
the chances are that those coming on such tickets would be of a more undesirable 
class. For the sake of checking this practiix a provision has lieen suggested prohib¬ 
iting the sale of tickets except by authorized agents of steamship companies.'’ 

Mr. Ritter, manager of the Austro-Hungarian Home of New York, an institution 
receiving subvention from the Austro-Hungarian Government, says that nearly all 

'Bealin, 227, 228. •genner, 187,108,17». 
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the Hungarian and Slavonic immigrants get their tickets from agents who induce 
them to come Iktc. He l)elieve«, however, these agents work merely for the com- 
niisHion they get on the tranHi>ortation tickets, and are not enjployed hy f)erHon8 or 
coriH)rati<jnH in this country.* 

Another witnesH alleges that the steamship lines have their agents in the little 
Eurojiean villages to induce men to cx)me to Anieriea as miners. He has l)een told 
bj’ men who would lx* glad to go l)ack if they (^mld that they have l>een enticed by 
ciifulars H<*attert*d in their villages hy the steamship agents. Steamshij) agents also 
work among the |K*ople in this country and entice them to buy tickets on the install¬ 
ment j)lan for their relatives and friemls. The agents drum uj* custom like life- 
instiraiice agents.''* Another w’itm^ss H|»eaks of extensive atlvertising in Eurojxi of free 
public lands and high wages.** 

llt^preseutatives of Mteamshij> ooirij>anics deny the atk‘m])t to induee immigraiits to 
come t(^ the TTnited States. This is prohibited b)^ stringent laws in most of the 
Kuropean connlries, for the reason that thosi* countrit's desire for military service all 
tl»j y(mng men who are Uk<*ly to emigrate. Onlyi^^^ntH licensed by the Governments 
are permitted to sc'll tickets, and in the nuse of one cotii]>any nuTnl>ers of agents have 
had their llmises n^voked lx‘cause they have sent circulars to persons whom they 
thougld likely t<» emigrate. Similarly the agents \vh(» sell j)rt*]>aul tickets in this 
(•ountry do tiot attempt tx> stimulate immigration or to induce thi“ sale of tickets. It 
would hardly Ix^ possihle for them to do h<) if lliey truid, an<l the small commission 
on ticktits, .1'2, takes away the motive.* 

The inhtieuce of ehunges in sUvragi* rates is <*ominenUMl or) )>y one or two witnesses. 
The existing rate of from NapU*H to New York, and from Bremen to New 

York, $2il.t)0 from Antwerj) to New York, are about (bauble the rah*s which were 
chaig('<i in ISW), and are l)as(*(l u|xm eomhiiiations or “e(>nfcrenc(*H” between the 
steamship lint's.*^ Dlfh-remre of opinion Is expn^ssed regarding the inriuejice of steer¬ 
age rates on immigration. While it is agreed that the nde.s now are alKuit one-half 
the rates of 2(1 years ago, when the enorumus immigration cami‘ from wi'stern Knroire, 
yet it is claimed hy m'vetal witnesses representing the steamshij) companies that this 
has but little influence, and that the proejxjrity of the country is the main cause of 
changes in migration. At the same time the rates could not jvrofltably be advanced 
Ix^yond the present figures, siitce to do so would ten<l to reihice traffic.** 

F.~ASSim:D IMMKtRATlON. 

In times past several governments, local and national, as well as privaU* charitable 
societies, in Kiiroj^e engaged more or less in the assistance of paupt*rfl and criminals 
to emigraU* to colonial countries an<l to the United States. Owing to the represen¬ 
tations (»f our Government these countries have officially restricteii or prohibited such 
assistance, and in so far as it exists at the present time it is without the official 
knowdodge of the governments concerned.’ It is asserted, however, that a laige 
propf)rtion of ininiigration is at ])resent of the assisted (^harac^ter, and that the chief 
source of such migration is Great Britain, the immigrants coining largely by the way 
of Canada. This assistance is granted by various local authorities seekii^' to pass on 
paupers from their own jurisdiction.* It is both asserted and denied that the policy 
of the Italian Government is to encourage em^jratiou, especially temporary migra¬ 
tion, of those who return and bring money to Italy.* The Italian Government con¬ 
tinue to treat as Italian citizens, w hom it designates as colonists,** such persons as 
come to this country and, not having taken out naturalization papers, subject to 
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mUHSTjr wrvice in Italjr- (Bee also text al recent Italian Law on I!tei!nvtion, p. 
000.) The Government requiree that every Italian who ia deported from New York 
liukll be given by the Italian bureau at that port a card stating why he has been 
deported) and under the Italian laws he is then enittled to proeecute the agent who 
sold him hie ticket The Italian Government has, on the oomidaint of the bureau 
at New York, withdrawn the licenses from various steamship agencies in Italy and 
has punished others. The Government also adopted the practice of giving to con¬ 
victs who emigrate to the United States a certificate stating the cause of imprison¬ 
ment, etc. In only one case does the agentof the Italian bureau know of a connct who 
came to the United States from Italy with a passport but without such a certificate.* 

The Austro-Hungarian Government does not desire emigration to this country, 
but would prefer to keep its people at home, and Mr. Ritter, the agent of the Austro- 
Hungarian Home, which receives a subvention from that Government, does not 
think that any undesirable person has received public aid in emigrating to this 
country.* 

The imniigration of Jews from Austro-Hungary, Russia, and Roumania has lieen 
directly ovfing to persecution and the growth of anti-Semitism in those, countries. 
The earliest persecution which drove Jews abroad liegan in Russia in 18N0, and the 
exodus which, after continuing a year or two, diminished for 7 or 8 years, was 
renewed in 1801, when tlie [lersecutions were again revived." The Jews from 
Roumania Itegan to migrate within the last 2 or 3 years as a result of the Dreyfus 
agitation which spread to that country. During 3 nionths of 1000, more than 20,000 
Jews left Roumania, but owing to a resulting industrial disturbance and commercial 
crisis, this persecution was discontinued. The thousands of Jews thus expatriated 
were without means for emigration, and at this juncture the Baron de Hirsch fund 
was provided, by which they have l)een assisted to migrate in large numbers. But 
it is claimed that this fund was never used to any considerable extent except in the 
way of helping families to go together.* Other countries besides the Unit^ States 
received large contingenuios of Jews through the assistance of this fund. American 
Jews have always discouraged immigration of European Jews, and are in full accord 
with the laws to prevent the immigration of paupers and diseased isirsons and all 
who are unfitted to enjoy the franchise.’ Those who come from Roumania are 
largely capable of self-support, but the American Jews, with the help of the Baron 
de Hirsch fund, endeavor to furnish employment and to distribute their lienefi- 
daries throughout the conntrv, and thus remove them from the congestion in New 
York CSty. 

G.—EXISTING LEGISLATION BEBTKICTINU IMMIGRATION. 

The early immigration laws sought to regulate immigration rather than to restrict 
it, and provided a head tax to defray the expense. It declared that no convict, 
lunatic, idiot, or person likely to become a public charge should be permitted to 
land, but there was no provision for returning such persons to their homes. The 
contract-labor laws were enacted between 1882 and 1891. The law of 1891 defined 
more strictly the persons to be excluded, and the act of 1893 added a large number 
of ineligibles, so that it is estimated as a result of this law that fully 60,000 persons 
wrere refused the sale of tickets within a year after it was psssed.* The immigrarion 
laws, thus added one to another, are not clear at many points, and they have allorded 
many opportunities for evasion.’ 

Bqguding the efficiency of the existing laws there is a difference of opinion. One 
witi)« testifying in 1899 held that the recent decrease in immigration is largely due 
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the rertrifitivo effect of the iaw of 1893, but hie conclusion seeme to l)e unwa^- 
rente**! in view of the increase which followred in the 2 years since his U*stimony 
was given.’ This witness lays emphasis on the annoyance an<l vexation to which 
innnigrants are ex|K>He<l. On the other hand, tlie larger numl)er of witnesses con¬ 
siders the laws and the inspection i>f immigrants as unsatisfactory, and that only a 
very small proportion of the undesirable immigrants are excluded. The actual 
number dep(»rted is from one-half of one to one jmretent of the total number of imini- 
grants. The queHtion as U) whether a person is likely to l.K*eom(* a piiblic charge is 
indefinite. The inBjK*ctor8 are liurried and can not ask questionH in Hiifficicnt detail 
to elicit the facts. The procwlure before the iKianl of H{H^cial inquiry is cumbrous 
and not fretpienily resorteil to.* 

The njetho<lH (if inspe(‘tion are deH(*.ril»e<l at lengtii by various witnesses (;onnected* 
with the insjiecdion service at Ne.w' Y<»rk. When a vessel aiijiroaches the harbor it 
is iKianied by 1 or 2 Insjietdors, who exatnine the cabin passengers. These men 
are. confronted with KHi or I.'iO jiassengt'rH at a time, and thej liave an hour and a 
half for an examination covering the |x^riod of time from touching at quarantine and 
latiding at the dock. (’ai»in paswmgerH an* asked questions calculated to ascertain 
whetlj<*r tiiey arc likely lo become a jmblic charge or wl)cthcr they are under con- 
tra(‘t to is*rf(mn lalior. If (me is .Miispectcd he is brought to Kllis Island for further 
investigatinn. No om* is allowed to mingU'with the steerage passeiigers until they 
have jjassed through the- inspet;tion ollice at the island.'’ 

After landing at Ellis Island immigrants pH.ss before the nn'dical olheers of the 
Marine-IIosjtital Service. The rigidity of the medical inH]iection depends on the 
general uiipcarancc and character of the iminigrants. In many shiploads only a 
casual inspection is necessary. The greatest <Ufii<*ulty is found in the fact that 
Italians and Syrians are espmally subjw.f hi trachoma and favus.'' The medical 
examination of emigrants Iiefore emliarkation is insuHicitmt. The most effective 
examination of this kind is at Liveriiool, but even there a phvsician views them at 
the mt(‘of 2,000 an hour, even without uncovering their lu*a<ls.^ The surgeons in 
Europe <lo not recogniz<‘ two of the diseuM's which are grounds for exclusion, viz, 
trac'hoina and favus. 

After meilical inH|iection the immigrants file in lines of 30 emdi, according to the 
manifests furnished by ttie steamship couifiany, Indore the immigration inspectors. 
Tho«t inspec-tors are registry clerks, who speak tlie s**veral language's of the immi¬ 
grants. Each registry c.lerk has a steamship manifest Indore him and examines each 
applicant to a»t;ertain if thcR’ is any diserejiancv. S<ini(*tiine-fl as many as 4,000 per- 
BOiia i>ass through the ()ili(!e in a day, Imt the verificutioii is corrt*ct, at least so far as 
the wunt of the iTumigrants goes." Two iir thn*e witnesses crmiiilaiii that the immi¬ 
gration ollicers at present are scarcely qualified for tlie satisfacdory performance of 
their duties. An inspechir ought to l»e able to judge ea<;h individual according to 
his merits upon the basis of many considerations. The inspectors are poorly paid, 
and the interpreters aie often incompetent to secure correct information.’ It is con¬ 
tended by the commii^ioner of inimigratioii at the port of New York that the appli¬ 
cation of the civil-service examination to the position of immigration inspector is 
disadvantageous to the service. The system may be satisfactory for clerical positions, 
but no academic examination bast'd on book learning or linguistic knowledge can be 
a guaranty that the person will have the necessary common sense and honesty to 
decide whether an immigrant is desirable or not. The bureau at New York has 
had difficulty with men who have lH>en chosen under the civil-service tniles. . The 
law, moreover, protects men who have never taken an examination.® 
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The limnigradoii Inspectora are required to detain for special inquiry all who are 
not plainly and unquestionably entitled to admission. Under this rule they detain 
about 13 to 16 per cent of the immisfrants. These amounted in 1898-^9 to about 
25,000 persons examined, before iKiards of spetdal inquiry. The proportion of those 
who require such examination varies greatly in the case of different vesnels. Since 
the steamship companies are roquirt«i to provide for immigrants during their 
detention, the amounts ]>aid by the different companies is a fair index to the char¬ 
acter of the immigrants. Tiiese amounts vary from 2 cents per capita for the passen¬ 
gers on boanl to 50 cents ymr capita. On some vessels only 3 or -1 may Ixf detained, 
while a ship bringing immigrants from may have three-fourths to Miree-fifths 
of the passengers detained.The b<)ard of special inquiry consistn of 4 inHt)ector8 
especially designated. An affirmative vote of 3 of thememl)ers isrwjiiired foraiirnis- 
sioii. Any meml)cr dissenting has a right to appeal h> the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the immi^ant has the same right. The <hH‘iHions of the hoard, however, are 
.seldfim overruled.* If the immigrant is excluded, the steamship company bears the 
exjxuise of deportation. 

(’ontrai't hilsjrers often come as cabin {passengers, aiul it is liere that the greatest 
difficulty in their <letectioti occurs, ff the alleged contract laborer is detained by the 
inspeetor, he is then brought before the l)oar«! of s()eciHl impiiry for examination, the 
same as other immigrants who are detaine<L The aiithority of the immigration 
in.s{KU!torH, on approval hy the Secretary of the Treasury, in ordering the deportation 
of an ininiigratit whom they dwnn ineligible is final. It is so recognized by the 
courlH, who will refuse to review their action. 

Besides the deportation of the contract laborer, the law provides for the punish¬ 
ment of an inifporter who contracts for his cmploynumt hj this country. There have 
been hut few OAses of conviction, although there have l)een in fi years some 4,000 
contract laborers deporU^d/* This is lK*<«use the law r<‘quires that the contnu't l)e 
j>rov(‘n and d^sjs not provhle punishment for the men* inducen>ent, rwiuest, or solic- 
ihition, or for the offer ()f employment.^ The itontnw't must also l>e made in a for¬ 
eign country in onler to convict the iiijp<»rter.* At the present time very few such 
(jontracts are !na<le. The more comnnm pnadiw is for the foreman to inquire of his 
foreign workmen whether they have any friends or relatives whom they would like 
to bring U) the UJiitod States. In this way large miml>erM of immigrants reach this 
country with the object of replacing Americans at lower wages.® It is asserted that 
the wholesale iiiqportation of contract lab()rha8 jpractically been stopped, although 
the person making the contract is not convicted.^ 

Orhninahs .—The immigration law provides only for the exclusion of iwraons con- 
victe<i of crime, but not for those chaiged with crime or those deemed to be immoral.* 
Although it provides for the exclusion of polygamists, it is impossible h) prove such 
a charge, and consequently a constant stream of Mormon wmverts, of whom 90 to 96 
{per i'ent are women, are continually coming to this wuntry.® 

Immigration through Canada .—The law does not pnpvide for restriction of immigra¬ 
tion from Canada, and the inspection of those who come from Europe through Can¬ 
ada in wholly inadequate. The United States Commissioner made an agreement with 
the Canadian steamship companies allowing them to board the ships at Canadian 
ports and to pay the United States head tax for those destined to this country. The 
railroads through Canada agree to transport none who are not granted a certificate 
of inspection by these inspectors entitling them to enter at the frontier.*® 
Notwithstanding these agreements, alarge number of immigrants from Europe evade 
the law by giving some place in Canada as th^ destination, w'hich relieves them of 
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ipapectioii by the United Htatoe offlcera, and then after remaining there only a ahort 
time they crone over to the American aide. This is affirmed to be the greatest loop¬ 
hole in the restriction of legislation, and as a remedy it is propoaed that inspectors 
should be pUued along the Canadian liorder.’ 

Steamehip compn/iies.—Prior to 1893 steamship agents in Europe were very little 
restricted as to jersons to whom they sold tickets. The result was an indiscriminate 
emipwtion to the Uniteti States. The act of 1893, compelling the steamship com¬ 
panies to deport those of their passengers who might be rejected by the inspectors, 
has had the effect of making the Eim)pean agents of the companies the most effect¬ 
ive insjvectors under the law." Indeed, the steamship representatives maintain that 
this elass of inspection is much suiwrior to that of consular officers or direct repre- 
Bontotives of the United States (Jovernment." The reasons given are that the com¬ 
panies hold their agents responsible for immigrants to whom tickets have been sold 
in case these immigrants are deported. These agents are fully informed of all the 
details of American legislation, and are furnished with minute instructions regard¬ 
ing tlie classes of immigrants who are ineligible.* 
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STATISTICS AND SOCIAL EFFECTS OF IMMIGRATION. 

Part II <>f this volume, prepared under the direction of the Commission hy E. 
Dana Durand, secretary, presents statistical exhibits based u|)on the several (un- 
Buses and U|x)n the reports of the Burt'au of Immi|p«tion, Bhowing the general effe<!t 
of immigration u|Min population and B<x'iai conditions. It appears that from the 
year 18.10 to 1890 the proportion of foreign horn increased from about one-tenth to 
one-seventh of the total population. This increase has gone eliiefly to the States 
already having the largest pro(sirt.ion, tlie New Englan<l States and Illinois, how¬ 
ever, showing the principal increase. From 1880 to 1890 the great manufai^turing 
urtian States of New England, New York, New .Tersey, Pennsylvania, atid Illinois 
received th<‘ largest uecession of fondgncrs.' 

Interesting an<l signiiicant changes have rsH’urred in the past 50 years in the dis¬ 
tribution of immigrants according to the country of birth. These statistics are 
shown in two ways—first, hy the, foreign-bom population at the date of each census, 
and, secondly, hy the annual immigration. Considering the latter feature, the immi¬ 
gration hy decades indicates that the largest alisolute numlter of immigrants, exceed¬ 
ing 5,000,000, came to this country from 1881 to 1890. The preceding three dei^ades 
show a remarkable unifonnity, the total immigration for each ranging from 2,300,000 
to 2,8(X1,000. From 1891 to 1900 the aggregate was ,3,687,.581.'' 

. While the aggregate numlters of immigrants changeti in the order indicated, the 
eomixwition by country of birth gives an entirely different a8|tect to the statistics. 
The Irish were the first to appi'ar in large jtroportions, and from 1840 to 1850 con- 
Btituted 40 per cent of the total immigration. Their projsrrtion has greatiy dimin¬ 
ished until the present time. The Germans followeti close upon the Irieh in the 
early days of immigration and reat:hed their largest projwrtion in the period 1880 to 
1884, when they constituted 30 per cent of the entire number of immigranta. In 
that period of 8 years,nearly 1,000,000 Germans came to our shores, but in the 6 
years from 1895' to 1899 only 125,000, constituting but 9 per cent of the total immi¬ 
gration. The proportion of Scandinavians reached its highest point in 1886 to 1880, 
constituting 11 per cent, but their decline has been less rapid than the Germans, 
their proportion amounting to 7.8 percent in the past 6 years.’ 

Thus the decade from 1880 to 1890 marks a turning point in the character of immi¬ 
gration. Up to that time it was mainly the inhabitants of western Europe, including 
England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Germany, Sweden and Norway, who furnished 
nearly two-thirds of the immigrants. Since that time immigration from eastern and 
southern Europe has rapidly increased, and in the 5;year period from 1896 to 1899 
oonstituted 84 per cent of the immigration. Italy shows the most Striking increase 
of all; numbering only 20,000 immigranta from 1876 to 1879, they rose to 307,000 
faem 1800 to 1894 and 300,000 from 1896 to 1899—16 times greater than from 1876 
to 1879. It will be seen that the immigration from the northern and western 
eooatries of Europe reached its mazimnm daring the decade 1880 to 1889, when it 
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represented a little more than two-thirds of the total influx. For the past. 6 years, 
on the other hand, the ahsolnte number of immigrants from these countrif* has been 
barely one-third the number for the 5 years fn>m 18H6 to 1889, while the proportion 
to the total immigration has fallen to 39.9 per eent. The immigration from the 
southern and eastern countries of Euroi>e began to increase in 1880-1884, but reached 
its maximum in almolute numbers from 1890 to 1894, when it was more than 10 
times greater than from 1875 to 1879, and had risen from 9.4 to 38.6 of the total. 
The ])roportion Isirne by the immigration from these countries to the total for the 
I>eri(sl 1895 to 1899 is still greater, amounting to no less than .54.1 jier cent.' 

The enormous influx of immigrants may lead to the hasty conclusion that immi¬ 
gration has Ixien the leading factor in the rapid increase of the aggregate population 
of the ridte<l States, but this conclusion was objected to by the late Francis A. 
Walker, superintendent of the (wnsUHes of 1870 to 1880, who maintained that foreign 
immigration into this country, from the time when it lirst assumed large pro|M)rtions, 
amounted, not to a reenfoneiuent of our |«ipnlation, hut to a repla<'ement of native 
by foreign stock. The ingenious estimates made by Th-csident Walker, based upon 
the jjrtidiidions <if Flkanah Watson in 1815, give plauttibility to this estimate, since 
it a|)iK'ars that the grewth of poimlation from 17iK) to 1840, when there was very 
little immigration, was as great in proportion to mnnliers ivs from 1840 to 1860, when 
there was a large foreign immigration, and that since 1860 the, growth of population 
has U‘en at a lower rate of increase than during the .50 years prior to the large 
influx. Presi<lent Walker’s explanation is l)ase<l on the economic ground that the 
American shrank from the industrial competition imposed U|>on him by the low 
standards of the inconnng foreigners, and was unwilling either to handicap himself 
by family ties in his efforts to ris(* als)ve them or to bring sons and daughters into 
the world to enter into that ciuniietitiot).’' 

The tendency of the foreign horn to congregate in the larger cities of the <'ountry 
has been frequently noticed anil comtnenUsl ujion. While the foreign bom consti- 
tiihi oidy 14,4 [ht cent of the total poimlation of our cotmtry, they constitute more 
than twice as large proportion, namely, 29.18 jierceiit, of the population of eities over 
25,(KK). Ill rural districts only a little over one-tenth of the total mimlier of inhabit¬ 
ants are of fon’ign birth. The three eities iMjesessing the largest proportion of foreign- 
liorn iKipulalion are New York, Han Francisco, and Chicago, each exceeding 40 per 
cent. Kigliteen of ttie 28 great cities liave more than one-fourth of their population 
of fnri’ign birth," 

(ireat differences exist as to the relative fendeney of different nationalities toward 
city life. Ttiere is marked aptitude for urban life among the Hebrews, Poles, and 
Irisli, eacli of which nationalities tias more than one-half ,of its numbers in this 
country dwelling in large cities. The Irish and Germans, owing to their great abso- 
luto numtiers, constitute together more than one-half of the total foreign-bom popu- 
lutinn in the cities of the country as a whole, the Irish furnishing 20 per cent and 
the Oerimms 30 per cent. The Germans are the predominant foreign nationality in 
most of tile cities individuatly as well as in the urban population as a whole. They 
constitute more> than two-thirds of the total foreign-bom population in Milwaukee 
and Cincinnati. Tlie Irisii constitute 47 per cent of the foreign-born population in 
Providence, 45 jier cent in Boston, 41 per cent in Jersey City, and 41 per eent in 
Philailelphia." 

Bearing upon the question of American citizenship and the proposed educational 
test for immigrants, the question of literacy and illiteracy among the foreign bom is 
important. For the United States as a whole 6,2 per cent of the native whites are 
illiterate, while more than twice that proportion, 13 per cent, of the foreign-bom 
whites are unable to read and write. The disparity is greatest in those States with 
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the moHt advanced systems of education, fii the North Atlantic States only 2.3 per 
cent of the native whites are illiterate, ajtainst 16.6 per cent of the foreign-born 
whites. In the great cities, on the whole, the efficiency of the common school sys¬ 
tem is eHi)ecially indicateil by the fact that the illiterac'y is scarcely greater among 
native whites of foreign parentage than among those having native parents. The 
illiteracy among the foreign-born city dwellers, on the other hand, is very much 
greater than among the natives. Tlius, in New York the |ier cent of illiteracy 
among the native whites of native parentage is 0.62; among tin* native whites of 
foreign parentage, 0.66; while among the foreign whites it is 14.6.' 

From the reijorts of the Bureau of Immigration it apfsiars that the proportion of 
illiteracy among those landing in this country, of 14 years of age ami over, varies by 
years from 20 to 24 per cent. Comparing the (*>tmtrie.s ot their origin, the illiteracy 
of immigrants 14 years of ago and over from the countries of western Europe, includ¬ 
ing Peandinuvians, the Finnisli, the Irish, the (.iermans, and the northern Italians, 
was only 2.S per cent in ISO!) and 4 |H>r ct'iit in IIKX); whi'nais the illiteracy of those 
who caim- from eash'rn Europe, including Hebrews, Slovaks, I’oh-s, Oroatians, and 
southern Italians, was 36.4 in 1600 and 36.6 in lilOO. The nationality showing the 
highest illitenu y is the 1'iirkish, being 76.7 per I'ent; but the absolute numljer arriv¬ 
ing is HO small—namtdy, 164—that this lugh percentage loses social signiHcance. Of 
those nationalities having heavy immigration tlie soutlmrn Italians, out of 84,346 
immigrants in ISRIO, had an illiteracy of 54.6 |«‘r cent; the Poles, with 46,938 immi¬ 
grants, hail an illiteracy of 31.6 per cent; the Slovaks, with 29,243 immigrants, had an 
illiteracy of 26 per cent; and the Melirt-ws, with 69,764 immigrants, hail an illiteracy 
of 22.8 jier cent. The lowest illiteracy in the entir<‘ list of nationalities is that of the 
Scandinavians, who, numbering 32,952 immigrants in liHR), hail an illiteracy of only 
0.6 |a>r cent; the English, with 10,897 immigrants, hiul an illiteracy of 2 percent; 
the Finns, with more than 12,tKKt immigrants, had an illiUiracy of 2.7 per cent; the 
Irish, with 36,607 immigrants, hiwi .3.2 is-rcent illiteracy; and the (iermans, with 
29,682 immigrants, had 6.6 per <»nt illiteracy.' 

The financial condition of immigrants by nationalities varies, on the whole, 
inversely with their illiteracy. Thus the, Porttiguese, with 60 jair cent illiteracy, 
brought in 1900^10.47 jsjr capita, and the southern Italians, with 64.6 per cent of 
illiterates, brought with them to this country $8.84; on the other band, the (ier¬ 
mans, with 6.8 per cent of illiterates, brought 1|128..63 jier capita; and the English and 
Scotch, aith 2 percent illiterates, brought$38.90and $41.61 jjercapita, reHjKictively.* 

The effect of immigration upon the amount of paniierism and criminality in the 
United .States is of leading importance, and the immigration laws of this country have 
from their earliest inception Isien directed mainly to the diminishing of these effects. 
The census statistics com]>aring the tendency to pan]>erism and criminality of the 
foreign Isir'n with the native born should 1 h' accepted with caution.* These statistics 
present the serious defect of failing to take account of the different distribution of 
ages as between the foreign born and the native tsirn. Immigrants come to this 
country mainly after they have reached the criminal age, and conswiuently when the 
census writer for 1890 states that 16.39 per cent of the whole population furnishes 
30.24 per cent of the institution population, the conclusion, in so far as it includes 
prisoners, is misleading. Persons under the age of 20 seldom commit crimes; the 
immense number of persons of native birth below that age contribute very little to 
the number of prisoners in the country. If, on the other hand, the number of males 
of the ages of 20 to 46 of native birth and of foreign birth be eonifvared With the num¬ 
ber of criminals of native birth and foreign birth, the showing is quite difierent. On 
this basis it appears that the whites of foreign hirth show a trifle less criminality than 
the total number of whites of native birth.’ 
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At the same time the full effect of immigrstion on the prison population of the 
country can not l)e measured by simply the number of foreigneie. Account must 
also be taken of the children of foreigners. The excessively large proportion of pris¬ 
oners among the latter class—namely, 7,436 i>er million voters, compared with 2,517 
of native parentage and 3,2B9 of foreign bom—constitute nearly as strong an argu¬ 
ment as to the injurious effects of immigration as would the high proportion among 
the foreign bom themselves. The eecond generation of the foreign element break 
readily away from the control of their parents, whom they learn to look down upon 
as ignorant and out of date. They become more familiar with the criminal ways of 
this country, and so they present an excessively high proportion of criminality. This 
appears from the census tables showing the birthplaces of the parents of white pris¬ 
oners by speeifle crimes, wherein it apj>earH that 38 per cent of the total male popu¬ 
lation of militia age—namidy, 18to44 years—Iwingthechildren of foreigners, whether 
themselves born in this country or born abroad, furnish more than half the pris¬ 
oners, and that this proportion, in the case of intoxication and disorderly conduct, 
amoimts to two-flfths of the iK)pulation producing nearly four-fifths of the punished 
offenses.' 

ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF IMMIGRATION. 

Fart III, prepare<l by ,Iohn R. Commons, special agent of the Industrial Commis¬ 
sion, dcalij with the txwuomic e.ff(>cta of immigration, with legislation affecting 
immigration in this and other eountrifw and with the agricultural distribution of 
immigrants. 

The effect of immigration <jn industry, looked at from the standiioint of the pro¬ 
ductive energy of the country, can not be measured by the aggregate numbers, but 
by the predominance of males among immigrants and by the predominant age 
periods at which they migrate. The proportion of males among the native born 
in the census of I8i)0 was 51.21 [s-r cent, while among the foreign l)orn it was 64.9 
per cent. The immigration statistics show an even greater disproportion. In 1881 
to 1890 males numbered 61 jier wnt of the total influx. When we consider that 
the most proiluetive. ages for lalair are those from the ages of 20 to -15, it is significant 
that while the proportion of native-born population falling wii.iiin these years is 
only 34 per cent, tlie proportion of foreign-bom population is .M jier cent; and when 
we exaiidne tlie statistics of immigrants as presented by tlie Bureau of Immigration, 
we find that the immigrants belonging to the jiroiUictive years, 15 to 40, constitute 
not less than 08 per cent of the total number. From these facts it follows, seeing 
that it is the male jiupulation above 16 years of age that predominate in competitive 
industry, tliaf the effect of immigrants ujion industry and wages is proportionately 
greater than the effect of the corresjKjnding mimlier of native bom.* 

Equally imiiortant with the gross proportion of immigrants is the unequal distri¬ 
bution of inmiigration throughout the several occupations. Whereas the foreign-bom 
whites constitutwl in 1890 14,40 jicr cent of the total population, those engaged in 
gainful ixxiupations constituteil no less than 22.46 per cent of the total number in 
such oeeu]iatii)iiB, In the manufacturing and mechanical industries, and in domestic 
and iiersonal service the number was 31 per cent, whereas, on the other band, in 
agriculture tlie number was only 14.49 per cent* 

The unskilled occupations, those of domestic and personal service, receive the 
largest access of immigrants. Only 16 per cent of the male immigrarts declare them¬ 
selves as belonging to the skilled occupations, while 67 per cent are rated unskilled, 
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and 23 per i-ent, including women and children, an without occupation. The induB- 
triee in which one-fourth of the total number of employees are foreign bom present 
the following occupations conspicuously: Tailors, bakers, Ixiot and shoe makers, 
brick and tile makers, butchers, cabinetmakers and upholsterers, textile and mill 
operatives, leather dressers and tanners, marble and stone cutters.' 

Of peculiar interest in enforcing the statements already made concerning tlie ten¬ 
dency of foreigners to city life arc the figures showing the pro})ortion of foreign bom 
and their descendants in agriculture. While nearly one-half of the native whites of 
native parents are engaged in agriculture, lees than one-fourth of the foreign whites 
are so engaged. The second generation of foreign classes shows a slightly greater 
inclination to agricultural life than the first generation.* Nationalities differ widely 
in this regard. Tliosc which show the greatest inclination toward agriculture are 
the Scandinavians, Germans, and Bohemians, numltering 27, 21, and 28 per cent of the 
total population of these respective nationalities in this country. The Irish have 
but 14 per cent of those engaged in gainful ewcupations on the farm. The lowest 
proportions are found among the Italians and ffiingarians, iiumliering 4 per cent 
each.* 

The races having tlie largest proportion of unskilled anrl miscellaneous lalwrers 
are the Chinese, Japanese, Croatians, Russians, Gn-eks, Italians, Lithuanians, Magyar, 
Poles, Portuguese, UutheniauH, .‘Scandinavians, and Slovaks. The immigrants with 
the largest proportion of skilled lalmrers are the Hebrews, Scotch, English, French, 
and Cubans.* 

Owing f4i a conflict of various causes it is impossible to detennine )>rccieely the 
effect of immigration on wages. The cycles of business prosiwrity and depression 
are the principal conflicting factor.* The low standard of living of immigrants, 
es]iecially from eastern and southern Europe, is sliown in a table on l>age' 310, 
and it apirears that the wages in American cities are 4 to 6 times the wages of 
farm laborers in those sections of Europe, but tlie immigrant who attempts to enter 
.American industry is not able to keep up the (lace, owing to his low standard. In 
the course of time he is compelled to organi/aj for tlie mere purpose of finding the 
a<ie<|uate foexi, shelter, and clothing to continue at work. This point was reached 
by the bituminous coal miners in 18fl7 and the anthracite coal miners in IROO, and 
the remarkable labor organixation in that occu|>ation at the present time is the result 
of the direst jioverty to which a large class of iabor in this country has probably ever 
been reduced. Immigrants from southem and lastem Euro[)e disi>1ace those from 
the British Isles, and, having competed among themselves, ore at last comjiellotl to 
organize for protection. In the clothing trade a similar condition lias been reaclnsl, 
but in that trade the continuous influx of immigrants has not yet aSonled a breath¬ 
ing' spell for organization.* 

Labor organlzatums are handicap])ed by the mixed nationalities, languages, and 
religions which make it impossible even to bring them together on a liintual undei^ 
standing.' 

One of the factors which conceals the effect of immigration and at the same time 
cooperates with it is machinery and division of lalior. This, by displacing the skilled 
mechanic, makes room for the unskilled immigrant. The fact that machinery has 
been introduced so largely in this country is a part of the results of immigration, 
since, by breaking down the traditions and organization of the trade unions, their 
resirtance to machinery and new methods has been overcome; but at the same time 
the lower and lower ^ndards of living which have come into machine industries 
illustrate the cooperation between machinery and immigration in depressing the 
condition of labor. If, however, they are able to organize, they may recover their 
position. This, as aln^y stated, is difficult until the immigrants have experiemsxi 
a period of extreme poverty. 
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The competition of women and children is a contributing factor in depressing wages, 
but it is noti< cal)le thatHlie women and children who work in factories are tisually 
the wives and daughters of immigrants. Furthermore, the fact that the complaints 
against immigrants proceed from cities, where the cost of living is high, makes it 
important to note that the country comjietition of native Americans where the cost of 
living is low often ac-ts as a depressing effect on wages in the same occupation in cities. 

In contrasting these various causes it appears that the effect of immigration tends 
to cumulate upon the same industry where .the other causes are in operation, and 
that the relative effect of immigration depends upon the rapidity of the influx, 
while a moderate amount of immigration would l)e assimilated. A rapid influx into 
particular trades by hn-aking down organisation subjects workingmen to nn unfair 
competition. 

THE (ILOTllING TRADE. 

According to the census of 1890, tliat bramdi of tbe (Nothing trade known as custom 
work shows the largest pro|«)rtion of foreigners of all occupations in the United 
Htates—namely, 71 percent, This was 11} penvnl higher than the occupation next 
in order—namely, the laikers. Tb.e other brani’h of the clothing trade, the so-called 
factory ])r(xiuet, is not presented in the census tables upon the basis of the nationality 
of the oi>erativea; but it is probably true that tlie proportion of foreign born is as 
large, if not larger, in this bran<'h than in tliat of tlie cn.stom tailors. 

The immigration of tailors into the Unit(sl States at the present time is mainly 
Hebrews, numlH*ring 7,081, and Italians, mimlH'ring 1,812. This is a marked change 
in the character of immigration, since in 1882 it was the (lerman element, number¬ 
ing l,!l3r), that <'ontrilmle(l the largest |)ro|«}rtion of the total number of immigratits 
stating that to Is' their trade. The < iennan immigration in IHtIO was only 270. The 
indirect effect of immigration on the tailoring traile is even grciiter than tbe direct 
effect. The division of lalx)r has advamvd to smdi a stage of minuteness that in the 
ready-maile or factory work less than 1 man in 4 is a tailor. The majority, instead 
of ru(]uirlng 4 or .5 years t<i liarn the trade of a custom tailor, require only 2 or 3 
months to learn such simple work as operating, pressing, sewing buttons, felling, and 
so on, although a longer time is required to develop spi-ed and endurance. It is this 
minute subdivision of lalwr which ojh'Iis the way for the serious effects of immigration. 

The manufacture of clothing is largely centeted. in New York City, and it is in this 
place that immigration plays its weiglitiest [lart. In lien of the census of ItKX), which 
at the time of writing has not yet pn'sentcsl the statistics for that year, it may be 
stated that, in the opinion of those' la-st verseil in the trade, fully one-half of the 
ready-made clothing in tbe United States is mamifa< tnred in New York City. In 
this way immigration in this trade bolds a peculiarly strategic position. Organiza¬ 
tions of employees in other cities throughiiut tbe wuntry are met continually with 
the threat that their demands for iinprovwl conditions will result simply in trans¬ 
ferring tlie work to New York. On this account a careful examination of the condi¬ 
tions in that city is important.' 

The characteristic feature of the clothing trade is the, eo-calle<l sweating system.' 
The definition of the sweating system by different parties varies widely, and a com¬ 
mittee of the House of Ixinls, w hich in 1888 investigated the subject in Great Britain, 
was unable to decide upon a precise definition. Their conclusions are, summed up 
in a description of what they consider to be the conditions attending the sweating 
system—namely, first, a rate of wages inadequate to the necessities of the workman, 
or disproportionate to the work done; second, excessive hours of lalmr; third, the 
insanitary state of the houses in which work is carried on. 

It will be seen that this desi'riptiou does not in any way state a method of work, 
but rather the condition of the oiieratives employed. In general the sweating sys- 
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tern is one in which the work is done J)y a middleman or contractor, who takes the 
cloth from the manufacturer at a comiietitive price, and then, employing his own 
labor at such wages as he can fortte them to accept, makes such a profit as his attention 
to details and his oppression of employees can se<'ure. We liave, therefore, in this 
trade three classes of i)eople concerned—namely, the manufacturer, the ciontractor, 
and the workman. The term “ manufacturer” does not exactly describe the posi¬ 
tion of this member of the joint jiroduction. The manufacturer (so-called) is more 
pro{)erly a wholesale merchant or warehouseman who may employ his own help 
directly in the manufacture of gannents, or may let it out to contractors. In case 
the manufacturer employs his )ielj> direct, the shop which he conducts is technically 
known as an “inside shop;” whereas the shops o])emted by contractors are called 
“outside shojw.” The opposition to the <-ontractor on the partof the workmen con¬ 
sists in the demand that the manufacturers sulmtitute inside sho]*! for outside shoj>8. 
But here a peculiar distinction is ntn-essary. An inside shop, it would U> assumed, 
is one in which the workmen are employed under the direction of a foreman, the 
latter Isjing a rej)reaentative of the manufacturer, the wages lieing paid directly to 
the workman by the manufacturer and not by the foreman; hut the labor organixa- 
tious which attempt to secure inside ahoi>s do not go as far as this. They consider 
that the evil of the contnuting system consists in the fact of a number of competing 
contractors bidding against each other for the work of the manufacturer, thiscompe- 
ti(jn continually reducing the juii* which they receive for making the garment and 
the wages of the workers. If, however, the manufacturer would agree to dispense 
with this system of competing contractors, ami would substitute, not a foreman, but 
a noncomiietitive contractor, who has a regular employment with the manufacturer 
and is not subject to underbidding from other contractors, they would h(‘ willing 
still to content thomselves with this imwiificatiou of the (Contracting system. 

The contractor at tlie present time in New York and ('liicago occupies the rastuliar 
position of an organixer and cmploy<!r of immigrants. Tlie man l)est fitted to he a 
contractor is the man wlio is well acipiainted witli his neighbors, wlio is able to 
apeak the languages of several classes of immigrants, and who can easily jiersuade 
them or their wives and children to work for him, and in this way can secure the 
chcaixist help. So irregular is the business and unsteady the employment that in 
the busy season wheu the work doubles it is to the advantage of tlie manufacturer to 
rely ujkui contractors who have this aliility to increase the numlier of employees 
quickly and in proportion to the amount of work. The ability to Ixjcome a con¬ 
tracting employer depends also uiwn the small amount of capital invested. Prob¬ 
ably $50, under the system of renting the siswiug machines, is enough to enable an 
employee to bt^comc a contractor on his own lu'eount. He has no investment in 
goods and runs no risk. Little managing ability is required, because the number of 
employees is small. He locates in the midst of tlie districts occupied by immigrants, 
and contributes to their clannishness by making it possible for them to earn a living 
without mingling with other nationalities. There is always competition among con¬ 
tractors. The contractor feels more dependent tlian any of his employees. His 
profits are often less than the wages of his better-paid workmen. 

It must not be inferred, however, that the contractor is the cause of the sweating 
system. Both the contractor and the sweating system are the product of a disorgan- 
ixed and crowded labor market. 

That the contracting system is not essential to the sweating system is shown by the 
fact that in one branch of the clothin^f trade, namely, that of the manufacture of 
ladies’ ready-made suite, these small contractors have become manufacturers; that 
is to say, they have opened up their shops and have begun to sell their ready-made 
garments direct to the wholeaxle trade—the clothing houses, cloak jobbers, country 
merchants, or “mail-order houses.” They do not send out traveling salesmen, but 
wait for buyers to call and see the samples and leave their orders. They manufac¬ 
ture only on order, and frequently, with the help of a banking house, by depositing 
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the order ae a piaranty, they are able to eecare the cloth necessary to make up the 
garments. It is in this way that the development of this branch of ciothiqg manu- 
factare in New York City presents exactly the opposite development to that which 
has occurred in other large industries. Instead of the large manufacturer success¬ 
fully underbidding and driving out the small manu&cturer, leading ultimately to the 
greater consolidation in the so-(alIcd trusts, in this business the small manufacturer 
has driven out the large manufacturer. The small man does not need to pay a high- 
prii^ designer, since he designs his own patterns; he does not have to pay a super¬ 
intendent, since he managce his own businass; he dues not pay high rent, since he 
locates in the poor (juarter of the city; he can get labor as cheap as any contractor; 
the shop is oiien day and night; the [leople can work as long hours as tlioy wish. 
The wages which these small maimfacturers pay to their employees vary widely in 
the different seasons of tlie trade. 1 n the busy season they are sometimes double the 
wages paid in tlie dull season. It has l)een the effort of the unions to comjiel the 
manufacturers to agree upon a scale of prices whiili slmll lie unchanged through the 
year; but as soon as the dull season comes and tlie large numbers of unskilled and 
poverty-stricken workmen, pushed on by the influx of immigrants, are crowding for 
employment, the unifonn scale is abandoned, and every manufacturer or contractor 
is able to command labor at wages barely I’overiug cost of living. 

New York and Oliicago are tlie large.st centers of the ready-made clothing trade.' 
The industry in New York is practically in the hands of the Huasian Jews, who liavc 
displaced the earlier (ieriiiaiis ami Irish. One hrancli of flic work, tliat of the fin¬ 
ishing or liand sewing on coats and trousers, has witliin the past 10 years fallen into 
the hanile of the Italian women wlio work in tenement bouses. It is a mistake, 
however, to infer that Uinenicnt-tiousc work is increasing. Contractors no longer 
have their ma'hines in tenement liouses to any material extent. Legislation on this 
subject and the agitation of the unions has raeseil them to move into buildings 
especially erected for their jiurposes; but in this branch of the work, the siKalled 
home flnisliing, tlie Italian women, owing to tlie fact tliat they work at pricisi 2.5 to 
BQ pcT cent teas than those formerly rweived by other nationalities, iiave absorbed 
96 per cent of tlie work. In Chicago the clothing workers are (iistribufed more 
equally througtiout tlie different nationalities; the Swedes, Bobemiane, and Jews 
represent probably 2.6 per cent each of the total iinmher, the Poles 15 per cent, the 
Germans 6 per cent. 

The Jew occupies a unupie position in the clotliing trade. His pliysical strength 
does nut lit him fur manual lalior; his instinebs lead liiiii to s(i«cuIation and trade; 
his individualism unsuits him for the life of a wage earner, and especially for the 
discipline of labor organization. For these reasons wlien a Jew first lands in this 
country he enters such light occupations as sewing, cigar making, and shoemaking. 
Jewish women are employed to a much less extent than women of other nationali¬ 
ties, and their children are kept in school until 15 or 16 years of age. The Jew’s 
conception of a tabor oiganization is that of a tradesman rather than that of a work¬ 
man, Whenever a real abuse arises among the Jewish workmen they all come 
together to fonn a giant union and at once engage in a strike. They bring in 95 per 
cent of the trade. They hold out a long time, even under the greatest sufleting. 
They usually win their case, bat when once a strike is settled they are contented, 
and that usually ends the union, since they do not see any practical use for oTgani- 
lation where there is no cause to fight for^ conseijuentiy the membership of the 
Jewi^ anion is wholly uncertain. The Jew it also exceedingly abstract and meta¬ 
physical and greatly interested in general principles; fur this reason the socialistic 
einnent aoqaires control and the practical problems and serious conditions of the 
trade are neglected. 
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The Italian tailor in hie own ccmntry receives only about one-half the waftee 
received by the Jews in the country of their European origin and about one-fourth 
of the wages paid for the same grades of work in western Europe, consequently, in 
the United States the Italian is able successfully to conijwte with the newly arrived 
Russian Jew, and far mure able to compete with the German or Englishman. The 
Italian has usually been a farmer or a farm hand, and his standard of living is even 
lower than that of the Italian tailor. While as yet the Italians have not gone into 
the trade in very large numbers, since they have souglit mainly outdoor employ¬ 
ment, yet, considering the large numbers and their readiness in taking up this branch 
of work, it seems probable that the future clothing workerw of New York are not 
likely to be Jews, but Italians. One point in which the Italians have the advantage 
is in the employment of their wives and sisters. The Italian and his wife work in a 
shop together. In the case of the .lews, a Jewish woman after she is married will 
not go to work in a shop. The Italian, like the Jew, has a very elastic character; 
he is energetic and thrifty and will work hard, with little regard for the numlier of 
hours. 

The Polish clothing workers are mainly women, since the fonner Polish farmer 
when coming to this country <'liugH to mmmon work reipiiring hard labor. He ran 
compete successfully in fucbiry work adiere hard automatic labor is needed, and con¬ 
sequently in Chicago, where large numbers of Poles are employed in this class of 
work, the Polish women and girls are employed in the clothing shops. Owing to 
the opiKJsition of their priests they have never made any attempt to join the labor 
organisations. During the strike in Ghitago in 189ti it was the Polish shops that 
continued at work and defeated tlie strike. They are a sitltmissive people while 
working, and it is in their slioxw that the hardest driving is done. Their children 
begin to work early. 

The best peojde in tiie clothing trade in Chicago are the Hcandinavians, including 
Swe<le8, Norwegians, and Danes. Tliey are eugagtsi in tlie manufacture of pants 
and vests mider contractors of their own nationalities. They do not work more than 
10 hours a day, as a rule, usually in large shope with steam power. The standard of 
living is high, and many of them are fairly well educated. The proportion of women 
who work is large; there are alsjnt ■> women to 1 man in the Swedish shops, 
atxiut 2 women to 1 man in the Polish and Bohemian itoat Hhojis, about equal 
numlwrs of men and women in the Jewish shops, although the women are mainly 
of other nationalities. 

Unquestionably the standard of living of all nationalities has been raised greatly 
after their immigration to this country. The Poles and Italians adhbre to a lower 
standard for a longer time than the others; at tbe same time the low staiuiard of liv¬ 
ing on the part of those immigrants who are continuously coming into the trade is 
always a silccessful check on the efforts others are making to better thwr condition. 
The Jews have been especially successful iu escaping from the trade, since they 
change their standard of living soonest and are roost energetic in finding employment 
in other trades or in advancing to the position of contractor or merchant - 

Estimating the effect of immigration on the wages in the clothing trade,' it will be 
seen a variety of factors enter to confuse the judgment In the first place, a change 
in the character of the trade has occurred in the past 60 years, consisting in the intro¬ 
duction of ready-made clothing, first for men, then for children, and finally for 
women. Theee new branches of work, whereby a product, which when formerly 
made by the custom tailor, the dressmaker, or the housewife cost higher prices than 
the most of the people could afford, is now made in the latest styles, enables all 
classes of people to be better dressed and to spend much more money every year for 
clothing. Herein the immigrant has created his own employment and cultivated a 
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market for bin product. The journeyman tailor who in former times niacie the entire 
coat continues to do so only for the wealthier classes of the public, and for that rea¬ 
son he can earn higher wages than formerly. But, owing to the increasing subdivi¬ 
sion of 1alM)r in the manufacture of reaiiy-made garments, such important changes 
have occurred in the several occupations involved that it is a difficult problem to 
identify any one occupation over a period of years. The first important advance in 
the Hulsilvision of journeyman tailor’s work was introduced by the Jews some 20 
years ago in New York City and has been known as the “task” system. This 
remarkable system, by which perhaps nine-tenths of the ready-made coats in New 
York are manufacturtsl, exists in no other city of this or other country. Its jteculi- 
arity is found in the fact that the 3 men who make the greater part of the coat work 
in a team or “sot,” and in their agreement with the contractor they undertake to 
turn out n certain numbei of coats per day. This results in what is practically a 
piece-pri<'e system with unrestricted work. Whereas the journeyman tailor fonnerly 
filled in his dull season by making coats at half price, which were later sold as ready- 
made garments, the task system made it possible to manufat'ture the same coat at 
one-half the journeyman’s price in the dull scasrm. .Since this task system has con¬ 
tinued unchanged for 20 years, it is laissible to measure precisely the changes in 
wages during that period. The wagiw js.r week of male operators and basters have 
fallen one-sixth; their hours inereased one-tifth; their weekly output has increased 
two-thirds; the jiieis; pri(!e for their product has decreased one-half, without any 
change in machinery or sulslivision of lals.r. Formerly 1 woman was a memlier of 
the team, hut so intense has lieeoine their exertion thatwomen have twen replaced 
by male immigrants at wuge.s per week alsmt .Kt per cent higher than thost! which 
the women formerly received, hut ]K'r piwe the same, owing to the greater ejieed and 
endurance of the men. It can not, however, be said that the low wages, long hours, 
and overexertion in the task shoiisof New York are owing solely to immigration, 
since in rei'cnt years a new form of production, which may Ih) called tlie factory or 
laige-shoj) method, has cntensl, and those Jews who ailhere to the task system are 
oisrrating under an unticpiated system of production in competition with a modern 
system. 

This factory sysUmi carries the sulxlivision of labor far I>eyond that of the task 
system, so that a coat passes tlirough the hands of 40 or 50, or more, work people, 
whereas in the task system it passed through tlie hands of only 8 or 10. This 
increasing subdivision of lalmr has substituted simple operations for complex opera¬ 
tions and has increased the H[K'ed and exertion of the workmen. While wages by 
the hour, day, or week on fa<’tory' products have decreased in most cases, and 
remained eonshmt in the cases of the more highly skilled and indispensable work¬ 
ers, yet the increased overexertion and overtime are much more exhausting to the 
employee than they were 20 years ago. The cost of manufacture, owing to this sub¬ 
division of lalxjr, is 40 per cent Irelow that of the task system, so that, altogether, 
the cost of making a coat in 20 years has been reduced 70 per cent below the price 
received by the journeyman tailor in the. dull season. 

The amount of wages in the clothing trade is directly affected by the fate of labor 
organizations. With the continual influx of immigrants, with the subdivision of 
labor, with the employment of women and children, and with the prevalence of 
home work, the problem of organization is indeed serious. 

After male immigrants have been here 2 or 3 years they are willing to organize, 
but are prevented from bettering their condition by the new arrivals, whose necessi¬ 
ties compel them to accept low pay. The most successful organization is that of the 
Swedish Pants and Vest Makers of Chicago, who, owing to peculiar advantages in 
the nature of their trade, have greatly increased their wages in recent years; in 
nearly all other occupations of the trade the Influx of immigrants is a constant 
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menace to oiyiianization, and the conclusion is inevitable tliat snch restriction of 
immigration as would* lessen the number of those nationalities now coming into this 
trade would enable the clothing workers to organixe and secure generally shorter 
hours and higher pay. 

TENKMKNT-HOU8E MANTJFACTUBK.* 

The s<j-iuilled sweat-shop legislation of American States is legislation directed against 
tenement-house work. In this legislation the American Stotes are dealing practi¬ 
cally with the subject of immigration in its most urgent and threatening aspect. 
Practically all tht‘ work in tenenumts governed by these laws is carried on by foreign- 
born men and women, atid by the latest arrivals and lowest conditioned of the 
foreign born. Two races arc the <nieH mainly affected—the Hebrew and the Italian. 
The Italian w<anan working in her tenement has al)8orlx‘d fa'r cent nf the so- 
called “luune finishing*’in New York City. Home finishing is that remnant of 
work in the funner home shuj) where the ontiiti gannent was made at home'; since 
through iegi.‘i]ation and econumic development the regular shop has largely taken 
the ])lace of the home, this ‘^finishing” is that portion which has not been carried 
over t<> the sho]). In New York <'oats and trousers are finishwl at home; in other 
cities, only trousers. Kinishing amuimta to about one-fourth of the work ou a gar¬ 
ment, but owdng tf) the Uiw wages paid in this class of work, the price is aVtout one- 
seventh of the i»riee for the entire garment. The Italian home finisher works for 
about two-thirds of tlu* price wlii<*h other nationalities formerly received for the 
same work, and, where formerly 10 to 14 cents was paid for llnishing, the Italian 
does the same work for 5 to 7 cents. By means of this kind of work done at home 
by his wife and children the Italian laborer is abb^ to bi<l at much cheaptT rates for 
employment in other o< eui>ati<mM; that home work nf)t only has a damaging cffe<^t 
on the shop work in tlie trade, but it also affecta tlic jmople juigaged in the same 
calling as the Italian lalKjrers. 

Other classes <d ch»tldng \v<irkers who are cMiij)loye<l at home U> more or less extent 
are the custom tailor, who is a skilled mechanic, making the entire coat; also marriecl 
women or widows of American birth who, in this way, earn small amounte of 
“pin money.’’ These women take up this w'ork in emergency, or when they are 
partly dejHMulent uijon charity or upon the help of fricmls, ami on this WTount they 
accept wages considerably below the cost of living for a girl working in a Rhoi> who 
has this as her only means of livelihood. 

Subcontracting is the nile in this businesH. Manufacturers dislike tlie administra¬ 
tion of the small lots of work distributed in secludtHl pla4;i*s w here they are unable 
to keep oversight, and consecpieiitly the clothing <'<>iitractf>r wdio takes work from the 
manufacturer, aud wdio is in (tloser connec^tion with the home workers, sublets the 
finishing to them. The objections made to home work are not only the low wages, 
but the low standard of living which is <'x>UHequent upon the crowded condition of 
the home, with pieces of cloth and lying about, and pressing irons and sewing 
machines crowding npon the space. The man who works at home has irregular 
hours, and usually works all the time he can spare, day and night. He employs his 
wife and children as helpers, and thus in open competition is able to underbid the 
man or woman who works in the factory. Home work is depressing upon the intel¬ 
ligence and personal initiative of the tailors. Since it affords but little opportunity 
for improved machinery or subdivision of labor, the workman makes up in long 
hours what he loses in economy of manufacture. Labor organization is especially 
difficult with this class of workers. The joimieymau tailore* organizations in this 
country direct their agitation more vigorously against the home work of their num¬ 
bers than they do against accepting low prices for work. Scatter^ over the city, the 
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home workers have no opportunity of moeting together and oiga^zing. 
not learn the English language and are alow to become Amerioanixed. Withjyhe 
abolition or restric^tion of home work organization becomes more effective, the wajg^ 
are increa8e<l, and hours diminished. 

But the legislation of Atneriran States directed against tenement-house woft has 
l)een undertaken not on lathalf of the workers, but on behalf of the consumers, It 
is the protection of the public against contagions and infections diseases which 
has induced the States of Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and 
others, to deal in a rigid manner witli tliis class of employment. In no State 
does the legislature take the legal step of prohibiting outright tenement-house work; 
the statute sinipiy restricts the nnmlHjr of itersons who shall be employed in a room 
or tenement, usually to the iiiimisliate metnlters of the family living therein. Legis¬ 
lation covers wearing apparel and includes, in some cases, also, tdgars and (dgarettes. 

As regards tlie aiiministrative details of this legislation, it is noticeable that in 
those States most dirretly affcchsi by immigration, namely. New York, Massachu¬ 
setts, and Pennsylvania, tiie legislation haa been most radiial and even despotic. In 
the first place, a regismr is reipiired to tie kept by the contractor or manufacturer of 
all home workers in his employment. This register, unfortunately, is not treated as 
a jiublic record, and hence <loes not affoni opportunity for trade unions, consumers’ 
leagues, and charity six'ieties to carry on effective agitation which will reach the 
manufacturers. 

But the desiiotic feature of the legislation apjaars iu the provisious requiring a 
license or iiermit in order to work at home. In tlie enforcement of ordinary factory 
and workshop laws t he factory insjiector is required to come into court and prove the 
alleged violation of the law. The defendant enjoys the lieneflt of the doubt, and the 
inspector and jiroseculitig attorney are held to a strict interpretation of the statute. 
By tfie license feature, Iiowcver, (lie insiicctor is not dejtendent upon tile courts; his 
action is suniinary and decisive; lie grants or revokes tlie license upon his own dis¬ 
cretion and judgment, and the iienalty thus imiwised, since it deprives the workman 
of his entire, living, is iar lieavier than the imposition ol a fine by tlie court. The 
liisiiector, under this provision of the law, calls upon ihe courts not to punish tlie mate¬ 
rial violation of tlie law, but to iiunish the workman who works without a license. 
Both the prosecution and tlic punishment of the offender are therefore practiially in 
thehandsof theadiuini.strative officer without rexioursetothe court. There remains, 
indisid, the juduiul remedy liy maiidanms or injunction, but in the case of the 
poverty-stricken workers of tlie tenement house this is not a substantial remedy. 

Massachusetts was the first State to introduce the license feature as a part of its 
factor)' legislatien. New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Indiana, and Michigan 
within the last 2 or 3 years have followed the example of Massachusetts. In Penn¬ 
sylvania the law g(K's much farther than in other States, and requires a license not 
only for tenement-house work, but for any “building or parts of building” where 
wearing apjiarel is manufactured, and in New York it applies to any building in the 
rear of a tenement building. 

While the law lays down conditions under which the inspector shall grant or 
revoke a license the decision is in the judgment of the inspector. The law in no 
case attempts to deal with wages or hours of labor, hut, in harmony with its purpose 
of protecting the consumer, provides only that work shall be conducted under clean 
and proper sanitary conditions. In New York it provides for.absolute cleanUneas, 
and it is conceivable that with inspectors whose standards of cleanliness aie high 
very few licenses would be long outstanding and tenement-house work would he 
practically abolished. 

An interesting feature of the l^slatlon of Masaachusetts and New York is the 
so-called “tenement-made" tag, . The inspector is empowered when hedisoovera 
garments manufactured under nnaanitary conditions or in violation of the law to 
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label tcrthe fcHrment, and any person removing the lalnd is subject to a fine 
orlnai)!Hsonment. It is often aa^nnied that the tenement-made labid is designed to 
readh the manufa<*turer or wholesale merchant and to be kept u{>on the garments 
Ulitil they have been plaeefl npon the market. This may have been the intention of 
the legislator, hut in no case do the inspectors go so far as to enforce such a penalty 
upon the manufacturer. They consider the purpose of the tag wcomplished when 
the home worker or the contractor is punished or when the goods have been disin- 
fw’ted. They thtm remove the tag and the gooiln are ])laee<l u]jon the market. 

Whether garments wliiidi have Ijeen subject to contagion can be fully disinfected 
is a matter <»f dispute, but it is certain that did micli gof>dH (jarry a lalnil at the time 
when the consumer makes his purchases they could not be sold. In Pennsylvania 
the law do(‘H not }»rnvide for a tag, but requirefi that goods subject t-o contagion shall 
lx* (U'strqy’ed. 

The p(‘nalties imposed by the law a})ply only to liome workers and contractors 
and do not affect th(‘wholesiile manufacturer. On this account they are defective. 
The hf»me worker is an otjseure person, and a slight |)enalty is a heavy burden. The 
contnM'tor uIm) is imktiown, but tlie manufaetunT’s position Indore the eomiminity 
is a responsible one; the sale jd his g4K>dH <h>{)endH upon tlie reputation of his house. 
Now, the existing law's do not make the manufuelurer resjxmsildefortencment-honse 
work mdesH he gives this work out <lireetly to the home workers; he is not responsi¬ 
ble f<*r work given (Uit by his eontraetors. In this way the contrairt syst-om show's 
its advantage, not Jiierely iis a cheap method of nianufaeture, but also as a method 
<d sliiftitig I«*gal resporiHibility from tin* manufacturer to the middleman. Were the 
law to make the tnanufacturcr resiK)nsih!e fi>rall tenerneid work, whether given 
out directly by liimself (»r thnmgh u cruitractor, Ixith tenement work and the eon- 
tractiir wouhl <juickly disap|K‘ar. 

The reHulfs of legislation on tenement-house work in the Stalos of MasHHciiusotts, 
New York, and IVniisylvaniu, in sofaras they have lx.<en satisfm'tory, liuve dejamded 
not s<i much on tlie terms of the law as on the elficien<*y and integrity «>f the inspecl- 
ors. With tlieir enormous jK)\vers ami wide diw*.retii>n legislation has c*reated 
opporttmities for bribery an<l jaditicul favoritism unusually tempting. The Jaw of 
Massa<'iiusetts, although inferior to that of other States, Inis yet aeeomplished far 
Ix'tter results, owing U) the eivil-serviw regulations and the j)i*rnjani‘nt t-enure of the 
insjx'ctors. Although not directed to the improvement of wages, nevertheless, by 
r<*stricting the ainouni of timenient work, tlie wages for this elaas of einployment in 
B()Stoii an* 40 to 50 per <‘ent higher than the wages in New York for the same work. 
The depressiTig effects of iniuugration on wagers, then*fore, an* ^wirtly counteracted by 
till* Testrietion of tenement-house W'ork. 

This class of legislation is, on the whole, sujjerior to the ]>ro)s>Med total abolition of 
tenement-house manufacture, since it makes it possible to aljolish the work in the 
majority of cases, but also makes it jKWsiblo to grant c*x(^eptionH in those emergency 
(»seH where hardship would l>e earned by its prohibition.* 

While neither the Federal Goveniment nor any Ktah* government has undertaken 
to alndish tenement-house work when^ the work is wld to private purchasers, yet, 
where the Federal (Tovemnient is itself a purchaser of clothing, it has undertaken to 
establish this condition. Since the Spanish-Anierican war, when it seamed to be 
clearly demonstrated that the contagion of measles and other diseases in the army 
camps was owing directly to tenement-house manufwture, the War Department has 
inserted in its contracts with the manufacturers of military garments that all work 
must l)e done in a regularly organized factory, and no jiart of the work shall be sub¬ 
let to contractors. In the several States clothing for the National Guard is usually 
purchased from the War Department, and is therefore protected by the specifications 
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of that Department; hut in those States where clothing is manufactured by the State 
aothoritiee there exist at present but few restrictions. These aie in Massachusetts, 
which provides that military clothing shall be made in the city of Boston, and not 
in sweat sho]w; in California, that it shall not be made by convict or Chinese labor; 
and in New York, that it shall he made under the conditions prescribed by the- 
factory and sw’cat-shop legislation of the State. In one State, Pennsylvania, clothing 
for the National (luard is made in the manufacturing department of the State arsenal, 
and in the case of the United States Navy, clothing is manufactured by the naval 
clothing factory, navy-yard, Brooklyn.' 

The l^islation of < treat Britain and Canada and the ordinances of the London 
county council go further than the legislation of American States, in that their object 
is not merely the protecdion of the public, but also the protection of the workers in 
securing a “fair rate of wages.” In Canada this object is thought to lie secured by 
prohibiting subcontracting. 

Tile wish of the purchaser to know the conditions under which his garments are 
manufactured is. the liasis of the Consumers’ League, organized in May, 1899. This 
league adopts an ofUcial label to lie attached to the garments of those manufacturers 
who abide by the coniiitiims imposed upon them—that they oliey the Htate factory 
laws, that they manufacture the goods on their premises, that they employ no 
children under l(i years of age, and that they use no overtime work. More than two- 
thirds of the laliels granted to manufacturers by this league are in the State of 
Massachusetts, owing to the excellent factory legislation in that State and especially 
the thorough manner in which it is enforml. 

Besides the laliel of the Oonsumers’ Isiague, the organization of the ganuent work¬ 
ers has adopted a latwl liased on slightly different principles. This laliel is granted 
only to tliose manufacturers or contractors who employ solely union help. Hitherto 
the ganuent workers’ laliel lias lieen somewhat misleading, sine.e it has been granted 
to contractors and lias not sksid for the alwence of sweatsbop conditions; but by a 
resolution adopted in May, 1901, tlie laliel henceforth is to lx- furnished only to 
those manufacturers who maintain e.xclusively their own shops.' 

An aptK’udix to this i-hapter, dealing with the Philadelphia trade, prepared by 
Helen Marot and Caroline L. Pratt, is added at {lages 723-743. 

CdiiAU MAKERS." 

The prolilem of the effict of immigration on tlie wages and employment of eigar 
makers ean not he separated from the. effects of machinery, division of lalsir, country 
comiietitiou, anti tlie competition of women and girls. The machinery whicli has 
been introduced in recent years, known as the “ suction table,” is exceedingly limited 
in character, but it is such that loss skilled workmen and girls can take the place of 
the skilled mechanic. With this new condition, girls working at $4.50 per 1,000 
cigars, where the union scale is $7.50 to $8.50 per 1,000, can earn wages amounting 
to $7.60 per w'eek. Tlic large establisliments in New York and Philadelphia which 
have in recent years extended the sale of advertised cigars emjilny almost exclusively 
girls and women. But it must Ixi uoted that these are the American-bom daughters 
of immigrant parents. 

Of similar effect upon the wages of city cigar makers is the remarkable develop¬ 
ment of country shops. This is especially true in Pennsylvania wliere, in tlie coun¬ 
ties of Berks, Bucks, Montgomery, York, and Lancaster, Philadelphia manufacturers 
have located their annexes, and, in place of the very low union scale of $7.50 in 
Philadelphia, they can have the same cigar made for $5.60. This rate is so low that 
the auction table is not profitable. The advantages of country employment to the 
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nuuiafacturer conast often in the favorable inducements—in the exemption from 
taxes, even V donations of ground and subscriptions for buildings—offered by the 
citizens, but mainly in the low cost of living. Much of the work, however, is crude, 
and the lO-cent cigars are not made in these localities on a large scala 

Contrasted with country competition and the employment of women and girls are 
the efforts of the labor organization, which includes about 40 per cent of the work¬ 
men in the trade. The union, through its strong organization, has effected a contin¬ 
uous increase in wages paid to its members, so that it is estimated that on the class of 
work where sweatrshop and nonunion labor earn $6 to $0 a week union labor earns 
tl2 to |18. But the union scale is based largely upon the union lal>el, which, being 
in effe<'t a substitute for the ex{>ensive advertising of the large manufacturers, enables 
the members of the union to distribute among themselves the $4 or $5 per 1,000 which 
the mannfacturer usually invests in advertising. In this way the union maintains a 
high scale of wages, keeps immigrants out of its ranks, and prohibits the use of machin¬ 
ery, but at the same time loees control of the large establishments employing 200 to 
2,000 working people. The immignuits crowding into the cheaper lines of work and 
the unorganized brandies of employment have forced down the prices to a very low 
point, so that in tiie .lewisli sweat shops of Now York and Cliieago cigars are manu- 
factureil at $4.,50 per 1,000 equal in quality to those which are made at the union 
scale of fiS fiO and $9.60. 

On account of these several peculiar conditions in the trade it may be asserted that 
at the present time the effect of immigration is less than the effect of country compe¬ 
tition or of the employment of women and girls; and that, were it not for the label, 
tliese three factors cooperating would depress wages, except in the highest grades of 
work, below' tlio point at wliich the members of the union could afford to work 
longer at tlie trade. 

COAX, MINERS.' 

Tlie coal mining industry of the United States has from its earliest days lieen a 
field jieeiiliarly affecUsl by the influx of fresh immigrants. In the earlier days they 
were mainly from the British Isles—Englishmen, Scotchmen, Welslirnen, and Irish¬ 
men. Within the ]>ast 20 years these earlier nationalities have been displaced by 
immigrants from Austria-II angary, Italy, and Russia. Acconiing to the census of 
1890 the foreign-born miners constituted 68.1 per cent of the total in Pennsylvania, 
67.4 per I'cnt in Illinois, and 69 per cent in Ohio. In the mines of the Philadelphia 
and Heading Coal and Iron Company in 1896 one-fourth were Polish, one-fifth were 
Irish, one-fifth Ameriians, and one-tenth were, respectively, (iermansand Hungarians. 
In the mines of Illinois in 1899 the foreign-born miners in the order of precedence 
were Oermans, English, Italians, Polish, Irish, Scotch, Austrians, Bohemians, and 
Hungarians. 

The principal complaint arising from the presence of foreignera is the alleged over- 
supplyof labor. This is shown in thediminished numberof days for which employ¬ 
ment is obtainable in the course of the year. The fact that there is a seasonal 
character in the mining of coal is exaggerated by the presence of an oversnpply of 
labor. Relying upon such oversupply, the operator is content to mine his coal only 
on the receipt of orders, or with the orders in view, and does not endeavor to dis¬ 
tribute employment throughout the year. Bituminous coal can not'economicaliy be 
stored, as it disiutegiates with exposure; but, on the other hand, since bituminous 
coal is used mainly for manufactures and railroads, while anthracite coal is used for 
domestic, purposes, the demand for bituminous is more continuous throughout the 
year, and the number of days of employment is greater. Coupled with this consid¬ 
eration is the fact that the anthracite coal mines lie nearer the Atlantic coast and are 
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more accessible to the inroads of immi(trante, and consequently the oversupply of 
Ial>or is greater than in the hituminoiis mines which lie at farther distance from the 
ports. These influences api)ear in the aggregate number of days employed in the 
different fields. In 1892 anthracite coal miners worked 206.6 days out of a possible 
.810, but in 1898 they worked only 148 days. On the other hand, hituminous coal 
miners in Pennsylvania, in 1892, worked 208.6 days, and in 1898, 208.5 days. Com¬ 
paring these industries with 47 manufacturing industries in the State of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, it appears that for bituminous coal mining there is employment for 68 per 
cent of the possilde working days; in anthracite coal mining for 48.5 per cent of the 
working days, and in 47 leading industries for 97.3 per cent of the working days. 
On an average the workers in iron, steel, cotton, woolen, and general mamifactures 
have an opp<?rtn!iity to work from 85 to 50 per iwnt more of the total time per vear 
than the coal miners in the anthracite field, and from 30 to 40 per cent more than 
the bituminous miners. The increase in the number of employees in the anthracite 
region has meant not so much an increase in the amount of the resulting product 
as a decrease in the number of days worked per man. 

Closely eonnecte<i with the influx of immigrants is the introdu(dion of machinery. 
This applies only to bituminous ccial mining, since anthracite (!oal is more refractory 
and has not yet been subiuittod to ma<'hine cutting. At the same time it is iloiibt- 
ful, in tile opinion of many operators, whether machinery could have been intro¬ 
duced in the bituminous coal mines had it not l)een for the. introduction of foreign 
lalmr. The Englisli, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish miners in earlier days successfully 
resisted the machine, and it was their displacement by .''lavs and Italians that per¬ 
mitted the introduction of machinery. 

Machinery has hud a twofold effect—it has greatly reduced the cost of mining 
coal and has dis()laced skilled labor by iinskilltsl labor. The reduction in the cost 
appears in the investigations of the United States Deiartment of l.alior, which shows 
that one mine, where formerly tlie cost js-r ton by hand mining was 71.2 cents, was 
able to mine the same coal by machinery for 42.3 cents, and that ajiother was able 
to reduce the cost from 77,6 to 42,4 cents. 

The effect of miwdiinery on skilled labor is shown in two establisbiKcnts reported 
by the bureau of statistics of Illinois, in one of which, mined by hand, the miners 
numbered 71.2 piw cent of the men enipioytsi, and in the other, oisjrated by 
machinery, the cutti'rs, hlastors, and timbermen who took the places of the miners 
were only 9.37 per cent of employees. The inachinu has greatly subdivided the 
work, so that 7 or 8 men are required on various ojrerations which formerly were 
performed by the individual miner. The smaller projiortion of skilled lalxirers fol¬ 
lowing the introduction of the machine has requireii even greater skill and endurance 
on their jiart, and the larger proportion of laliorers who follow the machine and load 
the cars must have greater endurance and physical strength than formerly; conse¬ 
quently, the wages have not, in all cases, lioen reduced on the substitution of machine 
production, but the exhaustion and overexertion of the workmen have increased. 

The most important circumstance which determines whether the mine worker 
shall gain an increase in wages with the introduction of machinery is the state of his 
labor organiiiatiun. This is shown by the fact that with the introduction of machin¬ 
ery wages were continually declining until the year 1897, but in that year, after the 
oiganiaation of the union, wages increased 30 to 40 per cent, and in Illinois, where 
the union is strongest, the average gain in wages in machine mines was 36.3 per cent, 
whereas the average for all mines, including machine mines, was 26.4 per cent. 
Through this organization in Illinois the union fixes the price of machine mining at 
only 7 cents less per ton than the price for pick mining, whereas in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, where the union has leffl strength, the differential is 19.2 cents. It is 
needless to say that this narrow differential in Illinois, while giving the miner a 
share in the advantages of machinery, is at the same time a discouragement to the 
min e operator in the introduction of machinery. 
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Labor organiiation amonp the eoaJ miners has passed through extraordinary vicis¬ 
situdes. The Welsh, Sootcli, English, and Irish miners were well organize<l and 
maintained high wages, but in 1875, not owing to the presence of imjnigrante, but 
as a result of a strike against a falling market, their organisation was entirely broken 
and their wages greatly reduced. Not until 1897, in the bituminous fiekl, and 1900, 
in the anthracite field, was a reorganization afiected, this time not of the orii^nal 
British stork alone, but also of the mixe<l nationalities from eastern and southeastern 
Eurojie. These now immigrants began displacing the earlier ones following the strike 
of 1875, and their numbers increased so rapidly that the general strike in 1887 for a 
restoration of the conditions of 12 years before was utterly defeated. The same was 
true of the strike in 1894. Owing to these disasters of the union the rates of wages 
were continually <ieclining for more than 20 years, in Illinois, from 1881 to 1886, 
they fell ;i'i per cent; from IKilO to 1896 there was an additional decline of 17 per 
cent, hut following 1897, when the union secures! inflnenee, wages rose the first year 
26.42 per cent, and in the 2 years following they had increased 49 per emit for hand 
mining and 42 ))er cent lor machine mining. 

The problem of organizing the diverse ra<») and languages of the mine workers 
has been mor*; serious than that which has confronte<l any other lulx)r organization 
in this or other eonntries. Not only have these! races been divided by language, but 
equally or more by the antagouism.s of religion, which usually have accompanied race 
divisions and have been played U()on by the o|)eratorB. In the earlier form of local 
organization it was the custom to organize each nationality separatoly in its own 
branch in order that it might conduct its business in its own language and then meet 
the otiier branches through its chosen representatives. This method was soon aban¬ 
doned, first, lieeause the non-English miners themselves wished to be in a better 
position to learn the English language, and, ser’oud, Issunse the organization by 
nationalities brought t<ige.ther workmen in different mines whose legislative problems 
were different. At the i>resent time the kwal unions are organized as English-speak¬ 
ing unions f<jr each mine or district. The non-English memljers are represented in 
the executive boaixl by one of their own ra<a‘ and in their business meetings the 
motions and Sfs.'eches are translated by interpreters. 

Naturally and neces-sarily the leaders of the Miners’ Union are English-8[ieaking 
persons, but it is a notable fact that the predominant race of leaders and efiicere is 
Irish. I'he Irishman possesses [S'culiar gifts in bringing together and organizing 
confii(.’tiug nationalities, races, and religiona 

While there hkve been serious problems in the organization of mixed nationalities, 
gn equally serious problem which has confronted the organization of these immigrants 
has been the competition of the unorganized Americans of native stock. This was 
fully shown in the experience of the miners prior to 1897, when their organizations in 
northern Illinois were defeated by tlie native Americans in southern Illinois. In 
tlie first mining district of Illinois the per cent of Americans is only 11, and in the 
seventh, in the southern part of the State, it is 80. Yet it was these American 
miners in the thick and more easily mined veins of the southern section whose 
competition reduced wages so low that they were actually earning less than in the 
northern districts. The success of the strike in 1897 consisted mainly in the fact 
that the southern American-born miners were brought into the union and placed on 
a basis of equal (competition with the northern foreign-bom miners. 

A similar condition at the present time confronts the mining organization of the 
4 great States of the tntaminous field in the competition of West Virginia, where the 
native whites of native parents number .57} per cent and the colored miners number 
21 per cent of the total number of miners, compared with 20 to 48 per cent native 
whites of both native and foreign parentage in the other States. Prices and wages 
in West Viiginia are 30 to 70 per cent below those under similar conditions in the 
other States. Colored miners of themselves present no greater difficulties than do 
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the native whites, since, in other Southern States, like Alabama, where they nun 
her one-half the miners, they are well ornianiied and receive iH|naI pay with th 
whites, Alabama coal, however, does not enter into competition with Norther 
coal, and the low pay of both whites and blacks is not threatening as it is in Wei 
Virginia. As far as the great northern central field is concerned the result < 
conditions in West Virginia has been that while the output of the other States he 
increased somewhat the output of West Virginia has leaped forward by bound! 
and the organization of 150,000 bituminous mine workers, over one-half of whor 
are foreign born of diverse races, is menaced more by the unorganized Americans c 
native stuck tlmn by their own internal divisions. 

TEXTILE TRADES.' 

The textile trades exhibit in a remarkable way the combination of machinery 
immigration, employmentof women and children, and country competition. Weaver 
have more than doubled their capacity in the last 30 years, and, with the introdut 
tion of the Northrop loom, they are able to produces times as much as they producei 
40 years ago. The ring-spindle machine does twice the woVk of the mule spindle 
With the increase of machinery the intensity of exertion of the weaver has great!; 
increased. Formerly, when both machine and thread were in an imperfect state 
the machines ran slower and there were more frequent breaks, but now, with bette 
mai-hinesand b»‘tter cotton, there is greater speeding and no cessation. In the spin 
die room, where formerly a hard-working spinner earned $12 to $14, the womai 
attending the ring-sjiilining machine earns only $0 to $H, and the work is not as hard 

With these imiirovements unskilled labor takes the place of skilled labor, sine 
only a week or two is needed to learn to operate' the ring-B])inning machine and 3 o 
4 weeks to run 4 looms and earn some money. This has been the oiiportunity fo 
the immigrant. The succession of nationalities in the cotton-textile trade is wel 
known by the imblic. The Americans 50 years ago were the only employees; thei 
came the English, Irish, and Scotch. Owing to the high prices at the time of tin 
war, wages rose, but the French Canadians, beginning to come in 1866, coupled wit] 
the decline in markets, brought a raiiid decline in wages. This continued with vari 
ations until 1897, when earnings which 30 years ago were $12 to $13 a week hac 
been reduced to $8 and $10 a week. Since that time there has been a slight increase 
but this increase is again checked and a reduction is again in prospect owingto anev 
factor—the competition of Southern mills working 66 hours a weak with low lixe< 
charges, improved machinery, and exceedingly clieap labor. 

The French Canadians brought a remarkably low standard of living. They wen 
willing to work for almost any wages, but gradually their standard has improved am 
they copy the living of their English, Irish, and American fellow laborers. At the 
same time they look upon American employment as more or less temporary. Thi 
French farmers in Canada send their families to Fall River and other New Englant 
towns to earn a little money and then return. When the price for labor rises thej 
come in large numbers, and when the price falls lar^ numbers return, but more o 
them remain than was formerly the case. On account of their temporary resideno 
they do not seriously strive to raise their standard of living, but consider themselvei 
able to endure privation in view Of the savings which they may take with them tc 
their Canadian homes. Formerly they placed th^ children aA work at very lov 
ages, but now legislation has stopped this practice. Again, in the earlier days the’ 
worked unlimited hours, but since the law of Massachusetts fixes the hours at 68 pe 
week thar competition in this direction has been restricted. In these two ways 
tiiroug* legislation, by prohibiting child labor and by reducing the houre of employ 
msnt of women, the State of Massachusetts has dealt directly with the evil factors c 
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French-Canadiau iinniigratiun, and haa to a certain extent protected the American 
standard of living. 

Labor organization isexceediugJy difficult, owing to the variety of nationalities. In 
the card-picking and ring-spinning branches at-Fall River, whereas 66 per cent of the 
employees are I rish, English, and Scotch, these races («nstitute75 per cent of the union; 
the French, with 30 per cent employees, are 20 per cent of the union; Portuguese, 
Poles, and others, with 15 per cent employees, are 6 per cent of tho union. Propor¬ 
tionate to their numbers the French, Poles, and Portuguese are poorly organized. 
In the more higldy filled occupations, as that of mule spinners, where they have 
been in the country for a longer time and have become Americanized, they are 
more eager to maintain union principles. But the mule spinners are taung dis¬ 
placed by the cheajier ring spinners. While it is doubtless true that the French 
Canadians, with tiieir iow standard and their incapacity for organization, have 
greatly redu<‘e<l the earnings of textile workers, it is also true that now, when they 
show a readiness to inipnivc tlieir c.ondition, they are handiiapped hy a new factor 
not connei'ted with immigration—the coni|s'tition of native lalmr in tlio cheaper 
districts of tlie South. 

BOOT .AND SHOE WORKERS.' 

In recent years immigration has playeii a minor part in this trade, extaspt where 
in certain isolated cases Armenians and Italians have Iteen introrluced in order to 
break a strike, l^roltahly 85 per cent of the workers throughout the country are 
native l)orn. The difference in wages wtiich has rxKurred has been owing to the 
iutnxluction of machinery and the employment of women and girls in country dis¬ 
tricts. These are generally tlie children of immigrants, so that taking into atreount 
tile 15 per cent of foreign liom and the 85 per cent of native l)orn, it is probably true 
that immigration, l>otli of tlie first and sc-cond generation, plays a leading )>art. in the 
iiidustrv. 

WOODWORKERS." 

Tlie enormous development in recent years of the factory product in this industry 
lias been accomiiaiiicd l>y a corresponding influx of immigrants. Work wliicli the 
carpenter formerly executed at the place of building is now prepared lieforehand in 
factories, and tiiese factories are manned to the extent of 60 to 76 per cent by 
foreigners. Tlie wood-working factory is essentially a machine industry witli unskilled 
labor. Tlie majority are located in Chicago, Michigan, and Wisconsin. In the fui^ 
niture factory out of 75 men perliaps only 5 aro skilled mechanics, the rest being 
oply feeders. In tliis way a large number of immigrants are employed, and often 
children and women find jdaces. In caliinetmaking 50 per cent are Germans, who 
are considerwi the best men in the trade, and 25 per cent are foreigners of all other 
nationalities, and 26 per cent are native born. In furniture factories in country dis¬ 
tricts ill Wisconsin the Germans have worked recently at as low as 50 cents a day and 
their women were doing larpenter work at the bench. 

The organization of woodworkers relies to a large extent on outside help. For 
example, in Chicago they control 60 per cent of the sash and door employees, the 
union being supported prior to 1900 by the building trades of Chicago. After the 
defeat of the building trades council in the strike of 1900, the hours of labor in the 
building material factories were increased from 8 to 6, owing to tlie loss of this sup¬ 
port. The unions control 95 per cent of the office and saloon factories, hut none 
of the regular furniture factories, and only 1 desk factory. In the box-making trade 
the union shops are those which have probably 90 per cent skilled labor, while the 
nonunion shops have 90 per cent unskilled labor, thus showing the success of organ¬ 
izing akilled mechanics, but the difficulty in organizing machine sltops with their large 
proportion of immigrants, women, and boys. In these shope the union scale runs 
from $2 to $2.50 dozen and the nonunion acaie runs from $1 to $1.76. 
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IRON, STEEL, AND MACHINERY.^ 

The iron, hU'gI, and tiiaehincry trades illustrate the fact that skilled occupations, 
affected only by immigration from western Euro|)e, have far less complaint to make 
at tile present time than those unskilled trades affected by immigration from south¬ 
ern and eastern Europe. The machinists wlio <fome from Great Britain or Sw'eden 
have been ac(ui8Unn(vl to organisation, and, bringing their “(airds^’ with them, do 
not eiit(‘r into strong coinpidition with tlnise already here. The iron, steel, and tin 
workers, whose; immigrant (;/)miH*tiU>rHCome from Belgium and Alsace-lxirraine, have 
bo<m affected somewhat hy ailegwl eva.MionH of tlie alien contract-labor laws, and 
their disastrotiH defeat at Momesteml is ascrilHMl imrtly the iin])t>rtation of aliens. 
In the branch of th(‘ trade tints affected wages have Ix'en reduced and have nut 
recovered thiir former standard. 

Tlie steel iiKlustry offers examples of the effwf of immigration on the speed and 
exertion of tlie workmcm, Kurmerly there were rigid restrietians impoBc*d by the 
union on the amount of work w'hich the h‘ain <»f men sIkmiUI l»e permitted to aeconi- 
plish in the S hours’ emplt)ymeiit. This output has Ikhui doubled in the past 7 years, 
mainly because immigrants, with only a teinjK>rary interest in their residence here, 
would not submit to the restricrioiiH. 

More serious than immigration f(;r the skilled workman of the iron and steel trud(*s 
i» the introducth)n of ma<;hinery. This is a means for introducing low-grade labor 
from southern and eastern Etiro|x‘, but so rapid has l>een the grow'th of the industry 
that, although the skilled workmen are a continually smaller pr()p()rtion of the mini- 
Iwr employed, they are coutimially inenusing in alisohite nuinU*rs, thus Wing able 
to maintain the standard of earnings, hut yielding a larger and larger proportion of 
their work to nuudiinery and immigrant laWr. 

GLASS WORKERS.* 

The glass workers illustraU‘ in certain branches the way in wdiicli immigration has 
compelled the removal (d restrietions on output. In some <lei)artmentH of the flint- 
glass trade there is the limited systoni, and in otliers the unlimited. In the unlim¬ 
ited branches of the work there are s^aircely any foreigners, Bim;e tln‘ skill is of a 
very high degree and the Hinged is so great that immigrants (‘an not endure it. The 
men work in teams, earning $(> and |8 a day, paid hy the piece, and the trade longevity 
of the men, owdng to the severe exertion, is seriously reduced. In other branches 
of tlie w'ork, where hwmerly there were agreements with other groujJH of employers, 
the (piuntity of (Hitput was limited; immigrants found ingress to nonunion establish¬ 
ments and, w’orklng on an unlimited system, in tlie eourse of time comiiened the 
union, in order to protect itself, U» remove the restrictions on its owm members. In 
one branch the increasi'd prcHluction, with the removal of the union limitations, 
amounted to 100 jier cent, and the increase in earnings about 15 per cent. 

The flint-glass w’orkers protect themselves ^^linst immigration by a discriminating 
initiation fee, chatgi^Jg Aincncans and $100 to foreigners, recently reduced to 
$50. This diMTiniinating fee depends for its suc<’«w on union monoinily of the busi- 
noHs, since immigrants unable to pay the fee are fon'ed to enter nonunion establish¬ 
ments. Glass-lwttle blowers prohibit the admission of foreign blowers, but the 
president of the union is given authority to make exceptions if the executive board 
thinks nece.M8arv. The union do^ not think fore^ners should come here, because 
whenever the trade newls more workmen the union, through its annual agreement 
with the manufacturers, inereases the apprentices awordingly, and when trade is 
dull and there are plenty of idle members the maiuafacturera agree to take no appren¬ 
tices, or to take a smaller proportion. The initiation fee is normally $100 for for. 
eigners, compareil with $5 for Americans, but this high fee has been levied but once 
in 5 years. Foraigners usually pay $50, but when they are taken in from a non¬ 
union factory, which is usually the case, they are eharg^ nothing. 
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BUILDING TRADES.' 

The strong organization of the building trades in American cities, and tlie rapid 
growth of the cities tliemselves have contributed to maintaining high standards of 
wages. Tlie brancli most seriously affected is that of the carpenters, and in this lase 
tlie coiniwtition of country an<i suburban carpenters in the interior cities is more 
important than the coin|>etition of iminigrante. On the other liand, along the ('ana- 
dian Ixcrder the eoniiietition of (ianadians who come from country districts and small 
villages of Oanada contributes to a lower scale of wages than those muintain<>d at 
interior jxiints. The granite workers in the cities complain of work done at the 
quarries, where mainly immigrant labor is employed and the wages are very low, 
but they are able to maintain the high standard in the cities themselves. Stonecut¬ 
ters have complained in times (cast of so-calUsl “harvesters” who c;ome from abread 
during the busy season, but by the discriminatory initiation fee of S-W, compared 
with the American fee of $10, this form of eoinjcetition has Ix-en checked. 

The icricklayers, one of the strongest organizations in the building trade, has suc¬ 
cessfully jcrotected itself in New York against immigrants by reejuiring its memijers 
to l)e citizens of the United .Stab's, and by reejuiring a scceoncl initiation fee of those 
who absent themselves for more than 1 month from the locality. Plumlcers receive 
comis-tition otdy from England and .Scotland, where the immigrants have strong 
unions of their own, and they readily abide by the union rules wicen thety migrate. 
Hod carriers and building laborers are naturally tlce branchecs vi the building trade 
most affected by immigration, Imt owing to their association with the other stnmger 
tnwles, based sometimes on sympathetic strikes, they leaver Issm able to maintain 
standards of wages higher than those received by common laborers. 

LONGSHOREMEN.' 

The organization of longshoremen on the (ireat bakes is one of the nicest striking 
instances of the way in which organization overeomes the disadvantages of race com¬ 
petition. Formerly, under a system whieh was substantially that of subcontracting 
or sweating, a man received very low pay lor very irregular work, but siiice the 
organization of their international union in 1H97, in which they have liecome their 
own contractors, their year’s earnings have doubled. Their local branches are often 
organized by races, each with its own representation in the central council, which 
conducts business in English and has jurisdiction over the several branches. The 
same arrangement exists at NewjHirt News between the w bite and colored races. 

PADRONE SYSTEM.’ 

The so-called padrone system of the Italian immigrants differs at the present time 
essentially from theViriginal system as first intrcxluced in this country. The term 
itself in Italy, as well as in the early stages of Italian immigration, applied in general 
to the employment of children in the roving professions, such as strolling musicians, 
performers on the haq) and hand organ, and street acrobats. These children were 
collected by the padrone, the “little father,” from the hillsides of Italy, and, prac¬ 
tically in the condition of slaves, were carried from Europe to America. This 
practice was prohibited by law, and does not now exist except in irregular and sur- 
rejgitious ways. 

But it was respecting adult Italian labor that the padrone system acquired its ear¬ 
liest and its present ill reputation. In the early days of Italian immigration the 
apprehension of change, the fear of going to a strange and unknown land had to be 
counteracted by a guaranty of some kind. The padrone therefore was an importer of 
contract labor. He engaged with the American manufacturer or contractor to fur¬ 
nish cheap labor, and then in order to secaire this labor himself went to Italy, 
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entered into contracta at 40, 60, or 60 cento a day, and fumislied labor to the inanu- 
facturi'r at $1 to $1.60 a day. Sometimes he would act upon hia own initiative, apd 
enter into a contract witli an Italian at, nay, $40 a year for 2 years, and then would 
take hi.s chances after importing the Italian laborer of finding employment at wages 
three or four times as high. This form of the padrone system has, however, at the 
present time entirely disappeared. The immigration of Italians lias reached such 
enormous bulk, and the communications of those already in the country attract their 
fellow-countrymen so successfully, that it is necessary no longer to employ the sys¬ 
tem of contracting in order to induce immigration. The padrone system at present 
is strictly a system of “Iwssism,” and the so-called padrone is known by the Italians 
themselves not as padrone but as “the boas.” This padrone thrives simjily on the 
ignorance, illiteracy, and distrust of the. green immigrant. His revenues are, in the 
words of Dr. Rossi, “the forced tribute which the newly arrived pays to those of 
his own race who are acquainted with the ways and language of the country.” The 
padrone’s methods are analogous to those of an employment agency, though he 
does not have an employment-agency license, lie often goes to a regular employ¬ 
ment agency in search of work for his fellows. His busine.ss is to accompany his 
gang, an<l to continue with them at their place of work, but be is not their foreman 
and not their contractor. He acta, jjerha|)s, as interpreter, but mainly as the pro¬ 
prietor of the shanty or boarding house in which they crowd together for the time 
being. His protit is partly in the commission which he receives from the employer, 
but mainly in the i)rices which he charges for hssl an<i lodging. The food whh’h he 
furnishes has a monopoly value, because his subjects are prohibiteil from purchasing 
elsewhere on pain of discharge. For this reason he is able to charge 10 cents for 
macaroni which in the market costa 3 cento, or l.'> cento for Iwer which can be pur¬ 
chased for 4 cento, and so on. He has this strong hold largely because the Italians 
suffer more than any other race from irregular employment. In the winter tlu>re is 
no employment at all. The lalsirers must therefore ls>ard with the contractor, a 
dozen or more in one room, under the moat unsanitary conditions. 

The padrone is usually in combination with an Italian banker, who, out of the 
deposits of the laborers themselves who distrust the ix>Bt-otfiec and the .American 
bankers, furnishes capital for the padrone to establish his shanty and pay the trans¬ 
portation of his help. The profits are shared by the padrone with the banker. 

laborers working under this system cost the contractor in Eastern States as low as 
$1 per day during the period of depression, and at the present time as high as $1.36 
to $1.76 [ler day. On the Erie Canal in 1898, of 15,000 common laboaera employed, 
only 1,000 were American citizens, 13,600 were Italian aliens, 350 were Poles, and 
150 were Hungarians. The local laborers of the .State were deprived of the wages 
they might have earned on this great public improvement, the merchants lost the 
benefit of their purchases, and at the close of the employmeat many of the Italians 
were left on the local authorities for support. 

In the small country towns the padrone stands ready to furnish skilled help, such 
as masons, carpenters, stonecutters, and machinists, but in the larger cities he is 
confined to work upon sewers, railroads, waterworks, construction, and similar com¬ 
mon employment. In public employment of the leading cities of the eountry-at the 
present time the padrone system is not known to exist to any great extent In East¬ 
ern cities rules are quite generally adopted either by the city council or by the State 
legislature intended to exclude this class of employment. In Philadelphia only 
those who are citizens of the United States can be employed upon work paid from 
the general tax levy, but aliens may be employed on work paid from assessments of 
benefits. 

Italian labor has very largely displaced all other kinds of labor in railway con¬ 
struction in the Eastern States. The same is true of the Chinese and Japanese on 
the Pacific coast. The Italians in the Eastern States work from $1 to $1.26 per day. 
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llch is 25 cents less than the wages paid to other nationalities, lii Maine the con- 
■uction of large works was done by Americans and then by the Irish, then by the 
ench Canadians, and now by the Italians brought over from New York and Boston. 
North Dakota the railroads have imported Italians from Chicago at |1.4fl jwrday, 
nsiderably less than that which American laborers receive. 

SYKIANS.' 

The changing character of immigration and the rapid extension of its recruiting 
ia toward the Orient is strikingly indicated in the caseof Syrians. Beginning in small 
mbersBome 10 years ago, theirimmigration amounted in 1900tonearly.'l,000ixirsonB. 
lie immigration is similar to the beginnings of all immigration from a newly con- 
buting country, being, in the first place, stimulated by outside influences, in this case 
imarily by the American missionaries, and seiMudly, having a i>atriarehial or padrone 
aracter. Unlike the patirone system, the Syrian immigrants bring with tliem the 
imitive clan organization of the family, so that it is not strange tliat a score, or even 
lundred, may claim relationship. The authority of tlieir superiors, owing to this 
ationship, plays an important part in their migration, Imt more significant is the 
it that tliey come mainly from the cities and townsol Syria, anil tliat tliey number 
ly a small pro])ortion of |>easants or workingmen. Tlieir cliarai'teristics are those 
the business man or trader. In Now York a score or more of Syrians arc reputed 
be worth from tl0,000 to $40,000. These are the most enterprising of the Syrian 
pulatioii. In tlieir business activities in this country—mainly iieddling—they rely 
a considerable extent upon ttie help oi their wives and daughters, and tliese 
imen extend their enterprise to many parts of the United States. 

As far os tlie Syrian is a wage-earner his field of oecnjiation is mainly in tlie old 
rst Ward of New York City, where proliahly 6,000 of the estimated 2.5,000 Syrians 
the iiiuntry at present reside. In this locality the products mannfaetured are 
linly tliose which their fellow-eonntrymeu afterwards peddle upon the streets; 
sy are combs, brusties, iiat pins, razor strops, bibs, tuckers, ajirons, wrapiiers, 
rters, suspenders, tootlipicks, and lace. As a factory operative, the Syrian is as 
t an experiment. I’rotiably 16 to 20 per cent are employed in the textile mills, 
peeially in the silk mills of New Jersey. They are found in latwreiiee and 
orcester. Mass., and in Scranton, Pa. Silk mill owners have used Syrian help a 
nes in attempting to break a strike, but only rarely. As a worker, although 
tirely docile, he is limited by his fatalism, which leads him to abandon a job when 
ce he is driven. At the same time he has an instinct for weaving, and learns it 
pidly, and is preferred by certain proprietors to tlie Armenian or Italian. It inay 
stated in general that the competition of the Syrian does not bear directly upon 
tive or earlier immigrant labor, but that he is displacing the Italian who had in 
m already displaced the natives. In the silk mills, partly through the iiitroduc- 
in of Syrians and Armenians, the price for weaving in the last 4 years has declined 
e-third. 

The problem of labor organization is especially diflicult with the Syrian. Other 
tionalities distrust him. He has not yet been brought into any organization, but 
ite recently unrestricted competition baa so lowered the price of hie labor that he 
uiself is disaatisfied, and is making the first overtures to get into line with the other 
tioualities. 

In the Syrian quarter in New York the tenements occupied are old and in bad con- 
tion. The poor Syrian contracts to pay $5 to $7 for two rooms; sometimes he is 
le to get one room for $4 a month, and proceeds to crowd his fiimily of 7 per¬ 
ns into it. It is not extraordinary to find 6 or 8 women making their headquarters 
sneh a garret; th^ husbands away peddling and their children in institutions. 
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Tlife \nfltoUou in, OTiously enougk, one of the great anticipated advantages of immi¬ 
gration to America. HerecogniwHitaa “thecoWege” a termwhiohhetiasappUed 
in kin own iand U> the charity institutions of the iniBsionarieH*, and as soon as the law 
and the a<iminiHlration jiermil the Syrian brings hU children to “the college,” to be 
8Up{x)rUHi by the public until old enough to assist him in earning a living. 

At the Name time the standard of living is Improving. A cooking stove is the first 
new nece>^Hity a<lded to the room; next fomesa l)e<l as a sulistitute for the mg or 
blanket. Ah to citizenship, prolwbly there ait? IKK) fully nalura]ize<l Syrian-Ameri- 
cans in New York (lity. 

THE KHKEIUN IMMKxUANT IN NEW YORK (UTY.’ 

Of all the gmat (Uties, New York is iterhaps the most intimattdy concerned with 
the i»r<)b)em of immigration, since of the nineteen milliouH and odd foreign immi¬ 
grants who have lumbal in this (tountry Ixitween 1820 and 1900, approximately 
13,500,000, <jr about 71 jk.t cent, have eiitereil at this port. On account of this pre¬ 
eminent inifKirtance of New York in the problenw of immigration, considerable space 
has been giv<‘r5 in the rtiport on the economic effects of immigration to a chapter 
prepare*! by Kal(‘ Ibdiaday (Uaghorn, Ph. D. 

Down to 1870 immigmtion was mainly British, Irish, and ( Jerman. Since that 
jHjriod thei*e has Injen a rapul <lecrea8e in the proijort.ioii fnrni8h<*d by these races in 
BiKrcesHive yearM, and a mpi*l increaMe in the protKjrtion of immigrants from Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, and JiuHsia, until in the year 1899-1900 British made up only 2.8 
jxir <‘c*nt, Irish 8 per cent, (rermans 4.1 jier cent, and Scandinavians 7 ]>er cent of the 
t-otal immigration, while immigrants from Italy mapde up 22.3 per cent, those from 
Austria-Hungary 2r3.0 p(‘r cent, ami t-liose from Russia and ?*)!and 20.2 jxt cent. 

The iminigratJoii problem was felt as a seriouB one in New York (lity as early as 
1819. In that y<*ar the managers of the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, 
in their secoml annual re()ort, outlimsl the pn>blem much as we kimw it to-day, 
<‘omiilaiiung of the pauperism and the general social and moral evils that W(irt‘ likely 
to follow the influx of immigration. 

The complaint was made as early as 1817, while the country was as yet sj>ar8ely 
settled, that immigrants wen* lingering in crowded <’ities instead of proc^jeduig to the 
interior, when* there was nwd of tlieir services. 

An evil eH{>e('ialiy felt, and awirilHjd to the foreign iramigranl, w’as an increase in 
sickness and of the death rate in the city. Hospital accommodation had to be pro¬ 
vided for “diseased emigrants” as early as 1769. Newly arrived immigrants were 
the princii)al victims of the yellow-fever epidemic of 1795. The city inspector for 
the year 1816 asctritsxi the great mortality of that year to tlie “constant influx of 
iininigreuts." From this time on city inspectors called attention again and again to 
iinmigretiou as a cause of disease, their reports show.ing in especial a great increase 
ill consumption of the lungs, typhoid and typhus fever, and smallpox, ^incident 
with increase in immigration. 

Much of the disease brought in by immigrants was due to bad conditions on ship¬ 
board, to neglect by shijiniasters of the simplest sanitary precautions, to their failure 
to provide for proper f(K)d, ventilation, or cleanliness. 

Various (Tovernineiit regulations mmle for the purpose of doing away with these 
evils worked to redu<‘e them,* until in 1864 it could be said that the diseases engen¬ 
dered by “confined air, filthy habits, l^ad fare, and long voyages,” were no longera 
soimte of serious apprehension. 

Another more important i^use of ill health among foreign immigrants in New 
York was bad housing. 

In the course of tJie city’s growth business pressed into residence districts, driving 
out tlie weil-to-do residents who obje(*ted to the noise and bustle of a business quar¬ 
ter. The old private residences left behind were, in part, pulled down to ^ve place 
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to business houses; in part were tamed over to occupancy by the poor, who crowded 
into them—4, 6, and 6 families to a house originttlly built for the uses of i family 
only. In such quarters forei^jn immigrants found their first homes. 

By 1834 overcrowding was recognised as a nerious evil, the city inspect/ir of that 
year stating that the great increase in the death rate was caused, largely, by bad 
housing. 

Former good residence districts gradually lieing changed into tenement (juarters 
were, at this time, the lower west si<ie. (»f the city fn^m the Battery up toward (Troon- 
wich village and the F(mrt.h Ward. The Sixth Ward, never so giHxl a residemie <li8- 
trict as the others named, was now known as a long-settled Irish neighlorhood and 
a center of crime and disorder. Housing was esiKH'ially bad here and disease 
flourished.. 

As the poor population of the city increased, largidy from foreign immigration, in 
addition tf> the old private residences turned over to their use, large barrack build¬ 
ings, especially built for tbeir accommodation, wen' provided for them. From the 
use of the older tyiie of tenement liouse, the alrandoned family residence, ha<i come 
the great crowding of the po(jr into cellars and attics, which was an especial evil of 
the time. The new'er harrack tyis', by housing more people in its greater number 
of stories, t.o some extent did away with the m'cessity for cellar dwellings, but us 
they W'ere built to a greater height than the old dwellings and covere<l every avail¬ 
able foot of ground spa('e along narrow “courts” ami “alleys,” tlu! light and venti¬ 
lation they^saihl receive was reduced far I)elow the limits of health. It was said in 
1842 that occupancy of these courts and the <-ellars of the old type of dwellings was 
the cause of the high (haith rate from consumption shown by the fonsign lH)rn. By 
1804 it was noted that the [sior population of New York had become more and 
more concentrate<l in given areas, and the rat4‘ of <'rowding, by houses, far exceeded 
that of other <'itie.s. The tohil number of tenant houses was 1.5,.'iOP; the average 
number of families to ea<'h was 7J. The mimlar of |«irsons rt'siding in tenant 
houses and cellars was 483,.582. Tenements wert! built to a greah-r height in stories 
than tmfore, and courts, alleys, and yanl spaces were smaller and narrower, eon- 
secjuently affording less light and air. 

It was notice<i at this time that poor iwopde were not only comentrated in certain 
districts, but segregated according to nationalities, with their own theaters, military 
and national organisations, schools, ( hurches, trades unions, and news])a])ers. 

The lower west side had I)econie a crowiled tenement distrii’t, mainly inhabited by 
Irish. 

Farther up on the west 8i<le the foreign tenement-house population )>re88ed upon 
the native-born population up to Fourteenth street. From Fourteenth to Fortieth 
streets the two elements occupied the district side by side, the foreigners in the 
western jxirt of the district, the well-to-do natives in the eastern i)art, the center of 
the city. 

As the foreigners were coming into a district not thickly built up, there were com¬ 
paratively few old residences useii as tenements; nearly all were of the harrack type. 
Sanitary conditions were extremely bad. 

Above Fortieth street the foreigners had outstripped the natives in the race uptown, 
occupying large tracts of otherwise vacant land as a squatter population in little 
shanties, which were kept in as uncleanly a condition as the tenements, but were, 
on the whole, more healthy, as each was occupied by one family only and admitted 
more light and air. The squatter population of the upper west side was largely 
German. 

In the center of the city the Fourth, Sixth, and Fourteenth wards had increased 
in crowding and offensi veness and were largely occupied by Irish. 

The east side below Fourteenth street was rapidly filling up with a tenant-house 
population, largely Irish, The Tenth Ward wag at this time the one distinctively 
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rw9 ionnd here. On the tqq>er eeat ride, m on the ei^er west ride, {Mgsenhi 
eBements were to be found along the half of rite diririet aeareet the river, fhenarive 
xoii in private reridencea in ihe c8Dt» of the cityf while above the Ihickly settled 
wrt of the city was a squatter population of foreignen. Irish were scattered pretty 
yeU over the city; Grermans were seen ^ b^ gathered more closely into colonies. 

In. ril quarters tenement eonditions Were bad. Besides the general lack of light 
ind ventilation were other especially bad sanitary conditions. Closets and privies 
vere'badly constructed and always foul. Yards and courtseweihowed with sewage 
ind other drainage. Owing to the bad condition of closets much offense was ctoa- 
oitted in the houses themselves, which reeked with foul odors. All of these bad 
onditions led to physical decay and this to moral degeneracy, which was, further- 
nore, directly brought about by a degree of overcrowding which made ordinary 
lecency practically impossible. The connection between bad housing conditions and 
‘filthiness, indecency, and lawlessness” was remarked by students of social matters 
gain and again. 

For these bad housing conditions the immigrants themselves were partly responsi- 
ile. It is plainly evident that the tenement houses came into being in response to 
he demand caused by rapid immigration. Tlie numbers and poverty of the immi- 
rants naturally led to overcrowding, and their habits of life were such as not to 
nprove had conditions where such already existed. But the landlords were mainly 
asponsible, as they had it in their power to determine special conditions of housing, 
ad they chose, for the sake of exorbitant profit, to violate every law of health and 
ecency in providing shelter for the poor. 

In considering the problem of immigration as it affects the city, special race char- 
;terietic8, as well as general housing conditions, etc., have to be taken into account. 
The Irish came here in especially bad physical condition, and their sickness and 
iath rate in the city was higher than that of other peoples. They were notably 
ird drinkenlj and of violent, quarrelsome dispositions. The worst tenement eon- 
tions were found in Irish neighborhoods, as contrasted with German neighiwrhoods. 
The Germans came here in good physical condition from healthy country districts, 
id were industrious, hard working, and orderly. 

With respect to pauperism and crime, it was stated in I860 that while the native 
im made up 48 jier cent of the population, 14.2 per cent of the paupers, and 23 per 
int of the criminals, the Irish, making up only 28 per cent of the population, were 
I per cent of the paupers and 66 per cent of the criminals; and the Germans, 15 per 
snt of the {Xipulation, were 10.8 per cent of the paupers and 10 per cent of the 
iminals. 

An interesting type among the Germans was the ragpickers or ‘‘chiffoniers,” as 
ley were then called. They lived in crowded and filthy quarters, but were indus- 
ious, orderly, and ambitious enough, many of them, to invest their savings, often 
insidenible, in Western lands, to which they migrated. They afford a curious and 
iteresting parallel as to habits and general character with the Italian ragpickiug • 
ass which followed them many years later. 

Migration to country districts was early thought of ss a remedy for had city condi- 
ons, and many schemes for the ruralization of immigrants and other poor people 
ere tried one after the other." 

These schemes, however, were none of them successful. The main reasons seemed 
■ he that those who could make use of the opportunities for labor afforded in the 
tenor could either get there themselves or find work in the city, while those who 
ade up the bulk of the pauper class either would not go or would not be able to 
re for themselves if they did go. It is to be noted that the Germans largely fell 
iriiin the former class, while the latter was mainly made np of Irish. The 6er- 
lUis in large proportion went of their own aooord to the country, either direoHv 
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Qa iijp vhol^ bowevWi tlier® w*> « IWriy rapid dispetskm of immigtKato from 
the city to 1860, the i^te of dkpenson, somewhat contrary to expectation, incteaa- 
ii^ with the increase of immigiation. 

Pbbiqd H, 1671-1600. 

By 1890 foreigners from Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Russia, Vho were noted' as 
coming in increasing numbers from 1870 on, had become a consideraMe element in 
the city’s population. Although Germans and Irish still predominated, the total 
foreign born were at that time 42.23 per cent of the total population. Of the foreign 
bom, regarded as 100 per cent, Germans made up 32.93 per cent; Irish, 29.76 per 
cent;' Russians (Hebrews), 7.62 per cent; Italians, 6.24 per cent, and Austro-Hun¬ 
garians, 6.16 per cent. 

At this time, while the foreign born were 42 per cent of the population, native 
whites of foreign parentage were 38 per cent and colored 2 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion, leaving only 18 per cent of the strictly native element—native whites of native 
parentage. Females predominated in all of the above classes (except the colored, 
which is not taken into account); but dividing the city at Fourteenth street it is 
found that males predominate in all three classes below that line; females above it. 

Comparing the foreign born to the native bom of foreign parents, the first to the 
second generation of the “foreign element,” the Hungarians, Scandinavians, Italians, 
and Russians show the highest proportion of the first to the second generation in the 
order named, the foreign bom making up over 70 i)er cent of the total group of the 
first and second generations for each race for all four. 

Of the second generation by far the greater proportion for all races had both 
parents foreign of the same race. The highest proportion is shown by the 
Bohemians. 

Of the second generation bom of one native and one foreign parent many more of 
all races have native mothers and foreign fathers than have native fathers and foreign 
mothers. 

Examining the distribution of population over the city by wanls, it is found that 
native whites of native parentage are distributed over the city with great evenness at., 
a low degree of density. It is something of a surprise to find that in the down-town 
districts from which they were supposed to l)e entirely driven out they are as numer¬ 
ous to the acre as anywhere uptown. These are, however, in many cases third-gen¬ 
eration Irish and Germans. 

The Irish are also distributed quite evenly through the city, but more densely than 
the native population; while the Germans are gathered in some parts of the city into 
highly congested districts, from others they are almost entirely absent. 

The Iri-xh and Germans have pressed farther up the east and west sidee than they 
were found in 1864—the former largely on the west, the latter on the east. On the 
other hand, the Irish are less thickly settled in their old districts—the Sixth, Four¬ 
teenth, and Fourth wards—than are some other peoples, and the Germans have 
pressed out of their old district—the Tenth Ward—into the territory to the north. 

Italians by 1890 had come into the old Irish neighborhoods, and Russians and 
Poles(practically all Hebrews) into Old German neighborhoods, driving out the older 
occupants. Italians were found in 1890 massed to the west of the Bowery, in the 
Sixth and Fourteenth wards; they were also fomid in the'Fourth, the Eighth, the 
Ninth wards, and in Harlem. Russian and Polish Hebrews were massed to the east 
of yie Bowery, with the Tenth Ward as their center, and were scattered along up the 
east !6de of the city to Haflem. ‘ Hungarians (a considerable proportion of whom 
w^re Hebrews) were gathered hi a considerable colony east of avenue B, about 
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Houston street, and Bohemians on the upper east sidej.'neas the i<ver, from about 
Fiftieth to Seventy-sixth streets. * , 

Of the newer peoples coming in the Italians md Hebrew^are tlie most important 
IS affecting city conditions, both on account of thifr absolute numbers and their 
tendency to remain in the cities. 

The few Italians noted in the city’s population at an earlier period were mainly 
i vagabond but harmless class—ragpickers or organ grinders. These were m ited in the 
Sixth Ward as early as 1884. A colony of Italian ragpickers was found in the upper 
part of the Fourteenth Ward, a few years later, where they were described as to filth 
ind overcrowding in tenns that would have applied equally well to the (ierman rag¬ 
pickers of 30 years l)efnre, hut were said to be “peaceable, thrifty, and orderly,” 
never begging or stealing, and keeping generally out of tninble. 

Later came the cliiss of unskilled day-laborers—stejgiy, industrious jieasanf.ry in 
the home <'ountry—who now make up the^^lk of our immigration. The men at 
first come alone, and return to Italy after a season or two of work, with their 
earnings, but later bring wives and children to this country and settle down here. 
Besides the dayJaborers are now t(» be found in the (tity many Italian tradesmen— 
barbers, tx)otblacks, fruitarers, shoemakers, etc. These, *in the main, come from 
dties in Italy, as th(> day-lalxirers come from the country. They an? ambitious and 
generally successful in business, the more successful of them moving to the suburbs 
sn<l Ix'coming property owners. There are also many skilled workmen from the 
north of Italy emiiloyed in the city. All classes, except the most jirosperous, live in 
crow<led quarters, in ba<i air, and more or less dirty surroundings, but tbi'y are highly 
industrious, thrifty, and saving. Some are ambitious, but as a whole they are slowei 
than some other peoples to take up American habits and cuatonm. Italian children, 
however, are rapidly Americanized. Comingunder the influence of tin? public schooh 
they are generally satisfactory pnpils, mainly in the lino of manual work and tin 
arts, however, rather than in Ixtokwork, and on leaving the schools try take up 
oecupations of a Idgiicr grade than those their parents are engaged in. 

Even the adults feel more, or less of the Ameritanizing influence of the siliools, 
Evening classes are hel<i for them, wld<;h, while giving instruction primarily in tht 
English langriage, inci<le.utally tesitli something of American citizenshij) in an infonna 
way. 

Hebrew immigrants in the city have passed far beyond tlie narrow bonndariei 
within which they were found in 1890. They' have pretty well filled the east sidt 
below Fourteenth street, the former tienuan inhabitants lieing almost entirely diS' 
persed, and a large Hebrew colony in Harlem has been formed. 

These immigrant Hebrews are, found in conditions of extreme filth and overcrowd 
ing, but, unlike the adult Italians, they have definite aspirations toward social, eco 
nomic, and educational advancement. Economic pmsperity comes to them witl 
surprising rapidity. Much tenement property is owned by Kussian Hebrews, who, i 
few years before, were themselves living in crowded tenement quarters. The poores 
among them will make great sacrifices to keep his children in school, and the chil 
dren themselves are considered as perhaps the most satisfactory and successful clasi 
of scholars the schools have to deal with.' They fill the high schools and college 
and are especially anxious to get into the professions or into the higher class of com 
mercial pursuits. - ■ ’ 

Like the Italians, the Hebrews are, in general, a qqiet, orderly, industrious people 
but for both peoples tenement-house life tends to their physical and luora 
deterioration. 

The Jews have shown a low death rate even in tenement districts, hut tvtberculosif 
a disease fostered by tenement conditions, is gaiiung a .great hold on them. Th 
Italians, too, are subject to tuberculosis, and ttiere,U jconsidetable general sicknei 
aaartf them, especially among the children. j . 



The moral Bur^oundlfagi Mm are bad ft^. them. In tenement districts the unso¬ 
phisticated Italian peasant or the quiet,’inoffensive Hebrew is thrown in contact 
with the degenerate renqiiants of former immigrant populations, who bring every 
influence to bear to rob, p«rsedl((*j and corrupt the newcomers. 

Both Italians and'HebreiSi are accredited with a tendency to pauperism from their 
practice of turning their children over to institutions as far as possible. In doing 
this, however, they are mainly trying to secure what they consider a legitimate educa¬ 
tional advantage, as well M support, reasoning imperfectly from the analogy of the 
free day schools. The parents themselves are not paupers. They work unremittingly 
and are rarely found as charges upon public or pilvite charity. The census of 1890 
shows that the Irish stilljead the list of jAupers^as they did 6D years age, the propor¬ 
tion of paupers to the thousand of population of the same race element for the whole 
country Isjing 7J for the Irisl^, 2J for the Germans, a little over 2 for the English, li 
for the Bohemians, eight-teBths for the Italians, and Bix-tenths for the Russians 
(Hebrews). 

As to criminality, the census of 1890 showed that while Italians were ^.98 per 
cent of the general* population, Italian prisoners were 3.7 per cent of the foreign 
prison population, Irish were 20.2.3 per <*nt of the total population and 35 per cent 
of the prison population, English in like manner, 9.82 per cent and 12 per cent; 
Russians, 1.97 per cent and 1 per cent; and Germans, 30 per cent and 19 per cent. 

The crime rate for the Italians as compared with the Irish should be modified by 
the consideration that their general population is so much more largely made up of 
adult males than is that of the Irish, for whom the large proportion of women and 
children reduces the crime rate. The crime rate of Italians here will naturally be 
reduced by the incoming of women and children in increasing proportions, and by 
changes going on in the home country itself, such as the growth of education, inter¬ 
communication, etc.; that seem to be reducing tiie crime rate there. 

Many attempts have been made to reduce tenement-house evils by legblation 
affecting tenement houses. The most important pieces of legislation enacted in New 
York State dealing with this matter were, up to the present year, the laws of 1867, 
1879, 1867, and 1895. These laws effected some improvement of the most glaring 
sanitary evils, such as arose from lack of sewerage, plumbing, etc., but under all of 
them overcrowding was not simply unchecked, but increased, and conditions of light 
and ventilation were not bettered. The “double-decker” tenement house, invented 
and introduced in 1879 as a “model tenement,” kept quite within the provisions of 
all of these laws, but proved to be the worst type of tenement yet used. It was built 
to ^ still greater height than the “barrack” had been and covered, for all practical 
purposes, a greater jier cent of the ground space. Thus light and ventilation were 
still further reduced, and crowding of population under one roof—with ali its con¬ 
sequent evils—still further increased. 


A tenement-house law passed in the present year, 1901, promises definite improve¬ 
ment as to light and ventilation in tenement houses hereafter to be built, by more 
stringent provisions as to yard and court spaces, height of buildings, etc., and for 
tenements of the old barrack type by^ provisions regarding windows in interior 
rooms. But nothing has been done to help the “double-decker,” of which type are 
about 00 per cent of the tenements now in existence on Manhattan Island, in this 
regard. Sanitary evils still remaining will be materially improved by the new law; 
and in it soci^ evils are for tha;first time touched upon directly in a tenement-house 
law, by. provisions dealing with prostitution in tenement houses, providing in a 
practical way for the punishment of the prostitute, tlie landlord, and the lessee, in 
cases where the law is violated. 

A^perious hindrance to the effectiveness of former laws has been the difficulty of 
^tiorcing them, eitlfer thrqiighAbe dirinclination or inability of the administrative 
officers to act. Provision haf lise*»inade for the better enforcem«it of the nBSsdaw, 
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by the establishment of a special tenement-house department, which shall stand in 
public view as wholly responsible for the enforcement of the law, and shall have an 
adequate staff for that purpose. 

But no radical reduction of overcrowding, the great evil of the tenement, may be 
looked for under the new law. Owing to high ground rents in the city a law that 
should effect this would involve so great a reduction of income from a given ground 
area to owners, at the rates of rental [) 08 sible to the poor, as to put a stop to 
the erection of new tenements, and to drive those already occupied as such out of 
use. Such a law, indeed, <'ould never he passed; but if it were it would practically 
' deprive the poor of housing accommodations in the city altogether. On the whole, 
the newer immigratiori <loes not seem to offer any more serious iiroblcms than the 
old, except as they add to the total numbers, and increase overcrowding. 

In the newer jwritxi sickness and death rates have fallen, the immigrants them¬ 
selves are of fully as good a type as those who preceded them and in some cases they 
have brought positive improvement to the neighborhoods they have entered. 

Migration is urged, as in the earlier period, to relieve the overirrowding which 
remains as a serious evil, hut still there are difficulties in the way. Agriculture, the 
special industry of country districts, is probably the least remunerative of any of the 
great classes of industry. At least it is thought to t)e so. The large city is the great 
center for manufacturing and mechanical industries, and the great market for labor 
in these lines. In the cities, too, are found the hospitals, dispensaries, charities, 
libraries, and schools. These are great and substantial advantages to the immigrant, 
and he is not quickly ready to give them up. 

AGRICULTURAL DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS.' 

The foreign peoples now coming among us arc, on the whole, especially skillful in 
intensive methods in farming; Mnsequently room may laj found for them not only 
in the sparsely settled districts (such as those of the Northwest and portions of the 
South) adapted to extensive agriculture, but in parts of the country now regarded as 
about full, where, however, intensive farming is needed to provide for the wants of 
th<! growing community, and will support a population of a density of indefinite limit. 

Among the immigrant peoples noted for their success in intensive agriculture are 
the Scandinavians, Germans, Dutch, Bohemians, and Italians. 

Italians.' 

The Italians who come to this country would naturally be exjiccrted to go directly 
into agricultural pursuits, as at least 80 per cent of the Italian immigrants now com¬ 
ing here were agricultural laborers at home. They do not do this to any extent, 
however, jiartly liecause in following this occupation they were at so great a social 
and economic disadvantage at home and can not imagine anything better here, partly 
because most of tlie Italians now coming here—those from the South—are unfamiliar 
with country life as we know it. In the home country they worked in the fields by 
day, it is true, but returned at night to crowded towns, in which they huddled them¬ 
selves for protection against the dangers of the open country, such as brigands and 
malaria. 

Italian immigrants have already formed centers of Italian population in the cities, 
which attract other immigrants. If some could be established in country districts, 
these settlements also would become centers of attraction and draw the Italian 
peasant away from the cities and out of reach ol the camp followers of their own 
race, who gather in cities simply .to prey upon thetn. 

In other respects, too, city conditions are bad for the Italian immigrant. The bad 
housing causes disease in them and their children; the food,,they have to Buy is 
poor. Daring the long idle winter that the commoh day laborer has to spend in th* 
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city, becanao there is no work for him to do, he falls into habits of drinking and 
gambling that are bad for his health and waste his money. 

The Italian Government has interested itself in the welfare of the Italian emigrant, 
and various laws have been passed to improve his condition, but the proper remedy 
lias never lieen strongly enough urged, viz, to induce migration of the Italians from 
the city to the country. 

Something, however, has lieen done in this way. Signor Secchi de (lasale founded 
an Italian agricultural colony at Vineland, N. J., in 1878, which has Ixjen successful 
and has grown greatly, comprising now about 5,000 Italians, engaged in truck farming 
mainly. An agricultural colony was founde<l about the year 1880 at Bryan, Brazos 
County, Tex., by some Sicilians who were working on the Houstoh and Texas Rail¬ 
way. They are mainly engaged in cotton farming, have been successful, and now 
number about 600 jiersons. 

In 1881 some well-to-do Italians in San Francisco made plans for a colony to engage 
in the raising of grapes and the making of wine. The enterprise was started as a 
strictly cooperative association. Funds were raised by monthly payments from share¬ 
holders, and land was Ixnight at Asti, Sonoma County. It was planned that all perma¬ 
nent laborers employed on tbe estate should be members of the association, but as 
they declined to enter into thi.s scheme, city business men remained the sole owners 
and managers of the concern. Many difficulties were met with in the early years of 
the colony, hut it is now in a highly prosperous condition. For the i)a8t 20 years 
the industries carried on—grape raishig and wine making—have given employment 
to over 200 laborers daily. The Italians in this colony were mainly from thd Italian- 
Swiss cantons and from Piedmont. 

Besiiles these colonists at Asti there are many other Swiss-ItaUans in California, 
sueeessful as truiik farmers, ranchmen, and dairymen. 

Italians aro found in large numbers in Louisiana and Mississippi on the sugar plan¬ 
tations, from which, it is said, they are driving out the negroes. They aro mostly 
Bicilians. 

Agricultural colonics of Italians were established by Sig. A. Mastro-Valerio, who 
contributes the chapter on Italian colonists in this report—one at Daphne, Baldwin 
(Jounty, Ala., in 1890; the other at Lainberth, Mobile County, Ala., in 1893. The 
first colony is quite successful. The colonists carry on general and truck farming 
under intensive methods. The second colony now consists of about 12 families of 
very prosperous people,- engaged in viticulture and truck farming. 

At Suimyside, Ark., an island in the Mississippi River, a colony of about 500 fami¬ 
lies,. brought direcrtly from Italy—from Romagna and the Marche—was established 
by Mr. Austin Corbin in 1895. Mr. Corbin provided everything needed for the use 
of an agricultural colony—teams, tools and seed, means of transportation, houses and 
allotments of land for each family, efe. Malaria, however, killed off large numbers 
of the TOlony. This circumstance and the death of Mr. Corbin in 1898, which put an 
end to improvements that might have reduced the disease, caused the abandonment 
of the colony. Many of the families went back to Italy, others went to South America, 
to Alabama, New Orleans, and to Northern States. 

The remaining families went to form the colonies of Tontitown, Ark.; Montebello 
and Verdella, Mo., which are small, but fairly successful. 

Bohemians.' 

Tlte Bohemians are fond of tbe sod, and have always been considered a rural peo¬ 
ple, but m this country the majority are found in cities.. This is due partly to lack 
^capital to start on a farm, partly to the loneliness of life on American farms as con- 
Infited with hum life in Bohemuu 
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SMeml bee%iiiade 'to start agricultural colonies of Bohemians, but 

all hai^l^ed. Tndi'^jdjmlly, however, Bohemian farmers have done well. The 
,^jjpoet proB^rouB a|e fonn^ in Iowa, Nebraska, Texas, and Wisconsin. Some in Min- 
*^&^ti(an^^ebra8k% have.started cooperative mills and cheese factories. Few oi 
SoheMiai^ilfiers came in as farm laborers; most of them brought money enough 
to lani i^noe. The Bohemian farmers settled mostly in groups, mingling lit- 
tie'wKh other nationalities, and retaining their Bohemian habits. Where they are 
near other nationalities, however, they Americanize very rapidly. 

Bohemian fa’'mer8 are hard workers; their farms prosper, and they grow rich. 

' Finns.* 

A large proportion of the Finns driven here in recent years by political troublee 
and economic hardshijis at home go directly to the (iountry. Many are found in 
the Northwest, where they are regarded as excellent fanners. 

They are going also to the South. A colony of these jx;o]ile was established about 2 
years ago in Hickman County, Tenn., which jiromisea to be quite successful, and 
another is planned for Soutli Carolina. 


Jews.’ 

The .Tews are not gentirally regarded as an agricultural p<! 0 ple, and, as a matter ol 
fact, a larger proportion of this class of immigrants than of any other settle down in 
cities. • 

Not a little has been done, however, in the way of agricultural settlement by Jews. 

In 1880 a group of these people from Odessa formed a {.jiiimnnistic agricultural col¬ 
ony msar Glendale Stafhm, Oregon. They received some ont.side linancial aid, and 
made encouraging jirogress, but finding themselves too isolated, they disbanded. 

In 1881 a colony of 2.5 families located in Sonlh Carolina, removing after a year to 
North Dakota. After 4 years this colony was <li8banded. Other colonies established 
at varitius points in tlie Western States alwit this time met the same fate. 

In 1882 the first of the now well-known Jewish colonies in southern New Jersey 
was foundeil. This was Alliance, and was followed by settlements at Kosenhayn and 
at Carmel. All of these colonies received more or less aid from the start, but in a 
few years came to a crisis in which they had to lie helped by the Baron de Hirsch 
fund. With this assistance they are still continned, and are in a fairly prosperous 
condition. 

The Baron de Hirsch fund established in 1891 the best known and largest of the 
Jewish colonies. Woodbine, also in southern New Jersey. All possible assistance 
was given to make, this, as well as the other three, purely agricultural colonies; hut 
the attempt failed. Industrial pursuits had to be introduced into all four. It is said 
that practically none of the Jewish farmers in this region are gaining their entire 
living from farming. 

The Baron de Hirnch fund has also assisted individuals by giving information 
about fann property and financial aid for its purchase. Many of the “abandoned 
fanns” of New England have been pnrcliased by Jews in this way, and the'farmers 
have been quite successful. Purehaseru were seldom new immigrants, but persons 
who had made some money in business—usually tailoring—in the city. This work 
has somewhat slackened up for the present, owing to the fact that business has been 
so good in the city as to keep persons there who might otherwise wish to buy farms. 

So many difficulties liave been found in the way of agricultural removal that plans 
of industrial removal are now being tried. A branch of the Baron de Hirsch fund, 
known as the Industrial Removal Society, is finding employment out of the city, in 
such occupations as they can follow, for Russian and Roumanian Jews. Ikom 
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1900, to the spring of 1901, about 2,50tf p^i^s Tiai this 

way, and are scattered to almost every State in the ITmon. - ^ ^ . 

At present plans are being made to indnce the lemova} factories a^i^mploc 
Hebrew immigrants out of Kew York City. This plan, if suosefeil, sd} 
to relieve the congestion there. ’ .fe- 

In Chicago the Jewish Agricuitniists’ Aid Society has been, for 13 yiiars, 

engaged in establishing poor Jews on iarms. They have so far placed tO &ili|mee— 
71 in the Middle West. The society believes in individualism rather than the colony 
principle. 

That so few Jews, after all such efforts, are found in fanning is not to be taken as 
an indication that they are generally unfit to carry on that pursuit, In most of ttie 
many cases reported of Jews giving up their farms, they have not been unsuccessful 
as farmers; they have simply seen an opportunity of doing even better in some other 
pursuit. 

Immioeation and Aokicui/tubb in the Separate States. 

NORTH ATLANTIC STATES.’ ' 

Mnine .—There are said to be greater opportunities at present in this State for immi¬ 
grants tlian at any time in the jiast, in farming, lumbering, and general manufacture. 
Swe<le.s, Canadian French, and Finns have proved the most effective as farmers and 
farm lalwrers. The farmers of this State, however, do not generally welcome a 
further influx of immigrants. In tlie State is a colony of Sweiles at New Sweden, 
and one of Finns at South Thomaston. 

New JfmnpMTe .—Representative farmers heard from do not generally encourage 
the inciiming of foreign immigrants. Whore Swedes and Poles are employed, how¬ 
ever, they .seem to he liked, (iood opportunities in the many “abandoned farms" 
offered for sale in tbis State are afforded to foreign immigrants with a little money 
to purehase land. 

Fernionf.—Farmers as a class would not favor the further influx of foreigners into 
tile State. There are, however, opportunities for immigrants as farm lalx)rers, as 
labor is very scarce. Many farm laborers now employed are Canadian French, 
Swedes, Norwegians, and Poles, the last three in increasing projxirtions of late years. 
Scandinavians do not settle down in colonies, nor do they seem to care to migrate to 
the northwest. Scandinavians seem to Iw; regarded as the best farm help, hut Poles 
are <]uite satisfactory. The State seitretary of agriculture says that the French, Irish, 
and Norwegians, of the foreigners, make the best farmers, but Americans are more 
successful than any. 

Massachusetts .—Tliere are greater opportunities for immigrants than in past years. 
Poles are numerous as farm, laborers and considered satisfactory. Many French 
Canadians are also employed. Many Portuguese are abandoning fishing and going 
on to farms. Farmers favor the coming in of the better class of foreigners. 

Rhode Island .—Farmers would probably favor the influx of foreigners, as they 
might not be able to cultivate their farms without them. Of the foreigners, Swedes 
are found most effective as farmers and fiirm laborers. Considerable oppoi^nnity to 
purcliase is given the immigrant in the many “ abandoned farms ” offered for sale 
at low prices. 

Connecticut .—^Mostof the Irish of the second generation are fanning for themselves 
or have gone into other employment, so that Italians, Swedes, and Poles are coming 
in to perform field labor. The Swedes and Poles and better class of Italians are satis¬ 
factory. Farmers do not object to the incoming of foreigners of the right sort. 
Besides the nationalities above mentioned as farm laborers, are Danes, Swiss, and 
Portuguese. Busaian Jews are found in Salem and in other towns. 
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New York .—Irish and Germans prevail, of the foreigners, as farm laborers. Ger¬ 
man and Dutch settlers have made good farmers and good citizens, although some¬ 
what clannish. They are said to be more thorough farmers than the Americans. 
Poles, Swedes, Russians, and Hungarians are found in some counties. Italians are 
also found as farm laborers and as farmers. Italians have been employed in sugar- 
beet cuiture. This industry in general affords especially good opportunities to for¬ 
eign farmers and farm laborers, as they arc willing to do the work required and 
Americans generally are not. 

New Jersei /.—Germans and Danes are said to be the best farm laborers. Hungarians 
and Italians are also employed. Foreign farmers are no more successful than Amer¬ 
icans. Farmers vjould not object to the incoming of a good class of immigrants. 
Foreign laborers are becoming proprietors, especially near the cities, where they go 
into market gardening.. There is considerable opportunity for immigrants who do 
not speak English. 

Punmn/lmnia .—The State secretary of agriculture says that very few immigrants 
come to take up land for agricultural purposes -land is too dear, but farmers would 
not oppose the incoming of any person who wishe<l to becmme a citizen and buy 
land. As to immigrants going into farming, however, representative farmers speak 
of foreign farmers in many parts of the State, largely Irish and German, and a 
few French, Belpans, and Poles. They also say that there is considerable oppor¬ 
tunity for immigrants who do not speak English. Among farm laborers are already 
many Germans, some Irish and Swedes, and a few Welsh and Poles. 

nouth cbntbal states.' 

OAto.—Germans are found most effective as farmers and farm laborers, and their 
success is greater than that of the native bom, owing to greater industry and fru¬ 
gality. Farmers as a class would probably favor further immigration, esirecially of 
Germans, who arealready numerous in central and northern counties. Few foreigners 
are found in the southern part of the State. 

indirtjKr.—There arc many foreign farm laborers, mostly Swedes and Germans. 
They have a tendency to colonize, and where they settle the price of land advances. 
They make desirable citizens. There is little <all for further immigration, however. 

IffixOM.—Foreign farm laborers through the csentral part of the State are mainly 
Germans, Danes, and Swedes, and an intelligent class of pepple. They show a tend¬ 
ency to colonize. Germans, French, Danes, Swedes, Scotch, and Irish are found as 
farmers in southwestern and central counties, and us laborers, except the French, in 
the same localities. Germans and Swedes are liked as farm laborers, and the call for 
immigrants is general. 

Mkhifjnn .—Opportunities for foreign immigrants are good, as agricultural labor is 
very scarce. Fanners would favor further immigration. 

There arc many colonies of foreigners in the State. One in Ottawa and Allegan 
counties, of Hollanders, now numbers about 40,000. They were established ip 1847, 
and have been very successful as farmers. An offshoot of this colony is located in 
and about Budyard, Chippewa County, and consists of about 5,000 persons. -Finns, 
Danes, and Norwegians are also located at Budyard, and thought well of. Germane 
are scattered over the State. 

There are also many French Canadians, especially in Menominee and Delta coun¬ 
ties. They came in originally as lumbermen. They are not clannish. 

The sngar-l)eet industry gives good opportunity for foreign laborers. Germans, 
Poles and Russians are found most eflective as laborers in the sugar-beet fields. 

Wieconein .—Good opportunities are offered for immigrants,, and farmers would 
favor fortirer immigration to the State. Germans and Scandinavians are found 
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most efiective as iarmers and farm laborers. Foreign farmers, if-German or Scandi¬ 
navian, succeed better than the native bom, owing to greater industry and thrift. 

Especial opportunities for immigrants to settle on farms of their own are afforded in 
the “cut-over” lands, of which there are some 8,000,000 acres in the State, and 
which are to be had on favorable terms. One land company has been settling Poles 
on such lands for the past 14 years, selling land in that time to about 1,000 of them. 
Another laud company is forming a colony of Russians, from Odessa, and brlnge 
Germans and Norwegians from Europe and from other States to their land. Many 
private and railroad land companies are engaged in the work of getting settlers, 
including foreign immigrants. Two companies heard from maintain agents in Euro¬ 
pean countries for the purpose of securing settlers. 

“ Wisconsin probably contains a greater variety of foreign groups tlian any Amer¬ 
ican State.” (Professor Thwaites.) The principal nationalities colonized here rank 
in nmnbers as follows: Germans, Scandinavians, Irish, British, Canadians, Bohe¬ 
mians, and Dutch. There are, besides, Belgians, Poles (-many), Italians, Russians 
(Slavs and Hebrews, mostly in Milwaukee), Swiss (very prosperous), Finns, and 
Austrians. Many of these foreign groups occupy entire townships and control 
within them all political, educational, and religious affairs. In considerable dis¬ 
tricts, especially among Germans and Welsh, English is seldom spoken, and public 
schools are conducted in the foreign tongue. But as a rule the foreign-born people 
of the States desire to become Americanized. The second generation invariably 
drops foreign customs and habits. 

Minnesota .—^There are generally good opjx)rtunities for immigrants in this State. 
Scandinavians, Gentians, Poles, Bohemians, English, Irish, and Canadians are found 
as fanners and fanu laborers. Germans, Scandinavians, and Canadians are pre¬ 
ferred. Foreigners are found in colonies and also scattered. A railway company 
with land to dispose of states that their cnstoraers have been mostly Scandinaviane, 
Finns, and Poles. 

/own.—There are good opportunities for immigrants, but farmers as a class W'ould 
oppose a further influx of foreigners. Germans are found most effective as fanners 
and farm laborers, but the success of foreign farmers is no greater than that of the 
native horn. English, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Germans, Dutch, Bohemians, Poles, 
Slovaks, and Belgians are found as farmers and farm laborers. 

Missouri .—Returns received from representative farmers in 13 counties of the State 
show diversity of opinion as to opportunity for immigrants. Foreign farmers—Ger¬ 
mans, Irish, Scandinavians, and French—are found in every county. They seem to 
be more frequent than foreign laborers. 

North. Daiota .—Population in this State is still very sparse, affording good oppor¬ 
tunity for new settlers. Farmers would decidedly favor the incoming of foreign 
immigrants. Germans, Scandinavians, German-Russians, Austrians, Dutch, Bel¬ 
gians, Bohemians, Poles, Irish, Canadians, English, Scotch, French, and Icelanders 
are found here as farmers and farm laborers. 

South Dakota .—^There is abundant room here for immigrants, and farmers favor 
their coming to the eastern farming connties. There are also opportunities for them 
in the western stock-raising counties. Germans, Scandinavians, Russians, Bohe¬ 
mians, Belgians, Dutch, Finns, Irish, and Scotch are found as fariners and farm 
laborers. 

Kansas. —^Foreign farmers and farm laborers are found throughout the State. 
Germans are most prevalent, closely followed by Swedes. There are also some Danes. 
Russians are found in various parts of the State and are prosperous. They are not 
Hebrews. The Union Paciflc Railroad has land for sale in the State, and the land 
commissioner of the road says that a large proportion of their sales have been to 
forelgnerB,'particularly to English, Swedes, Germans, and Russians. 
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Nebratia, —^There'are good opportunities for immigrants, and farmers ■would make 
them welcome. The nationalities found most effective in fanning are Grermans, 
Bohemians, Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes. The success of foreign fanners, as a 
rule, is greater than that of the native born, owing to their lower standard of life and 
greater thrift. The State encourages immigration through publication of information 
regarding the resources of the State. Besides the nationalities above mentioned, 
English, Irish, Scotch, Russian, and French farmers and laborers are found. For¬ 
eign farmers have been, as a rule, very prosperous. The land commissioner of the 
Burlington road, which has land to sell in the State, says that the class of immi¬ 
grants arriving of late years are not profitable customers. The road now prefers to 
get renters or other people who want cheaper land from other States. 

The sugar-beet industry is oi)ening up opportunities for immigrants. One large 
corporation is making special efforts to get farm laborers either from rural districts 
or from cities. Russians, although backward, ignorant, and under the control of 
leaders, are much sought ’after, as the best of them are quite satisfactory, and all 
know something already of beet culture. Men with large families are so greatly 
desired tliat the company above mentioned refuses employment to those with small 
families. About 50 per cent of the lalwrers on the farm of the company are native 
bom; the rest are Bohemians, Germans, Russians, Scandinavians, Iridi, English, 
and Canadians. Frobably Gennans are preferresl. 

aouTBEHN STjvrns.* 

In these States the enforced change from a system of agriculture based on slave 
labor is resulting in: (1) A decline of old kinds of farming; (2) a growth of manu¬ 
facturing interests; (3) a beginning of new forms of agriculture and a demand for 
farmers and farm laborers able to carry tliese on. Extensive farming of staple crops 
by the aid of cheap labor is growing less profitable. Negro labor has deteriorate 
since tlie war. “Cropping” and renting, the usual methods of arranging for the 
working of the land, are bad for the land, wasting its fertility and not securing the 
best yield from a given area. These methods are in vogue, partly on account of the 
necessities of planters, partly from the peculiar characteristics of the negro, who does 
not care to be bound down to continuous daily work as he would be under a wage 
system. 

A remedy for this state of things is proposed in diversifies! or intensive fanning. 
For this sort of farming the negro is generally considered unsuitable. The prevalence 
of negro labor is at once an inducement to go into diversified farming as a relief from 
cotton farming, which depends upon the negro, and a drawback to making the 
change as “the laborer must be worked some way, and cotton is all that they know 
how to make.” 

Diversified and intensive farming will, however, gain ground in the South, as 
the advantages offered by these forms of culture are better known. Such farming 
will restore fertility, reduce the labor cost of crops by the use of machindry, and 
help out cotton fanning itself by supplying the general needs of the plantation. Such 
farming, too, is more and more in demand with the growth of manufacturing indus¬ 
tries in the South, which afford a better market at home, and with the improvement 
of transportation facilities which bring the markets of the North nearer. These 
circumstances are peculiarly favorable to the introduction of European fanners and 
farm laborers ■with their special skill at intensive and diversified farming. 

Ddaxoare .—^Farm laborers here are mostly negroes, but Irish, Germans, Swedes, 
and Poles are also found. Germans, Swedes, and Poles are liked. Germane, English, 
and C anadia n s are found as independent’fanners. Many of the Germans be^m as 
farm laborers. There are said to be good opportunities for newly arrived immigrants 
who do not speak English. 
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Mdrylamd .—A State ljureau of immigration, establiahed in 1896, ia at work to brinj 
aettlers to the State. Dutch and Germane are eapecially desired. As a result of ^heii 
work many families of Germans, Dutch, and Swedes have been Settled in the State. 
Up to November, 1899, from 400 to 600 families had settled in the State and bought 
over 26,000 acres of land. Most of the foreign settlers have come from the Western 
States. For the year ending Aprii .10,1901,249 immigrants came to the State through 
the State board of immigration, and bought 4,577 acres of land. Ninety-six were 
from the United States or Canada, 74 from Germany, 12 from the Netherlands, 23 
from Switzerland, 41 from Austria-Hungary, 1 from Demnark, and 2 from South 
Africa. 

Virginia .—There are good opportunitiee for immigrants in this State; farmers 
giadly weicome them. Germans are found to be the best farmers. They are espe¬ 
cially successfui in the use of intensive methods. Farmers from the Biue Ridge 
r^ion oniy were heard from in response to a circular letter addressed to farmers in 
all parts of the State. In this region practically no foreigners are found, but some 
dissatisfaction with negro labor is expressed, and one farmer heard from thought 
that Germans would probably suit better. 

West Virgi7iia.~ln all of tlie counties heard from (too few and scattering to repre¬ 
sent the State as a whole) tliere are almost no foreign farmers or farm laborers, no 
desire ia expressed for their coming, and there are said to be no opportunities for 
English-speaking immigrants. 

North CaroKna .—There has lieen but little foreign immigration to this State, but 
there are growing opportunities for foreign immigrants on farms deprived of native 
labor })y the cotton mills and other manufactories. Famiers as a class would wel¬ 
come foreign farmers who came to l)uy homes. 

The State encourages immigration through the agency of a special subdepartment 
of the State deiiartment of agriculture. This department wishes only such immigrants 
as have money to invest in land. They are especially desirous of attracting the small 
German farmers who usually go to the Northwest, and to this end distribute descrip¬ 
tions of the country, etc., in the German language in Germany. 

There ia now a German colony of about 25 persons at Ridgeway, established 17 
years ago and very successful, and also a Waldensian colony at Valdese of about 40 
families (250 persons) from the Italian Alps, established 7 years ago. 

Souih Carolina .—From reports of representative farmers there appear to bo prac¬ 
tically no foreign fanners or farm laborers in the State. Laborers are exclusively 
negroes and poor whites. Some dissatisfeiction with negro labor is expressed, and 
truck and dairy fanning is coming into greater prominence, so that foreign labor 
may before long find some opportunity in the State. 

Georgia .—There are good opportunities to buy so-called worn-out lauds, which 
can be restored by careful cultivation at the hands of thrifty foreign purchasers who 
are familiar with intensive methods. There are a few foreign farmers and farm 
laborers already in the State—F.nglish, Scotch, Irish, Dutch, and Germans. The 
Central of Georgia Railway is encouraging the better element of foreign immigrants 
to locate in their territory. They especially desire Germans and Swedes. 

Florida .—Some foreign farmers aud farm laborers have found their way to this 
State. Italians have come in to engage in orange culture. English, Scotch Irish, 
Germans, Swedes, Russians, French, and Spanish are found as independent farmers, 
and English, Germans, and Swedes as farm laborers. Germans and Swedes are liked. 

Kentucky .—Farmers favor the influx of the right kind of foreigners into the State. 
Foreign fanners on the whole are more successful than the natives, owing to skill in 
intensive methods. Germans are found most effective as formers and form laborers, 
especfolly in market gardening. The Germans come as individuals, not in colonies. 
There is a Swiss colony at Bemstadt doing well after 12 years of settlement. There 
are, on the whole, few foreign farmers and farm laborers in the State. 
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Tmnemee. —The Nashville and Chattanooga Sailway is interested in getting settlers 
into the State, and would be glad to have Germans to engage’ln fruit and vegetable 
culture for the Northern markets," There is a Swiss colony at Hohenwald and 
another at Belvidere, accoimted very good fanners. Most of them came from the 
Northwest. A colony of Finns in Hickman County and colonies of Italians have 
already been noted. 

Alabama .—Within the last few years Scandinavians and other northern Europeans 
have shown a disposition to locate south of the Tennessee River. These are mostly 
such as have been in the United States for some years. A Scandinavian settlement 
has been started at Thorsby, and a large and prosperous colony of Germans is found 
at Cullman. Italian settlers have already been noted. 

Quite a number of foreign farmers are found in the kState. These are 
mainly Germans snd Swedes, with, a few Irish. Farm labor is exclusively negro 
labor, and this seems fairly acceptable, but some desire is expressed for Germans 
and Swedes. Six out of 15 farmers heard from consider that there are gorxl oppor¬ 
tunities for non-English speaking immigrants in their neighborhoods. A few Italians 
were engaged in cotton farming in Delta County as renters.* They soon left off, how¬ 
ever, having made enough money to engage in some other more profitable line of 
business. 

iMijnanu .—There are better opportunities fur immigrants at present than a few 
years ago, and fanners as a class do not oppose the influx of honest and industrious 
foreigners. Of the. foreign farmers. Swedes, Genuans, and Dutch are found to be 
the l>est. The foreign farmers, after they Ixsjonie familiar with the soil, crops, etc., 
are as successful as the native bom. The State encourages immigration to the State 
by means of a State imndgradon department in connection with the bureau of agri¬ 
culture. There are as yet only a few foreign'fanners in the StaU^Germans, Irish, 
Swedes, and Italians. Italians are found as lalstrers on large sugar ]>lantatinns. 

Texas. —Representative farmers from the Brazos River region say that chances tor 
foreign immigrants are good. No foreign farm laborers are reported from these 
counties, but foreign farmers are found. These are Germans, Scandinavians, Bohe¬ 
mians, Poles, and Italians. The Southern Pacific and Houston and Texas Railways 
maintain joint agencies in Hamburg, Antwerp, Rotterdam, London, and Liverpool, 
to secure foreign settlers on their lands. Their commissioner speaks of a German 
colony in the State, near New Braunfels, and a Scandinavian colony in Travis and 
Williamson counties which have been remarkably successful. Other railways main¬ 
tain immigration and land agencies, but reach only those foreigners who have already 
settled in the United states. Bohemian and Italian settlers in the State have been 
referred to above in the separate accounts of these peoples.. 

Arkansas .—There arc capital opportunities for immigrants, and farmers favor their 
incoming. Germans are the most effective farmers, surpassing the native bom, 
owing_to their use of intensive methods. Many colonies of German fanners have 
been established here. A Hungarian coloay, which afterwards removed, was estab-. 
lished near Searcy. In Arkansas County a colony of Slovaks is said to be located. 
Another colony of Slovaks was established near Little Rock, but failed; only about 
60 families remaining. 

The State encourages immigration through its department of mines, manufactures, 
and agriculture. 

WBBrKBX btatks.’ 

General .—There is not much European immigration direct to the Pacific coast, on 
account of the distance and expense. Railway land agencies have not tried tosecuie 
fore^ setters, especially, but some foreign colonies have settled along their lines. 
The Northt^ Pacific colonized some Hollanders in the Gallatin Valley in Montana, 
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and the Yakima Valley in Washington. These were principally persons who wer« 
already_located in other States, principally Michigan, Iowa, and South Dakota, 

Montana .—^There are some openings for non*English speaking immigrants, anc 
many foreign farmers and farm laborers are already found in the State. These art 
Germans, Scandinavians, British, Irish, Canadians, French, Austrians, and Italians. 

Colorado .—There are better opportunities lor immigrants than ever before. 
Farmers do not oppose the influx of foreigners. As general farmers or famr laborers 
Germans are more effective. For truck gardening Italians seem to take the lead. 
Foreign farmers, by their thrift, economy, and use of intensive methods, succeed in 
many cases where the native born hiil. 

The beet-sugar industry affords good o;ienings for iinniigrants, the large companies 
being especially desirous of securing foreigners to raise the l)eets. 

Arizona. —Representative farmers from 3 counties are divided as to opportunities 
for immigrants in the State. In none of the 3 counties were foreign laborers si>oken 
of. There were said to be many Scandinavian fanners, some quite wealthy, in Mari¬ 
copa County, and in Yuma a few German fanners. 

Utah. —Fanning is mostly on small faniis, worked by owners and their families. 
Many of these small fanners are foreigners—English, German, Scandinavian, Swiss, 
and Dutch. There arc also some farm lalsirers of the.se nationalities. Italian truck 
fanners are found near Salt l.ake City. There are said to Ije no chances for non- 
English speaking immigrants. 

Wanh'hujton .—There are many foreign farmers and farm laborers in tliis State. 
These are English, Irish, Scotch, Gcnnans, S<!andinavians, Finns, Gorman-Russians, 
Italians, and French. There are excellent cham»s for newly arrivtsi immigrants. 

Oregon ,.—Representative farmers report g(.iod chances for immigrants. Many for¬ 
eign farmers have settled here. Most of them are Germans. Tliere are also Scandi¬ 
navians, Swiss, Dutch, English, Rcohdi, and Irisli. Many of them started as jsxir 
men. 

California .—Representative farmers from 9 counties sjieak oi Gennans, Swedes, 
Danes, English, Scohh, and Swiss us farmers. There are also Mexiians and many 
Portuguese. Italians are found in many ]>arts of the State, as before noted. Fur¬ 
ther immigration of foreigners is not generally encouraged. 

IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION.' 

The Federal legislation restricting immigration is a series of acts added one fb 
another during the past 26 years, and, since portions of the earlier laws without 
beuig rei)ealed were given a new xxmstniction by later laws, the result is a system 
ambiguous and conflicting at many jroints. Not only are the laws conflicting in their 
terms, but also they have grown out of conflicting views as to the principles and 
objects to be attained. The earlier laws, those of 1875 and 1882, were designed to 
exclude the vicious, the criminals, and the paupers, those who could not or would 
not support themselves. The later laws, the anti-contract lalsjr laws of 1885, 1887, 
and 1888, sought to exejude those who had the ability and forethought to provide 
means of supporting themselves, namely, a definite contract for work in this country. 
The earlier laws excluded the worst; the later laws often exclude the best, though 
tliey have also another important bearing. The consequence is that both the 
immigrant and the iqspecUir must summon all their ingenuity to steer between the 
two extremes. If an immigrant is sound in body and mind, and therefore able to 
compete with American wotkmen, he is admitted, but if he has the certain prospect 
of competing with American workmen as shown in the possession of a contract, they 
exclude him. On the face of th» law, the contradiction seems inexplicable. But an 
e xamin ation of the principles tmderlying the two phases of the law explains the con¬ 
tradiction. On the one side it is sought to protect the American public generally by 
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excluding those classes who threaten the property or lives or morals o^ the^pAople, 
and whoso presence increases the expenses of Government. On the other hand, it 
is sought to protect a single class of the community—the working oiass. In this 
respect the alien contract labor law is analogous t<i the protective tariff, whereby it 
is intended, by protecting one class of the community against the cheap manufactures 
of foreign countries, to promote industry and indirectly to benefit the entire com¬ 
munity. The object of the contract labor law is, through protetiting a single class, 
the largest class in the community, to raise the standards of living and benefit the 
whole community. But the analogy is not precise, since the immigration laws 
impose no general restrictive head fax but are limited only to one class of immi¬ 
grants, namely, those who come under that kind" of special inducement and solicita¬ 
tion involved in a contract to work in this country. Moreover, employers have 
sometimes made it a practice to import large bodies of men, often jnere unskilled 
laborers, for the purpose of combating labor organizations or of breaking a strike. 
These forms of inducement are especially characteristic of the earlier immigration 
from a given country, preceding such time as the workingmen of that country have 
learned to look upon immigration as a means of improving\heir industrial condition. 
After immigration reaches the magnitude of a flood, and foreigners are thenceforth 
attracted by letters and prepaid tickets of their friends already here, the earlier pro¬ 
tection of the alien contract labor law loses much of its efficacy, and adflitional 
restrictions more analogous to a protective tariff find favor. In the case of the 
Chinese, the irrotective theory has been carried to its extreme limit, and working¬ 
men of this race are absolutely prohibited from stopping in this country. But in -the 
case of the Europeans, foreign competition has not been considered so mena<’ing. 
The great majority up until quite a recent period came from countries related to the 
people already here in race, language, literature, religion, and representative gov¬ 
ernment. Any restriction against immigrants from these countries must he a specific 
protection against a definite recognized evil. This evil appeared at first chiefly in 
the artificial immigration induced by employers for the purpose of breaking labor 
organizations. Immigrants who came on their own initiative or on the ropresunta- 
tion of friends and relatives arc especially exempt. This difference in the treatment 
of the Chinese and ttie European immigrant, however, loses its force in proportion 
as European immigration extends its recruiting area more and more toward the 
Orient, as it has done in recent years. The question now uppermost is that of the 
direct restriction of immigrants who are considered undesirable on general economic 
and social grounds and not merely on the ground of contract labor. 

In addition to these new characteristics of immigration itself, which render the 
principle of the alien contract labor law relatively less important, the law does not 
accomplish tlie results originally expected by its advocates, and the successive inter¬ 
pretations of the courts, coupled with an administration at some points less strict 
and a growing acquaintance with its loopholes on the part of the immigrants them¬ 
selves, have rendered the law practically a nullity. 

This appears plainly in a review of the legislation itself as affected by the decisions 
of the courts and by an examination of the practices of the inspectors and the admin¬ 
istrative authorities. • 

The alien contract labor laWj as originally enacted in 1886, applied only to the 
importer of contract laborers and not to the immigrant. This defect was partially 
corrected in 1887 by a clause which commanded the officers to send back to the 
nation to which they belong all contract laborers. In so far as the law has been 
effective it has been due mainly to the latter clause. There have been very few cases 
in which the importer was fined, but there have been over 8,000 contract laborers, or 
those deemed to be such, sent back by the contract labor inspectors. The reasons 
for the difference are plain. The conviction of the importer depends upon a prose¬ 
cution in court, but the deportation of an immigrant turns upon the views of admin¬ 
istrative authoritia» who are not strictly Ixmnd by the letter of the law. This feature 
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was-deflnitely provided for by the Uw of 1894 which makes the decision of the immi¬ 
gration' ofiScers, if adverse to the admission of an alien of the excluded classes, final, 
with an appeal only to the Secretary of the Treasury and not to the courts. 

There are therefore two broad divisions in the application of the alien contract labor 
law: First, the interpretation placed upon the law by the courts, affecting mainly the 
importer; second, the administration of the law by the Treasury Department, affect¬ 
ing mainly the exclusion of contnurt; lalmrers. 

In the prosecution of importers very few judgments have been secured. The courts 
hold the law to be highly penal, since it provides a fine to be imposed upon the 
importer, and on this account he is given the benefit of every doubt. With this fn 
view the courts hold strictly to the letter of the law in defining a contract, but hold to 
the so-called spirit of the law in exempting from its penalties all those laborers who 
(xiuld not ho shown to he Hjiccifically and unquestionably excluded by its terms from 
the country. In other words, if the contract reveals any flaw whatever the importer 
is released, and if an imported laborer can possibly be admitted the importer is also 
released. 

The strict interpretation in the case of the contract is shown in the holding of the 
courts that in order to convict the importer the contract must have the following 
elements; 

1. It must designate the time, during which employment is to continue and the rate 
of wages to be paid. This practically exempts in nearly every case the importer, 
since a labor contract seldom specifies the duration of employment, and even often 
the amount of wages is left indefinite. 

2. The importer can not be convicted unless the contract is completed. This com¬ 
pletion requires the actual migration of the lalmrer to the United States and his land¬ 
ing upon American soil. Now the law in another place requires the immigration 
officials to deport before landing all aliens coming under a labor contract. Therefore 
they are required not only to send back their only witness to the contract, but also 
to prevent the completion of the illegal contract itself. 

3. The importer can not be convicted for encouraging or soliciting immigration, or 
prepaying the passage of the immigrant unless when he did so ho knew the existence 
of the illegal contract. 

Taking these three strict interpretations into consideration, the immigration officials 
and the district attorneys have been able in only an insignificant number of cases to 
secure conviction of the importer. Conviction, how'ever, is sometimes secured under 
pother clause which prohibits advertisements published in a foreign country prom¬ 
ising employment to aliens when they come to the United States. In this case actual 
immigration need not take place, and the proof of a contract is not required in order 
to convict the importer. The advertisement is looked upon simply as a form of 
solicitation and is punished as such. This, however, is the only form of solicitation 
for whose punishment the law provides. 

The foregoing statement shows the strict interpretation of the courts as applied to 
a contract. The following shows the liberal interpretation as applied to the exempted 
classes of laborers—that is, those classes with whom the importer may contract for 
employment without laying himself liable to the violation of the law. 

The general law applies in terms only to “alien immigrants,” and the courts have 
distinguished, on the one hand, aliens who are immigrants and, on the other hand, 
aliens who are only temporary visitors and aliens who are residents. ■ It has been 
held that all persons who come across the border from Canada to perform daily labor 
and return at night, even though they be under contract, do not furnish ground for 
the conviction of the importer, since they are not iffimigrants, because they do not 
come here intending to acquire permanent or temporary home. 

Also it has been held that aliens who have once been in the country have thereby 
become residents, even though unnkturalized, and when, having returned to their 
own land, they enter the United States a second time, they are no longer “alien 
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immigrants,” but they are alien residents. Thus the importer who brings in the 
alien residents under contract is not liable to penalty. Congress amended the law 
in 1894 so as to give the Secretary of the Treasury final authority in deporting aliens 
whether they were immigrants or residents, but this does not apply to a prosecution 
of an importer, who may continue to import aliens under contract, provided they 
formerly resided in this country. 

There are certain classes of aliens who are immigrants who may be admitted, even 
though they come under contract. These are personal or domestic servants, includ¬ 
ing coachmen, but not including farm hands or dairymen. There are also relatives 
of friends of persona in this country who have l)een assisted by the latter to come. 
When it is considered that 65 per cent of the immigrants come on tickets that have 
been bought or paid for in this country it will las seen that this exemption is a 
large one, and, moreover, it is the principal means by which, at the present time, 
employers desiring to import laborers secure their immigration. They simply speak 
to their friends, advising them of the opportunities for employment, and the latter 
attend to the correspondence and solicitation necessary to bring the foreigner to 
these shores. This exemption, however, does not permit ftn immigrant to come if 
he belongs to one of the excluded classes, or if he can be shown to be under con¬ 
tract. In other words, when an immigrant comes witli his own money the burden 
is on the Government to show that he belongs to the excluded classes, but when he 
comes assisted by a relative or friend the burden is on tlie immigrant to prove that 
he Is not of the excluded classes. 

The act of 1885, through an oversight, had not specifically exempted from its pro¬ 
hibition ministers and college professors. When, therefore, the corporation of 
Trinity Church in 1888 engaged a minister in England to come here arid take charge 
of its church as a pastor, a suit was brought in a Federal court charging violation of 
the alien contract-lalrar law. Judge Wallace, of the lower court, maintained that 
Congress had prohibited the importation of all aliens under contract to perform, not 
only labor, but any service of any kind; but that Congress had made certain specific 
exceptions, such as actors, lecturers, artists, and so on. Therefore the law applied 
to all kinds of service not specifically exempted. Now, there was no specific exemp¬ 
tion of ministers. Consequently the law applied to ministers, and their importation 
under contract is a violation of the law. He surmised that this was an oversight in 
the enactment of the law, but he held that the courts are not at liberty to go outside 
of the language of a statute to search for a meaning which it does not reasonably bear. 
When this case came before the Supreme Court of the United States, the ruling of 
Judge Wallace was overthrown, and the Supreme Court maintained the right of the 
courts to inquire into the debates of Congress, the reports of Senate and House com¬ 
mittees, in order to ascertmn the intention of the lawmakers. In doing this the 
court inferred that Congress intended to exclude only those whose labor or service 
s manual in character, and that all other classes could be admitted even under con¬ 
tract without imposing a penalty upon the importer. 

The decision in the Trinity case furnished a precedent for exemptions on the part 
of the lower courts, which grew wider and wider year by year, until by a decision in 
the circuit court of appeals in the seventh circuit in 1899 not only were professional 
clasees exempted from the prohilfition of the law, but even all skilled labor. It was 
held in this decision that the “ law does not exclude such' professional classes as 
surgeons and physicians or such skilled occupations as those of engineer, bookkeeper, 
stenographer, typewriter, clerk, saleswoman, draper, or window dresser;” indeed, 
that “Congress never intended to include in the act skilled labor of any kind;” that 
It was the intention of Congressunerely to “stay the influx of che^p, unskilled manual 
Umt,” and to shut out “only the cheaper, grosser sort of unskilled and unhoused 
Amual labor.” This decision of the appellate court, accepted as it has been by 
atiter 'courts and by the administrative authorities, has reduced the law to such « 
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point that it ia no longer a practical means of restricting immigration. The cheap 
labor from eastern and southern Europe dc^ not come under contract, and so evades 
the law, while skilled laborers, who naturally would be more likely to enter into 
contracts, are by this decision exempted from the law. 

Turning to the second aspect of the alien contract labor law, the deportation of 
immigrants, we find the conditions entirely different from those which pertain to 
the prosecution of the importer. By an amendment to the law adopted in 1894, the 
lecisions of the inspectors, upon appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury, are final in 
;hc case of all aliens, whether immigrants or former residents. There is no appeal 
p the courts. The courts will refuse to interfere on habeas corpus, even when they 
lee that what they consider serious injustice is being done; they affirm that the statute 
loes not require inspectors even to take testimony, and that they can exclude an 
mmigrant on whatever inspection and examination they choose to undertake. Of 
iourse the decision of the inspectors and the Secretary is not binding ujxjn thesourt 
n the prosecution of the importer. 

Such being the large discretion in the liands of the Treasury Department, the 'effi- 
iiency of the law in respect to the exclusion of obnoxious immigrants depends 
mrtly upon the opinions and convictions of the official, and partly upon the admin- 
strative machinery. The latter may be briefly stated. Excluded classes whom the 
Bureau of Immigration is authorized to debar, without appeal to the courts, are 
Iiose who are likely to become a public chaige on account of idiocy, insanity, and 
lauperism; those who suffer from loathsome or contagious diseases; those who have 
jeen convicted of a felony, or even a misdemeanor involving moral turpitude; 
jolygamists and contract laborers. In order that the inspectors may proi)erly exe- 
!Ute their duties, they require in the first place as complete information as possible 
-egarding the thousands of immigrants who pass under their examination. The 
nethods devised for this purpose do not include consular or medical examination at 
.he foreign port of debarkation. The princijial reliance to prevent debarkation 
>f tbe ineligible classes is placed upon the agents of the steamship companies. It is 
•easoned that if the steamship companiesare compelled to bear the burden of deport- 
ng the passengers who have been ex(;luded from Iknding, they will take careful pre¬ 
cautions in prohibiting tlieir agents from selling tiikets to those liable to be debarred. 
The better class of steamship eomfianies, indeed, carry out this theory, since they 
nake their agents responsible even for the expense of the passage back to the coun¬ 
try of debarkation. The steamship companies are required to fill out, for the use of 
.nspectors at the United States ports, a manifest or list of names of all alien Immi- 
^Tants before they embark on the steamer, giving certain information specified by 
law. These manifests are verified by the master and surgeon of the vessel before 
the United States consul at the port of embarkation. 

Upon arrival at the American port the immigrants are passed in file, first before the 
medical inspectors detailed from the Marine-Hospital Service fur this work, then 
before the immigration inspectors who, with the ship’s manifest in their presence, 
make inquiries relative to their eligibility to land. Should the immigration inspector 
sntertaln any doubt whatever as to eligibility, he is required by law to hold the 
immigrant for further inquiry before a board of inspectors. This board is known as 
tbe board of special inquiry , and in framing it the legislators contemplated an admin¬ 
istrative court which should be free as much as possible from the personal motives of 
the individual inspector, and able to establish standards for admission and rejection. 
It is found that on an average the immigration inspectors admit 80 or 90 per cent of 
all immigrants, and retain 10 to 20 per cent for special inquiry. The board of special 
inquiry in turn admits some 86 per cent of those examined by it, and rejects 10 or 16 
per cent. As a result the total number debarred each year is about 1 per cent of the 
total number of the immigrants. 
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The leading cause for exclusion in point of numbers is that of pauperism or lia¬ 
bility to become a public charge. The next in oixier is that of contract labor; follow¬ 
ing is that of loathsome and contagious diseases. « 

CoNTBACT-LAeOK iNSPECjriOK. 

The inspection of contract laborers is distinguished from that of the general inspec¬ 
tion in the contemplation of the law. The contBtcHabor inspectors recede higher 
salaries than others and are selected with a special view to the peculiar nature of 
their empioyment. Owing to a change made in the spring of 1899 at the port of 
New York in the assignment of duties to the contracWabor inspectors, there has 
been a marked fading off in the number of deportations. Prior to that date those 
inspectors did not take charge of a line of immigrants when engaged in a regular 
inspection, but limited themselves to observation of immigrants as they passed t)efore 
the immigrant inspector. Since that time the various classes of inspectors have 
been placed on the same line of duty, with the falling off already noted in the depor¬ 
tation. The justification advanced by the commissioner at New York for this change 
in method is the need of uniformity in inspection and srtiuring the advantages of 
these highly paid inspectors in cooperation with the other less skilled immigrant 
inspectors. This justification, however, is denied by other oflieers of the Bureau of 
Immigration, who contend that the change in method has practically defeated the 
purpose of the law. (p. 662-865.) 

It is, of course, impossible that of the thousands of immigrants landing each year 
none should be admitted who should not have been excluded. In view of this con¬ 
dition, the law since 1888 provides that the Secretary of the Treasury may, within 
1 year alter landing, arrest and deport any immigrant who has landed contrary to 
the prohibition of the law. The expense of such deportation is borne by the import¬ 
ing vessel if the causes originated prior to migration, or by the imndgrant fund if 
the causes originated after migration. The importance of this provision is shown in 
the fact that in the year 1900 the number of immigrants deported within 1 year after 
landing was 356 out of a total of 4,603. The 1-year period is peculiarly valuable in 
the case of Contract laborers who, coming as they do to this country admirably 
coached in the answers to be given to inspectors, are able to effect a landing and to 
fulfill their contracts for employment. The discretion of the Secretary in arresting 
and deporting such cases without the delay and formality of legal procedure, after 
investigation by agents of the Bureau at the locality of employment, is an effective 
feature in the law. Whether the period of 1 year is long enough may be ques¬ 
tioned. The extension of the period to 2 years, especially in the case of those who 
become public charges or those who become insane, would increase the efficiency of 
the law. 

Immiobation thbouoh Canada. 

Apart from the defects of the alien contract-labor law, unquestionably the most 
serious defect in immigration legislation is found in the failure to protect the border 
lines between Canada and Mexico. In proportion to the efficiency of the inspection 
and deportation of immigrants at the seaports of the United States, those classes lia¬ 
ble to be debarred naturally seek these back entrances. In 1893 and in 1896 the 
Commissioner of Immigration entered into agreements with the steamship com¬ 
panies entering Canadian ports, and with the railroad companies carrying passengers 
from those ports to the American border, by which the United States inspectors 
were permitted to examine immigrants on lauding. This agreement was not offi¬ 
cially recognized by the Canadian government, and its standing is maintained only 
as a voluntary arrangement, without power of enforcement by the American Gov¬ 
ernment in case of violation. The agreement applies only to thoee immigrants from 
Europe or Asia manifested to the United States, and of course does not apply to 
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those manifested to ii^terior points of Canada, wlio miglit intend thereafter to cross 
over to the American side. The railroad companies agree not to sell tickets to those 
who are rejected by the American inspectors, and the steamship companies agree 
to carry them back to the port when(« they came. The agreement has proved 
unsatisfactory, mainly because the American Government lacks the power of legal 
enforcement.. 

More seriikus, however, is the evasifti of the law which is practiced by manifesting 
immigrants to Canadian interior points. These, of course, l)eing ostensibly immi¬ 
grants to Canada, can not be subjected to inspection by officials of the United States, 
and it is an easy matter for them, having once reached their Canadian destination, 
to cross to the Amerii'an side. The commissioners at the .\merican Ixrrder have 
power only to send them hack to the Canadian side and not to conduct them to the 
ships which brought them. Consfiqiiently they fiml it an easy matter to return at 
mignardcd points along the 3,(K)0 miles of the frontier. The only method which has 
been adopted to meet this evsision has Isjeu the attempt to iuspwd immigrants at 
Liverpool, but as this also deiterids on the consent of the steamship (companies and 
has no binding force, it is found that many undesirable immigrants are carried by 
the companies even after having been rejected bj’ the reiiresentatives of the Ameri¬ 
can Government, (pp. 684-602.) 

Legislation ok Germany ani> Italy. 

The legislation of Muropean countries in general has during the i>ast fifty years 
permitted free and voluntary emigration, except in case of attempt to escape mili¬ 
tary duties. The German Government, however, in 1897, adopted a law which 
marks an important innovation. In addition tx) the design of the law to j>rotect the 
emigrant in the purclnuse of his ticket and in his transportation, the law provides 
f<ir additional prote<’tion on the part of the fatherland in the country of his settle¬ 
ment, and endeavors also to maintain Gorman institutions among the emigrants by 
diverting their migration away from North America, where they are rapidly assimi¬ 
lated, to South America, where they continue commercial and even political relations 
with the home countri'. Tliis is brought about by granting to the chancellor of the 
Empire the ])Ower to license contractors or companies, who are permitted to solidt" 
emigrants and to settle them in colonies. These licenses are not granted to eom- 
panies ojierating hi the United States, but solely to those who conduct emigration 
to South America and the German colonies, (p. 696.) 

The Italian legislation of 1901 is modeled somewhat,after the German legislation 
of 1897, but does not carry to the same extent the attempt to discriminate between 
countries to which emigrants shall be encouraged to migrate. The law provides 
for the establishment of employment agencies in the countries of settlement, for pro¬ 
tection to emigrants in tlio purchase of tickets and their transportation, and creates 
the office of commissioner of immigration, with assistants nominated by cooperative 
societies and trade organizations, for suisirvisioii of emigration, (p. 699.) 

Other countries, outside of tlie United States, receiving immigrants, which have 
legislated especially upon the subject, are the British colonies of Canada, Australia, 
and South Africa. Canada has, with one exception, aiiopted legislation of various 
kinds for the promotion of immigratiom, especially that of desirable immigrants for 
the Rgricultural sections of the country. The several British colonies have agencies 
in Great Britain, and certain colonies of Australia provide free and assisted passages 
for laborers and domestic servants and for small farmers. They also provide “nom¬ 
inated passages”—that is, assistance to immigrants who are named by the residents 
of the colony, for whom they have contracted to furnish employment after immigra¬ 
tion. These colonies make special effort to secure only the beet immigrants from 
the British Isles, and have severe restrictions agdnst pauper, criminal, and diseased 
607a -y * 
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immigmnts of all clasees. Natal, New Zealand, and Sonth Wales have in the last 
three or four years adopted educational tests. The legislation of-the Australasian 
colonies restricting Chinese immigration is prohibitive in the form of a high head 
tax, ranging from $50 to $160, and limiting the number who can be brought to a cer¬ 
tain ratio of the tonnage of the vessel, usually 1 immigrant for every 100 or 600 
tone, and imposing heavy penalties upon the shipowner for all Chinese carried in 
excess of this proportion. This legislation also extends to the Japanese and the 
inhabitants of the Malay Islands (pp. 709-719). 

The exception to the liberal policy of Canada, noted above, is found in the con¬ 
tract labor law of 1897, modeled after similar legislation in the United States, with 
the important addition that a private citizen, as well as the attorney-general, is 
authorized to institute prosecution of the importer of the, laborer. This exception to 
the general character of Canadian legislation can not, however, be considered as 
really an exception, since it applies only to immigrants from the United States, and 
may be considered as in the nature of a retaliatory enactment (p. 719). 




I. STATISTICS OP IMMIORATION. 

A. Defective statistics* —Dr. Senner, former commissioner of immigra¬ 
tion at New York, declares that the statistics of immigration were exceedingly 
defective before the new law of 1893 went into effect, especially under the admin¬ 
istration of the State of Now York. Many old records showed whole pages blank 
so far as the answers to the questions concerning nationality, destination, and 
age were concerned. About half of the immiCTants stated their destination as 
New York, though comparatively few actually remained there. The officials 
freely admitted that the statistics on those subjects had been largely guesswork. 
This was necessarily the case on account of the very small number of inspectoWi 
Even the count of immi^ants could not always be accurate and complete. A 
comparison of the statistics of immigration with the census figures shows great 
inaccuracy in the former, esiiecially arising from the failure to ascertain whether 
the immigrant had been in the United States before. 

Tlie statistics as to nationality have up to. the latest period been unsatisfactory, 
partly on account of the ignorance of the inspectors as to the many and complex 
nationalities of Europe, and partly on account of the changes in the methods of 
preparing the tables. Nevertheless the statistics generally are greatly improved 
since 189S. 

Dr. Sonner suggests that the immigration authorities would bo greatly assisted 
in preparing statistics if the ticket agent in Europe who sells the ticket should 
require answers to inteiTogatories as to the jiomts covered by the statistics and 
should enter these replies with the signature of the immigrant, the schedule thus 
prepared to be submitted to the inspectors. (178, 179.) 

Mr. SoHULTKis, a special commissioner who visited Europe in 1891 'to investi¬ 
gate immigration, declares that the methods of counting immigrants and ascer¬ 
taining their nationality have been andare still very unsatisfactory. OnlyatNew 
York are immigrants counted by immigration officers; at the other ports they are 
reported by steamship companies merely. Statistics of immigration from Canada 
have been entirely dropped. Formerly it was the practice to count two children 
as equal to one person. Steamship companies often land immigrants under guise 
of employees, thus evading the head tax. Statistics of nationality are based 
entirely on port from which immigrant sailed, an undue number thus being 
assigned to Germany and England (an erroneous statement). Italian and Gor¬ 
man statistics show larger numbers of emigrants than our statistics of immigra¬ 
tion. Even the census statistics are inaccurate. The numter of Italians in the 
country in 1890 was placed at 183,000. It was estimated by Italian authorities 
at 600,000. (27,28,80.) 

Mr. Eichleb, chief of the statistical and record division of the bureau of immi- 

f ration at New York, testifies that nearly all of the early records of the Now York 
tate Inspection bureau, as well as those of the first years of the United States 
service at New York City, were destroyed by fire at Ellis Island. He tMnks that 
the loss was a very serious one, since the only duplicates of these records are to 
be found at the United States custom-house. 

_ Mr. Bichler states further, that the United States authorities followed the sta¬ 
tistical methods-of the State bureau up to the time of the recent adoption of the 
rwe classification of immigrants in place of that by political divisions. He con¬ 
siders that the statistical methods at present are very satisfactory, being much 
superior to those existing before, but adds that more careful statistics concerning 
cabin passengers are desirable. (188.) 

O^patioM ofimmigranta.—'iSx. MoSweenbt, assistant commissioner of immi¬ 
gration at New York, believes that the statistics concerning the occupations 
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of individuals are of no value whatever. Especially those who state themselves 
to be farmers are usually mere farm laborers, who are ready to drift into any 
unskilled labor which presents itself. 

The statements of the iinmij^ants concerning their destination in this country 
also give very little information as to the actual distribution of immigrants. 
(83, 83.) 

Destination of immigmnts .— ^Mr. MoSweenby says that the statements con¬ 
cerning destination of immigrants in their manifests are usually exceedingly 
misleading. A much larger proportion give their destination as New York City 
than actually remain there. This is partly owing to the fact that the immigrants 
know no other place to put down, but sometimes there is willful falsification. 
The effect of such falsification is not merely to make the statistics unsatisfactory, 
but persons are sometimes admitted on the strength of having a certain amount 
of money, practically all of which is immediately taken from them in paying raih 
way fare, so that they are likely to become paupers when reaching their actual 
destination. For this reason the witness thinks that a fine for willful falsification 
as to destination would bo desirable. 

B. Nutionnlity and race. —Mr. McSweeney believes that the statistics 
concerning the nationality of immigrants have been of little value prior to 181)9. 
Kegard has been given hitherto only to the political divisions from which the 
immigrants came and not to their nationality. Thus it appeared that 40,000 Eus- 
sians came to the United States during 1898, whereas the great majority of these 
were Poles or Jews, probably not over 200 being actuS Bnssians. Austria- 
Hungary furnishes a large proportion of our immigrants, yet there aro very few 
who can be called Austrians and comparatively few “Huns” of Magyars. The 
immigrants from Austria-Hungary aro mostly Slovaks, Slavonians, and Croa- 
tians, etc. Although Poland has been divided among different countries the 
Poles are as distinguished a race as ever. The witness greatly approves the 
change in methods adopted in 1899 by which the attempt is made to ascertain 
the race of the immigrants. (83, 83.) 

Dr. Senner points out the danger of misunderstanding on the part of the gen¬ 
eral public as the result of the change in the method of classifying immigrants 
from the basis of nationality to that of race. Ho quotes from a recent editorial 
in the Now York Times, which makes entirely misleading statements as to tho 
number of Swiss and Hungarians coming into tho United States, as compared 
with the previous year, those errors-arising from the change in classification. 
To avoid theso difficulties the old statistics by nationality should be continued 
with the others. Moreover, thoro are a number of ethnological errors in the new 
cla.ssification, and the system is exceedingly difficult to carry out with accuracy. 
(187.) 

Mr. McSweeney says that the purpo.se3 of the now classification of immigi-ants 
according to race rather than nationality is to afford a fairer basis for judging 
the industrial character and effects of immigration. The system is not intended 
to discriminate against the Jews or against those of any other faith, although in 
order to secure accurate information as to nationality inquiries concerning reli¬ 
gious faith are often necessary. 

Under the former practice tho immigration bureau trusted primarily to the 
statements made by the immigrants upon their manifests for ascertaining the 

E lace from which the immigrants had come. It is easy for these statements to 
e made incorrectly or dishonestly. Tlie present method of investigation on the 
basis of language and other tests reduces the statistical errors. ^1, 8^) 

Dr. Sapfoed, who was a member on the committee, with Mr. McSweeney, Mr. 
Campliell, and Mr. Eogers, which recommended the adoption of the new method 
of statistics, first adopted in 1898-99, which substitutes classification according 
to language or race for that according to territory, believes that the new system 
is a great imiirovement on the old. At the same time he considers that the for¬ 
mer statistics were essentially accurate as regards tho number of persons coming 
from each political division, and that the conclusions which have been based 
upon these statistics were by no means misleading. Statistics based on political 
divisions are still compiled, the new method feng in addition to the old. 
(181,188.) 

Mr. 'Wolf, vice-president of the B’nai Bkith, states that he and others have 
protested against the separate classification of Jews in the statistics of immigra¬ 
tion,on the ground that they are not a nationality but a religious body, and 
oimht no more to be separately classified than Presbyterians or Catholics, (850.) 

Mr, Haul, secretary of the Immigration Bestriction League, submitted state- 
iqents and dU^^ams showing the changes in the nationality of imminante in 
recent years*' In 1669 the Imrnigrants from southeastern Europe, inoluffing Aus- 
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tria-Hungary, Italy, Russia, and Poland, furnished only nine-tenths of 1 cent 
of the total number of immigrants; while those from northwestern Europe, 
including Great Britain, Prance, Germany, and the Scandinavian countries, fur¬ 
nished 74wr cent. In 1880 southeastern Europe furnished 8 i)er cent and north¬ 
western BJurope t>4 per cent. In 1896 the proportion from southeastern Europe 
had risen to 52 per cent and that from northwestern Europe had fallen to but 39 
per cent; while the respective proportions in 1898 were 67 per cent and 88 per 
cent. (u O.) 

Mr. WOLF presents an estimate showing that for the year ending November 1, 
1899, tlie number of Jewish immigrants to tlte United States was about 37,000, 
and for the year ending November 1,1900, about 63,000. Jews are e8timate<l to 
have furnished about 12 per cent of the total immigration in the fiscal years 1898, 
1899, 1900. (252.) 


n. SOCIAL C^RACTBR AND BFFBCT8 OF IMMIGRATION. 

A. Illiteracy of immigrants.— Mr. Stchp, ez-commissioner-general of 
immigration, says that at present the asking by the immigration bureau of the 
question as to ability to read and write is not specially authorized by law. Even 
among steerage passengers the proportion of illiterate Swiss, Germans, Swedes, 
Norwegians, Englisli, and Iri sh is less than the proportion for the entire population 
of the United States. But the southern countries of Europe, and Russia, have 
inferior educational facilities, and the proportion of illiteracy is high. In Portu¬ 
gal 77 per cent of the population are illiterate; Italy, 54 per cent; Hungary, 46 per 
cent; Russia, 41 per cent. The average for the entire United States is 13.48 per 
cent. The illiteracy of immigrants was less in 1897 than in 1896. (6,7.) 

Mr. Hall points out that the immigrants from the southeastern countries of 
Europe, who have been increasing greatly in proportion, are much more illiterate 
than those from northwestern Europe, in 1896 only 4.5 per cent of the immi¬ 
grants from Great Britain, Prance, Geimany, and the Scandinavian countries 
were illiterate, while 47 iier cent of those from Italy, Austria-Hungary, Russia, 
and Poland were Illiterate. The females, as a rule, are more illiterate than the 
males. The fact that a large proportion of the immigrants are above the school 
age and not likely to attend schools in this country has an important bearing not 
only upon their future standard of intelligence, but also upon their assimilation. 
(.50, .54.) 

Mr. Hall calls attention to the fact that the immigration from Italy has increased 
from less than 1 per cent of the total in 1869 to nearly one-fourth of the total in 
1899. Of the 76,489 Italians who landed in New York in the latter year 83 per 
cent were from southern Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia. The southern Italians are a 
very undesirable class. The average illiteracy of southern Italians is 67.4 per 
cent, as compared with 11.2 per cent for northern Italians. The average amount 
of money brought by southern Italians was $8; by northern, 821. Of southern 
Italians 2.1 per cent were debarred from entrance; of northern Italians, only 0.7 
per cent. (67.) 

Out of 60 anthracite miners whom Mr. Rosbndale, special agent of the depart¬ 
ment of agriculture of the State of Pennsylvania, interviewed in 1897, 8 could 
read and write English, 20 their own language, and 22 were illiterate. Very few 
of the children—not 1 out of 50—attended the public schools. The boys were 
mostly at work as helpers, pickers, etc., in the mines, and the girls did the house¬ 
work. (190,191.) 

, Tendency of forciB:n born toward cities.— Mr. Hall refers to 
the well-known tendency of the foreign bom to settle largely in cities rather than 
in small towns or in the rural districts. In 1890, 44 per cent of all foreign bom 
in the United States were found in the 124 principal cities. The proportion of 
Norw^ane in these cities was 20 per cent; English, 41 per cent; (Germans, 48 per 
cent; Russians, 65 per cent; Poles, 67 per cent; Italians, 59 per cent. In other 
words, tM more ilhterate races tend to the cities in a greater -degree than the 
others. This fact is attributed by the witness to the lack of ente^nse and energy 
on the Mrt of these races. There are plenty of unsettled regions in the country 
to which Itahans could go if they woulel, but they have not the disposition. They 
South where they might seem to Do invited by the climate. 

The immigrants are found in especially large numbers in those districts or cities 
which are reco^ized as l^ing slums. The less advanced races furnish a much 
l^go^ proportion of the inhabitants of these slums than the >inoi'e advanced. 
Thus immigrants from southem Europe furnish 19 times as many of .thd slum 
population of New York as immigrants from northwestern Europe, 90 timetf as 
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siany in the slums of Chicago, and 71 times as many in the slums of Philadel¬ 
phia. The average of illiteracy of the immigrants from northwestern Europe in 
me dnms of these 4 cities is 25 per cent, of those from southeastero Europe 54 per 
cent, while the average illiteracy of the native Americans in the slums is only 7 
per cent. 

Efforts to induce immi^ants to leave the cities and settle in the country have 
usually proved to he unsuccessful. Thus the Hebrew Aid Society of New York 
spent about $600 per family in carrying a number of families into the country, 
but within 2 years most of them were hack again. (54-66.) 

IHstrilmHon of immigrantH—iiT. Hall points out that most immigrants 
to this country settle in the Northeastern States. This is attributed largely 
to the fact that New York is the chief landing place, and that the immigrants do 
not know of opportunities elsewhere. In the South the colored race furnishes all 
the unsMUed Mwr that is required. The reports of the Commissioner of Immi¬ 
gration say that in 1896 72 per cent of all the immigrants stated that their desti¬ 
nation was either Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, or Pennsylvania, while only 
11 per cent were destined for States south of the Potomac and west of the Missis¬ 
sippi. The Scandinavians have to a considerable extent settled in colonies in 
Minnesota and other Northwestern States, but the immigrants from the south¬ 
eastern countries of Europe are especially prone to locate in the Northeastern 
States. (65,56.) 

Mr. Stomp speaks of the marked tendency of people of same nationality to settle 
together, especially in cities. The Scandinavians to some extent form farm colo¬ 
nies in the West, and the Huns and Poles in the mining regions of Pennsylvania. 
In these latter cases the native language is retained in places of worship and 
schools. (22.) 

Mr. ScHULTEls says that there is a natural tendency of persons of same nation¬ 
ality to group together, but that this has an injurious effect in the case of our 
immigrants, preventing assimilation. The second generation, however, usually 
learn to read and write Englidi. (31.) 

Dr. Sbnneb declares that the settlement of immigrants in colonies of their own 
nationality is to a certain extent necessary, and unavoidable at the outset. Such 
colonies, however, do not stick together very long in most cases. The desire of 
the foreign bom to become Americanized is usually intense. The second genera¬ 
tion, in any case, can no longer be held to the old customs or language. There is 
indeed considerable complaint on this latter score among Goi-mans in this country. 
Even the Jews in New York we rapidly becoming assimilated and Americanized. 
The colonies of Poles and Hungarians in Pennsylvania are to be sure still far from 
being assimilated, but this is accounted for in part by opposition to them on the 
part of Americans which m^es them social outcasts. Many of them, especially 
of the second generation, would be glad to mingle more with Americans. The 
witness does not think that the public school facilities offered to these pwple in 
Pennsylvania are sufficient or that proper compulsion is exercised to bring chil¬ 
dren into the schools. 

Dr. Senner says further that these classes in Pennsylvania are not “ Huns,” as 
they are frequently called, but are Poles, Polacks, and Croats chiefly from Austria. 
Most of them came to this country under contract between 1881 and 1885. They 
are a tractable and peaceful people if left alone and not maltreated. At any rate, 
the cause of their nonassimilation is an exceptional one and it will not long con¬ 
tinue. (188,185,186.1 

Mr. Eosendals gives as reasons for the tendency of the Jews to settle in 
colonies in the cities, first, that by this means they are able to live among their 
own people. They have their synagospies arid their theaters. They can under¬ 
stand their neighbors and their neighbors can understand them. In the country 
they would be uolated. In the second place, the other races about them, despise 
them, ridicule them, call names after fliem in the streets, and moreover, object 
to living among them, and .remove from their neighborhood. The solidity of 
the race colonies is due partly to the voluntary withdmwal of other races, as well 
as to the exclusiveness of the race itself. (195,196.) 

Mr. Beown, deputy chief of the bureau of licenses of New York, considers that 
the great number of unemployed and of paupers in New York City is duo to the 
fact that many people had rather live in the dty in the most abject poverty than 
earn a fairly comfortable living in other places. Mr. Brown would not favor an 
attempt to make it certain by law that every person conld^t a job in New York. 
If it were certs^ that a job would be provided for everyone who should come, 
' the whole population of the United States would gather there. (285,) 

Jemsh eoUmies in New Jersey.—Mr, "Wou gives statistics of popularion, wealth, 
Bnd,]psrsait8 of a part of the Jewish colonies in New Jertey. Those at Allismoe, 
Norma, and Carmel contain altogether 183 Jewish famflies, of whidh 52 are sedd 
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to be devoted ezclnsively to fanuinK, 26 to farming and tailoring, 59 to farming 
and other workshop occnpationg. and 48 to tailoring ezolnciyely. These families 
own 2,529 acres of land, of which 648 are nnder frmt, 1,081 under truck, and the 
remainder uncultivated. Their holdings are valued at $126,000, and there is an 
indebtedness on them of $70,000. Some statistics for the colony at Bosenhayn 
are also given. (246.) 

Mr. PowDEBLT says there is an increasing immigration of Russian Jews. They 
are very undesirable, being in poor physical condition and largely paters. 
Their settlements in Tennessee and New Jersey are not successful. An educa¬ 
tional test would exclude such Jews only temporarily, for they would soon learn 
to read some passage. (86, 42.) 

C> Citizenship and naturalization of immigrants! —Mr. HALLsays 
that the immigrants from the southeastern countries of Europe, the Slav and 
Latin races, are much less inclined to become citizens than those from the north¬ 
western countries. The average proportion of the southeastern immigrants in 
this country who are still aliens is about 32 per cent, as against 9.9 per c nt for 
those from the northwestern countries. The fact that the immigrants from the 
southeastern countries have, in many cases, not been in this country as long as 
the others does not explain all of this difference. There are comparatively few 
applications for naturalization even among those who have been here for some 
time, although in many cases Italians take out the first papers in order to facili¬ 
tate the passage of inspection in case they return to this country for a SE^nd time. 
Mr. Hall points out further that there are 16 States in the Union which permit 
aliens to vote without naturalization. (!57, 62.) 

Mr. PowDBRLY, Commissioner-General of Immigration, says that the naturali¬ 
zation laws are frequently violated, both for the purpose of securing the franchise 
and of evading immigration laws. International questions have been precipitated 
by tho arrest of persons abroad who claimed, fraudulently, to be United States 
citizens. The educational test for naturalization should be established. It is 
also desirable to give a landing certificate for each immigrant, to be presented on 
applying for naturalization. (45.) 

Mr. Bosendale found that out of 60 anthracite miners whom he interviewed 
in 1897, 2 had applied for citizenship and 4 were naturalized. (188.) 

Mr. Stump says that opposition to immigration comes largely from those who 
fear its political effects. The question of immigration should be clearly distin¬ 
guished from that of naturalization and the franchise. Stricter laws on the latter 
subject are perhaps desirable without restricting immigration. (22.) 

Mr. Schwab, of the North-German Lloyd Company, favors a requirement of 
ability to read and understand the Constitution of the United States as a condi¬ 
tion of naturalization. (108.) 


D. Criminality of Immigrants. —Mr. Hall asserts that the foreign bom 
and the children or the foreign bom are much more criminal in their tendencies 
than the native-born population. The census of 1890 ’howedthatwhilepersons of 
foreign birth or foreign parentage represented two-fifths of the total white popula¬ 
tion they furnished three-fifths of the whitecriminalsintheoountry, InMassachu- 
lefts, in 1894,85 per cent of the commitments to prisons were of persons of foreign 
mrentage, 30 per cent being of foreign birth, while the proportion of the foreign 
bym to the total population was 29 per cent. From this Mr. Hall draws the con- 
ciision that 100 persons of foreign birth in Massachusetts furnish ten times as 
nujiy criminals as 100 persons of native birth and parentage (a conclusion inoor- 
rectiy drawn). The witness has compared the criminality of the different nation¬ 
alises in Massachusetts, leaving out of account commitments for drunkenness as 
periaps not fairly to be compared. He finds that immigrants from Germany 
rnml^ed 8.6 criminals per thousand of their number in the State. Scandinavia, 
Scotland, loanee, and freland follow in the order named. Next came English 
immijuants, showing 7.2 criminals per thousandjropnlation; Russia, 7.9; Austria, 
10.4; lungary, 16.4; Poland, 16; Italy, 18.2. The average number of commit- 
mentsof the native bom was only 2.7 ^r thousand. The progression among the 
foreigsbom is exactly parallel to the proportion of illiteracy. (51.) 

Dr. 8 bnnes denies that there is any mose connection between illiteracy and 
crime^ He presents statistics conoemmg the nationality of immigrants in the 

P 'sons of Massachnsetts, New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
cut, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, 'Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan (bouse 
'ion). The figures also include the number of inmates of locm jaus and 
r of commitments for drunkenness in Massachusetto, and staostics for 
ries and other institutionB in Illinois, Connecticut, and Ohio. Hecom- 
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distributed between Russia and Austria. By bringing together the figures for 
these different States the witness has prepared the following table, which he 
declares shows that Italy, Austria, and Russia furnish a much smaller proportion 
of commitments than the more literate States of North Europe. (This metood 
of comparison is, of course, an exceedingly rough one.) (171-176.) 
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Italiarm. —Dr. Senneu declares that the Italians are an orderly and law-fearing 
class, the cases of the too free use of the knife being too rare exceptions to prove 
the contrary. Although their standard of life upon arriving in this count^ is 
relatively low, it rises rapidly. Italian labor is certainly welcome to do the 
rough work on railroads, sewers, etc., which American laborers are unwilling to 
undertake. (170,171.) 

Jews. —^Mr. Rokendale says that the Jews are a temperate people. Even 
among the lowest Polish Jews there is not so-much drunkenness as among others. 
There is not much crime among them, though there is much more than there 
used to be. Their crimes are largely in the way of fraud; swindling, buying 
go<^ under false pretenses, setting their stores on fire. But in sanitary con¬ 
ditions the Russian and Polish Jews are far below other immigrants. They seem 
to prefer to live in dirt. (194,195.) 

Mrs. Stucklen, matron of the Immigration Bureau at New York, believes that 
*tho law should be amended so that immoral women coming to this country may 
'be excluded. She thinks that it would often be possible to get proof of their char¬ 
acter by questioning in the board of special inquiry. The witness refers to one 
instance in particular where a womaii of this character came nominally as the 
wife of an immigrant. (146,147.) 

Mr. Rittek, manager of the Austro-Hungarian Home, says that one reason for 
the establishment of this home was the fact that immigrant women were getting 
into bad habits and oven sometimes into disorderly houses. The percentage 
going astray is practically nothing in comparison with what it formerly was. 
(393.) 

Dr. Benner thinks that the existing laws sufficiently prevent immigration of 
criminals to the United States, althou^, of course, there are exceptional cases in 
which they are admitted. (185.) 


£. Pauperism and insanity.— Mr. Hall refers to the census of 1890 ac 
showing that the foreign-bom population, constituting about one-seventh of tbs 
total populatiom furnished one-third of the total number of insane persons k) 
the country. The foreign-bom whites, one-sixth of the total number of whit®, 
furnished qne-half of the paupers supported in public institutions. It was found 
in Boston in 1897 that 66 per cent of those who were aided by the Industrial iid 
Society, the chief form of public charity, were foreign bom, although the for¬ 
eign bora were only 30 per cent of the population. 

In conclusion the witness states that there were supported at the public exyense 
in 1899 about 80,000 criminals, insane, and paupers or foreign birth. The awage 
cost of supporting them may be estimated at 1160 yearly, making the total 
expense 113,000,000. (51,53.)- 

Mr. ScHULTEis aflfirms that 40 per cent of inmates of our eleemosynwf insti¬ 
tutes are foreigners or of foreign descent. (M,87.) , 

Mr. DoBLER.inspectorlmmigrationBureau.New York, says that Inhisupinion 
a con^deraUe number of immigrants who come in the second cabin of i^ssels, 
bringing with them very little money, are likely to become public oharg/s soon 
after landing. Thus clerks, bookkeepers, and others who have been usMto the 
less profitable professions in Europe are likely to he unable to support thmselves 
here. (147.) j 

NatimuUUy of insane.—iSi. Goodwin Brown, counsel for the New Yfk State 
Commission in Lunacy, says that a fraction over 50 per cent of the insne in the 
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hospitals in the State of New York are foreign bom, although tiie foreign popu¬ 
lation of the State of New York coustitntes only 25 per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion. The conclusion is inevitable that the defective classes of immigrants nave 
not been successfully excluded from this country. The proportion of foreign- 
bom insane during tne last 10 years has varied from 40 to M per cent of the total 
number of insane. 

As the net increase in the number of insane in the State of New York is now 
about 700 per year, the net increase in the number of foreign-born insane may be 
taken to be 850 a year. The estimates show that the entire average cost to the 
State for each insane person is $8,000. On this basis, the yearly increase in the 
cost to the State from the foreign-bora insane is more than $1,000,000. What is 
true in regard to the insane, in respect to the large proportion of foreign bom, is 
true in respect to the inmates of the prisons, reformatories, houses of refuge, and 
all other public institutions. A larger i)ercentage of the foreign-bom insane 
come from Ireland than from any other country. It is probably tme that it is 
the least thrifty of the Irish who come over here. They come because of the hard 
conditions at home, and are, therefore, largely people who have lived on a low 
diet. This is, perhaps, in part an explanation of the large percentage of foreign 
bom among the insane in the New York institutions. (204,205,207,218.) 

Proportion of insane. —Mr. GloonwiN Beown says that in the Eastern States the 
ratio of insane persons to the whole population is pretty nearly constant, and that 
there is about 1 insane person in every 300 of the population. As one goes farther 
west the proportion nins less, and in the far Western States there is only 1 insane 
person to every 1,500 of the jiopulation. It seems to be the hardy persons who go 
to the Western States. The feAle and defective ones are left behind. It is impos¬ 
sible to estimate what the proportion of insane is in foreign countries. There is 
no centralized administration, and things are in a confused state. Furthermore, 
those countries permit a far greater number of defective persons to roam at large 
than is the case in this country. (213. 214.) 

Increase in number of insane. —Mr. Goodwin Bbowji says it is very questiona¬ 
ble whether the insane are actually increasing. Apparently the insane increase 
much faster proportionately tnan the population. That, however, may be largely 
attributed to the fact that more of the insane are now being given pubuc care and 
treatment than was formerly the case. The management of the institutions in 
the State of New York to-day is so satisfactory that relatives and friends are no 
longer unwilling, as they were formerly, to commit insane persons to public insti¬ 
tutions. Up to 1820 the insane were increasing in New York State at the rate of 
about 1,000 a year, net increase. In the last few years the annual net increase has 
averaged between 600 and 700. (208.) 

State care of insane. —Mr. Goodwin Brown says that the abuses in the care of 
the insane by local authorities were so great that, in 1890, an act was passed by 
the New York legislature providing for the care of all the insane by the State. 
Certain counties were exempted, but the act provided that those counties might 
turn over their insane to the State on certain terms, and, as a matter of fact, by 
1896 all of those counties had turned over their insane to the care of the State. 
Since 1896 therefore all the insane in the State of New York have been under the 
cdre of the State, and the care of the insane had ceased to be a local affair in any 
sense, with the exception that the local authorities are obliged to provide the 
clothing and pay the expenses of commitment for the insane from them localities. 
The cost of caring for the insane has increased the expenses of the State, but, on 
the other hand, the expenses of the municipalities have been relieved from that 
tax. It is better to care for the insane in public institutions them to have them 
oared for at home, or to allow them to wander about the country. If allowed to 
' go at large they constantly commit acts of violence or depre^iion. The policy 
of the State of New York has been to take under its charge every person properly 
committed. 

Since the ears of the insane has been put under a centralized management the 
ayerage cost of caring for them has been reduced, and a material saving made to 
the State. The purchase of supplies on joint account has been extensively 
introduced under centralized management, and a saving has been made in 
that way. It is impossible to estimate with any degree of accuracy what the cost 
of caring for the insane was under local manaj^pient. The figures in New York 
and Kings counties were juggled, and in the case of other counties it was found 
that frequently the books were not kept so as to show the separate co«t of caring 
for Mupers and for uhe insane. (202, 204, 206, 206, 218.) 

New York State Commission in Lunctey. —Mr. Goodwin Brown says that when 
iJisane were, by the act of the legislature, put under the care or the Sta^ a 
State com missi on in lunacy, consisting of three members, was established. The 
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commission has sole and exclusive jurisdiction over the insane. It does not have 
jurisdiction over idiots and epileptics. The separation of these classes of defec¬ 
tives has proved to be a satisfactory thing. The powers of the commission have 
been constantly extended, and now it has control over all expenditures whatso¬ 
ever connected with the care of the insane. It also has authority over the removEil 
of the insane from the .State and their deportation to other States and countries. 
The commission has established a uniform system of accounts, a uniform system 
of commitment, a uniform system of diet^, of wages, of series, etc. It has 
spared no reasonable exx>enditure in effort to discover the causes of insanity, and 
in the employment of the most skillful physicians, nurses, and attendants. 
(302,208.) 

Cost of caring for the insane. —Mr. O-oonwm Brown says that last year the 
average cost of caring for each insane person in the State of New York was $165. 
The average length of time which an insane person lives after commitment to an 
institution is from 10 to 12 years. The cost of buildings for the care of the insane 
is now limited to $550 per capita. According to the estimate of the National Fire 
Underwriters, the life of a brick store building is 20 years. On that basis, the 
cost of buildings for each lunatic is $275. Admng interest to the cost of main¬ 
tenance and the cost of buildings, a conservative estimate would be that each 
lunatic costs the State a total of $8,000. 

The cost of maintenance for the insane in the State of New York is about 
$4,000,000 per year. Of this amount the friends and relatives of the insane con¬ 
tribute about one-sixteenth. The law in the State of New York makes all the 
relatives of an insane person liable for his maintenance, in the order of their 
relationship. Practically, however, cousins are never called upon to pay, though 
brothers and sisters have been compelled to pay for the maintenance of the insane. 
(204, 205, 206, 214.) 

Charitable societies. —Mr. McSweeney says that representatives of more than 
15 different charitable societies or missiona^ organizations meet the immigrants 
on their landing in New York. Thus the united Hebrew societies have an agent 
and an assistant at the barge office. There is a society especially for the protec¬ 
tion of Irish girls. There are also a German society, a Russian society, a Metho¬ 
dist woman’s mission society, and others. (85.) 

Mr. Stump says that Italians and Jews are almost never found in almshouses. 
Their friends care for them when in need. The immigration bureau pays 
expenses of such immigrants as become paupers within 1 year after lan^g. 
From $20,000 to $40,000 a year are thus exjienaed, but the amount is amply cov¬ 
ered by the receipts from the head tax. (11.) 

Mr. RosenDALE states that the Italians furniBh a large proportion of the inmates 
of the almshouses, but few Jews go there. The Jews of Philadelphia, through 
the United Hebrew Charity Association, help their own poor and keep them out 
of the almshouses. The poor exist, however, under wretched sanitary conditions, 
(195,201.) 

Mr. Hall says that there are few Jews in jails or in poorhouses, although many 
of them are relieved by private charity. It is believed that a certain class of 
Russian Jews are incomgible paupers, although the care of them falls almost 
altogether upon their own race. (W.j 

Mr. McSweeney says that the Russian Jews, although not of such large stature 
as the French immigrants, are much less subject to tubercular diseases. Those 
who are paupers upon landing, and who temporarily receive assistance from the 
various organizations of their own race, are not permanently pauperized by such 
a system, but within a few years themselves contribute toward aiding others. 
The Russian Jews have practically driven out all other nationalities from the 
clothing trade in New York, although there is some competition from Ilians. 
The witoess refers to the practice of toese Russian Jews in eetablisUng colonies, 
especially on the East Side in N6w York and at Brownsville. (94.) 

Mr. WOLF declares that the Hebrew charitable and educational organizations 
throughout the country have as their work almost exclusively the dealing with 
the refugees from Russia. The Roumanian and other refugees are in a very 
la)^ denee able to establish and maintain themselves. (248.) 

ffnai B ' rith .. r -'! S . T . Wolf states that the B’nai B'rlth is nearly 00 years old. It 
was founded by a number of earnest-minded men, mostly German Jews, who had 
come here under normal conditions, as other immigrants came in those times. It 
waa the revolution of 1848 that brought the first notable number of Jews to this 
country, chiefly from Germany, 

^e object of the order is the education and Americanization of its members. 
The membershto is now about 20,000. It has 7 districts in the United States and 
8 in Bnfiope. There are lodges in Austria, Germany, Ronmania, and the H(fly 
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Land, and efforts are now making to start one In France. Besides its educa¬ 
tional work, it maintains hospitals, orphan asylums, homes for the aged, and free 
libraries. It supports a national hospital for consumptives at Denver, which 
takes no x>ey patients whatever, and which, though establidied for Jew^ con¬ 
sumptives, is open to the world without reference to creed or nationality. In 
Philadelphia tWe is a hospital originally established by the order and open-to all 
people irrespective of faith. (248,249.) 

Mr. Wolf says that while the B’nai B’rith is a very important agency of Jewish 
charitable and educational work, it is by no means the only one. In New York 
there is a vast network of affliated organizations, which ore ramiiicaticniB from the 
central body of the United Hebrew Charities. Insides the relief of physical neces¬ 
sities by hospitals, orphan asylums, and similar institutions, there is centered in 
the Educational Alliance a system of day schools, night schools, and manual 
training schools, which give instruction to thousands of pupils of all ages and of 
both sexes. A college in Cincinnati is maintained by the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. In every large city and in many of the minor towns 
charities have bMn organized and have worked earnestly to further the assimila¬ 
tion of Jewish imminants. All of these societies have to deal almost exclusively 
with the Bussian retogees. (248,249.) 

Mr. Wolf says that the American Jews have given special attention to educa¬ 
ting and Americanizing the European refugees and immigrants of their faith. 
The great Mncational Alliance in New York has an attendance which averages 
more than 5,000 persons a day. There is also the Hebrew Technical Institute, 
which educates Jewish boys in mechanical and scientific pursuits. The duties of 
patriotism are carefully inculcated, the Constitution of the United States and the 
Declaration of Independence are made part of the educational system, and a tiny 
United States flag is on the desk of every child. There are Jewish manual train¬ 
ing schools in Cleveland, in Philadelphia, and in Atlanta. At the Hebrew Or¬ 
phan Home in Atlanta the girls are taught to be housemaids and cooks, and the 
boys to be mechanics, artisans, stenographers, and typewriters. (246, 260.) 

F< Contagious diseases. —Mr. Fitchie, commissioner of immigration at 
New York, declares that although the present law requires all immigrants to be 
examined by the surgeon of the vessel before sailing and a sworn statement as 
to their health to be entered upon the manifest, nevertheless large numbers of 
persons with contagious and loathsome diseases are allowed to embark and have 
to be debarred, under the law, from landing in this country. The contagious 
diseases of trachoma and favus are especially increasing. The courts have held 
that the steamship companies can not be fined for bringing such persons unless 
they are actually landed. The law should be changed so as to make attempting 
to land such persons an offense, and a fine should be imposed sufficiently large to 
make the steamship companies more strict. (71.) 

Dr. Williams, surgeon of the Marine-Hospital Service, detailed to inspect 
immigrants at the port of New York, submitted the following statement showing 
the number of cases of contagions diseases, etc., detected by the meffical inspection 
service at New York: 


Number of hospital cases for past year. 1,862 

Number of landed cases applying for relief for past year. 235 

Number of arriylng Immigrants certltied to during past year. 1,214 

Number of cases certified loathsome or dangerous con famous diseases: 

Favus. 48 

Trachoma. 312 

Number of contagious cases deported: 

Trachoma.;. 298 

Favus. 8g 


Dr. Williams states that such dangerous diseases as smallpox are reached by 
the quarantine inspection. Mild contagious diseases like scarlet fever and measles 
are treated in the isolation hospital connected with the immigration dextartment; 
such cases as these develop on board vessel and, being only temporary, the immi¬ 
grants are not returned. Ib'aotioally the only forms of contagious disemes which 
call for dexmrtation ore trachoma, or nanulated eyelids, and favus, or scaldhead, 
which are especially common among Italians and Syrians. Where these diseases 
are discovers, the board of special inquiry has practically no discretion, but must 
return the person afflicted. Where, however, the medical inflection reveals 
some physical defect in the immigrants, it is optional wbcn the board to admit him 
or deport him. (127-129.) 

Dr. Williams utinks that there would be less immigration of persons with con¬ 
tagious diseases if it were left to the discretion of the oommlssioner of immigr^ 
tion whether the immigrant should be immediately deported or should be kept in 
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the hospital until cured, at the expense of the steamship company. The com¬ 
panies would dread more the cost of maintaining the immigrant in the hospital 
than that of deportation. Moreover, such a provision would be advantageous 
from the standpoint of humanity. It often involves hardship to debar a person 
with a contagious disease who is a member of a family. (187.) 

Mr. PoWDEKLY says that favus is a disease of the scalp, orimnating in filth, 
which ultimately destroys the hair. Where children are afflicted, it seems more 
humane to return them with one of the parents than to allow the spread of the 
disease. (35.) 

O. Keiigious faith of foreign-born.— Mr. Bosendale, investigating 
the condition of anthracite miners in Shickshinny in 1897, found in the neighbor¬ 
hood a Roman Catholic churches, presided over by Italian and Polish priests; 1 
Greek Catholic church; 2 Polish-Jewish synagogues; 1 Methodist meetinghouse, 
and another meetinghouse the use of which was divided between the Presbyte¬ 
rians and the Episcopalians. (188.) 

Mr. Bosendale refers to the superstition of the lower classes of immigrant 
Jews—they depend upon the rabbis for charms against evil spirits, etc. He 
believes that the rabbis try to maintain these superstitious opinions in order to 
keep control over the people. An ignorant man, Mr. Bosendale thinks, can bo 
much more easily controlled by the rabbis and priest^ than one who can read. 
This is one ground of Mr. Roseudale’e belief in a restriction of immigration by 
an educational test. (193, 197.) 

in. ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF IMMIGRATION. 

A. Money sent out of the «;oiintry.— Mr. Hali. says that in 1892, accord¬ 
ing to the statistics of the Bureau of Immigration, each immigrant from France 
brought, on an average, $55 into this country; from Germany, $85; England, 
$20; Sweden, $21; Russia; $22; Austria, $14; Poland, $12; Italy and Hungary, $11, 
Roughly speaking, the more illiterate the race the smaller the proportion of 
money brought. 

Mr. Hall says, further, that immigrants to this country send out a very large 
amount of money to their homes in Europe. The amount is not definitely known, 
but an estimate made by the New York Herald in 1892 that $25,000,000 went back 
to Eurojie every winter is believed to be too low. Italians send back large sums 
through their bankers, storing them in the old country until they can accumulate 
a sufficient amount to ostabliSi themselves comfortably at home. (52.) 

Mr. Allen, a representative of the Advanced Labor Club of Brooklyn, presents 
an argument in favor of restricting the immigration of those who come to the 
United States temporarily, returning to their native countries after accumulat¬ 
ing money. He declares that the movement in favor of such restriction is based 
on economic reasons, and race prejudice has nothing to do with it. The witness 
believes that immigrants who do not intend to stay in the United States are more 
dangerous than those who are uneducated. 

Mr. Allen insists that the proportion of temporary immigrants is constantly 
increasing. He says that the number of immigrants who arrived in the United 
States during the 10 years ending June 30,1891, was 5.246.618. Besides these there 
were probably 950,000 coming from Canada who were not enumerated. There were 
only 8,.569,604 more foreign-bom persons in the United States according to the 
census of 1890 than there were according to the census of 1880. Since only part 
of the immigrants remain in this country, an allowance of 10 per cent of tuose 
who arrive for deaths is a fair one. With this allowance it appears tha^ 8,007,348 
of foreign-bom persons must have returned home from the United States during 
that decade. (161,162.) 

Mr. Allen declares tliat the loss of money sent or taken away by immigrants is 
a serious menace to the finances of the United States. 

In 1892 the New York Herald, on the basis of testimony of padrones, steamship 
agents, and others, concluded that the average amount taken back to Europe by 
returning Italians was $250 each. The witness considers this estimate ton low, 
especially lor skilled laborers, but accepting it as a basis he declares that the 
amount of money taken back by returning immigrants would be fully $118,0(X),000 
yearly, aside from the cost of passage both ways. 

Mr. Allen thinks that the exportation of money in this way was the chief cause 
of the financial panic of 1893. He shows that the export movement of gold aver¬ 
age only $M,000,000 from the years 1885 to 1898, which is less than the amount 
v^ch aliens must have taken with them. Moreover, the outflow began before 
the passage of the Sherman Act and continued after its repeal, so that it can not 
be attributed to that act. Most of the gold that went abroad during those 4 years 
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was shipped to France and Q«nnany and thence largely reshipped to Austria, as 
stated by the Director of the Mint. Austria held no American stocks at tnat 
time to constitute a claim for money, nor would the Rothschilds, who were then 
negotiating a loan for Austria, have been likely to borrow gold in the United 
States, where it was scarce and dear, while it was plentiful and cheap in England. 
An Italian banker testified before a ^nate committee in 1898 that his firm alone 
had sent away $2,000,000 the year before and that there were about 80 other Ital¬ 
ian banking fii-ms in New York, some of which had sent away even larger amounts. 

Mr. Allen declares further that our present financial condition is not sufficiently 
assured so that we can afford to lose the gold which aliens are continually taking 
away from us. In 1898-99 the balance of trade in our favor was $530,000,000, 
while our let imports of gold and silver were only $25,000,000. This great differ¬ 
ence can not be altogether accounted for by the return and sale of American 
stocks held abroad, for there is reason to believe that fully as many stocks were 
bought by Europeans during that year as were sold. The witness thinks that the 
amount of money paid as interest on foreign investments is underestimated, but 
that the chief mistake of those who seek to explain the difference between the 
balance of trade and the Imports of gold and silver arises from the disregard of 
the money taken out by temporary immigrants. 

The witness says, further, that for the last financial year the balance of trade in 
favor of the United States as against Canada was $,52,000,0<X), but.that we received, 
only $13,500,000 in cash from Canada, the balance having gone as the hoardings 
of the Canadian laborers who come to the United States. (161-164.) 

B. Standards of living. —Mr. Rosendale describes in detail several cases 
which he investigated during his study of the slum districts in 1899. In one 
2-Btory frame building, formerly a dwelling house, he found a grocery store'in the 
front room; the back room used as a workshop for making shirt waists, and occu¬ 
pied by 6 working girls; and the second story, containing 4 bedrooms, occupied 
by 3 different families. Twenty-two iieople lived in the house. All were Russian 
Jews. Only 2 adults could speak English, and they verypoorly. There were 8 
children, none of whom attended the public schools. Tney were sent to the 
Hebrew school to learn to read Hebrew—^not to translate it, but only so that they 
could read their prayers. The children sold matches and newspapers. Every¬ 
thing was very filthy, and there was no sanitary regulation. In another case a 
Jewish woman whose husband had left her had got a divorce from the rabbi, 
not from the courts, and had married again. In another case a man displayed a 
sign consisting of 3 Hebrew words. The first indicated that he was a killer of 
animals according to the Jewish rites. The second indicated that he was licensed 
by the chief rabbi to perform the rite of circumcision. The third indicated that 
he was licensed by the rabbi to perform marriages and grant divorces. Several 
other oases are described. (192,198.) 

Mr. Rosendale says that the rising generation of Jews, Italians, and Hungarians 
mean to live for the most part in the same surroundings as their parents. His 
impression is that they are growing up to be unskilled laborers. (190.) 

Anthracite miners .—In 1897 Mr. Rosendale found the children of the miners 
not in the schools but mostly working as helpers, pickers, etc., in the mines. He 
found a great many women working rn the mines as helpers, leaving their infant 
children in the shade of trees. In 1884 he had seen an entirely different class of 
people, contented, Uving in clean dwellings. He was told that many of those 
Welsh and Irish miners could not stand the co mp etition of the newcomers, with 
their low standard of living. They had gone 'W^est to try to find employment in 
other mines, where the infiux of the foreign element was not so strong. (189,190.) 

Mr. Rosendale found the social conditionB of the anthracite miners in 1897 
deplorable. Fights and quarrels were very frequent among them. They lived 
huddled together like cattle in dilapidated shanties. Mr. Rosendale found 20 
Hungarians living in one shanty and niring one woman to cook for them. (188.) 

Poles. —Dr. Senner quotes from a letter oy the collector of customs at Buffalo 
r^arding the Polish colony in that city. The population of the Polish colony in 
1893 was about '65.000 and Poles owned about 8,0()0 city lots valued at $8,181,100. 
They had 5 large churches and 4 schoolhouses. They appear more anxious than 
any other class of foreigners to secure their own homes. They pay taxes more 
promptly than any other nationality and take a great interest in Informing them¬ 
selves as to American politics. They are better educated than many other immi¬ 
grants and are indnstnous, frugal, and law-abiding. (170,171.) 

Roumanian Jews. —Mr. Wolf declares that the majority of the Jewish refugees 
who have recently come from Roumania possess means enough to establish them¬ 
selves in the United States and require no assistance. The report of an insjiector 
of the United States Immigration Bureau sent to Roumania to investigate the 
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the hospital until cured, at the expense of the steamship company. The com¬ 
panies would dread more the cost of maintaining the immigrant in the hospital 
than that of deportation. Moreover, such a provision would be advantageous 
from the standpoint of humanity. It often involves hardship to debar a person 
with a contagious disease who is a member of a family. (187.) 

Mr. PoWDEKLY says that favus is a disease of the scalp, orimnating in filth, 
which ultimately destroys the hair. Where children are afflicted, it seems more 
humane to return them with one of the parents than to allow the spread of the 
disease. (35.) 

O. Keiigious faith of foreign-born.— Mr. Bosendale, investigating 
the condition of anthracite miners in Shickshinny in 1897, found in the neighbor¬ 
hood a Roman Catholic churches, presided over by Italian and Polish priests; 1 
Greek Catholic church; 2 Polish-Jewish synagogues; 1 Methodist meetinghouse, 
and another meetinghouse the use of which was divided between the Presbyte¬ 
rians and the Episcopalians. (188.) 

Mr. Bosendale refers to the superstition of the lower classes of immigrant 
Jews—they depend upon the rabbis for charms against evil spirits, etc. He 
believes that the rabbis try to maintain these superstitious opinions in order to 
keep control over the people. An ignorant man, Mr. Bosendale thinks, can bo 
much more easily controlled by the rabbis and priest^ than one who can read. 
This is one ground of Mr. Roseudale’e belief in a restriction of immigration by 
an educational test. (193, 197.) 

in. ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF IMMIGRATION. 

A. Money sent out of the «;oiintry.— Mr. Hali. says that in 1892, accord¬ 
ing to the statistics of the Bureau of Immigration, each immigrant from France 
brought, on an average, $55 into this country; from Germany, $85; England, 
$20; Sweden, $21; Russia; $22; Austria, $14; Poland, $12; Italy and Hungary, $11, 
Roughly speaking, the more illiterate the race the smaller the proportion of 
money brought. 

Mr. Hall says, further, that immigrants to this country send out a very large 
amount of money to their homes in Europe. The amount is not definitely known, 
but an estimate made by the New York Herald in 1892 that $25,000,000 went back 
to Eurojie every winter is believed to be too low. Italians send back large sums 
through their bankers, storing them in the old country until they can accumulate 
a sufficient amount to ostabliSi themselves comfortably at home. (52.) 

Mr. Allen, a representative of the Advanced Labor Club of Brooklyn, presents 
an argument in favor of restricting the immigration of those who come to the 
United States temporarily, returning to their native countries after accumulat¬ 
ing money. He declares that the movement in favor of such restriction is based 
on economic reasons, and race prejudice has nothing to do with it. The witness 
believes that immigrants who do not intend to stay in the United States are more 
dangerous than those who are uneducated. 

Mr. Allen insists that the proportion of temporary immigrants is constantly 
increasing. He says that the number of immigrants who arrived in the United 
States during the 10 years ending June 30,1891, was 5.246.618. Besides these there 
were probably 950,000 coming from Canada who were not enumerated. There were 
only 8,.569,604 more foreign-bom persons in the United States according to the 
census of 1890 than there were according to the census of 1880. Since only part 
of the immigrants remain in this country, an allowance of 10 per cent of tuose 
who arrive for deaths is a fair one. With this allowance it appears tha^ 8,007,348 
of foreign-bom persons must have returned home from the United States during 
that decade. (161,162.) 

Mr. Allen declares tliat the loss of money sent or taken away by immigrants is 
a serious menace to the finances of the United States. 

In 1892 the New York Herald, on the basis of testimony of padrones, steamship 
agents, and others, concluded that the average amount taken back to Europe by 
returning Italians was $250 each. The witness considers this estimate ton low, 
especially lor skilled laborers, but accepting it as a basis he declares that the 
amount of money taken back by returning immigrants would be fully $118,0(X),000 
yearly, aside from the cost of passage both ways. 

Mr. Allen thinks that the exportation of money in this way was the chief cause 
of the financial panic of 1893. He shows that the export movement of gold aver¬ 
age only $M,000,000 from the years 1885 to 1898, which is less than the amount 
v^ch aliens must have taken with them. Moreover, the outflow began before 
the passage of the Sherman Act and continued after its repeal, so that it can not 
be attributed to that act. Most of the gold that went abroad during those 4 years 
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professions of law and medicine, and even of mechanical arts, are well repre¬ 
sented. The ratio of Jews in the mechanical department of the Umversity of 
Pennsylvania is showing a good increase. (194,195.) 

E. Effects on native labor.—1. In Mr. Powdbhly says that 

there is no satisfactory statistical information as to the effect of immigration. 
Trade unions Mieve the effect injurious in depressing wages and standard of 
living, and in increasing unemployment. ... . . 

Mr. ScHULTKis does not admit that immigrants of low inteUigence are desira¬ 
ble to do rough work, since we already have several millions of idle and unskilled 
workmen in this country, especially the 8,000,000 colored men in the South. 
If the lowest grade of labor is badly paid on account of the comTOtition of the 
foreign born, higher grades suffer correspondingly. Southern Europeans are 
especially undesirable. (33,24.1 , . ... , „ 

Mr. SOHONFARBKB, of the Knights of Labor, believes that the Irish and Ger¬ 
mans who came to this country before 1876 added materially to its growth and 
prosperity. On the other hand, the lower classes who have been coming since 
that time, especially from southern and eastern Europe, have had not only an 
injurious social effect, but have been exceedingly injurious to American labor. 
The unskilled labor of the country has suffered eroecially. Miners have iierhaps 
been more seriously affected by the importation of unskilled labor than any other 
class. At the same time many skUled immigrants have been imported, lar^y 
under contract, and have displaced skilled labor by working at lower wages. The 
witness thinks that the proportion of skilled immigrants is likely to decrease, but 
that at the same time the effect of the immigration of unskilled labor will become 
more and more widespread, because machinery is tending constantly to decrease 
the proportion of skilled workers in this country, reducing all to the ranks of 
common laborers. (486, 436.) 

Mr. Hall admits that the earlier immigration to this country has had a benefi¬ 
cial effect in building up States and cities. In Chicago, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cin¬ 
cinnati, and other cities the comparatively recent immi^ants and their descend¬ 
ants have largely built up the State and paid the most of the taxes. Even Italians 
have become a large and valuable element of the population in some cases. The 
witness would not have considered an education necessary or desirable 10 or 19 
years ago. It then cost more to come here and immiCTants were of the better 
class. At present, however, immigrants are not desired. (58, 59.) 

Dr. Sknnkr says that immiCTant8,_ especially on account of their inability to 
speak our language, often fail to receive full recognition of their merits. He de¬ 
clares that very soon immigrants become effective consumers and that without 
them the tlnited States could never have built up its unparalleled home market. 
Immigrants improve rapidly under contact with our civilization, as is seen in the 
contrast between new arrivals and friends who meet them at the pier. (170.) 

Dr. Senner says that he can understand how the laboring classes in times of 
industrial depression and enforced idleness should feel jealous of immigrants, 
but while there may be a sentiment in favor of restriction on the part of a great 
many people, there are also many who oppose it, as the witness has found out in 
connection with his work as secretary of the Immigration Protective League. 
The representatives of labor who favor restriction are usually sadly misinformed 
as to the effects of immigration. Most of the evils of which they complain arise 
from the presence of Immigrants who have been here a long time, and would be 
little affected by present restrictions. (180,181,184.) 

Dr. Senner thinks that whatever political or economic dangers formerly existed 
from immigration will more and more decrease. The county with a population 
of 70,000,0® is naturally better able to absorb 800,000 immigrants yearly than it 
was able to absorb from five to seven hundred thousand when the population was 
only forty or fifty millions. Moreover the European countries are rapidly advan*. 
cing so that the character of Immigrants is bound to improve. (173.) 

1. Immigration and wages.—Dr. Senner declares that the influences affecting 
wages are so exceedingly complex that it is impossible to determine the effect of 
immigration ^one has had upon them. He denies emphatically, however, that 
wages have fallen since the great tide of immigration. In 1891 a Senate com¬ 
mittee declared that wages had been highest during the yfstn of heaviest immi¬ 
gration, which naturally coincide with periods of prosperity, and that there has 
been a steady increase of wwes during the past 8 decades. A table prepared by 
the d^Murtment of labor in 1^ compares the average daily wages of men in cer¬ 
tain occupations in 13 of the largest cdtiee in the United States for the years 1870 
and 1898. The summaiy of these tables by trades shows an increase in every 
case, Taking from 1 to ® per cent, the average increase being between 6 and 10 
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sr cent. The following table, also snbmitted by the witness on the same anthor- 
y, shows the average wages in these occupations for each year since 1870, 
>gether with the annual immigration; 


Year. 

Aver^o 

wages. 

Increase 
as com¬ 
pared 
with 1870. 

Immi¬ 
gration 
Into the 
United 
States. 

Year. 

Average 

wages. 

Increase 
as com¬ 
pared 
with 1870. 

Imml- 
jgration 
into the 
United 
States. 

70. 

82.201 

2.39^ 

2.46 

I'er cent. 

387,203 

821,850 

3884.... 

2.49 

Percent. 

12.9 

518,602 
806,346 
834,20!1 
490,109 
646,889 
444,427 
456,302 
660,319 
623,084 

71. 

8.5 

188,5. 

2.47} 

12.1 

72. 

11.1 

404;806 

459,803 

318.339 

1886. 

2.47| 

12.1 

73. 

2.35i 

2.30^ 

2.24^ 

2.18 

6.8 

1887. 

2.4y| 

13 

13.7 

74. 

4.4 

1888. 

2.60} 

75. 

1.7 

227,498 
169.986 
141,867 
138,469 
172,826 
467,267 
669,431 
788,992 
603,322 

1889. 

2.51} 

2.52} 

2.64} 

2.56 

14.1 

76. 

1.1 

1890 . 

14.6 

77. 

2.24i 

2.30} 

2.32 

1.8 

1891. 

15.4 

78. 

4.6 

1892. 

16.1 

79. 

6.2 

181K1. 

2.54} 

16.3 

6 O 2 ; 917 
814,467 
279,94S 
843,267 
230,823 

30. 

2,34 

6.1 

1891. 

2.49} 

2.47} 

. ‘A 46} 
2.44} 

13 

31. 

2.40} 

2.441 
2.47 

9.2 

1896. 

12.1 

32. 

11 

1896. 

11.6 

33. 

12 

1897. 

10.9 




Dr. Senner declares further that wages have a much higher purchasing power 
; present than 20 or 30 years ago. Ho submits tables preparM by the Massachu- 
itts bureau of statistics of labor comparing the average retail prices of the lead- 
ig articles of household consumption in Massachusetts for the years 1873 and 
197. These articles are the chief standard food products, with a limited number 
i items of fuel, cloths, rents, etc. A corresponding table shows the amount of 
lese different commodities that $1 would purchase in 1872 and 1897, together 
ith the percentage of the increase in purchasing power for the latter year. This 
,ble shows an increase in purchasing power as regards all but two of the oom- 
odities enumerated, the increase in most cases being more than 80 per cent, 
aching 124 per cent in the case of wheat and 117 in the case of sugar, while the 
crease as regards shirting, sheeting, and other cheap grades of cloths has aver¬ 
ted more than 100 per cent. 

Dr. Senner also denies that a decrease in the wages of unskilled labor tends to 
ring about in the course of time a decrease in the wages of skilled labor. (170, 
'6-178,184.) 

2. “ Birds of passage." —Mr. McSweeney says that a very large number of 
itive Canadians come yearly into the United States to work during the busy 
aeon, returning to Canada during the winter. This number has been estimated 
; as many as 60,000 or 70,000 annually. The competition of these Canadians is 
It most severely in the nei^borhood of Boston, where it has affected espe- 
ally the building trades. This temporary immigration is alike injurious to 
an^a and to the 'United States, and the witness believes that the Canadian 
ivemment disapproves of it. Canada loses the benefit of the labor of these per¬ 
ms in developing its industries, since she has need of labor; and while the United 
»tes gets value for their work, it loses because they do not spend the money 
ley earn largely in this country and also because they lower the wages of citi- 
»ns of the United States. (92,93.) 

Mr. PowDERLY declares that Canadian labor is not necessary to keep the cotton 
ills running. It has depressed wages and has checked increase of native popu- 
tion, since young men can no longer afford to marry. (38.) 

Mr. Powderly and Mr. Schulties refer to the large temporary immigration of 
anadian labor. Along the border many even cross daily into this country to 
ork, returning at night. (18, 28.) 

Mr. Hat.t. says that a large proportion of Italians who come to this country have 
1 intention of remaining longer than is necessary to accumulate sufficient money 
) make themselves responsible at home. A great many come to this country sev- 
-al times. An examination of the 8,174 Italians who landed at New York in 
pril, 1896, showed that 37.7 per cent had been in this country before, some of 
lem two or three times, according to their o'wn statements. These men do not 
snally bring their families, the proportion of women among the immigrants 
ling very low. So far as Itelian women do (vme to this conntry, however, the 
Itaess thinks that the conjugal morality is comparatively high. ( S3,) 

Mr, ^iKLAN, contract lalwr in^^ieotor.says that he has personally investigated 
i least 1,000 cases, chiefly of ItaUana, 'who have come to this conntry for a second 
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tim6. Each of these brought to the United Stetes only a. small snm of money, 
but on his previons retnm to Italy had taken with him from |800 to $1,000. With 
money they often bought homes in Italy, and returned to this country to earn 
money to lift the mortgage w jioh had been given for iwrt payment. While in 
this country,they buy nowing except what they ^t and drmk. In the f^ the 
steerage of twny of the lines is crowded with pefsons ol this class returning to 
Italy. 

The immigration department has no power to exclude these “ birds of passage,” 
but if they be found with a very small snm of money they are debarred as likely 
to become iwupers. 

There’are also a considerable number of skilled laborers, carpenters, bricklayers, 
and others who come to this county from Ireland, Scotland, and England dnrmg 
the summer, returning for the winter. Some of these hold inteimational union 
cards, but that is not the rule. (122,128.) 

Dr. Eossi declares that Italians who come to this country in the raring to work 
return to Italy in the winter only because the enterprises on which they are 
employed are suspended and they can not find work here. They are not to be 
blamed for returning under these circumstances. Many Americans go to Europe 
yearly and spend millions of dollars there, far more than Italians take back with 
them. Moreover, Italian immigration is becoming more and more permanent. 
(160.) 

Dr. Sennkh says that, although many Italians for some years keep up the habit 
of returning to Italy in the winter, they are very apt on their second or thmd 
return to bnng their families and become permanent residents. ']^e increasing 
peimaneucy of the immigrants is shown by the growing proportion of women 
and children who are coming. While in 1888, of the Italians who arrived, 28,21^ 
were males, 3,667 females, and 2,528 imder 15 years of age, the proportion in 1890 
was 40,717 males, 11,082 females, and 8,756 children, while in 1898 there were 
40,248 males, 18,865 females, and 11,935 children. (170.) 

Mr. Stdmp says that large numbers of steerage passengers annually return to 
Europe. These are often persons who work here during the season and spend the 
winter in Europe because living is cheaper. There has been great confusion of 
immigration statistics because of repeated entries of such persons. Many thus 
returning to Europe are, however, bona fide residents of this country, going to 
visit friends and relatives. (8.) 

Mr. Teb Kuile thinks that the number of Italians who return from this coun¬ 
try in the fall is relatively decreasing. Formerly fully one-half of those coming 
each year return, but now the proportion does not exceed one-fourth. Those who 
do return a single time are apt on their second coming to settle permanently in 
the United States. (115.) 

3. VnsMlled labor.—Mx. Schwab, agent of the North-German Lloyd Company, 
declares that the immigrants who come to this country are absolutely needed to 
do the rough work, suw as construction of railways, sewers, etc., which Ameri¬ 
cans are unwilling to do. The influx of immigration has not depressed wages; 
as a matter of faOT, wages have risen during the past 26 years, while at the same 
time there has been a great decrease in the cost of living. The witness does not 
eveh think that the country is injured by those who come here for a short time 
merely, since they contribute to advance our industry during their stay, (108, 
108.) 

Mr. McSweenet, testifying in July, 1899, expresses the opinion that, owing to 
the general revival of business, there was at that time a demand for all the 
unsuled labor which was likely to arrive in this country. There have been 
many inquiries at the immigration ofidce for unskilled labor, although the depart¬ 
ment has no power to assist in securtog employment for immigrants. (96.) 

Mr. Fowoerly says agriculture is little affected, and skillea trades much less 
than unskilled. Most immigrants are ordinary laborers, though many are tailors. 
In the shoe trade, for example, subdivision of labor and use of machinery has 
made the employment of cheap labor possible, and this tends to depress the wages 
of trades. (82-84, 89, 42.) 

4, Padrone spfem.—Mr. Stuhf declares that the padrone system formerly existed 
extensively among Italians. Italian bsinkers in New York had arrangements with 
steamship oomj^anies or had agents of their own in Eui’ope. Money wasadvanced 
to tor the passage otthe immigrant on agreement to work for the contractor 
in the United States. These bankers would send gangs of laborers to railways, 
etc., under charge of a boss. He would put up a cheap shanty, charge laborers 
$1 a month or more for bunks, fntnish tiiein with food and clothing, and 
acrount for iheir wages to the padrone. Tha laborer thus found himself a debtor 
and slave for years. This practice is now1ai|pa]y brolton up by the contract-labor 
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law, but lui8 started afresh among Assyrians, Arabs, Turks, Greeks, and Arme¬ 
nians, who are being brought here to peddle goods, black boots, and often to beg. 
(7,8.) V 

Mr. Bchulteib says that a»e«adrone system still flourishes to a limited degree. 
There are about 80 Italian balm in New York City which still maijiton the sys¬ 
tem, and can furnish men fla lots of 60 to 100. Thejr care for the immigrants’ 
mmey, write their letters, and save th«r eaminm until they amount to perhap.s 

C , which is a sufficient capital to enable Itmians at home to cease manual 
T. The system of importing contract labor has been largely broken up, mrtly 
through the effect of law, but largely through the sentiment of the people affected 
themselves. (30,31.) 

Mr. McSweenev believes that while the practice among bankers and padrones 
of making contracts in Italy to furnish labor to immigrants has been largely 
abandoned, the immigrants are still aware tliat they are practically certain to lind 
employment through the padrones on reaching this country, and a large propor¬ 
tion of them put themselves under the control of the padrones on reachin g here. 
The system still flourishes and the immigrants themselves prefer that it should 
continue. (88.) 

Mr. PowDERLY says that the padrone system still exists in Pennsylvania coal 
mines in a form hard to detect. An active Italian or other foreigner, who knows 
English, is asked to write to his friends, warning them against disclosing the fact 
of agreement for employment. The law should be amended so that fact of com¬ 
ing in response to invitation of any kind, except from relatives, should debar. 
Instances exist where workmen thus brought over are compelled to work practi¬ 
cally 2 years before being able to repay the passage money advanced, and are then 
discharged to make room for other victims. Such employees live in the rudest 
fashion, and if killed in an accident will not be received by their associates, but 
must be buried at public expense. Nearly everyone of the Italian banks is 
employed in the padrone business. (33, 43,44.) 

Dr. Rossi declares that the padrone system was formerly a very great evil in 
this country, but asserts that it has been considerably mitigated by the efforts of 
the Italian bureau. The recent failure of some of the Italian bankers has also 
weakened the system. The witness admits, however, that Italian laborers in the 
United States are still to some extent under the control of padrones. There is an 
element of slavery in the employment of many Italians, but the control of the 
padrones is not as complete as beford. (I.IC, 156,159.) 

Dr. Rossi says that tnrough the efforts of the Italian bureau correspondence of 
padrones in Italy—-ticket agents and others—have often been discovered and pun¬ 
ished by the home Government, especially by the withdrawal of licenses from 
agents of steamship companies. (1.59.) 

Dr. Rossi says that there have been a considerable number of failures among 
Italian bankers in recent years; that these have occasioned discredit among all of 
the bankers, so that many of the immigrants prefer to keep their savings in 
their own hands. There are, however, some honest and straightforward Italian 
bankers. 

The witness is unwilling to give any estimate as to the amount of money sent 
back to Italy from the United States. (159.) 

Mr. Ter Kuile thinks that the padrone system no longer exists. Years ago 
Italian immigrants preferred to put themselves under the care of padrones, and 
the system became a great evil. At present the Italians no longer feel as helpless 
as before, and they need little assistance from the padrone. The Italian bankers 
with whom the immigrants still continue to do businees are often responsible 
IJersons or coriwrations, although some of them are not responsible. (115,116.) 

Armenian and Oreek immigration. —Mr. McSwbenky says that there is a con¬ 
siderable immigration of Syrians, Armenians, and Greeks. Armenians have 
gone to Minnesota to a considerable degree. The Syrians are mostly peddlers 
There is to a considerable extent something similar to the Italian padrone 
system among this class. It is also believed that the immigrants are largely 
under the control of a central organization which sends them out as notion 
peddlers, although information as to this practice is not definite. (83,88.) 

Mr, Stump also refers to the development of the padrone system among these 
nationalities. (8.) 

5. Coed mines,—sSx. Powderuy says that American labor and that of early Irish, 
Scotch, English, Welsh, and German Immigrants, whose standard of living was 
high, has been largely displaced by importation or immigration of less dewable 
forei^erB, espedally Italians, Hungarians, and Poles. The nnn;()wr of Hun¬ 
garians and Italians in the nunes is now about eqnal. These foreigners were 
first brought about 1869 to replace men on strike. At present few En^h-speak- 
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taut rnfatw remain, and a larm number of miners are ont of enjoyment. 
Wa^ have been rednoed and nnaineea injured. Though many Italiwaa, Hnn- 
garmns, and Poles remain in this oonntxy, othew, especially from south Italy, 
come here only temporarily and save most of thafi^ages. They live in exceed¬ 
ingly crowded bouses and spend barely 16 cents erf'tSsir daily wage of |1. Other 
causes have contributed to the reduction of wages/bpt immigration is the chief 
cause. (8:6-^, M.) 

Mr. Rosendalb understands that the first Italians who came to the anthracite 
region were brought by the Wife of a coal man in Wilkesbarre, who was travel¬ 
ing in Italy, and who sent them over at her own expense, because she took pity 
on them. Though Mr. Bosendale considers the result deplorable, he thinks the 
act was one of pure philanthropy. (189.) 

Mr. Bosendale doubts whether 2 per cent of the anthracite miners were Italians, 
Hungarians, or Polish Jews up to 1882, or possibly up to 1884 or 1885. It was in 
1884 that they began to come in small numbers, and they came in alarming num¬ 
bers from 1888 on. There was a slight decrease in 1894 on account of the panic, 
but a rapid increase at the time of Mr. Rosendale’s testimony, January, 19(X). 
(191,200.) 

Mr. Bosendale says that he was in the anthracite region in the years immedi¬ 
ately following the war as a mining engineer, and found the miners Welsh, Irish, 
Americans, Germans, and Scandinavians. In 1897 he made a study of the condi¬ 
tions there and found Italians and Hungarians in the majority. A report of a 
legislative committee at that time said 80 per cent were foreigners. (188.) 

Mr. Bosendale states that a Pennsylvania legislative committee made an inves¬ 
tigation in 1897 of the condition of the miners both in the anthracite region and 
in the bituminous region. The report on the bituminous region was printed, but 
that on the anthracite, for some reason, was not. (188, 192.) 

Eamivga. —Mr. Bosendale, in 1897, investigating the condition of the anthra¬ 
cite miners, found that earnings ranged from ^ to $5 a week for adults, and from 
$1.50 to $2.50 for boys and girls. (188.) 

Relation of wages to price of coal. —Mr. Bosendale does not think there has 
been a fall in the price of coal commensurate with the lowering of the wages of 
the anthracite miners. The wages have fallen not so much by a lowering of 
rates as by the restriction of production, so that a man is permitted to work only 
6 months, or perhaps only 8. (190.) 

Unemployment .—^Mr. Bosendale states that in 1897 if the anthracite mines 
were worked to their full capacity they could not give employment to all the 
miners for more than 0 months. (189.) 

Company stores. —Mr. Bosendale states that when he investigated the condi¬ 
tion of the minors in the parts of the anthracite regions in 1897 he found nothing 
but company stores. The only other source of supp^ was Polish Jews, who car¬ 
ried packs upon their backs from house to house. The small grocery stores and 
dry goods stores that existed 20 or 80 years ago were broken up. Mr. Bosendale 
found the prices in company stores higher than elsewhere. He says that Mr. 
George Chance, president of the United Labor League, of Philadelphia, made a 
special study of this question and found a difference in prices of 20 or 25 per cent. 
Mr. Bosendale has seen slips marked with circles and red crosses, which he was 
informed by the recipients were warnings that if they did not buy more at the 
company stores they could have no work. The Pennsylvania legislature passed 
a bill a few years ago taxing the scrip of company stores 10 per cent, but it was 
vetoed by the governor. (188,192.) 

Independent anthracite operators and railroads. —Mr. Bosendale says that 
when he was in the anthracite rejgions' in 1880, the CTeat difficulty of the indi¬ 
vidual owners of mines was discrimination by the raUroad companies in not giv¬ 
ing them oars to take their coal to market. “In 18941 heard very Utfle complaint 
of that; but it seems to me there are no more individual operators. I think that 
is the reason I did not hear any more complaints.” (_190.) 

6. Sweat shops, —Mr. Bosendale says tiiat there is not now the misery and 
starvation in the clothing manufacture and cap manufacture that existed in 1894 
and 1896 and up to 1897; but if new immigrants continue to flock, the same result 
m^ reappear—a surplus supply of labor; “ and it is getting worse and worse.” 

Mr. Bosendale states that in 1894, at the request of the factory Inspector, he 
undertook an investigation of the sweat shops of Philadelphia. He stuck to it 
for two days and gave it up. He found the conditions too hard—such fllth, vice, 
and immorality, such suffering and actual starvation. (192.) 

Mr. Bosendale declares that it is impossible for the factory inspectors to keep 
track of the sweat shops. The law requires that every such place be registered 
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and take out a license, but he himself stnmbled by chance on a room back of a 
grocery store where 6 nrls were engaged in making shirt waists. The place was 
not registered and the factory inspecmr conld not be expected to find it. (182, 
194.) 

Mr. Woi.F asserts that the popular idea of the prevalence of sweat-shop work 
among the Jews is exaggerate. Nearly all who are in the work are Russian 
Jews. The Jew is innaMy individusdistic and ambitions, and, while he makes 
the struggle of competition keen even among his own people, the low wages arc 
to him only the stepping stone to higher wages. The economic question involved 
in the presence of the Russian Jews would quickly solve itself if the conditions 
out of which it has grown were put an end to, so that the stream of refugees 
could cease to flow. (Ml.) 

7. Cigar makers.—TAi. Perkins, president of the International Cigar Makers’ 
Union, says his organization has twice declared, by a general vote of the mem¬ 
bers, in favor of laws restricting immigration, although not for absolute prohibi¬ 
tion. The trade has suffered severely from immigration. Many of the immigrants, 
especially Jews, have been given some training in the cigar trade in schools of a 
charitable nature and have then begun competing with American workmen.' 
Many of these immigrants were assisted to come here. In New York City, where 
they are most numerous, only about 6,000 out of 20,000 cigar makers belong to the 
unions. 


The following is a resolution adopted ^ the Cigar Makers’ Union in 1893; 

'‘Resolved, That the convention of the Cf. M. I. U. of America recommend to the 
executive officers of the A. F. of L., the various States’ Federation of Labor, and 
the executive officers of aU trades and labor unions to cooperate and demand of 
Congress and the Federal officers of the United States the absolute necessity of 
plamng more restriction upon the present influx of such immigration.” 

In 1896 or 1897 the Amencan Federation of Labor submitted 7 questions for vote 
by trade unions, inquiring whether their members favored (1) restriction of immi¬ 
gration further than at present, (2) exclusion of criminal and pauper elements. 


years regarding character of their passengers, (6) requiring stricter civil and 
educational tests for nataralization, (7) requiring every immigrant to declare his 
intention of becoming a citizen. On aU these questions the vote of the Cigar 
Makers’ Union was affirmative by about 4 to 1. (Perkins, Vol. Vll, Reports of 
Industrial Commission, 179,180.) 

8. Boot and shoe trade.—Mr. Baton, of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, 
thinks that fully 86 per cent of the workers in the boot and shoe trade are still 
native-born, although there are persons of various foreign nationalities also in 
the industry. In addition to the Irish, Gtormans, and French Canadians, a con¬ 
siderable number of Italians and Armenians have come into the trade within the 
past few years. They come to this country in destitute oiroumstances, knowing 
nothiim of the customs and standards of living here, and they have had a very 
bad e&ct on the trade. These immigrants have also been an important fac¬ 
tor in breaking strikes, having been especially imported for that purpose in 
certain cases. (Reports of Industrial Commission, VoL VII, 869.) 

9. Iron and steel trades.— Mr. Schaffer, president of the Ammgamated Asso¬ 
ciation of Iron, Steel, andTin Workers, says that the introduction of the lower 
class of foreign labor to the steel mills has done much to reduce wages, increase 
hours, comuM Sunday work, and to lower the standard of the people. A large 
number of Poles, Hungarians, and Slavs have displaced unskilled American labor 
in steel mills. The proportion of foreign-bom skilled laborers is comparatively 
small, since they are usually much less competent. They lack in Imowledge, 
intelligence, and skill. It is found, however, that the second generation of the 
foreign clas^ are creeping up into the skilled work, having been educated by 
contact with American civilization. 


of the tin manufacture there had been a considerable displacement of men 
in the bcflling of iron and in the sheet-iron mills, and these men had, in con- 
Mdorable numbers, entered the tin mills. Many of the foreign laborers who 
have dome into the trade have jcdned the unions and have become dtizmis; but 
some of them do not intend to remain, and tiiey work exceesi vdit hard, witiiont 
r^fwd to tile evil effect upon themselves and upcm the trade. While tiie output 


per man has been 


iuaUy, according to the official agreeaunis, mm 
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abont 8,900 pounds in 1895 to 5,750 pounds in 1899 (on 80 gauge), the ^tn^ has 
recenliy known of a foreigner who has made as much as 7,500 pounds in 8 hours, 
defending this excessive work on the ground that he was making his nioneyto 
go hack to the old country. (Reports of Indnstrial.Commission, Vol. VII, 892, 
8W.) 

10. Oranite euttera.—Mr. Duncan, of the Granite Cutters’ National Union, says 
the granite cutters have not been materially affected by the imxwrtation of labor 
from abroad or from other States, but the quarrymen and paving cutters have 
suffered seriously by this practice. In fact, it has been the means of destroying 
in Maine and Massachusetts the prosperity of an industry which was a staple m 
both States a few years ago. It was then rare to find a paving cutter receiving 
less than from $2.75 to $8.50 per day. Italians and Finlanders have largely been 
brought in. Instead of being hired by the day, a part of the quarry is assigned 
to some 2 or 3 Finnish famihes, who work together, employing the boys of the 
families, supplying their own tools, and receiving so much per ton or thouMnd 
for the blocks cut, at vates so low that w^es have been driven down to about 
$1.20 per day. The paving cutters’ union has been destroyed. These low-paid 
men are shifted from one locality to another, according to the interests of the 
employers, being often used to fill the places of men on strike. 

The witness attributes the riots amoim the foreign-bom in Pennsylvania to 
this practice of importation of labor. He considers the proteiition which the 
authorities of various States have given to employers bringing in labor from other 
States unjustifiable, and believes that workingmen generally approve the iiosi- 
tion taken by Governor Tanner, of Illinois, Governor Jones, of Arkansas, and 
Gtovemor Waite, of Colorado, in refusing to place the militia of the State at the 
disposal of the moneyed interests in this way. He does not approve of violation 
of law, however, nor do trade unionists generrfly so. The granite cutters have 
recently had a very unfortunate experience with the padrone system upon pub¬ 
lic works in New York. The law of that State requires that mechanics employed 
on public buildings shall be paid prevailing wages and work the prevailing hours. 
These in New York are $4 for 8 hours. It has recently been proved in court that 
contractors on public buildings have arranged with padrones to furnish Italian 
workmen in large numbers. These workmen pay the padrones $8 per week com¬ 
mission, which he turns over to the contractor, so that the real wage paid is only 
$3 per day instead of $4. The padrones manage the workers like so many sheep 
or horses. They are cautions so that they may evade the law. Often they 
assume new names and falsely declare their intention to become citizens. 

In the case of the particular padrone concerned in the transaction just described 
it was proved that he often gave to applicants for work, in case they refused to 
pay the required commissions, letters of ajmarent recommendation to contractors, 
which, because lacking some private mark, really indicated that the men were 
not to be employed, so that they would be put off with excuses. 

Padrones sometimes endeavor to evade the law by not charging cash commis¬ 
sions, but by furnishing goods, renting tools, etc., to workmen at excessive rates. 

Mr. Duncan advocates making it a criminal offense to act as an agent in such 
proceedings. He would also favor annulling the contracts for public works in 
case the contractor connived in such a padrone system. The licensing of employ¬ 
ment offices by the State would also be advantweous. (See Reports of Industrial 
Commission, Vol. VH, Duncan, 206, 207, 212, 218.) 

F. Dtatributlon and employment«flnimlvkanta>—Italian bureau.— 
Dr. Rossi, chief of the Italian onreau at New York, testifies that that bureau 
was established in 1894 and is supported by the Italian Government. Its first 
object was to restrict the evils of tne padrone system by giving information tothe 
Italian immigrant to protect him from the padrone and to render thd padrone’s 
services unnecessary. A second object was to find employment dir^ly for 
Italian inunigrants, scattering them throughout the States, especially in the agri¬ 
cultural districts. This latter part of th^rogramme has not yet been carried out, 
as it woi^d require large expenditure. The witness believes, however, that the 
existence of ttm bureau has mitigated to a considerable degree the evils of the 
padrone system. A great many immigrants bring with them a letter of intro- 
unction from some steamship e^nt or otiier person in Italy addressed to a banker 
or hotel keeper who.is in connection with a padrone. Such immigrants are 
required to ^te to the Italian bureau the person to whom they are ggaing and the 
reason for going there. In many oases the bureau informs the immigrant that 
the banker upon whom he has a draft can be cmnpelled to bringthe money to the 
bureau to oaui it. Frequently Italians whose destination is to some distant point 
are assisted to go there oireow without coming into contact with the middleman 
or labcHT B];iecnmtor at New York. The burqpu has also in various oases called 
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the attention of the Italian consul to abuses of Italian subiects by padrones. 
(154-156,159.) 

Mr. PowBKRT.Y states that this bureau was established about 1895. It met the 
immigrants at Ellis Island, nominally to give them information. The immigra¬ 
tion commissioner became convinced that it assiatedimmigrants to evade the law 
and was practically an agent of the padrones. It was abolished, but later, on 
request of a representative of the Italian Government, was allowed to be reestab¬ 
lished. (48.) 

Mr. McSweenky says that by an arrangement between Secretary Carlisle and 
Baron Fava, the Italian ambassador, the Italian Government was permitted in 
1894 to establish an agency at the immigration office in New York, primarily for 
the purpose of protecting Italian iminigi-ants against imposition by padrones. It 
was understood that the arrangement was an experimental one, and the witness 
thinks that it ha.s i)roved di.sadvantageons. The Italian bureau is supposed to be 
restricted in its action to the examination of passports and the aidnig of immi¬ 
grants who give their destination as New York. Those who are destined to rail¬ 
road iioints are not readied by the bureau. The witness believes that at times 
the bureau has sought to fix the decision as to the admission of immigrants, and 
has otherwise interfered with the American officers, although there has been less 
difficulty in this regard during the past year than before. Moreover, the fact that 
Italians believe they will be protected on arriving in tfie United States tends to 
encourage undesirable immigration. The witness tliinks also that tlie arrange¬ 
ment has proved ineffective as regards the breaking up of the padrone system. 

_ The Government of Austria-Hungary also bus a bureau at New York for aid¬ 
ing the immigrants from that country. It is can-ied on in an entirely different 
manner, however. The bureau has no office directly at the immigration office, 
but its purpose is to protect Austrians of all classes, furnisliing them temporarily 
with lodging if necessary, and assisting them to secure labor. It is conducted by 
a private society for a subvention from the Government. (86-89.) 

Mr. Holman, secretary of the hoard of special inquiry at New York, says that 
althougli the board has never recognized the right of the Italian bureau to inter¬ 
fere in its proceedings, the bureau formerly did ti’y to interfere. The head of the 
bureau, Dr. Rossi, disclaimed knowledge of this interference and took steps to 
prevent it. The witness thinks that there Is no necessity or advantage in the 
maintenance of such a bureau at the jmmigi’ation office itself. (185.) 

Dr. Rossi, chief of tlu' bureau, siiecificaily denies that the Italian bureau has 
ever sought to interfere with the United States immigration authorities. He 
declares that it is absolutely impossible for anyone, to come in contact with the 
immigrants at all until after they have passed the inspection officers, although 
those who are temporarily detained for some reason, not being under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the board of special inquiry, may be approached by representatives of the 
Italian bureau, as they are by steamship agents, representatives of lienevolent 
societies, and others. No illegal means of reaching immigrants have been 
eiOTloyed by the bureau. 

Dr. Rossi declares, however, that there is great need for the existence of the 
bureau, especially for the sake of preventing impositions upon immigrants by 
padrones. The work of the bureau can not be attended to satisfactorily outside 
of the barge office, since it consists largely in warning immigi’ants against those 
who meet them immediately after leaving that office. Most of the immigrants 
could not be reached at all after they once fell into the clutches of their country¬ 
men who are awaiting them. The witness, with his 8 clerks, is able to give infor¬ 
mation to such as are in special need of assistance, or to investigate the oases of 
those who arrive under suspicious circumstances and who are evidently likely to 
be defrauded by padrones. No other country, except Italy, has such need of a 
bureau of this sort for the protection of its immigrants. The Germans, English, 
and Irish when they aiTive here are practically arriving at home. Italian immi¬ 
grants arrive without even the most elementary knowledge of American customs 
and language. The bureau gives much important information. (155-157,160.) 

Mr. Hall thinks that the special agency of the Italian Government, the main 
purpose of which is to prevent immigrants from falling into the clutches of the 
padi'ones, has been, on the whole, beneficial. There have been charges made that 
the bureau has been in collusion With evasions of the law. (64.) 

Austro-Hungarian Home. —Mr. Ritter, manager of the Austro-Hungarian 
Home and Free Emplewment Bureau, says that tms institution is supported in 
part by the Austiian Government, and for the rest by the Austrian Society of 
New York and the Hungarian Relief Society. The Austrian consulate has super¬ 
vision of it. Its work is to receive newly landed immigrants from the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, to help them to reach relatives, when they have relatives, and 
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otherwise to find employment for them. Its agent has a permit to go to Ellis 
Island and take out Immigrants from the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. Inuni- 
grants are investigated as to their eligibility to land before being delivered into 
the care of the society, and the home, while it gives no bond, is regarded as 
responsible for the self-support of the immigrants. It undertakes to watch them 
for a year, with a view to the provisions of the law, to see that they do not 
become public charges within that time. Mr. Ritter thinks that the home handles 
about one-half of the Austro-Hungarian immigrants. The immigrants were 
afraid of the home at first, but now they have confidence in it. It has existed 
about ,S years. The men are put into positions as laborers in factories, and some¬ 
times as porters in hotels or restaurants. Even intelligent men have to work as 
latorers, because of their ignorance of the English language. The women are 
largely provided with places as servants. Most of the single men settle down 
near New York. The labor market is greatly overcrowded there, and the agency 
is trying to disperse the immigrants over the country. A record is kept of every 
iinmigi’unt who comes to theliomo, his name, the place he comes from, his lan¬ 
guage, how uiucli money he brings, the ship by which he came, his occupation, his 
destination, .and, in the case of girls, the address of relatives. (219-223.) 

O. LeKisItitioii govcrniiiff employineiit aifcncics in Mew 
Vorh.— Mr. Bkai.in, superintendent of the Free Employment Bureau of the 
State of New York, says there is a law governing employment agencies in Buffalo, 
and one covering Brooklyn and one for Now York; but there is no effective power 
of supervision hi any officer. Moreover, there are persons who act as employ¬ 
ment agents without a license. There is evidence to show that servants have 
repeatedly found places in families on the recommendation of employment a^n- 
cies and have carried on a regular system of robbing their employers. The 
employment agencies in such cases are at least guilty of criminal negligence. 
(327,228.) 

Mr. Bealiii states that the law requires the State Free Employment Bureau to 
keep a register of all applicants for employment, showing address, occupation, 
nativity, name of last employer, character, and duration of employment, cause 
for being unemployed, and whether they would be willing to go to tlie country. 
A reference blank is sent in each case to the last employer. Occasionally a ficti- 
lious address is given, as that of the last employer. There are very few appli¬ 
cants whose la.st emplovers do not speak of them as competent, sober, honest, 
willing, and obliging. The bureau has been in operation since July 20, 189B. It 
now averages a little more than 5,000 applicants for work in the year. In 1899 it 
found employment tor 4.5.4 per cent of the applicants; in 1900, for 51.7 per cent. 
(223.) 

In illustration of the need of State employment bureaus Mr. Bealin refers to 
the case of a woman of .50 whose husband and children were dead and who came 
to his bureau for employment and found it. If, ho says, the State had not found 
her an opportunity to support herself it would have had to support her in the 
almshouse, (239.) 

Mr„ Bealin says that in the fall of 1896 the commissioner of labor made an 
investigation of the methods of employment agencues in New York. It was 
found that women were sometimes treated very coarsely and brutally, and that, 
contrary to law, fees paid to employment agencies wore not returned when work 
was not found. Reports of similar conditions still come to Mr. Bealin’s office, 
and he believes that matters are not much changed. He reports such cases to 
the commissioner, but the commissioner has no authority to act. A law like that 
which came near passage a year ago,'giving the commissioner of labor super¬ 
vision over the employment agencies, would go fur to remedy these evils. (224.) 

Mr. Bealin says that there are many respectable employment agencies in New 
York which recognize the wrongs which exist in the system and which favor a 
law to limit the possibility of these wrongs. (328.) 

Mr. Bealin refers to the freight handlers’ strike in Buffalo, which was caused, 
he says, by the necessity of going to a certain employment agency kept by a 
liquor dealer in order to get a place as a grain shoveler. The men who spent the 
most money at the bar were given the preference. In consequence of the strike 
that particular evil was cured, but similar conditions exist all over the State. 
(224.) 

Mr. Brown, deputy chief of the bureau of licenses of New York, considers that 
the fact that so few intelligence offices are complained jigainst shows that the 
existing license law is a good one, and that as a rule the people in the business 
are reputable. There are offices which have been doing business under licenses 
for 18 or 20 years continuously without any complaint against them. There have 
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■been instances, however, in which a number of persons have paid fees to an intel¬ 
ligence office and the proprietor has then disapi>eaied. He has got as many fees 
as possible and left the town. Statements have occasionally been made to the 
bureau about the sending of persons to places of ill repute, but the bureau ^s 
never been able to find that such thin^ had been done. (233-284.) 

Mr. Hotchkiss, manager of the St. Bartholomew’s Employment Bureau, New 
York City, states that this bureau is divided into 4 distinct departments—domestic, 
professional, mercantile, and labor and mechanical trades. The so-called pro¬ 
fessional department is chiefly for matrons for institutions, housekeepers, nurses, 
trained and untrained attendants, and similar workers. A fee of 10 jier cent of 
the first month’s wages is charged in the domestic and the labor department and 
16 per cent in the mechanical and the professional. Until very recently a regis¬ 
tration fee was charged, whether employment was obtained or not, of 26 cents for 
the domestic department and 60 cents for the other three. This has now been 
abolished, and no fee is charged except that contingent upon employment. 

The number of applications from employers in all departments during the year 
ending October 81, 1900, was 3,713, and the number of applications from worlters 
was 6,169. Employment was found for 2,592 persons, or almost exactly halt the 
applicants. In the domestic department 72 per cent of the applicants obtained 
employment—30 per cent in the mercantile, 11 per cent Jn the professional, and 
36 per cent in the labor department. 

'The expenses of conducting the office for the year were $5,769.93, or $2.22 for 
each person placed in a position. The average per capita expense in the last 5 
years has been $2.15. Mr. Hotchkiss declares that the office is operated as eco¬ 
nomically as an office could possibly be. The bureau has hitherto been self-sup¬ 
porting, but since the abolition of the remstration fee it has operated at a loss. 
Mr. Hotchkiss hopes, however, that it will be possible to cut down the expenses 
and bring them within the income. It is desired to make the agency self-sup¬ 
porting, chiefly in order that those who apply to it may know that they are not 
applying to a charitable institution. (240,241, 243.) 

Regulation of fees.—Hr. Bbown says that the New York law requires that if a 
fee is paid by an employer the employer must be supplied with a servant, who 
shall stay at least 1 month. A foe paid by an employee, with the understanding 
that he shall be provided with a place, must be returned unless a place is actually 
found for him. According to Mr. Brown’s interpretation ol the law it is per¬ 
mitted to divide a fee into twoparts, one of which diall be a fee for registration 
and for the privileges of the office and the other a fee for procuring employment. 
If such a division i's made, or if any fee is paid with the distinct understanding 
that it is paid for the privileges of the office, such fee need not be returned, even 
if employment is not found. This seems to Mr. Brown just, because the keeper 
of the office pays rent and hires clerical help and furnishes a place where employer 
and employee may meet. He performs an actual service, even if a given individ¬ 
ual does not ^et employment. As a matter of fact .some intelligence offices charge 
a fee for registration and a further fee if employment is obtained. Some charge a 
fee only to the employee, and some charge both him and the employer. There is 
no legal limit on the fee that may be charged. Some intelligence offices, if they 
get hold of a man who is very anxious for work, will extort a large fee from him, 
if he has a little money, in consideration, perhaps, of a very poor place. Others 
deal fairly and even generously. Places are often found for servant girls without 
their making any payment, the keeper of the office trusting to their honesty to pay 
out of their wages. In many cases such debts are not paid. (231-238.) 

Mr. Hotchkiss, counsel of the Protective Association of Employment Agencies 
of New York State, considers that an employment agency is entitled to reim¬ 
bursement for services rendered, even though no employment results. Even 
if no service were rendered beyond that of keeping a registry of names in a public 
office, applicants for employment might reasona'bly be ejected to pay a fee for 
the maintenance of such registry. But an employment office is an active agency, 
requiring intelligent conduct of the search for employment by agent, and subject 
to e^ense for advertising, stationery, postage, etc., as well as rent. There are 
only two State laws which require that the agent shall receive no fee unless a 
position is obtained. One of these is that of Massachusetts. In Maine a fee of 
not over $1 may be retained when no position is secured. The ordinance of the 
city of Buffalo is similar. Mr. HotchkiBS consider such a fee fair for domestic 
and hotel agencies and for those which place workers at labor and mechanical 
trades. It would be inadequate for teachers' agencies. In addition to this regis¬ 
tration fee, there should be a fee contingent upon employment, and preferably 
based upon the rate of pay. In New York city fees of from 10 to 16 per cent of 
the first month’s salary, according to the character of the employment, are usual, 
though there are wide differences between those of different agencies. (240-242.) 
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lYauds.— Mi. Hotchkiss says that his knowledge of frauds perpetrated hy 
employment amncies rests altogether upon hearsay. He quotes a passage from an 
article W Professor Bogart, enumerating certain frauds which are said to be com¬ 
mon. The least of the abuses, says Professor Bogart, is “ the universal practice 
of accepting a fee whether there is a prospect of finding a position or not, and of 
refusing to refund it when a position is not secured.” More strictly fraudulent 
practices are the sending of laborers to distant cities, after accepting their fee, to 
nil purely fictitious positions; the maintenance of an agreement between an agency 
and a foreman, under which laborers, having paid their fees, are given employ¬ 
ment for a few days and then discharged to make room for others; sometimes, in 
addition to this collusion between agency and employer or foreman, the sending 
of applicants to a guaranty agency which is also in the league, and which exacts 
another fee for looking up the references. “ It is a not uncommon plan to liave 
the employment agency located in the rear of a dramshop, which the men, who 
are puiposely kept waiting in the hope of securing a position, will unfailingly 
patronize.” 

Mr. Hotchkiss, while ho quotes Professor Bogart’s statements without marked 
dissent, suggests that a person who is out of employment may easily persuade 
himself that he is a victim of fraud; not to sp^k of the possibility of consciously 
false accusations. In many cases, says Mr. Hotchkiss, allegations of fraud have 
been made when the proof was not forthcoming. (287.) 

Mr. Brown, deputy chief of the bureau of Rcenses of New York, states that 
during 1900 his bureau issued 91 new licenses and 885 renewals to intelligence offices 
in the city of New York, showing a total of 428 licensed offices. Seventy-two of 
the licenses and 276 of the renewals were issued for the boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx, comprising the territory of the old city of New York. In the old 
city 39 new licenses and 152 renewals were issued in 1890. The growth has been 
gradual and fairly uniform. Some licenses are issued to church and charitable 
organizations, and many are issued to individuals who are held responsible for 
the business, although others are associated with them in the actual conduct of 
it. The fee is $25 for new licenses and $12.50 for renewals. 

The law does not define an intelligence office. It simply provides that no per¬ 
son shall engage in the business of keeping an “ intelligence office, employment 
bureau, or other agency,” except under specified conditions. In practice, the 
licensed office s are chiefly for furnishing domestic help. A few restiict them¬ 
selves to the furnishing of female help only, or of male help only, but most fur¬ 
nish help of both sexes. Some are accustomed to supply only help of particular 
nationahties. Some restrict themselves to certain kinds of service; fer instance, 
cooks, or waiters, or barbers. (280,231,234.) 

Mr. Brovm says that the bureau of licenses of New York City has attached to 
it as a part of the police department a squad called the “ ordinance squad,” and 
one or two men are usually charged with seeing that the licensed employment 
agencies comp^ with the law, and that no employment agencies do business with¬ 
out licenses. The bureau has power to hear complaints and to revoke licenses 
for violation of law. The commonest complaints relate to the retention of fees, 
without furnishing employment, if the fee has been paid by an employee, or with¬ 
out furmshing a servant, if the fee has been paid by an employer. In such cases 
the usual course of the bureau is, after a hearing, to order that the fee be returned, 
or if it has been paid by an employer, that the agreed service be rendered. Mr. 
i^own declares that out of 429 licensed employment agencies he thinks the com¬ 
plaints are cemfined to perhaps 10 or 16. Yet he says, speaking of the number of 
complaints, “ some days we have quite a number and other days none at all.” 

The present law does not require the keeping of registration books by employ¬ 
ment offices, but the bureau is in the habit of requiring them to keep records, on 
the ground that proper records are implied in proper conduct of the business. 
Some agencies invariably investigate the references given by servants, and give 
en^oyers the benefit of the results. (281,282.) 

Mhnployment and politics, —Mr. Bbalin, superintendent of the free employment 
DOTeau of New York, says that the common laborer in New York, outside of the 
labor organizations, if he wants to get a job, for instance, on sewer digging or on 
the subway, must go to his district leader. If he is vouched for as faithful to the 
polincal organization which is locally dominant, he gets employment for a time, 
until he is displaced to make room for another. (224.) 

Pnmos^ law. —Mr. Bealin quotes in full the mil which was presented in the 
Hew York legislature, with the sanction of the university settlements, the Society' 
of St. Vincent de Paul, ^e Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the better class of pri¬ 
vate employment agencies. It provided that no person should keep an empfoy- 
ment agency in a city of the first or the second class without a license from the 
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state controller, costing in cities of tlie first class $50 for the first year and $2S 
for each succeeding year, and in cities of the second class $35 for the first year 
and $12.50 for each succeeding year. No saloon keeper might conduct an employ¬ 
ment agency in any building where liquor was sold or offered for sale. Every 
employment agency must enter in the register the name and address of every 
applicant for employment, the name and address of his last employer, and the 
name and address of the person who should employ him. The name and address 
of every person who applied for help, with the name and nature of the employ¬ 
ment, must also be registered. These registers must be open to the inspection of 
the commissioner of labor or his agents. The Irill forbade publishing any false 
or fraudulent notices or advertisements, giving any false information, making 
any false promise as to work or employment, or making any false entry in the 
registers. Mr. Bealin explains that these provisions would make it piwsihle for 
the agents of the commissioner of lalsn. by comparing advertisements with the 
registers, to determine whether fraudulent advertisements had been imblislnal. 
The bill also forbade the sending of any female help to any place of bad repute. 
It required giving a receipt for every fee, and provided that if em]>lnyinent was 
not found, or was not accepted through the agency, within one month, the fee 
must be returned on demand. This bill was passiid by the a.sBembly and finally 
died in the senate committee merely for lack of time. (22,'), 226.) 

Mr. Hotchki.ss, counsel of the Protective Association of Employment Agencies 
of New York State, presents the objections of that as.sociation to the Ford-Kehsey 
bill, which failed to i)ass the legislature of New York, and which Mr. Bealin 
quotes in his testimony and regrets the loss of. In the first place, it is regarded 
as an un,iust discrimination to exempt teachers' agencies and agencies for actors 
from the operation of the law. Second, the hill, as first presented, required an 
annual license fee of $200. This would be not a license fee but a tax, and would 
wipe many agencies out of existence. Indeed, the provision was advocated on the 
ground that the lessening of the number would make inspection easier, as well 
as on the ground that the surplus receipts of the tax would enable the department 
of labor to establish free employment bureaus in varions parts of the State. Such 
taxation of the city in order to establish free bureaus elsewhere is an added in.ius- 
tlce, and the suppression by excessive taxation of many agencies which arc per¬ 
forming valuable services, both for employers and for emjiloyees, is unfair to the 
agencies and detrimental to the public good. Mr. Hotchkiss believes, on the ba.sis 
of a Nortli Carolina case which he refers to, that the suppression of such busines-ses 
by law, directly or indirectly, is unconstitutional. The Protective A.s.sociation of 
Employment Agencies, however, assented to a fee of $100 for the first year and 
^0 annually thereafter. This is regarded as .sufficient to pay for the administi-a- 
tion of the law, including all expenses of insiiection. 

'The Protective Association favors a bond of $2,000, with responsible sureties, 
but Mr. Hotchkiss’s individual opinion is that sueli a bond should run not to the 
municipality, but to the party aggrieved by any fraudulent practice, so that he 
mmht receive compensation. 

The Protective Association favors the requirement of the keeping of certain 
books and the entering of certain information in these books, so that proper offi¬ 
cers may make a proper inspection and the police may he aided in tracing thieves 
who may have registered at employment agencies. The association does not 
think, however, that the Ford-Kelsey bill outlined a proper system of books. 
Moreover, while the association believes in a system of inspection, it holds that 
inspections should take place only on the sworn complaint of an applicant for 
employment or an employer. This would avoid unnecessary disclosure of confi¬ 
dential communications, and would avoid the possibility of making lists of unem¬ 
ployed workers for partisan election purposes. 

Finally, the bill is held to be unconstitutional as to the section which forbids 
that any fee be retained in the case of an applicant for employment who shall 
not obtain or accept a situation. Mr. Hotchkiss quotes an opinion of Mr. Carl L. 
Seburz to this effect. Mr. Schurz points out that the conduct of an employment 
agency requires outlays of labor and money, and that to command, as the bill in 
question does, that persons be permitted to make use of the facilities of the 
agency without payment is to take from the licensed person his time and his money 
without reimbnrsemfent. It is admitted that the prices to be charged in certain 
kinds of business affected with a public interest may be regulated by law. 'This 
bill does not propose to regulate prices, but orders that certain work be done with¬ 
out any payment whatever. The phrase “ or accept ” is especially objectionable, 
since it I^ves to the option of the applicant to take from the emplo^ent agent 
the entire f:^ts of his labors, however faithful and successful they may have 
been. Finally, it is even que^ionable whether this business is one so affected 
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•with a public interest that legal regulation of its charges is admifieible. All the 
cases in the United ^tes which have sustained such regpilations relate to com¬ 
mercial carriers, ferrymen, hackmen, etc. (287--289.) , , x, 

Mr , Brown dislikes paternal government and thinks the less lerislation we 
have ohanring the existing laws about employment agencsies the better. * or 
instance, to require a bond of the keeper of such an office would be very hard 
upon many married women on the east side, who add to the family income by 
keeping intelligence offices and who keep entirely reputable places. Mr. Bro^ 
would, however, approve a law which should provide a small fee for registeation 
and a further fee to be paid when the place was found, and to be graduated 
according to the value of the place. (234, 23^ c a*. r> i 

Employment ageneipji--Field of work.—Ur. Hotchkiss, manager of St. Barthol¬ 
omew’s Employment Bureau, New York City, says that the bulk of the work of 
hiring labor and seeing employment will continue to be done directly between 
workmen and employers, and tl^t the labor bureaus can not serve the workmen 
of organized trades so efficiently as well-managed trade unions. The organized 
workers look out for themselves. The chief field of usefulness of labor bureaus 
is likely to be found, not necessaiily in the less skilled employments, but in those 
which are unorganized. (241.) 

Organized laXior—Care for unemployed.—Ur. Bealin says that the labor organ¬ 
izations find work for their own unemployed. Some unions have places where 
men out of employment are taken care of. Some, a.s the jirinters, have a regular 
system of publishing- information a.s to opportunities for employment. It is the 
business of the walking delegate to find work for the members of his union. 
(223,224,229.) 

Ageasacauae of unemployment. —Mr. Bealin says that the average woman 
who earns her living as a domestic can find no place after she is 45 years old. 
average can find no place as a common laborer after he is 50 if he shows his 
age. (223.) 

IV. CAUSES INDUCING IMMIGRATION. 

A. Ill generaK— Dr. Sennek says that the causes affecting immigration are 
very complicated, partly local, partly individual, partly national, partly eco¬ 
nomic. It is impossible to regulate the amount of immigration ^ statute, smce 
the causes acting in foreign countries are beyond our control. Dr. Senner does 
not think that overpopulation of European countries is the chief cause of immi¬ 
gration from them. People who come to this country largely do so from a desire 
for better opportunities; they are ambitious. A few come on account of the 
republican piinciples of our Gk)vemmeut, as in the case of the Mennonites, but 
this is not usually an important motive, (1(57,183.) 

Dr. Sonner attributes the increase of immigration from southern Italy and 
other countries of southern Euro^ie largely to the desire to anticipate the enact¬ 
ment of educational restrictions. He says that only three years ago a new steam¬ 
ship line was stai'ted exclusively in view of the restriction agitation in this coun¬ 
try. On the other hand the decrease in immigration from Germany and other 
northern countries of Europe, in spite of the prosperity of the United States, is 
chiefly due.to the restrictive effect of the existing immigration law, with its 
inconvenience and vexations, even to those not coming under the excluded classe^ 
The decrease in immigration from these countries can not be altogether explained 
by the development of their own industries or by the thorough settlement of the 
United States. (167,168, 179.) 

B. Prosperity of country. —The most important influence affecting immi¬ 
gration, says Mr. Hall, is the degree of prosperity in this country. Thus there 
was a great falling off of immigration immediately after the panic of 1837, and 
again in 1844. In 1854, during a period of great prospei-ity, the immigration was 
427,000, a number increased by the Irish famine and the revolution in Germany. 
In 1860 the outbreak of the war reduced the immigration to 90,000. The immi¬ 
grants numbered 438,000 in 1872 and only 261,000 in 1874, after the panic. A 
maximum was reached in 1882, during a peHod of general prosperity, which was 
followed by a decrease during a period of depression. The immigratKm then 
increased gradually up to 1892, when it reached 580,000. Since that time the hard 
times have kept the immigration low, but the history of the past leads to the 
opinion that as soon as industrial conditions are favorable the tide of immigration 
will again rise. 

The fluctuations of immigration according to the prosperity of the conn^ aw 
largely accounted for by the fact that immigrants come in many, if not mow 
cases, by the inducements of fri^ds and relatives who have come before, me 
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reports of the immigration bureau for 1896 show that, of 263,000 persons arriving, 
95,000 were going to join their immediate families, mostly having had their 
tickets prepaid. (49.) 

Dr. Senneb also says that immigration tends to fall off in times of industrial 
depression. This effect would be seen the more clearly if the character of the 
Immigrants who arrive during periods of depression should be carefully studied. 
A large proportion of them would be found to be members of the immediate 
families of former immigrants or persons who had already been in this country 
before. (182.) 

C. iidvei-tisiiig In Europe.— Dr. Senneb declares that the effect of advertis¬ 
ing by the land-grant railroads, immigration associations, etc., has been greatly 
exaggerated. Though such advertising is being done continually, the people have 
become accustomed to make much allowance in considering it. Several of the 
States—Michigan, Wisconsin, and others-have permanent colonization bureaus 
in Europe, but their effect is very small. Comparatively few colonies are estab¬ 
lished in this country by Immigrants. (182.) 

D. Steamship companies. (See also Exiating legislation, p. cm.)—Mr. 
ScHOLTEis declares that steamship companies use all means to procure steerage 
passengers, because of the high profit. The average steerage passage fee $22.50; 
the cost to the company only $1.70. Over $118,000,000 is invested in steamship 
lines; practically all owned by foreigners. Dividends as high as 17 per cent are 
paid by some lines. The companies sell prepaid tickets largely. They advertise 
that free public land can readily be obtained in the West. Some advertisements 
state that each family can get 100 acres, an additional 160 acres by timber culture, 
and 160 acres more for each adult in the family. (24, 25.) 

Steerage rates.—Mr. Hall says that the reduction in steerage rates on ocean 
vessels has been a material factor in increasing the number of immigrants. At 
times of rate wars the immigration has been especially heavy. The advertise¬ 
ments of opportunities in the United States by railroad and steamship lines and 
by steamship agents has had an Important influence. The antisemitic agitation 
has had the effect of driving Jews to this country. (49.) 

Mr. Eosendale understands that the steamboat lines have their agents in the 
little European villages to entice men to come to America as miners. He has 
been told by men, who would be glad to go back if they could, that they were 
enticed by circulars scattered in their villages by the steamship agents. These 
circulars stated that a miner could eai-n $2.50 to $3.50 per day, a fabulous sum to 
those people. 

The steamship agents also work among the people in this country and entice 
them to buy tickets on the installment plan for their relatives and friends. The 
agents drum up custom like life-insurance agents. (189, 200.) 

Mr. Ritter, manager of the Austro-Hungarian Home, of New York, says that 
nearly all the Hungarian and Slavic immigrants get their tickets from agents 
who induce them to come over. He believes, however, that these agents work 
simply for the commission they get on the transportation tickets and are not 
employed by persons or corporations in this country. (221.) 

Mr. Schwab, agent of the North-German Lloyd Company, declares t^t the 
carrying of immigrants is relatively a less important part of the business of 
steamship companms now than in former years. The cabin business has increased 
with great rapidity. It is not true that the revenues of steamship lines are 
excessive. The North-German Lloyd Company during the past 20 years has paid 
6 per cent dividends on the average. {108,105.) 

Mr. Schwab states that the steerage rate on the egress steamers of the North- 
German Lloyd Company is P8.50irom Bremen to New York, and on the slower 

ftTH 

Mr. TebKuile, agent of thePabre Steamship Company at New York, states 
that the fare from Naples to New York by that Une is $28. He thinks it was 
about $25 in 1881 when the company commenced operation. (115.) 

Mr. Floyd, of the Cunard Steamship Company, says that the steerage rate from 
Liverpool to New York on that line is ^ on some tickets and $27.60-on others. 
He tmnks the present rate is a reasonable one, but that the former low rates prob¬ 
ably had some effect in stimulating immigration. (117.) 

Mr. Ledbber, of the American and Bed Star lines, says that the steerage pas¬ 
sage from Antwerp to New York is $39.50. He does not think that the Increase 
in the rate has affected immiCTation. (119.) _ ..v ^ ..u a. 

Messrs. Schwab, Floyd, and Lederer agree in thinking that the ste*age rates 
at present are about 60 per cent higher than in 1880. 

Mr . SoaWAB testifies that the increase in steerage rates has been due to an 
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asrreenient betTween the steamship lines made in Europe. There are three con¬ 
ferences ” of transatlantic lines—the North Atlantic, the Mediterranean, and the 
Continental. The lines of the Mediterranean conference have the exclusive right 
to book American passengers from Italy. There is no combination of agencies by 
the different lines, but simply an agreement oonoemlnjj rates. The rates could 
not profitably be advanced beyond the present figures, since to do so would tend 
to reduce traffic. (107-109.) ^ ii 

jlr, Floyd also refers to this agreement concerning rates, as well as to the con¬ 
sultations held by agents of different lines on this side of the ocean. (118.) 

Mr Schwab, of the North-German Lloyd Company, believes that 60 per cent 
of all immigrants come on tickets bought in this country or with money sent from 
this country. He declares, however, that this is assisted immigration of the right 
Wnd. Immigrants come under these circumstances only when their fnends and 
relatives in tnis country know of openings for them. When the country is pros¬ 
perous the numberof persons commg in this way increases. .... 

Mr. Ter Kuile, of the Fahre Steamship Line, says that about half of the immi¬ 
grants by that line in 1898 came on prepaid tickets. (115.) , ^ ^ 

Mr, Lederer, of the American and Bed Star lines, states that about 40 or 45 
per cent of the immigrants on those lines come on prepaid tickets. (118.) 

Mr, Schwab declares that no reputable steamship company is guilty of attempt¬ 
ing to induce immigrants to come to the United States. Moreover, this is pj’o- 
hibited by stringent laws in most of the European countries, for the reason that 
these countries depend for military service on the young men who are likely to 
emigrate. Only agents licensed by the government are permitted to sell tickets, 
and Mr. Schwab declares that numbers of agents of the North-German Lmyd 
have had their licenses revoked because they have sent circulars to persons whom 


they thought would emigrate. ^ . , . . > ^ . . 

Similarly the agents who sell prepaid tickets in this country do not attempt to 
stimulate immigration or to solicit the sale of tickets. It would hardly be pos¬ 
sible for them to do so if they tried, and the small commission on tickets, 
takes away the motive. (108,107.) ^ .cv.Li.vi e 

Mr. Ter Kuile, of the Fahre Steams^p Company, believes that the class of 
immigrants from Italy has decidedly improved during the past 6 or 6 ye rs. 
Most immigrants come from the agricultural districts. The number who come 
in defiance of law is constantly decreasing. The Italian Government aids in 
rejecting those immigrants who might be rejected in this country. One of the 
regulations of law prohibits agents of steamsiiip companies from procuring 
departure or embarkation of persons whose immigration is not permitted to the 
countries to whi(!h they are directed.” Immigration generally is discouraged by 
the Italian Government. (115,116.) 

Prepaid tickets.--Mr, McSweeney believes that, while the proportion of immi¬ 
grants who come to this country upon tickets actually bought for them by friends 
on this side may not be more than from 40 to 55 per cent, yet if those persons be also 
includ^ whose tickets are paid for by money sent from this side the proportion 
whose passage is prepaid would be about 05 per cent. The witness believes that 
the majority of persons coming on prepaid tickets are a desirable class. But 
there are many twkets sold by peddlers on the installment plan, and the chances 
are that those coming on such tickets will he of a more undesirable class. For 
the sake of checking this practice a provision has been suggested prohibiting the 
sale of tickets except by authorized agents of steamship companies. Mr. 
MeSweeney thinks that the reputable steamship companies would favor such a 
statute. (96.) 

Mr. Ledereb does not think that the agents of the steamship companies in the 
United States solicit the f ellow-couutr^en of possible immigrants to buy tickets. 
Such a practice would not be successful even if tried. A man who wishes to bring 
over one of his friends or relatives seeks the ticket agent. 

Mr. Lederer also declares that European countries prohibit the solicitation of 


emigration. (119.) 


Assisted iminiirratlon. —Attitude of British Government, —Mr. Mo- 
SwBBNEY says that at present the chief source of assisted immigration is Great 
Britain, and such immirantB come largely by way of Canada. The practice on 
the part of the British Government its^ of ^ving wholesale assistance to crim¬ 
inals and paupers to emigrate has been largely discontinued, but the various local 
authorities seek to pass on paupers from their own jurisdiction, and finally they 
are apt to reach Liverpool and m given passage to Canada. It is a common 
among steamship oflBcera that such immigrants can easily find their way to the 
United States. (87, 88.) 
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Mr. Hall says that the laws and the actions of the conrts in foreign coimMes 
to some extent tend to aid the emigration of undesirable jiersons to the United 
States. It was formerly the case that certain British societies made a business of 
aiding discharged convicts to emigrate, but this is scarcely done at present. (60.) 

Mr. ScHULTEis says that the law prohibiting the landing of convicts is laxly 
administered. European countries largely send criminals here to get rid of them. 
There are 160 societies organized in England for this purpose. Evidence as to 
such action is obtained from statements of societies themselves, from money orders 
cashed here, etc. Judges in England encourage emigration by giving short sen- 
tencesin prison with long periods of surveillance after discharge. Crime increa.ses 
in years when immigration is high and in localities where immigrants chiefly 
settle. (26,27.) 

Mr. Stump says that not more than 2 or 3 persons are returned yearly on gi-onnd 
of being criminals. The local governments of Europe sometimes pay the passage 
money of criminals, hut the steamship companies do not connive knowingly with 
evasion of our law. Previous to 1893 the Prisoners’ Aid Society, of London, sent 
ticket-of-lcave men to the United States, hut since the act of 1893 it has ceased to 
do so, and believes that none, are sent from England. An isolated case of a habit¬ 
ual drunkard sent to this country by local authorities in Switzerland was also 
mentioned by this witne.ss. (12, 13.) 

Attitude of Italian (roveniment. —Mr. Stump says the Italian Government is 
entirely willing to have its sub,iects come to the United States, since they usually 
save money and return to Italy to spend ft. The Government does not desire that 
United States laws be violated, but desires that they be fairly enforced, so as not 
to prevent those really eligible, from immigi-ation. (14.) 

Mr. MuSweeney says that it is the policy of the Italian Government to oncoiir- 
agu emigration, e.specially temporary emigration, of those who return and bring 
money to Italy. On the other hand, during the war with Spain and the depres¬ 
sion of industry about that time, the Italian Government instructed the local 
offlcers to discourage emigration. During 1898, however, as stated in the letter 
from the American embassy at Rome, the Government reduced the railway fare 
to the seaboard fur all emigrants by 50 iier cent. (89.) 

Dr. Rossi denies that the Italian Government seeks to encourage emigration to 
the .United States. He admits that emigrants freijuently return with money or 
send back money which is invested in property from which the Government col¬ 
lects taxes, but does not think that the Government gains especially by this fact. 
The Government continues to treat as Italian citizens, designated as “ colonists,” 
such persons as come to this country but have not taken out naturalization papers 
and are subject to military service in Italy. 

Dr. Rossi states, further, that every Italian who is deported from New York is 
given by the Italian bureau at that port a card stating why he has been deported. 
Under the Italian emigration laws the immigrant is then entitled to prosecute the 
agent who has sold him the ticket. The Italian Government has, on tbe complaint 
of the bureau at New York, withdrawn the licenses from various steamship agents 
■in Italy and punished others. The witness states, also, that the Italian Govern¬ 
ment has adopted the practice of giving to convicts who emigrate to the United 
States a certificate, stating the causes of imprisonment, the length of the term, 
etc. The witness knows of only one case where a convict has come to the United 
States from Italy with a passport, but without such a certificate. Italian crimi¬ 
nals sometimes come to this country from ports in other countries of Europe and 
over which the Italian Government has no control. (154-160.) 

Dr. Rossi, chief of the Italian Immigration Bureau at New York, says that the 
circular referred to was issued by the Italiaii Government at the suggestion of 
the Italian bureau at New York in view of the fact that many immigrants had 
landed at that port without the proper address of relatives or without sufiBcieiit 
money. The circular simply urged the various local officers to see to it that no 
emiwant should be given a passport unless he could meet the conditions required 
by the United States law, and added that this was the more to be recommended 
since the United States was then engaged in war with Spain, which would natu¬ 
rally reduce the demand for labor. After the war ceased emigration to the United 
States naturally increased. (168.) 

Attitude of Austro-Hungarian Oovemment. —^Mr. Ritter, manager of the 
Austro-Hungarian Home, says that the Austro-Hungarian Government does not 
desire emigration to this country, but would prefer to keep its people at home. 
Neither the Government nor provinces or mnncipalitlos encourage emigration, 
and Mr. Ritter does not think that any undesirable person has received public aid 
in emigrating to this country. (221.) 

Hehreios.—Mr. Wole estimates that there are between 9,000,000 and 10,000,000 
Jewish people in the world, of whom 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 live in Russia. The 
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ancestors of the Russian Jews moved eastward from the Rhineland under the 
persecutions during the middle ages, and were welcomed hy the Kings of Bohemia 
and Poland. They lived there in peace until Bohemia was oonquem by Austria 
and Poland by Austria and Russia. Investigations made by Mr. Wolf and others 
in 1876 indicated that at that time there were only 160,000 Jews in the United 
Spates. Recent estimates show between 800,000 and 900,000. These estimates 
are based upon the returns of the synagogues. 

Mr. Wolf asserts that there were more Jews in both the Northern and the 
Southern army during the civil war in proportion to population than men of 
any other faith. (3.50.) 

Mr. SCHULTEis says that various European countries have laws restricting 
immigration, which, though general in scope, really apply only to Jews. Wealthy 
Jews, especially the Hirsch Immigration Society, aim to bnng all pauper Jews 
to the United States or elsewhere. At present they are paying fully $30,000,000 a 
year to sustain 3,000,000 paupers within Russia itself. Jews entering this coun¬ 
try do not join labor unions. They monopolize the tailoring bu.siness and similar 
light work, but will not do heavy manuad labor. They increase the number of 
middlemen also. (38, 39.) 

Mr. Stumf s:iys that emigration of Jews from Europe has been largely assisted 
by the Barou Hirsch fund, which is managed by an incorporated company with a 
capital of .$10,000,000. This company does not now aid emigration to the United 
States, but rather to the. Argentine Republic. Many Russian Jews, however, 
come to this <-ountry, chiefly from Libeau. The German steamship eompanies 
have .secured a law of Germany to insiiect persons entering Germany from 
Russia, which largely restricts the coming of Jew.s. Russia has some excuse for 
severe measures against the Jews, since they often claim to be subjects of Turkey 
and refuse to nay taxes or render military seiwice. (13. 14, 28.) 

Mr. WoLK declaroB that there is scarcely any Jewish immigration from coun¬ 
tries where the Jew is recognized as a citizen and treated with equality. Of the 
Jewish immigrants who entered Philadelphia in the year ending November 1, 
1900, more than 99 per cent were registered as coming from the Slavic countries 
of Central Europe. It is in those regions, Ruasia, Roumania, and part.s of Austria- 
Hungary, that the violent persecution of the Jews has existed. Of the immigra¬ 
tion to the United States from Austria-Hungary during the fiscal year 1900, 
16,930 out of a total of 114.847 were Jews; of the 6,459 immigrants from Roumania, 
6,183 were Jews; of the 90,787 immigrants from Russia, 87,011 were Jews. On 
the other hand, there were only 17 Jews among 1,739 immigrants from Prance, 887 
among 18,,'>07 from Germany, 4 out of 1,190 from Belgium. 8 out of 735 from Hol¬ 
land, 114 out of 4,347 from tho Turkish Empire, 133 out of 48,837 from the United 
Kingdom, and only 3 out of more than lOO.IXK) from Italy. In tho most of these 
countries there are many Jews. There are Jews in the Parliament of Italy, in its 
army, and in all the walks of civilized life; but in all these countries the Jews are 
free to live like other citizens, and they cling to tho lands of their biit;!!. Among 
the 31,151 immigrants within the year from Denmark, Sweden, and Norway there 
was not a single Jew, though these countries contain a considerable number of 
Jewish inhabitants. (347, 353, 3,53.) 

Dr. Senneb says that at one time the Russian edicts against Jews greatly 
increased the emigration from that country to the United States, and that a con¬ 
siderable proportion of those then coming were assisted immigrants. The effect 
of those edicts has now ceased. The Baron Hirsch fund was never used to any 
considerable extent in assisting immigration, except in the way of helping fami¬ 
lies to come together. It was largely applied to more or less unsuccessful agri¬ 
cultural experiments, hut principally to educational purposes. (171.) 

Mr. WOLP calls attention to the fact that the political rights of the Jews of 
Roumania were guaranteed by the treaty of Berlin. That treaty has, however, 
practically, though not formally, been rmudiated. The provisions of equality of 
rights for the Jews have been evaded. The Jewish inhabitants have been placed 
by gradual encroachments in the legal status of foreigners, and naturalization 
laws have been so framed as to make the acquisition of citizenship by Jews prac¬ 
tically impossible. The Jewish children have been excluded from the schools; 
private schools established by the Jewish people have been harried and taxed into 
insignificance, and the existence of the Jewish community has been made impos¬ 
sible, except on condition of unbearable burdens of taxation. Within the last 3 
or 8 y^s, as a result of the Dreyfus agitation, antisemitism has broken out 
afresh in Roumania. In May, June, ana July, of 1000, a veritable panic arose 
Roumanian Jews. During those 8 months more than 30,000 of them 
left their country. Some went to Turkey, some to Cyprus, and the rest turned 
westvwd toward England and America. The resultant industrial disturbance 
brought on a commercial crisis in Roumania, which resulted iu the overturning 
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of the antiaemitic cabinet, and in an improvement, at leaat for the time being, of 
the condition of the Jews. (247,353.) 

Mr. Wolf atates that the American Jewa have always discouraged the immi¬ 
gration of European Jews, and that they are in full accord with the laws to pre¬ 
vent the immigration of criminals, paupers, and diseased persons, and all persons 
who are unfitted to enjoy the franchiM. Yet Mr. Wolf declares that the vast 
majority of the immigrants of all nationalities who have come in the last 60 or 60 
years, and who are now the bone and sinew of American citizenship, came in 
practically the same condition of poverty in which the majority of immigrants 
now come, and which is often made the pretext for projects of exclusion. (245, 
346,349.) 

Mr. Wolf says that the first organized effort of American Jews to care for Jewish 
immigrants was made at the time of the Russian persecution in 1882, and the con¬ 
sequent exodus. The American Jews at that time undertook to care for such 
Russian Jews as found their way to America, distributed them in various parts of 
the country, cared for their necessities, and provided them with means of work 
as well as means of subsistence. At the same time they took measures to discour¬ 
age the movement to this county. They api)ointed representative men to go to 
Europe and confer with leading Jews in London, Berlin, Frankfort, Vienna, Paris, 
and other centers, to divert as much as posrible tlie stream of refugees. Notices 
were published in the Jewish press of the disturbed distrirts, warning the people 
against precipitate flight from their homes, and especially against indiscriminated 
immigration to America. A great deal was accomplished by this means, and only 
a fraction of the immense number of expatriated Russian Jews came here. 

After continuing for a year or two, the exodus diminished for 7 or 8 years, until 
1891. Then the same conditions, or worse, broke out again. The neighboring 
States of Austria and Germany tried to stem the tide of refugees. The condition 
of the poor people became most deplorable. Despite efforts to prevent it, a con¬ 
siderable number came to the United States, and a large proportion of them set¬ 
tled in New York. 

There has never been among the Jews of the United States any organization 
which has encouraged or desired the wholesale influx of European Jews. Since 
the immemorial traditions of the Jewish people require that they care for their 
own, such immigi'ation places a heavy burden upon the American Jews, and one 
which they by no means desire to take up. There is no fund available in this 
country for paying the transpoi-tation hither of any of these refugees or immi¬ 
grants. (245-347, 249.) 

A paper quoted by Mr. Wolf asserts that while the value of the Zionists’ hope 
can hardly bo appreciated by the Jews who live under American conditions, the 
way of Palestine Is the nearest w^ to the redemption for the Jews who live in the 
shadow of the Middle Ages in Russia, Roumania, and Austria, and its goal is 
nearest to their hearts. (254.) 

V. BZISTINGl LBOISLATION RBSTRICTINO IMMIGRATION. 

A. History of legislation.— Mr. McSweeney states that the first immi¬ 
gration law, passed in 1882, sought to regulate immigration rather than to restrict 
it. It provided for a head tax to defr^ the expense of regulation and the relief 
of immigrants who fell into distress. The law declared that no convict, lunatic, 
idiot, or person unable to take care of himself without becoming a public charge, 
should be admitted to land. But there was no provision for returning such per¬ 
sons to their homes. Between 1882 and 1891 Ctongress sought to restrict the immi¬ 
gration of contract labor. In 1891 the law was amended by more strictly defining 
the persons to be excluded and the methods of excluding them. This act was 
amended in 1893. Tlie new law excluded a still larger number of persons, it being 
estimated that as a result of the law fully 50,000 persons were refused the sale of 
tickets within a year after it was passed. Various administrative clianges were 
dso made, such as the requirement that immigrants shall be manifested by the 
steamship company in groups of 80, and the establishment, of a board of special 
inquiry to investigate doubtful cases. 

The excluded classes as at present defined are as follows: 

“All idiots, insane persons, paupers, or persons likely to become a public charge, 
persons suffering from a loathsome or a dangerous contagions disease, persons 
who have been convicted of a felony or other infamous crime or misdemeanor 
involving moral turpitude, polyganusts, and also any persons whose ticket or 
passage is paid for with the money of another, or who is assisted by others to 
come, unless it is affirmatively and satisfactorily shown in special inquiry that 
such person does not belong to one of the forewing excluded classes, or to the 
cimu. of c<«tract laborers excluded by the act of February 26,1885,” (77, 78.) 
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Mr. HcSweeney Ertatffi that the superriaion of umnigration at that port was 
inder the control of State comialssioners appointed by the governor of New York 
ip to IMO, i^hen it passed to the United States Government. In Janna^ 18,1892, 
he station at Kllis Island was first occupied. At present, that station having 
een destroyed by fire, the inspection is carried on at the Barge Office, on the Bat- 
ry,in New York. The witness beUeves that the administration has been much 
lore efficient under the United States than under the State. (76.) 

Application of immigration laws. —Dr. Ullo, counsel of the immigration 
ureau at New York, states that the United States immigration laws sometimes 
se the word “alien’’and sometimes the words “alien immigrants.” Some of 
le courts have held that the law applies only to alien immigrants and not to 
liens generally. Many immigrants formerly declared that they were coming to 
isit or as tourists. Moreover, the courts have held that a person who has been 
i this country before is not to be considered an immigrant, so that there was no 
ay for the time being of applying the law to “birds of passage.” In 1894, in 
innection with the appropriation for enforcing the Chinese exclusion act, 
ongress enacted that the examination of aliens by the immigration department 
lould be final unless appeal should be taken to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
his has been held to apply to all aliens, not merely to Chinese, but at the time 
: the testimony of the witness, July, 181)9, a case involving the application of 
lis provision was pending. (141.) 

B. Inspection and registriUion. —Dr. Senner declares that the recent 
icrease in immigration is largely due to the restrictive effect of the law of 1893. 
his is shown conclusively by the failure of immigration to increase during the 
ist year of great prosperity. The steamship companies and tlieir agents, being 
aancially responsible for debarred immigrants, exercise extreme caution, reject- 
ig large numbers of applications for tickets, while a still larger number of 
ould-be iiumigi'ants are deterred by the annoyances of the minute inquiry made 
y the agents. On landing in the United States the immigrant is scarcely ever 
dayed less than 24 hours, and if his admiasionjs doubtful he may he held for 1 
• more weeks, during all of which time he is subject to constant vexations and is 
eated as a prisoner. The steerage passengers are not allowed to leave the ship 
util after every cabin passenger has left. There are only 4 or .I lines of persons 
issing through the inspection office at the same time. When there aie 800 or 
ore immigrants on a vessel the progress is very slow, and a large proportion 
ive at least to be detained until the next day. One of the chief objections to 
le educational teat arises from the necessary increase in these delays and incon- 
juiences. (168-179,180.) 

Although Mr. Hall believes that the methods of inspecting immigrants are at 
resent fairly satisfactory, he asserts that under the present law only a very 
nail proportion of the undesirable immigrants are excluded. The actual num- 
)!• debarred varies from one-half of 1 to 1 per cent of the total number 
: immigrants. The question whether a person is likely to become a public charge 
by no means a definite one. The inspector is frequently hurried and can not ask 
question in sufficient detail to learn the facts. In case of appeal or reference to 
botu’d of special inquiry, the procedure is so cumbrous that it is not frequently 
isorted to. (58.) 

Mr. McSwbeney states that each emigrant on buying his ticket is required to 
iBwer a list of questions identical with those on the manifest list of the steamer 
id with those asked by the inspection departments in this country. His answers 
I these questions are forwarded to the captain of the vessel at the port of 
nbarkation, and the names are made up into lists of 80. These lists are sworn to 
f the captain of the ship and attested by the United States consul. (77.) 

Mr. Mosweeney says that it is possible for immigrants to make misstatements 
moemiM the questions asked in the manifests prepared by the steamship com¬ 
mies. *016 last 4 or 6 questions on the manifests especially are usually answered 
ithont special thought. Moreover, the character of the iiaper and writing 
aterials used in the manifests is so jioor that they are likely to become valueless 
1 records within a very short time. (92,101.) 

Mr. Fitchie, commissionOT of immigration at the port of New York, describes 
le organization of the immigration bureau at that port and its methods of work, 
he derartment is divided into several branches—the contract labor bureau, 
Arine^ospital Service, registry division, board of special inquiry, statistical 
•rision, boarding division, matron’s division, and law topartment. 
Obrtainoffioers of the department go down New York H^bor to meet incoming 
i^ls. They ezamine first and second cabin passengers on the vessel Itself unless 
IB necessary to land certain ones at the office for further investigation. The 
©erage passengers are brought to the Barge Office in New York City. There 
607a- 
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they are first examined by the marine-hospital surgeon, and those suffering from 
contagious and other diseases are excluded. Passengers are then examined by 
the registry clerks, being asked the same questions which appear upon the mani¬ 
fests prepared by the steamship companies. If there is any doubt in the mind 
of a registry clerk as to the desirability of an immigrant, he is referred to the 
board of special inquiry for further examination. This board con.sist8 of 4 of the 
inspectors specially designated by the commissioner. One hearing is held by the 
Doard with no one but the immigrant present; at a second hearing his friendaand 
others are admitted. The finding of this board is final unless appeal is taken to 
the Treasury Department at Washington. The decisions of the board are usually 
sustained by the Department. (70-72.) 

Mr. Stump says that when a vessel arrives at New York an immigration officer 
boards her and examines the manifests. Passengers in the first and second class 
cabins are also examined to prevent evasion of the contract-labor law. When 
immigrants are landed they are passed before a registry clerk and are required to 
answer again the same interrogatories as appear on the manifests. Doubtful cases 
are referred to a board of 4 inspectors. All immigrants are specially examined by 
a surgeon. Matrons examine women as to health and pregnancy. (9, 10.) 

Mr. Dobler. an insjiector at New York, states that no person is permitted to 
mingle with the steerage passengers while or after reaching quarantine until 
they have passed through the inspection office. He believes, however, that if 
immigrants are detained at the office the steamship agent or near relatives are 
permitted to communicate with them in the presence of an inspector. There are 
cases where railroad agents and others attempt to communicate with passengers, 
hut it is always detected and prevented. (141), 150.) 

Mr. McSweenby says that the first examination of immigrants is by the med¬ 
ical department. As the immigrants pass in lino on their way to the registry or 
inspection clerks the doctors draw to one side all whose appearance is .suspicious 
and they are specially examined. The immigrants then pass to the inspectors in 
several lines, each containing 30 persons who have been entered together upon the 
manifest prepared by the steamship company. The registry clerks almost all 
speak German, Italian, and Yiddish, and there are sopie who speak the Slavonic 
languages, and at least one who speaks the Oriental languages. The immigi’ants 
are questioned in their own language. Each registry clerk has the steamship 
manifest before him and examines eaoh applicant to ascertain if there is any dis¬ 
crepancy. If there is any doubt as to whether an immigrant is entitled to admis¬ 
sion, he is referred to the board of special inquiry. 

Although sometimes as many as 4,000 persons pass through the office in a day 
the witness believes that the verification of the manifests is quite correct, at 
least so far as the counting of the immigrants goes. Occasionally there is a 
discrepancy between the number of names on the manifest and the actual num¬ 
ber of immigi'ants on board. Homo passengers may have decided not to embark 
at the last moment, or others may have come on board too late to be entered in 
the manifest, which is prepared at the head office of the steamship company. 
Occasionally an immigrant who is entered uimju the manifest escapes inspection, 
but this is not common. (81, 84, 85.) 

Dr. Senner declares that there is great inconvenience and delay under the pres¬ 
ent methods of inspection. There should be a larger number of inspectors, so that 
at least 10 different lines of immigrants shall be undergoing inspection at the same 
time. Great difficulty also arises from the inability of the impectors to apeak 
the language of the immigrants. Speaking through an interpreter remiires double 
the time, besides involving great uncertainty as to the correctness or the replies. 
The interpreters at New York are paid only $1,000 per year, whereas court inter¬ 
preters are paid about $3,000. _ During Dr. Senner’s administration, 1898-1897, 
there were no permanent interpreters for the Portuguese lanroage or for some ol 
the Asiatic languages or for some of the Slavonic dialects. There should be more 
permanent interpreters employed with provisions for securing interpreters tem¬ 
porarily for rarer languages. The inspectors themselves, especially tiiose belong¬ 
ing to the board of specim inquiry, ought to have a large command of languages. 
(180, 181.) 

QuaWUiations of immigration inspectors. —^Dr. Senner thinks that the immigra¬ 
tion officers at present are scarcely qualified for the satisfactory performance ol 
their duties, however honest they may be and however well determined to carrj 
out the law. An immigration inspector ought to be able to jn^e eaoh Individual 
according to his merits on the basis of many considerations. Bor this purpose he 
needs especially knowledge of the language of the immi^ant. To»rely upon a 
few poorly paid and incompetent interpreters is to secure incorrect information. 
It is also necessary that the inspector understand the peculiarities of the ywioui 
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races and nationalities. It would doubtless be advisable to send immigrant 
inspectors to foreign ports that they might mingle with immigrante and detect 
attempts to evade the law by direct observation; but this is impossible since the 
inspectors can scarcely, if at all, speak the language of the immigrants. (169,170.) 

Mr. Fitchie testifies that all of the appointments in the immigration depart¬ 
ment, except those of laborers, are protected by the civil-service regulations. As 
a result there have been few changes in the staff at New York when the commis¬ 
sioner has been changed. Practically the same force has been employed during 
the 2 years of Mr. Fitchie’s administration as during the 4 years preceding. 

Mr. Fitchie does not think that the application of the civil-service examination 
to the position of immigration inspector is dMirable. The system is satisfactory 
enough for clerical positions, but no academic examination based on book learn¬ 
ing or linguistic Imowledge can he a guaranty that the person will have the nec¬ 
essary common sense and nonosty to decide whether an immigrant is desirable or 
not. The bureau at New York has had difficulty with men who have been cho.sen 
under the civil-service rules. The law moreover protects men who have never 
taken an examination. The witness refers especially to an instance of the 
appointment of an assistant engineer for a period of 4 months during the winter. 
A man having long experience in steam and electrical engineering was appointed 
by the commissioner, but the Civil Service Commissioners sought to supplant 
him, recommending men who had passed an examination but who had had little 
or no experience. It was finally decided, however, to allow the first appointee to 
remain. In another case a man who h.ad been rejected by the chief engineer as 
unfit for the position appeared at the head of the next list of eligible candidates 
sent from Washington. 

Mr. Fitchie does not think that the protection of a civil-.seryice law is necessary 
to prevent the displacement of comx>eteiit men. The apxKiinting xiower can refuse 
to recommend the dismissal of men who are essential to the work. Moreover, 
civil-service laws throughout the country often fail to prevent the displacement 
of good men, evasions being winked at in many cases. (72-75.) 

Irmpeetiou of calnn pannengera .— MT . Dobler, an Inspector at New York, testi¬ 
fies that he has charge of the insiiectors who board the incoming steamers at 
quarantine for the purpose of examining cabin passeimers. He has under his 
direction 8 contract labor inspectors and 0 assistants. The passengers are exam¬ 
ined during the hour or hour and a half between touching at quarantine and land¬ 
ing at the dock. This scarcely gives sufficient time for thorough examination. 
Whereas each registry clerk at the Barge Office meets only 30 immtoants at a time, 
usually in the second cabin of the steamer 2 men are confronted with 100 or 150 pas¬ 
sengers, and the procedure is necessaiilyless systematic. Nevertheless, most of 
the immigrants are questioned, although sometimes passengers, especially those in 
the first cabin, are permitted to go without examination rather than to detain 
them. Soraetjmes, however, passengers are detained temporarily on shipboard 
until examineoT 

Cabin passengers are asked questions calculated to ascertain whether they are 
likely to become a public charge or whether they come under contract to pierform 
labor in the United States. To ascertain-these facts they are asked concerning 
their occupations, their intentions in coming here, their destination, etc. If a 
person is found who has no occupation or who has little means, or who is sus¬ 
pected to be a contract laborer, he is brought to the Barge Office forfurther inves¬ 
tigation. The boarding division also sees to it that unprotected women who have 
no one to meet them are taken to the Barge Office while awaiting their friends. 

Mr. Dobler says further that officers of the foreign consulates or other persons 
are sometimes permitted by the customs authorities to board the steamers at 
quarantine, and in that case i-hey have free access to the cabin passengers, but no 
one is allowed to mingle with the steerage passengers until they have passed 
through the inspection office. (147-150.) 

Medioal inspection .— Di'. Williams, of the Marine-Hospital Service, detailed to 
inspect immigrants at New York, testifies that the law requires that the medioal 
inspiection of immigrants shtdl be made by a medioal officer of the Marine-Hos¬ 
pital Service. Some of the medical inspectors under Dr. Williams board the ves¬ 
sels at quarantine and examine the first and second class passengers. The steerage 
passengers are examined by the witness and an assistant, and to some extent by 
the Christ of the depiartment at the Barge Office. The witness thinks that the 
force is fairly sufficient. 

The rigidity of the inspection depiends upon the general appearance and char¬ 
acter of the imm^ants. There are many shiploads in which passengers are so 
obviously in good health that only casual inspection is necessary. The greatest 
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difficulty is found with the Italians and Syrians, especially the latter, who are 
peculiarly subject to trachoma. These are usually stoppM and their eyelids 
examined. (130-128.) 

Dr. Sapford, a surgeon in the immigration service in New York, testifies that 
. the medical inspection of steerage passengers is usually conducted by 2 and some¬ 
times by .8 inspectors. The first inspector looks chiefly at the hands, head, and 
eyes of the immigrant. The second looks for other matters, while the third 
checks the other two. Suspicious persons are taken from the line and examined 
more thoroughly. S unetimes such persons are required to remove their clothing 
or are sent to the hospital for inspection. Immigrants needing treatment are sent 
to the hospital. The medical inspectors report those who are afflicted with dan¬ 
gerous contamous diseases to the commissioner, who attends to their deportation. 
A record is also kept of physical defects, incipient blindness, heart disease, etc., 
and these circumstances are taken into consideration in the decision of the board 
of special inquiry as to whether the immigrant is likely to become a public charge. 

Dr. SafEord states further that the medical department has occasion sometimes 
to examine those who have been landed for some time in whom a contagious dis¬ 
ease afterwards develops. Such persons are sometimes returned to Europe, the 
evidence of their affidavits as to the disease being checked hy the records of the 
original inspection and by the evidence of the diseased condition itself. 

During the month of May, 181)9, out of 44,7.54 examined, 178 immigrants were 
deported on account of contagious diseases, while in addition record was made of 
1,234 cases of minor defects. (180-132.) 

Mr. PowDEELY declares that the present medical examinations of emigrants 
before embarkation are insufficient. If examined in England, the inspection is 
exceedingly hasty, passengers passing the physician at the rate of about 2,000 an 
hour, often without even uncovering their heads. The English physician is under 
no obligation to the United States, but acts only under British laws to protect the 
health of the emigrant while on ship. The United States should have its own 
physicians to examine before embarkation. (86,38.) 

Dr. Williams, of the immigration bureau at New York, does not consider the 
medical inspection of emigrants at European ports very efficient in most oases. 
The inspection at Liverpool is better than anywhere else. The ship surgeon 
there examines all passengers, sometimes on shore, but sometimes necessarily on 
board. In addition the (lovemment has 2 medical inspectors, who examine the 
steerage and second-cabin passengers on board, with a view to excluding those 
having contagious diseases. 

The witness believes that some oases of contagious diseases are rejected by the 
ship surgeons in Europe. The surgeons, however, practically do not recomizo 
the existence of trachoma (granulated eyelids) or favus (scaldhead), which are 
not so readily observable as some other contagions diseases. There is no attempt 
to isolate those having trachoma or favus while on board the ship. 

Dr. W illiams says that at nre.sent there is no reiiuirement of law that all emi¬ 
grants shall be bathed and disinfected before going on board, except in case the 
United States, under the quarantine law of 1893, sends a medical officer to some 
foreign port to inspect passengers where there is special danger of contagious 
diseases. The witness thinks that it would be desirable to require bathing and 
disinfection, although the steamship companies would object to it on the ground 
of the delay after the emigrant arrives at the port of embarkation. The require¬ 
ment is more necessary because of the crowded condition of the steerage. (129, 
180.) 

Imwetion of women. —Mrs. Stdcklen, matron of the immigration bureau at 
New York, states that it is her duty, together with her assistant, to inspect the 
women as they pass in line witjj a view to ascertaining whether they are preg¬ 
nant. Those who are believed from a superficial examination to be in that con¬ 
dition are taken to one side for further inspection. Those who are with their 
husbands, or are going to their husbands, are idlowed to pass. If a pregnant 
woman is unmarried, but isgoing to her intended husband, an attest is made 
to bring him to the ^rge Office and get him married to the woman. Cm an aver¬ 
age there is 1 marriage at the office every day, frequently under these circum¬ 
stances. There are many other marriages of persons who nave come together on 
the steamship and have been cohabiting there or before embarkation. During 
the fiscal year 1898-99 52 unmarried women who were pregnant were dawrted. 
In some ca.ses—34 during that year—^relatives of such women receive them in this 
country. 

The matron’s department also detains and cares for women and children await¬ 
ing the arrival of relatives, or assists them to take passage on trains for their des¬ 
tination. Sometimes children as young as 2 or 8 years of age are sent in charge 
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of the steamship ofBcers to be forwarded to relatives in this country. The matron’s 
department sees to it that such children are sent on the proper trains and that 
their relatives are duly notified, or they are held until their relatives come to New 
York. (145, 146.) 

Mr. PowDBBLY says that there is frequent evasion of the law as to the entrance 
of women. Steamship companies or mends arrange with some man on this side 
to meet a woman coming afone and claim her as wife to avoid diflaculty. Fre¬ 
quently a man and woman becoming acquainted on steamer claim to be married 
purely for this purpose. An instance is cited. (4S, 43.) 

Board of special inquiry—K t. McSweeney says that qn the average from 85 
to 87 per cent of the immigrants were passed by the registry clerks directly. The 
remainder, amounting in 1898-99 to about 25,000 persons, were examined before 
boards of special inquiry. The proportion of those who require special examina¬ 
tion varies greatly in the case of different vessels. The amounts paid by the dif¬ 
ferent steamship companies for feeding and caring for immigrants during their 
detention afford a fair index of the character of the immigrants. These amounts 
vary from 2 cents per capita for the passengers on board to 50 cents. On some 
vessels only 3 or 4 may be detained for further examination, while a ship bringing 
immigrants from Italy may have one-half or three-fifths of its passengers detained^ 
In such a case the work of the immigration bureau extends over many days, and 
sometimes there ai-e several boards of special inquiry sitting at the time. Delay 
is not caused by ignorance of the language, since most of the inspectors have a 
smattering of a number of different languages, and there are competent inter¬ 
preters as to practically all. (90,96,101.) 

Mr. Holman, secretary of the board of spwial inquiry at New York, testifies 
that that board consists of 4 inspectors specially designated. It examines cases 
refeiTed to it by the registry clerks or by the medical department. After taking 
the testimony of the immigrant or of others a vote is taken as to permitting him 
to land. An affimative vote of 8 members is required for admission. Any mem¬ 
ber dissenting has the right to appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
immigrant has the same right. The decisions of the board, however, are seldom 
overruled. 

The board usually examines during the bu^ season about 100 oases per day, 
the time for each case sometimes being insufficient. Some cases require more 
investigation than others; this is especially true of contract-labor oases. Some¬ 
times 8 or 4 boards are in session at the same time, although usually 1 is suffi¬ 
cient. (134.) 

Mr. WEiHB, a member of the board of special inquiry at New York, says that 
from 75 to 125 persons are usually examined by the board daily. Families will 
be questioned as to theii- destination, as to who paid their passage, where they 
obtained their money, etc. If they have relatives in the United States or have 
sufficient means they are admitted. Sometimds they are held until it can be 
learned whether the persons to whom they are going are able to care for them. 
Sometimes the evidence of such persons and of friends is awaited. Questions 
are asked of immigrants as to whether they have been guilty of crime. Ques¬ 
tions also concerning contracts for labor, although this matter has been previ¬ 
ously investigated by the conteact-labor bureau. Sometimes persons suspected 
of coming as contract laborers are held for several days to await further infor¬ 
mation. The longest period of detention is perhaps 3 or 4 weeks. (150,161.) 

Care during detention. —Mr. McSweeney says that while they are being 
detained in the building the immigrants are fed at the cost of the steamship com¬ 
pany. The meals are furnished by a contractor under competitive bids. It is in 
the power of the commissioner to supervise the character of the food, and Mr. 
McSweeney believes that it is entirely satisfactory. (86, 86.) 

Mr. Stump also says that the expose of maintaining immigrants during inves¬ 
tigation is now met by the steamship companies, although there was some dispute 
as to it at first. The companies also bear e^ense of deportation. They usually 
cheerfully comply with all laws and regulations. It is the duty of the companies 
also to communicate with the friends of the immigrant. (10, 20.) 

Dr. Ullo, counsel of the immigration bureau at New York, says that the 
inspection system has been greatly improved under the United States adminis¬ 
tration. The methods were formerly mere chaotic. The system of preliminary 
examinations with ultimate decisions by a board of special Inquiry is partcu- 
larly advantageous. The steamship companies seldom complain as to the judg¬ 
ments passed concerning imminante, but they do complmn of the fact that 
immunrants prolong their detention by appeals to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
thus mcreosing the expense of the st^ohship company for maintenance. (189.) 
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C. Chinese immij^ration.— Mr. Allen, a representative of the Advance 
Labor Club of Brooklyn, believes that the number of Chinese in the United States 
is constantly and rapidly increasing. He refers to a report of the House Com¬ 
mittee on Immigration of 1893, stating that Chinese were being smuggled into 
the United States at the rate of 30,000 per year. He says that while the census 
of 1890 put the Chinese population at 107,000 the secretary of the Chinese Equal 
Bights League, in his petition against the Geary law, claimed that there were 
160,000 Chinese in that organization in this country. There is a steady expansion 
in the Chinese quarters of New York and other cities. The witness quotes from 
an article from the New York Herald of November 88,1890, in which it was 
stated that the Chinese inspector stationed at New York had submitted an elabo¬ 
rate report to the Secretary of the Treasury specifically charging collusion on 
the part of the officials at Malone, N. Y., in admitting Chinese lalmrers brought 
by the Canadian Pacific Railroad. This report also charged that many Chinese 
landed at New York from Cuba, either falsely claiming to do merchants and thus 
not subject to exclusion or else giving their destination as some point in Canada 
and being permitted to land under bond that they would continue passage to that 
country, a stipulation which was evaded in various ways. (162, 105.) 

D> Contract labor. — Inspection methods. —Mr. ftuiNLAN, supervising 
inspector of the contract-labor bureau at New York, states that there are in his 
department about 80 employees, 1.6 being regular inspectors. The officers of the 
quarantine divi.sion of the department board the vessels not belonging to the 
regular lines; those of the boarding division meet incoming steamers at ^aran- 
tine and examine cabin passengers, while those of the contract-labor Dureau 
proper examine steerage passengers at the Barge Office in order to detect viola¬ 
tions of the contract-labor law and to work up cases in shape for presentation 
to the board of special inquiry. The insijectors of the contract-labor bureau 
usually stand beside the registry or inspection clerks and listen to their questions 
and answers, which sometunes serve to bring out suspicious circumstances, and 
if any case attracts attention the Immigrant is taken to one side and subjected to 
special examination. There is a conaiderable degree of cooperation between the 
registry clerks and the contract-labor inspectors. Occasionally the bureau is 
notified in advance that some person is expected to arrive who has been sent for 
to take the place of an American workman. On the whole, however, the bureau 
receives little assistance from organized labor. 

Mr. Quinlan thinks that the contract-labor bureau should have a larger force 
and that it should receive greater appropriation than that of $100,000 which Con¬ 
gress now gives it. There should be at least 10 more inspectors. In the rush of 
work at present, through the shortness of the force, many suspicious persons 
must be permitted to slip through. For example, the fact may be noticed that a 
group of i mm igrants are all destined to the same place and that each has a small 
sum with him. Nothing can be proved without detailed investigation. If the 
bureau hsd a larger force, a man might be sent to follow such groups and to 
obtain evidence. About 4,000 contract lalKirers have been deported dunng the 6 
years in which Mr. Quinlan has been connected with the department, but he 
believes that many contract laborers have come in in spite of all possible vigilance. 
(130,183-185.) 

Mr, Dobleb, an inspector of the division whose duty it is to examine cabin 
passengers on board vessels, states that in his opinion many persons coming to 
perform labor under contract take passage in the cabins, especially in the second 
cabin, with a view to escaping the stricter examination to which steerage pas¬ 
sengers are subjected. The inspectors on shipboard do all they can to discover 
such persons and to bring them to the Barge Office for further investigation. 
The witness states further that passengers sometimes declare that they are coming 
to take employment in the belief that they will be more likely to be permitted to 
land on that account, since they would thus be less apt to become public charges. 
In examining cabin passengers, persons making sucb statements are sometimes 
found on second examination not really to be under contract and are permitted 
to enter without detention at the Barge Office. (149, 150.) 

Mr. Holman, secretary of the board of special inquiry at New York, states 
that in the case of persons suspected of coming to labor under contract the 
immigration inspector reduces the result of his examination to an affidavit, which 
the immigrant signs. This affidavit is presented to the board of special inquiry 
and the immigrant is further examined. Usually such oases are given prompt 
attention, since if the immigrant finds that he is to be deported helnay change 
his mind and claim that he is not under contract. Some immigrants have the 
idea that if they do not have work promised they may be sent back as likely to 
beoome public charges, but the board usually warns uem that this is not the 
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case and simply urges them to tell the plain truth. After this first hearing the 
person who has promised the work or other persons often appear, frequently 
with the means to employ a lawyer. 

The witness thinks that the law should be amended to make it more possible to 
punish the persona who offer inducements to immigrants. (136,137.) 

Deportation of contract laborers — Penalties, prosecutions, etc. —Dr. UlIiO says 
that there is no-very specific provision of the laws giving authority to the immi¬ 
gration department to debar contract laborers. The title of the original law of 
1885 implied this power, while the law of 1887, which in its terms referred only 
to the persons who make contracts in this country, nevertheless states that persons 
included under the prohibition of the act shall not be permitted to land, but shall 
be sent back. The law of 1801 also mentions contract laborers under the list of 
nnde.sirable aliens who may be deported. (^140,141.) 

Mr, Wkihb, an inspector, of New York, declares that it is not the intention of 
those who proposed the contract-labor law that persons coming under contract 
should be deported, as is the present custom. The main purpose was to punish 
the contractor in this country rather than the immigrant, but it has been found 
impossible to convict the contractor as the statute now stands. (154.) 

Interpretation of contrax:t — Relatives, etc. —Dr. Uixo says that the courts have 
held that where an immigrant coming under contract is debarred and deported 
the person making the contract in this country can not be held, since the immi¬ 
grant has not been actually imported. (140.) 

Further difficulty, Dr. tfllo states, is occasioned with regard to the interpreta¬ 
tion in the provisioti in the contract-labor law which excepts aliens coming to 
perform work in a “new industry not at present established.” It is very difficult 
to determine what is a new industry, as was found in a case relating to diamond 
cutters. Moreover, it is uncurtain whether the law refers to industries not estab¬ 
lished in 1HH.5, when the original statute was passed, or to those not established 
at the time of the importation, (140.) 

Dr, Ullo refers to the case of the importation of a minister for service at Trinity 
Ohurcli in New York. Tlie lower court decided that, being under contract, he 
was to be excluded, since ministers were not provided for by the specific excep¬ 
tions in the law. The Supreme Court of the United States, however, decided 
that this was not within the spirit of the law. Since then the law of 1801 has 
made an exception for ministers and for persons belonging to any recognized pro¬ 
fession. But this last exception is held not to appl;^ for instance, to managers of 
great business enterprises or to newspaper men. ^metimes a house which has 
business both in the united States and in Europe may wish to bring one of its 
managers from Europe to this country, and there is doubt as to whether he is 
entitled to enter under the law, (144, 145.) 

Dr. Ullo testifies that tho contract-labor law especially provides that no person 
in the United States is prevented from sending tor a relative or friend who does 
not belong to the excluded classes. The witness does not think it advisable to 
hinder efforts of immigrants in this country to help their friends to find positions. 
(143.) 

Mr.'WBiHE refers to one particular case in which a company,through its man¬ 
ager, wrote to Wales tor men, promising thefn a certain wage. The department 
of immigration was told that the case could not be prosecuted because the com¬ 
pany was not criminally responsible for the acts of its manager, who had written 
a letter making the contract. (181,162,164.) 

Mr. Stump says that fines as high as $80,000 or $60,000 have been imposed; e.g., 
against Phillips Hosiery Company in Ehode Island, but cases are usually com¬ 
promised. (10.) 

Evidence of contract. —Mr. Quinlan says that it is usually difficult to prove that 
the head of any enterprise has formally made a contract for bringing laborers 
from other countries. The more common practice is for the foreman of a mine, 
for example, to inquire of his foreign workmen whfether they have any friends or 
relatives whom they would like to bring to the United States. The object in each 
case is to replace Americans by those who are willing to work for less money. 

The witness also refers eeiiecially to the recent case where about 15 Croatians 
came to this county, destined for Bathbun, Iowa. They stated that they were 
farmers, but immediately on arriving went to work in a coal mine. They were 
about to be deported, but it had been impossible to prove that their coming had 
been due to formal contract. (128.) 

Mr. Quinlan declares that the requirement of the courts that it must be proved 
that a contract has been made in a foreign country in order to convict the person 
nmking the contract makes it practically impossiDle to secure the necessary evi¬ 
dence. There have been thousands of deportations by the department on evidence 
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sufadent to convince the inspectors, but there have been very few convlctwns of 
those importing the labor. Most cases which have actually been brought have 
been compromised. The only recent case of conviction was that of John Wana- 
maker, who imported a salesman from London. 

The witness refers especially to one recent instance of the importation of a num¬ 
ber of stevedores. These persons came to New York on the inducement of a let¬ 
ter, but the counsel of the department declared that it would be impossible to 
convince a judge that this constituted a violation of the law. In another case two 
cigar makers came from Habana on the strength of a letter which stated: ‘ ■ If you 
come over here you can go to work in my factory on Murray street at $20 per 
week.” This was a contract, but the judge charged the jury that the contract 
was not made in foreign lands, so that there was no case. 

In view of this condition Mr. Quinlan advocates an amendment to the contract- 
labor law, authorizing the exclusion of any alien who comes to this country on 
the strength of any inducement, request, or suggestion that work can be secured, 
and also the punisnment of persons who shall make such inducements, requests, 
or suggestions, whether in this country or elsewhere. (121,122.) 

Mr. WEIHB declares that it is very difficult to get accurate information as to 
contract labor. Most of the evidence comes through the confession of immi¬ 
grants themselves. Before those who confess are deported, however, evidence is 
often taken from the alleged contractor, who usually denies that a contract has 
been made. The authorities believe that persons have often secured work for the 
immigrants who swear that they have simply invited the immigrants to come to 
the country and sent passage money as friends. The witness believes that labor¬ 
ers are often coached as to what they shall say in order to avoid detection. The 
usual way in which such immigrants come is by invitation from some one of 
their own countrymen who has been made foreman of a gang in this country. 

Mr. Quinlan says that the immigration authorities use some discretion in theii 
applicriion of the law excluding contract labor. If a man comes to this country 
to work with his brother he will not be interfered with. On the other hand if a 
tailor or a person in a skilled trade should write to his first cousin or other rela¬ 
tive saying, “If you come over here I can get you a job,” the witne.s8 thinks the 
immigrant ought to be sent back. The inspectors have not so far excluded farm 
laborers. It is possible to make the law rifficulous by being too stringent. Whni 
the witness desires is to protect the laboring man in established industries againsi 
the foreigner who is willing to work for less money. Just at prewnt there is s 
demand for additional labor in this country, but for the most part imported laboi 
is simply destined to take the place of American labor. (124.) 

Working of the law.—Mi. Stump, while believing that wholesale importatioi 
of contract latorers has practically been stopped, also refers to the difficulty ol 
securing the punishment of the person making contract in this country , sinc( 
the chief witness, the laborer himself, is promptly depend. The law is alsc 
evaded by making promises to make a contract upon arrival. It is desirable t< 
pass an amendment to reach this practice. (6.) 

Mr. Wbihb says that there are stiU many cases in which groups of from 5 t< 
100 laborers come to the United States under some sort of an arrangemen 
amounting to a contract, even where it is impossible to prove the contract defi 
nitely. 1310 witness refers especially to a recent case in which a number of Ital 
Ws each claimed to be going to join a cousin in Wampum, Pa. In another casi 
about 20 Dalmatians and Choatians arrived. They denied that they had beei 
promised work, but were all destined for Rathbun, Iowa. Investigation showe( 
that when they arrived at Rathbun they were immediately put to work in tb 
mines. It appears that some of their relatives or friends had secured this worl 
for them, and at the time of the witness’s testimony they wete about to b 
depoited as being contract laborers. The witness believes that in most such case 
the men are induced to come to this country because they will work for lowe 
wagds, and that they accordingly displace American labor. American labo 
organizations have no parttoular objection to immigrants coming to this countr; 
without previous contract and taking their chances in the same way as Amen 
can laborers. (161-168.) 

E. Criminalfl.—Dr. U 1 .L 0 refers to the fact that the immigration law pre 
videe only for the exclusion of persons convicted of crime. Cases have arise; 
where immigrants have landed who were charged with murder and who wer 
confronted with witnesses against them, but in the absence of action by the Gtov 
emment of the country from which they come the Immigration Bureau has n 
power to debar them. In one case the American courts hmd that there was sufi! 
oient evidence to justify the extradition of a criminal, but it was only on th 
ground that he hM no money that the Immigration Bureau was able to order hii 
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deported. The statute also gives no po-wet to deport immoral persons generally. 

(141,142.1 

Exduswn of polygamists.—iSr. MoSweenev testilies that there is a constant 
stream of Mormon converts coming to this country. These usually come in the 
charge of a Mormon elder and travel in the second cabin of the vessels. The 
great majority of them are women; the witness has been told that from 90 to 05 
per cent are usually women. They will deny that they are polygamists or intend 
to become such, and the Immigration Bureau has been unable to prove anything 
against them that would warrant exclusion. (90.) 

F> Immlgrration throufrh Canada and Us Inspection.— Mr. Mc- 

SwEBNEY refers to an address made in the Canadian parliament in 1890, in which 
it was stated that from 1870 to 1880 341 675 jwrsons landed in Canada from 
Europe. By comparing the total number of foreim-bom persons in the country, 
according to the censuses of 1870 and 1880, maMng allowances for deaths, it 
appeared that 184,8^1 of these had been lost, doubtless chiefly by emigration to 
the United States. Similarly while 653.610 immigrants came into Canada during 
the period from 1881 to 1890, more than one-half nave gone into the United States. 
The Canadian people apparently do not wish thus to lose a large proportion of 
their immigrants. (92, 93.) 

Mr. Stump states that the law does not provide for restriction of immigration 
from Canada. An attempt was made to secure the cooperation of the Canadian 
Government in restricting immigration of Europeans through Canada to the 
United States, but it was opposed by the Canadian people. Finally the United 
States Commissioner made an agreement with the (janadian steamship compa¬ 
nies which were anxious to secure immigration business to aid in inspection, 
allowing United States officials to board ships. Finally they agreed to pay the 
United States head tax as to those destined to this country. The railways agreed 
to transport none without a certificate of inspection. The companies even pay 
the head tax on persons who remain some time in Canada before entering the 
United States. Canadians themselves not restricted. (15-18.) 

Mr. ScHULTEis says that a large number of immigrants evade the head tax by 
giving some place in Canada as their destination, and remaining there a short time 
only before entering the United States. Canadian workingmen themselves pro¬ 
test against British policy of allowing free immigration to Canada. Inspectors 
should be placed along the Canadian border. (28.) 

G. Hardships or deportation.— Mr. McSweekey states that hardships 
often arise in the enforcement of the exclusion provisions. Thus the law is per¬ 
emptory in excluding idiots, insane persons, and those suffering from trachoma 
or dangerous contageous diseases. Cases sometimes arise where a child is brought 
by its parents who must under the statute be excluded, and no power is given to 
the Commissioner to consider the fact that the parents are awe to care for the 
child, and he is in doubt whether to allow the parents to land, sending back the 
child, or whether to send the family back. A regulation of the Treasury Depart- 

' ment that one parent should be returned In such cases has been held invalid by 
the courts. On the other hand, the provision of the law that persons shall be 
excluded who are likely to become a public charge can not be effectively applied 
to children coming with their parents who are likely to be supported for the time 
being, and yet who may be miserable degenerates, and sooner or later very apt to 
become burdens to the community. (78.) 

Mr. Stump says that the rigid terms of the law often work hardship, separating 
families and preventing single individuals from making arrangements with 
friends, relatives, and others m order that they may not land without anything 
to do. An amendment is recommended that the law shall not prevent near rela¬ 
tives from aiding each other to immigrate, whether by pecuniary aid, maint^ 
nance, or promise of employment in connection with the business of such relative. 
( 6 . 21 .) 

Mr. PoWDBRLT says that usually when persons send for their relatives and prom¬ 
ise employment in their own establishmentsj this is not treated as a violation of 
law. No restriction should be placed on assistance in any form to near relatives 
(48.) 

H. Steamsbip companies .—Inspection before embarkation. —^Mr. Stump 
says that previous to 1898 steamship agents in Europe were little restricted as to 
persons to whom they sold tickets. The result was an indiscriminate emigration 
to the United States. The act of 1898 requires captains of vessels to prepare lists 
of passengers, and to swear that they know of none prohibited entry by Unit^ 
States law. The steamship surgeon is also required to swear that no passenger 
is unfitted for labor, or afloioted with prohibited diseases. The companies have 
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accordingly instructed agents to exhibit the United States laws, and not to sell 
tickets to persons prohibited, holding agents responsible for the expense of 
returning rejected immigrants to their homes. Agents thus become .the most 
effective inspectors under the law. (9, 20.) 

Dr. Senner, declares that the examination of immigrants by tlie ticket agents 
of steamship companies who are officially responsible for those who are debarred 
is the most efficient means of excluding undesirable classes, ^180.) 

Dr. Ullo thinks that there are instances in which steamship companies will¬ 
fully bring persons who belong to the classes excluded by United States law. 
Instances have been proven in which the companies have taken deposits from 
passengers in order to protect themselves in case of nonadmission. The witness 
thinks that steamship companies should be subject to punishment if such willful 
action can be proved, and would favor giving the passengers whc) have been 
induced to come over the right to prosecute the companies. Dr. Ullo tliinks also 
that the steamship compames, or the company rather than the officer or indi¬ 
vidual, should be held responsible for violation of the law. (142,143.) 

Mr. Schwab believes that the present practice of holding steamship companies 
responsible for immigrants brought is pist in principle and highly effective in 
practice. The agents who sell tickets in Europe are compelled to exerci.se care¬ 
ful scrutiny of every passenger, since it is for the interest of the company that no 
passenger shall be subject to debarment. The North German Lloyd Company, at 
any rate, has carefully instructed its agents, giving them full statements of the 
laws and holding them responsible for the eijiense of returning debarred immi¬ 
grants. The witness believes that this insiiection by the agents of the company 
is much more effective than inspection by consular officers or through diria-t rep¬ 
resentatives of the .United States Government. The steamship companies wish 
always to be on the safe side and are, if anything, excessively oantions. Agents 
of the North German Lloyd Company in Europe frequently cable to the repre¬ 
sentatives of the company in the United States inquiring whether it would be 
wise to accent certain passengers, and the reply is usually in the negative. Cir¬ 
culars issued to agents selling prepaid tickets in this country also contain careful 
statements concerning the class who are excluded under the law. 

In support of these Mneral statements, Mr. Schwab submitted a number of 
circulars addressed by the North Ghjrman Lloyd Company to its agents ip differ¬ 
ent parts of Europe, together with the notice which is appended to the printed 
letter sent to applicants for steerage passage, the (jnestion blank attached to each 
ticket, which must be filled out before it is sold, and translations of the American 
immigration laws into various foreign languages for posting in tbe offices of 
agents in Europe. These various documents seem to show clearly that the most 
explicit instructions concerning the excluded classes are given to all agents, and 
that they are warned to exercise great caution in accepting passengers and are 
held responsible for those who arc debaiTcd. (102,104, 109-114.) 

Mr. Stump says that the rules of the American Line state in detail the classes 
excluded, inform agents that the law is stiictly enforced, and request them to use 
the utmost care in accepting immigrants and to consult the head office in doubt¬ 
ful cases. Agents are held responsible where they have failed to exercise due 
care in excluding prohibited persons. (20.) 

Mr. Schwab says that all immigrants sailing from Germany by that line are 
subject to medical inspection by a doctor or doctors in the employ of the com¬ 
pany. This inspection is held at Bremen, 30 miles from the actual point of 
embarkation. 

Since most of the dangerous diseases are found among passengers coming 
from the south of Russia, the North Gorman Lloyd Company has established 
7 “control stations” on the frontier between Prussia and Russia, for the examina¬ 
tion of emigrants from that country. At each of these there is a practicing phy¬ 
sician and a force of attendants. The other steamship comjianiea sailing from 
Germany and Holland contribute toward maintaining these control stations and 
make use of them. 

The regulations of the steamship company also require careful inspection of 
the passengers on board of the vessel daily. On the larger vessels there are two 
phyacians, and on the smaller, one. These must have passed the rigid German 
medical examination. The purpose of this inspection, which is not required by 
law, is to avoid danger of contagious diseases, which might result in long delay 
of the vessel at quarantine. The inspection is scarcely as effective in stormy 
weather as at other times. (10&-107.) ' • 

Mr. Floyd, of the Cunard Steamship Line, says that bU passengers of the 
Cunard Line are examined at the port of embarkation, and if there is any doubt as 
to t^r admission into this country under our immigration laws they are rejected. 
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Moreover, the ticket agents are very careful to inquire as to the character of immi¬ 
grants, since they are held accountable for those who are rejected. (117-) 

Mr. Floyd, of the Canard Steamship Line, says that as regards ^andinayia 
that company has a system of detaining and inspecting emigrants in the interior 
of the country. British and Irish passengers, who have to come but a short dis¬ 
tance from their homes to the port, are examined at the port of embarkation'. (177.) 

Mr. Lbdebeb, of the American and Red Star lines, testifies that the agents of 
those lines in Europe are furnished with verbatim translations of the United 
States immigration laws and are given explicit instructions to refuse tickets to 
those who would be excluded under the laws. Similar circulars are sent to 
agents in the United States engaged in the sale of prepaid tickets. These two 
companies do not seek to take passengers who are likely to bo returned. Immi¬ 
grants must be at the port of departure for inspection 48 hours before the vessel 
sails. (118,119.) 

Mr. Lederer says that Immigrants are required to be at the port 48 hours before 
the vessel sails for the purpose of medical and other inspection. (119.) 

Mr. Tbb Kuile, of the Pabre Steamship Company, thinks that the Inspection of 
immigrants by that company at Naples is very rigid, having been materially 
improved since the report of an American commission as to the inefficiency of 
the examination at that port. (115.) 

Mr. Hall., of the Immigration Restriction League, admits that the steamship 
companies make some efforts to prevent undesirable emigrants from taking pas¬ 
sage for fear that they may be '■ompelled to return them to Europe. On the 
other hand, a company sometimes takes a doubtful person and charges him double 
the passage money in order to protect itself. (61.) 

Return of deported persons. —Dr. Williams mentioned several specific instances 
where persons who had been deported on the OTound of being affiicted with 
loathsome and dangerous contagious diseases had returned again within a short 
time on the same vessel or upon other vessels or other lines. He states that the 
agents of steamship companies are informed of the deportation of any immigrant, 
so that they are put on their guard against bringing him back again. (128.) 

Dr. Ullo says that cases liave been proved in which immigrants, after being 
d<^ported, have been brought back to this country by another steamer. Immi¬ 
grants have stated that the officers and agents of the steamship company told 
them that they could come back, and have put them in the first or second cabin 
for the sake of evading inspection. (142.) 

Dr. Sappobd also mentions instances in which persons who had been rejected 
and deported on account of contagious diseases or for other reasons have after¬ 
wards returned to the United States. (181.) 

Mr. Tbb Kuile, of the Fabre Steamship Company; Mr. Floyd, of the Ounard 
Line, and Mr. LEDEBEB,_of the American and Red Star lines, all deny knowledge 
of any case in which a person who has been deported from the Unit^ States has 
subsequently returned to this country by the same line. They declare that the 
companies have no desire to incur the risk of a second rejection. (114, 117,119.) 

Sailors—Kidnapped tiy crimps. —Mr. Rosendale tells of a case in which a Jew¬ 
ish immigrant, 4 months in this country, was enticed by crimps, made drunk, 
and shipped as a sailor. He worked for 4 months and when he landed again in 
Philadelphia his wages were ^.75. (198.) 

VI. PROPOSED AlIEin>lIEirrS TO HCMIORATION LAW. 

A. Need of further restriction. —^Mr. Schonfarbbb, of the Knights of 
Labor, says that organized workingmen throughout the country, even those who 
are unsMUed, believe that some restriction of immigation is absolutely necessary. 
Even men, like the witness himself, who are sons of foreigners believe in some 
restriction. The witness thinks that statements concerning the opposition of the 
Germans and Irish in this country to restriction of immigration must be taken 
with a grain of salt. The Knights of Lalxir have at various times demanded 
that Congress should enact restriction laws. The organization believes that only 
those foreigners should be admitted who wiU add something to the material wel¬ 
fare of the country by bringing a certain amount of money and giving assurance 
of ability to earn a living. The witness himself, however, does not believe in the 
property qualification for immigration, nor does he think that the Knights of 
Labor lay much stress upon it. A mechanic or laborer of intelligence and ability 
will add more to the wealth of the country than a rich man. The Knights of 
Labor have also stressed themselves in favor of the educational restriction under 
the Lodge bill. Mr. Schonfarber doubts whether the people of the United States 
generally understand that proposed measure suffloienuy well to know what they 
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think about it. He does not believe that an educational restriction will be alto¬ 
gether effective in protecting American labor, so long as capitalists are able to 
import skilled workmen to take the places of native labor. (435-437.) 

Mr. Schaffer, of the Amalgamated Association, would favor the exclusion, if 
po.ssible, of certain undesirable classes of immigrants, especially those from south- 
eastein Europe, the Hungarians, Poles, Russians, and Italians. He suggests as 
a possible means of accomplishing this end an increase of the head tax to J35 or 
even $1(X). This would compel skilled laborers to contribute more to the revenue 
of the Government and would shut out unskilled laborers. The witness has 
known of skilled men who have earned as much as $12 or $15 per day in the steel 
mills, but who have never become citizens. A prohibition upon the entrance of 
“birds of passage” would be desirable if practicable. At any rate, it would be 
well to require all immigrants on landing to take oath of allegiance to this coun¬ 
try, making them subject to our laws and to taxation, but not conferring full 
citizenship. (394,395.) 

Mr. Eaton, of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, s^s that the rank and file 
of trade unionists favor a restriction of immigration. His own organization has 
voted for restriction. Restriction is advocated even by some of the foreign bom 
themselves, although their tendency is usually against it. 

The witness doubts the advisability of an educational teSt. Its restrictive effect 
at any rate would be alight, since inveatiration shows that only a comparatively 
small percentage of immigrants would be unable to read in some language. 
Moreover, strong capable men would sometimes be shut out by this requirement. 
The witness sees no gain to be obtained by requiring an oath of allegiance from 
the immigrant immediately upon landing. 

Mr. Eaton considers the present inspection system little more than a farce. He 
has himself observed its working at Ellis Island. He thinks that there is too close 
an affiliation between immigration and the transportation intere-sts. The system 
of consular inspection would probably be advantageous in stopping immigrants 
before taking passage. (370, 371.) 

Mr. Rosendale declares that the leaders of organized labor, so far as he has 
come in contact with them, whether native bora or foreign born, are all in favor 
of restricting immigration. It is true that men who come from abroad with 
union cards are often admitted at once, to labor organizations in this country and 
to places in their workshops. Such men, members of labor unions, would almost 
invariably be admitted under an educational qualification. They are the better 
class of workmen. In Germany there is not a member of a labor organization 
who can not read and write his language. Even in London, if a man is a mem¬ 
ber of a union, he becomes more intelligent. There are no labor unions in Italy, 
and in Russia, Poland, and Austria they are not tolerated. (19", 198.) 

Mr. Rosendale says that our present immigration law has not kept out many 
immigrants. Tbey are admitted, to a certain extent iifdiscriminately. Only a 
few formal questions are asked. It is not possible to subject such crowds to any 
proper inspection, especially with so small a force. It is true that the more rigid 
enforcement of the laws by Mr. Powderly will have a more beneficial effect, not 
only by sending back some, but by discouraging others from coming, but the 
laws are not strict enough. (200, 201.) _ 

Restriction of immigration and protection, —Mr. Rosendale says; “While we 
have a protective tariff—and I am in favor of protection to the manufacturer— 
the manufacturer can scour the markets of Europe where he can get the cheap¬ 
est labor and import it free of duty. I think if protection is given to the manu¬ 
facturer, protecrion should be given to the workingman; and the only protection 
he needs is not too much competition in the labor market.” 

He thinks that many of the manufacturers are not willing to rive equal oppor¬ 
tunities to the workingmen. They want all the protection themselves. (197, 
200 .) 

Importation of labor.—Mr. Rosendale states that a committee of the State lept- 
islature of Pennsylvania, after investigating the condition of the coal regions in 
1897, recommended that the State prohibit the importation of pauper labor. 
Nothing, however, was done. (191.) 

Past advantages to this country.—Hr. Rosendale declares that we should 
never have come to our present condition except through ImmiCTation. and 
that ‘American manufacturers ought still to have the ririit the right to bring 
men over to teach new arte and new industries to American workmen. The suc¬ 
cess of the American manufacturer has been greatly promoted by the employ¬ 
ment of men who have seen different methods in other countries and by the 
selection of the best methods. But the immigrants who have built up our indus¬ 
tries were an intelligent class. It is a very aifierent class that we now wish to 
keep out by restetotions upon immigration. (198,199.) 
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Immigration Protective League.—Ttt. Senneb, secretary of the Immigration 
Protective Leagne, says that its object is “to oppose any further restriction of 
immigration to the United States and to protect and advance the interests of per¬ 
sons immigrating to this country. ” He declares that the league represents a large 
body of citizens. (185,187.) 

General argument against restriction. —Dr. Sennkk thinks that it is impractica¬ 
ble to restrict the absolute number of immigrants. It is only possible to exclude 
undesirable classes, and opinions differ as to those who are undesirable. The only 
policy which can be recommended is one which will be for the best for the whole 
country. In many parts of the country immigration is still desired. The witness 
does not l)elieve that the country is by any means thoroughly settled; much of 
the land is certainly not thoroughly cultivated. Moreover, the evils which are 
specially complained of—the driving out of native lalwr from certain sections or 
trades—are accomplished facts, and can not be remedied by restrictions on future 
immigration. If naturalization be restricted, the country will soon be able to 
assimilate immigrants and the problems arising from immigration will be solved. 
(167, 169,182, 184.) 

Dr. Senner declares that there is no ground for apprehension as to an increase 
in immigration. Notwithstanding the almost unprecedented prosperity of the 
United States, the number of immigrants in 1808-99 (311,707) is more than 10 per 
cent less than in 1896, and much leas than in any year from 1880 to 1893. Immi¬ 
gration is largely coming from countries which are not densely populated. The 
witness attributes the decrease in immigration largely to the restrictive effect of 
the laws. (167, 168.) 

Ambiguity of existing laws. —Dr. Ullo points out various respects in which the 
Immigration laws are inconsistent or vague. He states that the later laws have 
not expressly repealed the law of 1882, and that there is considerable doubt as to 
what IS the existing statute in various points. For this reason he thinks that a 
general revision of the immigration laws is highly desirable. (140,141.) 

Dr. SeNneb admits that the existing immigration laws are ambiguous and de¬ 
fective, but thinks that the existing difliculties can be solved by court decisions 
and administrative regulations. ()n the other hand, a recodification of the laws 
would introduce new complications and would reopen many settled questions. 
(109.) 

Exclusion of unskilled immigrants.—JAr. Hall thinks that, although immigra¬ 
tion of unskilled labor is in few cases desirable, it would nevertheless be imposwble 
to attempt to make a law of exclusion on the basis of skill. Not only would the 
application of the test be unsatisfactory, but some desirable elements would be 
shut out. The proportion of the unskilled among the total number of immi¬ 
grants is very great. Moreover, the labor unions object quite as much to the 
<’.oming of skilled as of unskilled labor. (65.) 

Race restrictions. —Mr. Hall does not think it would be feasible, especially in 
view of political opposition from foreign countries, to attempt to restrict immi¬ 
gration by races in the same way as is done regarding the Chinese. (62.) 

B., Proposed administrative amendments to immigration 
law, — Report of immigration investigation commission of IS’JB. —Mr. MeSwEK- 
NKY summarizes the recommendations made by the immigration investigation 
commission, consisting of Dr. Senner, Mr. Stiunp, and Mr. MeSweeney, which 
was appointed by the Treasuiy Department in 1895. The proposed amendments 
were as follows: 

(1) That steamship companies should be required to make manifests as to each 
outgoing alien passenger, mving his name, age, nationality, and occupation, and 
stating whether he had declared his intention to become a citizen and whether he 
intends to return to the United States. 

(2) That the sale of prepaid ocean tickets be prohibited, except by duly author¬ 
ize a^nts of the steamship companies. 

(8) That there be added to the exclude classes persons imported for the pur¬ 
pose of prostitution. 

(4) That power be given to the Secretary of the Treasury to arrest any immi¬ 
grant who has entere unlawfully, at any time within 2 years after arrival, and 
to deport him after due hearing. Any alien who becomes a public charge within 
1 year shall he deported and the company bringing him to the United States shall 
he Bubiwt to fine as in other cases. 

(6) That the contract-labor law be made broader by adding the words “ by any 
undertaking or promise of employment upon arrival in the United States.” 

(6) That immigration officials be empowered to administer oaths. 

(7) That aliens who come unlawfully shall be sent back upon a vessel of the 
company bringing them, where possible, but in other oases shsill be returned upon 
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some other vessel at the expense of the comMny bringing"them, such company to 
be subirot to fine for refusal to return the tuien or to pay for the passage. 

(8) That money received "from fines, penalties, and other sources be paid into 
the immigration fund. 

(9) That in order to ascertain those who come to this country repeatedly, addi¬ 
tional ^estions be inserted in the manifests prepared by the steamship compa¬ 
nies. These should inquire whether the immiCTant has been in the United States 
before, how many times, how much money he brought each time, how much 
money he carried back each time, and also various facts concerning his family 
and his property. 

(10) At present the immigration authorities are authorized to inquire how 
much money the immigi'ant has, provided it does not exceed $30. It is recom¬ 
mended that they be empowered to demand information as to the actual amount 
in every case. 

(11) Strike out the provision in the existing law that no more money shall l>e 
spent in maintaining the immigration department at any port than is collected at 
that port. 

(13) That greater care shall bo taken by steamship companies in preparing and 
verifyi^ manifests. 

(13) That debarred immigrants shall be returned to the country whence they 
came, provided that those who come in transit to contiguous territory shall be 
returned to the country in which they were last resident. 

(14) That transportation lines shall not be permitted to collect from the debarred 
immigrant any charge for returning him or his belongings. 

(15) That transportation companies shall be subject to a fine of $10 for each 
person concerning whom the required information is not given in the manifests. 

(16) That false testimony before the board of gpe<dal inquiry, or false affidavit 
as to the financial responsibility of a security on a bond, shall be punished as 
perjury. 

(17) That the commissioners of immigration be empowered to temporarily 
suspend the execution of the decision of boards of special Inquiry, subject to 
afjgal to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

<(18) That persons assisting immigrants to evade or falsely answer inquiries 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

(19) That members of the board bf special inquiry shall be empowered to 
exclude such aliens as appear to them suspicious or disreputable characters, unless 
they shall establish a good reputation. 

(20) That when, under the contract-labor law, a person is ordered debarred, his 
testimony may be taken, after short but reasonable notice to the person charged 
with inducing him to immigrate, and that this testimony may be used as evidence 
against such person. 

(31) That the boards of medal inquiry may admit conditionally such persons 
as intend to settle in the United States, and later to bring their families, and 
within 1 year thereafter may reopen the case and take into consideration the 
admission of the whole family as if all had arrived at the same time. A person 
thus received would perhaps bo required to return with his family in case it 
should be found that the family contained an idiot or other debaned person. 

Finally, Mr. MeSweeney declares that the immigration laws as a whole need to 
be codified for the sake of clearness and simplicity. (97-100.) 

Discretirmarj/ powen of immigration commissioner. —Mr. Fitchib, commis¬ 
sioner of immigration at Kew York, thinks that the commissioners of immigra¬ 
tion at the respective ports, being the officers directly appointed by the President 
and responsible to him, should be given greater control over the acts of their sub¬ 
ordinates. At present the law. gives to each inspector the power to pass any who 
are, in his judgment, clearly and beyond doubt entitled to admission. If the 
inspector admits any person regardless of the facts in his case the commissioner 
has no definite right to reverse his decision. Similarli? the commissioner has no 
control over the boards of special inquiry, whose decision is final unless appeal 
is taken to the commissioner-general of immigration. (75.) 

Mr. McSweenky Delieves that the commissioners of immigration at the various 
ports should be given plenary power to act according to their discretion in cases 
where no precise provision of law exists, or to modify the requirement of the law 
in certain cases where injustice would clearly be done otherwise. (80.) 

Discretionary powers of inspectors.—Mr. Holman, secretary of the board of 
special inquiry at New York, also thinks that great discretionary power should 
be given to the commissioner of immigration and the board of special inquiry at 
each port, with a view to preventing hardship arising from the too strict applica¬ 
tion of the tests of exclusion, as well as to enable these officers to exclude those not 
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coining under any specific provision. In this connection the witness expresses 
the opinion that to make ability to read and write an absolute reauirement 
would result in injustice and hardship, but that such ability might well be made 
one of the considerations on which the board of special inquiry should base its 
decisions. That board should approach as nearly as mssible to a jury in its 
character and powers, so that a person whom it considers unfit for admission 
could safely be excluded. (136,187.) 

Mr. MoSwebnev says that although the law at present provides for excluding 
persons convicted of felony or other infamous crime or misdemeanor involving 
moral turpitude, there is no provision for excluding other immoral persons, such 
as, for example, those who are fleeing from justice. The law excludes ixilyga- 
mists but does not exclude married men who run away with women or wolnen 
not the wives of the person with whom they come. Such immoral persons 
usually have a sufficient supply of money and can not be excluded on the ground 
that they are likely to become a public charge. 

The witness thinks that the law should be amended so as to give the immigra¬ 
tion authorities greater discretion as to excluding such persons not coming under 
the precise provisions of the law. (79, 80.) 

Inspectkm hy roiisult.—MT. Hali. says that the plan of requiring United States 
consuls to examine emigrants and grant them certificates looks attractive since 
tlie consuls have apparently better opportunities for information than inspectors 
on this side. But the system Would necessitate a large increase in the consular 
force. The inspection would often bo made by some clerk on a small salary sub¬ 
ject to the temptation to accept bribes, especially if he were a native. The num¬ 
ber of immigi’ants from a single port is often very great, and careful inspection 
would be impossible. The services of the consiils are already req_uired and the 
witness has seen manifests sworn to in blank without any actual mvestigation. 
The system also would divide the responsibility, the inspector in Europe trusting 
that the one in America would detect any one not entitled to entrance, while the 
American inspector would rely upon the European one. 

It would be still more undesirable to rely upon the governments of the foreign 
countries themselves to Inspect the emigrants. They would have no mot^»jto 
act as efficient agents in enforcing United States laws and might even wiSfi to 
get rid of undesirable population. 

The system of consular inspection would constitute a direct notice to the ioreim 
governments to ascertain in connection with it whether persons who might be 
available for army service were seeking to leave the country. The military laws 
of Europe have made it difficult for the United States to secure a good class of 
immigrants. 

The proposed system might also encounter political difficulties. It would be 
practically to establish an extraterritorial court and would require treaty stipu¬ 
lations. (!59-02.) 

Mr. Stump says that European countries, espwially Germany, are now passing 
laws to prevent emigration of their citizens, which has proved injurious to them. 
Consequently there is less need for inspection by American consuls. (23.) 

Deportation of immigrants. —Dr. Ullo, counsel of the immigration bureau at 
Now York, states that the immigration laws are indefinite as to the place to 
which persons who are deported must be returned. With regard to convicts, the 
statute declariJs that they must be sent to the nation to which they belong and 
from which they come. The iK)rt from which the immigrant has come may not 
be in the nation to which ho belongs. The United States has no power to force 
a steamship company to transport a passenger by land from the European port 
to his own country. Indeed, while the United States has complete jurisdiction 
over steamship companies so far as their vessels are within the limit of 3 miles 
from our shores, it has no iwwer to compel performance of its orders outside of 
that limit, and could have no such power in Europe, except by treaty with 
European countries. At present it is the custom of the immigration department 
to order persons debarred to be returned to the ports from wmeh they come. In 
fact, the law does not consider that an immigrant has been landed at all, the 
examination being supposed to take place on board the vessel, even when it is 
actually made on land. 

Dr. Ullo thinks that the form of order concerning the debarred immigrants 
should be simply “ Not permitted to land.” The steamship company would then 
do as it saw fit with regard to the contract with the immigrant or to the iiayment 
of damages for nonexecution, and would take such steps as it found necessary 
with regard to the return of the immigrant. (188, 139.) 

Deportation of the insane. —Mr. Goodwin Beown, counsel for the New York 
•State Commission in Lunacy, says that about 168 insane persons are sent out of 
the State of New York in the course of a year. About 100 of these are sent to 
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foreign countries. A trained attendant is always sent with the lunatic and 
arrangements are made beforehand with friends and relatives to take care of 
him. These arrangements must be made, for there is no way in which a lunatic 
can be compelled to go. JNo lunatic is ever sent into a State until careful inves¬ 
tigation has shown that he should be .sent there. There is great difBculty in 
sending insane persons to foreign countries, as the steamship companies object 
to having a lunatic on board. There ought to be some provision whereby, in 
case a State wishes to return lunatics or other dependent persons to a foreign 
country, the steamship companies could be obliged to take them if they were 
properly accompanied. In cases where the insane are sent back in accordance 
with fbe provision of the immigi-ation law which compels a steamship company 
bringing them over to return them, when insanity, due to causes arising prior to 
their coming to this country, develops within a year from their coming, the 
lunatics are simply delivered to the steamship company. Probably much suffer¬ 
ing and hardship is endured by these people when they are taken back under 
those circumstances. 

The steamship company when it returns them simply deposits them at the 
point of departure and leaves them. There ought to be some provision made so 
that they would be sent back to the place from which they come. (207,308, 
209,21.').) 

Proponed amendment to the immigration laws. —^Mr. OoobwiN Brown, refeiTing 
to the section of the immigration law providing that when an immigrant becomes 
insane within one year from the time of his arrival in this countiy from causes 
which arose prior to his departure for this country he shall be shipped back at 
the exjiense of the steamship company, says that a period of one year is altogether 
too short a time, and that the time should be extended to two years at least. The 
clause “ from causes existing prior to his landing” should be stricken out, because 
it is practically impossible to prove that the causes of insanity existed prior to the 
coming of the immigrant to this country without a very elaborate investigation. 
The law also should be amended so as to exclude idiots, epileptics, and imbeciles, 
and to exclude persons who have been insane within ten years previous to their 
coming to this country. The United States, and even the State of New York, could 
better afford to keep at every port one or two trained alienists to examine immi¬ 
grants for insanity than to allow these people to come in and become a public 
charge. In May, 1898, a bill was introduced into the United States Senate by 
Senator Fairbanks at the solicitation of the lunacy commission providing for an 
amendment to the immigration law along the lines suggested. It is not known 
to a certainty that foreign countries deliterately deport many of their insane and 
imbeciles to this country, but there are certain facts which indicate that the thing 
is being done. (308, 209,210, 211,312.) 

Coniraci-labor to.—Dr. Uiio, who has had charge of the preparation of testi¬ 
mony in nearly all contract-labor cases, declares that under the existing provisions 
of the law scarcely 1 in 1,000 can be brought to conviction. The law makes it 
unlawful to Import into the Uirited States any person under contract made pre- 
viorrs to the importation. The courts hold that this contract must be of sucn a 
character that it could have been enforced at law. It is very rare that any one 
makes such formal contract before coming to this country, and it is practically 
impossible to prove the existence of a contract made on the other side. 

Whore the immiCTation officers decide to refuse admission to an immigrant 
under the contract-labor law, it is possible to take his testimony de bene esse before 
he is deported. But since the jMrson thus taking the testimony does not know 
what the defense on the other side will be, the testimony thus taken in written 
form is of little value as compared with the oral testimony of the defendant in 
court. Although the law permits a contract-labor case to be taken upat any time 
within 1 year after the landing <5f the immigrant, it is naturally difficult to get 
testimony from the person who is at work for the defendant in the case. 

The witness accordingly advocates an amendment to the law making it unlaw¬ 
ful to offer inducements to any person to brioghim to this country. The decision 
as to what constitutes an inducement will then be left to the jury under proper 
instructions from the court. (140,1^, 144.) 

Dr. Ullo thinks that the imminant brought to the United States under contract 
should be given a right to sue the person who has made the contract and to col¬ 
lect part or all of the fine. The immigrant is frequently an innocent man. He doe* 
not know the law of this country and is not presumed to know it. He has dis¬ 
posed of his property and broken up his home, and on being debarred has to build 
up a home again. To grant to private parties generally the power* to sue for 
violation of the contract-labor law would tend to make the enforcement of the 
law much more effective. (148.) 
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Mr. McSweenky believes that the contract-labor law should be a mended to 
nake it less difficult to prove violations. The courts have construed the law 
itrictly, declaring that it must be proved thac the contract made is such a one as 
vould entitle the contracting parties to enforce it. Evidence of contr^t can be 
lecured in only 8 ways; (1) Through parties present at the making of the con- 
ract. Since the contract is made outside of fee United States in most cases the 
vitnesses to the contract are outside and can not be secured. (2) By the TOnfes- 
lion of thfe alien contracting for admission. But he knows that he will be pun- 
shed by deportation. Moreover, if once he is allowed to land he presumably goes 
itraight to work for the person importing him and is not likely to betray him. 
3) Through the person importing the tmen, who will certainly seek to conceal 
he fact since he is threatened with a fine. 

For these reasons very few fines have been imposed under the act, although a 
jonsiderable number of persons have been deported. The administrative officers 
^alue evidence in a different way from judicial officers, and are \^ling to take 
:he ro^onsibility of excluding men where the evidence is not sufficient to secure 
i legal conviction. As a matter of fact, this deportation is done without any 
ipecmc authorization by statute. 

Mr. McSweeney thinks that the contract-labor law should be amended so that 
widence that any inducement or allurement has been held out to aliens to come 
;o this country for the performance of labor should be sufficient to make the 
mporter subject to fine. (77-80.) . . 

Mr. PowDERLY speaks of the difficulty of proving contract, and especially of 
jroving that it was made abroad. The law feould be amended^ so that the fact 
if coming in response to invitation of any kind should be sufficient for debar- 


Mr. Fl'l'OHlE, commissioner of immigration at the port of New York, thinks 
that the contract labor law should be amended so as to make it an offense on the 
iiart of the steamship companies to attempt to land persons brought under con¬ 
tract. The penalties also should be made more severe than at present. (71.) 

Mr. Schwab, agent of the North German Lloyd Company, thinks that the law 
diould be amended so as to punish the person who sends for the contract laborer 
rather than the unfortunate laborer himself, who comes to the United States 
ignorant of its law on the subject. (102.) 

Mr. Quinlan advocates an amendment by which any attorney who declares 
that ho has evidence as to a violation of the contract labor law may go before a 
United States district attorney, and in case the district attorney does not see fit 
to take up the case may himself prosecute the alleged offender and on conviction 
receive one-half of the penalty, the court to have power to award the other half 
of the pen^ty to the witnesses. Mr. Quinlan believes that such a provision would 
make every labor organization a contract labor inspector and that many more 
convictions would be secured. At present only the district attorney may bring 
action. It is objected that the change would tend to further blackmail. (121, 


122 .) 

Mr. JlOBENDALE favors the bill which was once passed by Congreia and vet(^ 
by President Cleveland, providing that no male alien who has not in ^od faith 
declared his intention to become a citizen may be employed on any public work 
of the United States or may come regularly or habitually into the United States 
to engage in any mechanical trade or manual labor for wages or salary, returning 
from time to time to a foreign country. (li)8.) 

Temporary immigration.—W:. McSwxeney says that there are many aliens 
who come to this counti'y during the labor season and retum to their homes dur¬ 
ing the winter, so-called “ birds of passage.” The witness thinks that the immi¬ 
gration authorities should be given disoretionaiT power to exclude this class, since 
they are usually undesirable and displace fee laborers of this country. The status 
of aliens who have acquired a residence here and who return to their native land 
should be more carefully defined in the law. (W, 81.) 

Mr. PowDEBLY thinks it is necessary to establish inspectors along the border 
between Canada and the United States. The present Canadian inspectors can 
not examine Immigrants destined for Canada, ana many really coming to the United 
States are manifested as going to some point near the United States border, 
whence they enter this country. When such are later discovered, the law only 
allows deportation to Canada as the country whence they last came. It should be 
amended to allow return to their original country. Such immigrants frequently 
change their names to avoid detection. The greater part of those who become 
public charges come by way of Canada. (88.) 

Steamah^ companies.—Mr. Powde*U.Y states that the law requires the master of 
each vessel to prepare a manifest containing answers to numerous questions as to 

607a -vni 
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each alien passenger. Formerly this was required only as to steerage passengers, 
but many persons prohibited entrance evaded the law by coming in the first or 
second cabin, so that the requirement was recently extended by the Immigration 
Bureau to these. American citizens are not manifested, and aliens sometimes 
evade the law by claiming to be citizens. The examination in preparation of 
manifests is hasty and insufficient, and should be replaced by more thorough 
examination on board ship by an immigration agent or by the purser, or by 
examination by United States agents before embarkation. (37, 38.) 

Mr. ScHULTF.is declares that the steamship companies have nsed strong influ¬ 
ence against the Lodge bill and other restrictive measures. The efforts of Dr. 
Senner and Dr. Glavis were especially vigorous. This influence was largely 
exerted to keep the press silent or favorable to immigration. The companies have 
furnished free excursions to New York and entertainments on steamers, have 
advertised largely in papers, etc. Many German-Americans who really favor 
the educational teat were led through Dr. Senner’s bureau to sign petitions against 
the bill without knowing their contents. (24, 2,5.) 

Mr. Schwab declare.^ that the statement that the steamship companies have 
maintained a powerful lobby in Washington to oppose immigration legislation is 
an absolute untruth. The late Dr. Glavis did represent steamship companies in 
Waaliington, Out not as a lobbyist, and since his death Wie companies have had 
no representatives except ordinary passenger agents. 

Mr. Sehwal) also detdares that it is the policy of the steamship lines to comply 
with the laws of the United States and to forward the interests of this country. 
The witness believes that the existing statutes represent the right jirinciple in 
holding the steiunship lines themselves responsible for the passenger. 

Mr. Schwab believes that the present inspection of immigrants by agents of 
the steamship companies is much more efficient and effective tluin inspection by 
consular agents would be likely to be. We liave very few consuls in the countries 
from which most of the immigrants come. It would lie necessary practically to 
have an agent of the United States at tlie side of every one of tlie agents of the 
steamship companies. The steamshiii companies would not object to the system 
of consular inspection. (i02, lO.'i, 107.) 

CmiMtiun of nieerage. —Dr. Williams thinks that in most ships tlicre is now 
sufficient provision of air space in the steerage for the ordinary needs of passen¬ 
gers during the trip across the Atlantic. The steerage often apjiears exceedingly 
dirty, even filthy, iiiion the arrival of tlie ship in port, but this is not always the 
fault of the company, since the passengers are often very filthy in their habits. 
Moreover moat dirt is more repulsive than dangerous. (130.) 

l*rutectiuH of immigrants at sea. —Mr. McSweenby does not think that tliere is 
an adequate supply of life preservers and other means for protecting the lives of 
immigrants at sea. The Coramissioner-Qeneral of Immigi'ation should be given 
supervisory jiower in this matter. (04.) 

r. Diatribution of immigrants. —"Immigrant clearing house."—Dr. 
Senneb, former commissioner of immigration at New York, declares that there 
is groat need of facilities for distributing newly arrived immigiants throughout 
the country in the sections where they are especially needed, and that means 
should also be taken, it possible, to distribute more satisfactorily the foreign-born 
already in this country. For this purpose the witness approves the suggestion 
that the heads of the various State bureaus of laboi statistics should be made 
agents of the Federal Government for collecting information as to the conditions 
of trade and labor in the various States. 

Dr. Senner especially advocates the establishment of “ an immigrant clearing 
house ■’ at Ellis Island. At this establishment there should be a permanent exhi¬ 
bition showing the products and resources of the various States. Each State 
should be represented by a permanent bureau with agents, subject to rigid exami¬ 
nation as to their honesty and reliability, to give information concerning condi¬ 
tions of labor. Eepresentatives of railroads and other bodies could also be 
admitted. In this way the immimant could learn what sections he would find 
best adapted to his abilities and desires. At present the immiCTant does not 
know in one case out of a hundred what he is going to do in the United States. 
(174, 185, 18«.) 

Mr. Stump thinks that as a remedy for congestion in large cities and in particu¬ 
lar sections there should be a system of cooperation among officers of different 
States for furnishing infonnation, at a central office at Ellis Island, as to oppor¬ 
tunities for employment and local conditions throughout the country. An exhi¬ 
bition hall should be erected for displaying the products of different States and 
presenting inducements for immigration. (6.) 
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Mr. McSweeney Is disposed to question the desirability of attempting to estab¬ 
lish an exhibition hall on Ellis Island in which the States should show their, prod¬ 
ucts with a view to attracting immigrants. (06.) 

Information regarding lalior market .— ^Mr. Powdkrly believes that State 
bureaus of immigration and of labor should be designated agents of the Federal 
Government to collect information as to conditions of trade and employment for 
the guidance of immigrants. Post-office and other Federal authorities could also 
be employed to gather statistics as to local conditions, (39.) 

Mr. Perkins, president of the Cigar Makers’ International Union, favors coop¬ 
eration between the immigration authorities, the bureaus of labor statistics, and 
labor organizations to ascertain the proporiion of men employed and of men 
needed in the various trades, with a view to limiting immiCTation of men skilled 
in each trade to a certain proportion of the number engaged in the trade, varying 
according to the conditions of employment. (180.) 

D. Extension of jierfodl foir deportntion. —Dr. Ullo refers to the 
provision of the immigration law which permits the arrest and deportation of any 
person who has come in violation of law at any time within 1 year after land¬ 
ing. The law further declares that any alien who becomes a public charge 
within 1 year after landing from causes existing prior to his landing shall be 
deemed to have come in violation of law. This throws the burden upon the Gov¬ 
ernment of proving that the causes exisbid before landing, and the law should be 
amended to make the fact of becoming a irablic charge sufficient ground for 
deportation. (144.) 

Mr. ScHULTEis also thinks the time limit within which immigrants found to 
be illegally admitted may be returned should be extended to 5 years. Where a 
person has been pauiierized abroad by heavy taxation and low wages and is sent 
here to get rid of him, this country should have the privilege of returning him if 
he becomes a public charge. The same argument applies to criminals. Euro¬ 
pean countries frequently send pauiiers to this country to get rid of them. The 
English Government pays its superannuated employees their pension in a lump 
sum if they will emigrate. Paupers are much more numerous in England than 
in the United States. (20,37.) 

Mr. Stump says that much less than 1 percent of immigrants are deported. 
Hardships are sometimes caused by soparation of families and otherwise. Immi- 
CTants foimd within 1 year after arrival to have come contrary to law may bt 
deported, but there is difficulty because the law gives no one formal authority to 
arrest such persons. So far as contract labor law is concerned, the suggested 
extension of this time limit to 5 years is scarcely necessary, but it would be of 
advantage where persons are discovered to be criminals or insane after the first 
year has expired. (11,10.) 


E. Bonds reffardiiig' iminierants. —Mr. Powdkrly says that the immi¬ 
gration authorities often require a bond that the immigrant shall not become a 
public charge. Such bonds are often given by mistaken charity or by collusion. 
The immigrant frequently evades liability by changing his name and giving a 
different port of entry than the real one. It is desirable to furnish a landing cer¬ 
tificate to each immigrant, requiring its presentation when applying for naturali¬ 
zation or for public relief. A record of the same facts should be preserved by 
the Bureau of Immigration as an immigration directory. (45.) 

Mr. PowDERLY declares that the limit of 1 year within which immigrant may 
be returned is insufficient. It should be be extended until naturalization. A 
guaranty from steamship companies, or a bond of $50t) with 2 sufficient sureties, 
binding for 5 years, would be a great advantage. (40, 41.) 

Mr. McSweeney believes that the period for which'immigrants are bonded 
should be extended to at least 2 years. He does not think that responsible steam¬ 
ship companies would oppose such an extension, (84,) 

Mr. Fitchie thinks that the provision permitring immigrants to be admitted on 
giving bond that they shall not become public charge needs to be carefully 
revised. It has been decided by one of the law officers of the Government that 
under certain conditions even members of the classes specific^y excluded by the 
statute can be admitted on giving bond. Moreover the bond does not constitute a 
lien on the property of the persons giving the guarantee. By change of names 
and other methods the bond is often evaded, and the witness is sure that there are 
persons now supported in public institutions who have given bond not to become 
a public chai'ge. The bond should be made a matter of record, and the immi¬ 
grant giving it should be required to appear for inspection semiannually or 
annually. (76,76.) 
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Mr. Hall declares that the attempt to prevent immimnts from becoming a 
burden upon the public by requiring bonds from steam^p companies to support 
them in case of need has proved ineffective. From 1799 to 1872 Massachnsetts 
required a bond good for 6 years, but the law was reiwaled as being absolutely 
unworkable. Immigrants frequently change their names for convenience, and 
in case they become public charges they are especially apt to deceive as to their 
names, as to the date of immigration, etc. During 1806 out of 372 cases of sick 
poor in Jilassachnsetts only 1.83 conld be identifi^ to such an extent as to be 
turned over to the United States authorities for deportation. During 3 months 
there were 35 persons relieved from the Bostoji City Hospital as to whom too lit¬ 
tle information could be gained to satisfy the United States. These persons were 
all Russians, Hungarians, and Italians, and all illiterate except 3. 

Mr. Hall thinks there might bo some advantage in a requirement that immi¬ 
grants should secure certificates identifying them and giving the facts concerning 
their landing, but it would furnish protection more in regard to naturalization 
than in regard to other questions. (03, 64.) 

Mr. Schwab says that if it seem wise and necessary to extend the period during 
which the steamship companies are liable tor immigrants to 3 years, the compa¬ 
nies would consider it a hardship, but would not especially opixise the change. 
To extend the period to 5 years, however, would be unduly severe. The witness 
thinks there is no especial hardship in the law of this country to support alien 
paupers since it is benefiting by the labor of the great body of alien immigrants. 
(108.) 

Dr. SBaiNEK thinks that the United States is sufficiently protected by the pres¬ 
ent laws against the immigration of pauper immigrants. Although there are 
some recently arrived immigrants who become inmates of charitable institutions, 
often changing their names to avoid detection, these cases are rare. Most for¬ 
eigners who are puolic charges came to this country some time ago. The exist¬ 
ing law is effective in preventing wholesale immigration of undesirable elements. 
(184,188.) 


F. Head tax.— Mr. Stump says that the original tax oi 50 cents levied in 1883 
has been increased to $1 for each alien passenger, whether in the steerage or other¬ 
wise. This sum is paid to the collector of the port by the captain or owner of the 
vessel, and usually added by the steamship companies to the passage money of 
the immigrant. This sum has been sufficient to defray all expens<!B of the immi¬ 
gration bureau and care of immigrants who become dependent after arrival. 
The former buildings at Ellis Island were also constructed out of this fund. This 
tax is also paid by special arrangement by Canadian steamship lines upon passen¬ 
gers destined for the United States, or uiion those who come to this country 
within a certain number of months after landing. (12,18.) 

Mr, PowpebIjY favors an increase of the tax to .$2 for the purpose of furnish¬ 
ing sufficient revenue to establish inspectors at foreign ports and along the land 
borders of the United States. Such a tax would not be restrictive. Norwould a 
higher rate of |1G to $30 probably have much lieneficial effect. Many persons 
who could not pay $.5 would be more desirable than others who could pay $100. 

Mr. McSwekney believes that the head tax should be doubled, especially for 
the purpose of avoiding all danger that the immigration service will be crippled 
for lack of funds as it was in 1893. (84.) 

Mr. ScHULTEis advocates an increase of the tax to at least $10. Tickets to the 
United States cost $8 less than to South American countiies, and the difference 
brings many immigrants here. A large number would be excluded by such 
increase. (24.) 

Mr. Schwab declares that the .steamship lines are willing to accept whatever 
changes in the Immigration laws are deemed necessary for effective enforcement. 
They would prefer that the head money remain unchangeiJ, but would not oppose 
a reasonable increase. The tax is paid in the first instance by the steamship com¬ 
pany but is, of course, reckoned as one of the items of cost in fixing the price of 
tickets. To increase the tax to an unduly high figure, such as $5 or $10, would 
exclude many immigrants. The character of the immigrant as a citizen depends 
very little upon his ability to pay such a tax. (102,105.) 

Property teat. —Mr. Schwab declares that the amount of money which an immi- 
giatft brings to the United States is comparatively little indication as to his 
desirability as a citizen. (102.) 

’Q. EdMcatlonal test.— Mr. Hall, secretary of the Immimtum Beetric- 
tive Dengue, testifies, that that body favors an educational test for admission to 
' oonntry. The organization was formed in 1894 and includes about 700 per¬ 
sons as active membert, while about 5,000 others assist the league and receive its 
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docmnents. The leame does not advocate the ezclnsion of laborers or other 
ImmiOTants of such character as to fit them for good citizens, but only the exclu¬ 
sion of undesirable elements. For this it considers the educational t^t the most 
effective. The league was instrumental in drafting the bill which was introduced 
in the Fifty-fourth ConOTess by Senator Lodge. 

The league does not believe that an educational test is necessary evidence of 
mortd worth, but an examination of the illiteracy of immigrants from different 
nations and a comparison of their criminality indicates that the more illiterate 
nationalities furnish proportionately the greater number of criminals. Similarly 
the greatest proportion of paupers and of unskilled laborers are found in the most 
illiterate nationalities. The proportion of money brought into this country is 
smallest among the most illiterate, while the tendency to congregate densely in 
the cities is also most marked among them. (See Mr. Hall’s statistics on these 
points, p. 56.) In view of the increase in the proportion of illiteracy, and esw- 
cially in view of the constantly increasing proportion of the immigi'ants who 
come from the southeastern countries of Europe as compared with the northwest¬ 
ern countries, the league believes that the educational test is especially desirable. 
(46,50-54.) 

Mr. Hall admits that the educational test is not an ideal one, but thinks that on 
the whole it would tend to exclude the more undestiable classes. Moreover, if 
we make public-school education the basis of citizenship in this country, we can 
scarcely consider the immigration of illiterate persons very advantageous even if 
they be morally upright. There must be some sort of test, more or less rigid. To 
attemirt to ascertain directly by cpiestion or otherwise whether a person is of 
criminal character or whether he is unskilled or otherwise undesirable is very dif¬ 
ficult. There must be hardship in individual cases throiigh the application of any 
test. Mr. Hall does not believe that treaties with foreign countries stand in the 
w^ of an educational restriction of immigration. 

The educational test, Mr. Hall declares, is very generally favored throughout 
the country. The Immigration Restriction League has a.scertained by correspond¬ 
ence and otherwise the opinions of many organizations, a large number of ernam- 
bers of commerce, of labor organizations, including the American Federation of 
Labor and Knights of Lal>or, of State legislatures and officers, and of factory 
insiiectors. These mostly favor the educational test. Even in the Northwestern 
States, where there is the most room for a new population, and where offices and 
associations have been established for the puiTOse of promoting immigration, 
those classes of immigrants who would l»o excluded by an educational test are not 
desired. Although the advocacy of restriction is perhaps most marked near the 
Canadian border, it is by no means confined to that section. 

The objections which have been raised to restriction of immigration have come 
either from theoretical economists, who have considered that the economic 
advantages from immigration offset any social disadvantages, or who have felt 
that it was against the rights of the individual to shut out anyone; or it has come 
from certain classes of the foreign population in this country. The opposition of 
this latter class, Mr. Hall asserts, has been largely developed by the actions of 
the steamship lines, which have sent out circulars misrepresenting facts and 
which have sought to stir up race prejudice. Mr. Hall quotes from such a circu¬ 
lar, addressed to the Germans, in which it is intimated that the effect-of the pro¬ 
posed legislation would be to completely cut off German immigi'ation, and 
that there will afterwards be a tendency to oppress Germans already in this 
country. A certain amount of oppo.sitiou has also been raised by Bioman Catho¬ 
lic societies, who think that the measure is directed chiefly against immigration 
from Roman Catholic countries. (litt, 61, 66.) 

Mr. ScHULTEig says that the educational test, as proposed in original draft of 
Lodge bill, would have excluded the Russian Jews, since the “ native language” 
of such Jews is Russian, which most can not read or write. They can read and 
write Jewish, and thug would not be affected by amended bill. (29.) 

Mr. Schulteis considers this the best method of excluding the undesirable 
element. Practically only those from southern Eurot)ean countries would be 
affected. At present those coming from Italy are chiefly from the southern 
part, the most undesirable of all. ftactically one-f ourtii of tW immigrants would 
be excluded by such a test. (23,24.) 

Mr. Duncast says the Gramte Cutters’ National Union is in favor ef the Lodge 
bill. It believes that where a man is able to read Ms own language he soon 
becomes familiar with the facts regarffing the relations of labor and oapital and 
can readily be brought into trade-union movements. Uneducated men, on the 
other hand, discredit the well-meant advice of the unions, ' (Vol. VII, 207.) ‘ 
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Mr, Boskndalb favors the Lodge hill for restricting immigration hy an ednc^ 
tional test. He states that such a teat would keep out ItaBans as a class, and 
Hung^ans, because they do not read their own language. He declares that it 
would keep out two-thirds of the Jews: but this seems to be connected with to 
statement that he would not recognize the Hebrew jargon as a language. He 
admits that a lajge per cent of the Jews can read that; but he says they are 
barely able to read their prayers in Hebrew, without understanding the language. 
(196,197.) , i-. 

Mr. Bosendale admits that the educational teat does not directly gauge the abil¬ 
ity of a workman. A workman may have high mechanical skill without being 
able to read or write. But all good workmen coming from such countries as 
Germany are, in fact, able to read and write, and some degree of education may 
bo found among the better cla.sa of workmen generally. An educational test 
would, as a matter of fact, separate the higher classes of workmen in a great 
degree from tho.se wlio could do nothing but common manual labor. (199.) 

Dr. Senneh opposes the educational te.st on various grounds. He declares that 
its application would involve a doubling of the time required for examining immi¬ 
grants and would greatly increase the vexations of the inspection system. The 
test, if applied to women, would re.sult in injustice, and would especially hinder 
the obtaining of required servant girls from Europe. It would have no effect in 
protecting American labor, since skilled laborers, whose competition is moat 
feared, could pass the examination. The United States still n(?eds immigrants to 
perform its unskilled labor. The time to apjily an educational test is at natural¬ 
ization. (169.) 

Dr. Senner thinks that the educational test should lie strictly applied as a con¬ 
dition of naturalization. He deprecates exceedingly the fact that many States 
penult aliens to vote before naturalization, after a residence of six months or one 
year. Ho declares that it is his desire that the foreign-bom population should 
become Americanized as rapidly as possible. (186,184.) 

Mr. Schwab thinks that an educational test would exclude many immigrants 
who are necessary for the development of the natural resources of this country. 
He declares also that illiteracy has nothing to do with criminality; that those 
countries whose immigrants are the most literate often show the largest percent¬ 
age, of criminals. (193.103.) 

Mr. Stum? thinks that the educational test would prove an efficient mode of 
restricting immigration, especially from southern Europe, but it would exclude a 
class of immigrants very beneficial to this country. American workmen are the 
most skillful in the world, and themselves perform the higher classes of labor; a 
cheaper grade of labor must be imported to do rougher manual work on roaffii, 
railways, sewers, etc. Such a tost would exclude few from the northern countries 
of Europe, where education is as far ailvanced as in the United States. Educated 
rascals could not be excluded by such a method. (6,31.) 

Mr. Holman, secretary of the board of special inquiry at New York, is disposed 
to doubt the wisdom of establishing an absolute educational test. Often it is 
more desirable to exclude certain persons who are well educated than others, 
young, able-bodied, and industrious ,who have not been blessed with the opportunity 
of getting an education. Many persons of the latter class can easily overcome 
their lack of education and Ixicome good citizens. It is true that the educational 
test would exclude many undesirable imuiigrauts. e.specially from certain countries, 
but it seems better to assign the real reiison why these immigi’ants are undesir¬ 
able rather than to assign illiteracy as the chief reason. The witness thinks that 
it would be legitimate to make ability to read and write one of the tests to be 
considered by the immigration officers if they were given discretionary power as 
to the admission of immigrants. • 

Mr. Holman believes, further, that the application of the educational test for 
naturalization is desirable. (136,137.) 

Mr. PowDERLY thinks it doubtful if the educational test is desirable as a con¬ 
dition of Immigration, though highly desirable for naturalization. It would not 
check Chinese or Japanese immigration, and would have little effect on Russian 
Jews, who would soon learn to read a passage. (43.) 
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HEAtoOS BEFORE THE JNJH^STHIAE COMMISSION 
ON THE SUBJECT OF IMMICRATION. 






INJJUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


IMMIGRATION. 

Washinoton, D. C., January 10, ISOO, 

TESTmOKY OF HON. HEEMAN STUMP, 

Rr-Ctmmiisximier-Omieral of Immiijration. 

The coinmisaion met at 11 a. tn. January 10, 1899. Vice-Chairman Phillipa pre- 
aideil, anil introducing the witneaa aaid, Mr. Stump, who waa formerly Commia- 
aiouer-iieneral of Immigration, had been invited to appear before the commiasion 
and give teatimony upon the subject of immigration. 

y. (liy Mr. Smyth. ) Pleaae state whether you were a member of Congress and 
had an\ thing to do with the Chinese exclusion act.—A. 1 became a member of 
Congress on the Itli of March, 1889, when Harrison was inaugurated. I waa placed 
on the Committee on Immigration at that time, and two years subsequently I was 
made chairman of the Immigration Committee. Upon my retirement from Con¬ 
gress 1 was appointed Commissioner-General of Immiaration, and served four 
years, and until August of the McKinley Administration. 

y. Did you have anything to do with preparing the draft of the Chinese exclu¬ 
sion act?—A. I did. W hile a member of a joint committee of the House and Sen¬ 
ate of the Fifty-first Congress, in company with Mr. Owen and Mr. Lehlbach. of 
Now Jersey, I traveled extensively, collecting information in regard to immigra¬ 
tion, and visited Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and several other cities. 
That report was mado to Congress hy Mr. Owen, and you will find it on tile. Sub¬ 
sequently we were directed to go to the Pacific coast, and with Senator Watson C. 
Squire we made investigations in regard to Chinese immigration. We visited 
Spokane Falls, Seattle, Port Townsend, Portland. San Francisco, San Diego, etc., 
and we mado a report to Congress (House Doc. No. 4048, second session Fifty-first 
Congress!, and subse.iuently I introduced a bill for the exclusion of the Chinese, 
which, with some modifications, was the same as what was called the “ Geary 
Act,' the present law relating to Chinese immigration. 

Q. Did vou later, as a member of Congress, prepare the present immigration 
law?—A. Yes. Mr. Owen, Mr. Chandler, and myself prepared the act of 1891. 
When I became chairman of the House committee, Mr. Chandler and myself 
drafted the act of 1893. but he was kind enough to say that it was the '* Stump 
Act.” 

Q. How long were you Commissioner of Immigration?—A. Four years and some 
months. 

y. Was that act successful in limitingtho immigration to this connti y?—A. Eml- 
nentiy'so, I think, and, with very slight modifications, I doubt whether it should 
be changed for some timp. 

Q. Is immigration to this country affected by the degree of our prosperity?—A. 
Undoubtedly It is. Immigration to this country. I believe, is promoted very much 
^ letters written by people here inviting their friends and relatives to come. 
They know the state of the country, and whether their friends cafi secure employ¬ 
ment when they arrive, and they write to them when to come and when not to 
come. In that way I think immigration indicates the prosperity of the country. 

Q. Did your Bureau take any cognizance of the number of immigrants who 
retnraed to foreign lands'—A. No, there is no law requiring these statistics to be 
furnished, 1 have urged Congress to pess such a law. We had to depend entire,y 
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upon tlie courtesy of the steamship companies, which would furnish us the num¬ 
ber of steerage passengers leaving the country. We knew, of course, the number 
that came in. 

Q. Will you tell us whether the present law can be amended to make it more 
satisfactory?—A. 1 think amendments .should bo principally in relation to minor 
details relating to the administration of that law. Its main features should not 
lie altered. There are quite a number of minor suggestions which we have made 
both to the Seeretary of the Treasury and to Congress. They were reported to the 
Secretary under the commi.ssion which Mr. Carlisle appointed, con.ststing of Dr. 
J. H. Senner, then commissioner of the port of New York. Mr. Edward F. 
McSweeney, then aasi.stant commissioner, and myself. Under that commission 
we did coiusidcrable work, which was reported to the Secretary in the report of the 
Immigration Investigation Commission. You will tind that that commission was 
directed to inquire and report upon the following interrogatories; 

“1. What changes, if any, in tho rules and regulations now in force are neces¬ 
sary in order to secure a more efficient e.’tecution of e.xisting law.s relating to immi¬ 
gration and the laws prohibiting the imi>ortation of alien laborers under contract? 

“2. Whether said laws are defective in any particular, and what practical diffi¬ 
culties, if any, have been encountered in their e.vecntionV 

“3. What effect, if any, immigration has had upon tlie wages of labor or oppor¬ 
tunities for employment m the United States, and wiiether or not the e.vistiug 
industri.al condition of tlie country is attribiitoWe in any degree to the influx of 
laborers from abroad? 

“4. Whether any me.i3ures, and if so what, can be adopted under existing leg¬ 
islation to discourage the concentration of immigrant laliore.rs in particnlar locali¬ 
ties and to secure a liettor distrilmtion of immigrants wliose admission to the 
country is not prohibited by law? 

“.5. Whether the ‘padrone' system exists in tins country, and if so, to what 
extent and among what clas.ses of immigrants, and what measures can be taken 
under existing laws to lireak it iq) and jirotect American laborers against its evil 
effeets upon wages, and at tho same time improve the social and economic condi¬ 
tion of tlie iiuiiiigriiiits?" 

The commission was also directed to procure and reiiort such infonnation. from 
all available sources, as would enable the Department to employ its official force 
in the mo,st effective manner for the enforcement of the immigration and alien 
contract-labor laws according to tlieir true intent and purpo.se, and to suggest 
such amendments as exiierience may have sliown to be iiece.ssary to adapt them 
to existing conditions. 

That eoiniiiLssiou was organized, I lieiiig made chairman. The first step we took 
was to address a circular letter to all the labor orgaiiizatioiis of the United States 
of which we knew, and Mr. McSweeney had tlie assistance of Mr. Uompers and 
Mr. Sovereign and others. He was given liBt.s of the organizations to which let¬ 
ters were directed. The eireuliir letter first stated the scope of the commission, 
as given yon, and tlien iisked for such repl.es as tiicy considered jiroper. The 
replies are contained in this liook. Tlie iie.xt steji we took was to address the fol¬ 
lowing letter to the various goveruors of States: 

“1. Does your State, or any portion thereof, desire immigration? If only por¬ 
tions, what portions? 

“2. What are the resources tliat need development'? If agricultural, what char¬ 
acter of produe.ts are to he cultivated, etc.? if mineral, what kinds of mines are 
to be worked? If artisans are required, jilease state tiie trades and occupations in 
which employment can lie found. If unskilled labor is wanted, please indicate 
the kind of work for which ir is needed. 

“3. Wh.at wages aie usually paid in each of the occupations referred to? Please 
also give any other information you think will be useful in guiding desirable 
immigrants to your section. 

“4. State what nationalities are preferred, and the order of preference, numer¬ 
ically.” 

We received rojilics to tills letter from probably half or maybe three-fourths of 
the governors of the States of the Union. You will find those replies in the report 
of the Immigration Investigation Uommission. 

With regard te the distribution of immigration, the commission recommended a 
plan which had not been thought of before, and the more 1 consider it the more I 
am convinced it would be wise to have it a<Iopted. I will now apeak of the jiort 
of New York, where nearly three-fourths of the emigrants to tlie Unitjd States 
are landed. Many of them have a fixed destination and go there. Many of them 
arrive in New York, where they remain an indefinite time in order to determine 
where they should go. Some would go to Chicago, some to Cincinnati, etc. We 
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found that the larger cities of the United States were being congested with immi¬ 
grants who really desired to find ein])loymeiit e'sewliere. It is a Iniowii fact that 
two, three, or four hundred thousand iuimigrauts oonie into New York yearly. 
In ten years that would be a vast number of newly arrnasd iumiigrants, but most 
of them find employment elsewhere after they have expanded what little means 
they had and have become impoverished. For that reason we suggested to the 
Secretary that we should have erecteil on Ellis Island, by priviite enterprise, a 
large exhibition Iiiill, where the vaiions State immigration buie.ius or authorities 
could have rooms and an op[)ortunity for disp ayiug the products of their .State, 
informing the immigrant what indiicoment.s they could oiter him and giving him 
all other mCorniation which it would be ni ces-sary for h;m to olilaiii. Ho would 
also ascerluin there that in eiTtain States and jiorfions of States, tako New York 
and Pennsylvania, for instance, no immigrants were desired. In that way the 
immigrant would have an intelligent idea wheie he I'ould locate. Ho would be 
informed regarding the pri( es of land and labor, adaplability of the soil, mines, 
the working of railroads, and all plucas where lal.or i.s desired throughout the 
United States, and before leaving the station conkl make an intelligent selection 
of locality for sel tloment. We regarded it as a large dwtrilniting center for immi¬ 
gration, and of course States tl'at did not do ire immigration would not bo repre- 
seiitod there. Railroads that wanted laborers would be reiiresented, and it would 
be a clearing-house lor immigi'ants. Bills were introdneed'by Mr. Lodge and by 
Mr. Chandler to carry out that intention, when the builiiingR on Ellis Island w’ere 
burned down, and 1 suiiposc the i>ro.iect is now in abeyance. 

Q. How did the law forbiihling the Importalion of contract lalxir operate?—A. 
I found, when I came into oflico, that that law was exceedingly defective. I 
administered it to the best of my ability and. I tlimk, (in.to successfully, meeting 
the a]iproviil of the labor men. At the time that law was passeil there were vari¬ 
ous stnki's in the country, and cmiiloyers uapurti d directly all kind of immigrants 
with the view of gii ing them the places of American workingmen. That law was 
so successfully administered, that the wholesale importation of contract laborers 
was stopped. We found somelime.s that four or five, or maybe eight or ten men, 
would come under iironiises from mining people to t.ike the jilace of American 
lalior. Those men wo sent back, to the bcit of onr ability, upon iiifunnation wo 
received from labor organizations, and we had thejirivilege of doing so until after 
they had been heie for a year. We found inatiy isolutod cases in which a brother 
would write to Ins brothor saying if bo would come out to his farm he would give 
him emploxment until he could find another jdace. J do not believe that when 
this law was enacted it was intended to reach a case like tliat. But we rigiclly 
enforced the law and separateil families in that way. I think it was a hardship 
and that that feature of the law should bo modified. It is jierfeetly natural for a 
man who has his family over there to promi.se aid and assistance, to his relatives 
until they can find somoihing to do; but the law, as it stands, e.om]iela us to 
send them hack. If an employer could go to his workman and say, “Have you 
not a brother in Germany? We are in need of a man; write to your brother to 
come”—in that case there is no hardship at all. Those people were sent hack. 

Q. Co you think that phase of the law is suecessfully enforced?—A. I think so. 
It was during my administration in many eases which I thought entailed great 
hardship. The- difficulty of sending tlie.se men back is. that in the law which was 
drawn, I have been told by Mr. Powderly, there is this language: 

(Mr. Stump here read the first section of the act of February aii, known as 
the “Contract Labor Law.”) 

“ Be it enacied hy the Senate and Jlonne of Representatires of the United States 
of America in. Comjress assemlded. That from and after the passage of this act it 
shall be unlawful for any person, company, partnership, or corporation, in any 
manner whatsoever, to prepay the transportation, or in any way assist or encour¬ 
age the importation or migration of any alien or aliens, any foreigner or foreign¬ 
ers, into the United States, its Territories, or the District of Columbia, under 
contract or agreement, parol or special, express or implied, made previous to the 
mportation or migration of such alien or aliens, foreigner or foreigners, to per¬ 
form labor or service of any kind in the United States, its Territories, or the 
District of Columbia.” 

The courts have uniformly held that there must be an express or implied con¬ 
tact entered into abroad, which must be proved before the party can be deported. 
That is almost an impossibility. The prosecution of the contractor is almost 
invariably impossible. The immigrant comes here and we examine him and 
ask him: “What induced you to come to America?” He replies: “ Snehand such 
a party told me if I came here he would give me certain wages.” We sent that 
fellow bock. We can not prosei ute the employer because, in the first place, what 
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little testimony we had we banished to the other side of the water. But his testi¬ 
mony would not be sufficient because the courts have held that that contract must 
be m^e abroad; and he has merely said: If you will come here, we will do so 
and so.” We could not prosecute the contractor, but sent back the i)erBon who 
had sold out all his little possessions and become separated from the land of his 
birth, and the guilty man esctaped. In order to rectify that I suggested that the 
law be amended by inserting one or two words which I thought would cover the 
difficulty. Some twenty suggestions were made. I will show you one which I 
think is most importiint. The amendment I suggested to section 1 of the act of 
188.") was by adding thereto, after the words “United Htates, the Territories, or 
the Di.strict of Columbia,” on the seventh lino and wherever else it may be neces¬ 
sary, the words “ or by undertaking or i>romi 80 of employment upon arrival in the 
United States, or under any contract,” etc., exjiressed or implied. That made 
the party guilty who, by any offer to the foreigner, inducetl his immigration into the 
United States. Of course it was not necessary to have the contract made abroad, 
but if he was induced to leave home upon a jiromise to make a contract on his 
arrival it would be sufficient to procure conviction, and I think that would go far 
toward breaking up this induce<i immigration by persons who desire to employ 
workmen to take the place of American lalior. 

CJ. If you deported the immigrant, would you havo lost your witness?—A. We 
would not deport that person, but wo deporte 1 the immigrant bet ore because we 
knew it was useless to hold him to convn t the principal. We sent the immigrant 
back> but could do nothing with the jiarty who made the contract. Here, if he 
testihes that this party induced him to come over by letter or otherwise (fre¬ 
quently they have the letter inducing them to come over;, wo would hold that 
party as a witness, because he would be of .service then, but would not be of 
service unless the law was changed. 

Q. Was there not an act passed in the last Congress amending the immigration 
laws which tailed because Mr. Cleveland did not sign it?—A. That was what was 
called the “educational bill.” 

Q. Did it provide an educational test affecting immigration?—A. Yes; and it 
has been pending since in the present Congress. 

Q. What are your views in regard to that?—A. I have not seen the liill as it is 
now presented, but my views on the educational test are iully set forth in the 
report of the Immigration Investigating Committee. We reported on tlie educa¬ 
tional test. It you desire to get the most efficient mode of restricting immigration, 
1 would take the educational hill witli some amendments, but if you de.sire to get 
a class of immigrants here who would be most beneficial to onr country 1 think 
the educational bill does not reach it. My idea of immigration i.s this: We have, 
in my mind, the most skillful and tlie liest laboring class in the world. 1 think 
American workingmen are superior to others, it may be in gome of the liner arts, 
where it takes long years to acquire the skill that is fe juired, it is not so, but for 
the production of work, with our improved machinery, we can beat the world. 
We are also an educated people. We find that Americans are performing higher 
classes of labor. We want our sons to become our clerks, accountants, and busi¬ 
ness men and find employment in the higher walks and occupations. We must 
necessarily have a certain other class to do our manual work—not menial exactly, 
but work which is honorable but at the same time of a lower order, which requires 
no skill or education at all. We want laborers upon our roads, upon our railroads, 
to clean our sewers and streets, and everything of that kind, and when you look 
around I think you will find that Americans are getting bei ond that. I think the 
importation of good, able-bodied workmen into the United States has tended to 
elevate onr own people. A young able-bodied man who comes from a foreign 
land to settle here, with energy and willingness to work, is an acquisition to the 
country, and while we do not want him to occupy the positions which education 
would enable him to occupy, we want him to occupy the positions where it does 
not much matter whether he knows his A B C’s or the single rule of three or any¬ 
thing else; but as a rule, with few exceptions, I think you will find that even the 
steerage passengers coming over here are as well and better educated, as a class, 
than the Americans. Take the Swiss, German, Swede. Norwegian. Englishman, 
and Irishman, and the percentage of those unable to read and write is much less 
than the United States census gives as the percentage in the United States. It 
will astonish you, but such is the fact. On the other hand, if you go into the 
southern countries of Europe, you will find that education has leen woefully neg¬ 
lected. From the last report I made, at the end of the fiscal year, June 30,1897, 
page 6,1 state that— 

“Under the present laws ability to read and write is not essential totheadinis.sion 
of the immigrant, and the question of illiteracy has only been taken up for statis¬ 
tical purposes. 
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“The educational attainments of the immigrants who came during this fiscal 
year show a marked improvement over those who came in 189&-96. For instance, 
the percentage of illiteracy was in those who came from— 


Country. 


Austria-Hungary 

Russia. 

Italy. 

Germany. 


1 ««). 

18H7. 

j Country. 

im. 

1897. 




0.0116 

o.oow 

.41 


Dftnmark. .. 

.0096 

.0048 

.54 

.iji) 

Switzerlttud . 

.079 

.011 

.029G 

.OIU 

France. 

.0488 

.042 


By tho United States census of 1890 the illiteracy of the whole United Stato 
was O.IH 14 per cent. As I say in myreports, illiteracy and undesirability of immi¬ 
grants seem to go hand, in hand because wo find that while the people of the north 
of Italy are good people and desirable immigrants those coming from Naples, 
from Palermo and Messina (all of whom ship from Naples) are objectionable, as 
a rule. Undesirable immigration comes from the south of Burope, and in these 
countries tho greatest illiteracy prevails. Below a line drawn, say, south of 
France, running through the Pyrenees, which would leave Spain and Portugal 
south, thenc i to Najiles, thence northward toward Vienna, thence toward St. 
Petersburg, illiteracy is dense. 

Q. (By Mr. Ken.nf.dy.) Do you refer to the immigrants coming into this 
country?—A. Ye.s. sir. 

Portugal is O.TTfii) per cent Illiterate. Of the southern countries Italy will come 
next. Italy is ()..')4.V.) per cent. Austria-Hnngaryisdivided up into several provinces, 
and there wo get the Poles and Slavs. Take Hungary, it is 0.4(5.51, undGallaciais 
0.(1037. Russia is about the next. Russia properis 0.4114. I say that south of a line 
between France and Spain and running a little north into Hungary and Poland 
the education of Europe seems to be very much neglected, while in the northern 
portion the educational facilities are far superior to those in our own country, 
where the percentage of educated people is very much less. We have 0.1843 per 
cent of illiteracy. It is hardly generous to treat the comparison in that way, for 
this reason; The census gives the percentage looking at the educated and unedu¬ 
cated of the whole country; but here we have only investigated the educational 
qualifications of the steerage passengers; and we find that education in Europe is 
carried to much greater extent than it is really in America. I suppose in onr 
country the negro populalion would add very much to the Illiteracy and percen¬ 
tage. Taking our New England States as an example, and although I have had 
no occasion to look into that, 1 imagine that tho percentage of illiteracy there is 
as low as in any portion of Europe; and for that reason. I dare say. you could 
draw a line in the United States in the same way between the northern and 
southern portions. There is a highly educated class in the South, but they have 
at the same time the most ignorant negro class. 

Cj. (By Mr. 0. J. Harris.) Is the effect of these ocean steamship companies 
bringing immigrants here good or bad?—A. Well, the ocean steamship lines are 
only the means of transportation. If you will read carefully the act of 1893, you 
will find that it does not add another class to the e.\cluded people, but is an admin¬ 
istrative act and is directed to secure a proper examination of immigrants before 
embarkation. It has led to a very great restriction of immigration, as my reports 
will show throughout. Steamship lines have agents throughout the whole of 
Europe. They are located in almost every little town, and are more numerous in 
places from which immigration comes; They had a system by which they gave a 
commission to their agents for every ticket sold, so that their agents were inter- 
e.stcd in selling as many tickets as possible, totally regardless of the character of 
people that bought them. The result was an indiscriminate flow of all classes to 
the United States, and largely of the most undesirable classes. There were 
‘ padrones,'' Italian hankers, and so on, who were largely interested in bringing 
these people over, and they were probably associated with, and maybe were, 
steamship agents. I know Italian bankers in New York who are really “padrones,” 
who furnish money to immigrants in Italy. I went over there to look into it 
myself. The agent abroad would aimroach a man and say: “Would you like to 
go to Ameiica?” and he would say: " Yes; but I have no money.” “ Well, if I give 
you a ticket, will you work for me for wages in America.” aqd so on. The conse¬ 
quence was he made that agreement, and when be arrived in New York be became 
bod^ and soul the slave of that " padrone.” The Italians are a qniet, peaceable, 
^nial, hard-working race. They work on little lots of land. They are exceed¬ 
ingly good cultivators of the soil. They are the best masons, I suppose, you oan 
find anywhere, and always ready and willing to work; but when they (rave, say 
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in New York, and I’o to their banker to whom they belong, he puts them in gangs 
and sells their lalior out to corporations, railroad corporations, or various employ¬ 
ments, and he sends with them what is called a “ boss.” Take uW) or 1,000 men, 
contracted to go out to some of your States to work on a railroad. They arrive 
there under the charge of this boss, they speak no English, and will have nothing 
to do with anybody but that boss. The boss will buy $100 worth of lumber, will 
rig up a shanty, and will charge those Italians each $1 a month for .sleeping bunks. 
If he lodges some 500 in that shanty, it is pay.ng him $500 a month. He has the 
supplying of all they eat and wear. When pay day comes the boss receives the 
wages, and he accounts ti the “ padrone," and the poor Italian finds himself a 
debtor and slave for years under that system, and it is the slavery which 1, under 
the directions of the Administration, tried to eradicate. I think the success with 
which we have met must be admitted. The “iiadroncs ’lately call themselves 
bankers. They say they have got enough Italians in this country now. and that 
they do not want any more. The last case 1 investigated, 1 think, was in llruns- 
wick, Ga., in connection with the building of sewers or something else. You will 
find a report of it in the rejiort of the Immigration Investigating Committee. 

y. (By Mr. Kknnf.hv. ) Is that system now broken up?—A. Yes, sir; you may 
say it is pretty well broken up: hut T will tell yon where it has broken out afresh, 
and it will need a very great surgical ojierafion to cut it out. It is among the 
Assyrians. Arabs. Turks. Greeks, and Armenians coining into this country. They 
are all under the bosses that I H]tokeof in relation to the Italian immigrants, and 
they are brought here generally to ]ieddle goods, to black boots, to be scissors 
grinders, and actual b ggars on tho streets. These men will iinjiort and pay well 
to get a woman to come here with a child in her arms to shed tears on the streets 
and solicit alms, which she gives to her employer. These things may astonish 
you. Forty of them were arrosteil at Ellis Island some days ago. They were 
going down to one of the Southern States. I think they were tieketed for New 
Orleans. They servo iheir master for so mueh a day. and are obliged to turn in 
every evening what they collect. Yon will find them with push-carts in the 
streets of New York-. My exiiorienoe is that they have an idea that they reiiiiire 
$a5 to get in. They arrive at Ellis Island, and almost every one of them will have 
$25 in American gold, and the mystery is where they get it. It is tho iinjiressioii 
of immigration officials that tho gold they have on their persons at tho time they 
arrive is immediately taken irom them and shipiied back to tho country from 
which they came, to be returned with others. That money goes backward and 
forward. 

Q. (By Mr. Farvuiiak.) What is the percentage of this class of people you are 
speaking of in relation to the whole immigration of a year?—A. We can give you 
the exact figures. 

Q. I mean the class owned by ’■ jiadrones.’’—A. I do not think there are so 
many. I think they are nearly all that class of people that come from the coun¬ 
tries I named. From those countries it is almost all induced immigration. 

Q. Has the alien contract labor law really partly stopped all pa’droningV--A. 
That is not due so much to the alien contract labor law as it is to the immigration 
law. They are entirely distinct. 1ml Ixith operate in this case. 

Q. I think in your last reiiort yon mention the fact that the immigration of 1S98 
and 18117 had lieen smaller than it had been from 1870, and in the returns of the 
steamship companies on tho sti-erage pas.senger lists returning to Europe and else¬ 
where, that same fiscal year, there were nearly 112,0011. Does the padroning sys¬ 
tem exist aim mg tho.se people who were returaing?—A. I supTOse a great many 
thousands went back to visit their friends in Eurojw. because the season for labor 
had exjiired, and to come again another year. It is cheaper to live in Europe in 
their own homes and pay their iiassage back at the winter rate, than it is to live 
in America idle. 

Those returning over the steerage may be bona fide residents of our country. 
They are sons who live in the West and have their parents in Europe. They 
make visits to their parents, and probably in the spring bring their parents, and 
sisters, and brothers with them. A great many have gone hack because it is hard 
to procure labor, because of hard times, in the United States. I must call your 
attention to the fact that no money is re-iuired of an immigrant to land in Amer¬ 
ica—not a cent. A man, under our ]ireseut law, who is able-bodied, ready and 
willing to work, is entitled to admission whether he has a dollar in his pocket or 
not. Now, that is lost sight of for the reason that under the act of 189!1, Mr. 
Chandler and myself desired, as far as we were able, to ascertain, only for statis¬ 
tical purposes, how much money immigrants brought into the United States. It 
was not a sine qua non as to their lanmug. and we arrived at the conclusion that 
we would ask them whether they had a-s much as $30, and if they had $30 only, 
we required them to show it, not that it was necessary for them to have any 
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money, but we wanted that as statistics to show how many came with $30 or less. 
Then we said it would not do to ask them how much money they had over $30, 
because we would make them tlie obiects of designing men, and probably they 
would be robbed or deprived of their funds if they were required to disclose it 
upon our records. Therefore, we said, “Have yon got $30 or less?" and if they 
said less, we said, “flow much?” If they said they had $30 or more, no other 
question was ever asked. It was not for the purpose of admission. 

tj. In the decade before 1891 the average of the immigration into America was 
about 473,003, and the average in 1894 to 1897, during your administration, was only 
319,000. How do you account for that difference ot nearly .10 per cent?—A. We 
(tan not claim all the credit of the decrease m immigration for the act of 1893, 
because there was great depression throughout this country and it was not as 
desirable for immigrants to come to America as it had been; hut, fortunately, we 
had administered this law so rigidly that we sent back, maybe, threo or ibur per¬ 
sons to every little hamlet where they were coming from before, and they carried 
the news to those who])urpo8ed coming, and they were thus deterred from comings 
and that restricted immigration. 

Something carried me away from what I was going to tell yon in regard to the 
purchase and sale ot tickets and the inspection of iiumigrauts abroad, and the pur¬ 
poses of the act ot 1893. I said that tliese steaiii.ship.s had their agents in all the 
various little towns and places, and paid a commission for the sale of tickets. The 
act of 1893 required that before the einharkalioii of any immigrants upon any ves¬ 
sel the manifest should be sworn to by ilie captain of the vessel before the consul 
of the United States, .stating that he had no (designating the prohibited Iclass) 
aboard his shiiq tin'll the .surgeon was required also lo make an affidavit that there 
was no immigrant aboard that slop who was not physically able to work, and 
that there were no diseases alioard that ship that were prohibited. Wlien the 
steamship companies found that agents tlirongliont the country had sold tickets 
and the imnitgrauts had arrived at the jiort of emhavkution, and that many upon 
lieing e.xamiued were not allowed lo go aboard the ship, they immediately gave 
iustructions to ail their agents, who became the best inspectors of immigrants 
wo liad. These agents were l<K-ated in towns and villages, and liad the oppor¬ 
tunity ot knowing and coming into peiTonal c-oiitact with the people to whom 
those tickets were sold. By that law, wherever a ticket was sold, the man selling 
it had to have e,xliil)it('d all the laws ot the United States with regard to immi¬ 
gration, showing who were prohibited and wlio were not, and they called their 
attention to them. The stcanisliip companies said: “ If yon sell a ticket to a man 
or woman who is re.iectod at the point of eniharkatiou we will not only takeaway 
yonr commission, but we will charge yon with the e.viienses of returning that 
immigrant to his home." So that the very ticket seller himself became one ot tho 
inspectors for the benefit of tho United States. That was the first inspection, and 
I found it the best inspection ot all. because they pnnished their ticket agents if 
they sold to a person wlio was rejected at the point of embarkation or when he 
arrived in tho United States. 

O. Were the medical inspector and agent at these foreign ports of embarkation 
uiKier the employ of the steamship companies or tho Government?—A. In all the 
foreign countries 1 visited they have a nealtli officer, who is a Government 
employee, and lie makes an inspection. We have also our consuls at every point. 
The shipmaster and surgeon, though, are the men who make the affidavit. 

Q. He is a medical insiiector, then, of the immigrant?—A. Yes; and he is required 
to make a daily report of the condition of those immigrants, which is brought 
with the quarantine guard and exhibited to tlie immigrant officials at the time of 
landing, when they come to be insiiected bn arrival. 

Upon the arrival of a ship at quarantine, at New York, for instance, officers of 
the immigration service board that vessel, with tlie health and customs officers, 
and they examine tlie manifests. They examine the first and second class cabins. 
If they have any information as to any person who is in the first or second class 
cabins that they are either contract laborers or trying to evade the laws, they 
• inspect those two cabins especially. We generally get such information from labor 
organizations. Diamond cutters and glass blowers slip in in the second-class 
cabins, and we generally get onto them. If any persons are found in there whom 
we want to examine further, we direct the captain of the vessel to send them with 
the steerage passengers to Hllis Island. Then they are arranged in groups, and the 
manifest that has been made in Europe, which has the oath of the captain and of 
the snrpreon of the vessel and certificate of our consul attached to it, is^aced on 
the register's desk, and these men are grouped according to the lists. When the 
immigrant appears the registry clerk has exactly what is stated by the captain, the 
company, and the surgeon in regard to his case, and the immigrant has to answer 
all those interrogatories, and the clerk goes over that again to see whether there is 
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any variance between t)ie two. and if, to all appearances, the immigrant is entitled 
to land he is immediately pa^^ed by that registry clerk, and he goes where he 
pleases. When a person ap lear.i whom the registiy clerk has any suspicion of, or 
who does not show sufficient ability to work, who is aged, poor, etc., he is detained 
to go before a special bo ird of inquiry, and those cases are tried just as you would 
try any case before any other tribunal. There are four inspectors detailed for that 
duty,and it requires the vote of threeof them to land anybody. In the meantime 
all women have been examined by a matron with regard to possible premanoy. 
and all immigrants are especially e-iammed by a surgeon of the United States 
Marine-Hospital Service, and if they appear weakly or diseased they are put in 
another room for a special examination. If the surgeon certifies that a man. in 
his opinion, is not capable of earning his living in the United States or is suffering 
from disease, mental or physical, he sends his certificate, with his report, to the 
hoard of e.xaininers. He is rejected by the board and deported. They m iko this 
examination. They send for witnesses. It a woman comes over and says her hus¬ 
band is in this country, and shows no money, she is detained. A telegram is sent 
to where she says her husband is, and unless that husband reports, in all proba¬ 
bility she is sent back. Pregnant unmarried females and lewd women are returned. 
In the same way. if a boy comes and no one turns up to take care of him, and he 
is nut otherwise capable of landing, he is sent back. 

Q. {By Mr. Smyth.) Are they kept at theexjiense of the Clovemment?—A. No, 
sir; they are kept at the exjiense of the steamship company. The law is that they 
are (pnisi aboard ship until they have been examined and passed. Ellis Island 
and the immigration station are for the accommodation of the steamship compa¬ 
nies. A vessel coming into New York with a thousand immigrants can not unload 
or do anything until she gets rid of those iinmigranta. and tliey are sent to the 
island and fed at the expense of the stcamshij) companies and treated exactly as 
if they were aboard a ship. The steamship companies have their agents there, 
and when a man nr woman is detained they telegraph and bring the case to the 
attention of the immigrant’s friends and furnish desired information to this board 
of special inspectors, so that the Government is not at any expense in regard to 
the matter. If they are rejected they are returned to the country from which 
they came, at the steamship company’s expense, and for that reason their agenis 
in Europe are exceedingly particular to whom they sell a ticket, because the 
expense wliii-h has been incurred by reason of the sale of that ticket is deducted 
from their earnings. 

Q. (By Mr. FARiiCHAK.) Is there any jienalty attached to the steamship com¬ 
panies for brinpng this undesirable class of passengers?—A. It they do it design¬ 
edly they are liable to quite a heavy penalty. You will find that in the act of 
1891. It is always 1 otter to go to the law. I can not recollect those items. 

Q, Are there many cases involving steamship companies that bring immigrants 
under the contract-latior law that go into court now?—A. No, sir; 1 am afraid I 
am responsible ior that. When 1 went to California, looking into the Chinese 
question, I found that United States officers there had pending three or four 
thousand habeas corpus cases relating to the Chinese. A Chinaman wmid, as a 
general thing, come to the United States and in two or lliroe years accumulate 
one, two, or three hundred dollars, which was a fortune to him, and go home. 
He would arrive, and immediately hewould bedetained. A writ of habeascorpns 
would lie obtained for him, straw liond would be given, and that case would not 
be heard foi years. The Chinaman would go back in the interim, and tli8 result 
was the Government had to pay costs and was out an enormous amount for 
habeas corpus prixeedings. What was called the ‘‘.Tapanese Case” was tried 
about that time, I think in !8SW, by the Supreme Court of the United States. It 
rendered a decision that the executive branch of ttie Government had the right, 
under the immigration laws, to hear and determine these cases, and to hold these 
Iieqple, and the immigrant had the right of appeal from the decision of the board 
of inquiry that I spoke of, to the Secretary of the Treasury. That practically did 
away with the right of courts to interfere, and, as I told you, we are sustained by 
that decision, and the consequence has been that when these case.s have recently 
been taken before the courts upon writs of habeas corpus the immigrant has 
been remanded to the custody of the immigration officials, and a like decision was 
made in Chinese cases. 

Q. When your board in New York decides to deport an Immigrant, has the 
immigrant the right to appeal?—A. Yes, sir. 

. y. Hastheinspectortherightof appeal also?—A. Yes. sir; thatwasanewfeatnre 
in that law. Theideawas thatmany persons were landed there through sympathy 
or for reasons of humanity when they should have been deport^, so the right of 
appeal was given the inspector as well as the immigrant 

Q. What was the percentage of deportations there under your administration 
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out of the whole number arrivingV—A. I do not think it ever reached over 1 per 
cent, and prior to my administration the proportion was very much less. 

Q. Have the general immigration laws as amended up to 1897 and the alien con¬ 
tract-labor law practically suppres-sed the padrone and alien contract systems?— 
A. I think they have, in a very gimt measure. I think, with few exceptions, 
isolated cases, the importation of contract labor has been suppressed; hut there is 
some padroning still existing in the case of the importation of Armenians, Assyr¬ 
ians, Turks, and Arabs. You can find bodies of Armenians in the wire works 
about Chicago, and another body about Lynn, Mass,, and you will find beggars 
and others scattered throughout the United States, and I think the duty of the 
immigration authorities is to eradicate this condition. 

1 heard of a case the other day. There were about forty of them and they got sep¬ 
arated. The authorities got their story separately from each of them, and it gradu¬ 
ally leaked out that, although they stated they were going to New York, they were 
obliged to state that a certain party, naming him. had induced them to come and 
had furnished them with money, and it developed that they were going to a cer¬ 
tain place in the South for the purpose of peddling goods to be iumished by this 
padrone. 

Q, (By Mr. Smyth.) Is that the padrone system?— A. The features of it are the 
same that formerly existed with regard to Italian labor. 

Q (By Mr. Phh.i.ii’S.) Is it a iact that crime and pauperism are decreasing 
among the most enlightened n.-itious of Euro™, while it is on the increase in 
America?—A. Oh, I do not agree with that at all; I think it is really the reverse. 

1 do not think ciime and pauperism are increasing in the United States; certainly 
not in our prosiierous times now. 

Q. I have seen stiitistics sustaining that view, hut 1 quote from memory only. 
The Btatemeiit was made that both crime and pauperism were on the increase in 
America.—A. I can not think that is so. 1 think the statistics must be wrong. 
Take the foreign jioimlation—the Italian, or the .low—can you name any Jews who 
are panjiers in any almshouse in the United States? Cau you name any Italian? 
These (leoplo are ahle-hodted workmen uml when they laud here they are able and 
willing to go to work. We admit only such iicrsons. Such a man is of value to 
this country the moiiienf he lands. He has notcost us anything. He has Jived in 
the old country. He is ready now to give us the benefit of his labor, and he does 
it willingly. If the ne.xt day he meets with an accident, he has no place under 
heaven to go to. You would naturally-suppo-sc you would find him in an alms¬ 
house. When you con,sult the statistics of those who were born in foreign coun¬ 
tries and look for them in the aliusliouses, you really do not find them; their friends 
try to take cure of them. In the statistics which come Irom our eleemosynary 
institutions you will find the so-called foreign inmates are of foreign parentage. 
They are naturalized citizens and they arc entitled to such care, but you will find 
very few who were horn abroad in the almshouses here. By the act of 1892 a head 
tax of a dollar was levied—•10 cents then, now a do lar—on every immigrant com¬ 
ing into the bltiited States, which supports the lininigration Bureau, and it is pro¬ 
vided that that money shall be paid into the Treasury for the purpose of paying 
the cost of the admlnigtralion of the law and for taking care of such immigrants 
as fall into distress. The Immigration Bureau has always, for a period of one 
year, paid the e.xpenses of every iuunigrnnt who went into any one of the alms¬ 
houses of the United States, and under that law I suppose we have paid twenty, 
thirty, or forty thousand dol iars a year for the care of those who were overtaken 
by sickness or accident. I know of no immigrant who landed in the United States 
who within one year was a oliarge upon any charitable institution. We invited 
ail institutions to send us stuti.stics. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar ) Allow me to call your attention to section 11 of the act 
of March S, 1891. As I read that law, if the tran.sjiortution company or the cor¬ 
poration that brought this immigrant into the couniry can he found, it shall hear 
theexpense. la thattheumlerstandmg?—A. Yes. The records kept by the immi¬ 
gration authorities are kept by such n system that at any time you can get the 
record of any immigrant who landed in the United States. If you co»ld give us 
the name, the vessel, and the date, we will find a record of his landing, his con¬ 
dition, and where he went to. You will find in my reports that I sent persons 
back at the expense of the steamship companies, or paid for temporary sickness 
or disability out of the immigration fund. But I apeak of those going to the alms¬ 
houses who, having been landed, met with an accident or were taken temporarily 
sick with typhoid or scarlet lever, or anything of that kind. The steamship com¬ 
panies can not be held responsible for them, and their trouble is of such a tem- 
Mrary nature that the United States would not be justified in sending them back. 
But if a Bteampship company brings a person here who is, say. half gone with 
consumption, and within one year we find that man In an almshouse, we write to 
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that company and say, on such and such a day we will send you such and such a 
person who has become a public charge from such and such a cause, from which 
he was suffering on his arrival. We have sent many insane back in that way. 
These are the people yon will find mentioned in onr reports. 

Q. How is the immigrant head money ex}K>ndcd?—A. It can not, under the law, 
be used for any other purpose than as expressly authorized by section 1 of the act 
of 1883. It is most scrnpulously guarded by the Treasury officials. That fund is 
turned in to the Treasury and you iiave to draw your warrant .showing the pur¬ 
pose s for which it is drawn. Section 1 of the act of 1883 provides as follows: 

*' Thatthore shall bo levied, collected, and paid a duty of fifty cents for each and 
every passenger not a citizen of the United States who shall come by steam or sail 
vessel from a foreign port to any port within the United States. Tlie said duty 
shall be paid to the collector of i-uafnuis of the port to which such passenger shall 
come, or if there be no collector at .such port, then to the collector of customs 
nearest thereto, by the master, owner, agent, or consignee of every such vessel 
within twenty-four hours after iheentry tliereof into such port. The money thus 
collected shall he paid info (he I 'nileci States Treasury and shall constitute a fund 
to he called the immigrant fund, .and shall l«; used, under the direc:tion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to defray the expense of regulating immigration under 
this act, and for the care of immigrants aiTiving in the Uniteil States, for the 
relief of such as are in distress, ,and for the general pnrpo.ses and expenses of car¬ 
rying this act into effect. The duty imposed by this section shall be a lien upon 
the vessels which shall bring such iiassengers iiito the United States, a.nrl shall be 
a debt in favor of the United Stales against the owm r or owners of such vessel, 
and the payment of such duty may he enforced by any legtil or ei|iiitable remedy: 
Prnvuleil, That no greater sum shall he expended tor the ))nrposes hereinbefore 
mentioned, at any port, than shall have been collected at such port. " 

It is tinder that act we care for immigrants in charitiible insiitiitions for the 
period of one year after tlioir arrival. 

Q. (By Mr. Piiillii's.) Doesthatfnndaccnmnlateeachyearorisitexhansted?— 
A. Oh, I have always hud. during my administration, and I think there is now, 
tjil.'iO.OOO, or $20(1.000, or ,$210,000 surplus, and not one of the immigrants nor the 
administration of the law has ever been a chat ge on the ] leople of the United State.s. 

(j. (By Mr. FARc^uUAlt.) Has it been U;cd properly ns a help to the immigrant?— 
A. Before I came into the office the imiliigrant fniwl contributed very largely to 
the payment of the construction of the buildings on Ellis Island. Acts of Con¬ 
gress to assist the immigrant fund were passed, one, I think, for $100,000 and 
another, I think, for $l.'i0,o00; and it was .stated that tho $100,000 appropriated 
was to be repaid from the immigrant fund in fonr annual payments. During my 
administration I paid that Sl'JO.OOO. and had an accnmulation, in round nurabers, 
of about $250,000 more, and then W'e were really acting again.st ourselves, because 
we were passing laws to restrict immigration, thereby curtailiw the funds we 
were receiving. On the Utliof June of last year the buildings on Ellis Island were 
burned down, and I do not know wbetlier Congress has appropriated money for 
reconstructing them or whether this surplus will be used for that purpose. 

Q. Did the Government establishment on Ellis Island cost about $750,000 before 
it was burned?— A. Ycs, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Was that paid out of the bead tax?—A. Nearly all of it. 

Cj. What will be the cost of the buildings they contcm]>late erecting now?—A. 

I think the estimate was about $I,:100,(K)0. 

9 . Would the head tax have to be increased to pay for the.so buildings?—A. I 
think the Government has appropriated that money out of the getieral Treasury, 
and not made it a charge on the immigrant fund, but the imtmgrant fund will he 
obliged, probably, to put up the surrounding buildings. There is a hospital, the 
main building, kitchens, restaurants, and other buildings. 

Q. (By Mr. Phii.lies. j Under your administration did many criminals come 
over?—A. Very few that we knew of. Wo would have to ask a man if he were a 
criminal or not. 

Q. Are there any moans taken to detect criminals?—A. I -do not think we sent 
back more than two or three such characters etich year. If a man bad committed 
an act abroad against an iiiimigrant who was at present in America, when he came 
over that man would be right at the door to see that he should be sent buck because 
he had done certain things abroad. 

Q. It is generally stated, and believed, by a large per cent of our people who 
look into this matter abroad, that criminals are sent to this country as well as 
gathers.—A. I have not found that the steamship eoraitanies do anything of that 

Q. Do the municipal governments send them through the agents?—A. There to 
a great deal to be said aliout tho steamship companies, but I am of the opinion 
that it is really the municipal govermnerts that send them and pay their passage 
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to the steamahip companies. The steamship company is bound to receive and 
carry them unloss they can discover that they are not proper persons to be landed 
in -the United States, and then they will not receive them. 

Q. Have the municipal governments abroad connived with the agents for the 
purpose of shipjiing here criminals who have served time?—A. I went to the Pris¬ 
oners’ Aid Society in London, and they did not know who I was. I questioned 
them with regard to what they did with their ticket-of-leave men. They had not 
gone far when I thought I was not acting fairly, and I told them who I was. The 
official stated that during the war (we jiassed an act to encourage immigration in 
1864, when we wanted men over here they did send us all their ticket-of-leave 
men, and he aupi)o.sed they went into the Anny. He said that continued until 
181)11 and that bis jurisdiction was London and a certain territory. He assured 
me that when the act of 18'.):! was passed, by which, as ho supposed, the emigrant 
had to swear that ho had never been convicted of crime, their society had voted 
that it would never send any more, and he did not think any from England had 
gone. 

1 did find one case in Switzerland, and it was a source of great annoyance to the 
Swiss minister. There wa.s an liabitnal drunkard in one of the cantons in Swit¬ 
zerland. In Switzerland every inhabitant has an intere.st in the property of the 
canton in wliic.h he live.s. They wanted to get rid of Iiiiu, and in order to do so 
tliey had iiaid liiin tiis interest in tlie public rights and with the money purchased 
him a ticket for America. He came over here and we captured him and hi.s papers. 
We immediately brought tlie case lo the attention of the Swiss Government, and 
it apologized and said it sliould not occur again. That man w.is not a criminal, 
Imt merely a worthless fedlow that they wanted to get rid of. I do not know dur¬ 
ing my administratioii of any banding of criiniiials upon ns or of any landing of 
paupers, e.^cept a.ded and assisteii .lows. 

CJ. Can yon show tlio iiroportion of crime committed in tliis country by foreign- 
er.s and Americans?—A. no: I can not. 

y. Are there statistics tliat defino it fnlly?—A. I have licard of such statistics, 
r tiiink you will find tlu'm iu tlie State reiiorts. As I told you, they are generally 
persons of foreign parcntagi. 

y. (By Mr. KKNiNHiiY,) Do you know whether Russian Jews are still coming in 
thus country through tlio Baron Ilirsch fund?- -A. Yes; I went over there to make 
an investigation m regard to ttiat. I liave letters from Baron Hirsch. I think 
you will find one of liis letters published in my reports. 1 went to Hamburg and 
found one of tho directors ot the coiiiiiany. It is an incorporated company, limited. 
I ascertained that tlie coiiqmiy's cajiital was, I think, €3,000,000 ($10,000,000), 
Of tliat 1 tliink Baron Ilirscli contributed about $'.1,900,001) and gave a small interest 
i.o five men in wlioiii lie laid c mfidenco and made tliom directors. At Hamburg I 
met one of llieiii. Ho agreed to have the otlier lour directors meet me in Paris at 
Baron llir.sch'.s lioiise, and 1 wont there and found the directors tliere, but Baron 
Hirsch was away. He was in Au.stria shooting. When I came home I received a 
letter from liim. I also got all the notifications and warnings wliich they gave to 
tlie Jews with regard to coming to America. 

Tlie letter referred to by Mr. Stum)) a-s having betui received liy him from Baron 
Hirsch follows: 

“ [Tclufirai)}! mldn*sM, Abrahirsh, PurK j 

••Jewish Colonization Association, Elyskk Street, 

'' PariSj Odober 15^ ISU 4 , 

‘•The Supl-'KINTENDENT OK Immi(ik\tion, New York. 

“Dear Sir: On learning that came to pay me a viait in Paris at the time 
of yotir recent voyage. I sincerely regret to have missed an interview, which 
would have jirocured me the honor of making your aciniaintance and would have 
furnished me the occasion of explaining to yon i)erRonally my ideas on the emigra¬ 
tion of the Jews of Russia better than I can do it to-day iu writing. Jt would 
have been easy for me to reassure you on the question of their emigration to the 
United States FiU’ from favoring this emigration, I have busied myself since a 
few years to turn it toward the Argentine Republic, where, as you Know, with¬ 
out doubt, the work of the Jewish Colonization Association hhs already tounded 
several colonies and is now preparing others. In fact, in consnlting the latest 
statistics, you can not fail to notice that to-day the greater part of tlie Jews in 
search of a new fatherland (country) turn their looks toward Argentina, thanks 
to the efforts ot the Jewish Colonization Association. Therefore, I am convinced 
that in a few years the United States will perceive how mightily our action will 
have contributed in turning from them the flood of emigration of which they ar© 
so appi'ehensive. 
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“I should add that the Jewish Colonization Association not only does not con¬ 
tribute in directing the emigration toward the United States, but to my knowl¬ 
edge there does not exist a single society whose aim wouhl be to push our core¬ 
ligionists to establish themselves in your country by helping them directly or indi¬ 
rectly. Nobody could possibly hinder a certain number of isolated ones from 
going to North America of their own impnlsion and at their own expense and 
risk. Neverthele.ss, it is to be presumed that this class of emigration will become 
more and more scarce when we will have succeeded in creating a stream of colo¬ 
nization toward the countries of South America. 

“I would have liki'd, dear sir, to have given you all these explanations with 
more details, but as this pleiusure has been ilenied me I hope that the declarations 
preceding are sufficient to enlighten you as to our intentions and to dissipate the 
apprehensions which you might otherwise have conceived. 

“Accept, dear sir, the expre.ssion of my most distinguished feelings. 

“M, De Hirsch.” 

Q. (By Mr. Farqtjiiak.) Did any of these colonies go into New .Jersey?—A. I 
have heard it said that that New Jersey colony was from Baron Hirsch. ' 

Q. Do you know anything about the condition of the colony now?—A. I do not. 

I think they came t j grief. 1 liave had during my adiiiiiiistratiou the rabbis and 
others beg that wo reiuin these Jews, saying they were unable to take care of so 
many and that they ought to be returned. They have done so in New York and 
in other cities. The Jew will take care of one of his race to the utmost of his 
ability, but they came so thick and fast they could not do any more and wanted 
us to keep them out. 

(J. (ByMr. Pnu.LlfS.) 1 lid they come largely frimRinssiar—A. They came from 
Ru.ssia. They came from a place called Libeau. Principally Russian Jews come 
from there. They came also from the frontiers of Prussian liiissia; but, to the 
credit of the Hamburg and Lloyd people, they have iiiatitiued. and I think they 
have got an enactment of legislation in Germany, a law whi< h prevents any jier- 
son from entering Germany from Russia. This was directed principally against 
the Jews, with the view of preventing them Irom embarking lor America, unless 
at the frontier they showed they were desirable people to come here and would not 
come within the prohibition <)f tlie law. That was lione by force of the act of 
181)11, because when these people arrived, we will say, at Hamburg, or at Bremen, 
and weie re.iected, they became paupers upon those cities at once, so the German 
Government tooK the precaution to institute an inspection on the liorders of their 
country to prevent these Jews from crossing their frontier, ostensibly to go to the 
United States. All those things combined tended very greatly to restrict immi- 
^ation. 

y. (By Mr. FaEQiihak.) Did the action of the Italian Government under 
Budini make any difference wliatever in the restriction of immigration from 
Italy?—A. The Italian Government is perfectly willing, both Premiers Grispi and 
Budini told me, that their sub.iects should come to the United State-;. They think 
an Italian will never expatriate. They go to America and maio money and 
return. If they do not return one year they return the next. What the Italian 
makes here he lends home; and 1 have had jiointed out to me little towns and vil¬ 
lages in Italy where there are improvements, and they will say, “Those jieople 
have been in America." They say tliey will not encourage emigration from tlieir 
country to this country, yet they are not inclined to rostr.iin those to whom we 
have no objection, and will take advantage of what there is for their people here. 
So many Italians were returned us likely to become public charges, they raiiuired 
what we meant liy “likely to become a public charge," and wanted to have 
explained to them the features of the contract labor law. It was rather impolitic 
for us to write a definite explanation and say what we meant by becoming a 
public charge, because we cau confine or enlarge it to suit almost any class of 
people we desire to exclude. Mr. Carlisle and our Secretary of State said that I 
should go over and explain it to the Italian Government verbally, and have no 
correspondence. 1 was sent, and I reported the results of my visit when I came 
back. The report was thought of sufficient importance to be sent immediately to 
the Honse and Senate, and you will find it in Senate Document No. D, reported to 
the Senate December 3, 18!)l). I found those people exceedingly anxious—while 
they would not do anything in violation of our law and would do anything to pre¬ 
vent undesirable people from leaving Italy, still they were rather inclined to hold 
that those who were eligible should not be prevented from coming across the 
water. 

[Mr. Stump's report and the action taken by tho Italian Government is given 
in Senate Document No. 9, second session Fifty-fourth Congress. ] 

Q. (By Mr. PaiLLire.) Would you oblige the commission by giving it a list of 
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documents, reports, and books on the subject of immigration? —A. I will try to do 
BO. There are not many of them. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) While we were on that Question of the head money 
and the $100,000 voted for the alien contract-iabor law—do you really think that 
the head money received, and that amount of mon^ from Congi-ess, is sufficient 
to make that Bureau of the Government in its administration efficient enough to 
carry out the law?—A, The head money yields a surplus for carrying out the 
purposes of the act of 1H82. As far as the alien contract-labor laws are concerned, 
I found $100,001) amply sufficient. I never did expend the whole sum in any one 
year during my administration. I always returned money into the Treasury. 

Q. I notice in the conclusion of your report of 1897 that you say it seems proper 
to suggest the importance of maintaining the immigration service separate and 
dist'nct from the customs administration. Where is the trouble? Are the immi¬ 
gration servants customs servants also and inspectors? 


Washinoton, D. C., Jtnmary IJ, ISS'J. 

■ The examination of Mr. Stump was resumed at a meeting of the Industrial 
Comimasion convened at 11 a. m., .lannary 12, 1899. 

Mr. Stump. A iiuestion was asked me in regard to customs, which would prop¬ 
erly bo tlie first one to come up. Under tlie act of 18.(2 the collectors of customs 
of a port were directed to coliect the head tax. and the officiais under him wore 
piaced in charge of the administration of the law regarding immigration. Subse¬ 
quently immigrant inspectors wore appointed by the SeiTO ary of the Treasury. 
Article d of Regulations of Immigration, issued by the Treasury Depai tnient, says: 

“Collectors of customs on the Canadian frontier and at all points where com¬ 
missioners of imuiigration are not emidoyed are charged within their respective 
districts witli tlie execution of the l:iws jiertaining to immigration and all impor¬ 
tation of laborers under contract or agi-eeineiit toiierlorm labor in the United 
States. They will employ all ciistoms. immigration, and other officers assigned to 
them for duty in the enforceinent of the iminigi'ution acts; and all such officers 
are hereby designated and authorized to act us imm grat on officers." 

(j. (By Mr. F.inijUH.Mi.) Were they to lie both cust an homse and immigration 
inspectors?—A. Yes; when tlie Immigration Bureau was created and immigration 
officers aiqiointed tliey were cliarged solely with the execution of that duty, and 
the immigratimi service liecame efficient. What I allude to in my report is that 
while the immigration fund is amidy sufficient tor tl:e compensation of all immi¬ 
gration officers, my experience had been that where oust oms officers wore charged 
with tlie duties pertaining to customs and also to immigration that the one 
or the other would lie neglecteil. and it is policy, 1 think, to have them entirely 
separate in order that there should be more efficient duty performed by each. I 
do not think either should be charged with the other except in places where there 
is very little ciisloiiis or very little iniinigration. 

y. Were the immigration officers charged with looking into infractions of the 
law of customs os well as sianggling. etc.?—A Oh. yes; the immigration ofticeis 
were also directed, wherever they saw any violation of the customs laws of the 
United States, to make arrests. 

y. It is your opinion that they sliould be entirely separate?—A. I think so; as 
far as possible. 

Q. Are the functions of the immigration officers sufficient to take all their time, 
instead of being troubled with tlie investigation of smuggling, etc., on the lior- 
ders?—A. Yes; except in isolated cases where there is very little to he done. 
Where there is little dutiable goods coming and very few imiiiigrauts, I would 
not make objection. I think one officer of the United States Treasury Department 
should be sufficient to execute bot h duties at such a place. 

9 . Are the duties of a United States inspector of immigration in Canada simply 
to inspect immigran s who have declare 1 their intention to come to the United 
States and wlio have come that way?—A. Yes, sir. 

y. Have they no inspection duties over the general Canadian immigration?—A, 
None at all. 

y. Is it a fact that on the whole Canadian frontier, certainly as far os Winni¬ 
peg, that the trades unions and organized labor have done an immen-iie amount of 
work througn their own officers and their own means in spying out foreigners oi' 
Canadians who attempt to come into this country in violation of the law?—A. As 
to the Eurojiean immigration through Canada, by an arrangement 1 made with 
the steamship companies land.ng passengers at Quebec, which permitt^ a United 
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States officer to go aboard those ahijw there and make the insiiections under the 
laws of the Umted States, as is done at the ]iort of Boston or New York, you 
must recollect that we have no law to prevent Canadians coining and going as 
they see proper. For instance, take Detroit and Port Huron, and all along the 
lakes, wherever a foreigner presents himself he is obliged to e.vhibit a certificate 
that he has lieen examined and pas-sed at tjneliec, which is provided for under 
this agreement: but if a Canadian is coming into the Unite 1 .States he is not inter¬ 
rupted, because there is no head tax. It is exjiressly jirovuled by law that there 
should be that intorooursu between these countries until Congress should enact 
laws to meet that case. 1 will show yon that act. which may be of interest to you. 
I find it in section IhJ of the act of 1.S8-1. There has never been an act to provide 
for persons coming in by land carriage, neither has there been one providing for 
persons coming by water, from contiguous territory. 

Q. Would the question be on the alien contract-labor lawV—A. That is all there 
is to it. Another matter that has occupied the attention of tiongress. both by my 
recommendations and more e.speciiilly by the various trades unions, is this: I have 
been to Detroit, and while on ferryboats between Wind.sor and Detroit, with the 
committee, of whiidi Mr. Owen was chairman (see Mr. Owen s rejiort), saw how 
many carpenters, masons, etc., came daily with dinner Inicliets from < anada into 
the United Htates to work. That is a sore winch (,'otigre.ss* has not remedied. I 
think Mr. Corliss bad a bill two years ago, as had Mr. Mabaiiy. of Buffalo, on this 
subject. It has caused much friction between the two Hoveriimonts and, I think, 
entereil into the work of the .ioint commission of Canada and the United State.s in 
regard to settling immigration and ot.lii-r matters. 

Q. When you were Oomini.ssioner Honeral were you not the authority in the 
Treasury Department to decide wlmther when Canadians, who were iiiemhers of 
the International Typograpliical Union and of a hxiiil union, .say of Ottawa or 
Toronto, came to Detroit and had well-defined notions where they were to work 
in the Unite.l States, were under contra -t for lalior or iioff—It would depend 
entirely upon whether wo could arrest th.-iii. We would I'ertainly examine into 
the matter, and if tin contract had been m ide .'broad we could not bold them. If 
tliey were induced to come in without any contract, it is that very amendment 
that I simlte of tlie other ilay a.s being tiocc.ssary for us to hold such peojile. We 
had, at Buffalo especially, an inspector at the emi of the bridge anil also a Jlr. 
De Barry in Bnlf.do, and they were very efficient officers, ami while 1 think Mr. 
De Barry stret died tlie laws oonsider.ibly. yet we imver interfered with him if he 
did send a person out. Had .some of these eases been lirouglit to our attention by 
appo.il they wou d have been decided on their merits. But jMr. De Barry sent a 
good many out when 1 did not think the law justified hi.s action. 

Q. (By Mr. .Smyth.) What is your opinion as to the effects of immigration on 
the wages of skilled and nnskillod labor in this country?—A. I snpiiose immigra¬ 
tion in some branches has had a slight effect. My view in regard to this matter 
has been that while our country is .so great and comparativel.v .sp.irsely inliabited, 
when you compare it with Euroiieaii countries, thi-re is a constant demand for 
labor and it is seeking new fields all tlie time. In that way iminigration lias no 
great effect on the prices which have prevailed heretofore. Skilled labor coining 
into this country tends naturally to diminish, hut owing to our increasing demands 
does not effect prices to any perceptible degree. 

Q. What is the effect on unskilled labor?—A. 1 think tlie demand for unskilled 
labor is so great that it will not have any effect at all. The only trouble is the 
distribution of immigrants when they come here. Wiien they arrive they get into 
mir Ea-stern States and go into our cities, and in that way labor here is congested, 
but gradually they work thrir w.iy out to where there i.s a demand for them, and 
we find that while there is no great demand in the East, there is a great demand 
in the West, and, like water, labor will seek its own level. If our country were 
fully settled, of course every addition to its population would ha\’e an effect on 
the working people, hut it will not have an effect on them here for years and years 
to come. 

CJ. It has been stated, and generally believed, that in certain congested portions 
of the UnitedStates there is a large number of unemployed people seeking employ¬ 
ment and unable to find it. Does not this large mass of unskilled labor, brought 
into this country by immigration, tend to swell the number of unemployed?—A. 
That is very true of localities. You can go into the mines of Pennsylvania and to 
a few other portions of the United States and you will find that immigrants are 
Induced to come by letters written by persons who have employment in these 
various localities, and you will find that when these immigrants come many of 
them will be unable to find work there. In that way those places have become 
overcrowded. As 1 sad the other day, a bureau for distributing immigrants would 
bo a vast benefit to the United States. 
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Q. As you proposed having on Ellis Island?—A. I only mentioned that as one 
place, but 1 do not see why smaller bureaus could not be put in other localities, so 
as to distribute these immigrants. . r t,, j 

Q. Can you tell the commission about what proportion the number or smlleu 
immigrants in this country bear to the whole number?—A. I am hardly capable 
of answering that iiuestion. You know I am an agriculturist and lawyer, ana 
my mind has never lieon directed to that. When I came into public life, 1 'WAS 
assigned to this immigration question, and afterwards to the execution of the 
laws under it. When you go into those questions of labor and iiidustnes, I am not 
a competent witness. But I will tell you what the Bureau has done, it has given 
the most e-xact data with regard to each and every immigrant who has come into 
this country. You will find in the reports the tables which furnish this informa¬ 
tion, and it will enable you to arrive at your own conclusions. If 1 considered 
myself an expert on labor and industries, I would gladly give you my opinions, 
but they are not worth anything except as mere surmises. In the hrst tnbles we 
give the number of immigrants arriving at the various ports; that is, tbe total 

Taido No. 3 shows the iinmigrauts arriving in the United States, their sex and 
their nationality, and those deliai-red and returned during the hscal y^r. We 
next give the ago of immigrants and nnmlier of illiterates over 14 years of age, by 
countries of origin, arriving during each fiscal year. Wo ue.xt give a table of 
tlie immigrants over 30 years of age, by nationality, bringing $40 and ovot. In 
ono year they brought over$ i,000,000, and probably they brouglit $10,000,000 that 
we could not ask aliout, being over $30 each. 

Q. fBy Mr. FAityUHAii.) Is that the report of IHOO and 18«7.'‘--A. Yes, sir. 

O. (By Mr. Puii.l.irs.) I understood from a speech made by Senator Uibson on 
tlieimmigration question, in the Fifty-fourth Congress, tluvt lie estimated thatthey 
brought about$800per capita.— A. I have always estimated tliat they bronghtfonr 
or five times more tbaii wiiat was actually ascertained Iroiu exammation. 

Is there any data i'rom which you could get those facts?—A. No, sir; only 

1)0 you think $800 per capita is ,an overestimate?—A. Tills statement is made 
on page 4 of that report: , ... . • 

■ The fact disclosed by the talile on this subjecl. is that the immigrants during 
tills fiscal year brought with tliem and o.xhibiteii $3,.741.341. How much niore 
these immigrants brought can not be stated. From experience it can be safely 
estimated tiiat the money brought into this country by these immigrants is very 
much gi*eater than the figures herein given.” -av i 

Table No. 5 gives the arrivaln, by nationalitieH, during the fiscal year, wth rela¬ 
tion to those who have not been in the United States before, to join familieB» 
etc. Table 0 shows the increase and decrease each year. Table 7 gives thenativity 
of alien steerage passengers landed at tbe ports of the Uniteil St.ites in that year. 
It tells wlience they came, nativity, and gives the States to which they went. 

Table 8 gives the nativity and occupation of alien st eerage passengers Janaed at 
the ports of the United States, and in Table i) you will find the number of actors, 
artists, clergymen, editors, engravers,lawyers,and cveryihing, and the skilled and 
unskilled labor. That is exact. The last thing 1 did was to have a table prepared 
which gives the destinations and occupations of alien steerage passengers landed 
at the port of New York, so we can see how many skilled and unskilled laborers 
went into each State and the occupation of each of them. 


matter at the present time whether they can read and write—it is not essential to 
their admissibility; but, in view of legislation in Congress, we had instructed our 
registers to ask every one of them whether they could read and write and we took 
their answem down, and that is the fable I presented to you. 

Q. <By Mr. Kennedy.) Mr.Shulteis says that if this commission would probe 
into the question of immigrants escaping the head tax by coming in from the Can¬ 
adian border, they could suggest legislation that would result in reimbursing the 
Government for the entire expense of the commission. What is your opinion in 
regard to the efficiency of the service in that particular? Could anything be sug¬ 
gested by the commission to remedy the trouble?—A. I will explain how thatagree- 
ment was entered into. I was directed by the Secretary to go there and see w^t 
inspection of immigrants could he iuaugurated throughout our border lino. That 
line is nearly 4,000 miles long. 1 had authoiity to see all customs officers at the 
vuioufi ports of entry along that line as immigration officials. Before I left here 
I suggested to the Secretary that if I could make an arrangement with th^ Can^- 
607a-2 
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dian government by which at the seaboard, the port of entry of all Enropean immi¬ 
grants. I could have an investigation, that it would obviate the expense and the 
necessity of establishing this border line. I visited Ottawa and communicated 
with the government and the government was inclined to grant it, but the news¬ 
papers got hold of It and there was great excitement in Canada in regard to Cana¬ 
dian officials permitting United States officials to exercise their functions within 
their territory, whereupon the Canadian government retired from the arrangement. 
I then made an arrangement with the ti'ansportation companies themselves: that 

is, ! found four or five trans-Atlantic lines bringing immigrants into Canada and 
1 found only two railroads, the Grand Trunk and the Canadian Pacific, conveying 
these immigrants west. You will find it on page 17 of the report lor the year end¬ 
ing June HO, 1894. The steamship lines were exceedingly anxious to have the busi¬ 
ness of bringing the immigrants by way of Canada into the United States and to 
give us every facility for inspection. They were not inclined to pay any head tax. 

There was no law for us to compel them to pay a head tax. If they could bring 
immigrants into Canada, and in that way into the United States, without paying 
any tax, the steamship lines running into New York might .iust as well close their 
business. I told them I would discontinue negotiations unless they paid the head 
tax, and finally they agreed to it. I fear Mr. Shulteis is not an authority on this 
subject at least, and that the Commissioners will be without pay if they depend 
upon getting it from this source. They agreed, as you will see, to allow our 
inspectors to go aboard their ships and inspect in the same way they do at the 
ports of the United States. Those destined for the United States were examined 
by us. When immigrants were not eligible to enter the United States they were 
not permitted to enter. In order to prevent their entering after we had rejected 
them, we required our authorities to give each one a certificate, showing to what 
place he was destined, the description of the person, and that he had lieen exam¬ 
ined. He was required to present that certificate to the customs or immiCTation 
officials when he entered the United States, and it entitled him to land. The rail¬ 
roads entered into a compact that they would transport no one destined for the 
United States without that certificate. If that law is properly administered—and 
it was during my administration—I do not see how they could get in. Subse¬ 
quently I ascertiiined that persons would come, ostensibly for Canada, and they 
would stay maybe a month or two in Canada, and then come to the United States. 
Whereupon 1 instructed our officials to enter into a new contract with the steam¬ 
ship companies providing that they would pay the head tax on all those persons 
who entered the United States so many months after their arrival, and they paid 

it. In that way every business safeguard was thrown around it while I was in 
office, and, I believe, still continues. You will find that agreement in my report; 
and the supplemental one follows, I suppose, a year or two afterwards. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Who really pays the head tax, the steamship company 
or the immigrant?—A. It is very much like the question who pays the tariff duty. 
One says the consumer pays it, and the other says the im])orter pays it. The 
steamship companies add it to the passage money. It is not only the Immigrant 
who pays that head tax, but every alien coming into the UnitM States. If he 
comes for pleasure, or comes a dozen times a year on business, he pays it every 
time. 

Q. (By Mr. Smvth.) Does he pay it to the steamship company or to the Govern¬ 
ment?—A. He pays it to the collector of the port. For instance, here is the tourist 
visiting the United States for pleasure; he is manifested on the steamship com¬ 
pany's manifest as Mr. Jones, of England. Being an alien, the collector of the port 
collects the tax from the steamship company, and it goes into the immigration 
funds, the same as a head tax from an imminant. 

Q. (By Mr, Far^dhar.) Do yon collect mrectly from the immlMant or from 
the steamship company? Do not the steamship companies pay this uead tax?—A. 
Oh, yes; but the bill presented to the steamship company is presented by the col¬ 
lector of the port. In New York we found that that business was better attended 
to by the immigration authorities, so that the manifest of all passengers was sent 
to our depot there, and we made up the bill'of all tourists and aliens and sent it to 
the collector of the port and the steamship company also, and the company paid 
the collector. 


t (By Mr. Phillips.) Do nations in Europe charge a head tax?—A. No, sir. 
No nation?—A. I could not say they do. I never heard of it. 

(By Mr. Krnnieoy,) Do you know anything about the case of a gentleman, 
formerly a United States Senator, who contracted to build a State house for the 
State of Texas, at Austin, imported thirty Canadians into Texas or brought them 
in under contract to work, was fined |80,000, and the fine never collected?—A. No. 
Mr; I do not, 

<i (By Mr. Faequhab.) Could they make n fine of |80,000?—A, Yes, sir; it is 
lljfkX) in each case. 
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Q. Under the alien contract law?—A. Yes, sir; I think I have had a fine of as 
much as thirty, forty, or fifty thousand dollars against a concern in Rhode Island. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Were those amounts paid?—A. The Solicitor of the Treas¬ 
ury, at the suggestion of the United States district attorney, who had found the 
bills and had the cases docketed, consented co a compromise. The defendant paid 
three or four thousand dollars and all the expenses of the cases, and they were 
dropped. I think that was in the Phillips Hosiery Case, up somewhere in Rhode 
Island. In one of my reports 1 showed how many cases 1 prosecuted. I do not 
know of any cases where there has been a conviction upon trial before any court, 
and for that reason wherever we had these cases and parties desired to compro¬ 
mise it has generally been done because of the imjiossibility of getting testimony 
necessary to convict the employer. The poor immigrant who came in—the inno¬ 
cent party—was sent back, and it was almost impossible to convict an employer. 

(By Mr. FAUt^UHAU.) We spoke of the displacement of American labor by 
the importation of both skilled and unskilled laborers to this country. It has been 
stated that in 18(i0 or 1S(34, until the alien contract-labor law became thoroughly 
operative, all the labor employed in the coal mines of this country during, say, 
twenry-flve years was di.splaced by European lahor. Is that a fact?-A. Of course 
I knew of those tilings when they were brought to my attention. I believe it to 
be a fact. Wo endeavored to return every person going into the mines of Pennsyl¬ 
vania to Euroiie. That is one of the congested localities 1 said 1 wanted to eradi¬ 
cate. I think the case of the Ponusyivania coal fields is always cited by persons 
opposed to immigration, forgetting its benefits elsewhere. 

Q. (By Mr. Kkn.nkdy.) If a person is found in the United States in violation of 
the immigration laws within a period of one year from his arrival, may he be 
deporled?--A. Yes, air. 

y. A higli officer of the immigration service—not the Commissioner General of 
Immigration—says he thinks the law might very well be amended by extending 
that limit to five years. I would like to ask your opinion in regard to that.—A. 
It might be extended to five years. An alien comes into this country, is exam¬ 
ined, and swears positively ttiat ho has no contract to work for any particular 
person. You may feel assured that thatman is telling yon an untrnth. We have 
traced such men to the mines in Scranton, exactly where we knew they were 
going, though they swore they were going to some other point. Knowing the 
provisions ot the law that within a year we could arrest them, we have permitted 
them to go and subseiiuently arrested them and sent them out of the United 
States. Whether it is necessary to have tliat period extended over a year or not 
is a matter of fancy. I think it is scai-ceiy necessary to increase the period, 
because if yon do not get the man immediately you may as well give up. 

But there are otlier cases. When a criminal comes in and you do not discover 
it for four or five years you can not send him back. A man comes who has a 
weak mind, and maybe insanity develops. In that case you want to return him 
after a year; but in regard to the alien contract-labor law 1 see no neceesity for a 
change. 1 will tell you another very important amendment that 1 have contended 
for; the right to arrest a party after he has been landed. An immigrant, by false 
statements, secures his admission into the United States. The law says that the 
immigration authorities can return the man at any time within a year. There is 
no person appointed to execute that law and arrest the man. The United States 
marshals have refused over and over again to do it. It is simply like the acts 
declaring a thing illegal without attaching a penalty clause to it. You must 
give the immigration authorities power to sue and right to make an arrest, or you 
must give it to the marshals of Ihe United States. When 1 came into office 1 
found that each Secretary of the Treasury had positively declined to issue an 
order to that effect. I applied to Mr. Carlisle, and we examined into it, and he 
was the first Secretary that ever issued an order to arrest a contract laborer after 
ho was landed, and the first case I know of was a very hard case. It was a South 
Carolina case. I arrested a man by the name of Williams, who had made a con¬ 
tract to go into partnership with a man. Williams said they got hold of what 
little substance he had and then informed upon him; that the company wanted 
to get rid of him. They had actually robbed him and then informed upon him, 
and obliged us to deport him. It was making us use the machinery of the Gov¬ 
ernment to gratify private spite and hatred. 

• Q. Do yon believe, for certain purposes, the time limit should be extended?— 
A. Yes; it might be in certain cases, but I do not think so in the matter of alien 
contracf labor, because ali labor unions are anxious to get rid of a man at the 
time, but if there is delay nothing can be done. 

Q. There is quite a general belief throughout the country that the steamship 
companies exert an influence to prevent the adoption of new legislation on the 
Immtoation question. Have yon any knowledge of other influenoes working in 
that direction?—A. I have not. On tte contrary, while I suppose it is pi^ewy 
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natural, I am not aware of their using any influence one way or the other. In 
regard to the laws as enacted, I always found that they cordially aided and 
assisted the service and observed the law as far ns they could. I have had friction 
with them, hut it always ended agreeably, and the matter, upon investigation, 
was adjusted one way or the other and things went on as usual. 

The steamship companies have their agents through Europe as they-have in 
America. They have their agents in America selling tickets in almost every city 
and village. Their greatest huslness is the selling of prepaid tickets; that is, fam¬ 
ilies here will prepay a ticket for a relative, or somebody over there and inclose it 
in a letter, and that relative or friend comes over. 1 told you that the steamship 
companies, in accordance with the act of IHUJi. did establish rules and regulations 
in Europe. I will show you the rules est-iblished by the American Line, and I 
know it was done hy the Hambnrg-American and by the North Q-ernian Lloyd, 
but I take this one set of rules: 

“The classes not admitted to the United States are such immigrants as are 
liable to become a burden to the State, paupers, criminals, consumptives, and 
those suffering witli loatlasonic and contagious diseases; the blind, lame, deat and 
dumb, and crippled persons, womeu with children without any relatives in the 
country, single females in preguaiit condition, ami single females with children. 

“We beg to advise you that tlie law will lie enforced strictly. In view of this 
we reijuest you to use the utmost care iii accepting emigrants for transportation, 
and in doubtful cases to consult ns, giving all the details and conditions, before 
you enter into a conlract. 

“If we approve of tlie .aoceptanco of a passenger or passengers, you will be in 
no way held responsible, but if you enter into a contract for transjiortation of 
emigrants of whom with a certain degree of attention yon could have known 
beforehand tliat the.v would come under tliar class of emigrants who are refused 
admittance to America, we will bo compelled to charge you 80 marks for every 
adult for return transportation and also the iransiiortation cost Irom the port to 
the home of the passenger. " 

That was issued by tlie steamship companies when the act of 189!i went into 
effect, but, as I told you, whenever an agent located in tliese villages sold a person 
who would not he admitted into tlie United States and he was returned, they 
were fined the cost of transportation, so it really made it the best inspection. 

Q. Did you know the late Dr. Glavis'?—A. Yes. sir. 

Q. Did Dr. Ulavis ever attempt to interfere with ,vou in your administration of 
the Immigration linreau'f—A. When 1 went into the ottiee 1 immediately came 
into contact with Dr. Ulavis, and for probably eight mouths or a year our relations 
were not as .agreeable as they became subsequently. Subsequeutly our relations 
when we got into working condition and he found that there was nothing to be 
gained became harmonious. 

When I came into office the main iiuestion was the niainteimiice of immigrants 
by steamship companies on Ellis Island. For instance, a wife coming to her 
husband would he detained four or five days wliilc they were telegraphing, find¬ 
ing out whether she liad a husband or not. Sometimes tliere were contract 
laborers. They were detained four or five days or more so as to give everybody a 
hearing. We claimed their e-xpenses should he tiorne by the steamship companies. 
At that time the (juestion liad not been settled. The contention on tlie part of the 
steamship companies was that we should e.xamine these parties, and if we held 
them over for our purposes that they should not bear the expenses. I contended 
that they were liable, and I prepared what we called the rules and regulations for 
the maintenance and support of immigrants while they were detained and rules 
for maintenance and deportation of alien immigrants wore embodied in Circular 
177, of November 2il, 18»a. 

[The substance of this circular is embraced in Department Circular 169, of 
August 16,1898.] 

After they were issued we had no further friction. I found the steamship com¬ 
panies always ready to cheerfully comiily with all laws and regulations when they 
thoroughly understood them and they were conclusively established; but, as a 
matter of course, while they tliought they had the riglit to contend they contended, 
and I think the rules and regulations which were drawn at that time have subse¬ 
quently been submitted to the Attorney-General and been approved by him. You 
will find that on page 31, report of 1894, and in Treasury Circular No. 1174, th» 
^oretary approved them and they became Treasury regulatioim, which are equiv¬ 
alent to law, because by the act of 1893 the Secretary of the Trea-sury is given 
power to make these regulations. As it is now a law. I apprehend there wiU be 
no further diflScnlty. The only friction grew out of the fact that the Immigration 
Bureau was then new and did not get into working order until 1 took charge of it. 
Mr. Owen preceded mo, but there was some difficulty which prevented the Bureau 
from exercising its just powers. 
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Q. Have you familiarized yourself with the Lodge bill now pending m the 
House?—A. I do not know the one now pending. I recall the one that was vetoed 
by Mr. Cleveland. 

Q. You know something about the educational test that was in that bill?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is the same test. It provides that the immigrant shall be able to read 
in some language a few sentences from the Constitution of the United States?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In view of your testimony of day before yesterday in regard to the very small 
jiercentage of illiterate immigrants coming to this country from Germany, Eng¬ 
land, Sweden, and all those countries of northern Europe, would such a test 
interfere very much with the volume of immigration coming into this country 
from those desirable part.s of Europe?—A. Very little. 

' Q. (By Mr. PHiLl.lfS.) Do you think such a law would be of great benefit in 
restricting undesirable immigration to this conntr-yV—A. It would restrict the 
undesiraide, but I would say that the educated rascal that comes into this country 
is the most dangerous, and if yon want “hewers of wood and drawers of water” 
yon better not turn these immigrants back and let the forgers, scoundrels, and 
thieves in, 

CJ, Is the law pretty comprehensive on that (inastion now?—A. Yes. I believe, 
as is now the case, that able-bodied and healthy immigrants, able and willing to 
work, who come here for the purpose of settlement., should be admitted into this 
country: hut 1 think the utmo.st iiaiiis should betaken by immigration authorities 
to rigidly deport all undesirable imnilgrants—lhe class meant in the act of 1891, 
section 1, 1 want a strict examination and inspei tioii of immigrants. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make in regard to furl her legislation on the 
immigration (juestion?—A. No; I do not think I have, except the amendments 
I suggested to tl.o act of l.s9:! and the amendments recommended by the Immigra¬ 
tion Investigating tloramittee. 1 do not know what other provisions yon could 
make. 

Q. Do you think the Lodge-McOall bill would be very effective if enacted into 
law?—A. That would be eliectiveonly in restraining Italians, Poles, and Russians 
from coming in on account of their want of education. 

(ji. (By Mr. FAisgUH.xK.) When the alien contract-labor law came into somo- 
whjtt effective force toward the end of your administration, was it your opinion 
that the law had effected very nearly a thorough reined y in respect to the importa¬ 
tion of alien labor?—A. E.xcept in isolated cases—individual cases chiefly at the 
present time. Sometimes you will find that immigrants will meet aboard ship 
and form plans as to where they are going, and .sometimes four or five of them 
will unite and together go to some particular locality. They will go to the mines 
of Pennsylvania, the iron works at Chicago, or the wire works, and so on. In 
that way they are liable to suspicion. When they say they are going to one place, 
the immigration officials might think they are contract laborers and examine them 
very rigidly. Sometimes, in fact, they have come over because .some friend has 
written them to come to a certain place, saying they will get work, and they are 
going there. While the wholesale importation of laborers under contract has been 
very greatly decreased and almost exterminated, a iiiun abroad will make arrange¬ 
ments so that he won't land in a foreign country without anything to do. He has 
prudence to secure a place for himself w'hen he does laud, and he is a great deal 
more desirable immigrant than those who leave without any definite purpose or 
intention. 1 sent back many a deserving man. and the men who were sent back 
as alien contract laborers are as distinct as a class from those who are sent back 
as paupers as day is from night. 

The very best immigrants in a great many cases were those who went back as 
contract laborers, because they had been prudent in making arrangements for 
their livelihood. 

Q. (By RepresentativeOTJBN.) Where yon find an immigrant has made arrange¬ 
ments through his friends here do you send him back?—A. 'We were obliged to do so 
under the law. 1 have sent back men who came to a brother. A baker will write 
for hio brother to come overbore, saying he has employment for him and will pay 
him so much wages in his own bakery. I was obliged to send that man back, and 
for that reason I have suggested another amendment to the law. It is contained 
in the “Report on Immigration Investigation,” page 42 (reading): 

"Nothing contained in the immigration or alien labor laws shall prevent near 
relatives, not more remote than first cousins, from aiding each other to migrate 
to the United States, either by pecuniary aid or by the promise of maintenance 
until the Immigrant can obtain work, or the promise of or contract for work in 
the bnaine.sa or trade of such relative, conducted personally by himself and under 
hie own direction and management. The burden of proof in all such coses shall 
be upon the immigrant or such relative.” 
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natural, I am not aware of their using any influence one way or the other. In 
regard to the laws as enacted, I always found that they cordially aided and 
assisted the service and observed the law as far ns they could. I have had friction 
with them, hut it always ended agreeably, and the matter, upon investigation, 
was adjusted one way or the other and things went on as usual. 

The steamship companies have their agents through Europe as they-have in 
America. They have their agents in America selling tickets in almost every city 
and village. Their greatest huslness is the selling of prepaid tickets; that is, fam¬ 
ilies here will prepay a ticket for a relative, or somebody over there and inclose it 
in a letter, and that relative or friend comes over. 1 told you that the steamship 
companies, in accordance with the act of IHUJi. did establish rules and regulations 
in Europe. I will show you the rules est-iblished by the American Line, and I 
know it was done hy the Hambnrg-American and by the North Q-ernian Lloyd, 
but I take this one set of rules: 

“The classes not admitted to the United States are such immigrants as are 
liable to become a burden to the State, paupers, criminals, consumptives, and 
those suffering witli loatlasonic and contagious diseases; the blind, lame, deat and 
dumb, and crippled persons, womeu with children without any relatives in the 
country, single females in preguaiit condition, ami single females with children. 

“We beg to advise you that tlie law will lie enforced strictly. In view of this 
we reijuest you to use the utmost care iii accepting emigrants for transportation, 
and in doubtful cases to consult ns, giving all the details and conditions, before 
you enter into a conlract. 

“If we approve of tlie .aoceptanco of a passenger or passengers, you will be in 
no way held responsible, but if you enter into a contract for transjiortation of 
emigrants of whom with a certain degree of attention yon could have known 
beforehand tliat the.v would come under tliar class of emigrants who are refused 
admittance to America, we will bo compelled to charge you 80 marks for every 
adult for return transportation and also the iransiiortation cost Irom the port to 
the home of the passenger. " 

That was issued by tlie steamship companies when the act of 189!i went into 
effect, but, as I told you, whenever an agent located in tliese villages sold a person 
who would not he admitted into tlie United States and he was returned, they 
were fined the cost of transportation, so it really made it the best inspection. 

Q. Did you know the late Dr. Glavis'?—A. Yes. sir. 

Q. Did Dr. Ulavis ever attempt to interfere with ,vou in your administration of 
the Immigration linreau'f—A. When 1 went into the ottiee 1 immediately came 
into contact with Dr. Ulavis, and for probably eight mouths or a year our relations 
were not as .agreeable as they became subsequently. Subsequeutly our relations 
when we got into working condition and he found that there was nothing to be 
gained became harmonious. 

When I came into office the main iiuestion was the niainteimiice of immigrants 
by steamship companies on Ellis Island. For instance, a wife coming to her 
husband would he detained four or five days wliilc they were telegraphing, find¬ 
ing out whether she liad a husband or not. Sometimes tliere were contract 
laborers. They were detained four or five days or more so as to give everybody a 
hearing. We claimed their e-xpenses should he tiorne by the steamship companies. 
At that time the (juestion liad not been settled. The contention on tlie part of the 
steamship companies was that we should e.xamine these parties, and if we held 
them over for our purposes that they should not bear the expenses. I contended 
that they were liable, and I prepared what we called the rules and regulations for 
the maintenance and support of immigrants while they were detained and rules 
for maintenance and deportation of alien immigrants wore embodied in Circular 
177, of November 2il, 18»a. 

[The substance of this circular is embraced in Department Circular 169, of 
August 16,1898.] 

After they were issued we had no further friction. I found the steamship com¬ 
panies always ready to cheerfully comiily with all laws and regulations when they 
thoroughly understood them and they were conclusively established; but, as a 
matter of course, while they tliought they had the riglit to contend they contended, 
and I think the rules and regulations which were drawn at that time have subse¬ 
quently been submitted to the Attorney-General and been approved by him. You 
will find that on page 31, report of 1894, and in Treasury Circular No. 1174, th» 
^oretary approved them and they became Treasury regulatioim, which are equiv¬ 
alent to law, because by the act of 1893 the Secretary of the Trea-sury is given 
power to make these regulations. As it is now a law. I apprehend there wiU be 
no further diflScnlty. The only friction grew out of the fact that the Immigration 
Bureau was then new and did not get into working order until 1 took charge of it. 
Mr. Owen preceded mo, but there was some difficulty which prevented the Bureau 
from exercising its just powers. 
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Mr. Kknnbdy. Tou may be assured that in the consideration of tte immigration 
onestion no Question as to any man's religion will ever be asked by this commission. 

Mr Stump. I have no doubt of that. I only alluded to that generally. I stated 
it as an illustration of my conception of your duty, that you would burden your¬ 
selves very much if you allowed the matter of a man’s education and his abihty to 
vote intelligently, or, I stated incidentally, his religion to bear upon this subject. 
That is all 1 meant to say. I did not mean that you would investigate either one or 
the other. A great many of my troubles arose, and I find the chief attacks upon 
permitting immigrants coming to the United States have been because in a few 
years they get the right to vote, and a great many get that right without being 
here a few years. 


■Washington, D. C., January IS, 189V, 

TESTIMONY OF ME. HEEMAN J. SCHTJITEIS, 

Ex-Special Commissioner. 

The cornmieaion met at 11 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. 

Mr. Phillips. 1 will Htate that Mr. Schulteisia before the commission by invi¬ 
tation. He was one of the five coniiniKsioners who visited Europe in 1891 to 
investigate the subject of emigration to the United States. 

Mr. SoHULTETS. 1 have not prepared a general statement. If the commission 
would like to have suggestions which I may be able to make, which are dictated 
from experience and tainiharity with the subject,! would be glad to make a short 
statement as to what I think the commission could do in the matter of the restric¬ 
tion of undesirable immigration and howit could be of service in relation to pending 
legislation. , , ^ 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) We would be pleased to have you make a statement m 
your own way, Mr. Schnlteis.—A. In the first place, I will speak of the pending 
illiteracy bill.* That bill passed a previous Congress and is now before the House, 
having passed the Senate. In all probability it will be called up again, although 
the house refused to consid^jr it the other day. In my judgment, it is the best 
method of restricting undesirable immigrants tliat could be devised. It restricts 
only the undesirable element of Enroiiean immigration, and does not bar any citi¬ 
zen of Europe who would become a desirable citizen of this country. The ques¬ 
tions of illiteracy mid undesirability, as former i 'ommissioner 8tuinp told you the 
other day, go hand in hand, and the statistics of illiteracy particularly show that 
only emigrants Irom south European countries would be affected bv that legisla¬ 
tion if it were enacted into law, and it would reach thg lowest element which 
degrees our citizenship when allowed to land here and at the same time depresses 
the price of wages. 1 do not agree with Mr. Stump that the lowest element of 
Enrc^ean citizenship is des.rable on the ground that we have not enough men in 
this country to do our rough work. I know the contrary is the fact. I know that 
there are several millions of idle, illiterate workmen in this country who would 
like to have wbrk. For that reason 1 do not see why we should import that class 
of workmen and further increase the ranks of the idle and thus further depreciate 
wages. It is the lowest class of workmen that depreciate wages. That is an 
economic truth. Wherever a hod carrier gets good pay a bricklayer will get go(^ 
pay—much higher in proportion—and vice versa. If the lowest labor is illy paid 
all the higher labor will suffer correspondingly. For that reason the efforts of 
labor organizations ha\e been directed against the lowest elements of European 
immigration. My e.\perience in traveling, particularly through the various coun¬ 
tries of Europe, convinces me that the south European immigration is the lowest 
class that comes to this country, and they are the people among whom the per¬ 
centage of illiteracy is greatest. In sontliem Sicily the percentage of illiteracy 
runs as high as 90 per cent, according to the statistics of Seflor Bodia, who is the 
greatest Italian statistician. He is the Giffen of Italy. He is an authority second 
tononeinEurope. In northern parte of Italy the percentage of illiteracydecreases, 
and also the number of immigrants that come from that country decreases. In 
other words, the more desirable Italians do not emiGp*ate in such great numbers 
as those from southern Italy, who embark from Naples and Palermo. 

The Huns, Slavs, and Greeks have an average of 60 per cent illiteracy, and they 
are a very undMirable class. They come over without skilled trades. They are 
merely rough laborers, such as we have in large numbers in this county, ana if 
there should be a scarcity of that class of lalwr it could be had from the Sontn, 
where there are 8,000,000 colored men who can do all the rough labor such as 
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railroad digging and building and worl: in the minea. Aside from that, a large 
proportion of these foreigners, who are unable to read and write, and who are 
alr^y in this count ry, flood the labi >r market, settle in the great cities, form colo¬ 
nies, and breed diseases and disorders of all kinds. I believe that the “ Lodge 
bill” would largely restrict this class of immigration. I believe that it would 
affect 27 per cent of the number that are now admitted. When we can by one 
act restnet one-fourth of the least desirable of all immigrants, I believe it is a 
very good law to enact. I am very strongly in favor of it. I recommended it in 
my report of 1893-93. After a thorough investigation of the (piestion both before 
I went to Europe, while in Euroiic, and after returning, 1 am convinced that there 
is only one more effective way to restrict immigration, and that way would restrict 
all classes. That method is to increase the bead tav. But Congress tor years has 
not been disposed to offer any drastic remedy in the form of a head tax to prevent 
a large influx of labor into this country. .Still 1 think the tendency is toward a 
head tax that wouldpay theexjiensesof the immigration service, which the $1 head 
tax does not do. In my judgment the head tax should be at lea.st)!!lfl, so that only 
immigrants with a weil-determined juirposo would come here. At present thou¬ 
sands of them come to this country when they ri'ally would prefer to go to South 
America, which is more of a Latin-speaking country. Their language, manners, 
and customs are more similar to South American than to odr manners and cus¬ 
toms, yet it costa $8 more to go there than to the United States, and that 6^8, which 
to us seems a small amount, appears very large to them. Where wages are from 
14 to 19 cents per day. as in southern Itmy, to save 88 ro.juires considerable time. 

Q. (By Mr. Ke.v.nf.dv.) Then the steamship companies make it an objeetto the 
immigrants to come to this country inBte<ad of going to .South Anieriea?—A. Yes; 
the steamsliip companies and the railroad companies, particularly the land-grant 
railroad companies, have a direct interest in fostering immigration and getting 
people to buy their lauds, and they make very low rate.s from New Y'ork to their 
lands for the purpose of getting tho.se who have anything to settle there. The 
idea that there is a large amount of free public lann to he had in the West, altlioiigh 
advertised extensively hy the steamsliip companies abroad, is a myth, and when 
the immigrants come here they find that out. They find that all the available 
and good public land in this country is foi’iced in. and if they want it they have to 
pay for it. and the lowest price I have lienrd of is pur acre. Thousands of 
disappointed free-land seekers are now filling the shuns of the great cities. But 
the steamship companies still hidd out inducements of large ureas of land that 
can be had for nothing. I read advertisements in Enroiie that immigrants could 
get 100 acres of land, an additional hit) acres for timber culture, and 160 acres addi¬ 
tional for each adult in the family. In fact, there were four offerh of 100 acres each 
that the immigrant supposed he could get gratis when he landed in this country. 
When they get here they hud they can't get the land and tliat they have to settle 
down in the large cities, where they are at present. They are in every city, and even 
in this city the unemployed number T.IKK). I made an inquiry some time ago at 
the Commissioners' office and looked over the list of those seeking employment in 
the street-swoeiiing and sewer department. I found there were 7,800. white and 
black, anxious to work at ^il.3.') per day. They jmt on large numbers of them 
whenever a snow.storm conies, and the other day there were 048 additional men 
engaged to clean the street s of snow. 

When I last examined into the condition of Chicago there were nearly 200,000 
idle men looking for jobs. That was eoiiie years ago. The fact that immigration 
Blackens in some yi ars is due to the fact that times are hard here and we have 
labor troubles, which are reported in the papers, and the newspapers are sent 
abroad. The foreign jiapers repuldish these articles, and the people find that con¬ 
ditions are poor here and large numbers of them are deterred from coming. The 
only opposition 1 hav.’ noticed to the Lodge bill is that which comes from the 
literary bureau of the steamship companies and from the managers of the Hirsch 
fund of New York, and their labors here at the Capitol are a matter of public 
notoriety. 

Q. I would like to have you tell ns something about the operations of the steam¬ 
ship lobby in Washington to prevent proposed immigration legislation,—A. In 
my judgment the most dangerous thing that the steamship people have done is to 
try to get the press to be silent by giving them excursions to New York and by 
entertaining them on the steamers for two or three days, 1 remember an excur¬ 
sion of nearly all the newspaper men. some 78 men and their families, that went 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad—free passes, Pullman cars, everything to eat 
and drink they wanted; and they were entertained on the steamer Spree, of the 
North German Lloyd, and then brought back to Washington. Of oourse this can¬ 
not be looked upon as a direct bribe, and yet It is in its influence on these news¬ 
paper men. They do not like to say anything unkind of these steamship people 
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or against immigration. They also do everything they can to influence the news¬ 
papers by editorials they write, a great many of which are published. I have seen 
editorials in Chicago and St. Louis papers that were duplicates. 

y. In what hind of papers?—A. German papers mostly. They advertise very 
largely in those papers. They advertise from a column to two columns all the 
year round. When they send these prepared editorials the editor lets them go in, 
not because they express the opinion of the editor or of the community where he 
resides, but because they get from two to five hundred dollars per year for adver¬ 
tising from them, and they hate to refn.se an article they are asked to publish; and 
the result is it is iiublished as though it was the opinion of the public or the 
editor. They have a great .advantage in th.at, inasmuch as they have to advertise 
mostly In those foreign papoi.s, for the foreigners are the ones who use tickets to 
return to their homes. Somo of them visit their old homes two or three times. 
1 have tnown persons to go half a dozen times, if they could afliord it, in the 
course of ten or twelve years. 

y. What do you know about the opposition to proposed immigration legislation 
on the part of Geriiian-American citizens?—A Aty experience has been that the 
German peojile wlio understand the question are all in favor of the Lodge illiter¬ 
acy bill. It IS only those who have been fold it is a different bill from what it is 
wbo opiiase it. The literature which is sent out from New York by Dr. Senner, 
former.y coniinis.si(iner of immi jratioii at New York, misrepre-seiits the hill, and 
large numbers of Geriiiaiis signi'd )>etltions against it witliout knowing what the 
petitions contained. When tliey found they were on record as opposingan illiteracy 
provision, tlicy recalled their statements. The Immigration Restriction League 
of Boston has published a pamphlet on that subject in which it shows exactly 
how those ]iptitions were signed apd how the signatures were secured throughout 
the country by Dr. Benner's bureau in New York. Ho is one of the agents of the 
Baron Hirsch fund. He is an Austrian, was a countryman of Baron Hirsch, and 
wrote articles against rcsiriction of immigration from the time he landed until 
he became cominissioner of immigration at the port of New York. He was 
employed on a Milwaukee paper, and nearly all the antirestriction articles in the 
New Y'ork .Staats Zeitung were written by him. For some reason or other he 
was made commissioner at tlie jiort of New York to keep out peojile he had advo¬ 
cated letting in for years, and after he went out of office lie immediately went 
buck into the same service, and tried to do all he conld to defeat any restriction 
legislation. He is the principal agent of the opposition to the Lodge bill. 

y. WasDr. Glavistliehead of thostcaniship lobby heie'?—A. He represented the 
North Geriiian Lloyd, and ho afterwards took charge of the business of the entire 
steamship trust, and was very energetic nliont the Capitol for years trying to 
prevent any restriction legislation. He had his offices in the Post building for some 
years. He died not long ago. I do not know who his successor is, hut I know 
that some of h s coworkers are, still very active and busy, and succeeded recently 
on tlie floor of the House in defeating consideration of the Lodge bill. They can 
afford to engage able counsel becaust* all above deck and first-class nassage is 
clear profit when the steerage is full. They charge on an average of for 

passage, and it costs them $1,70. The rest is'clear profit. They walk into the 
steerage and walk out. They do not have to he wiieeled in like freight or carried 
out. It is the most iirofituble ballast a foreign steamer can have. Of course, as 
business iiion, they are very anxious to procure all such passengers they can both 
going and coming. Their argument generally is tliat tins class of immigrants is 
valuable to this country, hut it has no weight with them when they try to get 
them to go back to Europe. Tliey are just as activein trying to get them to return, 
lor the purpose ot getting the steerage-paB8.age money, as they were to have them 
come this way. They have their agents adover this country where these people are 
most numerous, and sell tickets in blocks, prepaid, tii both com' and go. I have 
a copy of some prepaid tickets which were deposited, particuhirlv in the mining 
legions of Pennsylvania with agents and even with postmasters, who get a com¬ 
mission on all the tickets they sell. Naturally they want to sell as many of them 
as they can, both going and coming. The alien steainpship companies have a large 
capital invested. When 1 examined into the question some years ago. I found 
they had $118,000,000 invested, und thattheii percentage of profit was larger than 
any other colossal investment inexistence. There is no large investment of money 
that pays as well as ocean-passenger traffic. It runs as high as 17 per cent per 
annum. <■ r i- 

CJ. How much of that is American capital?—A. A very small quantity of it is 
American capital, Even the so-called American Line, when I looked into the 
question, was nine-elevenths foreign and two-elevenths American, as far as their 
Bteaiiiers were concerned—foreign built and registered. The capital of this one 
line, however, is largel}' American capital, and all the other steamship lines are in 
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the hands of foreigners, and they are largely owned by one clique of bankers, who 
have their headquarters in London, Frankfort, Vienna, and Paris. They own the 
English, German, Scandinavian, and Italian lines of ocean steamers. 

y. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is there a name given to this company?—A. They are 
all under different names. 

Q, The same individuals own a large amount of stock?—A. The same individuals 
own the stock. The capital invested i.s foreign capital. Even steamers that have 
American names and registers now were not built here. 

/T>—HI— tr\ csi__ ^ _.'--r_/V_1 T_•_j*_ 




said yesterday that he thought the time limit in which certain classes of immi¬ 
grants who had come in in violation of the laws of this country could be deported 
might well be extended to three, four, or five years, but he made an exception in 
the case of those who came in in violation of the alien contract-labor law. Have 
you anything to say as to that matter, any suggestions to make?—A. I believe the 
time limit could be extended. I think that the pauper who was pauperized abroad 
should be supported by the community where he was raised and pauperized, and I 
believe that at any time when he becomes a public charge here, within four or five 
years, we ought to have the authority to send him to the community that neglected 
him or that caused his degraded condition. I do not think we are responsible, or 
that we ought to be held responsible, or ought to lie taxed to support th^eople who 
are degraded by the conditions that obtain in certain countries abroad. They tax the 
people to death to keep up large standing armies and navies, and grind them down 
to the starvation line of wages by keeping them ignorant, and when their burden 
is BO heavy they can not stand it, whenever they become charges, or when they 
get to the revolting point, they are anxious to get rid of them. Large masses of 
them have been sent here simiily because they have arrived at the danger line. 
And societies abroad aid and foster the sending of that class of people to this coun- 
tiy. I have in my report a list of KiO societies in England alone, called prisoners' 
aid societies, that make it their business to influence prisoners when their terms 
are over to come here. The .iudges often give them short sentences in prison, and 
the periods of sun eillance are made very long and so objectionable and burden¬ 
some that they are anxious to get away. They have to report where they have 
been regularly to the efficers of the law, or else they are thrown intq prison again 
under what is called surveillance. These prisoners’aid societies have no difficulty 
in getting rid of these criminals for life when they offer them the small amount 
that is required to come here—Cl 10s. It would cost as much to sustain them for 
two months at home as it does to send them here. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) The law in this country prohibits the landing of pau¬ 
pers and criminals. Do you think it is not effective'?—A. It is very laxly admin¬ 
istered. Unfortunately the heads of the bureaus at the port of New York, where 
nine-tenths of the immigrants land, are old officials, kept in office under all Admin¬ 
istrations since Colonel Weber took charge there. I investigated the prisoners’ 
aid societies, and in one of my reports I gave the names of the people sent here, 
and gave the numbers of the post-office money orders which the societies sent to 
them after they got here. Then they have a system of sending their superannu¬ 
ated people over here. Under the English governmental system after they work 
twenty- hve years they are iiensioned, and the pension is paid them in a lump sum 
if they will emigrate here; but tor fear they will not emigrate it is paid to them 
after they get here. Criminals are sent here, as well as paupers and the super¬ 
annuated. They dump their poorhouses here. I have not looked into the mat¬ 
ter of late years, and do not know of my own personal knowledge whether the 
percentage is kept up to the large proportion it was before, but it was done to a 
very large extent pnor to the former commissiim’s visit to Europe. 

Q. Have you any statistics or facts that you could leave with the commission 
bearing on this question?—A. Yes; I would be very ^lad to leave the names of the 
secretaries of these societies as they existed at the time I visited them, and their 
addresses, and give any'further data that I have. I looked into the post-office 
money-order office here and verified the statements I got on the other side, and 
found the money orders had been cashed on this side by the criminals, and they 
instanced that as a sharp way in which they got rid of their criminals. One of 
them.a Colonel Buchanan.showedmealetter begot from a criminal, stating that 
he had received his post-office money order on this side. I read the letter to Com¬ 
missioner Powderly, who was with me at the time, and in it the criminal stated 
he had some difficulty in being identified at the Post-Office Department in getting 
his order cashed; that he walked out and looked around and copied a s^ on the 
street to pat on the order, and went in and got it cashed; and Colonel Buchanan 
gave that as an instance to show how smart their people were in outwitting ns in 
onr regulations here. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennsdy.) Your identity was not known to them?—A. No. I 
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introdaced myself in my capacity as a member of the Congress of American 
Charities and Corrections. 1 was one of the representatives of the District of 
Columbia in the American Congress ot Charities and Corrections at the time, and 
showed him my commission as snch, and pretended I wanted to know how they 
did things for the purpose of doing the same thing here. Frequently persons are 
discharged from the courts hero on condition that they leave the locality. We 
have them go to Baltimore and sometimes some of them come here from Baltimore 
and surrounding places. 

Q. (By Mr. PniLLirs.) Did you find a large number sent here?—A. Yes; one 
society sent 40,000. 

Q. (By Mr. Krnnedy.) In what period?—A. Since it was organized. I can 
refresh my mind by looking at the report. It must have been a considerable length 
ot time. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) And they were principally criminals and paupers?—A. 
Yes; poor people who had bein convicted of somo trivial crime and then released. 

Q. And some paupers?—A. Yes: they were mostly paupers. The paupers are 
much more numerous abroad than in this country. The conditions are worse 
there. We have no idea of poverty in this country as it exists there. In Liverpool 
1 have seen children of 16 years of age who have never had shoes on their feet or 
hats on their heads; their hair stood up like bristles on a hog's bock; they had on 
one garment, held ub with a string from northeast to southwest, and walked the 
streets. They are called wharf rata in Liverpool. We have no such class of illiter¬ 
ates. They have never seen the inside ot a school building, and have never heard 
of a Supreme Being, or anything else exceiit what they can see. They grow up 
in utter ignorance and squalor, and they have societies in England which gather 
them up and send them to this country. Dr. Bernado's Home has sent large num¬ 
bers of these children here. They find their way into our eleemosynary institu¬ 
tions, and our statistics show that 40 iier cent of the inmates of these institutions 
are foreigners or of foreign descent. There should be no such percentage of for¬ 
eigners in institutions that we have to support. 

Q. Do yon know whether statistics show that crime and pauperism in this coun¬ 
try are on fie increase?—A. They increase very largely, strange to say. in years 
when immigration is very large. Crime increaseK in the localities where the immi¬ 
grants settle. In Allegheny County. Pa., in the year 1801, there were .IS homi¬ 
cides, all ot them committed by aliens or naturalized foreigners. I stated in my 
report; “The alarming proportion of the unemployed proletariat, the increase of 
insanity, pauperism, and crime is attributable to no other such prolific source as 
immigration.’’ 

If the commission would look after the lax counting of immigrants at the various 
ports of landing and recommend a cure for the evil. 1 think the Government would 
save enough money to pay the ent re expenses of the Industrial Coraiuissioii, The 
statistics at the port of New York.show^ 44.').29() steerage passengers landed at the 
Barge Office in New York in 1891. That does not include the number of passengers 
that were landed at Baltimore. Boston, liainstable, Brunswick. Galveston, 
Gloucester, Jacksonville. Key West, Mobile. New Orleans. Now Bedford.Norfolk, 
Newport News, Philadelphia, Providence. Portland, Me.. Portland, Oreg., Port 
Townsend. Pensacola, San. Francisco, San Diego, and Wilmington, and those 
crossing the borders of British Columbia. Canada, and New Mexico; and, in my 
indgiiient.if these had been added there would have been T.'iO.OOO instead of 445,000 
llcmigrantswho came in. The statistics at the British Columbia and Canada bor¬ 
ders were dropped in 188.'i, for some unaccountab'e reason, and we have no idea 
how many people have come across the border either of Mexico. British Columbia, 
or Canada, since then, except in late years, when they were, on my suggestion, 
resmned. Even now large numbersof them cross the borders and come here, pay 
no head tax, and are not counted. For years they had a rule, which was-allowed 
by the Treasury Department, by which they counted two children as one person, 
and that falsified the statistics to s great extent, because there are more children 
than there are grown people in any community. In foreign families there are 6 
or 7 to the family, and in this country they average 5. 1 made a protest to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and that rule was rescinded. 

Q. Are there not statistics in the various places yon name, such as Baltimore, 
Norfolk, Port Townsend, etc., of the number that land?—A. There ought to be. 
The trouble is they take the steamship company's count, and the steamship com¬ 
panies frequently land large numtors of people as employees when theyare actually 
pass^gers. Those who work their way over, if they only peel potatoes for a metd 
of victuals, are considered and counted as employees and are landed without 
being recorded, and that is the last of them. I think the commission should 
devise some plan by which a check conld be had on the steamships’ manifests, and 
that every passenger should be counted as he lands. The office of lauding inspector 
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the hands of foreigners, and they are largely owned by one clique of bankers, who 
have their headquarters in London, Frankfort, Vienna, and Paris. They own the 
English, German, Scandinavian, and Italian lines of ocean steamers. 

y. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is there a name given to this company?—A. They are 
all under different names. 

Q, The same individuals own a large amount of stock?—A. The same individuals 
own the stock. The capital invested i.s foreign capital. Even steamers that have 
American names and registers now were not built here. 
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said yesterday that he thought the time limit in which certain classes of immi¬ 
grants who had come in in violation of the laws of this country could be deported 
might well be extended to three, four, or five years, but he made an exception in 
the case of those who came in in violation of the alien contract-labor law. Have 
you anything to say as to that matter, any suggestions to make?—A. I believe the 
time limit could be extended. I think that the pauper who was pauperized abroad 
should be supported by the community where he was raised and pauperized, and I 
believe that at any time when he becomes a public charge here, within four or five 
years, we ought to have the authority to send him to the community that neglected 
him or that caused his degraded condition. I do not think we are responsible, or 
that we ought to be held responsible, or ought to lie taxed to support th^eople who 
are degraded by the conditions that obtain in certain countries abroad. They tax the 
people to death to keep up large standing armies and navies, and grind them down 
to the starvation line of wages by keeping them ignorant, and when their burden 
is BO heavy they can not stand it, whenever they become charges, or when they 
get to the revolting point, they are anxious to get rid of them. Large masses of 
them have been sent here simiily because they have arrived at the danger line. 
And societies abroad aid and foster the sending of that class of people to this coun- 
tiy. I have in my report a list of KiO societies in England alone, called prisoners' 
aid societies, that make it their business to influence prisoners when their terms 
are over to come here. The .iudges often give them short sentences in prison, and 
the periods of sun eillance are made very long and so objectionable and burden¬ 
some that they are anxious to get away. They have to report where they have 
been regularly to the efficers of the law, or else they are thrown intq prison again 
under what is called surveillance. These prisoners’aid societies have no difficulty 
in getting rid of these criminals for life when they offer them the small amount 
that is required to come here—Cl 10s. It would cost as much to sustain them for 
two months at home as it does to send them here. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) The law in this country prohibits the landing of pau¬ 
pers and criminals. Do you think it is not effective'?—A. It is very laxly admin¬ 
istered. Unfortunately the heads of the bureaus at the port of New York, where 
nine-tenths of the immigrants land, are old officials, kept in office under all Admin¬ 
istrations since Colonel Weber took charge there. I investigated the prisoners’ 
aid societies, and in one of my reports I gave the names of the people sent here, 
and gave the numbers of the post-office money orders which the societies sent to 
them after they got here. Then they have a system of sending their superannu¬ 
ated people over here. Under the English governmental system after they work 
twenty- hve years they are iiensioned, and the pension is paid them in a lump sum 
if they will emigrate here; but tor fear they will not emigrate it is paid to them 
after they get here. Criminals are sent here, as well as paupers and the super¬ 
annuated. They dump their poorhouses here. I have not looked into the mat¬ 
ter of late years, and do not know of my own personal knowledge whether the 
percentage is kept up to the large proportion it was before, but it was done to a 
very large extent pnor to the former commissiim’s visit to Europe. 

Q. Have you any statistics or facts that you could leave with the commission 
bearing on this question?—A. Yes; I would be very ^lad to leave the names of the 
secretaries of these societies as they existed at the time I visited them, and their 
addresses, and give any'further data that I have. I looked into the post-office 
money-order office here and verified the statements I got on the other side, and 
found the money orders had been cashed on this side by the criminals, and they 
instanced that as a sharp way in which they got rid of their criminals. One of 
them.a Colonel Buchanan.showedmealetter begot from a criminal, stating that 
he had received his post-office money order on this side. I read the letter to Com¬ 
missioner Powderly, who was with me at the time, and in it the criminal stated 
he had some difficulty in being identified at the Post-Office Department in getting 
his order cashed; that he walked out and looked around and copied a s^ on the 
street to pat on the order, and went in and got it cashed; and Colonel Buchanan 
gave that as an instance to show how smart their people were in outwitting ns in 
onr regulations here. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennsdy.) Your identity was not known to them?—A. No. I 
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compelling them to live in the pale of settlement which includes the warmer and 
more fertile ports of Russia and the whole of Poland, extending from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea, and into the interior to the border of Courland and to the Sea of 
Azoif, where they were born and raised; and the Government did that for the pro¬ 
tection of the Russian people. The Hirsh Immigration Society expecto to bring 
all the pauper Jews to America. 

Q. The Russian Jews are not crimmals and do not become charges on the char¬ 
itable institutions of tins country, do they?—A. Their own charitable institutions 
take care of them. They do that in Rnssia, too. It costs the wealtliy Jews of 
England, Germany, and France $;i0,0(l0,000 a yoar to sustain the pauper Jews in 
the pale of settlement in Russia. They are anxious to get rid of them and have 
them come to this countiw, and they give them a start here, jieddling outfits, and 
they become self-sustaining after that. There are 3.000.000 pauper Jews in Rus¬ 
sia, and at $10 per liead, which is the lowest estimate, it costs the wealthy Jewish 
committees $30,000,000 ann nally to support them. 

Q. Are they looked upon as an undesirable class of immigrants in this country? 
Do the labor organizations take any interest in restricting that class of immigra¬ 
tion?—A. They do not enter into the labor nnions. except in such trades as are 
very little worked—tailoring and clothing business, for instance, which they 
iiiono]iolize altogether. They also make hats and caps and do other light work. 
They will not dig, nor carry a hod, nor farm, nor do any productive labor. They 
do not interfere much with the lalior organizations, except that they increase the 
class of middlemen in this country very largely, and the middleman is always a 
drain on the producer. 

y. What was your comiection with the Immigration service of the country?— 
A. I was connected with labor organizations some years ago, and was on their leg¬ 
islative oouuuittee before tiie committeesof Congress as far back as 1.S84, and have 
acted in that capacity l or some years. 1 was appointed at the request of the Amer¬ 
ican Federation ol' LalKir on the European Immigration Commission. Mr. Pow- 
derly was appointed to ro]iroseut the hnights of Labor and I had the indorsement 
of tlio American Federation of Labor, which was then, as it is now, under the pres¬ 
idency of Mr. Saniuel Gomiiers. 

y This Mr. Powderly is not the present Commis.sioner-General of Immigra¬ 
tion?—A. No; lie is a brother of the present Commissioner. We investigated the 
qnestion of immigration in the various countriesof Europe, and submitted a report, 
which first appeared in January of 1893, and Congress has done me the honor to 
reprint my report in 1893. The other reports were not reprinted. There were 
reports made \iy Colonel Weber, and Dr. Keuipster, Captain Cross, Mr. Powderly, 
and myself. Wo investigated the matter in all e.Nccpt the Scandinavian countries, 
.md we did not go to .Spain or Portugal, because there is very little emigration 
Irom tliere. We did not consider it worth while to go there. Scandinavian immi¬ 
gration is very desirable, and there is no more objection to it than there is to the 
Geriiiun, h’reuch. Jfnglish, or Irish. They are all welcome when tjioy come up to 
the requirements of e.visting law. 

Q. That is so of all the countries of north Europe?—A. They are all welcome, 
and are generally a good class of jieoplo and make good citizens. 

y. Have you any other suggestions to make, Mr. Bchulteis?—A. I hope that the 
commission will investigate this subject by looking into the questions that are in 
their syllabi, and make a report before this Congress ad.ioiirns, because, if Con¬ 
gress is to have the benefit of their work and labor, now is the time, when an act 
is pending. 1 think the first report ought to be on the subject of immigration, 
and it would aid Congress materially in coming to a conclusion on this qnestion, 
which has been before Congress for four years. It was passed by one CongresB 
preceding tliis and vetoed by President Cleveland, and it was passed over his veto 
m the House within twenty-four hours after the veto message arrived by a vote 
of something like 197 to 25; it may have been 175 to 27. 

y. The educational clause of the Lodge bill would not even affect the Russian 
Jews, would it?—A. They can nearly all read and write the Jewish language. 
The bill as it was originally drafted would have affected the Russian Jews. 

Q. How would it have affected them?—A. The original wording of it was in 
accordance with a recommendation in my report, “ native language,” and the 
wori^ “native language” were struck out. The native language of the Russian 
Jew is the Russian language. They can not read and write the Russianlangnage, 
but most of them can read and write the Jewish language. Lots of them are bom 
in other countries and never take the trouble to learn the language of the country 
where they are born and raised. The prepaid-ticket danse in the existing law, if 
enforced, would bar them. 

9 . Have you German statistics that show the number of Germans that come to 
this country for a certain year and then our statistics to put by the side of them?— 
A. Yes; I have here German statistics in one volume. Statistical Yearbook of the 
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German Empire, from 1871 to 1890, a period of nineteen years, and It will he 
found on page 14. 

Q. Can you pick out a certain year when there was large immigration to this 
country and show the number that left German ports and then show our own sta¬ 
tistics to show a discrepancy?—A. I believe I have that in my report on Italian 
statistics, immigration from 1889 to 1879. These tables are compiled from infor¬ 
mation received at the mayors' offices and the registered number of passports 
delivered and corresponds with the amount paid for them, and therefore these sta¬ 
tistics are absolutely correct. They charge $3.50 for a passport, and they get that 
money from the emigrant, and we only charge $1 head tar. The foreign govern¬ 
ment makes more from the passport than we get from the head tax. The same is 
the case in Germany. That is another reason, in my judgment, why the head 
tax should be increased here. They make their service self-sustaining, and the 
money they get for the passports pays for every particle of the service and brings 
a revenue iteSdes. The grand total for six years was 1,174,901, and in our statis¬ 
tics for 1800, published by the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, a smaller number is given 
for the entire country than appear in the city of New York alone. Italian papers 
make great sport of the fact that our statistics are so unreliable. I have read a 
statement In an Italian paper which makes this point that American statistics can 
not be taken as a basis: "It will be sufficient to quote the fftct that the census of 
1890 gave only 182,000 Italians living in the United States, while it is certain that 
the number then approached and now exceeds SOO.OOO.” 'This is taken from 
Bollettino della Soc. Geog. Italians, Ser. Ill, Vol. Vlll, Fas. X, p. 825. It is found 
on page 63 of the Quarterly for March, 1896, of the American Statistical Associa¬ 
tion, of which Mr. North, one of the members of this commission, is one of the 
counsellors. That is an authoritative statistical association, the best in the Unit^ 
States. 

Q. Goes back for a series of years, does it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I would like to have you give us the total of emigrants leaving the ports of 
the German Empire for, say, a period of ten years, that we may comjiare that with 
our immigration reports to see if there is any disparity.—A. 1 will state that each 
port has its own separate reports. 

Q. Are they not consolidated?—A. Yes: but that consolidation is, in my judg¬ 
ment, not as effective as to get the special reports. Take ports like Bremen and 
Hamburg and tliose ports where they go into the nationality of the emigrant. 
For that reason I prefer them to these. In our statistics we take everybody that 
comes from Hamburg and mark them down as Germans, although only one-third 
that emigrate from that port are Germans. All the .Tews that come from Russia 
go on the boat at Hamburg, and the statistics we have iii this country on immi¬ 
grants from Hamburg are unreliable and are not to be depended upon. That is 
one thing I hope this commission will investig.ite and see that they are counted 
properly and according to the place where they were bom, and not charged as 
being of the country from which they ship. English statistics are swelled by the 
fact that large numbers are sent to Liverpool and from there here and are called 
English people. They distribute them; particularly the Hirsch Society makes it 
a business of distributing them. I met immigrants that bad been shipped at Ham¬ 
burg to Liverpool and then from Liverjax)! here. It sends them down to Genoa. 

, They used to be counted as Italians when they arrived in New York because they 
arrived from Genoa or any place in Italy or Palermo. That matter bas never 
been presented to committees in Congress or been investigated; and yet my own 
investigation shows me that in order to get accurate statistics we should have the 
nativity of the inimigrant and count him from that place as it appears on the 
steamships’ manifests, rather than from the port from which be saila 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have you any given year, taking the foreign statistics, 
complete or not complete, and ours, to show that ihere are more dipped from 
abroad than land here?—A. Yes; the year 1891; I examined into the question. 

Q. What discrepancy did you find?-A. In Italian immigration, 50 per cent only 
were counted at the port of New York. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakeib.) How far is the padrone system in execution in this 
country?—A. I believe there are about 80 Italian banks in New York City now, 
and most of them still keep up that system, but not to so large an extent as they 
did some years ago, because their own people have protested against the slavery 
that they impose upon Italians. There have been meetings in places like Boston 
and New York of Italian citizens.protesting against this state of slavery, and pro¬ 
tests have been made here at Washington, and they do those things largely under 
cover now. I have copies of newspapers published in New York City—Italian 
papers—by these so-called bankers, who are simply immigration agents, and some 
of their sheets I have here. One is called “ Bollettino Della Emigrazione.” This 
was the official organ of the Italian Society of Immigration (Limited). Another 
is called “II F^eramosca.” Both are published in New York. These bankers 
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take care of the immigrantH' money and write their letters and answer them. 
The Italian people are so illiterate that they have, in the streets of Naples, for 
instance, men as numerous as peanut venders are in this country whose business 
it is to write letters for them. The bunkers take care of their earnings until they 
get enough money to go home—say, $350 to $400. That is the avera^ capital for 
an Italian. He never has to work himself when he gets home. He is a boss, and 
wears velvet knee breeches and silk hat and has his fellow Italians work for him 
at from 14 to 19 cents per day. He is a shining advertisement for the steamship 
agents, 

Q. To what extent could persons or firms wanting labor be supplied through the 
padrone system?—A. They can get from 50 to 100 men at a time. 1 was offered 50 
a day by one agent when I was in Italy. 1 pretended I was looking for contract 
laborers there. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you believe there are any blocks of alien contract 
laborers brought into this country any more?—A. Not in very large blocks any 
more, because, as I said, the Italians themselves have protested. Wherever there 
are blocks, the padrone system prevails, and that has been discountenanced by the 
Italian Government itself, and they now move in small lots of live or six. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You think it is passing away, partly through the 
execution of the law in this country and also the senfiment against it in Italy?— 
A. The sentiment against it, in my judgment, has more to do with it than the 
rigid enforcement of the law, because it has never been a popular law with the 
immigration officials, and yet it has had its effect. The mere knowledge on 
the other side that tl.eso things were prohibited has shovm workingmen that there 
must be some reason why ho is not wanted here, and as soon as ho finds that the 
conditions are not as pictured to him (that this is a land of milk and honey and 
that gold can be pick^ up on the streets) they think twice before they emigrate, 
and in that way it has done a great deal of good. I think the law would have 
helped very largely and would have been more efficient if it had been enforced, 
but we had no means of finding who came under contract, except by going among 
the immigrants when they arrived. There should have been an inspector on these 
steamers unknown to them. 

Q. You have made the immigraut question aconsiderable study, have younot?— 
A. Yes; I have studied it since 1884, and have been interested in the subject as a 
student of political economy and social science. 

(J. 1 wish you would state what effect, if any, the colonization of immifjrants in 
this country has on their customs and the inhabitants of this country and upon 
themselves?—A. I do not think the effect is very good, but very fortunately the 
question settles itself in time. The second generation, in spite of their coloni¬ 
zation, generally learns how to read and write and speak the English language. 
It has a bad effect, unquestionably, to colonize them as I saw them colonized in 
the cities of New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, and Cincinnati. It is not 
a good plan, but they settle that way for convenience. Blood is, thicker than 
water, and they would rather get together than to scatter, and for that reason the 
Latins would rather go to South America, if it were made convenient. They 
have a hospital in New York and treat immigrants when they land here. I have 
known as nigh as 800 to be in there at a time. If they were sound, as the ship 
surgeons swore they were, there would not be quite so many sent to the hospitiu 
on their arrival here, 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you think that Congress wonld, in twenty years, or. 
anyperiodof time, entertain suchapropositionssincreasingthe head taxto$Ui?—A. 
Yes; 1 believe Congress is ready, and I believe the next legislation w'ill be on the 
head-tax question, and the head tax wdll be largely increased. The present Com¬ 
missioner of Immigration, I understand, recommends an increase of the head tax. 

Q. Yes; $2.—A. Two dollars. That js only to cover the expense of buildings at 
Ellis Island. It will not make the service self-sustaining. The steamship people 
add it to the price of the ticket, and it is effectual as a remedy in proportion to the 
amount added. Two dollars would not be appreciable. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You mentioned that in Detroit you saw with your own 
eyes hundreds of Canadians come over there and work and pass back into Canada 
at night. What year was that?—A. That was in 1878-77. 

Q. I thought it could not have been during late years.—A. I was in the govern¬ 
mental service at the port of Detroit for a year and a half at that time, and have 
visited there several times since. 

Q. Axe you aware that now there is no such thing in existence—that it is almost 
Impossible to bring a Canadian over there and have him work and return the same 
day?—A. I understand that the present Congressman from Detroit. Mr. Corliss, 
endeavored very strenuously during the last two Congresses to get an amendment 
to the Lodge bill compelling persons who worked on the American side to live 
there also. 
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Washinuton, D. C., Fehruary JO, 1S09. 

TESTIMONY OF HON. T. V. POWDERLY, 

Cirntmiim-ioHer-Getieral of Immigration. 

The commission met at 2 p. m., February 10, 1899. Vice-Chairman Phillips 
presided and introduced the witness, lion. T. V. Powderly. Coinmissiouor-Gleneriil 
of Immigration. He suggested that Mr. Powderly make a general statement, 
being guided by the commission’s syllabi. 

Mr. PowjjEiiLY. I note from your remarks that you very kindly afford me the 
opportunity to make a statement, but 1 did not come prepared to do anything of 
the kind: in fact, 1 have had no opportunity, since the receipt of your first invita¬ 
tion to come before the commission, to prepare anything; I have been very busy, 
and I would much iirel'er that you ask some questions which, of course, will lead 
up to the making of statements. I note here, '• Etfectsof immigration in the sev¬ 
eral industries; on employment in skilled trades and unskilled occupations; on 
wages; on morale.'’ In relation to the effects of immigration outlie several indus¬ 
tries 1 am not prepared to make any antheiitic statement: that is, a statement 
based upon any facts or data in iiiy possession. No effort has been made, so far as 
I am aware, to gather information on this particular point except from among 
workingmen through their organizations, and they note that the effect of imnr- 
gration on some trades and occupations has been bad, particularly the calling of 
mining. In the anthracite region the effect has been very bad. ami in order to get 
at a fair idea of it t think it would not bo unwise for your commission to visit tliat 
region. You will there learn that—I believe in 1899. during a miners’ strike which 
was then in progress—a man who was connected with one of the coni companies 
made the statement that in order to defeat tlio men in tlii'ir demands it would bo 
noccs.sary to bring cheap labor from Europe; and shortly after that miners were 
noticed coming to the anthracite region in large numbers from Italy, Hungary, 
Russia, and other far-off lauds. 1 do not think I am making an exaggerated state¬ 
ment when 1 tell you that at least three men are standing around ini ho coal regions 
awaiting each iiluoe. I do not think 1 make that statement too broadly when 1 
make it in that language. The mines are not working full time, and fnose who 
are working find that neighbors of tlioii’sare ready and anxious to take their places. 
You will find also, if you go to the coal regions, streets in towns—I will go further 
than that—a small town, where yon may walk from end to end. and you will hear 
the American language spoken very rarely. Within the last two years 1 walked 
through that place, and 1 did not meet a man nor a woman who could speak our 
language. These people came here originally in response to tho demands of the 
employers of miners. Their effect waslaid upon business, because they consented 
to work for the lowest possible wage on which men could subsist: as a conseijueuce 
the merchants felt it. the entire bu-sinees community felt it, and it has had a very 
bad effect, not alone upon the raincre but those who dejiend upon them. It has 
also been tho means of drainingonr country of a vastiimount of money. I aranot 
prepared to give you figures, for I could not do it without consultation with the 
post-office authorities, but in the year 1890 something like ,‘58O,U00 went outof two 
communities in Luzerne County. I'a.: I give you this on hearsay; f am not pre¬ 
pared to make the statement and as-sure you tlmt it is correct. In Lackawanna 
County, from the upper end. I have lieen told by business men that over $100,090 
went to Europe from men who are not citizens, who do not speak our language, 
and who have undersold the American miner in tho market. 

Q. (By Mi . North.) Do these men intend to remain permanently in this coun¬ 
try?—A, Very rarely do such men intend to remain. We have in Lackawanna 
Countya vast number of Italians who came, and who have purchased little 
homes. They are paying for them and they are bringing up their children as 
Americans. They intend to remain. They aro good people. We have Hunga¬ 
rians and Polanders who do the same, who make very good citizens; but, in the 
main, the vast ma,iority of those who come slay but a short time, and they will 
tell you that their desire is to reap the benefit of their labor here and carry a few 
hundred dollars home with them. 

Q. To what nationality does that refer'?—A. It does not apply to any particular 
nationality, the Hungarians, the Italians, and some of the Polanders desire to go 
home, but, in the main, the ma,iority of those who want to go back, and do go 
back, are from southern Italy. Thoee who come from northern Italy like our 
climate; they like our country, and remain. They make very good citizens. 

Q, (By Mr, Fakquhar.) Do you know, or believe, that the padrone system 
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exists in mining in Pennsylvania?—A. 1 believe the padrone system has existed for 
years, and in one form or another it has flonrishM. I believe it still exists, in 
that it has never gone ont of existence since it vras first inangnrated or established. 

Q. Then the alien contract-labor law is not apparently sufficient in suppress¬ 
ing this padrone system?—A. No; because they adopt a method that is very hard 
of detection. For Instance, a man comes to this country, bright, active, and intel¬ 
ligent; he learns the American language. He is taken in charge by his employer, 
who says to him, “You are acquainted in Italy (in Hungary, Belgium, or what¬ 
ever land he comes from); I want four or five good men (or a dozen, as the case 
may be), but, under the law, I can not send for them. You can write for them 
and warn them against making any disclosure on arriving here that would indi¬ 
cate that they are contract laborers or coming here under any agreement.” And 
these men come. Not long ago thirty men came from Syria, and they claimed 
they were all of one family. There were two facts. One was that they claimed 
they were of one family, the other that they were going to the one destination. 
Those were the only suspicious circumstances connected with that case, but I am 
convinced that they came here under an agreement. We are now investigating 
the matter. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) Have you any remedy upder the alien contract-labor law?— 
A. W 1 have no remedy unless we prove a contract. We must show that a con¬ 
tract was made abroad. There are rulings and decisions of the courts to that 
effect, taking the ground that unless a contract, expressed or implied, was made 
abroad we have no right to send them back. 

Q. Have you any suggested amendment to the law?—A. In that respect I would 
suggest that when the fact that they came in response to an invitation of any kind 
is proved, oven though they did not become a party to a contract on the other 
side, that that should be sumcient to class them as alien contract laborers. 

Q. (By Mr. Otjen.) Do you think that would be practical?—A. I do. 

Q. Would men be privileged to write to their relatives suggesting that they 
come?—A. That, of course, would be different. There is notlmig to prohibit one 
from giving information to his relatives abroad, sending for them, and pa}ring 
their passage. I had reference to an invitation from an apparently uninterested 
party—from one not a relative. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) The hiring must have something of a contract in it to 
come under the law?—A. Yes. 

(3. (By Mr. Phillips.) Youspokeofthosepeople—foreigners—having “under- 
sola” our people. Do you mean underselling their labor?—A. I mean their labor. 
They sell their labor much cheaper than our people do; but when I say our people 
I do not mdhn native Americans, I mean foreigners who have become naturalised, 
as well as those who were born here. 


<J. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What have been the changes in nationality in the 
mining regions of PenrOTlvania, say, for the last forty years? Were the original 
miners Americans?—A. The original miners in the anthracite regions were Irish, 
Scotch, English, Welsh, and Glerman, in the order in which I give them. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) Naturalized?—A. Yes. 

(J. (By Mr. Farquhah.) Have they been entirely driven out of mining by the 
nationalities that succeeded them?—A. I will take you to towns in the anthracite 
regions and point out to you houses, with four or five rooms, which I have visited, 
now occupied by anywhere from ten to twenty, twenty-five or thirty people and 
upward, maybe men, very few women. These houses were formerly occupied 
by a father, a mother, and three, four, five, or six children. They are now occu¬ 
pied by a number of men, poor fellows, stalwart men some of them, and good men, 
hut in ignorance of their rights, with but little ambition save to work. They are 
industrious, and they have taken the places of the men of families. 

Q, What is the prevailing nationality of the miners in Pennsylvania?—A, I do 
not think I could tell yon. There are a vast number of Italians, 

(3. What nationality stands first in numbers?—A. I think the Hungarians and 
Italiaiis are about equal. There are a number of Welshmen yet. 

Q. Was the standard of living of the old miners of Pennsylvania as good as the 
average standard of that class of labor throughout this country in any other call¬ 
ing?—A. The miner of Pennsylvania aspired to the very beat in the land, and he 
had it as far as his means would go. He had his carpete on his,floor, he had his 
sewmg machine for his vrife, his children were well dressed, there were pictures 
on the wall, mirrors, and all the comforts of a modern home, inclhffing In many 
instances organs and pianos. 

Q. Under the law of July, 1864, which was virtually repealed in 1868 or 1889, 
we opened wide the gates of this country to immigration. Is it a fact that nearly 
all these changes came into the mining regions during Ihat time because of 
607a-3 
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Eoreign Mpulation?—A. The change began immediately following the war, even 
during tne war. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) In naming the varioue nationalities that were prominent 
In mining, in their order, you did not name Americans: were there any Americans 
Bmployed?—A. There were Americans; yes. I thought the question related only 
io foreigners. Of course there were Americans. 

Q. What per cent would there be of Americans now!—A. Very few Americans; 
that is, since the foreigners came. Americans, as a rule, took to mining very 
rarely. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquhar.) Were the succeeding generations of foreigners there— 
srhich were mainly Britons—driven out by a lower race?—A. I would hate to say 
;hey were a lower race. 

Q. I mean less skilled and working for less wages.—A. Put it in this way: Less 
lesirable. 

Q. (By Representative Otjf.n.) Lees educated?—A. Less desirable. The chil- 
Iren of some of these people are very bright, very good, and will make good 
Americans. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquhab.) Do those of this second generation, or even the original 
mmi^ants, naturally take to trade organizations?—A. I think they do, I have 
mown of great numbers of them joining labor organization!. 

Q. Can you state the difference in the wage scales of the sixties and the early 
leventies and the iiresent rate of wage there?—A. No: I could not. There are a 
lumber of other elements that enter into the lowering of wages and the lack of 
wstivity in the coal trade. Anthracite coal is expensive, and in recent years the 
;as stove, the gasoline stove, and the oilstove have displaced the anthracite cook- 
ng stove in the cities. Great inroads have been made upon the anthracite trade 
jhrough these agencies. 

Q. (By Mr. Phiixips.) Have combinations or trusts had anything" to do with 
reducing the number of laborers or the output of coal?—A. No; I can not say that 
:hey have. The coal pool, which was Intended to limit production for the purpose 
if keeping up prices, is the only thing in the shape of a trust that the anthracite 
•egion has had to complain of— at least that approaches nearest to a trust—but 
:hat was a matter of protection, and I do not think the trusts have figured very 
jreatly in the reduction of wages of the men. 

Q. Are there many combinations between large firms in the coal regions—have 
they any big combination regulating the output, to your knowledge?—A. No; I 
Jo not know of any, only, of course, what is known as the “ coal pool” of New 
^ork. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Is it nottme that instead of this former labor being 
forced out of employment it has gone up into a higher scale of employment into 
iccupations which require more education? Does not the second generation go 
lut of mining because it goes into those positions?—A. That is true largely, but 
the miners themselves-those who were actively engaged in mining—were obliged 
to go away. Yon read of the shooting of the miners who were on a strike at 
Hazleton, Pa., a year ago last September. It was known as the “ Latimer shoot¬ 


ing affair.” A number of men were shotthat day and they belonged to these nation- 
ilities that we have discussed here, and among those who did the shooting were 
the sons of former miners. I went to Wilkesbarre ouce during the trial of those 
who did the shooting, and engaged in conversation with one of the men whose 
father was at one time a miner in that region. Ee was among the deputies, or 
among those who made up the sheriff’s posse. I asked him how he could find it 
in his heart to shoot at those poor fellows without orders, for that, as 1 understood 
it, was what they had done at the time, and I put the question to him in that way. 
His reply recalled an incident in my own experience. Sometime in 1881 I addressed 
a meeting in the Latimer schoolhonse, or that neighborhood, at the very spot 
where the shooting took place. There were present in the meeting a number of 
Irish, German, Welsh, English, and Scotch miners, and one of them made the 
statement that, “ We will have to go away before this influx of cheap labor and 
leave here, leave our homes. ” There was a Scotchman who took up the discussion 
toward the close, and he said: “ I am told we must leave here, and go away from 
these hills apd valleys that we have beautified with our labor. I brought my 
family up here. . I came here thirty-five years ago, raised my family, and gave 
them an education, and now, in the latter end of my life, I am told I must leave 
my home and go away. I will not do it.” But he did do it, and relatives of his 
were among the men who held rifles that day, so that it did not require the order 
9 f the sheriff to impel at least some of them to shoot. I have this from his own 
lips; so that while 1 have nothing to say as to the shooting or its legal or moral 
MTOOt, that is a fact that must be taken into consideration Tn discussing it. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillifs.) Did the ” Molly McGuires” create a great distnrbanoe 
In that region? It might be of interest to the commission to know how that 
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originated,—A. I can not say so ranch about that, because I never was a “Molly 
McGuire.” I have so often been called a “Molly McGuire” that I look with sus¬ 
picion upon any charge against another; and they charged the “ Molly McGuires” 
with a number of things that they never did, ana that no one else did. 

Q. Was there any condition in the coal regions that led up to what was called 
the “Molly McGuire” inoveinent?—A. Yes; there were conditions there, such as 
favoritism; I believe the principal offense on the part of those who were punished 
by the “ Molly McGuires ” was that they discharged certain miners and hired 
their friends and relatives in preference, giving them the preference in good 
chambers, drifts, and heading.s, and such things as that, known to the miners. 
They were largely personal matters. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqtthar.) Was it an organized labor quarrel?—A. The “Molly 
McGuires ” was not a labor organization at all. It is charged they were a branch 
of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, but the Ancient Order of Hibernians had 
nothing in common with the “Molly McGuires.” 

Q. In what way do you think the alien contract-labor law is insufScient to 
exdude the undesiralde and at the same time suppress the system of contracting 
for foreign low-priced labor in this country? Can yon suggest any amendment, 
or can you state how it operates, what your means are for discovering where these 
contracts are made, how they are made, and whether steamship companies or the 
foreign boards of relief are concerned in bringing this class of labor to the 
country.—A. 1 believe that until very recently some of the poorhonses or charitable 
institutions in England, Ireland, Hcotland, Wales, and Italy were drawn upon for 
immigrants to come to this country; but the inspection now is so rigid that they 
seldom attempt to send their cripple.s, imbeciles, and persons afflicted with disease 
hero. I made a recommendation which the Secretary of the Treasury was kind 
enough to incorporate in his report. In this recommendation I said [reading]: 

“ In this connection it is deemed advisable to suggest that a law be ^ssed which 
will exact a rigid medical examination of every immigrant. Its importance can 
not be overe.stimated when we consider that a vast tide of immigration from 
eastern Europe and the Orient finds its way through England to this country.” 

The tide soon changed from the Orient. We get avast number of Asiatics, 
and they come afflicted with a number of diseases. A prominent physician in 
New York assured me that great numbers of them were tainted with venereal dis¬ 
ease, and he had no doubt that leprosy frequently came through our ports. 1 dele¬ 
gated an inspector—Robert Watchom—to go to Europe and watch the methods in 
sending people here from England, and he reports in this way: 

“The inspection to a layman looks like a very rapid affair, the passengers pass¬ 
ing the physician at a rate approximately of 2,000 an hour. Only in a few 
instances were heads uncovered. * * •” 

To show you the relevancy of that remark, there is a skin disease known as 
faviis, a disease prevalent among children. It originates in filth, and eventually 
removes the hair from the head. Once the disease attacks the head it takes months, 
sometimes years, to eradicate it, and once the hair comes off it never comes back 
again. A great many good people find fault with sending back a child thus 
afflicted; they say that the child should not be returned. They say, furthermore. 
It is inhuman to send such a child back and oblige the father and mother to go 
with it. 1 took this view of it—that it would be more humane to send that child 
back than allow the little creature to run around among the children of our own 
citizens and spread its disease; that our duty was first to our own children; that 
we might inflict hardship on a dozen, a hundred, or a thousand, but we would in 
like proportion save our own children from contact with this disease or those 
afflicted with it. [Beading:] 

“ Only in a few instances were heads uncovered, so that it can not be said to 
have been a very searching inquiry, although it must be remembered that he had 
seen most of them at the lodging houses the night previous. This physician, it 
must be borne in mind, is under no obligation to point out that this or that emi¬ 
grant is likely to be objectionable to the United States immigration authorities. 
His sole duty, under British laws and regulations, is to protect the health of the 
emimants while on board ship.” 

I have recommended that we station agents of the Immigration Bnfwu, directly 
responsible to the head of the Bureau, at foreign ports, to examine those who come 
as to their health and morals—I mecm those woo have been convicted of some 
crime—and to examine them generally to see what class of people we are getting. 
If that is done we will be able to keep a great many people at hdme who would 
otherwise go to the expense and hardship of an ocean journey to our shores; it 
would be a benefit to the immigrant, and a benefit to our own people. 

Q. Do you think you would get the cooperation of the foreign governments to 
carry out such a plan as that?—A. We have our consuls abroM now to examine 
them, but they do it so rapidly that they can not do justice to the law. We have 
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at this moment a reqnest from the consol at Naples, asking that an immigration 
ofBcial be stationed were, and who states that he can not in any way do jnstice to 
the immigration laws in making the inspection. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do yon desire to have that recommendation pot in the 
form of legislation?—A. Yes. , w • 

tj. Do yon not anticipate opposition from the steamship companies’ lobby m 
getting snch legislation as that?—A. No; I do not think the steamsb^ companies 
would oppose that; 1 do not see why they shonld, because when we discover that 
a person who comes over is afflicl^ with a disease we send him back at the 
expense of the steamship company. It would be a saving to them, you know, to 
have the inspection made on the other aide. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) How powerful is this steamship company lobby?—A. You 
are now leading me to unknown depths; I have never waded in. 

Q. (By Representative Otjen.) Under your present laws or regulations, have 
yon inspectors stationed at any of these places?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) You have spoken of a class of people coming from Asia. 
What race or nationality are they?—A. A number of Syrians are coming. Japa- 
nese are coming in in vast numbers now on onr Western coast. 

Q. Are they subject to such diseases as you speak about?—A. Many of them are. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) What is the physical condition of tne Russian Jews who 
come here?—A. The physical condition of many of them is rather poor. 

Q. Are many of those iieople coming?—A. The tide is increasing; yes. 

Q. Are they desirable citizens?-A. Some of them are; but, in the main, I think 
not. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Are they assisted immigrants, mainly?—A. A great 
many of them are assisted. 

Q. From foreign funds?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Set up in business, after they get here, through the same 
agency?—A. There is no doubt of that. They come here and engage in peddling 
and in the vending of fruit, managing push carts, and following like occupations. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) How about settlements of Russian Jews—is there one in 
Tennessee?-A. Idonotthinkt^twassuccessfnl. I have been informed it was not 
a success, but as to its progress 1 have no information. There was one organized. 
I believe, in New Jersey, with the intention of tilling the land, but it proved a 
failure. 

Q. Was that a Baron Hirsch colony?—A. Yes. „ rr- ^ 


that somebody must be doing i 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In article 13 of the Treasury circular of August IB, 
1898, we find the following: . 

“Art. 13. There shall be delivered to the commissioner of immigration at the 
port of arrival, by the master or commanding officer of the vessel, lists or mani¬ 
fests made at the time and place of embarkation of such immigrants, which 
shall, in answer to questions at the top of said lists or manifests, state to e^h, of 
said passengers: (1) Full name; (3) age; (3) sex; (4) whether married or single; 
(6) calling or occupation; (0) whether able to read or write: (7) nationality; (8) 
last residence; (9) seaport for landing in the United States; (10) final destination 
in the United States; (11) whether having a ticket through to such final dwtina- 
tion; (12) whether the immigrant has paid his own passage or whether it has 
bMn paid by other persons, or by any corporation, society, municipality, or gov¬ 
ernment; (13) whether in possession of money: and, if so, whether upward of 880, 
and how much if ^0 or less; ( 14 ) whether going to join a relative; and if so, what 
relative, and his name and address; (16) whether ever before in the United States; 
and if so, when and where; (10)whetter ever in prison or almshouse, or sup¬ 
ported by charity; (17) whether a polygamist: (18) whether under contract, 
expressed or implied, to perform labor in the United States; (19) the immimnnt’s 
condition of health, mentally and physically, and whether deformed or crippled; 


charge that iney are assisung, oui u, is qui«3 eviueui. 
it; or course, we can not tell. 

1 article 13 of the Treasury circular of August 19, 


and if so, from what cause.” , a 

Thecommission would like to knowif, in every report, this list or manifest is made 
out in Europe in good faith and supervised ^ onr consuls; and also whether, 
when the immigrants reach this side, say, at Ellis Island, there is an adequate 
inspection to knowhow thoroughly it is carried out, and whether that regulation 
itsSf is sufficient in safeguarding this country against undesirable imminants?— 
A. The circular to which you refer grows out of this law, section 1 of tie act of 
Marchs, 1898 (reading): , 

“* * * That, in addition to conforming to all present requirements of law, 
upon the arrival of any alien immigrants by water at any port within the United 
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States, it shall be the duty of the master or commanding officer of the steamer or 
sailing vessel having said immigrants on board to deliver to the proper inspector 
of immigration at the port lists or manifests made atthetimeandpkK>Bof embarka¬ 
tion of each alien immigrants on board such steamer or vessel, which shall, in 
answer to questions at the top of said lists, state as to each immigrant the full 
name, age, and sex; whether married or single; the calling or occnpanon; whether 
able to read or write; the nationality; the last residence; the seaport for landing 
in the United States; the final destination, if any, beyond the seaport of landing; 
whether having a ticket through to such final destination; whether the immigrant 
has paid his own passage or whether it has been paid by other persons or by any 
corporation, society, inuniidpality, or government; whether in possession of 
money; and if so, whether upwards of thirty dollars, and how much if thirty dol¬ 
lars or leas; whether going to join a relative; and if so, what relative and his name 
and address; whether ever before in the United States; and if so, when and where; 
whetherever in prison or almshouse or suppoited by charity; whether a polygamist; 
whether under contract, expressed or implied, to perform labor in the United 
States; and what is the immigrant’s condition of health, mentally and physically, 
and whether deformed or crippled; and if so, from what cause.” 

That la done on a manifest of steerage immigrants alone, and yon notice in read¬ 
ing the law tliat it applies to no class of immigrants in particular, that it d^s 
alike with the immigrant who comes in the first or second cabin as well as the 
immigrant who comes in the steerage. Year before last., shortly after I was 
appointed, I heard from a friend of mine in England that one of the most notori¬ 
ous and dangerous anarchists in Europe was to take passage for this country. He 
gave mo the nam(' of the vessel and stated the he was coming in the first cabin. 
He was an immigrant; it was his intention to take up his residence in the United 
States. 1 am not prepare<l to say just how he was forbidden or, rather, how he 
was prevented from coming here. I would rather not make the statement, bnt 
he was checkmated in his designs upon our people. 

In October last, noticing for some time that there was no examination made of 
alien immigrants in first and second cabins, I drew up a circular requiring that it 
bo done. Americans who go abroad dislike very much to be c^led into an office 
on the other side just as they are going aboard a vessel and answer all these ques¬ 
tions. We would endeavor to make it easy for the steamship company and for the 
passengers—travelers—by having the inspection done on ward the vessel and 
sworn to on this aide, but, of course, that would not be in accordance with law, 
and we could not do it. I would like very much to see the law amended so as to 
allow the inspection to be made on board the vessels. 

Q. (By Mr. Nokth.) Aliens only?—A. Aliens only. Of course, when it is once 
established that a man or woman is an American citizen or is coming here merely 
on business or a visit, we ask no further quMtion. I suppose you saw in the papers 
recently an account of a prominent Englishman who was asked the question if he 
was ever in prison or convicted of any offense. He became highly offended. It is 
absolutely necessary for us to know who comes, but, inasmuch as the rates in the 
cabins have been reduced, a number of the most dangerous people will come that 
way. I have no fear of a poor man who comes in the steerage or cabin, honestly 
intending to live here, with no anarchistic tendencies. He will make a good citi 
zen; but the man who comes here to stir up strife and act the demagogue, rich or 
poor, I would keep out, no matter who he is or where he comes from, and it is 
against such people that we make the provision. 

Q. Is there no provision that pertains distinctly to anarchists?-A. None 
whatever. 

Ci. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Do you mean that you would have the examination take 
place after they go aboard and the vessel has sailed?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then have them sent back at the expense of the steamship companies if 
they are found to be undesirable?-A. Yes. 

Q. Would the powerful steamship companies contend against that?—A. At 
present we are making the examination abroad as well as here, and it would be 
much better for the steamship company, it seems to me, to have the required 
examination made on the other side. The steerage immigrants are all inspected 
before they come over. 

Q- (By Representative Otjen.) Who makes that inspection?—A. Onrconsnla 
iuS.’ y It has been stated that the counting of the Immigrants 

that come into this country under these manifests in the collection of the head tax 
is not rigidly performed. Is the head tax paid under this manifest?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any way of avoiding the counting, from these manife;^, of the ntim- 
Mr of immigrants and the head tax in the system you have at New York?—A. 
YM’toere is, by reason of not making the examination of ^e cabin immigrants. 
We have, only to-day, a complaint of men coming over in the of certain 
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vessels who were not manifested at all. We have also information that seven op 
eight men who notified the agent of the vessel on the other aide that they were 
American citizens never were in this conntry at all. They are not on the manifest 
of the vessel. Now, what we want is—and 1 believe it is the wish of the Depart¬ 
ment generally—not to harass or emharrass either the traveling man or woman 
or the steamship company, and for that reason, to have these questions asked on 
board ship. We could arrange to have a slip of paper containing the questions 
and stating the reasons why they were asked handed to each passenger, so that 
before he went to the purser to make his statement he would know what it meant; 
but that, of course, we could not (a.rry out, because it would be a violation of the 
law as it now exists. 13nt if the law can be amended so as to do that it will be 
the practical way to do it. 

Q. What percentage avoid paying the head tax?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Is it 2 per cent or :i per cent?—A. No; perhaps 1. 

Q. Nothing like half?—A. Oh. no. 

Q. Have you not made a recommendation to enlarge the head tax?—A. I have 
recommended that it be increased to $2. 

Q. What are your reason.s?—A. My reasons are that we may have a sufficient 
force to patrol the entire Canadian and Mexican borders, and establish agents of 
the Immigration Bureau abroad. At the pre.sent time immigrants who feel that 
they will not be permitted to land at New York, whose ailments are manifest, 
take passage for Canada; purchase a ticket, we will say, to Montreal. We have 
a station at Quebec, and in the winter time they land at St. Johns and Halifax. It 
is removed to St. Johns and Halifax in the winter. We have no right to examine 
the immigrants landed there if they are manifested to any part of Canada, but if 
they are manifested to any part of the Ilniled States, then our commissioner and 
his inspectors at Quebec have the right to examine them. They have learned 
abroad of this method of making examination, and manifest the undesirable ones 
to some point near the American border. Tliey como there, escaping Inspection, 
and in a few days walk over the line, and we have thetn. We are constantly send¬ 
ing them back, but under the law we can deport them only to the country 
whence they came, which is Canada; and they cross the line at some other point. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) Would yon have the law so amended that j^ou could 
deport them to their original country?—A. I would. They are not citizens of 
Canada, and therefore can not claim to bo citizens of Canada. Once the fact is 
established that they are citizens of a foreign country they should bo sent back. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If they should be sent back, who would bear that 
exiiense?—A. The steamship company that brought them here. 

Q. Suppose you could not prove it?—A. We would not have much difficulty 
in doing that. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauquhak. ) What is the percentage that surreptitiously orosws the 
Canadian frontier?—A. I am not in position to answer that question. It is said 
some place that “All men are liars.” They come over the border to us and they 
lie. They say they have been in this country five, six, or ten years. They go into 
a poorhouse. They change their names. Every once in a while it develops that 
a certain man or woman in a public imstitution was known by another name on 
landing. I have not the least doubt that the greater part of the infirm people 
that come to us, aliens that drift into our institutions, come by way of Canada. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) Are the statistics of Immigration through Canada defect¬ 
ive—A. Yes; very. 

Q. (By Mr. Farijuhar.) How is your inspection there?—A. The insiiectlon is 
all right, but we have no right to inspect a person who is not coming to this 
countiT. 

Q. Would jrou catch them coming this way?—A. Yes. 

Q. You desire the increase in the head tax, to put on more insj^tors on the 
Mexican and Canadian frontiers?—A. To police the entire border; it ought to bo 
done. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) Is that the only remedy?—A That is not the only remedy; 
no. Another remedy is to make a thorough medical examination of all who come. 

Q. Through Canada?—A. Everywhere. I would examine the men as carefully 
as our troops were examined when apxdying for enlistment during the late war. 
I contend tnat if it were necessary to select good, sound, healthy men, physically 
and mentally, to engage in the work of killing and being killed, that it is even 
more necessary to examine those who come to this country with a view-of-enlist¬ 
ing in the army of producers and to become the future cltlzenB and fathers and 
mothers of citizens in this conntry. If that is done, we will send back every 
unsound man. If we have the insjiection as it ought to be, in Europe and at these 
foreign ports, we can detect a great many who are coming here as alien contract 
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laborers, if the law is slightly amended so as to make any evidence of agreement 
or of an influence used abroad to bring people here, other than through family 
connections, a sufflcient ground to deport. As to the healthy immigrant, I have 
no objection; I do not think anybody else has. There is another idea I advanced 
in ncy recommendations which I will read, and that is (reading): 

“There is at present no way of certainly determining where the great bulk of 
immigrants go to after passinginspection atthe ports. W bile they are manifested 
to certain points, they may in reality intend going to other places. Under exist¬ 
ing laws and conditions they can not be directed to any designated locality or 
State with any degree of certainty that they will find employment on arriving at 
their destination. There are bureaus of labor and statistics in 32 States where 
manufacturing, mining, and commercial life is moat active. The enactment of a 
statute designating each head of a State bureau of labor statistics an agent of the 
Federal Government, for the purpose of collecting information which would show 
where trade was brisk and where it languished; where certain classes of labor 
were in demand and where the labor market was overstocked, and at stated inter¬ 
vals forwarding this information to the Bureau of Immigration, would be of great 
benefit to arriving immigrants. 

“ With such information at hand the immigration authorities could intelligently 
direct the immigrant to a point where he would find employment. It is possible 
that many would not avail themselves of the opportunity thus presented, but the 
cumber who would go direct to places where they would find work, and thus 
save the money which would otherwise be exiiended in a fruitless search for 
employment, would he considerable. Through the post-offices or other govern¬ 
mental agencies accurate information concerning the state of trade and labor 
could 1)0 obtained from all points, and in States where no labor bureaus exist an 
agent of the Immigration Bureau could be stationed to attend to the compiling and 
forwarding ot the statistics above indicated. It is not neces.sary 1o do more than 
suggest the plan here. The details will be submitted if it is deemed advisable." 

Q. Are you aware of any part of the United States where there is an under sup¬ 
ply of labor?—A. 1 am not. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You are aware where there is some congestion of 
labor?—A. I am. 

(J. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Ex-Commissioner General Stump, when before the com¬ 
mission, expressed approval of the illiterate immigration to this country, having 
the idea that it had a tendency to elevate the American; that there were not 
enough of the native Americans to fill the lower grades of labor, and that the for¬ 
eigners came In and did the work, and that elevated the Americans. I would like 
to have you express your opinion on that.—A. 1 do not care to appear as taking 
issue with anyone who has preceded me; I simply say there are more working¬ 
men in this country than are necessary. The labor market is overstockei 

O. (Mr. C. J. Hauuis.) Could the mills of New England run without this influx 
of Canadians?—A. Most assuredly they could. 

Q. Where would they get their he^ from?—A. They could get their help in this 
country if they pay decent wages. Let them pay living wages and they can get 
all the help they want. 

Q. In New England there seems to be no mill class that could be gotten unless 
these Canadians came in and took the places. Some three or four years ago the 
Americans all had large families; their children and women worked in the mills; 
now there does not seem to be any of that class of people there. What is your 
opinion about that?—A. I understand they have a curtailed production of children 
up there; but I think that industry would flourish again if the young men and 
women could afford to marry and raise families. 

Q. (By Mr. Phielii’S.) Do other nations of Europe have laws similar to our 
unmigration laws?—A. They have educational tests in some European countries 
and in Australia and New Zealand. 

Q. How is it in Europe?—A. I believe there are such laws in England. I will 
place at your disposal a report mode by Injector Robert Watchhom. It gives a 
great deal of Information, and I know it will answer a great many of your ques¬ 
tions as to foreign immigration. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqhhar.) Was your reason for recommending a head tax of |2 
to raise sufflcient revenue from that source alone to pay the expenses of inspection 
and tomake the Bureau self-supporting?—A. Yea. 

Q. Was it your intention to make it in any way a restrictive measure against 
in^pation?—A. Not by fixing it at that would not be restrictive. 

Q. Will yon name a figure that would be restrictive?—A. No; 1 do not know 
what figure would be restrictive. Here is the difficulty: Many a man who can 
not raise $5 will be more desirable than the fellow who can raise $100; and some- 
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times the dangerous man will, on the strength of his sharp practice, get money 
that would enable him to pay his head tax, while the poor, decent, honest fellow 
could not. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) Could the steamship companies pay a big head tax?—A. 
Ostensibly the steamship companies pay it. 

Q. They really pay it, do they not, now?—A. They pay it, but they collect it 
from the immigrant. 

Q. in every case?—A. Yes; they are not in business for their health; it is part 
of the fare. There are some steamship companies that feed the immigrants very 
well on board; they supply them with every necessity, that is, plain food; but 
there are one or two companies that take the price of their head tax out of their 
stomachs. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) So you think there is no advantage in making the head 
tax |10. $1.^, or ®20?—A. I do not think it would affect the question much. I did 
at one time think JiS would be enough to pay all expenses. 

Q. Under section 11 of the act of March 2, 1891, it is provided (reading); 

'• That any alien who shall come into the United States in violation of lawmay 
be returned, as by law provided, at any time within one year thereafter, at the 
expense of the person or persons, vossel, transportation company or corporation 
bringing such alien into the United States, and if that can nbt be done, then at the 
expense of the United States; and any alien who becomes a public charge within 
one year after his arrival in the United States from causes existing prior to his 
landing therein shall be deemed to have come in violation of law, and shall be 
returned as aforesaid.” 

Q. Do you think that one year’s time is a sufficient protection a^inst immigrants 
who come here either with a disease that is not apparent to the inspector, or who 
through their own vicious habits contract disease, or in any other way become a 
public charge?—A. Most emphatically, no. 1 believe that until a man becomes a 
citizen of the United States, if he commits a crime or in any other way becomes 
a charge, he should be sent back to his own government. 

On the 1st of January of this year I was at homo in Scranton, and a former 
client called upon me and asked me to take up the case of a man in jail; he wanted 
me to procure a writ of habeas coi'pus and get the man out. I turned it over to 
anotW attorney, but visited the jail, and found that over 30 per cent of the 
inmates—248,1 think, was the population of the jail—were aliens. The percent¬ 
age of aliens in the population of our county is not so great as that, so that they 
exceeded their ratio in the jail. Last year, in May, I asked Inspector Layton to 
make an investigation in Pittsburg, and in one institution he found on a certain 
day that 1 per cent over one-half of the inmates were aliens. I sent a letter to 
the heads of several charitable and penal institutions, asking a question as to 
^iens in their institutions from the 1st of January, 1898, to the 1st of May, 1898,*; 
and the answer came back that, according to their books, they had so many fee- 
signers. That led to the statement to them that it was not foreigners I desired to 
procure information about, but aliens; and I then learned for the first time that 
our institutions do not keep a record of aliens. If anything happens any of these 
in a public way, indemnity is demanded by the foreign government of which he 
is a subject, even if the man has resided here twenty years if he is still a subject 
of that government. So it would appear that if they have the right to demand 
indemnity for injuries inflicted we certainly have the right to send them back 
during the same period; at least I believe we have. 

Q. (By Representative Otjen.) Do yon think a law requiring an educational test 
in the way of reading would be beneficial?—A. I am not so much in favor of the 
educational test, for the reasons I have given before. The worst people we have 
to treat are not the people who can not read and write; the curse we have mostly to 
treat is of those who can read and write in several languages. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Would the educational test nave kept out Immigrants 
from Italy and Hungary?—A. I doubt it, because the Italians are very bright; and 
a friend of mine, now in Italy, has informed me by letter that the children over 
there, and older people, are rapidly learning to read and write, so that by the time 
this law would he pas^ we would keep few out. You know the law requires 
that the immigrant be required to read a passage in his own language. 

That idea grew out of the agitation that began some fifteen or sixteen vears ago, 
looking toward the improvement of our naturalization laws. I took the nound 
then, and do now, that no man should be naturalized who can not read and write 
the American language. I would not naturalize any man, no matter what lan- 
gnaM be reads or writes, to American citizenship unless he can read and write 
onrlanguage. The anarchist has a field there that we can not invade, and for 
that reason I would have the man who la admitted to American oitiaeni^p read 
and write the American language. 
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Q. (By Mr. North.) Would yon have him read and Bpeak English?—A. Iwonld 
have him able to read and write it. 

Q. Is everything that tends to restrict immigration a good thing per se?—A. 
Everything that tends to restrict undesirable immigration. 

Q. Educational test or otherwise?—Yes. I have in my mind an Irishman and 
a S:otchman; neither one could read nor write. They came to this country poor; 
they built homes for themselves; they raised their families here; the children of 
both are occupying high positions to-day, and neither of these men could read nor 
write. They were desirable acquisitions to our citizenship. They became citizens 
as soon as they could. 1 would not want to be accused of harboring race preju¬ 
dice or bigotry, because 1 have not anything of it about me, but if the immigra¬ 
tion was as it was that day, we could not get a better race than came from the 
British Isles and Germany. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Would you place in the desirable class the Swedes and 
Norwegians from northern Europe, who go out on the farms in Dakota?—A. They 
are a very excellent people. I would put no bars against them whatever; in fact, 
against no industrious man, if we can determine he is such. I would have the 
supply regulated by the demand for labor. Our institutions are becoming perfect 
in that reject, and it seems to me it can be done through the agencies we have. 

Q. (By Representative Otjen.) Would you admit no more than we needed?—A. 
Yes. I made an effort some time ago, through the labor organizations, to notify 
the people abroad of the exact conditions here, and it had a good effect at that time. 
I believe it checked a good many immigrants—prevented them h’om coming. 

Q. (By Mr. FAHquHAR.) Do you think the present law is adequate in the mat¬ 
ter of alien contract labor, or does it need amendment?—A. The alien contract- 
labor law is not what it ought to be, not by any means. 

Q. Will you state why?—A. The courts have ruled that we must produce evi¬ 
dence showing that a contract has been made abroad. That should be amended 
BO as to include evidence of an agreement made either abroad or here, or the using 
of undue intluence to bring people here other than, as I stated, through family 
connections. 


Q. Do you think a guaranty from the steamship companies against pauperism 
for five years instead of one would be restrictive enough to separate the desirable 
from the undesirable?—A. It would go a long way toward safeguarding them this 
way, that no parties in Europe or elsewhere would ever send an immigrant to this 
country, providing they knew there was a bonded condition here of $.500, to last 
for five years, with two responsible bondsmen possessing real estate worth double 
the face of the bond. That would be a safeguard. 

y. If Bitch a law has proven to be a safeguard in Australasia, colonies which 
are materially conditioned very much like America in respect to their naturaliza¬ 
tion laws, why would not that be a good law for this country?—A. Yes; I believe 
nch a law should be passed. 

■Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) If a Norwegian owning a farm in Minnesota writes to 
his brother in Norway that he has work for him on his farm if he will come to 
America, and the broOier accepts and comes, and you learn of that fact, would 
that be accepted as an agreement made on the other side, and would the brother 
be sent back to Europe?—A. No; I do not so consider it. 

Q. We have lieen so informed.—A. Under certain conditions, yes; but as the 
brother owns a farm the question is viewed differently. If I have a brother in 
Eur(^ and I own a farm and am engaged in fanning, I see no reason why I 
could not inform him of that fact and have him come. The present law can be 
made to appear odious or ridiculous by applying its operations to cases not con¬ 
templated by those who favored its adoption. 

9. (By Mr. Phillips.) Can you give us some information in regard to the effect 
of immigration on agriculture and manufacturing?-A. No; I can not As to 
farming, I do not know how that is affected. I know of no means of gathering 
any statistics on it; I know of none tlmt have been gathered on it The farm is 
not troubled so much with immigration, because a great number of those who 
come here manifested as farmers do not engage in farming. 

Q. (By Representative Otjen.) Do they mostly congregate in the big cities?- 
A. An examination of the tables will show that 16,842 farmers and 1,M4 miners 
vrere landed during the year according to their own statements on the manifests. 
(ReadiM); 

“It will be noticed that the great bulk of the farmers were destined to Califor¬ 
nia, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, States in which the large cities are located, and it is reasonable to 
^nme wat they went direct to the great industrial centers of these States. 
Advices from the mining towns of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois are 
to til6 6izect that tha nuiubor of immiarailts that I^nrinir th« vA&r waa at 
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least double that given in the foregoing table as miners, while a reference to the 
table giving destination and occupation will show that but 418 of those designated 
as miners were manifested to Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana, and OWo. ’’ 

They may have been farmers at home, that is true, but on arriving here they 
go right into the mines and the lower occnpations. The skilled trades are not so 
greatly affected as are the nnskilled. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have you any remarks to make in regard to manufactur¬ 
ing?—A. The stonecutting trade and the shoe trade of New England are badly 
cut up. Take the shoe trade as an illustration: Five years ago, I think, when I 
was connected with the labor movement officially, I think it took fifty-four parts 
to make a shoemaker; a tailor was composed of nine. I believe it is increasing. 
The less a man knows about his riglits the better machine he will make. As a con- 
setpience, such people are welcomed to New England, where they will manage a 
part of the machine and work for the lowest possible rate of wages. He who 
receives smali wages can spend but little, and it works its way around and around 
until it strikes at all. The “sin of cheapness” that Donald McCloud talks about 
is the sin of this century, and to get people cheap is why they wish to get people 
over here and in every way they can to stimulate the immigration to this country. 

Q. (By Mr. Far^hhak.) About what is the percentage of skilled and unskilled 
labor that comes into this country now, and what proportioikdoes the skilled labor 
bear to the whole immigration?—A. The skilled labor bears a small proportion. 
Those who come are practically laborers—ordinary laborers and farmers. A great 
number of tailors come. They go to New York. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are you familiar with the provisions of the Lodge bill 
now pending in Congress?—A. The one that requires the educational test? 

Q. Yes.—A. 1 have read it, but at this moment am not informed enough in 
regard to it to tell what its effect would be if it became a law. 

Q. (By Representative Ot.ie.n.) Would such a law tend to check immigration 
from Asiatic countries?—A. The educational test? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes; it will check them. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Would it check the Chinese immigration?—A. It would 
not check the Chinese, the .Japanese, nor the Russian Jews. It would check very 
few Russians. 

y. (By Representative Otjen.) Can the Russian Jews read?—A. Nearly All 
read. As I stated, the original idea in that measure was that it shonid be grafted 
on to our naturalization laws. Some fifteen or sixteen years ago, when we began 
that agitation, it was not the intention to apply it to the immigrants on lauding. 

It would be a temporary check, but in a few years they would learn to read a 
passage; that would be all they would know; it would practically be of no benefit 
to us at all. You may have read within the last week or two of a family named 
Becker arriving at New York—a woman and four children. Her husband, who 
lived in Richmond—her alleged husband—went np to New York to meet her. 
She came from Russia. In answer to questions put to her by the board of special 
inquiry, she said her husband was in Russia; that she left him there: saw him 
the day she left; that he paid her way. She gave her name as Margioli Franck. 
She had four children, and one of them had favus, that contagious disease, and 
was sent to the hospital for treatment, or, rather, to know it she had it or not. 
We ascertained it was favus. She came on the let of January, was held by the 
b^rd of special inquiry, and a man appeared on the 2d of January, calling him¬ 
self Moritz Becker. He claimed he was her husband. When he was brought into 
the board room the woman was pointed out to him, and he was asked if that was 
hiswife. Heeaid,“ Yes.” She was then asked, “Is this your husband?” Sheeaid, 
“No; that is my brother.” To the children; “Who is this man?” “He is our 
uncle.” He claims and contends that he was in this country, came under thoage 
of 18, for he goes back to Richmond immediately, and on the 4th of January, last 
month, takes out his naturalization papers, procuring witnesses to swear he came 
here under age and was thus entitled to them. He was asked to name his wile. 
He said her name was Dora: she gave her name as Margioli. He was asked to 
state the age of the oldest child. He said 15; she said 11; and he gave different 
names and ages to each one of the children. He said in an affidavit that he 
made that he went back in 1880 and came to this country in 1893. She had a 
child 4 years old with her, so that at least two of his children— 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Were they not his children?—A. It is at least reason¬ 
able to assume that there was a stretch of the procreative laws in some way. I 
do not know how to put it. He certainly could not be the father of the child 11 
years old, for he was in this country when the child was born, and_ he was here 
two years before the other child was born. He claimed his first wife was dead, 
and he left his second wife in a pregnant condition when he came. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What did you do in this case?— A. We were obliged to 
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send the child back, and it would not be well to send her back alone, so we sent 
the mother back with her. We are endeavoring to ascertain the facts in the case. 
If my suggestion relative to landing certificates had been the law it would be dif¬ 
ficult for the man to procure fraudulent naturalization papers. 

Q. (By Mr. Fahquhar.) What is the reason of themysteryin the matter; why 
should &oker assume the relation of father; to land them?—A. Having no hus¬ 
band, they must procure one. 

Q. He was a convenience?— A. Yes; in every steamship that comes over we find 
a man and woman traveling together as man and wile. Investigation shows that 
they are not such; that they simply contract the marriage relation on shipboard 
for the purpose of escaping through the port at New York. I have here a list of 
cases, some eighty-four in number, of persons applying for relief in New York 
City, who came in in that way. The board of charities there reports them; and 
the last time 1 was at Ellis Island or at the Barge Office, a man came in, owing 
to a newspaper report that said Mrs. So-and-so—Mrs. Cooper, her name was—was 
destitute, giving the number and street in New York; that she came to meet her 
husband, and could not find him. We investigated and found she came over as a 
Mrs. Drew, I believe. We hunted up Mr. Drew, and he said he kindly consented 
to officiate as husband on board, and that he was doing it as an accommodation 
to her husband who could net come over then, but would come later. So you 
see we have all manner of people to meet, and owing to the fact that they are so 
extremely accommodating in that way, we have to be very cautious; sometimes 
we may do an in.iustice, but 1 think that is rare. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) They must be very anxious to come here.—A. They are 
anxious to come here. 

CJ. (By Mr. Kekneiiy.) Is there such a thing at Ellis Island as the Italian 
Immigration Agency?—A. There is an Italian bureau. It was established, I 
think, in 1894 or 1895. 1 do not recall the year, but during Secretary Carlisle's 
administration of the office. 

(j. Did you abolish that agency during your administration and then permit its 
reestablishment?—A. Yes; 1 did. I had reason to believe, from the reports made 
to me from inspectors there, that agents of this Italian bureau would go among 
immigrants before they were inspected, and thus prompt them to evade our laws 
before our special officers put the questions to them, and in that way were 
endeavoring to neutralize, or, rather, set aside our laws. 

Q, No other country has such an agency at Ellis Island?—A. No; that was one 
of the reasons why I favored its abolition. 

t^. Have you ever suspected that the padrone system was linked in any way 
with that agency or bureau?—A. I have been told that it was. 

(J. Was Baron Pava, the representative of the Italian Government, the one 
interested in having it reestablished?—A. Yes. There is a man hero in the city 
named Caesar Celso Moreno, and from him I have heard that that bureau is sim¬ 
ply an agency of the padronni, and many of the things he told me, I know, were 
not borne out by the tacts or by the circumstances as they transpired under my 
own observation at New York; others, I have reason to believe, he is pretty weU 
infomied on. 

O. What is the work of that bureau?—A. Its object was to take charge of 
'Italian immi^ants after they were landed or passed by the board of social 
inquiry, and if they were in want of information, give it: and in a general way 
look after their own countrymen, and see that they were not embarrassed in any 
way. 

Q, (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is it a fact that the so-called “Italian banks” are 
agencies?—A. I believe nearly every one of the Italian banks in New York City 
is an institution having, for at least one of its objects, the procuring of men for 
employers. There is one there that I know is a very responsible bank. I do not 
think It is engaged in ai^ such business. 

CJ. (By Mr. NORTH.) How many such banks are there?—A. There are a number 
of them—a great many. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) If Germany, Sweden, and other nations ask for the 
same ^vileges as the Italians did, would they be granted to them?—A. No. 

Q. why not abolish the Italian bureau?—A. A representative of another gov¬ 
ernment drew up a r^uest for the establishment of such an institution there, and 
I refused to consider it, having this other matter under advisement at the time. 

Q. It is not possible that the Italian GKivernment has a special clause in its treaty 
rights under which it can claim such a privilege?—A. I believe not. I believe that 
when our buildings are erected at Ellis Island we can prc^rly take care of every 
immigrant that comes—see that he is properly housed and attended to without the 
aid of any other institution. In fact it will be done. The Hebrew Board of Charities 
never interfere; they never go on the fioor of the board room to examine anybody at 
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all; but once tho immigrant is pa.seed they affortl him every kindness that can be 
shown to a man or woman. The Irish and the Germans the same, and it seems to 
me that every nationality should stand upon the same footing as regards the immi- 
giMt. Until he is landed by authority or due process of law they have no right 
to interfere with him. , 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harkis. ) Are there any cities outside of New York that have 
padrone banks?—A. 1 believe there are. I believe its ramifications extend pretty 
generally throughout the country. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the hardships imposed on the laborer by the padrone 
syafem; to what extent are the laborers imposed upon by the toss padrone?—A. 
While making an investigation some years ago I discovered that a corporation in 
Pennsylvania had a foreman who advanced one of these men who had learned to 
speak English, and through him sent to Europe for workingmen. He advanced 
the price of their passage, and when they arrived they were obliged to enter into a 
confraot with him to set aside so much per month from their wages to reimburse 
him for the outlay in sending for them; and then, in addition to that, he demanded 
a fee for his services in procuring the situations for them, so that they were bled 
pretty well for a year and a half or two years after they landed. I followed it up 
and discovered that these men were discharged to make room for a new set of vic¬ 
tims later on. 

Q. (By Representative Ot.ten.) After they had paid their bills?—A. After they 
had paid for their tickets. You will find in nearly every mining camp a certain 
man who is preferred by the boas, as they call him. who is a ticket agent, and while 
he ostensibly advances the money to pay for tJie tickets, the man back of him who 
desires the services of these men really advances the money. He does not pay it 
himself; he does not have it; he could not afford to do so; therefore those who 
want the men advance the money. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) Is he a broker?—A. Heisabroker; intermediary; middle¬ 
man. 


(J. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Who furnishes the habitation or tenement for these 
people?—A. They usually have a few huts, small houses, or shanties around the 
mines; but they often rent them from residents of the place. Many of the men 
who formerly lived close to the mines have moved away now, and their houses are 
to let for those who work in the mines. . 

Q. Do the padronni make a profit out of these houses?—A. Of that I am not ■ 
informed. If they invest their money in them, yon may rest assured they do, 

Q. Du you know anything about their charges for subsistence, whether there is 
an advance upon the ordinary price?—A. In a great many instances four or five, 
men occupying a room will club together and buy a sack of flour, when they use’ 
it, or meal. more frequently, and in that way, while they may charge an extra rent 
for the house or room, it is in reality cheaper for them in the end than lor our own 
people. 

Q. Their living is of the cheapest kind?—A. The very cheapest. Very often the 
padronni leave very little money in the place where the work is done, owing to the 
cheap way in which they live. It was estimated by some statistician that they 
could live on IS cents a day—receive a dollar and savaSS cents out of each days 


wage. 

Q. If the laborer got the 85 cents and went back to Italy, the 15 cents would be all 
that this country would get out of him?—A. Not only that; 1 do not say Italy, mark 
you; I do not speak of any country, but I speak of the people who are up there 
with us. Some of them are killed in the mines occasionally, and when brought 
home to their boarding house the boarding boss or the boarding mistress wiil ciose 
the door and say,'‘No; no admittance to a dead man.” Yon will hear the expres¬ 
sion all through the anthracite-coal regions, ‘ ‘ Dead man no good. ’’ They will not 
allow them in. Where do they go? The undertaker takes charge of them and they 
are buried at the expense of the poor board, so that in Scranton and Lackawanna 
County we are constantly called upon to pay the funeral expenses of men who have 
sent their last penny to Europe and whose bodies have been turned out of their 
boarding houses. One visit to that county will establish that tact. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) What will they do if they die in the boarding house?-A. 
If they can get them out before anybody knows it they wili set them out on the 
street. 

Q. (By Representative Otjen.) No sympathy for them?— A. No sympathy at 
all on the part of their own people. 1 suppose, of course, in the scope of your 
investigation yon will consider naturalization, and I hope yon wili lend your 
influence in behalf of this measure (reading): 

' “The naturalization laws of the United States have been violated in maity 
tnatt^Doas by nnscmpulous persons, who afiSrmed or swore in open court that they 
had the required time in this country. Conscienceless witnesses werej^ 

dnoM tooocTbborate the statements made by the applicants for natnnalhpMion 
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pftpens. An alien, yrhoae minor child arrived at the port of New York recently, 
and was debarred becanse she was afflicted with a dangerous contagions disease, 
fraudulently obtained naturalization papers for the purpose of claiming his child 
and preventing her deportation. The alien was indicted, the case^tried, the 
defendant found ^ilty, and his naturalization papers revoked. A similar case is 
now being investigated. 

“In a number of instances international questions have been precipitated 
through the arrest of persons abroad who claimed the protection of this Govern¬ 
ment Itocause they had resided a short time in the United States, and during their 
stay had taken out ‘ first papers ’ declaratory of their intention to become citizens. 
The genuineness of some of these papers, questioned at the time, has never been 
established. 

“Each arriving immigrant, when admitted to the United States, should be pro¬ 
vided with a landing certificate setting forth the name, ace, sex, birthplace of the 
immigrant, government to which allegiance is due, the port from which tiie ves¬ 
sel sailed, the name of the vessel, the line it belongs to, las port it arrives at, and 
the date of landing. The immigrant should be instructed, by means of a circular, 
to retain the certificate for presentation when applying for naturalization papers. 

“A record of the facts stated in the said circular as to each immigrant, to be 
known as an immigrant directory, should bo kept for each fiscal year’bytho 
Bureau of Immigration. An act of Congress authorizing such a course or pro¬ 
cedure and requiring of the alien presenting himself for naturalization to produce 
such a certificate, or a duplicate from the immigrant directory, would facilitate 
the work of the courts and go far toward preventing the issuance of fraudulent 
naturalization papers in the future.” 

With such a lawin force, the procuringof naturalization papers through fraud¬ 
ulent means would be reduced to tho minimum, and each alien, on applying to a 
board of charity or other charitable institution, would bo required to present his 
or her certificate. Immigration authorities are frequently called upon to land 
immigrants on bond. Good, well-disposed, charitable people will invariably 
come forward, sometimes with a mistaken idea of duty, I believe, and will become 
security that the immigrant will not become a public charge. Let me illustrate 
a case; 

A man, whom we will call Joseph Zandol, arrives at one of the ports of this 
country and has an appearance indicating that he is likely to become a public 
charge and is refused Etdmittance. His case appeals to the sympathies of such 
neople as I have heretofore mentioned, who present a bond and it is accepted. 
Mf, Zandol goes to some point in the interior, where he remains, and some months 
WfR falls into distress, being unable to work, and is thrown upon the charity of 
thccommunity; he applies for relief to some poor board or other charitable insti¬ 
tution. The law requires that his bondsmen must make good any losses incurred 
by the institution, but Mr. Zandol, either through collusion with his bondsmen or 
bwanse of his own dishonesty, selects another name than Zandol, and appears on 
the record of the institution as John Smith; he will also add to the deception by 
stating that he arrived at another port than the one he re^ly landed at, from a 
different country, and on a different vessel than the one he really came over on. 
Under such circumstances the bond given in his case is worthless. You will see 
that, with such a certificate as I recommend, this practice will become obsolete, 
for the instrument will always serve to identify the holder. It will also protect 
the good, honest, deserving immigrant who may fall into distress, and who will 
have no hesitation in acknowledging the truth. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Would you advise that an educational qualification be 
embraced in our naturMization law?—A. I stated that emphatically. I wish to 
be as emphatic as I know how on that point; that no man should he naturalized 
until he can speak the American language. 

Q, (By Mr, Kennedy.) Then,a man 60 years of age coming to this country, being 
illiterate, would probably never become an American citizen?—A. Probably not, 
but he has every right that the citizen has, except to vote, and I contend that every 
man should be able to read and write before he is permitted to vote. A man who 
can not read his ballot does not know what he is doing at the ballot box. If yon 
wish to have your watch repaired, you will not take it to one who does not know 
how to do it; and how much more delicate is the machinery of our institutions! 

Q. (By Mr. North.) Do you think that socialism, or the industrial collectivism 
as opposed to individualism, is increasing among the American workingmen?—A. 
1 do not think it is; at least, I have no evidence of it. 

Q. Is it spreading among the JBnglish workingmen?—A. Yes; it seems to be 
spnading among the Engllumen. 

Q, And very strongly among the German masses?—A. Yes; but I do not see any 
imited action at all among our American workingmen. And the American work¬ 
ingmen, no matter what their origin may be, are opposed to anarchy, except in 
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very rare instances. I know of many bright people who would like to proclaim 
themselves socialists, but do not do so because of the odium attached to the name 
alone. 

Q. Do you think there is any danger of establishing institutions in this country 
through the o^anized efforts of socialistic movements?—A. No; I do not. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) How do you define the socialism that you say yon are 
not opposed to?—A.JWell, the socialist who is defined as a man who would improve 
the existing order of things by reasonable methods—rational, and without vio¬ 
lence—is the socialist that we can say amen to. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) Is he the collectivist?—A. Yes: the collectivist. 

Q. Are you in favor of collectivism?—A. 1 have no pronounced views on either 
of them; 1 do not want to go into them. The anarchist is the man who would 
improve the existing order by abolishing it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is one the destructionist and the other the construc¬ 
tionist?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it a fact that all the American labor unions are founded on the voluntary 
idherence of the man who goes into them?—A. Exactly; no compulsion. 


Wasuinoton, D. 0., April S , 1 S 90 . 

TEBTIMOlfY OF ME. PRESCOTT F. HAIL. 

Seerelary Immigralion ReMricHon I^cague. 

The commission met at 10.45 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. Mr. 
Prescott F. Hall, secretary Immigration Restriction League, testified as follows 
on the subject of immigration: 

Q. (By Mr, Farquhar.) Please state your name, residence, and official posi¬ 
tion.—A. Prescott F. Hall; residence. Brookline, Mass.; place of business, Boston, 
Mass.: business, attorney at law. I appMr here as the secretary of the Immigrar 
tion Restriction League, which is a national organization, nonpolitical, nonsec¬ 
tarian, with members from all parts of the United States. The actual membership 
is about 700 ])ersons; that is to say, active members. There are alx)ut 5,000 other 
persons who are not strictly members of the league, but who assist the league in 
its work and receive the league's documents, and for all practical purposes might 
be considered members, although they do not pay any annual dues. 

Q. Please state the objects of your league, and when it was formed ?—A. This 
league was formed in May, 1894, with the objects, as stated in the constitution, 
"to advocate and work for the further judicious restriction or stricter regulation 
of immiCTation, to issue documents or circulars, solicit facte and information on 
that subject, hold public meetings, and to arouse public opinion to the necessity 
of a further exclusion of elements undesirable for citizenship or injurious to our 
national character. It is not an object of this league to advocate the exclusion of 
laborers or other immigrants of such character andstandai'ds as fit them to become 
citizens.” In other words, the league advocates not a mere reduction of the num¬ 
ber of immigrants by any particular plan, but simply the weeding out by some 
process of the least desirable portion of the immigrants who come to us now ; and 
it believes that there is need for some such further sifving process. 

I will very briefly take up certain features in the history of immigration which 
have a bearing upon what the league wishes to accomplish. The league was 
practically instrumental in drafting the bill introduced into the Fifty-fourth Con¬ 
gress by Senator Lodge in the Senate and by Congressman McCall in the House, 
which afterwards became the so-called Lodge Bill in the Fifty-fourth Congress, 
and also the bill introduced by Mr. McCall in the Fifty-fifth Congress. 

Q. You mean by that the educational test bill'?—A. 'Yes. The league was not 
the first body to sidvocate such an idea, but it had a great deal to do with intro¬ 
ducing and advocating that measure in those two Con^sses. I have prepared 
here some rather rough diagrams which brin({ out certmn features in &e hutory 
of immigration, to which I desire to call particular attention: 
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Percentages of illiteracy among immigrants from those nations of Europe 
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Q. Before yoa proceed, please state the basis of the data, whether diagram or 
statistics.—A. Diagram A (p. 47] was takeo from the reports of the Bureau of Sta¬ 
tistics, and represents the immigration by decades from 1820 to 1800. From this 
diagram it appears that 85.1 per cent of the total immigration from 1820 to 1890 
came in during the last period—1880 to 1890. The object of that is to call atten¬ 
tion to the immense increase in very recent years, which, of course, is well known 
to everybody. Diagram B (p.47) is taken from the same reports and shows the 
immigration for certain different years. This is with the 'riew of showing the 
close relation between commercial and industrial activity and depression in 
the United States and foreign immigration. Here, for instance, is 1837, in which 
the immigration was, in round numbers, 79,000; then the panic came, and in 1^8 
the immigration dropped to 38,000. In the next year, shown on the digram, 1842, 
immigration was 104.000. In 1844 it dropped to 78,000. In 1854 it increased to 
427,000; that increase was due largely to the Irish famine of 1846 and the revolu¬ 
tion of 1848 in Germany. In 1860, the outbreak of the war, immigration fell 
again to 90,000. After the close of the war, in 1872, it increased again to 488,000. 
In 1874, after the panic, it fell again to nearly half, 261,000. From that time it 
increased until it reached the maximum figure in 1882, 730,000. 

Q. Have you any reason for that immense increase?—A. I do not think there 
was anything very .special excepting the general increase of prosperity in this 
country following the revival from the panic. 

Q. Was it due to the great amount of literature sent ont from this country 
about the farming lands in the West, etc.?—A. Undoubtedly that had a great 
deal to do with it. In 1885 again there was a period of some depression, in which 
immigration fell to 332,0(10. It increased in 1892 to 580,000. Then came the 
cholera year and the panic year, when immigration fell off a great deal. 

Q. Fou moan by “the cholera year” the action of tlie House of Representatives 
looking to the prohibition of immigration for one year?—A. Yes; quarantine. In 
the fiscal year of 1898 immigi ation stood at about 229,000, represented by the last 
line on Diagram B (p. 47). The pointtowhichl wish to call attention is that while 
immigration at the present time is comparatively small, being only a little over a 
third of what it was at the maximum, there is every reason to expect, in the 
absence of some other cause coming in, that as soon as industrial conditions are 
improved here this tide of inimigration will increase again, and therefore the fact 
that it is low at the present time is not conclusive as to' the need ot further restric¬ 
tion at the present time. I was about to mention the causes for this great increase 
in numbers. Of course the knowledge of conditions hero, spread by immigrants, 
was very important: and another factor of perhaps equal importance was the 
reduction in steerage rates from the original rates on sailing vessels to the very 
low rates which prevailed when there was a rate war. Sometimes the rate was 
as low as $0 from Liverpool to New York. Also the fact that the United States 
has been the cheapest place to go to; cheaper than Australia, South Africa, or 
South America. Another element has been the spreading of advertisements by 
railroads and steamship lines, especially in southeastern Europe, and also the estab¬ 
lishment of the Mediterranean service of the German steamship lines. Another 
factor which you will all think 6f is the very large number of steamship agents in 
all the small towns in Europe, and the fact is well known that their representations 
have been so extreme that it has been necessary to prohibit the posting of various 
circulars and notices, limiting the agents in fact to posting the times of sailing of 
the steamships. 

Q. Have you not omitted one very material reason—the Russian laws of 1882 
and 1891 ?—A. You mean in regard to the antiseinitic agitation ? ■ 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes, that undoubtedly accounts for a great many of the Russian 
Jews coining in at that time. The part played by the people already here in induc¬ 
ing relatives to come, is shown by the large number that came in intending to join 
their immediate families. The reports for 1896 show that of 268,000 arnving at 
the port of New York 95,000 were going to join immediate families. 

, Q-. Tltose were brought here under the prepaid-ticket arrangement?—A. Yes; 
families in this country sent over tickets to their friends, and various estimates 
have been made of the amount of money sent over. 

The next point to which I wish to call your attention in the history of immi¬ 
gration is a very marked change in the locality from which the immigrants come, 
owing to some of the causes I have mentioned, particularly the increas^ facili- 
tles to come from certain parts of Europe. These figures (referring to Diagram 0, 
p.«] are taken from the reports of the Bureau of Statistics and the Superimendent 
of Immi^ation. The first line represents the year 1869. The first part of the line 
repreemts immtea^ from southeastern Europe, under which head are included 
those from Anstrla-Hnngary, Italy, Russia, and Poland; iwrhaps eastern Europe 
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would be a better term. The balance of the line repreeenta immigration from 
northwestern Europe, under which head are included those from Great Britain, 
Prance, Gtermany, and the Scandinavian countries. 

Q. Do you include Belgium in that ?—A. Not Belgium. The Belgium immigrar 
tion has not been very lar^e. In 186D immigration irom southeastern Europe was 
only 0.9 of 1 per cent, while that from northwestern Europe was 74 per cent; in 
other words three-fourths of the immigration in 1869 was from races closely a!kin 
to ns—either British or Teutonic races. In 1880 this had changed to this extent, 
that southeastern Europe furnished 8 per cent and northwestern Europe had 
fallen to 61 per cent; or about one-tenth in 1880 came from southeastern ^irope. 
In 1806 southeastern Europe had increased to 62 per cent, or more than one-half 
the total, while northwestern Europe had fallen to 89 per cent, or less than two- 
fifths. In the last fiscal year the same process has been going on, and we find 57 
per cent of the total from southeastern and only about one-third from northwest¬ 
ern Europe. That is very marked, you observe; and that has a close bearing on 
the < 2 uestion of new laws and on the need of further restriction at the present 
time. 

These charts (referring to Diagram D, p.48) are taken from the same sources. 
The upper circles represent the matter of illiteracy in the year 1896 of the two groups 
previously mentioned—northwestern Europe, and southeastern Europe represent¬ 
ing Austria-Hungary, Italy, Poland, and Russia. In that year 4.,') per cent of the* 
immigrants from northwestern Europe were illiterate—that is, unable to read or 
write; 47 per cent of the other group were illiterate. I might say these figures 
were taken for the year 1896 rather than any later year, because the last year or 
two the conditions which have made immigration fali off have been such as to 
make the basis of comparison more satisfactory when the numbers were some¬ 
what larger, but I think the result would be very much tlie same. The line under 
the circles (Diagram E, p. 48) represents for the year 1890 the division of immigrants 
according to occupation. The little part of the line to the left represents the pro¬ 
fessional, and the next portion the skilled, forming together one-fifth only of the 
total immigration. The large class represented by the next jiortion call them¬ 
selves farmers, laborers, or servants, and I might say here, what is doubtless very 
familiar to you, that *• farmers ” in the immigration reports does not mean farmers 
in all senses of the word, the landowner who understands the sowing of crops 
and that sort of thing, but more strictly a farm lalxirer, a (leasant in most cases, 
who has slight knowledge in the way of practical farming, of crops, expenses, or 
control. 

Q. (By Representative Livinoston.) Do these “farmers” stop in the cities?— 
A. Mostly in the cities. This, by the way, is only the male immigrants, of course. 
The next portion of the line rejgesents those with no occnpation whatever. They 
formed in 1890 one-sixth of the total immigration. The next portion of the line 
represents the balance. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) The chart showing the illiteracy does not apply alone to 
the males but to the total?—A. That applies to the total. 

Q. (By Representative Gardner.) (Jan you separate the male from the female 
in the matter of illiteracy ?—A. I think you can under the reports of this year. In 
some of the older rejiorts I do not think it is given in that way. 

Q. Do yon know whether there is any correct data whatever on that subject?— 
A. The females, us a rule, are more illiterate, I think, except in case, possibly, of 
those from Denmark. 1 think there is an exception in portions of Denmark, where 
the girls seem to have a better chance to go to school than the boys do, who have 
to work. On that, however, 1 have no special knowledge, 

Q. (By Mr. Fabijuhar,) Is the basis of your illiteracy taken on persons over 15 
years of age?—A. It is not in that chart. Statistics at that time were not available 
to show what that was. They have since been made so in response to a request 
from this league. In the statistics at the present time Uis taken as the age, prob¬ 
ably on account of the fact that the factory laws in a number of the States make 
14 the limit of the school age. I have reckoned the illiteracy for the last 6 months— 
July to December, 1898—from figures furnished me by the Commissioner-General 


aviui uavc lor inose OVer 14 years Oi age. 

and find it to he 21.8 per cent as against 23 per cent last year, so that the nnm^ 
of children does not make a great deal of difference in that respect. 

I will now, if yon please, take up certaih effects of immigration, as shown at the 


dement, that element of two-fifths furmshes three-fifths of all the white orimiDals 
in the United btatea. In the New York City prison in 1891 three-fonrths of dl 
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the prisoners were foreign bom, and nine-tenths of the balance were of foreign 
parental. In Massachusetts the report of the prison commissioners for the year 
ending September 80,1894, shows that 85 per cent of the commitments for the year 
were of persons of foreign parentage, 80 per cent those of foreign birth; and taking 
the proportion which the foreign bom were of the total population, namely, 99 per 
cent, it appears that 100 persons of foreign birth furnished ten times as many 
criminals as 100 of native birth and parent^; and contrary to what is commonly 
supposed, the second generation, namely, those who were the children of immi¬ 
grants and born in this country, furnished hve-sizths as many criminals as the 
foreign born themselves. 

Q. How many years does this comparison cover?—A. One year; the year ending 
September 80, 1804, These were the commitments during the year, and if we 
could take the matter of drunkenness alone, apart from other crimes, the foreim 
e'.ement furnishes three times as many commitments as the native element in the 
State of Massachusetts. I have prepared a table showing the commitments for 
the same year of persona from various nations, leaving out of account the matter 
of drunkenness, I would leave it out of account for this reason: a great many 
people are very good workmen, get paid off on Saturday, get hauled up in the 
police court on Monday morning, yet the balance of the week are compara¬ 
tively proficient, and it seemed to me that it was perhaps fair, for this purpose, to 
leave out the matter of drunkenness on this account—that is, in considering purely 
criminal tendencies. I have taken the numl^er of commitments for crimes, exclud¬ 
ing drunkenness, for that year of iiersons of various nationalities, proportioned 
to the population in the State, coming from these different countries. 1 find the 
fewest from Germany, 8.6 per thousand; next comes Scandinavia, then Scotland 
then France, then Ireland, then England, then Hnssia. England has 7.3 per 
thousand; Kussia has 7.9; then comes Austria, 10.4; Hungary, 15.4; Poland, 16; 
Italy, 18.2. The average of the native born is only 3.7 per thousand; the average 
of the foreign bom .5.4; exactly twice as many. The idea to which I wish to call 
your attention is on the order of progression of these countries. Germany, Scanda- 
iiavia, and the United Kingdom show the lowest; Russia, Austria, Hungary, 
Poland, and Italy show the most. That progression is exactly par^lel to the 
illiteracy of foreign immigration, practically the same order. That is to say, yon 
have a progression in the matter of illiteracy (with one exception, the Germans 
being more illiterate than the Scandinavians, but the discrepancy is slight), yon 
have an exactly parallel progression between the number of commitments for 
crime and the illiteracy of those different races. 

Q. Do you intend to show by that the relationship of illiteracy to crime ?—A. 
I do not, because I do not think it is possible to do that exactly; the statistics are 
not full enough. At my request the prison authorities of Massachusetts attempted 
to prepare some for the following year, but they are not very conclusive either 
way. I am inform: d that in England the economists consider that there is some 
relation between the two, but in France, on the other hand, they do not consider 
there is any relation. 

Q. Would you not stumble against the economical question that in England in 
that element there is hardly any crime at all ?—A. Undoubtedly. I do not argue 
that the educational test is any evidence of moral worth. All 1 am citing this for 
is to show that any law that would tend to keep out illiterates would tend to keep 
out the large proportion of those who furnish the most commitments to prisons in 
the Eastern States. It is very unfortunate that the State statistics are very incom¬ 
plete. Massachusetts is the only State I am aware of that gives the illiteracy of 
pr^ners at all, and in fact the nationality is not given in most of the States. I 
think it is given in New York and Pennsylvania, but in most of the other States 
it is not Conversely, we find what would be expected, that the proportion of ^e 
total number committed to all the prisons who are illiterate varies in very much 
the same ratio. 

Q. (By Jir. Phillips.) Would you think it advisable for this commission to 
snggOTt legislation to the various States along the line of nationality and illiteracy 
of prisoners in reference to statistics?—^A. I should think it would be very valu¬ 
able for future purposes. It would take some little time before the matter col¬ 
lected would be very valuable. 

l^uming for a moinrat to the census of 1890, we find, to sum up the matter, 
witbont going into details or figures, that the foreign-bom popnlatimi, constitut¬ 
ing one-seventh of the total population, furnished about one-thirf of the tot^ of 
the In the matter of pauperism we find from the census of 1890, Part II, 

PAg61 1 4, thdt the fore^n-boroi white poptilation^ bdiQ^^ofieniizth of the total 
TOp^bon.^mlshed one-half of the paupers supporM in public institations in 
uie United States, In Boston, for the year ending ^ptember 80, IW, cd tlto per- 
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sons given aid by the Industrial Aid Society, which does most of that work, 66 
per cent were foreign bom; and 66 per cent of those aided by the Provident 
Society, the next largest body of that sort, although according to the census of 
Massachusetts for 1896, Volume I, page 808, only 80 per cent of the population of 
the State were foreign born. In other words, the foreign-born population, being 
less than one-third of the total population, furnished more than one-half of the 
persons relieved by these societies. I mention this to show the large proportion 
of persona relieved outside of the regular almshouses, supported by the societies, 
showing that the same results, or even larger, are true, than shown by the census 
figures. We can sum up this matter by saying that, taking an oijual proportion 
of foreign bom and native born, the foreign born furnish once and a half as 
many criminals, two and one-third times as many in.sane. and three times as many 
paupers as the natives. The census of 1890 enumerates those persons, and gives 
a total of 80,000 criminals, insane, and paupers, being supported at the public 
expense. The cost of supporting a criminal in Massachusetts in 1893 was $164; in 
the New York Penitentiary, $110. In Massachusetts in 1803 the cost of main¬ 
taining an insane person was $186. If we take $150, roughly, as the average, we 
have a bill of $13,000,000 a year for the United States for the public institutions 
alone in supporting these worthless persons who have come in, and this does not 
include the additional cost of police, law courts, or private charity. The legisla¬ 
tive committee of Pennsylvania, in its report to the legislature in 1897, found in 
the public institutions of that State 30,000 alien paupers, costing the State 
$1,500,000 a year. To offset this it will occur to you all tliat immigrants bring in 
a certain amount of money. I do not mention this as being connected with an 
Immigrant's worth. The orgjanization I represent has refused to consider a large 
head tax on the ground that it is an un-American test and that it furnishes no 
key to the immigrant’s moral worth or his ability to become a good citizen in the 
future. It may he that that will bi! a nece-ssarything to do. I urn only pointing 
out that the amount of money an immigrant has with him is not nece.ssarily a 
teat of what he is worth. We can all think of poor boys who have come in and 
risen to be prominent citizens. 

Q. (By Representative Livi.voston.) Still you do not object to these immi- 
wants paying the expense of our bureau?—A. Not at all. It may be that the 
head tax is not high enough. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhab.) Do you know whether there is any surplus of bead 
tax in the Treasury now?—A. I can not say as to that. There has been for some 
years. 

Q. How much do you think there is, a quarter of a million?—A. I was going to 
say about $300,000. The average of money brought in has varied from about $11 in 
1896 to $19.50 for the last 6 months, but if we examine the money brought by persons 
of various nationalities we find the same progression as in the matter of illiteracy 
and crime. France, for example, in 1893, a.s appears from the report of the Com¬ 
missioner of Immigration, brought $55 per capita; Germany, $35; England, .$26; 
Sweden, $31; Russia, 33; Austria, 14; Poland, $13; Italy and Hungary, $11. In 
other words, roughly speaking, the more illiterate races brought in anywhere 
from one-fifth to one-half less money than the northwestern races. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Does that mean men, women, and children—total?— 
A. Average total brought by everybody. It is to be said in that connection that 
a larger portion of immigrants from Ireland, Germany, and Sweden are females 
than from Italy, Austria, and Hungary; so that that is more favorable in a certain 
way to the prople of southeastern Europe than it otherwise would be. Then, 
against the amount of money brought in we have to consider the amount sent out. 
A great deal has been written on that subject, and there has been a good deal of 
discussion of it, but there is very little that is definitely known. The British 
board of trade reports show that in 1886 for each immigrant from Great Britain 
and Ireland to the United States $83 was sent back. That I have taken from Mr. 
Mayo Smith's book, page 99. The New York Herald in 1893 made an investi¬ 
gation of the matter, and found that $25,000,000 were taken back to Europe every 
winter, but the chances are that that is very much underestimated, and the exact 
amount Ido not think anybody could tell. A very large amount is sent back to 
Italy at the present time through Italian bankers. 

Q. (By Representative GabonBK.) What is the amount of money that is annu¬ 
ally sent from this country back to Italy by Italians?-A. That is a matter on 
which I am sorry to say I have no very definite information. I have recently 
seen some estimates obtained by inquiry among Italian bankers, but 1 would sug¬ 
gest that Mr. MeSweeuey, of New York, can probably give information on that 
point. 

(j. Is the money sent to the relatives in Italy for their benefit or is it stored in 
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Italy Italians in this country who have no intention of remaining longer than 
is required to accumulate a sum of money sufflcient to make them respectable 
at home?—A. I have no statistics on that subject, but my general information 
and belief is that the latter is usually the case. I have talked with friends of 
mine who have traveled in parts of Italy, and who say it is possible to recognize 
districts and villages where more or less of the people have been to this country 
and returned, by the improved looks of the dwellings, etc. 

Q. Do Italian immigrants from some districts come to accumulate $500 to pur¬ 
chase a home; in other districts $800, and in other districts, say, as high as 
$1,300?—A. I can not say as to that. Of course a neat many Italians come over 
several times, so that the amount of money they take back or send back on any 
one trip would not be conclusive of the amount they have sent back to Italy. 

Q. Is there a considerable number of Italians who come here with no intention 
of becoming citizens, whose object is to accumulate what they consider a com¬ 
petency?—A. I personally examined a thousand manifests of Italian immigrants 
at Kills Island, and found that quite a large number of those had been in the 
United .States two, three, four, five, and six times before, according to their own 
statements, aside from any other evidence. 

Q. (By Mr. FamiUHAn.) Do you mean the “ birds of passage ? ’’—A, Yes. 

Q. Have yon any figures on the “ birds of passage ? ”—A. In April, 1890, of 3,174 
Italians landed at the port of Kew York, 27.7 per cent had been here before. ITiat 
is from personal observation. From data furnished me by the Superintendent of 
Immigration at the port of New York, in the fiscal year of 1896, 25 per cent had 
been here before. 


Q. (By Representative Gardner.) Including the entire number of Italians or 
only the male?—A. Entire nnmlier, males and females. 

Q. You kept nothing to distinguish between the male and the female?—A. No, 
except at that time there was practically no female immigration among those I 
examined. I can give yon that exactly. The percentage of females among those 
I examined was 10.8 per cent. 

Q. Do you know whether or not they were generally of families, Italians who 
had been here before ?—A. I can not e,ay as to that. There was nothing to show 
on the manifest, i might say, however, ns to that that Dr. Seiiner told me when 
he was commissioner at the port of New York that they had been obliged to make 
a rule that an Italian iminigrant should bring over his wife before anybody else; 
that the custom had lioconie so great of bringing other people over that they had 
to make a rule. An Italian’s wife would come over and land on the dock, perhaps, 
with some other friend of the previous immigrant; the immigrant would go ofif 
with his friend and leave her there standing on the dock, from which I inferred 
that they are not particularly anxious to bring over their families. 

Q. What reason did the Bureau of Immigration have for requiring that they 
bring the families before anybody else '/ —A. Simply on the grounds of gener^ 
propriety and morality, and also thought they would be more likely to be perma¬ 
nent citizens. 

Q; Is it true of immigrants in this country that on matters of morality the 
Italians are almost universally* under the influence of the church to an unusual 
degree, and that the one thing to be said about them is that conjugal fidelity is 
very great ?—A. I believe that to bo generally true of the Itolians, although I 
understand in some parts of Pennsylvania, where they are beginning to go into 
the mining regions—possibly from association with other races—that is not so true 
as in other places where they are settled by themselves. 

Q. (By Mr. FAHyunAR.) Was it not the custom of Italian immigration for, 
say, 10 or 13 Italians coming from the same section to bring a woman with them, 
whether a relation or not ?—A. That, I have teen informed, is true in the case 
of Hungarians, Slavs, and others in the mining regions of Pennsylvania, and it 
is sometimes true of Italians. 

Q. That accounted for the one-tenth?—A. I can not say. 

Q. The woman was a servant'?—A. I do not want to say as much as that. I do 
not mean to say that this 10 per cent of female Italian immigrants came over for 
any such oppose. I do not know anthing about that. There is nothing to show. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) What do the Italian females come over 
here for?—A, I do not know what the relations of the men and women may have 
been, but the rule which was established at Ellis Island was made because the 
Itolians bring their friends, neighbors, male friends, while the wife may be left 
at home ■without any means of support or means of getting here, and some cases 
which were investigated I think were the cause for making such a rule. 

I may allude once more to the fact in a general way that a very large per cent 
of immigrants have practically no occupation, or those who are farm uborws or 
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serviuits. In 1898 this amonnted to 81 per. cent of the total immigration, and it 
is abont tiie same each year. It does not vary very much. Most of these Italians 
that I examined came from southern Italy; 85.8 per cent were laborers, practi¬ 
cally unskilled; the few that were skilled were shoemakers, barbers, stonemasons, 
and sailors. If we take the occupation of the immigrants of various nationalities, 
the report for 1893 of the Superintendent of Immigration shows that among immi- 
ppants from Scotland there was only 1 skilled in 4; from England and Wales, 1 
in 5; Belgium, 1 in 7; France, 1 in 9; Gtermany and Norway, 1 in 10; Italy, 1 in 
14; Russia, 1 in 18; Ireland, 1 in 19; Poland, 1 in 37; Austria-Hungary, 1 in 39. 
In other words, there is the same progre^on in regard to nationality in the mat¬ 
ter of skilled occupation; in regard to crime, in regard to pauperism, in regard to 
the amount of money brought, in regard to illiteracy. All that is important for 
these reasons; in times when there is a surplus of labor, these persons having no 
grade candoonly one thing; if a personis a mechanic, in the time of trouble he can 
turn to unskilled labor; but if he is entirely unskilled he then Itecomes one of the large 
number of the unemployed. It is a somewhat curious circumstance that in 1893 
in Massachusetls, 180,000 males, or abont 30 per cent, were unemployed who had 
been employed before. You will remember that was a time when a large num¬ 
ber of persons were out of employment all over the country. Of these 180,000, 
30,000 were unskilled, and the previous year 3.1,000 unskilled laborers had landed 
at the port of Boston, giving their destination as the State of Massachusetts. I 
suppose that is, to a certain extent, a coincidence, but it is a rather curious coin¬ 
cidence; the number of unskilled men unemployed in 1893 was the same as the 


number of unskilled immigrants that landed the year before, and the officers 
whose business it was to find employment for persons out of employment in Bos¬ 
ton, tell me their work is made very much mure difficult by the large number of 
unskilled persona that come in from time to time; in other words, there does not 
seem to be now the exact adjustment between the amount of unskilled labor 
required and the number who come in. (See report of the Massachusetts board 
to investigate the subject of the unemployed. House Doc. No. 50. March 13,1896, 
pp. xxivil-iixviii.) 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Did all that immigration become residential In Massa¬ 
chusetts?—A. The immigration which came in the year before gave its destination 
as Massachusetts. It is impossible to say that all those liecame residents. 

S . It is simply a coincidence?—A. Simply a coincidence. Mr. Charles Stewart 
th, president of the New York Chamber of Commerce, in an article in the 
North American Review in 1893, quotes the president of the Board of Education 
of New York City as saying that it costs S30 a year to educate children in the 
common schools of that city; and Profmsor Smith has shown that about 40 per 
cent of the foreign born that come here are above school age and are not likely to 
receive a school education. I simply mention that as having a bearing upon the 
probability of immigrants learning Englis^ and learning that knowledge of trade 
conditions which comes from ability to read the newspapers, as bearing npon the 
general assimilation. 

Q. Their schooling is paid for by the countries they come from. That is not a 
burden upon the United States.—A. They often have no schooling, and the fact 
they are above school age bears upon assimilation. Now, another very important 
matter in regard to distribution of immigranls after they come here: One gentle¬ 
man asked me whether peasants, those who class themselves as “farmers" in 
official reports, settle on farms after they come here. The quarterly report. 
Bureau of Statistics, No. 3, for 1893, shows that of immigrants 44 per cent were 
found in 134 of the principal cities. When we investigate this matter by nation¬ 
ality we find exactly the same progression which I spoke of in other matters. Of 
persons bom in Norway 30 per cent live in cities; then it goes np. England, 41 
per cent; Germany. 48 per cent; Ireland, 65 per cent; Poland, 57 per cent; Italy, 
58 Mr cent. In other words, the Italian in most cases has not the inclination to 
m West and settle the nncnltivated regions, as the Germans, EngllMi, and Scan- 
dinaviane have done. We all know how the Northwest has been bnilt np bytheee 
latter races. The Italian usually has not money to go West, and by the time he 
baa. he stays on the seaboard, except some who go into California and go to fruit 
raising. 

Q. Ira you not account for that very much on the idea of the old colonization 
system of the West?—A. I think it is probably that; it is fundamental in &e 
diaiaoter of the people. I do not think they have the energy and the roving dis¬ 
position to face hardships. 

% l>o yon not think, if yon analyze the Scandinavian population, that the State 
ianesota alone has drawn seven-eighths of it, more by being colonized by Scan- 
dinavians?—A. Undoubtedly that has a great deal to do'with it. 
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Q. Haro not many gone back to the old oonntrieB again and bronght these peo- 
E .J®, country, and entered in with the ScandinaTian'popnlation, and the 
British population, and the Glennan rural population, and setued and colonized 
in great sections; and have broimht the whole of their families with them and 
wttled, very much as the hfew Enslander did by taking his family with him? 
Does not that account for the whole matter of the ItaHan holding on to the city?— 
A. After some of them have got there, bnt not originally. There are plenty of 
unsettled regions in the county to-day where the ft^ians could now go if they 
had the energy and disposition to do so, bnt they do not. 

Q. You will concede that both the Slav and Italian have not the inducements of 
other nations?—A. They have not. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) Has the climate considerable to do with it, being colder 
than Italians are used to?—A. The difilcnlty with that is that the Italians do not 
go to the South. 

Q. (By Bepresentative Livingston.) What is the reason they do not go to the 
South?—A. The Hamburg-American line and North German line touch at Balti¬ 
more and do not touch at Texas; they have recently established a line to Texas, 
and in view of the fact I look for more Italian immigration to that point. The 
fact is that about 78 per cent of the Italians have settled in the Northeastern 
States, shown by the census of 1890, Part I, page cxxxvi; and it appears that only 
4.0 per cent of Poles, 4.8 Hungarians, 10,8 Russians live in the Anthem States 
or the western division, while in the Atlantic States there are 06 per cent of the 
Russians, Hungarians, and Italians. 


y. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do you thmk it is more the objection to the negro?—A. I 
think that may have something to do with it. 

Q. (By Representative G.-vbhnkr.) To what extent is it influenced by the fact 
that New York is the chief landing, and the inclination of people to get off at the 
flrat point near the destination ?—A. I think that has a great deal to do with it, 
and another fact that they can obtain emjdoyment through bankeia and the 
padroni in New York. 

Q. If by some requirement the Italian immigrants had already been landed at 
Galveston, do you suppose a much larger number of them would now be in the 
South ?—A. I think if there was a steamship line touching at that point you would 
immediately find the Italian bankers making such arrangements there to take 
0&T6 of 

Q. (By Mr. Paequhar.) Is it a fact that the Italians stay in the northeastern 
States simply because they have a market for their labor tbere?—A. That is the 
prmcima reason. 

j / Representative Livingston. ) Do I understand you to say there is a great 
^lof demand for that kind of labor in the Northeastern States?—A. There has 
Dooii« yos« 

Q. In w^t lines?—A. Chiefly in unskilled labor, contract work on sewers rail¬ 
roads, engineermg work, etc. 

■’^'^en we do that work in the South we can not 
get them to labor ^ere?—A. I have no personal information about that. I simplv 
know they do not go there to settle; what the reason may be I do not know. 

y. They build railroads and wwers down there; the question is, Why do not our 
men m the North, when the labor is wanted, get this labor?—A. I tbitiir my 
atwwOT would be, there is plenty of unskilled labor right on the spot. ^ 

IJ. VV nDT. TIAT* nf TmaI* _3_t. . ^ ^ _ 


States^of-thrPotema;Bi;^er;:nd 

y. (By Mr. Smyth. ) Do you take out the South Atlantic States ?—A. No. The 
^«t percenter from any nationality going in the Southern States, 

TJiis is from the census of 1890, showlim^^to 
tnbu^on of the different nationalities, Part 1, p. czzxvi **** 

O- 1? A tSi-iTTrr » « \ _ A ___ .. . _ 


a _a- t; wsavaw* 4.V* uiBiiTiuumon oi unsHiiiea lanor m the 

^something to do with the kinds of crops j some Italians 

illiterate races settle entirely on the Atlantic seaboard dis¬ 
poses of the aramment that furthAt* _ Z.. 
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these facts go to show that such restriction would not out ofE any of the people 
who OT there. 

At Ellis Island, of about 3,174 Italian immigrants examined by the league only 
11 were going to the South and only 3 going to the Southern States. Of 1,000 of 
various nationalities examined only 1 was going to any Southern State, a German 
going to Georgia. 

Q, (By Mr. 0. J. Harris.) What reason do they give for not going to the 
South?—A. Those we talked with had no reason; they did not know anybody 
there to go to, and knew of no possible opening, and if they did, did not want to 
say so, on account of the contract-labor law; I think that the OTincipal reason. 

I will pass rapidly over the fact that in the Northern and Eastern States the 
races from southern and eastern Europe not only congregate in the cities, but in 
certain sections of the cities, and .simply refer in that connection to publication No. 
16 of the League, pages 5 and 6, taken from the Senate report of 1806, No. 290, Fifty- 
fourth Congress, or rather prepared by Prof. Davis B. Dewey, of Boston, and given 
by me to Senator Lodge to put into the report. This simply goes to show the con¬ 
gestion in certain cities and counties. Probably this is on account of factory 
employment; that is the case with the immigration we have had since 1880. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) That S.l per cent which came in here 
without any occupation, if I understand you, stop chiefly in the large cities; 
would not the remedy be local? if New York does not want it they could prevent 
it; if Boston does not want it they could prevent it.—A. The experiment has 
been tried in New York by the Hebrew Aid Society in colonizing Hebrews. 
I think $600 per family was exiiended in carrying some families out of New York 
City. In 2 years most of them were back again; they will not stay. 1 think you 
will find it the same way with the Italians, Armenians. Hungarians, and Slovaks. 
When I ask where the illiterates do go, I find they go to the cities; they go to the 
slum portion of the cities very largely. 

Q. Where they have inducements to drink, make crime, and become paupers, 
etc.?—A. To a great degree. 

Without going into details on the matter, on page 8 of the league's document 
No. 16, taken from the Seventh Special Eeportof the United States Commissioner 
of Labor, it appears that southern Europe furnishes 8 times as many inhabitants 
as northwestern Europe to the slums of Baltimore. 19 times as many to the slums 
of New York, 20 times as many to the slums of Chicago, 71 times as many to the 
slums of Philadelphia. That, of course, does not mean that all these people from 
southern Europe are in the slums, but tliat the slums are supplied in that pro¬ 
portion, and it shows that many of them are to that degree undesirable. 

Q. Do you know any difference of character of the Italians, whether on account 
of the section from which they come, or family, or any other cause, by which they 
could 1» separated into people of entirely different classes without respect to the 
educational test?—A. There is a very clear and sharp distinction between Italians 
from northern and from southern Italy. 

Q. Do you know whether those contractors or employers have any test by which 
they can separate people as to character at once, and do do it?—A. I do not know 
that they have any definite test as to personal knowledge of the men but the 
knowledge they get from other persons whom they have in their employ; they do 
not always succeed. 

Q. Do you know, as a matter of fact, whether they do sort them for certain 
purposes?—A. I do not; of course, it stands to reason they must send a reasonably 
good nade of men; they would be liable to damages in some cases if their men 
were disorderly and produced destruction and damage. Of course, it stands to 
reason, and we know it to be a fact from the same reports, that illiteracy is very 
great among the elements of the slums, and it is very much greater among those 
coming from southeastern Europe than among those from northwestern Europe. 

In regard to the general population, for instance, the average of illiteracy of 

northwestern Europe in the slums of these four cities is 2.5 per cent; of south¬ 
eastern Europe it is 54 per cent. The average illiteracy of the native American 
in the same slums is 7 per cent. It also appears from the census of 1890, Part II, 
p. that 33 per cent of the aliens in the United States do not speak English, 
In Massachusetts it is 13 per cent. 

Q. What is the per cent of all the immigrants?—A. That do not speak English? 
It is 88 per cent. A certain difference is noticed also in regard to another matter 
of assimilation besides the matter of language. Of course language is very impor¬ 
tant on account of the new standard of living and trade conditions which is 
required by it, but another matter is the question of naturalization. The census 
of 1890, Part II, pp, 600, 688, shows that the Slav, Latin, and Asiatic elements 
tend mncdi less to become citizenB than the British, Germanic, and Scandinaviaa. 
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The average of the Slav, Latin, and Asiatic aliens is about 82 per cent, and the 
average of the British, Qermanic, and Scandinavians is about 9.8 per cent. 

Q. (By Representative GaRDNEB.) What have yon to show how long they have 
been here?—A. Nothing to show. 

Q. Has this Slav and Italian immigration been gradually on the increase?—A. 
It has. 

Q. Would their recent arrival here, the want of 5 years’ time, account for their 
not being citizens, or are there other reasons?—A. It would to some extent, but I 
do not think to the extent of the difference between 9.9 per cent and 33 per cent. 
By an examination of the records of the conrts yon will find few applications for 
naturalization, even among those who have been here for some time. I can not 
say of the entire number of Italians who have been here a certain number of 
years how many apply for naturalization papers. I do not know. Some con¬ 
tractors and employers of labor are very desirous that employees should take out 
the first papers, and in many cases Italians who intend to go back to their country 
take out the first papers in order to facilitate passing inspection in returning to 
this country. It seems to me any data on that point would be rather misleading 
and not conclusive. 

Q. Have you any idea how this commission could get at some estimates as to 
the number of Itahau immigrants and Slavs and others who come to remain?—A. 
The only way that occurs to me would be to have some special agent look into the 
matter. If I might suggest at this point, it occurs to me that Henry E. Rood, 
former editor of the New York Mail and Express, went into the mining regions of 
Pennsylvania and spent a long time there, and is very familiar with the condi¬ 
tions of New York City and other cities on this point. I should suggest that he 
would be a very important witness. I am not able this morning to give his present 
address. He is no longer connected with the Mail and Express. 

The report of the Immigration Investigating Commission of June, 1896, gives a 
large number of replies from governors of States and from commissioners of 
labor, showing what immigrants were desired and preferred. I have tabulated 
this in the following form; Of .’>3 replies. 1,5 expressed a preference for Germans, 
13 for English, Scotch, and Irish, 3 for French, 2 each for Swiss and Italians, and 
1 each for Dutch, Belgians, '‘North of Europe,” and Americans. Ten States said 
they did not want any immigrants at all—Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Iowa, Mississippi, Minnesota, Nebraska, California. 

Q. (By Mr. North.) No Southern States?—A. Mississippi. Only 2 replies 
desired any Italian immigration at all; of these, one did not want unskilled later 
and the other wanted only Italian farmers with money and with families. It is 
also an interesting point, although not an economic one, that on March 16, 1898, 
the city council, city of Duluth, comped entirely of foreigners, judging by the 
names, passed unanimous resolutions in favor of further restriction of immigra¬ 
tion. 

Now, coming down to what is wanted by this league in the way of legislation, 
we believe it is wiser to go somewhat slowly, to pass some restrictive measure and 
then wait and see what the effects of it are. The statistics are very indefinite. 
I believe we should get better results by trying some one plan first, and then per¬ 
haps trying something else; on that account the league has advocated the educa¬ 
tional-test bill. We do not advocate this test on the ground that every illiterate 
person is undesirable, for it is of course true that there are many moral and desir¬ 
able persons who can not read and write; but on the whole the statistics I have 
cited show conclusively that the illiterate races are those which send ns Immi- 
CTants who are ignorant of any trade or occupation, who bring little money, who 
drift into our city alums, who form a large propoi^on of our criminals, insane 
and paupers, who do not assimilate with us or adopt our standard of living, who 
do not tecome citizens or permanently interested in our government or institn- 
tiODs. Cxc6ptioiiB are made in this bill in the case of ased parents or youncr 
children of immigrants coming in or already in this country, 

Q. my Representative Gardner.) How do you establish that the percentage 
named by you of criminals, paupers, and insane who are foreigners and who are 
Americans is correct?—A. The figures which I have given, together with the 
sourM which I gave at the time I stated them, and the miouments which I offered 
as ei^ibits in connection with my testimony, show that the ilUterate countries do 
lurmsh a very large number of criminals, they do populate the city slums, they 
do furoish a large element who do not assimilate. The Massachusetts prison 
o^missiwiers’ report which I referred to will show the proportion. That b only 
from one Stote, for the reason that no other State gives them. I feel that it is not 
mijurt to cite it, because a much better class of immigrants land at Boston 
lv6w Yorki In iN6W York tho iiifonz 2 fttio& on ponporisin oopi6s from a soqtco 
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which I have given from the testimony of people engaged in relieving distress, 
the Seventh Special Report of the United Stat^ Ciomnussioner of Labor, and in 
connection with that the census, shows where these people tend to congregate. 
There are no figures showing whether the larger portion of the foreign insane are 
illiterate or not. 

Q. You did not make any statement of that, tut I want to know from what 
source you gave the information on which yon Imsed your statement on the per¬ 
centage of insane? -A. Taken from the census. 

Q. The best standard of fitness for citizenship upon which your association has 
been able to hit, according to its judgment, is the educational test?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you never found any connection between the large immigration and 
the Buoceeding depression?—A. I have found a connection in the diminution. 


9 . I want this expert to say if immigration had anything to do with precipi¬ 
tating panics?—A. 1 have not considered that as an aspect of it, no, 

9 . (By Representative Livinoston.) What have yon to say about a recommen¬ 
dation to keep out a certain i»r cent for a while?-^A. You mean in what way; 
by limiting the number ? I think that would involve ns in diplomatic trouble, 

Q. X do not mean immigration entirely, I mean that class of people you have 
been talking about, represented by that line in the center [Diagram E, part 3, 
page 48].—A. You would have to have some other teat than simply what the 
immigrants said themselves, of course, because the minute you announce you 
are going to keep out the farmers, laborers, and servants, yon do not keep out 
any at all. 

Q. How are you going to keep it out if you are going to prohibit it at all?—A. 
It would be very desirable it seems to me to shut out a large number of that class, 
but you must have an artificial test to find out. You can not examine to see 
whether a man is an expert in machinery. It would be impossible for the Qovem- 
ment of the United States to go anywhere and prohibit farmers and all these other 
classes from coming. Theie must be some artificial test like illiteracy. 

9 . Suppose you have an immigrant, yon examine him to know whether he is a 
criminal and all that; you have asked these questions ; why not ask one or two 
more?—A. The immigrants would mve false answers. 

9 . (By Representative Gakdnkr.) Suppose the man was an expert stonecutter, 
he could not get in.—A. Then to that extent there is a hardship. There is hard¬ 
ship about any test on some people. 

9 . Do you know whether any considerable percentage of Italian immigrants 
are deserters from the Italian army?— A. I do not know. 

9 . (By Mr. Farqohar.) You think that this educational restriction act would 
remedy a great deal of the trouble that we have in not being able to select the 
desirable immigrant from the undesirable?—A. 1 do for this reason: Under the 
present law the largest number of persons excluded is about 1 per cent. It varies 
from about half a per cent to 1 per cent; and of those who are excluded the larg¬ 
est number consisto of those who are liable to become public charges. That ques¬ 
tion is not a definite question, callable of definite answer. It depends upon the 
judgment, in the first instance, of the inspector who asks the question; it depends, 
in the second instance, on the report of tne board of special inquiry. In a great 
many cases where there are numbers of immigrants coming in, the inspector is 
hurried; he can not ask questions in enough detail perhaps to get at the whole 
facts. Even the board of special inquiry, which is a long and cumbrous proceed¬ 
ing, may not be able to do very much better. If an appeal is taken, as it can be 
done under the law, from the report of the board of special inquiry and that re¬ 
port is not sustained, in a great many cases the practical working of it is that it 
makes a great deal of trouble for the department and the department does not like 
it. And the result of that is that there is a tendency to be a little under the line 
of exclusion and a little less strict rather than a little more strict, so as not to have 
the decisions overruled by the Secretary of the Treasury. On the other hand, if 
yon have a test which is not elastic, or which is as little elastic as you can get it, 
as when an inspector asks a man to read and write, you can tell right off in a min¬ 
ute, although that may be hard on some individuals. So that on the whole we 
can conclude from our personal investigations that that law would shut out a 
great many undesirable people. Yon have something definite which the immi¬ 
grant can not evade, which ho knows before he starts from home, so that there is 
no question of hardship in separating himself from bis family; and if he chooses 
to take the trouble to stay at home a little longer and learn to fit himself for 
milinllnllmi it is not such a hardship, 

9 , (By Representative Liyinoston.) What about this recommendation also, 
tkat M must not only read and write ’before leaving his own country, but in addi- 
tfdB be must dedare his intention to become a citizen of the United StatM?— A, I 
lave never made up my mind whether it was better to have this class of pei^e 
rots or not vote. 
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Q, If he is required to declare his intention, permitted to do so under the law 
of the State in which he would settle, would that help to keep out the undesirable 
class?—A, 1 do not think it would have any eSect at all one way or the other. 
They do it now it it is for their own advant^, 

Q, And generally they lie all along the Unm—A. Yes, and that is the advantage 
of the illiteracy tm; they either read or they do not. 

Q. (By Mr. FABqxmAK.) Have yon had acquaintance in the lar^ cities there 
with the class of immigrants who settle and acquire homes?—A. Not any very 
lane acquaintance; I have known some. 

Q. Do you ihink that those connected with your association have ever examined 
into the social and economic conditions surrounding foreigners that live in our 
big cities, not particularly in Boston or New York, to know what the character of 
the men is, the families that are being raised, and the readiness of their assimila¬ 
tion to our American customs and ideas?—A. We have done something of that 
sort, X believe. 


Q. It does not need h^nng; it would need personal inspection.—A. As 1 say, 
this Mr. Rood whom I nave mentioned has made such investigations. He is a 
member of the lea^e, and I think he can give you personal t^imony on that 
point. We have also a number of members who are public officials and who 
come in contact with people in that way. 

Q. Are you aware, if you take the city of Chicago, the city of Buffalo, Pitts¬ 
burg, and Cincinnati there, that those cities have really been built up by foreign¬ 
ers? They have made the city and pay the bulk of the taxes to-day?—A. Yea. 

Q. In Buffalo 20 years ago there was a population of 1,500 or 1,600 Poles, which 
has increased to a population of 68,000 to-day. Probably two-thirds of these Poles 
own their own buildings, and many of them support their own schools, belong to 
the Catholic church or their own churches, own their own homes, and in toe pur¬ 
chase of property and the transfer of deeds there is not one-half of those old Poles, 
possibly, that could sign their names to toe deeds themselves. Would your asso¬ 
ciation exclude these men?—A, I will answer that question by asking another; 
that is, if these Poles did not come over at least as long ago as 10 years? 

Q. They have been over here nearly 20 years, but have increased to the present 
population-1 mean toe young Polish population that has grown up, families that 
average from 4 to 8 in the family j to ey a re now American citizens; they have 
built in all this part of Buffalo there. Where would you apply your educational 
test?—A. I should have been the last person to apply the educational test 10 or 15 
years ago, because the conditions of immigration were different then from what 
they are now. It cost more money to come here, it was harder to come here, and 
it was altogether a different class, even of Poles and Italians, that came here 10 
or 20 years ago from that coming to-day. Ten or 15 years ago toe Italians were 
from the north of Italy; they were a very energetic and desirable class, very 
different from the people who are coming now. It may be that some of the Poles 
that are coming to-day are good people. But now they do not go and build up 
Buffalo; they go down to the mining regions and live a life that is indescribable 
in its degradation. I think it ought to be home in mind that the immlgTation 
problem is not the same thing to-day as formerly; there is not the same class of 
people. 

Q. Do you care to make any further statement in respect to the educational 
bill for the restriction of immigration?—A. There are one or two words 1 might 
say, as comparing the educational test with the two or three other principal 
methods that have been suggested, namely, the head tax and the consult 
certificate plan. At first the consular-certificate plan, I think, had toe support 
of a very large number of persons; but the more that {dan is examined toe less 
satisfactory I believe it will be found to appear. And 1 have summed up here in 
the leagues publication No. 14 certain reasons why the consnlar-certificateplan 
is not desirable, and, on the other hand, why the educational plan is desirable in 
those respects. The plan of having the consuls on the other side examine immi¬ 
grants and certify to their fitness to come over at first sight looks very attractive, 
because it is supposed that the consuls, being near the points from which the 
immigrants come, will have better opportunities of information, and if toe immi¬ 
grant is stopped on the other side, it saves, of course, a great deal of trouble to 
him and it saves the trouble of an inspection here. That would necessitate in the 
first place a very large increase in our consular force. I do not know what toe 
number of consuls, for example, in Russia is. I believe it is very small, and 
it would be totally inadequate to the examination of the large numbers of immi¬ 
grants from that country, and an increase in toe number would involve oonsider- 
able e^iense. But the principal objection to that bill, as 1 see it, is that it divides 
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and therefore I will let the immigrant in. On the other hand, the man in Europe 
says if there is anything wrong in this man, the man in America will detect it, and 
therefore I will let the man go. You have that divided responsibility which is 
always a bad thing, and I believe there would be a lot of doubtful cases where the 
immigrant would be passed. Then it works a hardship on the immigrant, unless 
yon mike the consular certidcate conclusive, becanse tnen there is always a doubt 
as to whether he will be allowed to land or not. He makes bis voyage with that 
uncertainty; the immigrant may be tamed back after he gets here. In practice 
at least, unless you increase the number of consuls very much, that work would 
be done, not by the consul himself, but by some clerk who would usnally be a 
native and would be working on a small salary with considerable temptation to 
corruption and every inducement to favor his own countrymen as arainst any¬ 
body else. I do not mean to make any specific charges, but it would be apt to 
work that way. When you have 3,000 immigrants leaving Hamburg in a day, 
you can see how difficult it would be to get asubordinate official to examine them 
carefully; and I have myself seen, both at the port of Boston and the port of New 
York, manifests sworn to in blank; that is. I nave found the consul’s certificate 
to the oath of the steamship officer to the truth of the questions asked by him of 
the immigrants. I have seen the manifests filled in in blank beforehand with noth¬ 
ing else written in afterwards; that is to say, they were apparently made in blank 
and some of them were filled up by the ship's officer and some ot them were not 
needed to be used and were left blank, therefore showing that such certificate does 
not amount to anything at all under the present system. And there would be a 
constant temptation to do something of that sort under any system. 

Q. What do you think about the plan they call local certification?—A. I do not 
know it by that name. 

Q. That is, that the certification should come from the officers of the Govern¬ 
ment itself, the country there, as to the character of the immigrants, and whether 
they have been convicted of crime, and the age and ability to make a living and 
everything of that kind?—A. Judging by the way things have worked in the past, 
I doubt very much it it be wise to transfer the sovereignty of the American Gov¬ 
ernment to any other Government with the expectation of having these duties 
well done. And then they desire to get rid of their undesirable population while 
the other part must be retained for the army. There has been considerable com¬ 
plaint in the past with regard to Italy. I do not know whether it is true now. 

Q. Do you not think, in the matter of consular inspection and local inspection, 
that the military laws of Eurojie have always stood between our being able to get 
good immigrants?—A. Undoubtedly. 

9 . Is it not your experienoeand knowledge, after investigation, that a great deal 
of immigiation we get is what we might call escap^ immigration, that does not 
come under the military laws nor the local immigration laws of the various 
countries?-A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. That is, as expressed by some, a catch-up?—A. No doubt the emigrant laws 
of forelra countries have hitherto and probably still to some extent operate to 
ship undesirable persons over here. A good while ago that was done a greatdeal, 
as it was charged, and within two years, 1 have b^n told by a gentleman who 
was visiting in England—this is only what he told me, to be sure, but it illustrates 
the principle, the way the thing works—that he went into one of the lower courts, 
and there were 2 men up for some crime like petit larceny or something of that 
sort. The father of one of those accused iiersons came in and stated that it was 
the first offense, and that he wanted his son to go to America, and produced a pre¬ 
paid ticket to New York. The other unfortunate accused had no such offer to 
make. In this one case the party who had the ticket to go to New York was let 
off, and the other fellow was given 8 months. I do not know that this is often 
done, but there is one specific case that has come under my observation: and 
probably without such extreme cases, there are plenty of cases where undesirable 
persons who can not support themselves are assisted somewhat to emigrate. 

9 . Have you any knowledge of the British societies for the help of discharged 
prisoners or convicts working among certain immigrants?—A. That is demed 
now, and I have no proof of it. It used to be done, and I believe it was proved 
in some of the Government reports. 1 think there is some testimony to that effect. 
Another objection to the consular-certificate plan is that unless something else is 
added to it, it does not add anything to the excluded classes—that is to say, it 
simply gives the consul the same power and autWity which is now held by our 
inspectors. It does not add at all to the class which is to be kept out, and we 
believe that something in that direction is desirable still. And almost identical 
with that objection is the objection that it does not furnish any more definite line 
of exclusion, does not diminish at all the discretion which the present law gives. 

Q. Can yon suggest any remedy for this, any remed r at all, any new legisbtion 
that is needed to enforce the present laws of this country in respect to the inspeo- 
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tioa cm the other side or the manner of certification?—A. I can not do that; no. 
It eeems to me that yon must attack it in some other way. I do not believe it 
could be done in Europe at all. I think that would be a great deal worse than the 
present system. Undoubtedly, with higher salaried inspectors and mure of them 
the inspection could be increased indefinitely on this side; it could also be made 
more uniform at the different ports. There is considerable difference, or has 
been, at the different porta in regard to the strictness and the method of inspection. 

Q. You made a statement a minute ago that you found a manifest signed in 
blank. Would simply the addition of more consular agents or commercial agents 
help us any if that is anything like the way matters work now?—A. I do not 
think that would help at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Do you believe that this legislation which you believe 
to be desirable would be easy of accomplishment if it were not for the selfish 
position of the steamship companies and the racial prejudices which they stir up 
in opposition to it?—A. That undoubtedly had a great deal to do with the ina¬ 
bility to pass the bill in the Senate over the President's veto in the Fifty-fourth 
Confess. The bill which we proposed passed the Fifty-fourth Confess, both the 
House and the Senate, by very large votes, and it was then vetoed by President 
Cleveland, and was passed by the House over his veto by a large vote, but failed 
to pass in the Senate. And I think that that would probably have been passed in 
the Senate if it had not been for the opposition to which the gentleman alludes, 
which also has somewhat prevented its consideration by the House in the last 
Congress. Practically the same bill passed the Senate in the last Confess by a 
vote of about 3 to 1, but consideration was refused in the House, and I think 
largely on account of this oppo.sition to which tlie gentleman alludes, which made 
the members think they did not care to passit last spring. Therefore consideration 
was postponed, and the war intervened, and the miinl of Congress was taken up 
with other matters. 

Q. The opposition is very largely reported to have come from the Germans 
in this country, and 1 see that you have a document that shows that a very 
small percentage, a little over 1 per cent of the Germans, are illiterates. There¬ 
fore that opposition based upon that ground does not seem to be good coming 
from that source?—A. I think as fur as the Geriiians are concerned it is purely 
worked up, as far as I can find out, and in some instances it is based on a misun¬ 
derstanding of the facte. There is one case 1 remember where a letter was written 
to Senator Fairbanks, who was at that time chainnun of the Senate Committee 
on Immigration, iu regard to some Germans of Evansville, which stated that they 
had indorsed a petition sent to them by the steamship pemile against the bill 
under a misapprehension, supposing it wasintended to cut oft a much larger pro¬ 
portion of immigration than it actually would. In the circular sent out by the 
steamship people they used this language; “If, in particular, the now compara¬ 
tively feeble stream of German immigration is completely cut off, then they will 
succeed in oppressing Germans in this country and ruin the German element 
politically and Industrially. To the great satisfaction and delight of the English- 
American press many a Gennan newspaper, whoso competition is a thorn in their 
flesh, will be forced to the wall. l?o German church building will then be 
erected any more or conserved; no German school could exist, and the German 
language will disappear from the public schools.” I think any German who did 
not know the facte and received a circular of that kind might well be pardoned for 
protesting against legislation of that sort. The fact that such a circular was 
issued and protests came in, I think, proves conclusively that a good deal of it 
was manufactured opposition. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you examined very thoroughly all the circulars 
issued by the main steamship lines to their agents and subagents in Europe?—A. 
Yes, from time to time. 

Q. Through the circulars you have seen, and the instructions, especially to 
agents and subagents, where they have imposed heavy fines for sending nnde- 
surable immigrants to this country, is it not your opinion that the steamship com¬ 
panies have really done as much as U was possible for any carrier to do to keep out 
undesirable immigration?—A. I think they have to a large degree. On the other 
hand, I understand that the thing works in this way: They take a doubtful immi¬ 
grant and charge him double the passage money; that is, the passage over and 
back in somecases, and then if he succeeds in passing the examination, they keep 
the fare bock, pocket it; and if he is rejected, they carry him back and make a 
profit on carrying him back. And that was done to such an extent that Boron 
Pava made a protest against it, and I believe the Italian Government passed some 
act giving the Italian people a right of action against the steamship companies, to 
prevent that thing being done. 
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Q. (By JMr. Ratchforp.) Has the organization which yon represent obtained 
any facts in relation to the enoonragement of immigration either by employers or 
contractors, or by transportation companies, or by the home Governments?—A. 
No. we have no definite facts on that sabject at first hand. I may say, in passing, 
that it may be of some use to the commission to have the statement of the contract 
labor law with all the decisions on the subject and some of the recommendations 
for changes in it, which is in an article in the Harvard Law Review for last April 
(1898), and i will put that in as an exhibit. Any system of consalar inspection 
which was thoronghly carried out on the other side would be, as has been sng- 
gested, a direct notice to the foreign government as to the desirability of the imnu- 
grant, and therefore, as has been suggested, they would make every effort to 
prevent the emigration of the desirable people who might faeavailablefor the army, 
and the inspection, if it was public, wouja give them that information it they did 
not possess it already. On the other hand, if yon had a secret inspection, ordina¬ 
rily the chances are that the foreign government would not submit lo it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is it not a fact that we must have treaty stipulations 
in order to carry out any part of this programme yon are speaking of?—A. Yes; 
I think that would be another diificnlty. 

Q. That is, that the national legislation we may make is not binding on any 
of these countries unless through treaty stipnlations, and we have no right to 
inWnge on the sovereignty of any other country by these laws?—A. It would be 
practically an extraterritorial court. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) The purpose of your association is not to 
get a better class of immigrants, but fewer of them?—A. I should say that we 
want to get a better class, without reference to the number particularly. 

You do not complain, then, of too luauy immigrants?—A. We do not com- 
plam of too many immigrants of a certain kind, if they are first class. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Are there not only just two reasons for making reduc¬ 
tions or restrictions by law in the exclusion of immigrants— the moral reason 
and the physical reason? Do they not cover the whole ground?—A. There might 
be political reasons. I mean to say in the sense of unfitness for the body politic. 
I should say, if we demand a public school education as a basis of citizenship in 
this country, that illiterate persons from abroad are unfith'd for civil life here to 
that extent according to our ideas of things, and we should, therefore, keep them 
out, although they may be morally good. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the UnitM States can restrict against a whole race on 
the ground that their civilization is not desirable in this country?—A. They have 
done so in the case of the Chinese. 

Q, Why not others? Have you any reasons? Did your organization ever take 
up that matter?—A. The only ground, it seems to me, is that it would be practi¬ 
cally impoMible, on account of the political opposition of foreign countries. We 
should get into a war right off with other nations if we attempted to put them on 
the same level with the Chinese. Any nation that would be put on a level with 
the Chinese wonld regard it as a national insult. 

Q. Is not the right to restrict and prohibit immigration based ultimately on the 
sovereignty of a nation over its own territory?—A. I suppose it is. politically 
speaking. I suppose,BOcioloncaIly speaking, it rests on the doctrine of selection— 
of artificial selection rather than natural selection. 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Have yon looked into the rights of the 
States to regulate immigrants coming within their limits?—A. Not particularly, 
because we have been occupied in urmng Federal legislation; but &e different 
State laws were compiled by Mr. Endicott when ho was Assistant Secretary of 
State. There has been more or less legislation affecting the conditions of employ¬ 
ment on public works. (See report of the Department of Labor, 1896.) 

Q. You are aware, I suppose, that the State of New York has a right to compel 
them to read and write the English language?-A. Yes. 

Q. The foreigners must present certificates of good character, etc. Have you 
looked into that?-r-A. We have that same provision in Massachusetts as far as the 
reading and writing goes; but the trouble is there are 16 States that admit people 
to vote who are not dtizens of the United States by naturalization. They may 
citizens of the State for the purpose of voting, not being citizens of the United 
States by naturalization. But the trouble is when yon try to have State legisla¬ 
tion. Once an immigrant is inside you can not follow him, and it is prettybiid 
to do much with him. We see that in our relations with Canada. It is a great 
deal easier to stop a man on the seaboard than it is aftw he gets in. Howoaa we 
prevent their coming in? 

Q, WiVoanronnotBulteStateenactmenis?—A. Because Congress having acted 
on'thesabjeetof immigration by Federal law, I imagine the ^preme Coortwonld 
sqy thgt that settled It, 
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Q. That doea not prevent your asking it?—A. The State could do something 
with it, of course. 

Q. (By Mr. FAKgFHAS.) Has your association ever taken up the matterof issu¬ 
ing a certificate to an immin-ant as soon as he lands containing an exact identifi¬ 
cation of him, where he is from, and everything in relation to him, to which he 
swears himself, the man to carry that aliout until the day of his naturalization, 
and only be naturalized upon producing it?—A. That might apply as to naturali¬ 
zation, hut it would not furnish any protection against other dimculties. 

Q. Suppose the United States laws were changed to exact a bond from every 
steamship company in a penal sum of, say, $1 ,UU0 or $2,(KI0 on each immigrant 
brought here by a steamship company, that bond to be good for 5 years until 
natnr^ization; why would not that possibly be better than an educational quali¬ 
fication?—A. That law was passed in the State of Massachusetts in 1799, 1 think, 
and was in force until 1872, and was repealed as being absolutely unworkable. 
The trouble is, an immigrant comes in, and he may be a Hungarian or a Pole 
with a name of five syllables. He finds that he has not a good name to do business 
under and changes it to John Jones. There is no possible way to identify that 
man afterwards. Yon could provide that unless he could produce some certifi¬ 
cate, as you suggest, he should be locked up. but the trouble is shown right here. 
It is provided now, as yon know, by law that persons becoming public charges 
within one year after landing must be sent bacx to the country from which they 
come at the expense of the steamship company that brought them in; and right 
there in our own State of Massachusetts, in the fiscal year 1890, of 872 cases of 
sick poor for which the State of Massachnsetts had to pay, only 138, or 86.7 per 
cent, could be identified, with all the efforts of the State officers, to such an 
extent as to be turned over to the United States for deportation. They give false 
names, they give false dates of the steamer, and when you look up their cases you 
do not find them there, of course. 

Q. Are you aware that such a law as I gave you the main points of is the rule 
in the whole Australian colonies, and has worked to perfection?-A. I was not 
aware of that. 

Q. It has in every one of them. I merely desired to know if yon had looked up 
the whole of these Australian laws with respect to the bonding of the steamship 
companies there and the immigrants that come in?—A. I am not at all familiar 
with the bonding system in Australia. I do know myself that the bonding system 
in Massachusetts has not worked at all, and that the commissioners of charities 
there, and Mr. Wrightington, who was for some time the superintendent of immi¬ 
gration at the port of Boston, all agree that the bonding system would not work 
with the class of people we get there. Possibly they do not get the same kind in 
Australia. 

(j. Are you aware that for hundreds of years it worked in Great Britain?— 
A. No, 1 did not know that. I may say, however, that 78 per cent of the for¬ 
eigners in England are in London, which simplifies the matter; also, they do not 
have as much of a mixture of races to contend with as we do. The Russian and 
German Jews are the principal immigrants with whom they have any trouble; 
most of the other races come through to the United States. 

Q. In your criticism of the immigrants in respect to pauperism and crime, have 
yon excepted the Jews out of all of those you oharactermed as foreigners?-A. No; 
they are included. 

Q. Have yon ever had any statistics to show how manv Jews are in the poor- 
house and how man^ are in ,i8il?—A. I have seen them; I nave not them wll£ me. 
There are very few in either the jails or poorhouses; but in the case of the poor- 
house that is made up for by the fact that there is a very large demand upon the 
Hebrew societies for private charity, so it does not mean that they do not have 
to be supported. 

Q. Does it not mean that the Jews take care of their own people?—A. Very 
largely. 

Q. I mean entirely; yon do not find Jewish beggars?—A. There have been a 
great many applications for work. 

Q. Do they not furnish them means and work as much as Hiey can?—^A. To a 
large extent It should be stated that Mr. White, I thin k it is, who is secretary 
of the Jewish society in London, complained of a certain class of Bnssimt Jews 
who were incorrigible paupers, of whom nothing could be made, and I have bem 
told, that the Hebrew societies in New York are troubled the same way. They 
we a very bad class to deal with, but they do not come upon the community so 
far as thm own people can prevent it. 

Q. Have you ansrtolng to say about the system of inspection of immigratian, or 
any suggestion to make as to better inspection?—A. I think the inspection recently 
has been very good as fw as I have observed it; fonr or five years back it was by 
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no means as good, bnt I think it has improved very much since the agitation of 
this question. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What have you to say about the exclusive privilege 
given to the Italian Qovemment to have an agency on Ellis Island ?—A. Of course, 
the purpose of it was to prevent the Italians getting into the clutches of the 
Padroni without proper instruction as to their rights and privileges, and so on. 
It was established as a matter of convenience to both sides. I am inclined to 
think, on the whole, it has worked very well. There have been charges made 
occasionally, when a man turned up as being the uncle of a great many different 
immigrants coming over in successive years, for instance, and getting them 
through, helping them through the inspection, agreeing to be responsible for 
them, and so on ; and the charge was made that that was done more or less with 
the collusion of the Italian bureau, but as to that Ihave no personal information. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) With inspection by the consular agencies or establish¬ 
ing a court there to make this investigation, would it not prevent almost all 
who are subject to military duty coming to this country ?—A. It would have that 
effect. 

Q. If I understand correctly, there are in Geiunany and other nations quite a 
number of people who are subject to military duty, people who would like to 
emigrate to this country, and it has been said that this inspection there would 
prevent largely that class from coming to this country?—A. (If course; they are 
prevented now so far as the various governments can do it, but inspection would 
make it harder for them to escape. 

( 5 . They would have to be inspected, and they would have persons there guard¬ 
ing that point, watching for them?—A. Yes. And that would be true of a Mer¬ 
man who immigrated from a Russian port, or a German who immigrate.s from 
an Italian port, because the government can have their agents there for inspection. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Was your league making an investigation of Ellis 
Island just previous to the burning of the building there?—A. I do not think 
we were immediately previous; we were there in the course of a year, but I do 
not remember jnst when. 

Q. Were any matters or records in which you were particularly interested 
destroyed at that time?—A. I think there was a committee appointed to report 
upon the effect of immigration on manufactures, and I think Mr. MoSweeney was 
the secretary. I guess that was the final report of the Immigration Investigating 
Commission. The final report was made and some very intero.sting facts and figures 
giveninthat by one or two Boston people. I think Mr. GeorgeE. McNeill, perhaps, 
has appeared before this commission. He furnished a considerable number of fig¬ 
ures, and that report was destroyed in the fire, as Mr. McSweeney informed me. 
I do not know whether that answers your question or not. 

(J. (By Representative Gardner. ) The question was asked if it were not possible 
to exclude immigration by races as the Chinese have been e.vcluded. Is there any 
other race which could be excluded without running into several nationalities?— 
A. I should hardly think so. 

Q. If the Latin race, for instance, were included, that would hit several nations, 
say, ^ain, Italy, France, and Austria?—A. Yes; I understand so. 

Q. You stated a few moments ago that in the relief of the poor among some 
people that it was impossible to get their identity, that they assumed names and 
all that sort of thing; to what nationality or race did they belong?—A. 1 have 
looked Into that mattOT with considerable care, and it is rather curious, although 
it may not be essential, that, for instance, in 2 months there were 86 people 
relieved in the Boston City Hospital about whom too little information could be 
gained to satisfy the United States authorities. These 35 persons were all Rus¬ 
sians, Hungarians, and Italians, and all were illiterate except 2 Italians. 

The proportion of Russians and Hungarians and Italians was not stated?— 
A. No; that we have not got. 

(3. As one interested in the question of immigration, and also being a lawyer, 
is tnere any race or nationality among the immigrants that you find so disregard¬ 
ful of the value of citizenship that it is found impossible, practically, under our 
system, to convict any of their number, because where people of that nationality 
or race are witnesses they will fix the crime on one party before the grand jury 
and on another party before the petit jury?—A. I can not say as to that. Of 
course, there is a great difference in the criminality of the different races. Italians 
get into a row and knife each other; there may he very few involved in it, whereas 
Qiere may be a large number of Irishmen who go on a spree, drink too much, and 
get faaulM into court for being a little jolly; a larM number ot commitments in 
the one case and a few in the other. The two crimes may be very different in 
intensity. 
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Q. As a matter of fact, can you convict an Italian, for Instance, for slashing 
anybody anyhow if the only witnesses obtainable are Italians?—A. It is very haia 
to do it, bnt I think it is through having to work through interpreters. 

Q. (By Representative Livinoston.) Do yon consider that class of immigrants 
that you call farm laborers and common laborers needed in this country at all?— 
A. From the replies 1 alluded to from different States, I should say we did not. 

Q. Then why not just exclude them entirely?—A. That would be all right if yon 
can devise any method of doing it. 

Q. Would not that remedy the trouble to a large extent?—A. I do not believe 
they are the worst class. 

Q. If they were excluded as a class, would not that go a long wa^ toward elimi¬ 
nating the troubles you have mentioned to-day—Insanity, criminality, pauperism, 
and all those things?—A. It would undoubtedly to some extent; I am inclined to 
think, however, you would shut out some of the best elements. 

Q. If you included the percentage of unskilled immigrants, it would be a very 
large exclusion, would it not?—A. Yes. 

O. On that point, have yon any knowledge of what kinds of farm labor an 
Itmian immigrant can do even when he says he is a farmer?—A, I think I 
mentioned that the farmer, in the immigration reports, practically means farm 
laborer and practically means manual laborer without any particular skill or 
capacity for direction or undertaking or managing crops or soils, except in the case 
of vine growers and fruit raisers and that sort of thing. 

Q. The Italian farmer, as he calls himself, is rather expert in vines; he can nse 
a hoe and cut weeds; he can lead a mule, he can not drive him. I live in a country 
wWe they abound. I have never seen an Italian who could plow before ho had 
been over 3 years. I have never seen .5 persons com^tent at any time to take 
a team and plow, and I simply wanted to know if yon knew anything about what 
they could do after they became farm laborers?—A. I have no personal knowledge, 
but all that I have heard coincides with what yon say precisely. 

Q. Does the bulk of the money come with that small per cent which do not 
come in as common laborers ?—A. I understand so; yes. 

Q. And the intelligence comes with the remainder and the skilled labor comes 
with the remainder; now, if you should cut off the 78 per cent, yon would only 
lose in number the common laborers who come in here to compete with the hun¬ 
dreds and thousands we already have that are not half employM ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would not that be a quick way to get rid of that trouble and at the same 
time get just as much money as the way it is?—A. You would find the labor 
organizations object quite as much, even more, to the skilled people than to the 
unskilled, because the skilled people compete with the organized industries where 
the unskilled do nut. And that was so much the case that at one time it was 
more or less the custom at Fllis Island to shut out the skilled mechanic with $100 
in his pocket and let in the Italian peasant with 68 cents. This happened some 
years ago, but it may illustrate the point I am making. A cotton spinner from 
Manchester—a very bright, active fellow—found be could not do as well as he 
thought he ought to at hume and came over here; and while he was here in deten¬ 
tion for examination, he weis so clever that be was employed in preparing some 
tables of statistics. His handwriting was remarkably good. While be was doing 
that he had occasion to go into New Y ork City once or twice for some of the officers 
on this matter, and somehow there he learned there was not as good a chance for 
him as he had thought. Ho then wanted to do everything he could to be sent back 
free of expense. I happened to be at Ellis Island at that time, and I said that it 
was odd he should be excluded because he knew a good deal more thuTi most 
other immigrants. When the thing was put in that way it did seem, perhaps, a 
little queer, and they let him throng. But that was the policy at one time, on the 
theory that this country could absorb any amount of unskillM labor, whereas in 
the skilled occupations there was more competition. I do not mean to say this 
is true at the present time; it was some time ago. I simply tell this as bearing 
on the jroint of unskilled labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabqchar. ) In view of the treaties we have with foreign countries, 
do yon think we could make any more restrictive laws tbaTi we have now against 
the undesirable and the defective to exclude them?—^A. I should say so; yes. 

Q. You think that this educational test is one of them?—A. It seems to me so. 

Q. And you really think that is substmitially the remedy?—A. It seems to me 
that is the first thing. If that does not work ft may be neceasary to increase the 
head tax. Of course, the head tax is paid by the steamship oompanies and taken 
out of the steerage rate, so that it would not tax aa heavily as it might appear at 
first sight, for in many cases the tax would be paid by persons in tbu ooontry. 
607a— " 5 
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Q. (By Bepresentative Liyinoston.) Suppose we say any man Is apanper that 
has not $500 good money in his pocket when ne lands?—A. That would stop immi¬ 
gration a good deal. The objection to that from my point of view is that the 
difficulty would be in getting such a measure through Congress. 

Q. (By Mr. Pmiiips.) Have you anything further to say as to the Lodge-McCall 
bill?—A. The only thing I would like to present is a single word on the other 
people who agree with me. I do not wish to cite a bushel basketful of authorities, 
which would not be conclusive, of course, about the desirability of the thing: 
but I would like to call attention to a few of the different kinds of organizations 
that do advocate this educational test, people who have looked into the matter 
and who have had practical dealings with just the kind of immigrants we wish 
to exclude. There nave been quite a number of chambers of commerce, Boston, 
Cleveland, and various other cities; there have been a very large number of labor 
organizations, American Federation of Labor, the general convention of Knights 
of Labor, and a very large number of local and national organizations which 
appear in the list which I have handed in. And another class which we rely upon 
very much, the class of organizations which you would suppose would be heartily 
against this kind of thing, is the associations of the Northwestern States which 
were organized for the sole purpose of promoting Immigration into those States, 
such as the Montana mining and immigration committee, the South Dakota 
Immigration Association, the Washington Immigration Association, the Sixth 
Congressional District of Minnesota Immigration Association. There is the 
legiwatnre of Nevada, the legislature of Washington, and the legislature of 
C&fomia, the Nebraska Club, the Washington State Society at Seattle, the 
Montana Bureau of Agricultural Labor and Industry, the Farmers’ Congress at 
Indianapolis. And then another class of people is the factory inspectors in the 
different States; the factory inspector of Pennsylvania, the chief inspector of the 
State of New York, and the convention of the factory inspectors that met last 
year. (See publications of the League Nos. 20 and 23.) 

Q. (By Representative Livingston.) Yon sent out circulars to all these organi¬ 
zations asking them to join in this request. Is that the way you got that done— 
like the stoamsl^s got the other thing done?—A. Not precisely; we did it with 
this difference: What we put in were the actual facts and a great many of them, 
and we left it with them. With many of these bodies we held no communication 
whatever. 


Q. (By Mr. Farqurar.) Is it not a fact that mainly these protests are on the 
Canadian line: that you had them from the local unions all along the Canadian 
line clear to Washington, a nearly uniform protest against any class of immigra¬ 
tion coming in?—A. They are against it, but you will not find them in this list. 

Q. Would not all of those organizations have sent in and given their approval 
of any reetriotivo legislation?—A. I suppose they would from the fact that Mr. 
Corliss introduced the amendment which he did. I suppose you mean the labor 
unions in the towns on the border line, like Detroit. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) Will you please teU us the protest that came back from 
them against the passage of the bill and from what class of people?—A. The point 
I wish to make in reference to the Immigration associations was this: That in the 
Northwest, which is not as much settled as other parts of the country, there is 
no demand for immigrants of this character. There is even a protest against 
immigrants of this character. The trouble along the border line, as I understand 
it, does not go as far as Washington, Montana, and Idaho—that is, the principal 
trouble is not out there with the Canadians. The trouble, as I understand it, 
with the Canadians is at Detroit, Suspension Bridge, and places along the border 
line of New York as far west as Minnesota. 

Q. (By Mr. Faequhar.) Let me supplement what you were sajdng, by the 
whole border line, lumber line; the fight between the American unions on this 
side of the line as against all Canadians coming in—that is, where there was lum¬ 
bering. There are two or three thousand people engaged in it. These are the 

O le who have fought so fiercely against this Canadian immigration,—A, Yes; 

Would not apply to California; the trades and labor assemblies of Massillon, 
Ohio; here is Mr. 3. H. Brigham, l^e president of trustees of Ohio State peniten¬ 
tiary; the Glass Bottle Blowers’ .^ociation of Philadelphia; the Trades and Labor 
Assembly of Ohio; the American Agents’ Association of Louisville, Ky. In other 
words, it is true that some of the Indorsements are on the border line. I do not 
mean to deny that those on the line are anxious to have the Canadian immigra¬ 
tion restricted. 

Q. (Bjr Mr. Phillips.) From what source did the protest come to Congress, if 
any, against the passage of this bill?—A. Up to the beginning of the session of 
Congress in the fall of 1898, so far as I know, there were two classes of objections. 
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One cume from theoretical economiats, like Mr. Edward Atkineon and Mr. David 
A. Wella, who aaid there waa more gain from immigranta of any kind from an 
economic point of view than there waa harm that they could do in a aocial way. 
There was another class of people who felt that we had no right to shut anybody 
out, like Mr. Wilflam Lloyd Garrison. That opposition was confined to a dozen 
individuals ; at any rate, I did not hear of any more. After that the steamship 
people, apparently finding the bill was likely to become a law, sent out a large 
number of circulars, and the protests that came in were apparently very largely 
in answer to those circulars. There was also a certain amount of protest from 
certain Bomaii Catholic societies, who seemed to think this bill was affecting 
chiefly the Boman Catholic countries—waa framed for that purpose. I think in 
their case they did not understand exactly the object of it. and, as I aaid before, in 
some cases where it was explained to them they changed their protest. There were 
something like 2.300 petitions, I think, in favor of the bill sent to the last Con¬ 
gress ; I do not think there were over .00 against it. 

State of MASSACHtJ,SETTS, Oomili/ of Suffolk: 

I swear that the statements mado by mo of my own knowledge in the foregoing 
report of my testimony before the Industrial Commission are trne, and that all 
other statements I believe to bo true. 

Phksoott F. Hall. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this Sth day of November, 1HB9. 

FBEPEHif S. Goodwin, 

Sotary Public. 


(Mr. Hall subsequently submitted the following supplementary testimony:) 

Ai'PENDIX A. 

SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON ITALIAN IMMIORATION. 

The very remarkable Inc,rea.se in the last few years is worthy of comment. 
Whereas in IBO!) the entire immigi-ation from Austria-Hungary, Italy, Poland, and 
Russia was only nine-tenths of 1 per cent of the total immigration, during the 
fiscal year 1891), 7ti,489 Italians landed at the jiort of New York, constituting nearly 
one-fourth of tho total immigration for the year. I speak of the port of New York 
because nearly all Italian immigration comes to that port. 

Under the recent improvement made by tho Government in the tabulation of 
immigrants according to races, the Italians are divided into northern and south¬ 
ern Italians. Northern Italians include the natives of Tuscany, Emilia, Liguria, 
Venezia, Lombardy, and Piedmont, also the people in other countries whose mother 
tongue is Italian. Southern Italians include the natives of the remaining parts of 
Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia. This distinction between the northern and southern 
Italian has been made in view of the great difference in characteristics and desir¬ 
ability of the people from the two regions. 

Of the 76,489 above mentioned, (13,481, or 83 per cent, were sonthern Italians. 
Of both southern and northern Italians about 80 jier cent were women, which is a 
much larger proportion than heretofore. Of southern, 2.1 per cent were debarred 
and returned, as against 0.7 per cent for northern ItaliaiiB. The average illiteracy 
of all Italians over 14 years was 48.7 percent; of southern Italians, 7)7.4 per cent: of 
northern Italians, 1.2 per cent. The average amount of money brought was for 
all Italians, $13; northern Italians. .jB!; sonthern Italians, $8. 

The very large number of 8.') Italians were debarred as having loathsome or dan¬ 
gerous contagious diseases, and it is noticeable that of these only 6 were northern 
Italians, while 79 were southern Italians. 

It thus appears that northern Italians are in many respects very desirable and 
are on an equal plane of intelligence with the natives of Germany, France, and 
Scandinavia, while the southern Italians show almost the largest per cent of illit¬ 
eracy of any nation and are in other respects very undesirable. This simply con¬ 
firms the evidence of actual inspection and knowledge of the immigrants after 
they laud here. 
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Appendix B. 

BEOKNT CHANGER IN THE NATIONALITY OF IMMIGRANTS. 


[Specially prepared for the league from Quarterly Report, Bureau Statiatics, No. 2 , a^rlea 1H03- 
JKJ, and reports of suiierinteudent of immigration ] 
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INDORSEMENTS OF THE ILLITERACY TEST FOB THE FURTHEJt RESTRICTION OF IMMI¬ 
GRATION. 

[Over 97 per cent of the press of the country having editorials upon the immigration question are 
In favor of further restriction, and these papers all but a few are in luvor of the educa¬ 
tional test.] 

Boston Chamber of Commerce, Jannary 23, 1806. 

Horseshoers’ International Union, Buffalo, May 80, 1896. 

Common connoil and mayor of Duluth, Minn., March 18, 1806, by a unanimous 
vote. 

Chicago Board of Trade, December 1896. 

Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, December 15, 1896. 

Arkansas house of representatives by a vote of 80 to 2, January, 1897. 

Hoisting Engineers' Association, Chicago, HI., March, 18 7, indorsing House bill 
No. i. 

Council of Trades and Labor Unions, Detroit, February 11, 1897. 

John M. Haines, esq., secretary Idaho immigration association. 

Sewell Davis, esq., secretary Montana mining and immigration committee, Bntte, 
Mont. 

S. W. Narregang, esq., secretary South Dakota immigration association. 

D. B. McGinnis, esq., secretary Northwestern Immigration Association. 

Sixth Congressional District Immigration Association, Aikin, Minn., March 17-18, 

1896. ■ v , , 

L. B, Wombwell,esq.,commissioner of Agriculture, Florida. 
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Mr. Justice CJomell, New York City. 

Glass Blowers’ Association of United States and Canada. 

Commercial travelers of United States, 229 names. 

South Dakota Immlnation Association. 

New York Central Labor Union. 

New York Protective Labor Union. 

The legislature of the State of California. 

Branch No. 1, American Workmen’s Protective League, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

National Board of Trade, Philadelphia. 

Park Street Club, Boston. 

Legislature of State of Washington. 

The Bostonian Club,Boston. Mass. 

Lodge No. 21, Amalgamated Association of Iron, Tin, and Steel Workers, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. 

CigMmakers’ Union, No. 29.1, Scranton, Pa. 

Knights of Labor Local Assemlily.No. 1162. 

Knights of Labor District Assembly, No. 0(1, Washington, D. C. 

Legislature of State of Wyoming. 

Cigarmakers Local Union, No. 22, Detroit, Mich. 

Typographical Union, Port Huron, Mich. 

Trades and Labor Council, Port Huron, Mich. 

Cigarmakers’ Union, Port Huron, Mich. 

Journeymen Barbers’ Union, Port Huron, Mich. 

Longshoremen's Union, Port Huron, Mich. 

Edison Union, Port Huron, Mich. 

Trades and Labor Assembly, Massilon, Ohio. 

The Nebraska Club. 

Central Labor tlnion, Brockton, Mass. 

National Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, Cleveland, Sept. 29,1896. 

S. M. Emery, esq., director Montana Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Washington State Immigration Society, Seattle, Wash., Jan. 14,1896. 

Hon. Thomas Thorson, secretary of state, Pierre, S. Dak, 

Jas. H. Mills, esq., commissioner bureau of agriculture, labor, and industry, 
Helena, Mont. 

J. H. Brigham, esq., president of trustees of Ohio State Penitentiary, Delta, Ohio, 
Dr. J. H. Senner, formerly United States commissioner of immigration, port of 
New York. 

Glass Blowers’ Association of America. 

Glass Bottle Blowers of United States and Canada. 

Seattle Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, Wash. 

Glass Bottle Blowers of Philadelphia. 

General Assembly Knights of LaW, Rochester, N. Y., November 14,1896. 
Farmers’ Congress, Indianapolis, Ind., 189(i. 

Trades and Labor Assembly of Ohio. 

Journeymen Tailors’ Union of Bloomington, Ill. 

United Wood Carvers' Association, New York, December, 1896. 

Brass Holders’ Union, New York City, December, 1896. 

Stair Builders’ Union, New York City, December, 1896. 

Stone Cutters’ Union, New York C%, December, 1896. 

Typographical Union, New York City, December, 1890. 

Bostoniana Club of Boston. 

Core Makers’ International Union, Newark, N. J., August 25, 1897. 

Oiandelier Workers’ Union, No. 6913, Detroit, Mich., September 8,1897, 

Henry Weil, esq., Sec. Amer. Diamond Verstellers’ Union, New York. 
Blacksmiths’ Hdpers’ Union, No. 6931, New York City, September 8, 1897. 
American Agents’ Association, Louisville, Ky., August 80,1897. 

Central Saw Mill Workers’ Protective Union, No. 6724, DWuth, Minn., September 
1897* 

Operative Trades and Labor Ckiuncil, Hamilton, Ohio, September 8.1897. 
Gentxal Labor Union^ Washington, D. C. 

Canienters’ Union, No. 10, Chicago, Ill. 

Brito Md Structural Iron Workers’ Union, No. 1, Chicago, HI. 
n factory inspector, State of New York. 

^MTinvWte, em., general secretary United Garment Workers of AmanVii 

Workers Protective Association, No. 6500, Collinsville, Ill., September 11, 


Screw Makers’ Union, No. 6585, Elizabeth, N. J., September 27, 1897. 
W. 1 . Levy, esq., united States inspector of immigration, Galveston, 


Tex. 
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Hon, Charles Stewart Smith, ex-preaideut New York Chamlier of Commerce. 
Granite Cutters' National Union. 

Local Assembly, No. 2G72, Knights of Lalmr, Washington, D. C., October 11,18U7. 
General Assembly Knights of Labor, November, 1SI»7, indorsing Senate bill 
No. 112. 

A very largo number of important names of those favoring any measures for 
restricting immigration, though not in terms .advocating the educational test, may 
be added to the above. A few of these are: 

Massachusetts House of Representatives, 1805. 

Boston Clothing Cutters and Trimmers’ Union, April, 8, 1805. 

International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, Local No. KS. 

Atlantic Coast Seamen’s Union. 

National Association of Hatmakers of the United States, Now York, .Tanuary 25, 
1805. 

Connecticut Branch American Federation of Labor, Hartford, October 14, 1896. 
Brickl^ers’International Union, Worcester, Mass., January 31, 1897. 

Hon. Wm. Ruhrwein, Labor Commissioner of State of Ohio. 

Local Assembly 4007, Pittsburg, Pa., June, 1897. 

Eighty-five local unions of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America, 1897. 
Farmers’ National Congress, St. Paul, Minn., September, 1807. 

George Hoffman, es(i., Examiner of Department of Charities, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Secretary Pearce, of the United Mine Workers. 

Brockton Branch of Lasters’ Protective Union, Brockton. Mass. (1,100 members). 
International Convention of Factory Inspectors, Detroit, September 2, 1897. 

Mrs. Lucia T. Ames, Factory Inspector, State of Massachusetts. 

Hon. Roger Wolcott, Governor of Massachusetts. 

Hon. Robert B. Smith, Governor of Montana. 

E. E. Clarke, esq,, Grand Chief of Order of Railway Conductors. 

Illinois State Branch American Federation of Labor. Bloomington, Ill., .Septem¬ 
ber, 1897. 


New York, N. Y., July Si, tmm, 

TESTIMONY OF ME. THOMAS FITCHIE, 

ComMisnunier Ilf Immigration at the J'ort of jVeu’ York, 

At a meeting of the Subcommission on Manufactures and General Business, 
held in New York City, July 24, 1899, Chairman Smyth presiding, Mr. Thomas 
Fitchle, sworn as a witaess at 2 p. m., testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Where do you live?—A. Brooklyn. 

Q. What is your business?—A. Commissioner of Immigration of the port of 
New York. 

Q. Instead of asking you questions we will reijnest that you give us a general 
statement of the working of the immigration law,—A. We are authorized by law 
to examine aU immigrants that land at the port of New York, as to their eligi¬ 
bility under the law of 189That is the latest law. Under our mode of proce¬ 
dure, our boarding ofScers go down the bay with the customs officers and meet the 
vessels. The boarding officers examine the first and second cabin passengers to 
ascertain if among the aliens therein there are any undesirable or coming in vio¬ 
lation of law. If none, all are discharged at the dock. The steerage passengers 
are brought to the_ station in barges and examined by the registry clerks, and 
qnestionM as to their standing. The usual questions asked are, how much money 
tney have, where they are going to, and where they are from; in fact, all the 
questions asked on the manifest of the ship that brings them over. If they are 
undesirable they are made what we term “S. 1.” and sent before the board of 
special inquiry for further examination. If there is any doubt in the mind of an, 
inspector or registry clerk of their being of that character of people that are 
undesirable they are sent before the board and are there examined. One hear¬ 
ing is held without anyone being present, and at the second hearing their friends, 
if any, call for them, have an opportunity to come before the IxSrd and make 
such statements as they desire, and if satisfactory to the board, and they think 
that the immigrants ought to be landed, they are landed. Their finding is final 
unless an app^ is taken to the Department in Washington. 
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They are also examined by a Marine Hospital surgeon as to their health, who, 
if they are suSoring from contagious or other disease, furnishes a statement to 
that effect, which is submitted when they come before the board of special inqui^, 
and they are usually excluded unless appeals are taken to the Department, which 
are submitted with my opinion to the Commissioner-General, and through him to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. If on appeal the Secretary of the Treasury 
reverses the decision of the board of special inquiry, they are admitted; but gen¬ 
erally the decisions of the board are sustained by the Department. The men who 
lire appointed on the board are specially designated by the Secretary or the Com¬ 
missioner-General, from the force of inspectors employed here. 

If they are barred, papers are then made out and furnished to the steamship 
companies, who, at the next sailing of any of their vessels, must take them back 
to the other side. 

Sometimes security is offered for people who are excluded as likely to become 
public charges, and occasionally bonds are accepted under the provisions of sec¬ 
tion 7 of the act of 1893. 

The officers are instructed to be very careful in carrying out the provisions of 
the law. The manifests are supposed, in every instance, to be sworn to by the 
officers of the steamship company, but notwithstanding that, there are a great 
many people brought here who have contagious diseases, as has been shown on a 
great many occasions. If the same care were taken on the other side as is taken 
here, a great many of the cases would never be allowed to embark. 

y. Do you know of any instance of immigrants having contagious diseases 
returned to the other side and being returned back here?—A. Yes. 

G. Can you give an instance?—A. One of the last was a woman who came here 
and was certified to by one of our physicians as having trachoma, a dangerous, 
contagious disease. She was deported and came back on the next sailing of the 
ship in the second cabin. 

Q. She came over first in the steerage?—A. Yes, and she made an affidavit to 
the effect that a ticket was brought to her, and she was informed that she could 
return as a cabin passenger, and she came on the return of the same ship, and 
was detected again, I think, by the same surgeon at quarantine, and was de- 
deported. She was ticketed in the second cabin. A surgeon goes down with the 
customs officials and boards these ships at quarantine, and makes an e.xamination 
as well as ho can between the quarantine and the city, and he has detected a great 
many cases of that kind. 

Q. Have you any reason to believe that the steamship company was a party to 
her returning tlie second time?—A. That we can not say. We were instmetM a 
short time ago, owing to the looseness of the law as drawn, that a suit will not 
lie against the steamship company for bringingjpeople of that character over here. 

Q. What steamship company was this?-A. Ine French line. 

Q. Do yon suggest that the law ought to be more clearly drawn in that re¬ 
spect?—A. Yea. Siome 3 or 3 years ago an order was issued by the Secretary that 
people coming with dangerous, contagious diseases should be placed in the hos¬ 
pital and cared for and cured, if possible, at the expense of the steamship com- 

S any; but that order was changed afterwards, and people coming with contagious 
iseases, tinder the later order, were to be returned to the country they come 
from. Since that order has been received trachoma and favns have bron on the 
increase. Trachoma particularly, to an enormous extent. I think about 05 cases 
have came in in 1 week. Of course, they are not all confined to one company. 

Q. Can you suggest any changes in the law that you would recommend?—^A. 
Yes; the law is susceptible of a great deal of amendment, or rather change, mak¬ 
ing a new law that will bear on the whole subject; and it could be made more 
practical than it is. I understand the reason the Attorney-General held that 
cases would not lie against the steamship companies was because these people 
were not landed. The law ought to be changed to “landing or attempting to 
land.” They are not considered as landed until they have passed through the 
Barge Office, and as they are excluded and returned immediately they are not 
really landed. That bears not only on contagious diseases but upon contract 
labor. The whole contract-labor law ought to be revised so as to make severer 
penalties and penalties that can be levied and collected. My idea is that there 
fixed for bringing in dangerous contagious diseases or contract 
labor sufficiently large to prevent the steamship companies from bringing them. 
It is utterly impossible for so many oases to develop in the coarse of a week on 
the foyage. European points are ten days, and yet our surgeon has repeatedly 
certified that if there had been any caution used by the surgeons of the ship or 
examiners, the disease could have been detected as well there as here. 
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Q. There is no medical certificate required on the other side before sailing?—A. 
Section 8 of the law of 1893, provides, “ That the snrgeon of said vessel sailing 
therewith shall also sign each of said lists or manifests before the departure of 
said vessel, and make oath or aflirmation in like manner before said consul or 
consular agent, stating his professional experience and qualifications as a physi¬ 
cian and surgeon, and that he has made a personal examination of each of the 
p^engers named therein, and that said list or manifest, according to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, is full, correct, and true in all particulars relative to the 
mental and plwsical conditions of said passengers.” 

. Q. (by Mr. Faequhar.) Is the examination made on board ship on the other 
side?—A. As they come on board, I presume. These manifests have to be sworn 
to by the consul at each station. “If no surgeon sails with any vessel bringing 
alien immigrante the mental and physical examinations, and the verifications ot 
the lists or manifests may be made by some competent surgeon employed by the 
owners of the vessels.” 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Yon recommend a more rigid medical examination?—A. Or 
some other means to prevent the steamship companies inducing so many of their 
agents to bring here the very class of people we do not want. If a fine were fixed 
against steamship companies for every violation of the law they would be more 
careful. Of course we have had complaints from several of them because of our 
sending so many back. Invariably I nave said, if they did not bring that class of 
people they would not ha ve to take them back. 1 think we sent back about 10 per 
cent of one load at one time. I suppose they felt very sorry, but under the law 
we could not do anything else, and we did not propose to do anything else. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqohar.) How many departments or divisions have you down 
there?— A. About 6 or 7. There is the contract labor bureau, Marine-Hospital 
SOT^ce, registry division, board of special inciniry, statistical division, boarding 
division, matron’s division, where we have women that take charge of all the 
women and make an examination of all cases where it is necessary, and our 
counsel, who probably would give you a great deal of information in regard to 
the obstacles that he incurs in the prosecution of any cases that go up. I pre¬ 
sume he would give you more suggestions in regard to the changing of the law 
than I could, because that is part of his business. He is the legal adviser of the 
board. Mr. Quinlan has charge of the contract labor bureau; Dr. Williams is 
the Marine-H^ital surgeon ; William Weihe is chairman of the board of specif 
inquity; Mr. Holman is secretary of the lx>ard; Mr. Eichler is chief of the statis¬ 
tical division; Mr. Dobler is chief of the boarding division; Mrs. Stucklen is in 
charge of the matron’s division, and Dr. Lorenz 'Dlio is counsel. That covers 
every division in our dwartment. Mr. McSweeney is the assistant commissioner 
and executive officer. He is bristling all over with knowledge of immigration; 
probably no man in the country is better posted. 

Q. Doyouhavefrequentchangesinyouroffice?—A. There have been no changes 
since I have been here. 

Q. How long have you been here?—A. Two years the ."ith of next mouth. 

<}. When you assumed your duties did you retain the old staff?—A. Every 
officer above laborer is protected by civil service, and there has been no change. I 
have recommended the dismissal of 1 or 2 or ;t since I have been there in the inter¬ 
est of the department on account of excesses while on public duty, drunkenness 
princmally; and 1 man for interpreting something falsely. 

<J. For good reasons?—A. Yes; very go<)d reasons. There were a few changes, 
mrmemng from one place to another, above laborers, and a few laborers. Prac- 
ticall^he same force is there as for the last 4 years prior to my time. 

Q. Who preceded you in the office?-A. Dr. .Joseph H. Senner, and prior to him 
Hon. John B. Weber. 

Q. Have you made any changes for political reasons?—A. No. 

Q. In the terms preceding yours, were any changes made there, to your knowl¬ 
edge, prior to the blanket of civil service being thrown over them?—A. There 
wwe <ffianges, I believe, under Dr. Senner's administration; but a number of men 
under Colonel Weber are there now, and I expect they will remain there so long as 
they discharge their duties properly and keep sober. 


, . —t -examination that could t^ a 

man s qu^ifications for immigrant inspector. His knowledge of the law might 
coine in, but a man in a business of that kind wants to be honest, and have a good 
deal of common wnse, and a desire to carry out the law. You can not test a man’s 
honesty by a civil-service examination. We have ha<l some difficulty with men 
who were civil-service men. We have added some engineers and firemen since I 
have been here, on account of vacancies by death; but no removals. There was 
<me man who was there on test and he turned out to be good for nothing. He 
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came here on trial and did not fill the bill as we thon^ht he onght to and we asked 
the Commission to send on others in his place, which they did, and we have a 
very good class of jnen now. A short time ago a watchman’s position was estab¬ 
lished, bnt hehadtohave theqnalificationsot an oarsman, and we bad a good deal 
of trouble until we finally discovered a man that we thought would fill the bill 
and asked for his temporary appointment. He was appointed for 30 days and 
beiore the 30 days were np, along came a list of men for watchmen, and I sent for 
them all and asked if they had ever rowed a boat, and they were surprised. I 
classified them as watchmen so as to give more pay than a laborer, as it is an 
important position. It is to watch the telephone lines that rnn from Governors 
Island to Kills Island, which was destroyed a short time ago, and we had the cables 
laid again at a very considerable expense to the Government, and established a 
watchman in a hnt in a certain place to watch and keep vessels from anchoring, 
to keep them off. It is all at night time. No one on the list knew how to pnlia 
boat. Of course I returned their applications with information as to what we 
wanted. They found 2 men on the list who had been sailors, and thought that 
they would fill the bill, and sent them on here, and I put them through the same 
examination. One of them said that 25 or 30 years ago he could pull a boat, and 
said he thought it was to watch railroad crossings. After a long while the 
Department finally consented to have this place made permanent provided each of 
the men would sign a note declaring he did not want the place. We got a man 
finally. It takes a good oarsman, and he is on duty all night. He has very little 
time to occupy the hut, hut it is intended to shelter him from the weather. There 
are a great many cases where practical e.vperience is of more service to the depart¬ 
ment than civil-serice examinations. In the clerical positions civil-service is a 
good thing, but in the case of Immigration and contract labor inspectors I do not 
think any examination will ensure that men who may perhaps be able by book 
learning and linguistic knowledge to pass, will have the requisite common sense 
and honesty to occupy one of the most important positions under the Government, 
and have the power to decide whether undesirable immigrants may allowed to 
land or not. 

Q. Has there been a request on tho part of the Commissioner-General of Immi- 
CTation to take it out of the claesified service?—A. Yes. I wrote nivself to the 
ITesident about it. and I have made the request of the Commissioner-General, but 
no change was mode. 

Q. You think it would be an advantage to the service to have some of your 
employees taken out of the classified service?—A, Yes, I think we could improve 
on it. Then, again, there are some there that are invfduable on account of their 
long experience and willingness and anxiety to carry out the letter of the law. 

(i. (By Mr. Ci.arke.) If the classified service did not apply to these employees, 
how could you protect and keep there in the office those who were valuable?—A, 
By keeping them there. 

Q. Suppose you were a politician and cared more about promoting the interests 
of the party than you did for the efficient discharge of the duties of the office, 
would they be kept there?—A.. Yes, valuable men would be kept there. 

Q. Suppose your successor was more of a politician than you are?—A. I could 
not tell what my successor would do. 

Q. Is not there danger of that?—A. During the administration of General Har¬ 
rison we had a good force there, and I guess a good many were kept over. It was 
not under civil service then. 

Q. Suppose there was an administration that wanted to promote the party 
intere.st and reward some party workera—A. They all do. My'idea of the busi¬ 
ness is, that where you have good and efficient men in any position retain them; 
and not only in the United States service, but in all services. 

Q. How can you make sure they will be retained unless protected by the civil- 
serice law?—A. The civil-service law protects, in my judgment, men that onght 
never to be placed under the blanket of the civil service, because they have never 
taken an examination. I hold the Government is entitled to the service of the 
best men it can get. There are only two conditions we are interested in, the Gov¬ 
ernment and the Immigrant, and so far as I am personally concerned there are 
men in our department whose services are invaluable and there is not power 
enou^in any organization to get me to recommend their dismissal. 

Q. But do you not understand it has been the common experience throughout 
this country that good men have been displaced to make vacancies for party 
workers, irrespective of their qualifications for that service?—A. That is true not 
only in the United States but in the States and cities, and paiidcnlarly in New 
York and Brooklyn. 

(). I would like an opinion as to how these men can be protected and kept in 
tiie service, whose services are so valuable to the Government—A. By the appi^t- 
ing power in charge refusing to recommend their dismissal. 
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Q. Bnt snppose he does not refuse?—A. You can not tell what Mr. Jones 4 or 
5 years hence will do. 

Q. We can tell what he will have to do if we have the law.—A. Even the law 
does not protect. 

Q. In what respect does it not?—A. Yonr observation all over the country must 
have mven you an impression that the law ha.s been winked at not only in the 
United States but in States, cities, and in counties where it exists. 

Q. If you know of any specific instance in your department of the public 

service-?—A. (Interrupting.) Not in my department; there have been no 

changes there. I am speaking in a general way of the law being winked at in 
States and cities. In one instance it operated very hard against a very e.xcellent 
man in our department, where they were so anxious to get a position as engineer 
for a man who was on the eligible list. He was entirely incompetent and had not 
had the experience of a man whom we had temporarily employed. Last winter 
we asked for an assistant engineer during the cold season. I recommended a 
competent man of 1.5 or 18 years' experience in steam and electrical engineering, 
and I recommended him because I knew he was a first-class man. 1 induced him 
to take this place with the expectation that he would be continued after the term 
for which he was called. During the first 30 days I received notification tiiat a 
list of 3 men bad been forwarded and to select one for this man’s place. 1 imme¬ 
diately sent for the men and asked them where they were employed and what 
experience they had had, and took in their general physical appearance. One had 
never been an engineer but hi-id passed the examination; another run a light 
dynamo at Long Island, and did not seem to me competent to start an engine; 
the other run one of the engines on a dock where they hoist coal. _ 1 did not want 
to reject the men liecause there were places which they conld fill all right. I 
returned them with the information that, in my judgment, none of them could 
fill the position. The man we had e^loyed temporarily was hold up 8 or 3 
months without any pay. I called in Washington on the chief of the Appoint¬ 
ment Division shortly afterward and explained the situation we wore in; tiiat we 
wanted this man for 4 months, and that I would like to continue him until the 
end of the term. He wanted to know if the same conditions would not arise next 
fall. I told him I could not tell that, and after a long time they finally concluded 
to let this man remain the 4 months, and after the 4 months ho was dropped. 
In that particular case, where the recommendation came from the head of the 
Department, it ought to be sufficient. Afterwards, when I wanted an extra man, 
a laborer, I employed the same man because he was a valuable mau. and 1 have 
him down there now as a laborer or as assistant, to assist the engineer, make 
repairs, etc., knowing ho has the qualifications. This man I never saw until he 
was appointed, but 1 had heard from competent engineers as to his caliber. 

Q. Do you think the evil is greater by reason of their rwommending incompe¬ 
tent men than it would be under the old system of political appointments?—A. 
That I would not want to say, but I will say that one of the men whom our chief 
engineer rejected as unfit for a position, headed the very next list that came down. 
Tim man that was rejected b^ne practical man was placed first on the list by the 
Civil Service Commission in Washington. 

Q. 1 understand your position is that when the appointing power is competent 
and honest he will make better selections than the Civil Service Commission can 
make for him?—A. Yes. 

Q. When he is not competent and is strongly partisan, is it not better that com¬ 
petent employees should be protected by law?—A. It is, providing they are not 
strangers to the place. For instance, a man is sent here to New York from Ohio 
or Pennsylvania or West Virginia. He has passed the civil-service examination. 
What does he know about our work? I always have been a partisan. 1 ^ 
probably as radical a partisan when national questions come up as any man liv- 
mg, but that would not interfere with my keeping a competent man. As 1 said, 
there is not influence enough in any party to make me displace a competent man. 

Q. (By Idr. Smyth.) Would not that feeling cause you to appoint a man from 
yonr party?—A. They would be competent men. 

Q, But all from one party?—A. Not necessarily. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You have had considerable experience and observation in 
poutica?— A. I have. 

Q. And in the public service'?—A. More out than in it. 

Q, Is it not your observation and experience that in a great many cases compe¬ 
tent men have been removed to make place for mere party workers?—A, That 1 
have noticed in both the State and city, and my experience since I have been in 
the Fede^ service is, as a rule, that nearly all in the service have been in the cus¬ 
toms and post-office. Men have been there for 85 years. There have not been 
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very many changes in the national service in New York and Brooklyn until this 
last order came out. In the Internal Revenue Department there have been some 
chang^, but most of the men placed had been in the service previously. 

Q. The changes have been much less frequent than before the civil-service law 
was enacted?—A. It has been in force a good while, but has not been made 
applicable to os many rasitions until two or three years ago. I hold wherever it 
was made applicable there should have been an examination, because there are 
in the public service hundreds of men who never passed an examination. 

Q. Do you mean to tell the commission that you seriously recommend the 
repeal of the civil-service law. so far as it applies to the Immigration Bureau ?—A. 
No; I say there are clerical positions which the civil service was intended to 
cover that ought to be protected ; but as to immigration inspectors I do not see 
why or how an examination can produce one man for a position in the Immigra¬ 
tion Bureau better than any other man that the Commisioner-Qeneral or the 
Secretary might select. 

Can you suggest some amendment to the law by which there may be a more 
efficient examination of men for these places reiiuiring expert knowledge?—A. 
The expert knowledge that the man reijuires is his honesty; a dishonest man in 
the Immigration Bureau is a dangerous man. 

Q. (By Mr. FAHijUHAn.) What do yon consider the most pressing reform now 
necessary in the immigration servici', so far as the port of New York is con¬ 
cerned?—A. I believe that the law should be so amended as to more clearly dedne 
the powers of the commissioners at the various porta. As it now stands, the 
commissioner of immigration is the responsible officer—holding the lYesldent's 
commission—and is held accountable for everj-thing that happens at his port. 
He can, under the present laws, control it in a measure, but the work would be 
much simplified it it were legally defined. For instance, the evolution of the law 
of immigration has vested a number of men who were originally appointed as 
interpreters, and for that purpose only, with powers of admission and, if they are 
members of the board of special inquiry, exclusion of immigrants applying to be 
lauded. To those who are excluded the avenues of appeal are open, but the other 
sklo of the question—the admission of undesirable immigr8nt8--is absolutely 
under the control of the inKpeotioii officer without any right of appeal from his 
decision. The law says that the inspection officer “ shall hold for special inquiry 
thone wlu) are not r.learlii and bej/oiid doubt eniUJed to admissimi.” It thus 
becomes a matter of conscience with the insjiection officer. If there is no doubt in 
his mind, he admits the party regardless of the facts in the case, and the com¬ 
missioner has 110 definite right in law to reverse this decision pending further 
investigation or appeal. So also with the boards of special inquiry chosen from 
subordinate officers. They are sometimes without very much legal or judicial 
(luallfieation, but they are placed in the position where they are, for the time 
^ing, judges. If their decision should be ever so wrong, it is final after the 
immigrant is admitted. I believe that, as the commissioner of immigration rep¬ 
resents the rresidont and the Secretary of the Treasury directly, and is the 
r^ponsible party, ho should be given the right to veto any act of his subordinate 
officers, subject to proper report and apiieal to the Commissioiier-G-eneral of Immi¬ 
gration and the Treasury Department. I believe this is absolutely necessary to a 
proper and wise execution of the laws. 

Q. is section 7 of the act of 1893, in r^ard to admitting immigrants under 
bond, taken advantage of frequently?—A. xhe bonding of immigrants is growing 
less and less each year, but, in my opinion, the whole question of bonds needs to 
be carefully revised. 

Q. Will you state your opinion of this matter?—A. As I understand the matter, 
the provision admitting the taking of bonds was inserted as the equity part of the 
law, and should be continued; but, as a matter of practice, the taking of bonds is 
not in any measure accomplishing tlie object intended. I have examined the rec¬ 
ords and find that a few years ago large numbers of bonds were accepted. I also 
hnd, on examination, that it has been decided by one of the law officers of the 
Goverumemt, that, under certain conditions, oven members of the excluded classes, 
such as idiots, diseased persons, etc., can be admitted upon bond, Ido not believe 
mat the law contemplated this. Again, as at present executed, the giving of a 
bond to the Government does not constitute a hen on the property of the parties 
giving the guaranty, and I am morally certain that there are people who have 
been bonded not to become a public charge now in public institutions at the public 
expense. In one case on record in this office a blind girl arrived, going to her 
York. The parents were poor but apparently worthy people, and 
*» j “®y ^kd sent for their child and intended to support her as a member 

of their family, Owing to her condition it was decided mat the Qoversment 
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shoald be fortified with a bond before she was landed, which action was taken. 
About a year after, it was discovered that within a fortnight after her admission 
she had assumed a false name, and, claiming a man who had been in the United 
States for more than a year us her parent, secured admission to one of the insti¬ 
tutions for the blind in the city of New York. She had then been an inmate for 
nearly a year and her real identity was discovered only by accident. In this case 
the bondsmen were sought out and compelled to idemnify the city for the amount 
of her maintenance while in the institution. This is the usual method of evading 
the bond—taking the names of persons who have been in the country more than 
a year, so that \raen verification is sought here our records will show that the 
parties are no longer immigrants within themeaning of the law, and the hospitals, 
asylums, and institution of New York are full of such people, although not all of 
them have been admitted upon bonds. 1 would recommend strongly that every 
Ixind taken should be made a matter of record and that one of the conditions of 
the bond should be that a semiannual or annual report be made of the case and 
the immigrant produced here for inspection. It is due to the department to say 
that, as I stated before, the accepting of bonds, except in cases involving the sep¬ 
aration of families, has become more and more rare. 


New York, N. Y., July 24 ,1S99. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. EBWABD F. McSWEENEY, 

AsaUtant Commuiaioner of Immigration at the Port of Neir York. 

At a meeting of the Subcommission on Manufactures and General Business, held 
In New York City July 24, 1899, Chairman Smyth presiding, Mr. Edward F. 
McSweeney appwred at 2.45 p. m., and, being duly sworn, testified upon the sub¬ 
ject of immigration as follows: 

§ . (By Mr. Smyth.) What is your residence?—A. New York City. 

. What position do you hoid?—A. Assistant Commissioner of Immigration 
er Mr. Fitchie. 

Q. And executive officer?—A. Yes. 

<3. We will ask you to make a general statement of the workings of your office 
and any suggestions yon have as to remedial laws or changes in the existing 
laws.—A. On last Thursday Mr. Fitchie requested me, as executive officer and assist¬ 
ant, having been in the Immigration Bureau since July 1, 189B, and having a fair 
knowledge of the subjects, to prepare hurriedly for the commission a statement 
of the difficulties that we encounter in the practical enforcement of the law, and 
such remedies as might be suggested in that connection; and to that end 1 have 
prepared a few points to submit to you. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) At what time did the supervision of immigration at 
this port pass to the United States Government?—A. Under Secretary Windom, in 
1890. 

Q. Before that time the State of New York had control of it, did it not?—^A, It 
was under the control of a set of commissioners appointed by the governor, with 
the presidents of the Irish and German societies acting ex officio. They controlled 
all matters of immigration at Castle Garden. Secretary Windom. afteran investi¬ 
gation of certain complaints made to him, took advantegeof that provision of the 
law which gives the States the right to manage the immigration laws, subject at 
any time to be abrogated by the Secretary of the Treasury. He decided it should 
be brought under F^eral control, and that was done in 1890. Col. John B. Weber 
was appointed commissioner and in January, 1892, the Ellis Island station was 
occupied., 

Q. The Commissioner-General of Immigration at that time was Mr, Owen?—A. 
He was then Superintendent of Immigranon. The title was changed to Commis¬ 
sioner-General of Immigration in 1895. 

Q. Then the authority of the State of New York over immigration ceased?—A. 
They had some subsequent dealings with Ward's Island, but all practical matters 
of examination were passed into tiie hands of Secretary Windom. 

Q. Please give us a general statement of the methods of handling immigration 
at this port under the present laws, beginning at quarantine here.— A. It must be 
understood, first, that the law of 1891, which was passed after (jolonel Weber came 
into power, practically represented the new idea of Federal inspection or immi¬ 
gration. However, the law under which we are now working and the law under 
which the adutiniatrative features were outlined, is the act of 1898, which was in 
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many respects an administrative act and changed in many particulars the methods 
of execnting the laws. The law of 1891 did not make many chafes, except as to 
defining the excluded classM and the methods of exclusion, l^e law of 1893 
definitely plaoed the responsibility on the steamship companies. It changed the 
methods of manifesting the emigrants to groujm of 30. It took from the couectors 
of customs the authority to exclude immigrants, and vested that power in the 
hands of a board of special inquiry, which was to be appointed by the ^cretoy 
of the Treasury or the then Superintendent of Immigration, now the Commis- 
sioner-Gleneral, and put it in their power to exclude or admit absolutely, subject 
only to appeals through the commissioner at each port. It must not be forgotten 
that this was a CTeat change in the methods which pertained to immigration, 
because prior to that time the commissioner had this power. With the law of 
1898 the number of Immigrants e.xcluded became very much greater. It was 
estimated and stated before a committee of Congress that as a result of that 
law 50,000 persons were refused the sale of a ticket within the year after the law 
of 1893 was passed. Before an emigrant can get a ticket to come to the United 
States he must apply to the nearest agent of the steamship company, and if that 
agent sells an unfit emigrant a ticket all the expense of his return comes on the 
steamship company and in some cases on the agent. The emigrant on buying 
his ticket answers a list of questions whicli are identical with those on the mani¬ 
fest list—19 questions—how much money he has, where he comes from, where he 
is going to, and all that sort of thing. When the emigrant finally gets his ticket 
this list is forwarded to the captain at the port of embarkation, and the names are 
madeupinthelists of 30. Eachlistof 30beingpractioallycomplete,each emigrant 
is provided with his card foridentification. These lists are swomto by the captain 
and attested by the consul. After the emigrant roaches quarantine he is examined 
first under the authority of the State of New York by Dr. Doty; if there is no quar- 
antinable disease he is allowed to puss through, and comes to the immigration 
station, being removed from the ship on barges, the lawexpressly stipulating that 
the immigrant is constructively on the vessel all the time during the pendency of 
the examination. 

Q. Until passed on or landed under the direction of the Government?—A. Yes. 

The law on immigration has been the result of separate statutes which have 
been enacted from time to time. The law has not bwn uniform, and the courts 
have found it very perplexing when called uix>n to decide questions. 

The first law was rather to regulate immigration than to restrict it. That was 
in 1S83, and it is the one which provided for a head tax, which was speci^ly 
intended as an immigration fund to defray the expenses of regulating immigra¬ 
tion under this act, and for the care and relief of immigrants who fell mto 
distress, and for the general expenses of carrying this act into effect. This law 
provided for the examination “into the different conditions of passengers arriv¬ 
ing at this port "and authorized the exclusion of, first: “Any convict, lunatic, 
idiot, or any peraon unable to take care of himself or herself without bwoming 
a public charge.The law then authorized such exclusion by simply enacting 
that such person “ shall not be permitted to land.” It does not provide for any¬ 
thing further, except for convicts, concerning whom it says that “all foreign 
convicts * * » shall be sent back to the nations to which they belong and 
from whence they came.” Courts have found it difficult to enforce this law, as 
has also the executive office of the Immigration Bureau, as cases have arisen 
where the convicts belonmng to one nation have come from the port of another. 
This law Is not repealed, out another law, that of 1891, has been ^ded to it. 

In the interval between 1883 and 1891 Congress restricted immigration as to 
contract laborers. The statute is known as the contract-labor law of February 
26,1885, The working of this law has not been satisfactory from the point of view 
intended by Congress. The spirit of the law was that it should be made unlawful 
to import persons under contract. It provides for a fine of not more than $1,000 
to ^ imposed upon the importer. The courts have strictly construed this law, 
holding closely to its letter, and consequently not many fines have been imposed 
in the many cases of flagrant violation of the law, for the simple reason that the 
rontract referred to by the law must be fully proved to be such as, but for the law 
declaring it unlawful, would entitle the contracting parties to enforce it. The 
oo^ts have also held that, inasmuch as the act consists in the “ importation or 
migration of any alien into the United States on the contract made previous to the 
im^rtation,” the fine can not be imposed except after the alien has landed, so that 
suMi landin|r would constitute the importation and migration. 

Here, again, a difficulty arises in the executive department; if these contract 
lawrers are to be deported and not allowed to land, no importation or migration 
takes place and the fine can not be imp<»ed. 
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Again, in order to prove the contract, the testimony of the alien is necessary. 
If he isdeported, the suit must begin at once before his deportation and his testi¬ 
mony ta^n in the suit; for if not taken then we could not very well trace him 
abroad in order to get his testimony on interrogatories by commission later on. 
If, on the contrary, the alien is allowed to land, then it is to be presumed that he 
goes straight to work for the person importing him, whom he is not likely to 
betray, and the result is that he is no help to the Government to prove the con¬ 
tract. 

So far the power to deport the contract laborer has been supposed to exist, but 
no line of this law justifies snch a power except the title to the act, which is—“ To 
prohibit the importation and immigi'ation of foreigners and aliens under contract 
or agreement to perform labor in the United States, its Territories, and the District 
of Columbia.” This act was amended February 23, 1887, but even in this amend¬ 
ment no power is given to deport a contract laborer, unless perhaps it is found in 
sections 8 and 8. By section 6 immigrant inspectors are authorized to examine 
passengers and if “any person included in the prohibition in this act’’shall be 
found among them, such i^rsons shall not be permitted to land. 

Section 8 provided that all persons “ includeil in the prohibition in this act’’shall 
be sent back to the nations to which they belong and whence they came. Who are 
the persons included in the prohibition? Again the answer is to bo found only in 
the title. Neither the original act nor the amended act says who are the persons 
included in the act. The prohibition of the act is to enter into a contract with an 
alien to inmort him, and a fine is imposed on the importer of snch contract laborer 
or alien. There is no other prohibition in the act. The amendment of 1891 was 
virtually a recapitulation of previous laws. By it the aliens are “ excluded from 
admission” if found to belong to the following classs, to wit: “All idiots, insane 
POTsons, paupers, or jorsons likely to become a public charge, persons suffering 
from a loathsome or a dangerous contagions disease, persons who have been con¬ 
victed of a felony or other infamous crime or misdemeanor involving moral tur¬ 
pitude, polygamists, and also any persons whose ticket or passage is paid for with 
the money of another, or who is assisted by others to como, nnle.ss it is affirmatively 
and satisfactorily shown in special inquiry that such person does not belong to one 
of the foregoing excluded classes, or to the class of contract laborers excluded by 
the act of February 20,1885.” The law is peremptory as to these classes. These 
questions have arisen: Who is an idiot? Who i.s an in.sane person? Is there a 
middle distinction between the two? Where should the line be drawn? Cases 
have arisen of a child, a member of a family, coming here, brought by its parents. 
Such a child, whether an idiot or an insane person, must lie ‘ ‘excluded from admis¬ 
sion,” the law being peremptory. No power fa given to the commissioner to take 
into consideration that the parents are coming here to establish a home with their 
children, among whom is this unfortunate criatnre. The parents and the rest of 
the family are qualified for admission. What is the commissioner's duty, since 
he can not fathom the dictates of humanity? Is it to allow the parents and the 
other children to land and to send back the idiot or insane child, or to send the 
family back? 

The same considerations are to be had for such persons as may be found suffer¬ 
ing from a loathsome or a dangerous contagious disease, inasmuch as many 
cases have occurred where children suffering from a loathsome contagious disease 
had to be sent back while their parents had a right to lend. The Treasury Depart¬ 
ment by circular of October, 1897, made a regulation that in case a minor child is 
Buffering from a loathsome contagious disease and comes here accompanied by 
its parents “ one parent should be returned,” This rule was made for humane 
considerations. 

I recall a case where, acting upon such a rule, a child suffering from a loath¬ 
some contagious disease was ordered deported, and the mother, although qualified 
to land, was ordered returned with the child. The mother sued out a writ of 
habeas corpus, claiming that she was entitled to land, and the judge before whom 
the habeas corpus came stated that the Government had no power to make such 
a regulation; that if the parents did not have sufficient humane regard for their 
afflicted children to go back voluntarily with them, the law was not suppos^ to 
be more humane than the parents. 

Public opinion does not tend to sustain the present law as applied to individual 
cases. Strong appeals for relaxation of the present law can be and are made on 
the ground of sympathy and humanity in every case of insanity, loathsome or 
chronic contagions disease, idiocy, or the j’onng physically so crippled that they 
are sure to be always dependent on someone for support. In case of insanity, • 
idiocy, and loathsome and dangerous contagious diseases the law is peremptory, 
but even in these cases deportation is often effected with difficulty. Where the 
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breaWng of family ties is concerned the contention of “likely to become public 
charges ” often fails to hold, and miserable degenerates, crippled children, and 
the ^ysically unfit to live are released sooner or later to become burdens upon 
the community. The giving of bonds, even strictly as it is regulated at present, 
is inefiSclent. 

The next class to be considered is that of persons who have been “convicted of 
a felony, or other infamous crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude." 
Experience has taught us that other undesirable persons could be included in that 
class. I recall an instance of a man charged with murder in the first degree, who 
was a fugitive from justice, and who was confronted at the Barge Office with the 
witnesses to the murder. The Government of the nation to which he belonmd 
was notified of the case, but did not take any action. Why should not such a 
person, whose nation does not care to recall him back for punishment, but are glad 
to be rid of him by his self-imposed exile, be excluded from admission? Yet if he 
comes with sufficient money, so that it would be against the consciences of the 
inspectors to declare him to be likely to become a public charge, they can do 
nothing but admit him. We had another case, of a person charged with fraud, 
embezzlement, with a felony. His extradition was demanded and the United States 
Commissioner decided that there were good grounds for believing that the charge 
made against him was true; but a technical question arose as to whether the felony 
was committed in the country which asked for his extradition, or in another 
country which did not ask it, and because of the doubt the Secretary of State 
withheld the warrant for his extradition. Why should such a man, declared by 
one of our tribunals likely to become a convict, be admitted? 

The next class is that of polygamists. Several cases have occurred of runaway 
love affairs, say. between a married man and woman. The fact is known and 
admitted by the parties on examination. They are not polygamists, because they 
do not profess polygamy, nor have they married each other, because one or both 
of them is already married. But why is not his case of greater turpitude than that 
of a man who openly professes polygamy according to his convictions? 

Again, we have had cases of women not the wives of persons with whom they 
came in company. Are they to be admitted, and polygamists not, or should they 
not be included in this class? 

Again, a girl runs away with a man,or, vice versa, a young boy under age runs 
away with a woman who may have enticed him. A recent case was that of a 
prostitute coming here with a' boy of It! years. The parents from the other side 
cabled of the occurrence and asked protection. Of course no protection, as such, 
ought to be given in such a case; bnt why should not the Immigration Bureau 
have power to exclude such persons from admission? 

The next class referred to by this law is that of persons who come here assisted 
with the money of others The law makes this assistance a cause for exclusion, 
unless the alien proves affirmatively that he does not belong to one of the excluded 
classes already enumerated, or does not belong to the class of contract laborers. 

A oai-eful revision of the contract-labor Jaw should be made in the light of the 
experience had since the first law was enacted. 

To exclude aliens coming here under contract to perform labor is a matter of 
easy conception, but it is very difficult to put into execution, as it is difficult to 
prove contracts made abroad. It can only be proven in three ways: First, by 
parties present to the contract, and inasmuch as the contract must be made out¬ 
side of the United States, necessarily, in most cases, the witnesses are outside of 
the United States and the difficulty is to bring them in to prove the contract; 
second, by the confession of the alien asking for admission; he .knows that by 
confessing it his punishment is deportation, and the threat of deportation makes 
it difficult to get out of him the fact that the contract exists; thu-d, by the party 
importing the alien, who by law is threatened with a fine, so he certainly wifi 
not prove the contract. 

ExMrience has shown us that very few convictions have been had. Deportations 
have been very many. Certainly the number of deportations is out of all propor¬ 
tion to the number of convictions for the fines imposed; but no criticism can be 
made of such glaring discrepancy. The fact is that those who decide for the 
deportation of the aliens are executive officers who value the evidence before 
them differently from the way a judge would, and are not fettered by any restric¬ 
tions as to the legal import of testimony, and are guided solely by their consciences 
and impressions which arise during the examination, and in this way reach their 
conclusions. On the other hand, when the fine is to be Imposed, regular plead¬ 
ings tofore a judge are brought and the judge has first to decide whether from 
the allegations in the pleading a contract can be spelled out, and being by law 
compelled to stand on legal rules obviously weighs these allegations by a legal 
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criterion. Invariably the judges have derided on' demurrer to the pleadings 
without leaving the question to the jury. 

The law shomd not be such that strict proof of a contract should be required. 
An inducement to come here to perform labor, an t^nrement of aliens to come 
and perform labor, should be sufficient to make any importer of such aliens liable 
for the fine. What amounts to inducements or allurement the jury might find 
out after due instruction from the judge. 

Another class of laborers is also taken into consideration as not desirable under 
any .circumstances. Many aliens come here during the laboring season and go 
back during the winter to their homes. As a matter of fact, millions of dollars go 
out of the country to enrich other countries in this way. In other words, millions 
of dollars are made to circulate outside of the United States, which ought to remain 
for circulation in this country. How to prevent the landing of such birds of 
passage may be very difficult, but the board of special inquiry ought to be given 
discretion to exclude this class of aliens when known to be such, when the cir¬ 
cumstances show them to be birds of passage. That they are undesirable there Is 
no question. They do not make good citizens, because they are not even resi¬ 
dents. They earn money for the purpose of accumulating it, and spend their 
savings abroad. They work for less wages, thus impairing the local wage scales. 
They come here for half the season and then disappear and others replace them, 
and they necessarily take the place of laborers in the United States. 

The alien contract labor laws were passed at the demand of labor organizations, 
and they should be fully informed of the difficulties attending their enforcement, 
30 that they will not expect Impossibilities from the immigration officials. If the 
courts construe the laws so as to thwart the intention and spirit of the men who 
urged their passage, I think it wise to show them wherein the law has failed to 
reach the evils aimed at and assist them to supply the defect by remedial legislation. 

The spirit of the present immigration laws, as well as the theory upon which 
they are moat all founded, is sound; the only difficulty being in omitting to clearly 
»na accurately define remedies for the evils existing in undesirable immigration. 

The courts are honest and conscientious in their enforcement of the laws, bnt 
ire fettered by the faulty construction of the statutes. I believe the immigration 
Dfficials are faithful and fearless in the discharge of their duties. These facts 
being found to exist, it ought to be easy to supply such remedies as will make the 
protection sought for almost complete if not entirely so. 

Give the commissioners of immigration at the various ports plenary powers to 
let according to their discretion in all cases where it is found difficult to enact a 
precise remedy by law, subject to appeal and review by the Department. 

Make false sweariim a misdemeanor and prescribe a punishment, not too severe 
[so as to render it difficult to convict), but so elastic as to fit the crime. 

While the terms “pauper” and “publiccharge” are sufficiently broad to reach 
nost all undesirable immigrants, there is yet a class whom it does not reach, 
rhere is a class of immoral persons, not convicted as such, but in the eyes of any 
inbiased person they would be considered unfit for pood citizenship. They usually 
xjme with a good supply of money in their possession, and the likelihood of their 
ictnally falling into distress and becoming a public charge is too remote often- 
imes for a verdict of exclusion to sit lightly upon the consciences of the inspect- 
trs acting on boards of special inquiry. Criminal persons, not convicted according 
o the terms of the existing laws, generally come well supplied with money, and 
here is no way to reach them except under the class of persons likely to become 
I. public charge. Surely the law does not intend to consider a person who has 
leen convicted of a felony or other crime involving moral turpitude as any more 
indeslrable for citizenship in this country than one who, though equally guilty, 
las escaped from the scene of his crime and comes here a fugitive from justice. 

: hold that all such cases should be left to the wise discretion of competent per- 
lons sitting as a board of special inquiry, subject to the concurrence of the Com- 
nissioner of Immigration, and with the usual right of appeal lying to the Depart- 
nent at Washington. These would constitute sufficient safeguards for the pro- 
ection of the immigrant as well as the country. 

I do not believe in the plan of trying to reach every little evil in immigration by 
; precise enactment, for this would oftentimes so bind the executive officials as to 
iompel them to be unnecessarily severe in ail cases, whereas their acts should in 
lach particular case before them be temmred with justice and mercy, as the exi- 
,'mcies of the case require. This difficulty could be effectually obviated in many 
tasks by making the board of special inquiry approach as nearly as possible to a 
ury, guided by .instructions and regulations. 

My experience has tanp;ht me that where an unbiased body of sworn officials, 
fter a oarefnl examination, believe an immigrant should be rejected, he is gen- 
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hnof, I lutv^ seen cases tmeio-ui Uunigrast wonld fall ^<«ln the letter of ttw 
law u>d s^ In the opini<|n of the Inepectofa he a desirable iuunlgraiit, For 
instance, if an alien, thr(Wh no fault of his own, shonld not be manifested 
according to law, the punianment under the present law does not fall XQxm the 
Steaaudiip company, where it rightfoliy belongs, but falls npon the immigmt, 
The fine must be paid, or what occurs? Not a punishment of the steamship com¬ 
pany, but the immigrant must bedeported as any other excluded person; this, too, 
in the face of the fact that the immigrant so improperly manifested must first be 
adjudged qualified to land before the fine can be assessed. 

The status of an alien who has acquired a residence here and returns to his 
native land should be clearly determined in some manner, so that we will know 
in what light to consider him when he returns to the Unlt^ States. 

Finally, I believe the time has ai-rived when all the laws touching immigration 
should be carefully revised and an entirely new law enacted, embodying all that 
has been found by experience to bu beneficial in the old laws and such new enact¬ 
ments as wisdom shall dictate. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How are yon advised here at yonr office of the 
of crhmnals from the other side?—A. We are not advised at all, nnless ocoakoo- 
ally the governments from which^they are fleeing advise the State Deputment, 
and the State Department sends the Department notice. 

Q. In case of escaping criminals from Great Britain, have the Scotland Yprd 
detectives anything to do with the Bureau of Immigration?—A, Very frequency 
they send word direct to the police department in Hew York, and they notUV ns. 

Q. What have you to say as to the closeness with which yon keep count of the 
imminanta that come here?—A. It Is absolute. 

Q, No possibility of a small percentage passing without being accounted for?— 
A. They do pass occasionally, but we always know it. With all the precautions 
we take an immigrant sometimes escapes, and we notify the company; and in a 
majority of cases the immigrants are rettimed, or it is proven that the esaq« has 
beem of such a character that no one has been to blame. Bnt as to any wholesale' 
escapes, that would be utterly out of the question. I think there is a chance for 
the entry people coming in here, over whom we have no jurisdiction. They 
come as sEulors to the United States with sailing ships, and even with trans¬ 
atlantic vessels. There is some leak there, but we have no control over that, 
althotigh onr attorney has been looking the matter up and we have gene into it 
with the foreim governments. As to the statement that there is an lacorteot 
count of immigrants coming to New York, it is utterly preposterous 

Q. What junsdiction, if any, have you over the first and second class ; 
gers on these steamers?—A. As to aliens, equal jurisdiction with the 
passengers. 

(j. Does the head money attach to the aliens?—A. Every persmi who oosaesln 
ttie first or second cabin, not a citizen of the United Stat^, pays a head tax. 

Q. Have you ever discovered any discrepancy between the names carried cm tlie 
manifest and the ac'tual count of we immigrants on board? Do you find mon or 
lees at any time?—A. We find less sometimes, and occasionally more. 

Q. How do yon account for that?—A. There are 30 names on waa?! 
fest. These 80 names hare been sent in from the general office to the diipr ore 


made up on the 8hip,aand at the last moment before the ship goes out are ■ 
by the maeter and certified to by the consul, and it is quite posuble that of the IM 
or 760 or 1,000 people that come over in the ship a man or woman, or • aumber, 
may back out at the lost moment. The consul always certifies that a certaia nett- 
ber ore booked. If the consul knows that such a pufy is not on the ■hte’e iaairt- 
feet, he will say "No. 17 omitted; not on board." Or it is quite powUe they 
might not he on board and he not know it, as they might walk off at the 
moment. So the steward or purser would draw a line throngb that "“-r*** 
we get so very few in that way that when the line is drawn tbroi^t, 
sioi^ Htchie collects the fine just the same and makes them go tbronsdithelenB- 
>e|^ prooese of having the fine remitted throngb the Department at WashiB» 
m. Xto tlm other hand, parties run on board at the lost moment You idUSd 
nnimreds of people on board 5 minutes before the ship leaves. If they Aixild 
they might ^ perfectly propw immigrants. W If w« mte nnaUe to 
on the manifest they would hsTe to par a fine of |io eMb, tter 
back nnless the fines were paid. That is according to wwififlp i 

) Ton nodve these manifests at qnanmtine?"-A. They aco^tec^vad hr onr 
tpmmptirser at quarantine . 

8OTA——6 
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Q. What prooMB Is gone through to rerify the manifests?—A. Every immigrant 
is examined! 

Q. How manr inspectors have yon in the examination?—A. Seven to ten reg¬ 
istry clerks in the direct examination of the groups of 80. 

Q. Suppose yon have 500 immigrants?—A. We have 7 or 8 lines working, each 
line contuning 80. Thirty would be coming through at one time. Mr. Fitchie 
haa examined in his time over 4.000 in a day during the past spring. 

Q. Bo the verification of these manifests, to yonr mind, is snre almost?—A I 
think I can state so positively. 

Q. What reliabilify can be placed on statistics that you annually put forth from 
^8 ixjrt through the Commissioner of ImmiCTation?—A. Prior to the beginning 
of thefiscal year 1890 I think very little reliability could be placed on their value. 

Q. Whermn lay the faults of the old figures?-A. They did not give what they 
purported to give, 

< 3 . Did your bureau follow out pretty much the system of the New York com¬ 
missioners?—A. Constant changes were being made in statistical methods, but the 
changes were in the way of correcting manifest errors rather than making a 
compete change in the system. 

Q. Where were the manifest errors in bringing these statistics ont?—A. I think 
the failures in the old way were caused by lack of knowledge of the peoples com¬ 
ing to the country. There was no intentional falsifying of statisiacs. As we have 
gone on we have come to know more of the peoples, more of whence they come, and 
what their characteristics are. 

Q. In accounting for immigrants by nationalities how accurate are your fig¬ 
ures?—A. They are only true in regard to political divisions from which the 
immimnts come. 

Q. Nativity?—A. No. Their race is not true. 

Q. Are a good many of the manifests merely from the ports independent of the 
nationality?—A. I think not. They are manifested from the political divisions 
from which they come. That would be no criterion as to their race or industrial 
possibilities here. 

<J. So that in the reports furnished by the Government every year the designa¬ 
tion or the nationality is no real criterion at all of the immi^ant himself?—A. 
Very little. The present Commissioner-General, Mr. Powderly, has gotten together 
a new system of statistics which I think will meet any objection v^icb might he 
urged against our past statistics. 

Q. Dim the same fault apply to the reports of the occupations of the immi¬ 
grants?—A The occupations of the immigrants are absolutely of no value even 
now. 

<9. In what way?—A. The average immi^ant from Europe coming here has 
followed in Europe that occupation given him. He was merely a land workman, 
not a farmer. Usually they are laborers on farms, and when they come here they 
are ready to go into anything that offers. They are ready to go into mining or 
anything that comes their way, and the probabilities are nine-tenths follow a 
different occupation from that they followed in the old country. Of course, if a 
man is a carpenter he perhaps remains a carpenter, but if he is an unskilled 
laborer he becomes that which chance gives him here. 

Q. Have you a classification of skilled lahorf—A. Yes. 

Q. Does It cover nearly all trades?- A, I think our ptesent classification is 
fairly comprehensive. 

Q. So that, taking the old statistics, this commission or anybody that intended 
tonnd in general immigration the skilled or unskilled, or the nationalities of 
European immigrants, would be at an entire lose if they took the official tables as 
famished by the Government?—A. I think so. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Can any reliance be placed on the destination as given by 
tite immigrant and his friend, and as shown by yonr statistics?—A .Only partially. 

Q. Can yon give any incidents where yon have been misled in that way?—A. 
Of all the immtoants that land at New York it is estimated that 45 per cent stop 
temporarily in New York to get their bearings. We confine our statistical dii^ 
sion to the State. Between the years 1880 and 1890, in round numbers, five and 
a half to six millions of immigrants were landed at the port of New York, On 
tile basis of 45 per cent coming to New York, there would have been a* least, say, 
2,000,000 giving their destination as New York. The census of 1890 ■ .'owed tne 
pcpnlatioo of New York had increased during that period less than a million, 
some 900,000. 

Q. In yonr Government reports you state a great many Hassians have been 
recced in this country. Is that true?-A. No, very few have ever come to this 
country. 
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Q. How many did yon reoort last year?—A. I shonld say that of about 40,000 
reported as coining from the political division of Bnssia laid: year, as an estimate 
probably 200 might be Rnssians. 

Q. Are there many variations of that kind, Qermany and France, for instance?— 
A, Kot in Qermany and France; bat there are from the political divisions of 
Anstria-Hnngary and Bnssia. Anstria-Hnngary now comprises a tremendons 
factor in our immigration,-yet we can hardly say there is such a thing as an 
Austrian, In our new statistics he would be classed as a German, The immi¬ 
grants coming from Austria-Hungary are Slovaks, Slavonians, and Croatians, etc. 

Q. Are there many Hungarians?—A. It Magyars are meant, very few. Many 
come from Hungary, but they are not Magyars. 

Q. What are they?—A. Poles, Slovaks, Croatians, Dalmatians—all those people 
that comprise the Hungarian Kingdom. 

y. Do you think that the statistics of the Russian Jews are correct?—A. We 
have no statistics as to the Bnssian Jews. They were not classed as to races 
previous to the last fiscal year. 

Q. Instead of the general statement made as to the Huns having displaced the 
American and Irish miners in Pennsylvania, you would substitute the Slovidm, 
Lithuanians, Polaks. and Creations?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it a fact in their own homes the Slovaks are nearly all miners?—A. They 
do some mining there. 

Q. The general term Hun, you take it, is not a proper title to give to that class 
of immigrants?—A. I do not think it would be fair to the Magyar race, who are 
the leal Hungarians. 

Q. How do you classify Polish and Bnssian .Tews?—A. That is one of the things 
in which the falsity of the old system was manifest. When Poland was divided 
between Austria, Russia, and Germany each part became part of the politicsd 
entity to which it was given. The Poles not having given up their national char¬ 
acteristics. the Russian Pole is practically as much a Pole now as before the 
division of Poland; whether he comes from Russia or Austria he is of lie same 
race. The Pole that comes from Germany may be better educated on account of 
the compulsory laws, but he is a Pole and would be of the same indnstnal 
possibilities. 

Q. Do not a good many Jews come in from the interior of Turkey ?—A. A good 
many have come from that political division. 

Q. In your eastern Asiatic immigration what nation predominates ?—A. The 
Synan. Armenian, and Greek predominate. 

Q. What are their callings or professions?—A. Usually merchants and laborers. 
The Armenians have gone into Massachnsetts particularly, having colonized certain 
eections. You will tdso find a good many Greeks in the textile business in Lowell 
and Lawrence. You will find them also to a certain extent in New Bedford and 
Fall River, etc. We get a great number of people at our port who are going to 
Lowell and Lawrence and have acquaintances there. The Armenians have also 
a large colony inWorcester. The Washbum-Moen'Company started a factory in 
Illinois somewhere, and a great many of that people are out there. The Syrians, 
on the other hand—if they have gone into producing pursuits, I have not knownof 
it—are mostly peddlers. They have certain distributtog agencies all over the 
country. They are peddlers and go around the country under the control, as I 
tmderstand it, of certain people interested in notions. 

Q. Have yon any knowledge that in tiie case of Armenians and Greeks there is 
something of the old padrone system?—A. Yes. We are morally sure itexiste. 
When the immigrant of that class come all provided with American gold and 
having about an equal amount of money, there must be something more than 
chance accountable for it. 

Q. Have you formulated any amendments to the present immigration laws or 
the alien contract labor law?—A. I had the honor of teing a member of the com- 
missicm appointed by Secretary Carlisle. That commission recommended some 
29 changes in the present law covering immigration, which were reported in a 
printed book. They are all administrative except one or two, and such as the 
commissioner at the port of New York would find to his benefit every day in the 

S ear. I have taken the liberty of putting these do'wn in the form of laws, with 
M assistance of Dr. UUo, in a memorandum I will submit later. It points out 
many d^ects in the law, which everybody is agreed should be changed, 

Q> Practically you have had no amendments to the law since lw8?—A. The 
onlv omendmente made were those changing the title of the Commi^oner-Gten- 
enu of Immigration, making the decision of the commissioner at the ports fluai , 
and increasing the bead tax from 50 cents to a dollar. That was pnt in the law os 
a rider on sane of the emergency bills in 1894. 
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Q. Do the circulars from the Treasury, issued as instructionB, modify the 
laws in any way, or are they more in the nature of ampliflcationB of the law ?—j 
I ^ould say so. 

Q. Have you any opinion to yive as to doubling the head tax?—A. I shou 
think it would be a very good thmg. 

Q. What are your reasons?—A. So that at no time the immigration servii 
would be liable to be crippled for funds as it was in 1892. Since the fire at Ell 
Island they have taken away from us several hundred thousand dollars, whit 
our fund \Ml have to pay, and If it should happen that immigration should 1 
reduced we would be bankrupt as we were in 1892. 

Q. In rebuilding Ellis Island is there not an appropriation by Congress?—j 
There is some provision for reimbursement from the immigration fund, 

Q. Do you think the guaranty of one year on the part of the steamship cor 
panies is sufScient to cover the immigrants who lapse into the nndesirab 
classes?—A. No; I believe that it should be extended to ac least 2 years. 

Q. Do you think it would meet a good deal of opposition on the part of tl 
steamship companies?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Have you ever heard them e.rpress a willingness to make it 2 years?—A. N 

Q. Have you heard any expression of willinjpess to extend it?—A. No; but 
have no idea the responsible steamship companies would oppose such an enac 
ment. 

Q, Is it your understanding that the head tax is paid by the steamship cor 
panies?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is added to the cost of the ticket from the other side?—A. I presume s 

Q. (By Mr. Clabke.) Whereis your office?—A. The Barge Office in New Yor 

Q. Why is it called the Barge Office?—A. I do not know. When the buildir 
was built it was intended to receive all the cabin passengers. It was built son 
time about 1678 or 1679. The idea was that all the cabin passengers would nf 
land on the docks as they do now, but would be brought to the Barge Office ai 
there landed and their baggage exammed. 

Q. Where is this building located?—A. At the end of Whitehall street, c 
Battery Park. 

Q. Do the trans-Atlantic liners land there?—A. No. They land from Cortlam 
street, to abont Twenty-third or Twenty-fifth street, and in Hoboken. 

Q. How are the immigrants taken from these steamers to what you call tl 
Barge Office?—A. By barge. 

Q. Is that probably why it is called the Barge Office?—A. Perhaps so. 

<^How is that building arranged inside for the inspection of these immigrants? 
A. We have had to take the rooms as they were constructed originally, and mal 
the best of them, but we have arranged them as nearly to a reproduction of tl 
arrangement at Ellis Island as we could. We have a large central inclosure fi 
the cmef re|pstr^ clerk; have on each side four aisles capable of holding 80 imm 
grants passmg in review before the registry clerk, sitting at the end of lie lin 
We have in addition to that the balance of that main floor subdivided by ire 
ralHngs, so the groups of 30 in the aisle, waiting for examination, can be place 
in there and arran^^ according to their groups. 

Q.'Are these re^stry clerks skilled in more than one language?—Yes; they hai 
to be. 

Q, What languages do they speak?—A. Almost all speak German, Italian, at 
Yiddish, and we have others who speak the Slavonic languages and dialects; and v 
have another clerk who speaks the oriental languages. We have had three uni 
lately. 

Q. Does the remstry clerk converse with every immigrant?—A. Yes. 

Q. What does he hand to the regist^ clerk when he approaches?—A. He ham 
him generally his inspection card, his doctor's card, a card he receives on tl 
other side, which is supposed to be punched every day by an officer of the shi' 
It also contains the immigrant’s name, the ship on which he came, in some caa 
his country, his age, his group, and list number. 

Q. Does the registry clerk examine them and cor^ore them with the shit 
manifest so as to see whether they agree or not?—A. The manifest is before u 
registry clerk, and that is the basis on which he examines each applicant. £ 
marks any discrepancy, and if there is any doubt at any time that he is the imm 
grant on the sheet he marks him for special inquiry. 

Q. After these immigrants have passed these registry clerks what official doth) 
neii come in contact with?—A. That would depend on the class they came in. 

ore going to a Western point they are immediately passed down to where ti 
caitfoad companies have their offices, and are ticketed and sent fdrth under ti 
protection of the railroad company and auspices of the Government If tbegr k 
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held for {orther inqniry, such as a wife coming to her hnsband and It ia deeired 
the hnsband should come for her, or girls commg to relatives, or for any reason 
their story needs verification, they are held in the New York detention pen in the 
bnilding, and the information office afterwards verifies the statements of the apply¬ 
ing friends with the statements of the immigrants, and it evei 7 thing ooinddes 
and the subsequent examination verifies that of the registry clerk the immigrant 
is admitted. If there is any discrepancy he is held for special inquiry. It the 
clerk does not deem him beyond doubt entitled to land, he goes toihe “S. I.” 
detention room where he comes in due course before the board of special inquiry. 

Q. Is there any medical inspection in that building?—A. The medical examina¬ 
tion is the first that is held. 

Q. Held in that building?—A. On the same floor. All those who are considered 
suspicions by the doctors as the line passes in review before them are plac^ to 
one side and taken to the doctors’ apartments, where they are especially examined, 
and if ailing a certificate of relection is made. 

Q. Are there many instances of immigrants being tampered with by any class 
of persons hanging about the Barge Office?—A. There has always been a class of 
persons, whose representatives have been hanging outside to get immigrants under 
their control, but of late years that has been reduced to a minimum. The minute 
any extortion or wrong doing is known the commissioner immediately prosecutes, 
and there are a number of people in the States prison for such offenses now. 

Q. You think that protection is more efficient under the United States adminis¬ 
tration than under the State administration?—A. 1 think it is absolutely and 
unqualifiedly so. The beat testimony to that fact is the unanimous testimony of 
every missionary organiratioii connected with the institution. 

y. Will you not explain briefly what missionary associations are represented 
there and what attention they give to the immigrants?—A. There are altogether 
upward of irimissionaries there. A nnmlier of well-known and responsible societies 
that immediately come to my mind. The united Hebrew societies, representing 
all the Hebrew organizations of New Y'ork, have a representative at the Barge 
Office for the special care and protection of Jewish immigrants. This society has 
an agent and assist ant at the Barge Office. The poor of its faith that come in are 
visited and receive assistance if necessary. Those that are detained are visited by 
this agent, and if they need money to telepaph. or clothes, or any material assist¬ 
ance it is given them, and in that way this society is helpful in ^ministering the 
laws, and has worked for the benefit of the immigration laws. And I think the 
next largest is the society of Our Lady of the Bosury, for the protection of Irish 
girls. All Irish girls that come to this port can-be sure that they will be met at 
the immigration station, and afterthey are examined and adjudged fit to land they 
go to the mission, where they receive a pleasant home, and the moral reeponsi- 
bility for their being placed in safe hands is assumed by that institution. 

Q. Is thatnearthe BargeOfflee?—A. Eight across the street. Wehave the Ger¬ 
man society and the Irish society. The Irish society was formed as a branch of the 
Irish imminant board, and is ready at all times to assist detained Irish of any 
faith. The W omen's Home Mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church have an excel¬ 
lent place at No. 9 State street, where the immigrants of that faith are received and 
kindly and courteously cared for. These societies that I have mentioned are all 
supported by outside contributions, and their assistance given to the Immigrant 
without cost. The New York Bible Society, under Mr. Jackson, has been in 
immigration service for something like 2.') years. He gives Bibles and tracts to, 
those who desire them. The Protestant Episcopal Church, under Bishop Potter, 
has a representative, and a number of others that at the present'moment I conld 
not mention. I think I can safely say the societies I have enumerated are great 
aids to the executive office in the enforcement of the law in many ways besides 
their legitimate functions. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Is there an Italian society?—A. One called the St 
Baphael Society, which has been in existence for a short time under its present man¬ 
agement. It came in about 3 or 4 months after Mr. Fitohie came into office. It 
had formerly been there, but had gone out Personally I do not know of any hurt 
it has done; but I do not know of any good it has done either,* 

Q. These societies exercise more religious functions than anything else?—A. 
They have no relimons functions; it is pure charity. 

Q, Do they make provision with money and otherwise for the comfort and 
assistance of the immigrants?-A. Some of them do, 

Q- (By Mr. Smyth.) They look after lonely women and protect girls?—A. Yes. 

Q- (oJ Mr. Clarke.) Before the immigrants pass out of the building, and while 
detained, is there any provision for feeding them?—A. Yes. 

Q. At whose cost?~A. At the cost of the steasuhlp companies. 
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Q. What ig the cost ?—A. Fifty cents a day. Under the new contract, which 
went into effect the Ist day of Jmy, 1899, it is 85 cents a day. 

Q. What kind of food and in what quantities ?—A. As ranch as they can eat. 
In the morning coffee, bread, etc. They can eat all they want; we have never 
received a complaint. They eat 3 times a day; at noon they receive a meal of 
sonp, meat, bread, and potatoes; at night, coffee, bread, and pmnes, 

Q. (By Mr. SttVTH.) This is furnished by the immigration department?—A. 
Under their supervision, but not by them; there is a contractor; it is given' under 
competitive bids. 

Q. Is it open to inspection ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What kind of meat, and how is it cooked?—A. All sorts, lamb, beef, boiled 
beef. I can supply the commission with the menu which Mr. Fitchie has. 

Q. Is it in the power of the commissioner to supervise the character of this 
supply of food?—A. Entirely so. 

Q. So that it must be satisfactory to him ?—A. Yes. 

Q. He makes out the menu?—A. Yes. 

(By Mr. Faiiquhar. ) Is there any arrangement by the consular agents here 
of European nations, or their ministera in Washington, in respect to the super¬ 
vision over their immigrants that come here ?—A. There aro by two tJovernments, 
the Italian and the Austro-Hungarian. 

Q. How long has the Italian Government had any supervision ?—A, Since June, 
1894. 


Q. What privileges have they had, and who granted them?—A. The then am¬ 
bassador to Rome, the Hon. Wayne MaeVeigh, forwarded a copy of an Italian 
paper which went with some eiaboration into the wrongs done the Italians in 
the United States; which said that nowhere in the world were the colonieg 
of the Kingdom of Italy so rich and so powerful as they were in Amsrica; 
that the Italians in America were Jlntian colomsls. and subject to their Italian 
Gkivernment. The article went on to say that those Italians that went into the 
United States with tlie intention of remaining and becoming citizens wero loved 
and respected here. It was not expected that such a feeling could be entertained 
for those who only came to the United States with tlie intention of acquiring 
riches and returning to Italy. It went on to say that the minister of foreign 
affairs had interested himself in this problem and would immediately bring it to 
a successful conclusion. Shortly after, Baron Fava visited Dr. Senner at Ellis 
Island, and negotiations were entered into between Secretary Carlisle and Baron 
Fava whereby Baron Fava was to have the right to appoint an agent of the Italian 
Government to be stationed at the immigration office at the port of New York, 
for the purpose of protecting the Italian immigrants against the evils of the 
padrone and, if necessary, when be fell into the clutches of the padrone, to 
rescue him. After a great deal of correspondence, which is on record, it was 
finally agreed by the Secretary of the Treasury that such an office could be estab¬ 
lished at the immigration station for the purpose stated, it being distinctly agreed 
that this establishment was an experimental one. The office was established, with 
a gentleman named Professor Oldrini in charge. That office went into existence 
in July or August of 1894. There was considerable space on the fioor of Ellis 
Island at the time, and a space very much removed from our immigration pro¬ 
cesses, a large room 100 feet removed from the last injector, was set apart so 
that the immigTants could go tbroagh and get into this floor, and it was supposed 
that in this oince the immigrants would be advised that it was not necessary for 
them to go to the padrone to secure employment; that they could secure employ¬ 
ment themselves; and it was thought that this Italian office would simply break 
up the pa^one, because after it was established no padrone would ever come there. 
All the immigrants coming into N ew York were sent to them, and they made their 
examination, and examin^ all their passports, etc. Shortly after that there was a 
colony of Italians, which was a part of the colonization scheme of the late Austin 
Corbin, started in Sunnyside, Ark., and Professor Oldrini resigned and wont to 
this colony, and a representative of the San Raphael mission resigned and went 
also. In his stead was appointed Dr. h^sto Rossi. Dr. Rossi had written a book 
on the agricultural resources of the United States. He is a very learned and 
accomplished gentleman. Shortly after the establishment of the bureau the (xm- 
tention was made by Professor Oldrini that the Italians who were going to the 
railroad points were not allowed to go into this bureau, and the matter was 
referred to Washington, and the authorities decided that as those who ware 

f >ing to the railroad points were presumably going to points which they had 
emselves selected, and were in no danger of gemng into the clutcbeeof the New 
orbpadrone, there was no need of their being directed to the bureau, and so they 
wete given that privilege. The matter hae gone on until now we have an 
Italian bureau, which 1 do not believe is in accord with the spirit of the 
immigration service. 
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Ebsit loeen maintained there since ita first establishment 7—A. Yes. 

And Austria also has the same?—A. The Anstria-Hnngarian Government 
has quite a different institution. The Austria-Hungarian consul at Kew York, 
then Baron Stookinger, and Baron Hengelmfiller, uie Austrian ambassador at 
Washin^n. ormnized the Anstria-Hungarian society here in New York, the 
object of which is to furnish the protection of home to the Austrians of all classes, 
Austria haying made a subvention of some special amount of money which is 
given for a protection and home for Austrians of all classes in this country.' The 
subvention from the Government provides that a certain number of dayslodging— 
it runs up to several thousand—is provided each year free, on application, to the 
needy people who apply. They have in connection with it a free labor bureau, 
which IS paid for out of the subvention. Anstria-Hungarians can go to this place 
and find a home. There is an agent of the Anstria-Hungarian offloe at the Barm 
Office, and occasionally a representative of the consul comes down and looks 
around to see if there is anything he can do for his countrymen; but he has no 
office there and his visits are only semioccasional. 

Q. Have yon any idea that there could be, through admitting these foreign rep¬ 
resentatives, opportunities to cover up a great deal of assisted immigration and 
found a padrone system; do you not think it is dangerous?—A. Yes, absolutely. 

Q. Absolutely dangerous?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have yon any particular statement to make about the workings of it, so far 
as you have seen it ?—A. I desire to preface any statement 1 might make with ref¬ 
erence to the Italian bureau with the statement that I consider I)r. Rossi, who 
represents the Italian Government at the Barge Office, as a thoroughly honest and 
careful and conscientious gentleman. He is performing a difficult task in the best 
way that he can, and whatever I say—and saying this 1 simply embody the opin¬ 
ions and feelings of my chief—is with no malice toward him, because he uas 
done nothing personally to cause us to lose our great regard for him, but we find 
that while the Italian Government continues the quasi official supervision over 
its imm^ants there, the United States Government’s inspection must be necee- 
sarlly ofuet to some degree; that the establishment of such a bureau there in a 
measure tends to encourage the undesirable Itahans to come here, because they 
feel that they might be protected when coming here. We further believe that 
the objects for which the Italian bureau was created have not been in any meas¬ 
ure achieved; that the padrone system has not been broken up, and that ciiminsls 
from Italy have not been stopped from coming here. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do yon still think there is to some extent assisted immi¬ 
gration to this country?—A. 1 do. 

Q. From more than one country?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would yon say what countries yon think that immigration comes from?— 
A. I think from many countries, but think it generally oomee here from BngUuid 
by way of Canada. 

Q. Not so much from the continental or Mediterranean sections ?—A. No; the 
Commissioner of Immigration at the port of New York has established the line 
so that the steamship companies now do not dare to bring them. 

Q. Can you suggest any way to check that immigration coming by way of 
Canada?—A. It is a pretty difficult problem. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauquhab.) Is that the English system of sending out farmers, 
mechanics, servant girls,and even schoolboys to Canada?—A. That is quite a dif¬ 
ferent system. Coming into Portland and Quebec there is always a numter of ships 
of these boys, picked up andsentto Canada for the purpose of putting them out to 
farm, I have seen a shipload of these boys myself whose only fault was that they 
were bom poor, and if Canada wishes to encourage it and the boys are willing to 
grow up with the country, there should be no objection here. I refer to toat 
class of real paupers sent here to get rid of them. It is that kind of people we are 
getting here as assisted immigrants. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) By whom are they assisted generally?—A. As a member 
of a special commission I went to England in 1896, and I found out that the 
whole^e giving of assistance to criminals and paupers and sending them to 
America was supposed to be, and I believe really has been, broken up. There 
always has been an effort to move the pauper on, from outside of London into 
the heart of L<mdon, and from London to somewhere else. Finally he gets to 
Liverpool, and his passage is paid to Quebec, and finally to New York. The 
United Hebrew Charities of New York, while Mr. Boseneau was manager, had 
a large number of such cases of their own people that they had to take oare of 
aftmr being shipped from the other side, and it was a matter of almost daily hap- 
raning for them to send to ns persons who had come into the country by way of 
Canada, and who could not have been landed at port in the United States. 
These tilings are well known by everybody in the oflaoe. 
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. ' Hare yon any reason to believe that ^vemmente, either national or mnnici- 
' aasist these immigrante throngh chanties?—A. I think that has been broken 
It has not existed to any considerable degree since Colonel Weber’s trip to 
Enrope. 

Q. (Br Mr. FaRQUHAB.) Do not the British authorities usnally deny that there 
is any or that assisted immigration now?—A. Officially, I believe that is true; but 
in Liyerpool I was told by officers of the Cnnard and White Star lines that it 
was a common boast, with reference to the Inefficiency of our immigration laws 
of the United States, that they were valueless, and that immigrants who would 
not try to get in at New York could find their way in by the back door. 

(The subccWnission adjourned until 10 a. m., Jnly 2.'), 1809, at which time the 
examination of Mr, McSweeney was resumed.) 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is the present status of the padrone: is he still in 
existence?— X. I think the padrone still exists in this country. They have, as the 
result of the growth of Ituian immigration, changed their character, but if by 
the padrone we understand that Italians are still controlled after they come hero, 
are sent to work under contractors, that the commissariat is regulated by the man 
who sends them there, that their wages are controlled by these men, that their 
wages are sent back to Italy by these same bankers or iiadrones—if this is what is 
considered the padrone system, it still exists. The system which was represented 
to have obtained years ago, whereby these bankers or padrones induced the immi¬ 
grants to come here, I do not think exists any longer, because tliere is no need of 
ft. The immigrants now come here of their own accord. When they come to 
this country, or before they come, they know that if they will go to a certain 
banker, that that banker is from their x>articnlar province, and that they will find 
employment and all those things through him; and so he does not now need to 
send them over money. They come and report to him and stay with him. Some 
few of them break off and become American citizens, but the rest remain under 
his control or return to Italy when they have satisfied themselves as to the amount 
of money they have acquired. 

Q. We have all through the South colonies of—we call them ‘ ‘ dagos ” down there, 
or peddlers—who live together and seem to be under the leadership of one man. 
ana they travel all over the country for 50 miles around. Are they Italians?—A. I 
think they are Orientals. 

Q. A different race, but it seems to be the same system?—A. It is the same 
system, only on a different basis. We have been unable to get very definite infor¬ 
mation as to the methods of bringing the Orientals to this country on account of 
our inability to know their language, to converse with them. As I said, it is very 
suspicious that large numbers of this class arrive here with a stated amount of 
American gold, and I think it is established beyond doubt that those people are 
controlled by a centralized body of notion peddlers, with general headquarters 
here in New York, and with branches all over the United States, and that these 
people are representatives of some branch of this padrone traffic. 

Q. You thui, then, coming back to the Italian padrone, that they still bring in 
immigtante in violation of law?—A. I do not think they do to any considerable 
extern, 

Q. Do you find the Italian immigrant wants to be released?—A. My personal 
impression is that the Italian immigrant would prefer to be under the control of 
the padrone. 

Q. He looks to him as a sort of protection?—A. He looks to him for proteotion. 
The Italian immigrant, as far as ray experience goes, would rather deposit his 
money witii an Italian banker who has no stanmng outside of his little com- 
mnni^ than to deposit it in the regular national or State bank. 

Q, He knows aliout one and does not know about the other? —A. I do not know 
whether it is dislike or distrust. 

Q. 'i^at other races are held in industrial bondage besides thme Italians and 
Onentals?— X, There has been a swcies of selling labor going on in New York for 
a long while, but I believe under tlr. Benner and Commissioner Fitchie that has 
been broken up—the system of getting girls from the Austrian-Hungarian empire 
and, not «actly selling them into bondage, but getting them into families imd 
keeping them there for years at just mere nominal wages. I believe that the rigid 
enfarcement of the rules and regulations of the Barge Office have suooeeded to a 
great extent in breaking that up. 

Q. Are these girls brought here for immoral purposes?—A. They have not been 

a ht hero for immoral purposes, but the gradation to immoral life is very easy, 
has been stated that a large number of these girls ore leading that sort of 
life in New York. This was stated by the police. , , 

Q, Dees the Italian bureau mr the San Bapbael Society give any material asBK. 
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ance to these Immi^ants?—A*. I never knew of them giving any material assistance 
to inunigrants in distress. 

Q. Do you think the Italian Government enconrages immigration?—A. Com¬ 
missioner-General Stump went to Europe in 1896, and when he returned he said 
In his report that one traveling through Italy could tell those provinces from 
which immigrants were coming to the United States by reason of the thrifty and 
home-like and well kept appearance of the little houses; that this thrifty condition 
was due to the money of the emigrant who had emigrated to the United States. 
Mr, Stump further said that a large amount of the texes and other burdens were 
borne by reason of this money coming to them; that in parts of Italy from which 
emigrants were coming to the United States there was a marked difference in the 
character of the farms and homesteads. 

Q. The money of the immigrant was sent back and used in building up Italy?— 
A. I was told on last Friday by a gentleman who is engaged in the railroad busi¬ 
ness here in New York, that on the evening before sailing days almost all the 
bankers and dealers in Italian money are kept busy until 11, IS, and 1 o’clock at 
night. . 

Q. How did the Italian bureau here act during the late war with Spain?—A. I 
remember a circular that was given to Commissioner Fitohie by Dr. i^ssl, in 
which the cabinet officers or ministers in Italy had sent out a notification that 
owing to the number of immigrants that were being returned from the United 
States to Italy as coming in contravention of the local laws of immigration, and 
because of the great suspension in industry and labor due to the imr with Spain, 
the prefects of the kingdom were instructed to discourage emigration to the 
Uni^ States, and were asked to curtail the giving of passports to the greatest 
possible extent. 

Q. When was this warning of Dr. Eossi's sent?—A. I think it was dated on the 
81st of April, /ottr days before war mjs declared. 

Q. Did he furnish the commissioner with a copy of these circulars of the Italian 
Government?—A. I think so, in May. It is only a memory. 

Q. Did that have any effect in curtailing the emigration from Italy during the 
summer and fall of 180H?—A. Immigration was rather low during that year. 

Q. Especially from Italy?—A. Not jiarticularly. Theltalianimmigrafaonrather 
kept up. 

Q. After the war was over, did the Italian Government take any steps to 
encourage em^jration to the United States?—A. In October or November of last 
year Commissioner-General Powderly forwarded a letter, or copies of a letter, 
received from the embassy at Eome, wherein he reported on the subject of 
assisted emigration, and stated that in October the Government had reduced the 
railway fare to the seaboard for all emigrants .60 per cent. I think the name of 
the official is Lewis M. Iddings, who is connected with the American embassy at 
Borne. 

Q. Does the Italian bureau here have any right to infiuence the admission of 
immigrants who have been detained?—A. Absolutely none. 

Q. Have they ever tried to exercise such right?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give some information on that? When, and what was done? Was 
there any protest made?—A. When we were at Ellis Island, the Italian bureau was 
removed from all our governmental processes by reason of being in the end of the 
building away, removed from the inspection floor, and immigrants were directed 
through the railroad floor, going 75 feet before they got to their conteol, and any 
interference with governmental processes would be immediately noticed. When 
we came to the Barge Office, as they were a part of our institution, and we had to 
give them room in our cramped quarters, which necessarily brought them right 
in with us. Their quarters are right adjoining the detention department. Wule 
Dr. Rossi has never to my knowledge tried to exercise that right, his assistant did 
to such an extent that the board of special inquiry had to m^e a written protest 
to the Commissioner. Since the suspension of the bureau in April of last year, 
which was supposed to have gone into effect on the 16th of April, and which was 
afterwards rescinded, there has been little interference of the Itolian bureau with 
onr administrative processes; they have kept their proper function; andwhmever 
Dr. Rossi or his assistant has askM for interference in behalf of a detained immi¬ 
grant, he has done so as any common citizen would do, and has been treated with 
all the courtesy that Dr. Rossi’s personality and the standing of his Government 
would warrant. He has been given exactly the same rights and treatment that 
any citizen would get who was coming in to ask about the case of ap immigrant 
detained for a^ reason. 

Q. (By Mr. (jlareb.) What department of your bureau do you consider the 
mwt important?— A. All the departments are equally important, but to my mind 
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the department npon which most depends from the standpoint of the citizen is the 
registry department; and what applies to that is also true of the contract-labor 
bureau In its special field. The registry clerk Is the first examining ofBcer that 
comes in contact with the immigrant, and if in his judgment he thinks the immi¬ 
grant IS a qualified person he allow him to land. So he acts as an absolute 
judge of the immigrant’s eligibility. If he decides the immigrant shall land, there 
is absolutely no one who can say no unless some other inspector might be there and 
protest and hold him for special inquiry; so I believe the most important function 
in our process is that ot the registey clerk. The board of special inquiry is also 
Important, but their importance is somewhat qualified when it is realized that 
they can only act on those persons whom the registry clerk sends to them. 

Q. I assume, then, a good deal of care was shown in the selection of these registry 
clerks, as to their fitness for their positions?—A. Most all of the registry clerks 
have been connected with the department for years. 

Q. They are protected by the civil service?—A. Yes. 

O. Whatixroportionof immigrautaareadmittedbytheregistryclerks?-A. From 
35 to 87 per cent of all that pass before them. 

Q. Of the something like 13 i»er cent remaining, how many are excluded and 
deported by the board of special inquiry?—A. The 13 per cent, or in round 
numbers—say, the 13 to 15 per cent-last year amounted to 25,000 people, who went 
before the board of special inquiry; and of that number 10 per cent were finally 
sxoluded, or less than 3 per cent of the total arrivals. 

Q. Are any polygamists admitted?—A. We have not intentionally admitted 
polygamists, but there has been a constant stream of Mormon converts coming to 
thiscouutry in the second cabin of certain shipsfor many years—from 30 to 75 Mor¬ 
mon convertB, weekly recruited in Sweden and Scotland and other European conn- 
tries—going to Salt Lake CSty. They all deny that they are iiolygamists, and claim 
to be Mormon converts. About 3 years ago one of the inspectors held up over 60 
if them, and the leaders or elders who had been over there converting them etood 
in their rights as American citizens and defied the efforts to prove they were 
polygamists, and as there was no way to bar them thev had to bo admitted. We 
lave received some complaints as to these girls afterwards that they were badly 
treated, but we have not been able to verify them. 

(J. What proportion as to Bex?—A. The female sex predominated. I am informed 
that 00 to 96 per cent are women. 

Q. Do these women seem to be accompanied by some man who has charge of a 
jertain number?—A. As I understand it, these Mormon olders at a certain period 
lave to give up their business and go into tho field and make converts, go to Enrope 
it their own expense, and bring back their converts with them. 

Q. What was the total numlsT of this class that came in last year?—A. I could 
lot tell yon. While our new statistics will give you absolutely the religions of 
vll arriving immigrantB in the steerage, Mr, Powderly’s circular in relation to the 
labin Inspection has not progressed far enough to enable us to obtain tho statistics 
ve want as to first and second class passengers. 

Q. From a personal observation of these people by yourself and the registry 
ilerks and the board of Bjiecial inquiry, is it your opinion that this large pre¬ 
ponderance of women suggests that they are polygamists or come to practice 
lolygamy?—A. I could not say. It is ratheri>e<.mliar that there should besomany 
emales. We have been unable to get any knowledge. 

. Q- (By Mr. Farquhab. ) In your examination of these persons in charge of pai-- 
iesof theseMormon people, do they claim that they are members of the Chnrcnof 
jatter-Day Saints and not polygamists’?-A. Yes. 

Q. Have they ever said that they intended to live under United States laws 
tbolishing polygamy in Utah?—A. They ;aU make the claim with a great deal of 
oroe and feeling that they are citizens and, therefore, not amenable to our immi- 
rration laws and restrictions. “I am a United States citizen and you have no 
ight over me." They are absolutely within their legal rights. 

Q. So their claim as United States citizens safeguards the parties that are under 
hdr control or brought over?—A. It does not sateguord the parties, because they 
ire under onr control; but tho elders are the leaders and connrolling element and 
nflnence in the party, and the rest say, “ I am going out to Utah; lam a convert 
o Monnonism: I am going to seek employmentand as they are healthy and 
lave money we have no alternative but to admit them, 

Q. Is it not a fact that the females are more susceptible to be proselyted Into the 
Idormon Church than males?—A. I know nothing about that. 

Q. Have you any knowledm that in Enrope the proportion is three-fourths of 
emales and one-fourth of males, members of the Church of the Latter-Day Saints; 
hat the faith is more captivating to the women than to the men generally ?—A, 
have seen that stated in the newspapers, but know nothing of it. 
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Q. (By Mr. Claeke.) What have you to say as to their giving false destinationB 
in the manifests?—A. I believe there is a great deal of falsifying on the manifests, 
and my statement before will bear that out, that a large proportion of jieople who 
come giving their destination as the city of New York do not remain in New York 
City. While the majority of these people are honest in their desire to come to 
New York City, which is flie distributing point, there is a considerable amount of 
falsification done wilfully, and I would suggestthatalaw which would punish the 
steamship companies or the immigrants for the wilfull falsification of destination 
would be very grateful jto the immigration authorities and serve a good purpose. 

Q. Could yon furnish proof so the law could be executed?—A. I think m many 
cases presumptive evidence would be enough to convict. For instance, if a party 
of 50 arrives to-day and they say they are going to relatives in New York and 
they have ample money, say $.50, $00, or $70, which would be sure to admit these 
people after all our registry and contract-labor examinations were gone through 
with; if these immigrants had $70 apiece that would be one of the most potent 
reasons for their admission; if they go to New York and on the afternoon of the 
same day they sail away on the steamship to New Orleans or go on the train to 
San Francisco, there is no doubt their deetmdtion has been falsified; and they have 
not only succeeded in falsifying as to our statistics, but they have been admitted 
by reason of having money which is immediately taken away from t^m, and they 
land in San Francisco without a cent. If an immigrant comes without a cent 
going to San Francisco, we demand he shall prove to us his ability to care for 
himself in San Francisco. We do not recognize his landing in San Francisco 
without a cent as any different from landingin New York under the same circum¬ 
stances. It does not only falsify statistics, but allows undesirable immigrants 
to land who are liable to get into distress at their final destination. 

Q. Have you any idea what proportion of immigranta are sent for by their 
friends already in this country?—A. I think that the steamship companies will be 
able to answer that accurately. Our information is that of all the imminants 
coming to this country 05 per cent come on tickets that have been bought and paid 
lor iu this country. 

Q. (By Mr. FAEQtiHAR.) I see by the issue of the morning paper here the claim 
made by an American Hebrew that your classification does not do the Hebrews 
justice, and also a claim that the Hetoew is the only relWon that is distinctively 
and particularly brought out iu the last annual report. What have you to answer 
to that?—A. May 1 see that clipping? (After reading clipping.) This is abso¬ 
lutely founded on a wrong assumption, and the gentleman, whoever he was, that 
wrote this, does not know what he is talking about. I am glad to have an oppor¬ 
tunity to answer this. I have here the report for the fiscal year just ended the 1st 
of this month, which shows from what quarter of the earth these a7,0B6 Hebrews 
came. For instance, we will take Austria-Hungary; as I said before, Austria- 
Hungary under the old classification would be put down as Bohemian, Galician; 
under our new classification we will find that there were 1,796 Bohemians, 6,818 
Croatians and Slavonians, 367 Dalmatians, 8 French, 8,388 Germans, 9,631 Hebrews, 
1,044 Italians from the North, 3 southern Italians, 3 Lithuanians, 4,603 Makars, 
9,740 Poles, 10 Roumanians, 1,344 Bnsniaks, 6 Servians, 13,54.5 Slovaks, 2 Tran¬ 
sylvanians, making a total of .53,366 from Austria-Hungary. I simply give you 
this classification as emphasizing my statement that the former classifications are 
not at all accurate. 1 think this will demonstrate it. You will notice further In 
this that we have differentiated as between the Italians of the North and the ^uth. 
We have not done this because we wished to make any invidious distinction or 
throw any aspersions on any race, but simply in order to get at these races indus¬ 
trially as they come to this country. In some cases their mother tongue might 
give us an idea of the races, but sometimes the tongue would not do that and then 
we had to ask what their religion was. For instance, there is aj^eat different 
between the Arab who is a Mohammedan and the one who is a Christian. It is 
the Christian Arab which we get in this country. This statement is absolutely 
false, as a reference to our report of their religions will prove. During the past 
fiscal year, out of the grand total of 291,814 immigrants arriving at New York, 
there were 46,196 Protestants, 190,633 Roman Catholics, 12,591 Greek Catholics, 
27,145 Israelites, 9 Brahmins, 107 Mohammedans, 144 miscellaneous. 

O. How long since this classification' was adopted?—A. Since the 1st of July, 
18 to. This wul absolutely and once for all answer the criticism which has hero 
made by persons who either do not know or wish to misrepresent tliat these new 
stal^tlos are intended as a slap at any faith. I wish to repeat, tbrae statistics 
have been approved by some of the most diligent students of the immigration 
question in this country, and they are intended simply to classify industrially the 
people who are coming into this country, so we may know who they ore better 
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than we did before, and onr eaking the religion is simply a means to this end, and 
as it is asked of all peoples there can be no ground of complaint. 

< 5 . In the old system of statistics, then, the Knssian .1 ew embarking at Hamburg 
might often be recorded as a German, simply on account of the port of embarka¬ 
tion point?—A. He might if he had lived a few months in Germany, and the 
jhipping agent had said, “ Where do you come from ? ” “I come from Freiburg." 
He would put him down as a Geiman.and we would classify him as a German. 

Q. Suppose 8 or 10 Jews from Poland proper come to Hamburg and place their 
asmes on the manifest as Germans, or ascitizens of any other nation; are there any 
means at the port of embarkation of verifying or correcting any such statement 
that they make?—A. No. 

Q. 80 that the foreign manifest is entirely dependent on either the honesty or 
saprice of the emigrant?—A. Quite so. 

Q. Neither the captain of the ship, the insjiecting surgeon, nor the consul have 
any means at hand to verify the statement as to its truth ?—A. If the emigrant 
makes a false statement? 

Q. Yes; in case of their attempt t} escape the martial laws of the country, from 
service in the Russian army, for instance, would it be easy for the emiCTants to 
take a German title or name and pass under the German name?—A. He would 
Bud it difficult to get out of Russia unless he got out clandestinely. 

Q. But is there an opportunity through this manifest to so register themselves 
as to even escape from .lustice?—A. Yi-s; the only bar to that is the acuteness of 
Dur officials. Of course, under our new system of statistica we do not depend on 
the manifest given us by the steamship companies, but liesides the manifests sup¬ 
plied we have an additional manifest w'hich contains the statistical information 
called for by this new method of statistics. 

Q. Do .von know whether tickets sold by steamship agents in the various coun¬ 
tries of Europe would give an intelligent statement of where the ticket was sold, 
to whom, and other information that would lead to the identification of the emi¬ 
grant?—A. It might and it might not, bt'canse we have numerous cases where 
tickets are sold and then transferred. It would in a generality of cases. 

Q. Now, is it not a fact that Great Britain is credited with a good deal of immi- 

f ration that is really continental, simply because they ship from Liverpool?—A. 

can furnish to your committee the monthly report of the labor bureau connected 
with the English board of trade, that will give for any period yon might name 
the immigration to and emigration ont of the United Kingdom, and telling 
whether that Immigration was from the (kmtinent or the Orient. Mr. Burnett, 
who is the chief labor correspondent of the board of trade, has a monthly compi¬ 
lation in the Labor Gazette on this feature, so it is easily obtainable; in fact, I 
have it for yon if you desire it. 

Q. Do you think under your now statistical arrangement that your reports will 
become more intelligible both for Congress, imlitical cconomistB. and the jieople 
at large in finding the true nationality of immigration and al.so the religious divi¬ 
sions?—A. And their industrial possibilities, which is the main thing. 

Q. From what source was this matter urged to make this new classification?—A. 
It was suggested to Commissioner-General Powderly and by him put in effect. 
He appointed a commission to go into the matter, and, accepting the commission’s 
report, he put it into effect. 

Q. What are the predominant races thal are coming here now?—^A. I have a 
chart that will show that. This chart is based on the old classification, but I think 
it will convey the idea better than any words. It is a chart which was originally 
gotten up by Dr. Safford, of our medical office. Onr statistical office can bring 
that chart up and make the comparison with our la.st year. It would have to be 
made on the old basis, but as far as the immigration from the countries is con¬ 
cerned, it would probably be interesting to embody it in the report. (Said chart 
follows.) 

Q. What proportion have you of Canadian immigration?—A. Canadian immi¬ 
gration pro^ or European Immigration by way of Canada? 

Q. Both ways, coming into the United States from Canada to labor, and foreign 
immigrants shipping to Canada and ultimately crossing the border.—A. There are 
a large number of Canadians proper who come yearly into the United States and 
work here, and then return. That problem is very much more pressing at Boston 
than here. In connection with my work on the commission appointed by Secre¬ 
tary Carlisle, it was estimated at that time that from .W.OOO to 70,000 Canadians 
came into the United States every year, working during the busy season, and then 
returning. They go as far as New Orleans, worMng and returning again, and the 
matter has been brought up in the Canadian parliament many times. If yon will 
allow me, 1 would like to read an extract from a speech in the Canadian pai^ 
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ment, delivered by Mr. Charlton, Febmary 10, 1800. It is pertinent to tne condi¬ 
tions now: 

“We have to scrntinize the immigration returns to see it we can not arrive at 
some clew that will enable us to form an opinion as to the loss of immigrants 
coming into this country from the Old World and le,aving this country for the 
United States. We had in Canada, according to our own census in 1871, 582,668 
persons of foreign birth; we had in Canada 10 years later, in 1881, 509,388. The 
mcrease in the foreign element in our population in ten yours has been barely 
15,720 souls. Mark that fact, 15,720 souls was the increase according to the census 
returns in the foreign-bom population from 1871 to 1881, but during that period 
we had received from the Old World 342,675 immigrants. 

“Now, what has become of all these 342,675 received, and only 18,000, in round 
numbers, more in the country in 1881 than there were in 1871? Where have they 
gone? They have left ns. When we come to make a calculation, and do so prop¬ 
erly, we must take the death rate and strike the balance yeiir by year. We should 
take the number of people in Canada, foreigners, which in 1871 was 582,668; we 
should add to that the immigration each year; we should take the death rate and 
see what the loss by death was in each year; wo should add to that number the 
immigration in the following year, and so on, carrying the calculation through 
for the ten years. There should have been in Canada in 1881, as the result of this 
calculation, 783,208 persons of foreign birth, and there were in Canada 599,388, 
showing that with a death rate of 20 to the 1,000 wo have lost 184,820 immigrants 
in the decade from 1871 to 1881, who at the end of that period were living In the 
United States. 

“Now, the Immigration from 1881 to 1890 has been 6,53,510, estimating the immi¬ 
gration for the present year at 34,0(K(. Six hundred and fifty-three thousand was 
the immigration into tliis country from 1881 to the let of January, 1890, Now, we 
lost of that number that came between 1871 and 1881, according to the calculation 
I have made, based upon the census returns and the death rate of 20 to the 1,000 
per annum, 53 per cent of that ac<miaition of our population from immigration, 
who have left us and gone to the United States and were in that country alive in 
1881, And if wo take the same proportion of immigrants from 1881 to 1890 as hav¬ 
ing emigrated to the United States, we have remaining in that country at the com¬ 
mencement of the year 53 per cent of the entire number, or 346,000 souls, 

" For the entire period from 1871 to 1889 the total immigration to Canada was 
996,185, and to the United States 7,697,039, showing a per capita excess in Canada 
of 54 per cent; yet in view of these facts we have fallen behind in the race, and 
our proportion of increase of population is 11 per cent less than that of the United 
States, This in the faceof the fact that the pcrcentof natural increase in Canada 
is greater than in the United States, and that the per capita increase by immigra¬ 
tion was 46 per cent greater between 1870 and 1880, or 54 per cent for the entire 
period of 20 years between 1870 and 1890,'’ 

1 do not believe there has been any objection, especially in Massachusetts, to the 
Canadian who comes to remain there, but there is a constantly growing feeling 
against the Canadian immigrants from the provinces who come into the building 
trade in Boston and all that region around there, coming to work during the busy 
season, jeducing the rate of wages, and returning. The port of Boston receives 
OS many immigrants from Canada as it does across the Atlantic, and without any 
head tax, 

Q, What is your system of inspwtion at Quebec, or is that more under the con¬ 
trol of the general office at WashingtonV—A. We have nothing to do with it. I 
only know incidentally of the system of inspection at Boston. 

Q. Why does Canada feel sorry to see laborers come here and the United States 
feel sorry to see them come?—A. I do not think it is beneficial to either country. 
I think the Canadian Qovemment would rather have these people stay there and 
work all the time and develop the resources of the country. When they do go 
back with their savings they harbor them so that they are not of great benefit, 

, On this side they come here and earn money and take most of it back, their living 
expenses being quite small. Canada loses by not having the benefit of their labor 
to develop its industries. We do not lose in a real sense because they have been 
giving value for the money they earn, but we lose in their not spending the money 
m this coun^, and more important than all, because they work for less wages 
than the United States citizens with whom they come in competition, thus lower¬ 
ing the rate of wages. 

Q. Is it a fact that many of these workers in New England, the French Cana¬ 
dians, have small holdings in Canada, and in the fall they return there, and come 
back every spring and summer to work in the United States?—A. Thatistheoom- 
plaint; but, partlcnlarly in Massachusette, that thing has been growing less and 
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leas each year as far as it refers to the French Canadians. They have been remain¬ 
ing and getting; little holdings in the factory towns where they are located, 

Q. The French Canadian is ^nerally an indnstrions man, and makes a good 
citmen when he once makes his anchorage in the United States?—A. I think 


so; yes. 

Q, What is the effect on the labor market here of these immigrants settling 
In New' York?—A. It has had a great effect on the labor market. Of course. 
It has driven out of certain trades the former occupants of those trades. For 
Instance, in the clothing trade, in all those trades tliat ore known as the Jew¬ 
ish, the sweating trades, the Russian Jews have driven all other nationalities 
out. In 188.1, practically, the sweating trade began; from 1880 to 1800 we received 
one-third of all the immigrants thathad ever landed in the United States. 1 know 
of my own investigation that the Italmns linve gone into competition with the 
Jews in the sweating trade and are taking the sweating trade away from them; 
and Mr. Jacob Riis told me a short time ago that the Creeks had now begun to 
take it from the Italians. It has moved east ai-roas the Bowery to the Italian 
district, and is now going to the lower West Bide to the Oriental quarter. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth. ) Do you consider that the sweating business has increased 
in New York in the last few years?—A. I do not think so. A peculiar thing 
about the sweating trade la, as I understand it, that whenever they have gone on 
a strike for wages they have never lost. There are 7.1,000 engaged in these indus¬ 
tries in New York. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquiiak.) Are these people organized?— A. When necessity 
compels their organization. I have lieon told by the managers of these organiza¬ 
tions that sometimes, at certain periods, the ()rg:inizations would dwindle down to 
500 to 1,000 paying members, and then in a week there would bo 25,000 paying 
members. They get crowded down to a i>oint where they can not stand it, then 
all band together. 

Q. So that the organization is somewhat of a fast and loose matter, owing to 
the state of the trade?—A. I think they never lose their allegiance to the organi¬ 
zation, though they may lose interest in it when times are good. 

O. Do the Jews generally go in these organizations?—A. I think so. I think the 
Heorews in the sweating trade finally wind up in the labor organizations. 

Q. What is the physical condition of the Jew compared with the general immi- 

f ration from Europe?-A. The Russian Jew physically is not of os large stature, 
ut our doctors say he has very much less tubercular disease than the other nation¬ 
alities. The tubercular disease of the lungs, although they have it of the joints, is 


very rare comparatively. 

Q. Is there a society here that takes care of the Jews?-A. The United Hebrew 
Society. 

Q. Is it a charitable organization?—A. It is a society representing all the Jewish 
someties and maintained by the wo.althy Hebrews of New York. 

Q. Is it helpful in caring for the social condition of the .lew?—A. It is exceed- 
in^y so. The problem of the sweat shop was ohl in England before it was known 
here, and, as a report publisheil in England in 18112 stated, a peculiar thing about 
the Jew was that these poor immigrants wdio to-day were receiving assistance in 
6 years from now would be contnlraling to the various charitable organizations. 
In other words, they do not get pauperized by this assistance. 

tj. Could you state where in Now York and Brooklyn the centers of the colo¬ 
nization of these various peoples are'?—A. Of course the Jews are in that section 
wWch I suppose would center at the Essex Market. The Italians have one colony 
centering on Mulberry street and another on the east side, about One hundred and 
sixteenth street. Greenwich street is about the center of the district devoted to 


immigrants from the Orient—the Arabs, Syriane. and those ^ple. The Bohe¬ 
mians are on the east side; they have a strong colony about the Seventies on the 
east side. The Poles have no colony that I know of. They have a church here 
and there and are scattered about. Of coarse, there may be isolated colonies, but 
those named are the large communities. The Chinese are on Mott street, « 

Q. Istherealargo Jewish colony at Brownsville?—A. Yes; practically all Jews. 

Q. Could yon ^ve us your views and testimony as to the protection against 
shipwreck and accident at sea, so far as immigrants are concerned?—A. That does 
not come as a branch of immigration; it is not under the control of the immigra¬ 
tion service, but I think it should be. I do not think there is an adequate provision 
during the Dusy season for immigrants at sea. I think if there should be a shim 
wreck and anybody suffered from inadequate supply of life-preservers, etc., it 
wonldbe the immigrants. The Commissioner-General at Washington should have 
some supervision over the matter of protection of life of immigrants at sea. 
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Q. Have wu heard any complaints made about the air space allowed on ship¬ 
board?—A. The immigrante rarely complain about anything. 

Q. Was there not an enlargement secured of the amount of air space that immi¬ 
grants should be allowed on steamships to save overcrowding?—A. I understand 


so; yes. 

Q. You heard tbe testimony of Mr. Schwab this morning about prepaid passage, 
etc.? Have you any knowledge of the ticket brokerage with respect to these 
steamship companies?—A. Yes. 

Q. We would like to hear from you on that matter.—A. Mr. Schwab and the 
other gentlemen said the prepaid ticket business amounted to about 40 to 55 per 
cent, while I state that 05 per cent would be the prepaid business. My estimate 
comprehended that which was really prepaid, except that instead of buying a 
ticket here the friends on this aide sent the money over and they purchased the 
ticket there themselves; that would make up the difference. 1 would like to 
recommend a remedy by law against a certain method of selling prepaid tickets. 
The majority of prepaid tickets, those that are sent from a brother, father, or 
direct relative, where they come and put down the money, that is a very little 
danger, and I believe brings a good class of immigrants; but there is a class of 
prsldlers who go around peddling wood and what not, who combine with the 
peudllng business the selling of prepaid tickets. The peddler goes into a family 
to sell a picture, or whatever article he has, and finds out from that family that 
there is another member of the family in Europe, and he says, “Now, I want to 
sell you that ticket." They say, "I haven't any money.” He says, “I will arrange 
that for you. You pay me $1 a week, and when yon have w'd half of the price 
of the ticket I will furnish the ticket.” So when the half of the $.30 is paid a ticket 
is bought by this peddler, turned over to the purchaser, and sent to tire other side, 
and by the time the ticket gets from this side to the other side and returns enough 
time has elapsed to enable him to collect the balance of the money. They have 
become so bold that on one or two occasions these iieddlers have come and asked 
us to assist them in collecting the balance remaining unpaid, the immigrant hav¬ 
ing refused to pay any more; they come to us and ask us to send the man back, 

5. In that way it has come to your positive knowledge?—A. Yes. 

(j. {By Mr. Claekb.) Do you think most of these tickets which are prepaid on 
the installment plan are sent to the immigrants who are undesirable?—A. Not 
necessarily, but tbe chances are that they are more undesirable than if they had 
come in the remilar way: and I have suggested alaw providing that no ticket shall 
be sold except ty the regular authorized agents of thesteamship companies. Then 
we can hold the steamship companies responsible. 

Q. (By Mr. FARyUHAR.) Do you think there has been much done in this class 
of ticket brokerage?-A. I think so; yes. 

Q. Do you think it is growing?—A. I fear so, but the reputable companies dis¬ 
courage it. They would work to have such a law passed. 

Q. Do you know how much they charge for the tickets?—A. They can charge 
an^hing they want, anything they can get. They have to charge more bet^use 
the man they buy it from is necessarily l&aited to his legitimate discount or com¬ 
mission. 


Q. (By Mr, Clarke.) In regard to the charges for feeding detained immigrants, 
will not the per capita amount paid by the steamship companies be an indication 
of the quality of immigrants brought by each?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Then the amounts varv with the dmerent companiee?—A. Yes; greatly. 

Q. What are they?—A. They vaty from 2 to about 50 cents per capita on the 
whole number of immigrants carried. 

Q. What steamship companies pay the higher prices?—A. The companies bring¬ 
ing the southern Italians, Galatians, and Foies, and those immigrants from the 
nc^h of Austria-Hungary and tbe south of Russia. 

Q. Will you name these companies?—A. I can only name them in a general way; 
such a line as the Cunard line, bringing Irish and Swedish immigrants here, wul 
probably pay about 3 or 4 cents for their immigrants’ maintenance: the White 
Star about the same; the lines running direct to Swedish ports less; the North 
Qerman-Iiloyd and the Hamburg line, in their German service, which also bring 
some of these GaUicians, would run up to 9,10, 11, or 12 cents; and the Prince 
line, running to Italy, newly organizea, or the Fabre line, would run up to 40 
cents. 

Q. That shows their grater poverty—the more the companies have to pay?—A. 
It shows that the inspection processes are longer and more of them detained. T 
remember one ship of the North-German Lloyd that came in only a few months 
ago. It brought in here about 700 Russian Mennonltee. They are an exceedingly 
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dMirable people. Of the 700 who came here, 550 were ^oing to points west of the 
Missouri and had railroad tickets there. The whole ship h^ an average, inclnd- 
ing babes in arms, old people and everything, of $55 per capita. Now, of that 
ship, probably 3 or 4 were detained temporarily and probably not one was re¬ 
turned. Some ships bringing immigrants from Sicily and other provinces will 
come in there with, say, 500, of which number i>erhaps 300 will be held for the 
various processes of inspection and 200 passed out. Some of the others would be 
held by the contract-labor bureau, and 1.50 to 200 would go to the board of special 
inquiry, and when it came to be dnished up 10 per cent would go back. One 
ship of 300 of these undesirable people will keep our whole force bnsy 3 days, as 
long as a ship carrying 1,000 of the kind I first mentioned. If a White Star line 
ship comes in here loaded down with Irish girls, they pass right through, and 
Fath er Henry takes them over to his mis.sion, and when the ship is through we 
are through. But when the poorei- ships come in our work begins, and it goes 
on for days and days: and sometimes we have had as many as 4 and perhaps 5 
boards of specual inquiry sitting, trying to decide as to the eligibility of these 
people. 

Q. Is a good deal of the delay caused by a lack of the English language?— 
A, No. With the excei)tion of the Oriental tongues we are prepared to handle 
expeditiously all other jioople. 

Q. It is more the character of the immigrants than .anything else?—A. Yes. 

Q. What have you to say as to the jiresent market for unskiUed labor of immi¬ 
grants?—A. Wo have no means of officially determining the labor market, but 
at the present time representatives are coming to ns from large employing interests, 
peojile who believe that the immigration authorities control and can give out 
the labor o( the Immigrants coming in. They are continually applying in per¬ 
son. Yesterday morning 3 such persons came in and said that in points in 
Iowa, Pennsylvania, and another in Massachusetts they wanted certain numbers 
of men to do certain unskiUed work. 1 am stating it low when I say since the 1st 
of July I havo heard through the Labor Bureau, which has a quasi connection 
with us, and from requests of Mr. Filchio and myseif, of places where at least 
10,000 such unskilled immigrant laborers could be employed, and they could not 
find them anywhere. 

Q. Who make these applications?—A. Yesterday a gentleman came down repre¬ 
senting a railroad, and said he had a union mine, at which there was no strike, 
and he would like200 miners to come in there. That was in Illinois. It is a com¬ 
mon thing since business revived in the spring., 

Q. Do you think it is duo largely to the revival of business?—A. I am sure it is. 
A man came from Pittsburg a short time ago and asked the same thing. Of course, 
we have no means of knowing the conditions except from what they .say. We 
say to them when they make such requests that we have no power to help them 
in any way. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhah. ) In your opinion this indicates the country needs immi¬ 
gration?—A. I should think immigration of the right sort was not hurting it par- 
ficularly at the present time. 

Q. Have you also a notion that if immigration was properly distributed it would 
not hurt the country?—A. We have gone on record to that effecd. 

(}. You spoke of the investigations made by a commission; that commission 
consisted of Dr. Senner, Mr. .Stump, and yourself?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did that investigation over result in any legislation? Did the Secretary of 
the Treasury take any action on it?—A. Nothing further than the simple printing 
of the report, and 1 believe its submission to Congress by the then Secretary of 
tte Treasury. Further than that I do not know of any action. I do not know of 
any legislation, I have here the refiort of that commission complete, which I 
submit for your information, and such action as you desire to take: and I desire 
to say this report is the work of Dr. Senner. Colonel Stump, and myself, I have 
no direct authorship in it except in conjunction with these gentlemen. 

Q, ^ve you thought of any other modifications since these findings were pub¬ 
lished?—A. The recommendations 1 made in the first part of my testimony ore in 
addition to those contained in that report. 

Q. What became of the recommendation to set aside for the benefit of the vari¬ 
ous States an exhibition hall on Ellis Island for the products of the States, show¬ 
ing the desirability of the different localities for immigrants?—A. Nothing. 

Q. What is your opinion about the recommendation?—A. As a member of the 
commission I signed my name to the report; but I am somewhat skeptical, in 
view of my subsequent Investigations, as to whether it would be a mistake or not. 
I think it would be an experiment, at best. 




In theory) but I think it would be difficult to work out in practice. 
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Q. Do TOO desire now to xuresent those amendments?—A. Yes. It wonld take a 
long while to read them, and they will speak for themselves In the printed report. 

Q. Yon might read them, making a rnnning commentary on the matter as yon 
proceed, so that the reader of the testimony will nnderstand the reasons for what¬ 
ever change or amendment may ^ snggested to the present laws.—A. The first 
snggestion was; “ That in addition to conforming to all present requirements of 
law, all transportation companies engaged in transporting aliens to and from the 
United States sh^l he required to furnish to the Commissioner of Immigration, 
at the port of embarkation from the United States, lists or manifests, which shall, 
in answer to questions at the top of said lists or manifests, state as to each out¬ 
going alien or passenger, the full name, age, sex, nationality, calling or occupa¬ 
tion, whether he has ever declared hie intention to become a citizen of the United 
States and whether he intends to ever return to the United States. That in the 
case of the failure of any transportation company to furnish to the Commissioner 
of Immigration, at the port from which such outgoing alien passengers embark 
from the United States, such lists or manifests containing the information above 
described, the said transportation company shall pay a fine of §10 to the collector 
of customs of said port, and the vessel of said transportation company shall bo 
refused clearance from any port of the United States while said fine is unpaid.” 

The second is a suggestion which Colonel Clarke made as to prohibiting tlio sale 
of peddlers’ tickets, “ That the sale of prei)aid ocean tickets or ticket orders or the 
soliciting of orders for tickets or ticket orders is hereby prohibited by any other 
than the duly authorized agents of the steamship lines, who shall have their 
authority as such agents iKjsted in their offices, and the steamship lines shall fur¬ 
nish to the CommiMionor of Immigration at the nearest port a list of such duly 
authorized agents; that the sale of any but regular tickets or ticket orders is also 
prohibited, and any person, company, or corporation who shall be guilty of viola- 
lion of any of the provisions of this section shall, upon conviction, be fined not less 
than $100 and not exceeding $1,000, and shall stand committed until the said fine 
is paid.” 

Third. “That section 1 of the act approved March :i, 1891, be, and hereby is, 
amended by adding after the words ‘contagious disease,’ in the seventh line, the 
following words: ‘ Persons imported into the United States for the purposes of 
prostitution.’” 

Fourth. “That section 11 of the act approved March ;i, 1891, be, and hereby is, 
amended so us to read as follows: ‘That any alien who shall come inlo the United 
States in violation of law may within 2 years thereafter, upon application of 
the Commissioner of Immigration at the port of arrival of such alien to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasurv, be arrested upon a warrant from tin: Secretary of the 
Treasury and brought before the Commissioner of Immigration at the port of 
arrival, and given a hearing in accordance with the provisions of section of the 
act approved March 3,1891; and if the said alien shall bo found to belong to tlie 
excluded classes he shall be deported to the country from which he came at the 
expense of the jierson or persons, transportation company or corporation bringing 
such alien into the United States, or if that can not be done, the said alien shall bo 
deported at the expense of the United States. And any alien who becomes a 
public chdrge within 1 year after his arrival in the United States from causes 
existing prior to his landing therein shall be deemed to have come in violation of 
law, and shall Ira returned as aforesaid, and all the fines and penalties against the 
person or persons, transportation company or corporation bringing such alien to 
the United States shall apply as in other cases.’ ” 

The fifth is to add a little more stringency to the contract-labor laws: “ That sec¬ 
tion 1 of the act approved February 2B, 1885. be, and hereby is, amended by adding 
thereto, after the words ‘ into the United States, its Territories, or the District of 
Columbia,'in the seventh line, the words, ‘by any undertaking or promise of 
eiMloyment upon arrival in the United States.’” 

'The sixth is to give the right to immigration officials to administer oaths in 
taking testimony: “'That the Commissioner-Ceneral of Immigration, commis¬ 
sioners, and assistant commissioners of immigration, immigrant inspectors, reg¬ 
istry clerks and officials sitting as members of boards of special inquiry are hereby 
empowered to administer oa& and to take testimony orally or by depositions 
touchily all matters and questions growing out of the proper administration of 
the United States immigration and alien contract-labor laws and their supple¬ 
ments.” 

Seventh. “That all aliens who may unlawfully come into the United States 
shall if practicable be immediately sent back on the vessel by which they were 
brought m, or by a vessel beloi^ng to or controlled by the same line, compai^, 
or owners upon the final diqxwition of their cases. Should, however, there be no 
such vessel sailing within a reasonable time, then they shall be returned by a 
607a-7 
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vesgol belonring to some other line, company, or owners. The cost of their main¬ 
tenance while on land as well as the extiense of return of such aliens shall be borne 
by the line, company, oonsignees, or owners of the vessel on which said aliens 
came, and if any master or officer in charge of said vessel belonging to said line, 
company, consignees, or owners refuse to receive back on board one of these ves¬ 
sels such alien, and give to the immigration official in charge of such alien a 
receipt for such alien, together with an undertaking to comply with the terms of 
this section, or shall neglect to retain thorn thereon, or shall refuse or neglect to 
return them to the country whence they came, or to pay the cosiof their deporta¬ 
tion to the country whence they came by a vessel other than that belonging to 
the line, comiainy, or owners which brought them, they shall be fined not less 
than the sum of pOO for each and every offense, and any vessel belonging to said 
line, company, or o^vners shall be refused clearance from any port of the United 
States while said fine is unpaid.” 

All privilege moneys now received from the restaurant and other things go into 
the general fund of the Treasury Department, and it is proposed: "That all 
moneys received from privileges and benefits, all fines and penalties, and all 
moneys collected from any source whatsoever gi-owing out of the administration 
and enforcement of the immigration laws shall be paid into the immigration fund, 
created by the act entitled ‘An act to regulate immigration,’ approved August 8, 
1892.” 

Dr. Senner, while cominissionor, made the discovery that some of the immi¬ 
grants were counted as many as 10 times, and that in a total of 17,000,000 or 
18,000,000 of immigrants there are thousands and thousands that are counted ns 
many as 5 times possibly; so that wo ask in this law: “That all transportation 
companies engaged in transporting aliens to and from the United States shall 
require every alien who desires to take pa.ssage to the United States to fill in a 
blank form containing all the questions to Is) answered in the lists or manifests as 
hereinlieforo prescribed by law and the following additional questions; ‘ Has the 
intending immigrant been in the United States before? If so, how many times? 
How much money did he bring each time? How much money did he carry back 
each time? Does his family accompany him? If not, has he a family in Europe, 
and how many constitute this family? Does he intend to send for his family later? 
Is any member of his family likely to be excluded by the immigration laws of the 
United States? If so, why? Has he any property in Europe? If so, what is its 
value?’ That the said immigrant shall bind himself to the truth of all his state¬ 
ments and take an oath thereto, attested by his signature, if requested to do 
so by an Immigrant inspector, and shall further state that he knows that he 
will be returned if his answers are found to be false in any substantial particular. 
That the said forms when filled in shall be delivered to the steamship company, 
whose duty it shall be to deliver the same to the (lommissioner of Immigration 
at the port of landing. Provided that this statement made by the immigrant 
shall in nowise relieve the transportation company from any responsibility for 
bringing undesirable Immigrants to the United States. And for each and every 
violation of any of the provisions of this act the transportation company so vio¬ 
lating shall be fined the sum of $100, and any vessel belonging to the said transpor¬ 
tation companyshall be refused clearance from any port of the United States while 
said fine remains unpaid.” 

Tenth. We suggest that the words “if $30 or less” in the original law shall be 
stricken out. and that we be empowered to ask how much money they have. We 
can not legally ask how much more than $30 they have. A man says he has more 
than $80, but we can not ask how much more. We put down $80 and he may have 
$1,000, and we lose that statistical information. We suggest “ that section 1 of 
the act approved March 8, 1898, be, and hereby is, amended as follows: Add in line 
13, ^ter the words ‘or Government’the following words ‘and if so, by whom:’ 
strike out in the 12th and 13th lines the following words, ‘ whether upward of 
$80, and how much if $30 or less,’ and substitute the following worM, ‘how 
much.’” 

Eleventh. “That so much of section 1 of the act approved August 3, 1888, as 
reads as follows: ‘ Provided that no greater sum shall be expended for the purposes 
hereinbefore mentioned at any port than shall have been collected at such port 
be and hereby is repealed.” 

Twelfth. “That the lists or manifests of incoming vessels shall contain the exact 
number of passengers on board, and if after all the names of the passengers have 
been properly entered thereon there shall remain any unfilled spaces for names, 
the same shall be crossed out with lines, and after all the lists or manifests are so 
prepwed they shall be verified by the signatures and oaths of the master and sur¬ 
geon of the said vessd, and thereafter it shall be unlawful for any alteration or 
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erasure or other defacement to be made thereon, and for every violation of this 
section the person, or persons, company, or corporation owning the said vessel shall 
be fined the sum of $100, and the said vessel shall not bo granted clearance from 
any port of the United States while said fine is unpaid.” 

Tliirteenth. “That debarred immigrants shall be returned to the country from 
whence they came; provided, however, that those who come in transit to con¬ 
tiguous territory shall be returned to the country in which they were last 
resident.” 

Fourteenth. Wo have found that when we send back immigrants suffering 
from diseases, or as likely to become a public charge, or ns paupers, or as contract 
laborers, if the steamship company finds that they hu^'e money and can get con¬ 
trol of that money, they will take enough to reimburse themselves for their pas¬ 
sage back, although the theory of the law is that the steamship company shall be 
responsible for the passage back: so we have provided that it shall be unlawful 
to take any return money for their back passage. Wo suggest: “That it shall be 
unlawful for any transportation lino, person, company or corporation engaged 
in the transportation of aliens to and from the United States, to collect directly or 
indirectly from any dehaned immigr,ant the expense of returning him or his be¬ 
longings, and for each and every violation of this section shall pay a fine of $100, 
and no vessel of the line committing such violation shall be granted clearance 
from any port of th(! United States while said fine remains unpaid.” 

Fifteenth. ‘‘That section 4 of the .act approved March ;i, 18i)a, be, and hereby is, 
amended so .os to read as follows: ‘ That m the case of the failure of said master 
or commanding officer of any vessel to deliver to the said inspector of immigra¬ 
tion lists or manifests, verified as aforesaid, containing the information above 
reijuired as to all alien immigrants on board, the person, company, or corporation 
owning the ves.sel shall pay to the collector of the port of arrival the sum of $10 
for each iierson concerning whom the above information is not contained in any 
list or manifest as aforesaid, without prejudice to the standing of the immigrant, 
and any vessel belonging to the said person, company, or corporation shall be 
refused clearance from any jiort in the United States while said fine is unpaid. 
Provided, that the commissioner of immigration at the port of arrival may in his 
discretion remit said fine if it should amiear to him that the error was committed 
without the knowledge or consent of the steamship company, or was unavoidable 
and not duo to neglect or intent to deceive.'’ 

Sixteenth. The next is the most important of all, and provides that false testi¬ 
mony before the board of special inquiry can bo punished as perjury. In our 
practice now there is no hindrance to any immigrant or any witness making any 
sort of astatemont, and doing it with safety and impunity, and wo believe that if a 
law be given us which will make that perjury within reasonable bounds so that 
we can punish them, it will put the immigration laws on a better footing. We 
suggest: “That false testimony given under oath before the board of special 
inquiry in behalf of detained immigrants, made willfully and for the purpose of 
inducing the admission of a detained immigrant, shall constitute perjury; and if 
any person or persons shall knowingly or wilfully procure such perjury to be com¬ 
mitted every person so offending shall be deemed guilty of subornation or perjury, 
and shall, on conviction, be fined not exceeding $100, or lie imprisoned not exceed¬ 
ing five years, or both, according to the aggravation of the facts. That if any per¬ 
son or persons shall wilfully and knowingly make a false affidavit as to his financial 
responsibility as a surety upon a bond or undertaking given for the pilose of 
inducing the admission of an immigrant he shall be deemed guilty of perjury, and 
shall be, on conviction, punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000, or by imprison¬ 
ment not exceeding five years, or both, according to the aggravation of the facts.” 

Seventeenth. As I said before, the registry clerk has the right to admit, and 
does admit over 85 out of every 100. The commissioner has no right in law to 
stop that. If the board of special inquiry should decide to allow an immigrant to 
come in there is no power with the commissioner to say no. It is proposed to 
give the commissioner that power, subject to review by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. We suggest: “ That the commissioners of immigration be, and hereby 
are, empowered to temporarily suspend execution of decision of boards of special 
inquiry, subject to the final decision of the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

Eighteenth. “ That any person or persons found to be guilty of ‘ coaching’ or 
assisting immiCTants to evade or falsely answer inquiries made of them upon 
inspection shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be fined $100 and 
stand committed until the said fine is paid.” 

Nineteenth. “That in addition to the excluded classes already established by 
law, boards of special inquiry are hereby empowered to exclude from admission 
such aliens as appear to them to be suspicious or disreputable characters, suspected 
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oonvicts, anarchists, or persons unfit to be admitted to the United States, unless 
the said person or persons shall establish for themselves, or through their friends, 
a good reputation.” 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchar.) The intention of that is to make the immigrant give 
the proof ?—A. To throw the burden of proof on him. Now we can not send him 
back unless we can prove he is likely to become a public charge. Under such an 
amendment we could say to a suspicious or disreputable person : “You must prove 
your reputation; otherwise you will be debarred.” 

Twentieth. “That it shall be'Iawful to take thetestimony in a summary manner 
of an immigrant ordered to bedeported. after giving a short but reasonable notice 
to the party charged with inducing him to migrate iii violation of the alien con¬ 
tract laws; and the parties so charged shall have the right to appear in person or 
by counsel and cross-examino a witness; the testimony thus taken may be used as 
evidence in any action instituted, or to be instituted, to punish the person so 
charged, and to have the same effect as if the witness had so testified in open 
court.” 

Twenty-first. “That boards of special imjuiry, by and with the sanction of the 
commissioner of immigration at the port of arrival, may in their discretion admit 
conditionally into the United States such persons as intend to settle here and later 
on to bring their families here; and within one year thereafter, upon the arrival 
of their families, it shall be the duty of the board of special inijuiry to reopen the 
case of such immigrant conditionally landed and take into cotisideration the 
admission of the whole family in the same manner as if all of them had arrived 
at the same time, and to admit or deport any or all of them, including the 1 
conditionally landed, according to the immigration laws governing excluded 
dajsses.” 

I presume a good many of these things will fail to rocoive the sanction of Con¬ 
gress, but they will do away with difficulties that we have. A man, as I have said, 
comes in and says, “1 am all right, but iny family and six children are on the 
other side.” The immigration authorities should have the right to say, “Are they 
all right; is there anything the matter with them?” “No; they are all well.” 
“You appear to be responsible and eligible. Are you willing in case we admit 
you, and your family comes in and is found to be, one an idiot and another con¬ 
sumptive, to go back with them? ” That is the point we wish to bring to your 
consideration. 

Q. What are your suggestions in respect to a recodification of the immigration 
laws?—A. I believe that we are in the same position exactly that the United 
States was before the Revised Statutes were put into effect, and if wo could codify 
all the laws and add to them only so far as to mako the jireseut theory of the 
law effective, we could go into the courts and do what the general public sup¬ 
poses we can do. The general public supposes the Contract Labor Bureau has 
absolute power to restrict contract labor and go into the courts to punish the 
contractors. I believe in such codification of the laws as practical experience 
has found necessary. 

Q, (By Mr. Clauke.) Do you understand that a person who brings another 
here under contract to perform labor for him can not be punished in our courts 
under the present law?—A. We find it exceedingly difficult. Dr. Ullo has found 
great difllculties in court. 

Q. Have you made any investigation with reference to immigration and crime?— 
A. Somewhat, yes. 

Q. Have you reported it to the Commissioner of Immigration?—A. Mr. Fitchie 
has, yes. I have made that investigation, and have been assisted by Dr. Safford, 
of our medical division, 

Q. Do you know whether that will be embraced in hie next annual report?—A. 
I do not, 

Q. If not, can you furnish it to this commission?—A, I should think Mr. Pow- 
derly could. It is within his province now. 

Q. I would like to ask you whether the census of 1R90 investigated, in regard to 
criminals, those who were children of foreign-bom parents?—A. It did. Professor 
Wines has a special report on that subject. 

Q. In your opinion, has that investigation been carried far enough to fairly indi¬ 
cate the relation of criminality to immigration?—A. I think the special question 
of Immigration and crime would merit the fullest investigation, which it has not 
received. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) As you have examined that question, what have you 
to say with reference to the testimony here this morning that the more intelligent 
immigrants are moet apt to form the criminal classes in this country?—A. Certain 
classes, yes; but there are special crimes which 1 think are positively established 
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BB the result of the Introdnotion of foreign peoples into our country; certain 
classes of crimes which are now becoming prevalent, 

Q. Do you think immigrants from the more intelligent nations of the Old World 
are more apt to commit Crimea than those from the south of Europe?—A. 1 think 
they commit different classes of crimes. There is always the fear, in making that 
comparison of immigrants of confusing with the good immigrants those who are 
forced out of their own country because of their criminal habits, and they come in 
force here and increase the average, and we must, in making any fair oompari- 
Bon, take that into account. But the matter is one that it seems to me is vitally 
important in this connection, thatthemoral dangers from immigration are equ^y, 
if not much more pressing than the economic dangers. 

(At this point the examination of Mr. McSweeney was suspended, and was 
resumed at 10 a. m., July 2(i, INflO.) 

Q. (By Mr. Smytti.) Are all the questions on the ships’manifests uniformly 
answered in full, so far as you know?—A. They are answered in full, but the last 
4 questions are answered generally—all in the same tenor. The immigrant's 
health is generally reported good, and there seems to be very little attention paid 
to it. The last 4 or .O questions are always answered pro forma. 

Q. Are these manifests common to all the shipping lines?—A. Yes. 

CJ. Mediterranean, continental, and British?—A. Yes. In this connection I 
suggest that the character of the paper and the character of the writing material 
now used will make these manifests absolutely valueless in less than 10 years; and 
these are among the most important records the country has. 1 think some legal 
requirement ought to be made as to the quality of the paper and ink. In many of 
our ships the paper falls to pieces before it is handled by our officers, and the ink 
la of all sorts. There should be some legal rotjuirement to protect these very valu¬ 
able statistics. 

Q. How many interpreters have you at the Barge Office?—A. About 20 all 
together; men who are conversant with all sorts of languages. 

Q. How many languages aro spoken?—A. We speak every language that comes 
in with the exception of 1 or 2 of the Slavish dialects. We have not a good 
interpreter in Lithuanian, for instance, but we can always get one, because in the 
railroad department or in some of tbe other departments there are always men 
who can till these breaches. 

y. HowabouttheArabian?-A. WehaduptoamonthagoSOrientalinterpreters, 
but 1 was discharged about 2 weeks ago, and 1 understand the discharge of 
another is pending, so it leaves us 1. We have 1 Oriental at present. 

Q. You think you have ample provision; immigrants can communicate their 
ide^ to a competent party who can communicate with you?—A. As to the races 
which come in, the (ierman, Yiddish, and Italian languages are spoken in the 
bureau, and we all have a smattering of all of them, so we ai-e pretty well 
provided; but there are expert interpreters in almost every language with which 
we have to deal. 


Nkw York, N. Y., Jul}/ SB, JS99. 

TESTIUONT OF KB. GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 

Agent, Niyrth German Lloyd Steameliip Company, New York City. 

At a meeting of the Subcommission on Manufactures and General Business, 
held in New York City, July 2.’), JNflil, Chairman Smyth presiding, Gustav H. 
Schwab appeared at 11.15 a. m., and, being duly sworn, testified concerning immi¬ 
gration as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is your place of residence?— A. 31 West Forty- 
seventh street, New York City; place of business, 6 Brc*dwav. 

Q. What is your business?—A. Member of the firm of Oelrichs & Co., agents 
of the North Glerman Lloyd Steamship Company, 

Q. How long have you been in that business?—A. Twenty-three years. 

(j. If you can give us any information or have any statements you would care 
to make with reference to thetimmlgration law and its rulings we would be glad 
to hear from you, and after that we will ask you questions.—A. I would like to 
preface what 1 have to say by saying the representatives of the foreign steamship 
lines are nearly all citizens of the United States and reputable merchants, and 
whatever opimons they have they believe they represent as citizens. What 
I shall have to say will be from &e standpoint of an American citizen. We 
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do not wish to disassociate these two. The foreign steamship lines on the other 
side are managed by directors who are the foremost bnsiness men of their respective 
cities, and also desire to comply with the laws of this country and forward the 
interests of this country, because they take a high view of things and do not wish 
to send their steamers here for the purpose of throwing upon this country a mass 
of immlCTants that can not be assimilated and should not properly come. We 
believe, the steamship companies, that the immigration laws as they exist at 
present are certainly carried out most efficiently at this port and at the other ports 
equally well. As to the laws themselves, while I suppose they could be amended 
and improved in some particulars, I bolieve th y represent the right principle, and 
that is this: As far as the steamship lines are cuncemed, they are held responsible 
for the passenger. For instance, if a passenger on landing here is found in any 
way not to conform to the requirements of t ho law, that ])as8enger is returned by the 
same steamship lino. If the line has made a mistake, it is ready to take him back. 
Through their agents on the other side they exercise a careful scrutiny of every 
passenger who comes to them for passage. They have instructed their agents 
and given them a full statement of the laws as they exist in this country and the 
various objections that are made to immigrants, and they require these laws to be 
complied with. They give to the Secretary of the Treasury, as required by law, 
a statement showing that their agents are informed. It is given every 0 months, 
I believe. That I hold to l>e the right principle; to hold the steamshi]! com¬ 
panies responsiblo for the people they bring, and oblige them ts investigate the 
passengers, and if they make a mistake to send them back. I believe that such an 
investigation is fur more vahiiible than any consular inspection such as has been 
proposed. I holdthat to bo absolutely impractical ile, and 1 boliuve the investigation 
through the steamship linos is more thorough. We have only a few consuls in the 
countriesthe immigrants comofrora. 1 believein Hungary wo have only one consul, 
a country from which as high as :tO,(H)0 iiumigr:iuts have come in one year. Mani¬ 
festly it is impossible for that consul to investigate the antecedents of the immi¬ 
grant jiroporly. The agent of the steamship company, who is resident in the 
country, is the man to hold. The steamship companies not only have their instruc¬ 
tions to their agents to carefully examine any passenger ia the light of the law, 
but they also hold the agents responsible; at least our company does. If the pas¬ 
senger is returned, it is at tlio expense of the agent who booked him. Now. wnore 
a man’s pocket is afifeeted you can probaldy liave more control over him than in 
any other way. I believe that tliis control, through (ho steamship companies, of 
their agents in booking passengers is the most rMiabie one. It is more satisfactory, 
it seems to me, to the immigration authoritii'S tlian any other investigation on the 
other side could possibly be. Aside from this fact, it is problematical wliother the 
Investigation of pa.s8enger8 on tbo other side would be permitted by tlie foreign 
jfovemment, if carried out by the United States Government, whereas now the 
investigation is carried out by private persons. 

In suggesting any changes in tlio ]iresent law, I would like to state that I hardly 
have btm an opportunity to carefully consider tlie iireseiit law as to the features 
in which it might be improved. It has always seemed to me tliat the contract- 
labor law could be improved in this particular, that it now does not hold the 
employer in this country who sends for the contract laborer, but it visits the whole 
wrath of the law on tbo unfortunate laborer wiio comes here absolutely iraorant 
of the United States law, and does not hold the employer himself, who is the man 
to be held by right. I suggest that an improvement ought to be made in that way. 

Then, I have learned of some suggestioiis as to the extension of the time during 
which a man should be here, from 1 to 3 years or even longer; also an increase in 
the head money. I would say, as far as that is concerned—I do not attemjit to 
speak for all the steamship companies—that in whatever is deemed wise and rea¬ 
sonable and proper for the protection of this country, I think yon will find the 
steamship lines will acquiesce. Of course, Ilielieveit would be a mistake to raise 
the head money to an inordinately high figure, say $5 to $10; it would be pro¬ 
hibitory. In other words, you prohibit all immigration except of those who can 
afford to pay the $5 or $ 10. As I take it the principle to be followed in the matter 
of immigration is the question of wliether a man is capable and willing to work, 
is honest, and will make a good citizen. Now, whether he is going to bring in 
here $30, $.10, or $100 is of minor importance compared to whether he will develop 
into a good citizen for the country; that is entirel}! left out of sight if the plan at 
a high head tax is introduced or a high money qualification. 

As to the question of illiteracy—educational test; That strikes one quite favora¬ 
bly on first contemplation, hut there, also, you must remember that you not only 
prohibit the admission of a large number of people who are absolutdy necessary 
in this country for the development of the natural resources of the country, hut 
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yoa commit an injustice by adopting anch a measure as that. I do not know that 
yon have had an opportnnlty oi investigating the prison retnms in the various 
cities, but it is certainly a most startling fact that those conntiies whose immi¬ 
grants into this country are most literate show the largest percentage of prison 
commitments and jail commitments for vagrancy, drunkenness, etc. I refer to 
such States as NewTork, Pennsylvania. New Jersey, and Illinois,where you have 
a large number of immi^ante coming from countries such as Italy, Austria, Hun¬ 
gary, Russia—^those which are said to send us the worst immi^ants. I would 
earnestly commend a study of these statistics. You will find them most startling. 
It is shown that illiteracy has nothing to do, as far as these statistics would seem 
to show, with crime. 

There is another thing that has been quite surprising to me, and that is the 
statements that were made by a number of gentlemen—I believe one gave testi¬ 
mony before you in Washington—withreferenceto the reduction in wages. Now, if 
you win investigate the matter, I believe yon will find that within the last 2.5 years, 
during which a large immigration has come into this country, wages have actu¬ 
ally risen. There is not a single occupation in which wages have not risen in the 
last 25 years, and that, taken together with the enormous decrease in the cost of 
living in the last 25 years, which was obtained by the large immigration enabling 
us to produce things and create more cheaply, seems to me to show that labor has 
rather gained than suffered by the large immigration to this country. 

I believe that the present laws are ample to protect this cenntry. Whatever 
further improvements are deemed wise and seem to be agreed uixm by all—the 
general consensus of opinion—the stesunship lines will cheerfully acquiesce in 
anything that promotes the welfare of the country. They believe the immigrant 
that comes into this country now is absolutely needed. Construction work on 
highways, sewers, etc., is done by the Irish, Hungarians, and Italians as the Ameri¬ 
cans advance in intelligence and better their condition. We could not get them to 
work on these more or less brutal tasks, which are attended to by these lower 
classes that come in. I do not think it would lie best to go back to the old condi¬ 
tions. It is merely a question of modern improvement. 

y. We have had testimony in Washington that the steamship lines issued 
circulars to their agents with reference to inducing immigrants to come to 
this country. Have you some circulai-s that your company has issued in the 
past you could give us?—A. I could only say in regard to that, that no steamship 
line that I am familiar with would be guilty of doing such a thing, nor would 
any country from which these lines come, and in which they are domiciled, per¬ 
mit such a thing to be done. The countries of Glermany, Itiuy, Austria, Prance, 
and, I believe, also of England and Scandinavia, all have very stringent laws pro¬ 
hibiting the inciting to emigration from those countries, for thereason that these 
countries are all dependent on the young emigrants for their armies. That also is 
sufficient inducement for them to exercise a more stringent inspection of emigrants 
leaving their countries. They go so far as to permit only certain licensed agents 
to exercise the trade of emigration agent, and these licenses are paid for with a 
very high fee and subject to revocation at any time. We have had any number 
of agents in former years who have tried to send out circulars to people they 
thought would emigrate, and who have had their licenses revoked without any 
mercy. It is absolutely impossible, in my opinion, for the steamship companies 
and agents to incite to emigration on the other side. It can not bo done; not even 
to invite. 


Q. The statement that agents have in foreign countries employed subagents to 
induce emigration is a mistake?—A. Entirely wrong. Of course, they have sub¬ 
agents to sell tickets in various cities, but they are all subject to the laws of the 
country, which are carried out very stringently. 

Q. Is the carrying of immigrants a very lucrative part of your business?—A. It 
was in former years. I consider that the cabin business has assumed greater pro¬ 
portions and more importance with a number of the lines. The cabin business 
has increased in much greater proportion than the steerage business. We calcu¬ 
late the increase in cabin about 10 per cent a year on the average. 

Q. How does the steerage rate compare with the rate of, say, 10 years ago?—A. 
The steerage rate at present is very much higher than it was 10 years ago. That 
is due to an agreement of the lines among themselves. 

Q. Which is being carried out in good faith?—A. Yes. 

Q. What percentage of increase since 1880?—A. I do not remember what the 
rate was. 

Q. Can you give it in figures?—A. I should say the rate is now probably fully 
60 Mr cent higher than in 1880. That is a rough guess. 

Q. What is the rate to-day?— A. We have two classes of steamers. One is the 
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the BO-called express steamer, and the rate is $88.50 in steerage from Europe. The 
rate of the slower steamers is $86.50 to New York from Bremen. That is abont 
60 MV cent higher than in 1880 at a rongh guess. 

. Q. Have you had many of your immlgrmts rejected at the port of New York 
and returned on account of having cont^ons or loathsome dmases?—^A. There 
has been a certain number rejected. I do not think we have had a large number 
rejected. 

Q. Do yon know of any case in which such rejected immigrant has been returned 
on a sub8e(juent or the same ship of the company?—A. I know of no case on our 
line. 

Q. Your board of directors on the other side has never considered that such a 
passenger should be admitted and sent him back?—A. They would never think of 
such a thing. Speaking of the circulars sent out by the lines on the other side, I 
would like to hand you here a circular to agents issued in this country, on which yon 
will find instructions to agents giving the classes that are prohibited and not to 
bo booked. Yon are probably not familiar with the fact that so-called prepaid 
tickets are a feature in the business of the steamship companies of great impor¬ 
tance. By prepaid tickets is understood a ticket bought inthiscountiyforpassaw 
from the other aide; that is, a ticket that takes the place of money, as it were. It 
is a ticket bought in this country by a man who has come over here, worked here, 
and accumulated a fund, and to bring his folks from the other side, sends them a 
ticket for the i)a8sage. This is a very large business, and it is to that business 
that must be ascribed either the increase or decrease in immi^ation. Of the 
whole immigration into this country abont 00 per cent is due either directly to 
prepaid business or such business as is brought in with the prepaid passenger. 

Q. That is, assisted immigration?—A. That is assisted immigration of the right 
kind. The prepaid ticket is sent to John Smith in some village of Germany, and 
tho whole village knows he has a ticket from his brother to come over; that he is 
working on a farm, not subject to military duty, paying very little taxes, and 
generally thinks he is in a pretty good country and would like his brother to come. 
His brother tells all his friends and neighbors, and he brings with him 2, 3, 
or 4 men coming over to this country they have heard of. So this prepaid 
business is of immense importance, and that is the barometer, as it were, of busi¬ 
ness. For Instance, if we have bad times in this country, prepaid business falls 
off; where 100 are usually sold in a day only 25 or 80 will be sold. If the immi¬ 
grant is poor the immigration falls off. Immigration is induced by the condition 
of tilings in this country, the condition of the labor market, agriculture, and busi¬ 
ness generally; upon that depends immigration absolutely and entirely. Nothing 
else in tho last 10 or 15 years has induced immigration from the other side. 

Q. In such periods of depression as you speak of, there is really a return of 
immigrauts to the other country?—A. Yes; that is a fact. The list of persons 
who return from this side increases. Our steerage list shows very much larger 
numbers in times of depression than in times when everything is prosperous and 
business doing well. 

Q. Have you any way of telling whether immigrants come over for a brief 
season and then return—birds of passage?—A. Hardly to the north. I do not 
know but that may apply—to some extent to the Italian. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) I suppose you are aware that formerly large landowners 
in this country, whether individual or corporate, exerted themselves in Europe to 
induce immigration?—A. Yes., 

Q. Is that practice kept up now?—A. As far as I am informed that has entirely 
disappeared. In former years the railroads did a very large work in that direc¬ 
tion, especially the land-grant railroads, and corporations also; but I have not 
heard of anything of that kind being done in the last 10 or 15 years. 

Q. The cIms of people in this country who send over there for their friends is 
generally in favor of imraiCTation, and would be opposed to restricting immigra¬ 
tion?—A. I suppose so; undoubtedly. 

Q. So that if Congress should undertake to prohibit immigration entirely for a 
period of time it would probably incur the opposition of this class of people?—A. 
Oh, yes; undoubtedly; and cause a great deal of hardship also. 

Q. And therefore your agents abroad, while being careful to have our laws 
complied with, notwithstanding work chiefly in the interests of the steamship 
company—1 mean to say you go as near the limits of the law as yon safely can so 
as to bring an immigrant?—A. I think I will have to correct that. The compa¬ 
nies on the other side, I believe, judging from our experience, are apt to err. They 
Vfish always to leave a safe margin. We have frequently had cables inquiring 
^whether it would be wise to take a certain family that has applied, and has, we 
will say, a child or a person that might possibly come under the prohibitory 
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classes. As Mr. McSweeney will confirm, wefreqnently apply to him as to whether 
we can safely carry such persons, and onr company nsnaUy decides not to bring 
them. 

Q. Yonr interest, yon think, is in favor of rather excessive cantion than the 
other way?—A. I think so. That is the way the system works. 

tj. How would it do to have some United States Government immigration 
agents to make a careful inquiry in cooperation with your steamship agents?—A. 

I think that would involve such an enormous expense that it would practically 
not be feasible. You would have to have practically an agent of the United 
States, an immigration agent, by the side of everyone of our agents. 

Q. The steamship companies would not object to it, I suppose?—A. I think they 
would probably welcome it, for they would have someone on whom the responsi¬ 
bility could be placed and have the matter settled there; but I doubt very much 
if that would be feasible. 

Q, In reference to head money, that is exacted from only the first and second 
class passengers?—A. No; from all alien passengers, whether they come in steer¬ 
age or cabin. Of cnur.se, we are obliged to depend on the statements of cabin 
passengers as to whetlier they are aliens or United States citizens. 

Q. Do you not think it would be an advantage to increase that, even for the 
sake of revenue?—A. I do not like to express an opinion on that. I do not know 
if it would bo necessary. Probably the immigration officials are more capable of 
expressing an opinion as to whether it is needed. If it is absolutely necessary, 
the steamship lines would acquiesce in anything reasonable. 

Q. Is this head money paid by the steamship company?—A. Yes. 

Q. And added to the fare of the passen^r?—A. Itisiu a certain way. It is not 
added directly. The steamship companies of course fix their rates, including all 
expenses they have to pay. I presume the rate of fare would be increased by that 
much if the head money was increased, so it would ultimately fall on the pas¬ 
senger. It is one of the items of cost. 

Q. Do you not think a moderate increase of that head tax would tend to improve 
the quality of the immigrants?—A. No; I do not think so. 

If there is any assisted immigration, 1 suppose it would not help that, as the 
people would put up more money if necessary?—A. I have not heard of any 
assisted immigration for a number of years. 

O. (By Mr. Smvth. ) Except in the way of prepaid tickets?—A. That we do not 
call assisted immigration; that is regularly prepaid business. 

Q. It is assisted?-A. It is a ticket presented to a relative on the other side, yes. 
I have recently observed a statement of the enormous revenues to the steamship 
lines from the passenger business, and also as to the cost of transporting I lusiness. 
This morning I ran over the rejiorts of the North German Lloyd tor the last 20 
years, and I find thoaverage dividend paid in the last 20 years was 5 per cent, and 
the shares are now quoted at 119 and 120. That does not show that it is such an 
enormously lucrative business. 

Q. Of course there is a great depreciation in the steamers?—A. Yes; certainly. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Are you practically acquainted with the manner of 
inspection on the other side, medical inspection?—A. I am to a certain extent. 

Q. Have you been present while the inspection was made?—A. I know that our 
company-has a doctor, who is detailed and paid for the purpose of examining all 
emigiants before they embark, and if there are any cases coming from suspected 
districts, such as the south of Russia, where there is a great deal of smallpox, 
they are kept in control stations. Our company has at present 7 control stations 
which have been established and maintained with its own means, together with 
those of the Hamburg-American, and, I believe, the Red Star Line. They are 
located near the frontier between Prussia and Russia. They are established for 
the purpose of passing through them all emigrants intended for this country, 
coming from south Russia. I will read this: (Reading.) 

“ The North German Lloyd Steamship Company now offer to immigrants from 
Russia the use of its control stations esteblished on the Russo-German frontier at 
Bajohrem, Eydtkuhnen, Prostken, Illowo, Ottlotschin, Tilsit, and Insterburg.” 

The other steamship companies contribute to their maintenance, though they 
are practically owned by the North German Lloyd. (Continuing to read.) 

“ Theseoontrol stations, built and owned by the North German Lloyd, are com¬ 
pletely equipped for the comfort and convenience of its passengers. Each of them 
18 under the supervision of a competent manager, and is provided with the neces¬ 
sary sleeping and living rooms, with bathrooms, steam-heating arrangements, and 
restaurants. A practicing physician and a force of male and female atiendants. 
are attached to each of them, and they are under the continual control of the 
Imperial German Government and have received official approval. 
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“In these control stations emigrants from Bnssia, intend!^ to take passage In 
the steamers of the North German Lloyd Company are examined as to their com¬ 
pliance with the reqnirements of the United States immigration laws, bathed, and 
their baggage disiniected fur the sum of 3 marks (SO cents) each person, after 
which they receive a certificate that entitles them to continue their journey to the 
port of departure.” 

These stations are in some cases 34 hours by rail east of Bremen, and they have 
to continue their journey 34 hours to reach the port of departure. I believe the 
Rotterdam line is interested in these control stations, besides the 3 I have men¬ 
tioned. 

It is well known that most of these contagions diseases come from the south of 
Russia, and countries where cleanliness is not very great. 

Q. You have also local inspection at the port of embarkation?—A. There is a 
local medical insiiection at tlie port of departure. 

Q. On board ship?—A. No; on land. The x>ortof Bremen is an inland port, sit¬ 
uated 30 miles up the river Weser, and the river Weser is not navigable by the 
large steamers. Therefore, all emigrants, iiefore they embark in Bremerhaven, are 
sent by train from Bremen to Bremerhaven and there put on board steamer. 
Before they leave Bremen,in the rail way station there is a sxiecial station arranged 
for these emigrants, where they are ticketed, have their baggage attended to, and 
are examined by the iihysicians. I think there are 3, at least 1, paid by our line 
for the purpose of examining and disinfecting passengers. If there are any per¬ 
sona who are at all suspicious, 1 hey are quarantined in Bremen “and kept there 
until developments show whether they prove to be harmless. 

Q. Is there any medical insiiection made on board the steamers before starting?— 
A. On our large steamers we have 3 doctors; on the small steamers 1. The medical 
inspection is carried out at least once a day. 

Q. To comply with the United States regulatioms?—A. No; with our company's 
own regulations. 

Q. In compliance with the law?—A. I do not recollect that the United States 
regulations call for any. 

Q. Suppose you have 1,000 steerage passengers, how long does it take the medi¬ 
cal inspector to pass on that 1,000 aboard ship at the gang plank?—A. If the 
weather is lino they are brought on deck and passed in that way, but very often, 
and probably generally in tiie fall and winter, that inspection has to be done below 
deck, and the doctor goes down and examines every passenger and sometimes in 
his bunk. 

Q. Complaint has been mode as to the insuiBcioncy of that medical inspection 
on board ship on the part of thd steamshiii’s doctors. First of all, that it is 
hurriedly done; that there is not sufficient time given for anything like the proper 
inspection; and secondly, that the medical inspectoi'sarenotexiierienced surgeons 
and physicians, but mostly young graduates of medical colleges?—A. In relation 
to that ! would say the inspection can take place through the whole day. The 
doctor has 34 hours, and at least 13 hours of daylight in which to make the inspec¬ 
tion. To my knowledge the inspection has taken at least 3 or 3 hours, and it can, 
if desired, be made more minute. In most of our large steamers we have 3 
doctors. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Does ho inspect every immigrant, or only those who are 
sick?—A. They all pass. 

Q. Every day?—A. Yes; it is his duty and prescribed by the company. Of 
course, you will understand in very stormy weather it is almost impossible at 
times to carry out an inspection of tnat kind. With reference to the character of 
the physician or surgeon, I will say it is true there are some physicians who are 
young, but the greater number of surgeons on board the transatlantic liners are 
men who have been in the service for a number of years. I recollect on the largest 
steamer on our line a doctor who has been in our service at least 15 if not 30 years 
as ship surgeon, and I remember one man who was in our service 80 years as 
surgeon. Of course, it is not possible to secure the services of physicians of a 
great deal of experience; a man who has a large practice on shore would never 
think of taking a position as ship surgeon. They are required to be physicians of 
experience, and those on our line must have {tossed the German medical examina¬ 
tion, and that is a very rigid examination. We have applications daily from 
doctors in this country for positions as surgeons, but I am obliged to inform them 
that they can not be {tassed unless they have seen experience and have passed the 
Gterman examination. 

Q. (By Mr. Fxrqohar.) Is the examination of passengers on board ship in the 
chwacter of the sick call of the army?—A. No; 1 do not think it can be compared 
with that, because it is to the Interest of every steamship company and every 
captain to have his ship examined every day carefully to ascertain if there are 
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contagions diseases on board. If we arrive here and have a case of smallpox on 
board, not detected by the physician as soon as it broke ont, that ship is held in 
(inarantine. The passengers are taken to Hoffman Island, and kept there at onr 
expense at a cost of many thousands per day if the number is large. That is the 
interest that appeals to the steamship company’s pocket, and they do not wish to 
incur anything of that kind. The strict injunction is given to examine every 
passenger every day to see if there are any possible signs of smallpox, cholera, or 
any contagious disease. Do not misunderstand me. We will only he too glad to 
introduce any improvements that can be introduced. 

Q. Do you not think it would be an advantage to all the steamship companies 
and a great help) here to the inspection service on this side of the Atlantic to 
make your examination at your ports of embarkation more rigid than they are at 
present?—A. I do, personally, yes; and I can give you the assurance that what¬ 
ever I can do on my part will l)e exerted to comply with your wishes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Who sell these prepaid tickets on this side?—A. The 
steamship companies and their agents. 

Q. Are they in the hands of the railroad companies?—A. No. In some cases 
railroad companies are at the same time steamship companies; but in my expieri- 
enco in comparatively few cases. 

Q. Are they sold by the railro.ad and steam-ship ticket brokers also?—A. Yes, in 
some few cases; generally by steamship agents who at the same time sell bills of 
exchange and money orders and do a general money business, but I think in very 
few cases by r.iilroad agents. That aiiplies to our own lines; possibly the other 
lines may have some other experience. 

Q. You have no instructions to your agents as to the solicitation of this class 
of trade?—A. Nothing further than is contained in the circulars we have issued 
to them. That is hardly a bu.siness that could be solicited. For instance, an 
agent is in a small village in Wisconsin, and a farmer drives in from the country 
and buys a ticket. Among the farmers around there a man could not do a large 
soliciting business, it would not pay. 

Q. The commission on the sale of those tickets is not very large ?—A. 1 think it 
is $a now. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhau. ) Will you state the aimsof this North Atlantic confer¬ 
ence?—A. There are 3 conferences. North Atlantic, Mediterranean and Continental. 
They are solely for the purposes of trade and discussion of matters of general 
interest concerning all the lines. 

Q. Do they discuss rates ?—A. That is fixed by the various linos on the other 
side. 

y. (By Mr. ClaRkr.) It is not in the nature of a trust?—A. No; it is not a trust. 

y. In the testimony given before us in Washington a statement was made tliat 
the steamship lines employed a very powerful iind extensive lobby in Washing- 
ton?-A. That is an absolute and unmitigated untruth; there i.s absolutely nothing 
in that. The steamship lines have maintained no lobby of any kind in Washing¬ 
ton. The late Dr. Glavis was in Washington as a representative of the steamship 
lines, but he was never engaged as a lobbyist, and since his death the steam¬ 
ship lines are not represented in Washington, e.xcept by agents for the transaction 
of^ssenger business. 

y. (By* Mr. FAUCiUHAR.) The geueral assertion was made some time ago in 
respect to apool formed by all of the steamship companies between the United 
States and Europe, Was or is there such a i>ool or pooling arrangement with 
respect to steerage rates, or in your conference was such an arrangement consid¬ 
ered?—A. Not in this country. There is an agreement on the other side with 
reference to rates and the geueral conduct of business. 

y. Has there been a division of European territory made to suit or accommodate 
the lines and ports the steamships enter?—A. You refer to the Continental confer¬ 
ence. I have never heard of any; I do not think there is any. The iiorts are all 
oiien, except that the Continental conference does not book passengers in Italy, bnt 
leaves that to the Mediterranean conference. 

Q. Is the French line in that conference?—A. It is not exactly a member. It 
accommodates itself and generally agrees to what is adopted. 

Q. Whatever arrangements are made with respect to rates are made on the other 
side?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the arrangements are merely business arrangements, not in the char¬ 
acter of a trust or pool or syndicate or an^hing of that kind?—A. Oh, no. 

y. No control put into any board of omcers?—A. The lines retain their indi¬ 
vidual control and management absolutely. 

y. So it is simply give and take, free trade, as is often done between parties in 
the same business?—^A, They do control the rates. They agree on certain rates. 
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Q. Could you ^ve na a reason why steerage rates have risen within the last 
15 or i!0 years, or have been increased 85 to 50 per cent?—A. It is probably due to 
the fact that wars have been avoided among the steamship lines, and there has 
been this agreement on the other side with respect to rates. 

S . On the other side they found that the competition was destructive of profits 
expensive to carry through?—A. Yes. 

Q. So it was for the restriction of competition, the competition in the matter of 
agencies, and at the same time to get a proper retuni in the steerage rate for the 
lessened immigration that occurred?-A. There is no combination of agents. Each 
line retains its own agents and all its outfit. It is simply an agreement with 
reference to rates, introduced to avoid comi)etition, the same as railroads have 
had to enter into agreements with reference to rates. Otherwise they would cut 
each others’ throats. 

Q. With respect to section 11 of the act of Harch 3, 1891, Which requires the 
gaaranty on the part ol the transportation companies to care for the immigrant for 
the space of 12 months, and provides that the immigrant may be deported by the 
same lino, have you anything to say why that length of'time should not be 
extended more than 12 months?—A. No; I have no opinion to express. The immi¬ 
gration oilicials, I think, would be more competent to express an opinion. I do 
not know how many we iiave taken back that Lave been here more than 6 months. 

However, if it is decided that it is wise to extend it to 2 years- 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) (Interrupting.) You would not consider ij a hardship?—A. 
We would consider it a Iiardship, but would agree to it. 

Q. Would it lead to a rise in steerage rates?—A. I doubt that, 
tj. (By Mr. Pahqdhah.) Do you know what the system is in the Australian 
colonies—the length of time of guaranty?—A. No; I am not familiar with that. 

CJ. Suppose it was for 5 years, and that a bond should be entered into in the snm 
of |2,.500V—A. I think that would be a very long period of time—5 years. A great 
deal can happen in that time. Surely 2 years might be snflScient. 

Q. Are there not a great many immigrants who neglect or refuse to become 
American citizens'?—A. Keally I am not familiar with tliat; I would not express 
an opinion on that. 

Q. Provided that such a thing does occur, do yon not think that it would be a 
matter of injustice to the United States to be compelled to take care of men and 
women who are i ii fact the sulijects of a foreign nation and not American citizens?— 
A. 1 do not know that I am competent to express an opinion on that. As long 
as they are benefiting the country by their latior, it seems to me they have a cer¬ 
tain amount of right to apply for the protection a government can give even if 
they are not citizens. That is iny private opinion. I think if I had the oonti'ol 1 
should raise the time necessary to naturalization in this country. That seems to 
me to be of more importance than the restriction of immigration. 

<^. If you raise the time of naturalization you debar these men from becoming 
citizens?—A. 1 should not permit it unless they knew the language and could read 
and could understand the Constitution of the United States. But I draw an abso¬ 
lute distinction between admitting these people to the country and admitting them 
to the franchise. A very great distinction should be drawn between the two. 

Q. Do you not think it is quite a disadvantage to have foreign immigrants 
entering and maintaining their allegiance to the foreign country, and after being 
here 4, .5, 0 or 7 years, leaving to go back home and remain there?—A. I should 
say not, if they produce and contribute toward the welfare and advance of the 
country, which they undoubtedly do. I declare I should just as soon have them 
come in as to have cattle come in or brute labor force that we need in this 
country for the development of the country. 

Q. They are largely in the lower grades of labor?—A. Yes. I should not admit 
them to citizenship unless they understood the English language. I do not believe 
we could have built the Pacific railroads if it had not been for the Chinese labor. 
If we had prohibited that labor, we would not have had any transcontinental 
railroads whatever. The Americans would not have built them. 

Q. But on the question of guaranty yon are free to say the steamship companies 
would cooperate even to the extension of another year?—A. I am speaking pCT- 
Bonally. I am not competent to bind the steamship lines. If it is considered wise 
and necessary to raise the time by the immigration officials, we should certainly 
not raise any objections. 

Q, How about doubling the head money, temporarily at least, to meet the 
expense of rebnilding the depot, etc.?—A. We wonid rather not see the head tax 
advanced, but if it appears impossible to carry on the work of the immigration 
bureau here and at other ports without advancing the bead tax, of coarse we would 
be obliged to submit. 
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Q. Yoa think it fidr that all azpenae attending immigration shonld he borne by 
the immigrant or &e traneportation company?—A. That is a qnestion. As it is, 
we are aconstomed to it; the fact is there, and I do not wish to raise the qaestion. 

Q. (By Mr. Olarkb.) Since the steerage rates of the different lines have been 
fixed by conference on the other side at what yon call a reasonable figure, what 
restrained the conference from fixing them at a higher figure?—A. Well, no doubt 
the fact that if the prices advance too high it simply acts in a prohibitive way, or 
induces commtition, one of the two. In the same way, for instance, that the 
rates are fixed for first and second cabin travel. Certain rates are fixed beyond 
which it is not considered judicious to go. 

Q. This conference constituted a sort of temporary monopoly, but the monopoly 
was restrained by prudential considerations from abusing its power?—A. Yes; it 
would undoubtedly have called in competition if rates had been advanced too 
high. 

LETTER AND INCLOaURES APPENDED TO MR. SCHWAB’S TESTI¬ 
MONY. 

North Oehman Llovh Steamship Company, 

Oelrichs & Co., Aoents, 

New York, Sejite^iiber .s’, 

WiLUAM E. Sackett, Esq., 

Secretari! Industrial Coniniission, Washington, D, C. 

Dear Sir; Pursuant to the request of the chairman of the subcommission of 
the Industrial Commission that heard testimony in this city some weeks ago on 
the subject of immigration, I take pleasure in sending you under separate cover 
a large number of circulars and letters of mstruction addressed to agents and pas¬ 
sengers and containing instructions with regard to the booking of emigrant pas¬ 
sengers to this country. . ... 

These documents are in use by our company for their northern lines from 
Bremen to New York, Baltimore and Galveston, and for their Mediterranean 
service from Genoa and Naples to New York. 

The documents that I send you are the follo'wing: 

1. Circular to agents and passengers, containing on the roverse a reference to 
the United States immigration laws as to passengers who are not permitted to 
land in this country in use for the service from Genoa. 

2. Circvdar of the same nature in use for the service from Naples. 

8. Circular containing instructions with regard to the interdiction of cases of 
oonjrmctivitis, trachoma, etc., in use for the service from Naples. 

The following letters of instruction, circulars, and tickets are in use for our 
company’s service from Boston to New York, Baltimore, and Galveston, 

4. Circular to agents containing the questions to be addressed to alien passen- 
gers. 

5. Instructions addressed to agents with regard to the manifesting of cabin 
passengers. 

6. Qnestion blanks to be answered by cabin passengers. 

7. Circular to agents with regard to exposing the United States laws with refer¬ 
ence to immigration in such position that all persons can read them. 

8. CSroular to agents with regard to favns. 

9. Circular to agents with re^rd to trachoma and conjunctivitis. 

10. Circnlar to agents with regard to bringing to the attention of passengers 
the provisions of the United States laws on immigration. 

11. Printed letters addressed to steerage p'ai^ngers containing full reference to 
the exclnded classes under the Uuite<l Btato immigration laws. 

12. Circular intended for passengers also containing reference to the excluded 
classes under the United States immigration laws. 

13. Samples of tickets issued by the North German Lloyd containing on the 
face of the tickets in large type a reference to the classes excluded under the 
United States immigration laws. 

14. Cironlars to agents and passengers with regard to the examination of pas¬ 

sengers before embarking on the steamers of the North German Lloyd for the 
Untied States. ,, , . _ , 

15. Circnlar addressed by the agent of the North German Lloyd in Berlin, who 
has charge of the seven North German Lloyd control stations at which all immi- 

S rants from Russia and Austria are held for examination Iwfore being sent on to 
remen for embarkation. In this circular reference is again made to the classes 
excluded'nnder the Unit^ States immigration laws. 
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18. Copies of the translation of the immigration laws of the United States into 
the various languages in use by the passengers of the North German Lloyd, 
namely, German, Polish, Hungarian, Bohemian, Slavonian, Italian, Dutch. 

These documents are all of the latest editions, as you will observe. We have 
attached to those that do not explain themselves the translation of the particular 
passages referring to the United States immigration laws. 

I have reciuested our friends in Italy to send me copies of the Italian emigration 
laws and exi)ect to be able to send you a copy of those laws in a few weeks. The 
steerage iiassengers before embarkation in Genoa and Naples, but especially at 
Naples, Ti^iere the largest number of Italian emigrants embark, are subject to an 
examin.ation by a physician representing the Royal Italian Emigration Commis¬ 
sion, by another physician engaged by onr company, and whose specialty is the 
examination for favus and trachoma, by the United States medical inspector who 
is appointed for the examination of steerage passengers embarking at Naples, and 
by the steamship surgeon. 

Trusting that the documents and the information given may be of some service 
to the commission, I am, my dear sir. 

Yours, very truly, Gustav II. Schwab. 


1. E,Hracl from, airaular io otjetitH <tml IhirU-cIaiis j)asf;(nuji‘r,'i, .‘tt'rviec f rom Genotu 

Dnti'd Jiilji /, ISiW. 

The law of February 28, ISill, prohibitw the enlriince into t)io United States of 
America— 

1. Blind persons, lame persons, humpl)aoks, deaf-mutes, mutilated or deformed 
persons. 

2. Women with infants who can not prove that they have been culled there bv 
relatives. 

8. Unmarried woman, pregnant or with offspring, 

4. Those afflicted with nauseous or contagious diseases. 

0. Persons condemned for infamous acts or transgressions which imply moral 
turpitude, polygamists, persons under contract to labor, be the contract in writ¬ 
ing, verbal, or self-understood. 

N. B.—In case a passenger in a condition above enumerated would elude the 
authorities and embark, and upon his arrival at destination bo debarred from 
lanihng, the agent or subagent who booked the passenger will be held for the 
return fare of £.15.8 in gold in addition to the loss of the passage money. 

2. Extract from circular to agenhtaml third-cluss juxHucngcrx, xetmice from Naples. 

Dated August 1, ISO!), 

The Government of the United States prohibits the landing at New York of 
idiots, insane persons, blind persons, cripples, deaf-mutes, persons afflicted with 
contagious diseases, persons condemned for infamous acts, polygamists, contract 
laborers, and jjersons unable to support themselves. 

y. Circular to agents, service from Naples, concerning contagious diseases. Dated 

October, ISOS. 


To Subajjents; 

To our re^et we observe that recently several emigrants bound for New York, 
in the act of embarking, have been prohibited to travel by the sanitary commis¬ 
sion on account of contagions diseases with which they were afflicted. 

This creates considerable loss to the paesengers, who are then compelled to 
return at their own expense, or, the means to do so failing them, the expense falls 
upon us. 

To eliminate such serious inconveniences we earnestly request your attention 
that before sending passengers here you will assure yourself of the perfect state 
of their physical condition, and, above all, that they are not afflicted with con- 
tafflons diseases, such as favurs and disaasei of the eye, cogjunotivitiB, traohoma, etc. 

We therefore rmnest you strictly to observe our instructions and not to for¬ 
ward passen^rs afflicted with such diseases; otherwise, to our regret, we will hold 
you responsible for the consequences. In doubtful cases it is necessary that the 
^senger he provided with a certificate from the health hoard affirming that his 
disease is not contagions. 
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Also take note that all persons over 60 years of age must be furnished with an 
afiSdavit upon their arrival at New Yoi’k, by which the relatives residing there 
guarantee to provide for and maintain the passengers at their own expense. 
Respectfully, 

Thk Emiubant Aoknt. 

4. Circular to agents, Bremen service, containing question hlaiiks. Dated 

June, ISttS. 


To our Agents: 

The regulations of tho new German emigration law and those for filling out 
the new receipts approved by the imperial chancellor to be used from now on 
do not imply a discontinuance of tho American reiiuirements as to tho use of the 
question blanks. 

With every steerage receipt a question blank must bo filled out and attached to 
such question blank, in order that we may take the question blank so filled out 
from the passenger hero for the preparation of the American lists. 


Name in full 

A„„ ' years 

•'^Se j months 
Sex 

Man-ied or single 
Calling or occupation 


,'i. Q}testion blank. 


Able to 


( read 


! write 
Nationality 
Last residence 

Seaport for landing in the United States 

Final destination in the United States (State, city, or town) 

Whether having a ticket to such final destination 
By whom was passage paid 

Whether in possession of money; if so, whether more than $:)(), and how much it 
$110 or less 

Whether ever before in tho United States; and, if so, when and where 
Whether going to join a relative; and, if so, what relative, their name and 
address 

Ever in prison or almshouse or supported by charity; if yes, state which 
Whether a iwlygamist 

Whether under contract, express or implied, to labor in the United States 
Condition of health, mental and physical 
Informed or crippled, nature and cause 


6. Instructions to agents, Bremen service, {is to manifesUiHim of cabin passiMjiTs, 
Dated January, ISttO. 

The United States Government in Washington has ordered that, in accordance 
with the law of March 3, 1803, all cabin posiengen (I and II cabin) must answer 
the prescribed twenty questions, in the same way as steerage passengers. These 
answers are to be obtained by the agents when making out the passage orders, and 
to be entered on the forms intended for that purpose. This form and the passage 
order must be delivered by the passengers to us in Bremen. 

The following cabin passengers need not be manifested; 

1. Citizens of the United States. 

2. Tourists (those who return to Europe after a short sojourn). 

3. Transit passengers (those traveling through to Canada, Mexico, and Central 
America). 

All such exceptions must be plainly noted on the passage orders as “ U. S. citi¬ 
zen,” “Tourist,”or “Transit passenger." 

Holders of American return tickets not American citizens (those who only have 
the so-called “ first citizen's paper ” are not citizens) must also answer the twenty 
questions. 

Forms for the manifestation of cabin passengers are supplied upon demand. 
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7. Circular to agents, Bremen service, as to displaying United States laws. Dated 

June SO, 1899. 

Referring to our circular of April 28,1893, with which we sent you copies-of 
the immigration act of the United States, and particularly to the section stating 
that “ all agents must display a copy of this law, printed in large, legible type, in 
the language of their country, in their office, and must draw the attention of all 
intending passengers to this law before their departing,” we request you to 
observe these laws strictly according to their provisions. Where necessary the 
above law must lie translated into the local language. 

Should the copies in your possession require replacing, kindly advise us and we 
- will supply you with additional ones. 

8. Circular to agents, Bremen service, as to favus, etc. Dated August 5,1899. 

We desire to call your attention to a recent decision of the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment of the United States of North America, according to which any steamer 
bringing passengers afflicted with contagious or loathsome diseases, such as favus, 
etc., will ne pi-osecuted, and we urge you not to permit any passenger to embark 
who does not in every way satisfy the requirements of the United States Govern¬ 
ment in the above respect. • 

We request you to be guided by this circular and most carefully to see that no 
passenger is accepted who comes under the nbovo heading, as we shall hold you 
responsible for any consequences that may arise. 

9. Circular to agents, Bremen service, regarding trachoma and conjunctivitis. 

Dated May 10, 1899. 

As it has recently repeatedly happeneil that the American immigration officers 
have returned steerage passengers on account of tmehoma, whose cases liave here 
been diagnosed as conjunctivitis, I would request you, at the desire of the North 
German Lloyd, to take particular pains that a thoroughly careful examination of 
all passengers bo made. Persons afflicted with trachoma or any other dangerou.s 
disease of the eyes must under all circumstances be refused transportation, 
whereas in the case of slight diseases of the eyes whidi may be cured before the 
departure of the passenger from here, such paissengers as are able to bear the 
expense of curing their maladies, which amounts to 20 marks, may be accepted 
for transportation. The North Gorman Lloyd holds you responsible for the strict 
enforcement of this order. 

Kindly acknowledge receipt of this circular. 

12. Notice appended to print&i letter sent to applicants for steerage passage, 

Bremen service. {Form printed 1898.) Same also inserted in adverting cir¬ 
cular. Dated July, 1899. 

Take notice : According to the immigration act of the United States only those 
immigrants are pennitted to land who are able to support themselves. Feeble¬ 
minded persons, idiots, cripples, lame trorsons, blind persons, deaf mutes, persons 
afflicted with contagious or incurablediseases, unmarried females when pregnant, 
unmarried females without means with their children, and criminals and convicts 
are not permitted to land. The American immigration authorities as a generi 
rule demand health, sturdiness, ability and desirability to work, and respectable 
attire before giving permission to land to immigrants. 

Attention is especially drawn to the fact that all persons who have, before 
embarkation, entered into a definite labor contract, or have otherwise tacitly obli¬ 
gated themselves to labor in the United States, will be unconditionally returned. 

While the permission to land in America is not dependent upon the possession 
of any certain amount of money, the passengers are nevertheless advised to pro¬ 
vide themselves with such funds aside from passage money. The immigration 
commissioners demand that cash money be prodnora by the immigrants. 

13. Samples of tickets from Berlin to Baltimore and New York, containing on 
their face identically the above notice, and on the reverse side the question blank 
above quoted. 
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14. Circular to agents and passengers, Bremen service, as to excluded persona. 

Dated January 1,1800. 

A law of the United States of America prohibits the immigration of the following 
persons: 

1. Persons without means. 

3. Persons afflicted with incurable disease. 

!5. Persons afflicted with contagious or loathsome diseases. 

4. Cripples. 

.■i. Aged, feeble persons. 

C. Prostitutes. 

7, Criminals. 

All immigrants are most carefully examined on landing in the United States. 
All immigrants to whom the above applies, as also those who within a space of 
even two years after their landing may be found ob.iectionable, are returned to 
their homes. It is, therefore, in the interest of the immigrants that they undergo 
a medical examination before embarking. 

This medical examination takes place every evening, excepting Sundays, at the 
railway station of the North German Lloyd. Women, girls, and children are to 
appear at this station at p. m., and men at ().:!0 p. m,, on the day of their 
arrival in Bremen. Every immigrant who has l«en examined medically is fur¬ 
nished with a certificate and no emigrant will 1«) permitted to board the steamer 
without this certificate. Emigrants amviug in Bremen late on the evening 
preceding the day of departure of the steamer on which they are to be forwarded 
must appear one aud one-half hours More the departure of the special train at the 
depot to receive their certificate. Emigrants who become ill on their way to 
Bremen, or after their aiTival in Bremen, must await their cure before they can 
be forwarded to America. 

ID. Cirvnhtr to agculs of the seven North German Lloyd ventral slaliuns as to 
■nuslieal examinations there. Dated April Z.t. 1807. 

In a like manner as the Gorman Government to ttrotect the sanitary condition 
of Germany has given orders permitting only such foreign emigrants to pass 
through Germany as are perfectly healthy, have the steamship companies the 
greatest interest in preventing the embarkation of passengers who may be afflicted 
with contagious diseases. In view of the many hundred passengers who daily 
come in contact with each other on board the vessel it is necessary that even 
greater care be exercised for the oceiin voyage than for the journey on land. The 
American (government conforms to th(»e provisions of the German Government 
and of the steamship compii nies, but liesides it considers whether the means of the 
immigrant to gain a livelihood are in any way impaired by physical infirmities. 
The examination of immigrants when lauding in the United States is therefore a 
very thorough one. Aside from those who have become ill during the voyage 
every passenger who, on account of pimples, boils, or other skin eruptions, makes 
an unfavorable imiiression upon tlio immigration authorities is objected to and 
sent to a hospital for detention, Esjiocially persons who are found to be afflicted 
with hair diseases, for example, existing or healed favus, regularly meet this fate, 
and are then later on generally returned to Europe as suffering with a loathsome 
disease. 

The following persons are regarded us unsuitable for transportation; 

1. Cripples. 

3. Lame persons. 

8. Blind persons. 

4. Idiots. 

5. Aged feeble persons. 

0. Persons unable to support themselves. 

7. Unmarried pregnant females. 

8. Persons afflicted with contagious or loathsome diseases. 

9. Persons afflicted with diseases of the bead, hair, or eyes, whether such disease 
be curable or not. 

Persons enumerated under the headings 1 to 7 may, however, embark if they 
can produce a certificate signed by the American immigration authorities, per- 
mittmg their landing in America. 

for the remainder, however, the American immigration authorities exercise 
their own judgment as to whether the immigrant is to be regarded as admissible 
to the United States, and permit no one to laud who, in their opinion, is afflicted 
with a loathsome di^ase or unable to support himself. 

607a-8 
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It ia therefore the dniy of onr doctors, amnts, and employees to see that snoh 
passengers as are not permitted to land in the IJnited States are not accept for 
transportation, especially at the control stataons established by the German steam¬ 
ship companies for this purpose on the frontier between Germany and Russia and 
at Buhleben. 

The doctors at the control stations are therefore instructed not to give a certifi¬ 
cate to anyone who according to the above list ia not permitted to land in the 
United States, and the agents of the companies are requested not to sell tickets to 
such persons at all. In doubtful cases inquire of the respective steamship com¬ 
pany, but under no circumstances must the passenger in question be permitted to 
depart before an answer is received from the stoaniship company. Tho principle 
is rather to refuse one passenger too many than forward a doubtful one. 

10. The irmlafiottf, of llu; American immi/jralum lawn of ISOl and lS!):i into 

German, Hungarian, Bohcmiau,,‘Slavonian, Italian, and Dutch give their 

provisions in f all,' 

17. Sumsmirif of Italian nnigratiou law of Ikwemher , 10 , 7,S’.VA’, 

Article 1. Emigration ia free fisido from the obligations imposed upon citizens 
by tho laws. Those subject to military service, wliether in the permanent army 
or in the militia, can not emigrate unless they liavo obtained a*i)ermit from the 
minister of war. 

Art, 2. No one can solicit emigrants or sell tickets without having received a 
certificate as agent from the ministry or a license as subagent from the jjrefect. 

Art. 4. The grant of the certiii«ito us agent ia obtained upon a deposit or a 
guaranty of il.OOO to 6,000 lire. 

Art. 6 . The certificate ia withdrawn whenever an agent has knowingly procured 
the departure or the emigration of i riminals or of those who have escaped from 
prison or from penal colonies, or of minors destined to occupation included in the 
terms of the law of December 21, 1873. 

Art. 0-09. Subagents are similarly responsible for violations of tho law and 
agents are responsible for the acts of their subagents. 

Article 13 of the ministerial regulations for the execution of the above law pro¬ 
vides that the agent is prohibited from procuring the departure or the emigration 
of persons who are not permitted immigration into the States to which they are 
destined. It provides that tho agent is bound to conform to the prescriptions 
which the minister may give for the protection of our emigrants in accordance 
with the iirovisions adopted by the Government of the States to which the emi¬ 
grants are directed. 


New Turk, N. Y,, July SS, 1899. 

TESTIHONT OF HE. JACOB TEB EUILE, 

Passenger Agent of Fabre Steamship Line., New York City. 


At a meeting of the Subcommission on Manufactures and General Business held 
in New York, July 25,1899, Chairman Smyth presiding, Jacob Ter Kuile appear^ 
at 12 o’clock, and, being duly sworn, testified on tho subject of immigration, as 
follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Smtth.) What is your residence?—A. I reside in Mont Vale, N. J. 

Q. Your business?—A. Steamship passenger agent of the Fabre Line. 

Q. If you have any suggestions or statements to make in the matter of immi¬ 
gration, we would be glad to hear from you, and then we will ask you some ques- 
uons.—A. 1 think Mr. Schwab has made such a full statement, that as to general 
Buggeetions I can not add any. 

Q. (By Mr. FaequhaR.) Between what ports is your line?—A. Between Naples 
and New York. 

Q. Have you copies of any circulars that you place in the hands of your foreign 
agents?— A.. I have not. 

Q. There are snoh clroulars?—A. Yes, I will be glad to procure them and send 
to you. 


Q. Do you know of any case on your line where an immigrant has been rejected 
at this or any port, for any cause, and then subsequently returned by your fine?— 
A. No. 
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Q. How often do your steamers mn?—A. We have a steamer about every 
fortnteht. . ~ ^ 

Q. How many immigrants did you bring in last year?—A. The exact number was 

Q. Do you remember how many were rejected at this port?—A. I do not. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkb. ) Are all of your immigrants aliens?—A. Kearly all of them. 

3 . Are the agents whom yon employ at Naples aliens?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you have any agents in other cities or towns of Italy?—A. Yes. 

U. What is the fare of the immigrant from Naples to New York?—A. Twenty- 
eiMt dollars. . t 

Q. What was it in 1880?—A. We only commenced running in 1881. I think it 
was about$35 then. v 

Q. Have you any knowledge as to tho percentage of prepaid tickets from this 
side?— A, We ticketed 0,700 last year. 

Q. Nearly one-half of all you had?—A. Not ipute that. I should think, on an 
average, from one-third to two-fifths. 

Q. Is there considerable return of those immigrants on your line?—A. Qmte a 
number are going back, but it seems to me it is diminishing from year to year. 
They used to flock back almost to the extent of one-half every fall, but I doubt if 
the proiHirtion now exceeds one-quarter, if it is that. 

Q. How do you account for that?—A, I presume they are getting more used to 
the country, and prefer to settle here. Eighteen years ago they came here Mrfect 
strangers, but now they know somewhat of tho country through friends and 


relatives. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauquiiah.) Of those returning to Italy, do they usually perma¬ 
nently settle in Italy, or are they what wo generally call birds of passage?-A. I 
think they are apt to go back and come again, perhap.s to settle. They are mostly 
young men who have tried to make some money and then go back to see the old 
folks : and then we very often sec them come back in a subsequent year. 

Q. Have you noticed any improvement in the class of Immigrants from Italy 
during the last 5 or 0 years?—A. It has decidedly Improved. 

tj. Is the immigration drawn from about the same sections of Italy as it was 
10 years ago?—A. Yes; it is drawn mostly from the agricultural districts. There 
are none coming, so to sjieak, from Naples and the large cities. 

Q. Do you know anything of a medical inspection of yonr immigrants at 
Naples?—A. There is a very rigid one. 

tj. Please state to the commission what length of time it takes, and the means 
employed, to make the iu.spection.—A. I do not think I could give yon the details. 
1 only know in a general way that it is a very rigid examination. 

Q. Are you aware tliat a few years ago the American commission in Europe 
reported that it was the most inefficient examination held in Europe?-^A. I think 
it was im])roved in consequence of that roiiort. I believe the Ainerican consul 
exercises a general supervision. 

Q. Does the Italian Government aid the companies in making rules and regu¬ 
lations in respect to inspection?—A. It does. In the first place, it does in the 
rejection of immigrants that might he rejected in this country. 

y. How do the people of Italy generally know of the immigration laws of the 
United States?—^A. I have a proclamation here from the Italian Government, 
dated in November, 1886. It says finally: “Hence arises tho obligation on the 
part of tho prefects to refuse passiiorts to the United States of those who are 
Included in the prohibited classes, under tho amendments of the immigration 
law.” It further states: “ I beg the proper officers to make known to the public, 
either through print or through the syndaci (mayors or authorities), the forego¬ 
ing rules, and to acknowledge in the meantime the receipt of these presents.” 

tj. (By Mr. Smyth.) Has your line any connection whatever with the Italian 
bureau here in New York?—A. We are somewhat subject to their authority. 

Q. That is, by authority of the Italian Government?—A. By authority of the 
Itmian Government. 

Q. Do you think immigrants are still brought from Italy in defiance of the 
law?—A. There are some, but the number is reducing constantly. 

Q. Do you know anything about the existence of the padrone here in New 
York?—A. It need to exist, hut it does not now, to my knowledge. 

Q. You do not think it exists at all now?—A. I doubt it. 

Q, Does the l^lan immigrant want to be released from the padrone, or does he 
prefer that system of service?—A. Years ago he preferred it. He was unfamiliar 
with the language, was not educated, and the padrone was, as it were, the most 
educated among them, and protected them. Nowadays he does not need so much 
the assistance of the padrone. 
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Q. Yon think the system was rather a help to the immigrant in former days?— 
A. At that time; yes. 

Q, Did it become a ^reat evil?—A. It did, years ago, 

Q. You think now its evil effects have bwn entirely wiped out?—A, To my 
knowledge, entirely; but that, of course, I will not vouch for. 

Q. Does not the Italian immigrant, as a rule, deposit his savings with rather 
irresponsible bankers of his own race?—A. Some are responsible and some are not. 
There is now one Italian savings bank in New York established under the laws of 
the State of New York. 

Q. Does the San Raphael Society do much to help the ignorant Italian immi¬ 
grant on his arrival in New York?—A. It does a great deal. 

Q. Does that society render material assistance if necessary?—A. I believe it 
does. 


Q. And take care of his money and deposits?—A. I do not believe that; not to 
my knowledge. 

Q. In what form does it render material assistance to these immigrants?—A. It 
will assist them in finding their relations, and gives them a good deal of help in 
the Barge Office. 

Q. Does it give them charity?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

y. You say with reference to the padrone that, as far as you know, it has been 
entirely done away with. Do you tliiuk j'on have a full knowledge on that sub¬ 
ject?—A. I h.ave not: only from what I hear. 

Q. Is that the opinion here, you think, of this Italian bureau—of Dr. Rossi, for 
instance?—A. I could not say. 1 have not spoken to him on the subject. I do not 
meet him myself. It is my landing clerk that meets him. 

Q. lias the Italian bnrean any right to influcnco the admission of immigrants 
detained, when the officers hero object to their being received either on ficcount 
of contagious or loathsome diseases or on ncsionnt of lieing criminals.'—A. If they 
are objectionable, they certainly should not use influence; but i f they are not, I 
should judge that their influence is not objectionable. 

Q. Wdlyou tell us exactly what is meant by the padrone system?—A. It origi¬ 
nated from the sense of helplessness on the partof the majority of the Italian immi¬ 
grants. They looked to the padrone for jirotection, especially in receiving the 
wages that were due them, and in procuring them quarters. They had to go out 
in the fields and work on the railways, and the padrone would see to it that they 
were fairly well settled. 

Q. Of course, he secured them employmentV.-A. He would do that. 

Q. He would take contracts and they would go to him and work?—A. Exactly. 

Q. 1 suppose one of the evils came from his deducting large portions of their 
pay?—A. It was simply the abuse of the system that brought the evil; robbing the 
poor immigi'ant. 

y. Was that system in effect heroin Now York Cityas well asin thecountry?— 
A. I believe mostly in the country. 

Q. In town, with reference to municipal work?—^A. I am not familiar with that. 
If you will allow me, I will lay before yon the law of the Italian (Jovemment, 
which makes the subagent in Italy responsible for his agency and his transac¬ 
tions with the passengers. In the first place, they have to give security to the 
amount of from d.OOO to 5.000 lire; then it states the penalties, and makes further 
regulations. Article 12 of said regulations reads: “It is, further, forbidden to 
procure the departure or embarkation of persons whoso immigration is not 
permitted to the countries to which they are directed,'' 

Q. Does the Italian Government encourage emigration to this country?—A. 
I think the Italian Government is like most governments in Europe—they dis- 
coura^ emigration. They need the intended emigrants for their armies. 

Q. bBy Mr. FAKqnHAK.) That is one of the greatest industries of Europe, keep¬ 
ing up armies?—A. It would seem so. 

C. (By Mr. Smyth.) How did this Italian bureau act during the recent war 
between Spain and the United States; did it discourage emigration ?—A. I think 
it did; took steps in the very beginning of the war, pointing out the danger, in 
the first place. 

Q. Was it in the shape of a warning sent by that bureau to the Italian people?— 
A. I would not be sure whether it was the Italian Government. I think the 


Government advised the people not to go for the time being. Whether they kept 
it up during the whole war I do not rememlier. , 

Q. Since the war, has the Italian Government taken steps to encourage emi- 
mtion or prevent it ?—A. It certainly tries to prevent emigration, and regulates 
It in a very stringent way. 
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TESTIKOmr OF KB. BOBEBT EL07D, 

Chief Clerk of Ihe Cnuard Steamship Line, New York City. 

At a meeting of the Subcommission on Manufactures and General Business, 
held in New York City, .1 uly 25, lHa9, Chairman Smyth presiding, Robert Floyd 
appeared at 12.15 p. m., and, being duly sworn, testihed concerning immigration, 
as follows: 

Q. (By Mr, Smyth.) What la your address?—A. 7 Fifth avenue, New York 
City. 

Q. What is your business?—A. Chief clerk Cunard Line, New York. 

Q. How long have you been connected with the Cunard Line?—A. Eleven 
years. 

Q. We would be glad to have any statement from yon in reference to the work¬ 
ing of the immigration law, and any suggestions which yon have to make.—A. 
Mr. Schwab has spoken so fully on the snb.iect, and his views agree so well with 
those of the company I represent, that I think there is nothing for me to do except 
to answer such questions as you may put. I fully agree with all he said on the 
general subjects. 

Q. The Cunard Line, I believe, runs to England?—A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore you have not very much of the continental steerage business?—A. 
Our steerage passengers are mostly Irish and Scandinavians. 

Q. What is your rate of steerage passage?—A. g25 to some and $27.50 to others. 

Q. How does that compare with the rate in IbbO?—A. It is higher. 

Q. How much?—A. I can not answer. 

Q. Do you think it is as luucli ns 51) percent?—A. I think fully. If I remember 
rightly, I think in WHO, m consequence of competition, rates ruled unusually low. 

Q. Has the increase of rate tended to discourage immigration?—A. I think not. 
I can not speak correctly of the days when this heavy competition was on. No 
doubt at that time the extremely lowrate induced them to come when they would 
not have otherwise. 

Q. But the higher rates now yon do not think tend to retard immigration?—A. 
I think the rates at present are reasonable ones and immigrants so consider them. 

Q. Do you know of any case where the immigrant on your line has been rejected 
and returned by the immigrant officers in the port of New York, and subsequently 
brought back on your line to the United States?—A. I know of no case, and I am 
sure our company would prevent any immigrant who had been deported coming 
back by our line if the matter came under their observation. They would not run 
the risk of having to repeat the same experience with the same individual. 

y. Have you a copy of your instructions issued to your agents?—A. I have not. 

Q. You have iasued such oirculars? -A. Cur circulars on the other side are 
merely circulars giving information tis to rates of passage and sailing dates, so far 
as I am informed. 

Q. Can you procure for the use of the commission copies of these circulars and 
have them sent to us at Washington?—A. 1 will send you anything our steerage 
department issues regarding the business. 

Q. (By Mr. Clauke.) Have you any system of detention and inspection in the 
interior of the countiy from which your passengers come?—A. No, e.xcept in 
Scandinavia. All our British and Irish passengers come but a short distance. 
They are all examined prior to embarking at the port of embarkation. 

Q. Is there any examination except the medical examination?—A. The intended 
passengers are all questioned on the subjects referred to in the list, under these 
several headings [referring to manlfestj. 

Q. Is there any other evidence sought except their own in regard to these sub¬ 
jects?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Would there be in case you had suspicions that the man was really prohibited 
by law from coming?—A. There certainly would. 

Q. Do you ever extend these inijuiries back to the homes and ask people there 
what they know about these immigrants?—A. I think the booking agent, before 
booking the passenger, is very careful to inquire of them particularly on all these 
points, for the reason that if he books a passenger who upon landing here is found 
to come within the prohibited classes and is returned, he la disciplined at once; so 
that the inquiry starts with the agent who books the passenger. We hold them to 
a strict account for every passenger returned in consequence of booking them 
illegally according to the united States law. 
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Q. How long have you been connected with the Cunard Line?—A. Eleven 
years. I have been in the steamship busine.ss 81 years. 

Q. Have you noticed any improvement in the character of the immigi'ants since 
the enactment of our present immigration laws?—A. They never come under my 
observation. 

Q. What ofBcer could tell most about that?—A. Probably the heads of our 
steerage department. I seldom ever have occasion to see the i)a8sengera when 
they arrive here. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Does your line take part in the consultations of the 
North Atlantic conference?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever attended any of their meetings as a memljer yourself?—A. 
Occasionally. 

Q. What is the character of the consultation usually had by them?—A. Gener¬ 
ally the general methods of conducting business, regulations adopting agencies, 
and sometimes discussion as to rates of fare. 

Q. Purely a voluntary business arrangement?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth. ) Has it anything to do with the passage of the steamers-the 
course they take?—A. No; that is regulated by the principals at home, on the 
other side. 

Q. Simply the commercial side of it?— A. Simply the commercial side of it. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to give this commission iih to remedial legislation 
with respect to immigration?—A. I have no suggestions to make. I think the 
present law seems to be adequate. 


Nkw York, N. Y., July SS, JS9t>. 

TESTIUONT OF HE. AETHUE LEDEEEE, 

Fansenger Manager of ihrAm-erwan and Ited Star Steavinliip Lijian, Keir York City, 

At a meeting of the Subcommission on Manufactures and General Busines.s. 
held in New York City, .Tuly 25, 1899, Chairman Smyth presiding, Mr. Arthur 
Lederer appeared at 12.80 p m., and, being duly sworn, testified concerning immi¬ 
gration, as follows: 

J (By Mr. Smyth.) What is your residence?—A. 211 East Sixty-first street. 
What la your business address?—A. 78 Broadway. 

What is your occupation?—A. Passenger manager of the American and 
Star Lines. 

Q. How long have you lieen in that position?—A. The last 11 years. 

(5. How long have you been in tho steainshiji business?—A. Tw<'nty-six years. 
Q. You have heard the testimony of Messrs. Floyd and Schwab. Have you 
any statement you would like to make in addition to their testimony?—A. 1 do 
not think I could very well improve on tho same; but I have a few documents 
with me which, perhaps, will be useful to your committee. 

Q. We will be glad to have any circulars that you give to your agents in other 
countries with reference to immigration.—A. Mr. Schwab has presented me as 
representing the American Line. Unfortunately, I have only in the last moment 
before being invited to come before you been able to pick out from my documents a 
copy of a circular is.sued for the use of agents of the Red Star Line on the European 
Continent, dated April 20,1893, and givlngthelaw of March 3,1891, verbatim, and 
on the third page an extract of the law. It also gives instructions to subagents, 
and incloses, with the instructions in that circular for German-speaking agents, 
a translation of the immigration law of the United States into German, also of 
the law of March 8,1891, as well as the supplemental laws or amendments of 
March 3,1893, with instructions to exhibit it in prominent locations in their offices. 
There are alM translations in other languages for the use of agents in other 
countries. 

Q. What ports does your line ply between?—A. Antwerp and New York, and 
Antwerp and Philadelphia. I wul be very glad to supply you with translations 
in other languages. The one I here hand you is in German. 

Q. How many immigrants did you bring in last year?—A. Probably S5,0(X); it 
generally runs between 29.000 and 30,000. 

Q. Have you any idea how many of these were on prepaid tickets?—A. I am 
Inwned to think the sales of prepaid tickets with our lines run about 40 per cent, 
maybe 46. It depends entirely on the condition of this country. Whan we have 
prosperous times the prepaid sales are greater. 
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Q. Do you recollect any instance of any immigrant on your line being rejected 
at the Plmadelpbia or New York port by the Immigration Bureau and returned to 
the other side, and then subsequently returned in one of your steamers?—A. I do 
not know of such a case and do not think that such a thing is quite possible, 
because the penalty would be at our expense, and I think taking an immigrant 
back once is sufScient. 

Q. What is the steerage passage between Antwerp and New York or Philadel¬ 
phia?—A. I}3i).50 for either port. 

Q. How does that compare with 1880?—A. I am not prepared to say siccurately, 
but I would guess about BO per cent higher than it was, 

Q. How has that increase in passage money affected the immigration? Has it 
caused much decline?—A. Not a particle. I am under the impression that the rise 
and decline of immigration depends entirely on the conditions prevailing in this 
country. If the farmer has made money to send for his family, the number is 
increased; if he gets little for his crop or for his work, he waits another year or 
two; and that probably explains the ups and downs in immigration. I would like 
to leave with you, also, another document which goes with those I have men¬ 
tioned. It is the inquiry sheet which is submitted by each of the agents to pas¬ 
sengers applying for passage in Europe, and which is sworn to by the immigrant. 
The documents which are the basis for the sheet of 80, manifest of 80, is also 
printed in the different languages, so that the booking agents in Europe, as well 
as the immigrants, may be in a position to properly explain it and read it. 

Q. Do you agree with all you heard Mr. Schwab say and the suggestions he 
made?—A. 1 do. 

Q. Your line works in harmony with the United States laws?-A. Wehavepar- 
ticularly impressed on the representatives on the other aide that they must comply 
with the rules and regulations. 

C^. Have you any suggestions to make as to changes?-A. I think they are 
entirely adequate. This circular also says. Immigrants must be at the port of 
embarkation 4H hours, or 3 days, prior to depitxtnre. This is for the purpose of 
medical and other insiieotiou. It also says that the law of March 3,1891, pro¬ 
hibits any agents directly or indirectly issuing any printed matter or verbally 
encouraging or inviting immigration, and that only the ordinary business means, 
such as circulars, published announcements, and statements as to the sailing of 
vessels, prices of passage, and advantages of ships can be explained. In any case 
where there is any question as to the admission of the immigrant, it is absolutely 
necessary that the company must have all of the particulars of the case, for which 
one of the inquiry sheets is to bo used. Wo do not cater to that class of business 
which we are likely to have to return. I also wish to leave with you 3 circulars 
issued in this country to subagents, with instructions which, among other things, 
repeat the extract of the immigration law, showing just exactly what classes are 
prevented from landing in this country, so they may have no excuse for making 
a mistake in that regard. 

y. (By Mr. FaRquiiAR.) These are all of recent date?—A. One was issued only 
2 days ago. and the other issued March 30,1899; one by the American Line and 
the other by the Red Star Line. 

Q. The statement has been made before us that the immigration business of the 
steamships was exceedingly remunerative, and they wore making large profits. 
Would you mind telling wh.it dividends your lines have paid within the last few 
years?—A. I am not familiar with the financial parts of our companies, but so 
far as I have been advised they have never paid a dividend. They have coupons 
on the bonds, but no dividends on the stocks. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Does your company have any agents who keep up an 
acquaintance with immigrants after they have settled in this country, to any ex¬ 
tent?—A. We have agents in this country—storekeepers, merchants, and banks— 
who sell these prepaid tickets. They are the only kind of agents that we 
maintain. 

Q. Do these agents solicit the fellow-countrymen of possible immigrants to 
invite them to come over?—A. No; I do not think that has ever been tried, or if 
tried would be successful. You can not encourage a man to lay down his money 
to bring somebody over. When he has the money and has use for hie brother or 
family, he finds the man who will sell him a ticket. If he does not write to the 
company’s office in New York or Chicago, he will apply to the postmaeter, or the 
cashier of the tank, and they will secure him the steamship tieW. If he is not the 
agent, he applies to the steamship company and they furnish him the ticket. 

Q. You mean to have us understand your company does not solicit immigration 
either in the countries from which immigrants come or through their friends in 
this country?—A. Exactly. It is even prohibited on the other mde. 
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New York, N. Y., July SR, 1899. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN J. OTIINLAN, 

Supervising Impector of the Contract Lalnyr Bureau, Port of New York. 

At a meeting of the Suboommission on Manufactures and General Business held 
In New York City, July 25, ISlMt, Chairman Smyth presiding, Mr. John J. Quin¬ 
lan appeared at 2 p. m., and, being duly sworn, testified on the subject of 
immigration as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is your name?—A. John J. Quinlan. 

Q. Occupation?—A. Supervising inspector of the contract labor bureau, port of 
New York, for a little over 0 years. 

Q. Is there more than one in.spector in the bureau?—A. Yes; in the contract 
lalMr bureau of the Barge Office there are about JO employees all told. Of these 
about 15 are full-Hedged inspectors and receive $5 a day, and 0 I think are assist¬ 
ant inspectors, and the remainder are interpreters. 

Q. Are you chief of the bureau?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you please explain the operations of your bureau, and also the law, so 
far as you know it, that governs your insjjection?—A. I may state, bnefiy, that 
the Contract Labor Bureau is divided into a sections: The section which may be 
called, for the sake of convenience, the quarantine division, consists of 2 inspectors, 
who board and carefully examine the passengers of ships coming from South 
America and all other vessels other than regular liners; the boarding division con¬ 
sists of 3 inspectors usually, who are interchangeable, and li assistant inspectors, 
who go down the bay in one of the revenue cutters, board the incoming steamers 
at quarantine, and make an examination of the cabin passengers between quar¬ 
antine and the dock. The imrpose of this examination is to f erret out any sus¬ 
picious case of infringement of the contract labor law or violation of the immigra¬ 
tion la wain general. The third and most importantdivision is the Contract Labor 
Bureau proper of the Barge Office, of which 1 am the chief or supervisinginsiiector. 
Our main busine.ss is to detect violations of the contract labor law wherever such 
exist, and work them up in shape for presentation to the Board of Special Inquiry 
and. when warrantable, for prosecution and recovery of the tine as prescribed by 
section 3 of the act of 1885. The method i.s to have the iirspectors of my bureau 
stand beside the registry clerks and interpreters at the end of each inspection 
aisle on the "main floor” of the Barge Office station, and if, as the immigrants 
pass through during the formal inspection process, any case attracts attention, the 
suspect is taken to one side, where an examination is made, with the assistance of 
a suitable interpreter. Such action is taken in pursuance of the provisions of 
section 5 of the act approved March 3, IHiW, which reijuires that “ it shall bo the 
duty of every insjiector of arriving alien immigrants to detain for a special inquiry 
* * * every person who may not appear to him to be clearly and beyond doubt 
entitled to admission,” etc. If, in the opinion of the inspection officer, tlie sus¬ 
pected immigrant is coming here in violation of law, he is handed a card and taken 
into the detention compartment, and after the immigrants pass through he is then 
taken into the examination room and there put through a thorough examination 
touching his right to land, suitable notes of his testimony being taken for future 
reference. 

For the information of the commission it may be stated that the original act 
governing the exclusion of aliens brought to this country under contract to work 
here was approved February 26,1885, and amended in the act approved February 
23,1887. Further acts, approved March 3, 1891, and March 3, 1893, respectively, 
relate also to the importation of alien contract labor. 

Q. Have you any means of obtaining information in this investigation inde¬ 
pendent of your own observation?—A. Yes. Sometimes we are notified that such 
and such a man is coming here for the purpose of taking somebody else’s position. 
In that case usually the Commissioner, or myself, issues a notice requesting that 
a thorough examination be made, and if that man is found, to bring him to the 
Barge Office for the purpose of further inquiry as to his eligibility. 

Q. Do you receive any information so as to identify these contract laborers 
through organized labor associations of this country?—A. Strange to say, we 
receive very little assistance from organized labor. I might, however, give a case 
where they were of great service during the last 10 days: Six stevedores left St. 
Johns. New Brunswick, last Saturday, arrived in Boston the following day, and 
came through by the Fall River Line to New York, arriving here on Monday morn¬ 
ing, and reports to the contractor. They were taken down to what is called Black 
Tom, a place in Jersey City, and went to work—I think it was on Monday after¬ 
noon, The same day they went to work a gentleman identified with organized 
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labor called and showed me a letter that he had, and the letter simply said these 
people were going to a “ boss ” stevedore of a certain name in Long Island, but did 
not give his address. I sent one of my inspectors for the Brooklyn city directory, 
and there we found this man as a stevedore. Wealso learned that thisman had an 
office on West street, and we found later all these 6 men loading ships tor 40 cents 
an honr. We took their affidavits in the usual way, aud also an affidavit from 
the alleged contractor, in which he partly corroborated the 8 stevedores, and they 
made themselves out contract laborers. The inspectors brought that news back 
on Tuesday afternoon, and that night, through the Commissioner of Immigration, 
we asked for warrants for the arrest of these men. The warrants came from the 
Secretary of the Treasury on Thursday, we aiTested the men, aud on Saturday 
they were seTit to Boston, and yesterday they were deported from Boston on the 
same steamer on which they came back to St. Johns. In connection with that 
case I might state that, feeling thiit it was a good cause to prosecute for the 
I>enalty, I sent for Dr. Ullo, the Government counsel, and after reading over the 
affidavits of the immigrants and the alleged contractor he told me, “ Quinlan, 
that is the same old case. The immigrants have convinced you. they have con¬ 
vinced me, they would convince a jury, that they came here hi violation of the 
contract labor law, but nnfortunately we can not convince the judge, because the 
inducement to come here was a letter to one of these men with a reipiest to bring 
as many as be could, and it was only an offer. Therefore, I do not think we can 
sue advisedly for the penalty." I then said, “Dr. Ullo, 1 would like to have you 
talk to the immigrants (then in the Barge Office), and if yon can strengthen the 
case in any way. get any additional evidence. I would like to have you do it so we 
can bring an action for the penalty.” He said, “ If I come to the office I think I 
will only make the case worse.” He did come, however, and when he appeared 
again he said, “It is .inst as I told you. The case is in no belter, and, if any¬ 
thing, is in worse, shape than when I went there.” That is the characteristic 
of pretty nearly every case wo have where we attempt to recover the penalty. 
We have tried all sorts of things. 1 remember now two cigaimakers coming 
from Havana prior to the war. They had a written contract—that is, a loth'r from 
this country—stating, “It yon come over here you can go to work in my factory 
on M urray street at $30 per week. ” After a conference with the attorney—I think 
Mr. Corcoran was then the attorney—he said, “Mr. Quinlan, that looks l.ke a 
clear case of a violation of tlie contract labor law, and I think we can recover the 
penally; but to strengthen the case I would advise you to let the immigiauts go 
to work; lot them leave here, follow them, after they are at work ask for warrants 
for their arrest, and then I think tUat will strengthen the case.” We did that; we 
found them at work and took them out on warrants of the Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury, brought them to Ellis Island, took them before the United States officials— 
district attorney, 1 think—where their deiiositious were taken, and all agreed that 
was a case whore we would recover the peiialtv; but .fudge Benedict charged the 
jury that as the contract was not made in foreign lands it was no case for the jury. 
I simply state tliese cases that are fresh in my mind; there are hundreds of such 
cases which might be cited. 

Q. What do you regard as the main defects in the law?—A. That is the main 
defect. It must be proven that the contract was made in theforeign country; the 
judges require the contract must be made there. Of course if we could convict 
the importer on the promise or the inducement held out to the immigrant it would 
not be very long until we would be able to stop the importation of foreign labor. 

There is one thing that has always seemed to me a great obstacle in the way of 
convicting the alleged contractor; that is. that the law makes it imperative that 
the district attorney should bring the action. I think-if the law were amended so 
that any attorney, who was admitted to practice in the United States courts, could 
bring the action, or bring the evidence before the district attorney, and if he 
refused to jiroeecute on that evidence, then be permitted to do it himself, and in 
the event of his recovering the penalty, be allowed, say, one-half of it, and the 
witnesses assisting him the other half, it would go a great ways toward breaking 
up the importation of contract lalwr. Of course, there is always an objection to 
that; it has been said by people that that would amount to blackmail, but it seems 
to me it would make every labor organization, and every man identified with 
organized labor, more or less of a labor inspector. 

Q. Does your law cover the persuasion as well as the inducement!—A. No. It 
seems to me the law itself is strict enough provided we could convict the importer 
on the inducement or the request, whatever it might be. If we could do that we 
coitid make the connection readily enough. Theonly case that I have in mind now, 
thatcameup before the judgeand the jury, was the case involving John Wanamaker.' 
I think it was the head of his dress-goods department, who advertised in a London 
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paper that he could give employment to dress-goods salesmen at £3 per week. A 
man who had been an employee of a store there in London replied, and was engaged 
to come toPliiladolphia, and his passage was prepaid. He arrived here on Saturday 
or Sunday, and the following Monday he went to work in Wanamaker’s, replacing 
a man who had been dismissed on Saturday night. That case was tried, and, as 1 
say, the judge allowed the case to go to the jury. Mr. Wanamaker was convicted, 
fined @1.000 and cost, and paid into the Treasury of the United States about @1,180. 
There have been many convictions, but that was probably the best case, or rather 
the best conviction, we have had under the law. Mo.st of our cases have been 
compromised. They come to a point where the district attorney is undecided, 
and the other side offers to compromise, and it is usually accepted with the 
consent, of course, of the Solicitor of the Treasury. 

Q. Have you any suggestions as to the amendment of the law?-—A. Only in that 
respect. I struck off hurriedly this morning an idea of mine (reading): “The 
alien contract-labor law should be amended so that there will be no possible loop¬ 
holes of escape, as at present, either for the alien or for the person contracting 
with him or inducing him to come to this country. I would suggest an amend¬ 
ment, in the first iilace, to the effect that any alien coming to this country under 
any inducement, request, or suggestion that work or labor can or may be secured 
here, although there be no contract or agreement of any kind, shall bo excluded, 
and that all persons offering or holding out any such inducement, request, or sug¬ 
gestion, even though there bo no proof of any contract or agreement, shall be sub¬ 
ject to the penalties already provided for contractors; also, that the same penalties 
be visited upon contractors and offerers of inducements, requests, or suggestions, 
whether the contracts, inducements, reiiuests, or suggestions lie made in this 
country or elsewhere.” The last suggestion is made in view of my understanding 
that the courts have held that to secure a conviction under the present law it 
must be iiroven that the contract was made in the foreign country. 

And I struck off another little idea here (reading): “Another suggestion to 
facilitate prosecutions, which are commonly subject to long delays: At present 
only a United States district attorney can, as 1 understand it, prosecute contractors 
tor violations of the law. I would suggest that the law be so amended that any 
attorney admitted in the United States courts, who state.s that he has evidence, 
may go before the United States district attorney and lay his case before him, and 
if the district attorney does not see fit to take up the case, any such attorney may 
himself prosecute the alleged offenders, and, upon conviction, be awarded by the 
court one-half of the penalty, and that the court have jiower to award to inform¬ 
ing witness or witnesse.s the other half of the jienalty so secured.” 

There is one other thing that occurs to mo now. 1 remember the day that 
Senator Hill's senatorial committee on immigration came to Ellis Island. I told 
Senator Hill that I had examined a group of 30 Italians that day; 15 of them had 
been in the United States before, each one carrying back all the way from ^00 to 
$1,000. The If), on returning, had an average of aliout @1 .'5 apiece. When I asked 
them what they did with the money they carried over, I think about two-thirds 
told me they had Ixiught a little place in Italy, a little house and a plot of ground; 
that they had paid a certain sum; that there was a mortgage on it; that they were 
returning to this country for the purjiose of making enough money to pay that 
mortgage off, and as soon as they had accumulated sufficient they would return 
and spend the balance of their days in Italy. At that time this steuck me as one 
thing that was very wrong, and there ought to bo some way of righting it. I have 
never changed my mind on that, after it year.s, I have personally investigated 
at least 1.000 such cases. I have found that they consume nothing but what they 
eat. They bring with them all that they will require in the way of clothes, and 
everything else sufficient to do them while they are here, and while they are in 
this country they will not purchase a thing probably except what they eat, drink, 
and smoke. 1 have heard it said that these so-call^ birds of passage take out of 
this country about $00,000,000 every year, I do not know what that statement 
is founded on, but it has been ob.served that through the fall of the year we will 
find the North German Lloyd ships and other lines going back with every avail¬ 
able inch of space taken in the steerage by these peo^e returning to Italy. I 
speak of the Italiims because they probably practice that more than any otter 
nationality. Of the others, there is one class that comes here in the spring from 
the north of Ireland, Scotland, and England. They are carpenters, stonecutters, 
bricklayers, and skilled mechanics, who thoroughly understand the immigration 
laws. They come here in March or April, remain until November, and then go 
back carrying with them the proceeds of their labor. They also bring with 
them all they require in the way of clothes while here. Now, I do think it 
would be one of the very best amendments to the la w that could be passed if there 
were some way of stopping the migration of these jteople. We have found no 
way on Ellis Island or at the Barge Office to stop them, except where we find them 
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with veiy little money, and then we adjndKe them public chargeB and deport 
them under the law. Where we find the birds of passage with as little as tl5, no 
matter what their condition is, wo endeavor to return them to the other side. 

Q. How do you identify these birds of passage?—A. Simply by examining them. 
We ask them their object in coming here. They tell us they were here oefore; 
that they are carpenters, for instance, and worked for so and so, on such a street, 
in such a city, and that they are going back to that city; and if you ask them such 
questions as “Are you going to work for your former employer? ’’ they answer, “ 1 
donotknow.” “ liad any letters from him? ” “No.” “How often have you been 
in this country?” “Two, 3, or 4 times.” “How long did you stay? ” “Five 
months or 7 mouths.” They come in the steerage and go hack, finding it is cheaper 
to iive with tlieir families during the winter months than to remain hero. 

Q. Of course, in many of those cases these skilled workmen are holding inter¬ 
national union cards?—A. Not as a rule, hut some of tliem do. 

Q. In a case of that kind you could not prove a contract?—A. 1 speak of those 
who are not members of organized labor. 

Q. Take the Amalgamated Carpenters’Union.—A. We do not have trouble with 
those people. 

Q. What is your heat judgment as to what would be the beat amendment of 
the law?—A. In the original law, after the words “ Districtof Columbia,” on the 
seventh line, I would suggest the insertion of the words “under any induce¬ 
ment, request, or suggestion that work or labor can or may he secured in this 
country, or under any contract or agreement,” ot<-. It seems to me—I am not a 
lawyer—that with such an amendment we could snccessfully prosecute the 
contractor. 

I am also convinced that I could do very much bettor work if wo had a larger 
force of men. I think that the contract-labor law is so important to organized 
labor and the men of this country that wo ought to have a larger appropriation 
than $100,UOO from Congress. 1 think wo ought to have at least lU more inspectors 
and interpreters than we have now at the Barge Office. If we can not get a larger 
appropriation from Congress, 1 would ho in favor of increasing the head ta.xfrom 
$1 to say $3, and using that ior the puriiose of increasing our force as well as for 
other immigration matters. 

Q. Has your commissioner here made any recommendations to the Secretary of 
the Treasiiry with respect to an increase of force?—A. 1 can not say. I have writ¬ 
ten him several urgent letters, and 1 have tried to point out i o him how important 
it was that our force should be increased. Some 3 years ago they dropped from the 
force at one time some fi or 0 inspectors. Since that lime, by resignation and 
death, we have lost 4 or T) more, and they have not been replaced. During the 0 
years that I have been oliief of the contract labor bureau we have deported from 
this port about 4,000 contract laborers, with very few convictions of the alleged 
contractor. 

Q. All the punishment has been on tho immigrant?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know anything about the case of contract laborers who went to 
Bathbnn. Iowa?—A. Yes. About 1 month ago, or just prior to 1 mouth ago, we 
received from the Commissioner-Ueneral a reijuost to thoroughly investigate all 
Croatians coming tlirough our station. Some few days after that a group of 15 
were discovered, and after a thorough examination we ascertained, according to 
their story, that they were farmers iirincipally; that they were going to Rathbun, 
Iowa; and they had prepaid tickets there; they had no friends there, and had not 
any relatives, and could not give a satisfactory excuse for their going there. I 
mquired about Rathbun and found that in the past some French and Italian 
miners had passed through and gone to Rathbun, but these were the first Croa¬ 
tians that we knew of. 1 reported the matter to the Commissioner and requested 
that he forward my findings to the Department in Washington, and that it be 
looked into, and I believe an inspector from Chicago was detailed on the case, and 
found that these people had gone to work the following day after their arrival in 
Rathbun in a coal mine about half a mile from the village. He reported his find¬ 
ings to Mr. Powderly, and warrants were issued, and tho immigrants are now on 
Ellis Island, and will be deported this week. 

Q. Can you give the names of the owners of the mine at Rathbun?-A. No; 
but I can get them for you. 

Q. We would like to have them. Has any action been taken by the Depart¬ 
ment at Washington with respect to the prosecution of the mine ownors?-A. I 
have not heard of any, but I do not think they have connected the owners. You 
know that thing is done, not through the owners of the mine, but relatives and 
friends of these men. The foreman of the mine will say, “How do you like your 
job here?” “l^etty well.” “ ^ve you not a brother or cousin or some friends 
in your home that you would like to bring out?” “Yes.” “If they come here 
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we think we can pnt them to work.” It seems to me we would have great diffi¬ 
culty in convicting the mine owners under the present law. 

Q. Do you know of any strike at the mines in Rathbnn?—A. No. 

Q. The only reason of the owner or superintendent in sending for these people 
was to get cheap labor?—A. That was the idea, I suppose. In every case I have 
investlgst ed I found that to have been the object; to replace the American or more 
intelligent workman by a man who is usually willing to work for less money. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You say you regard the alien contract-labor law as of 
great importance to organized labor; is it not of eqnal importance to unorganized 
labor?—A. Yes; to every man who works for a living. 

(j. In regard to the recommendation to amend the law so as to attach a penalty 
to an inducement to come to this country, can you think how that could be framed 
so that it would not iirevont a brother who lives here from writing to his brother 
abroail what a fine country this is for a workingman?—A. I want to say i his, a 
brother coming to a brother is never interfered with at the Barge Office, if he is 
going to work fur his brother. We have had cases where one brother found 
employment for another, and we convicted him as coming in violation of law and 
returned him. But where a brother is coming to work for a brother—there is no 
case that I know of where such a man has been deported as coming in violation of 
the law. 

Q. Suppose the relationship is a little more remote?—A. Then 1 think we would 
enforce the law against him. 

Q. Then as a matter of fact it would bo unsafe for anybody in this country to 
write to a friend abroad, unless he is a brother, what a hue country this is for a 
workingman or woman?—A. If he wrote him to come to a farm in the West, if a 
farm laborer, ho would not be iuterferi-ed with; but if a tailor, shoemaker, or 
in any skilled trade, and he wrote to his first cousin that this is a fine country, 
and “if you como owr here I can get yon a job," not even saying “I can give 
you one,” I think such a man ought to be sent back. 

9 . Suppose the farm laborers in the West were organized and objected to the 
bringing over of men under any inducement whatever to compete with them, you 
would then enforce it in regard to farm labor?—A. I think the conditions of the 
country miglit control me. 1 would cross that bridge when I came to it. So far 
we have held no farm laborers. There is such a thing as making this law ridicu¬ 
lous; I do not propose to do that if I can help it. What I want to do is to protect 
the laboring man m established industries against the foreigner who is willing to 
come here and work for less money; but I believe we want more farmers and farm 
hands, and we have not interfered witli that class. 

Is it ever jiossiblo that we need more help in some lines than is now here?— 
A. Mr. McSweeney spoke of a condition that to him was pecmliar-of the great 
demand for unskilled labor during the last month. That has been my observa¬ 
tion during the last 4 or .'1 months. I was talking to a gentleman yesterday, and 
he told me that he wanted men to work on a railroad and in amine; that he would 
rent a little house at $0 a month (that was in Illinois), where they would have a 
good well and all that kind of thing, and that they could make tL.IO to $1.75 a 
day. 1 asked him why he did not get his hel]) in Chicago, and he told me he had 
tried and could not get a man unoccupied or out of work in Chicago who was able 
or willing to work in the mines or on the railroad. He is one of many who have 
applied to me for assistance, to find out how they could procure unskilled labor, 
principally to work in the mines. Tlio coke mines through Pennsylvania want 
men very much. I assume that the great boom in the iron industry is responsible 
for this demand, 

<^. You donot think, then, it is the desire of these men to displace other men, but 
that they need them on account of extending their business?—A. These particular 
men I speak of want them to extend their business—these few men I have met 
with in the last 3 or 4 months—but that is a new condition. Prior to that, for 8 
or 4 years, I did not have one reque.st. We sent back probably 3,000 or 3. OCX) people 
who were coming here for no other purpose than to take the places of our own 
people and work for less money. In pretty nearly every case we investigated we 
found this was the case. 

Q. What proportion do the deportations bear to the total number of immigranta 
on account of their being contract laborers?—A. In the fiscal year ending June 30 
391,000 immigrants landed at this port, of which 3,500 were deports for all 
causes—18 insane persons, 2.381 paupers or likely to become paupers. 328 loath¬ 
some or dangerous contagions diseases, 3 convicts, and 835 contract as laborers. 

Q. Do you think you would have been able to deport a good many more alien 
contract laborers if you had had a larger inspecting force?—A, Yes. 

Q. You think that a good many alien contract laborers have gotten in in spite of 
your vigilance?-A. Yes. These groups of 5,7,11, and 15 could have bera fol¬ 
lowed up if we had had more inspectors, but we have not the force to do that now. 
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Q. What reason have you for thinking these men that escaped were alien con¬ 
tract laborers?—A, They are just like the case of the Croatians going to Ratbbun, 
Iowa; they looked suspicious, and in the bustle, owing to the shortness of inspect¬ 
ors, we think that many of them have slipped through that we might have pre¬ 
vented had we had a larger force. 

Q, In what respect do they look suspicions?—A. The fact that they are going to, 
say, some place in Pennsylvania, a group of seven, each man having, say, §13 or 
|15. One man was here for some time before. This is his second trip. He is in 
charge of the others, and they are going out there, but they can not tell you the 
reason why, and hence the case looks suspicions. 

Q. Now if you had a larger force how would you follow up these men?—A. By 
sending a man after them. We might send a man with them. 

Q. Every case that looks Bu.spicious you investigate here as fully as you can?— 
A. Yes; in New York or close by we give it a more thorough investigation, and 
where it looks very suspicious I report it to the Commissioner and he in turn to the 
Commissioner-General, who investigates it from Washington, as in the Bathbun 
case. 

Q. Have you considered tlio difficulty of getting these very stringent provisions 
enacted by Con;^esH?—A. Yes, I realize how difficult that is. I have conferred 
with several United States district attorneys, and they always tell me the diffi¬ 
culty of making aconviction. I may lie pardoned for suggesting to tho commission 
that it might M well to call these gentlemen, and also our counsel. Dr. Ullo, 
as they can tell you more fully just tho reason the judges give for not per¬ 
mitting these oases to go to the jui-y, or, when they do, charging the jury in such 
a way that we do not secure convictions. Mr. McFarland, who was fonnerlv dis¬ 
trict attorney here, is very familiar with all these cases, and he has expres^d to 
me personally what he called the contempt the United States judges had Jor the 
contract labor law. 

Q. How does the size of tho force of inspectors in your department compare 
with that in the other departments of the insiioction bureau here?—A. As I say, 
we have lost altogether about 10 men through dismissals, resignation, and death. 
1 think there are other branches short, but not nearly so short as the nontract-lalxir 
force. We came from Ellis Island 3 years ago with 10 men more than we have 
now. 

Q. Do you know why they have notlieeii replaced?—A, No: I could not say. I 
have recommended to Mr. Fitchie at different times that tho contract-labor bureau 
ought to have more iusiiectors and interpreters, and I assume that he has said as 
much to Mr. Powderly, although I do not know, 

Q. You do not know the number of inspectors in the other departments, do 
you?—A. Tho inspectors are the registry clerks; I consider them very efficient. 

C^. They assist you, do they not?-r-A. Yes: at times we work together and assist 
one another. At times you will findsome of onrcontract-labor inspectors or inter¬ 
preters registering or helping out the other bureau. 

y. Do not the other bureaus have any jnsiiectors except tho registry clerks?—A. 
Not that 1 know of. They had the boarding officers, but they are in the contract- 
labor bureau. Mr. McSweeney speaks of some people who were transferred to 
the contract-labor bureau. They are known ns assistant inspectors. 

Q, They are not in addition, then, to the force you have named, theSS or 30?—A. 
No; they are included in that. 

Q. How many of these registry clerks are there who assist you?—A. They do not 
assist ns unless we call upon them to act as interpreters or something of that kind. 
The so-called contract-labor inspector stands at tho end of the line during the pro¬ 
cess of inspection. He listens to both what the immigrant says to the registry 
clerk, who is an inspector, hut not in the contract-labor biu-eau, and after he 
passes this man. if the contract-labor inspector is suspicious of anything, my 
mspector takes him to one side, as I said, and interviews him at length. 

Q. Does the registry clerk ask questions that bear on the contract-labor sub¬ 
ject?—A. Not as a rule; sometimes they do and call our attention toit; it is where 
the man volunteers, or they discover something suspicious, and they simply Invite 
our attention to the fact. 

Q. They have this subject in mind as they have other disqualifications of the 
Immigrant ?—A. Yes. I have always found them very willing and very able to 
assist ns in any way. 

Q, (By Mr. FARqUHAR.) Do you ever come in contact with the so-called Italian 
bureau in your business?—A. No; very seldom. 

(A You have had very little to do with that?—A. Very little. They deal more 
with the other branch of the service. 



New York, N. T., July 35,1399. 

TESTIMONY OF DE. lOUIS I. WILIIAMS, 

Surgeon, Marine-Hospital Service, detailed to inspect immigrants at the port of 

New York. 

At a meeting of the Suboommisaion on Manufactures and General Business, 
held in New York City July 25, JW)9, Mr. Farquliar presiding, Dr. Louis L. 
WilliamB appeared at 4 p. m., and, being duly sworn, testified concerning immi¬ 
gration, as follows: 

CJ. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What is your residence?—A. No. 2.5 Madison avenue. 
New Brighton, Staten Island. 

Q. What is your official position?—A. Snrgeon, Marine-Hospital Service, at 
present detailed to inspect immigrants at this station. 

Q. I wish yon would explain to the commission your official connection with 
the immigration service at the port of New York, and also your general duties 
with respect to immigrants.—A. According to the immigration law of 1893, the 
medical inspection must, when practicable, he made by a medical officer of the 
Marine-Hospital Service, and one is detailed from time to time for that purpose; and 
in addition to that work it has been found convenient by the commissioner to have 
the medical in.spector take charge of the immigrants detained in the hospital and 
have supervision of the hospital work, which is under the control'of the commis¬ 
sioner directly. 

Q. Do yon nave to report to the commissioner here, or to Washington?—A. To 
the commissioner, and Incidentally to make certain reports to the Marine-Hospital 
Bureau in the way of information or anything directiy connected with my duties 
here. 

Q. What otlier medical inspi'ction is there here of incoming shiiw?—A. The in¬ 
spection at (piarantine. 

Q. Is that under Dr. Doty?—A. Yes. Some of our inspectors board all ships at 
quarantine for the purpose of exnininiiig the first and second class passengers. 
The steerage are examined in the Barge Office. The medical inspection is the first 
inmoctiou made. 

Q. How many are engaged in this medical examination at the Barge Office?— 
A. In the Barge Office, besides myself, there are 1 acting assistant surgeon and the 
chemist, who acts as bookkeeper and, in a certain sense, as executive officer and 
assists in the inspection. That is the force, with the exception of the clerk and 1 
attendant. The three assistant surgeons who inspect the cabin passengers also 
assist ill the steerage inspection when practicable. 

Q. So that practically the whole medical inspection here at the port of New 
York is iii your hands ?—A. Practically. 

Q. Do you find your force sufficient to perform all your duties?—A. Just suf¬ 
ficient. At the present time it keeps the force all employed. It would not be 
sufficient had I not found here a very competent set of assistants. I found the 
office exceedingly well organized. 

Q. You would say that your means of inspection and the time of your inspec¬ 
tion are sufficient?—A. Quite sufficient. 

Q. Do you know anything at all about the Inspection on the other side?—A. A 
little only as regards the inspection at Liverpool. I inspected the immigrants 
there under a special detail in 1893, the cholera year, so 1 became somewhat famil¬ 
iar with their methods at that port. 

Q. What is your opinion as to its thoroughness?—A. It is fairly good, in a way. 
The inspection by the ship's surgeon I know very little about. 1 know they made 
an inspection, sometimes on shore, and sometimes necessarily on board, for the 
reason that many of their passengers would come from Huli; passeugors coming 
from Botterdam or Hamburg or Bremen would be railroaded across from HuU 
and sometimes an-ived only in time to be put aboard. In that case I do not see how 
the ship’s surgeon could make an inspection before they went aboard, though he 
might have inspected them en route. In addition to that the British board of trade 
has 2 medical inspectors who examine all the steerage and second-cabin passengers. 
That examination is made on board and, I believe, is fairly good. 1 knew the 
inspectors at that time personally, and I believed them to be competent, though 
the Inspection, so far as they were concerned, did not practically concern the work 
of the immigration office here, because the idea was merely to exclude passengers 
who were likely to become ill on the voyage or persons afflicted with a contagious 
disease. 

Q. Some contagious diseases, of course, develop on the voyage?—A. That cannot 
be avoided, of course. 
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Q. What is yonr experience as to the efficiency of the inspection on the other 
side; take it from any port?—A. Yon mean from the standpoint of the office here? 
I do not think it is very efficient. It can not he, else we would not have discovered 
so many cases on this side. I believe, however—in fact I know—that we Mt less, 
for instance, from Liverpool than from any other port. The majority of the cases 
we get from some of- the French and Italian ships, and some of the Hamburg 
liners bringing Italiansand Syrians. 

Q. Have yon discovered here many diseases common to the Asiatic countries?— 
A. There is one disease especially common. We have among the Syrians a very 
large proportion alferted with trachoma, granular lids, a disease of the eye. 

Q. What do you regard as the greater deterrent, the detention of the immigrant 
here at the expense of the steamship company or the dread of deportation?—A. I 
believe the detention here would be the greater, for the reason mentioned by Mr. 
Schwab, that it would be an appeal to the pocket of the steamship company. The 
diseases in question, as far as trachoma or favns are concerned, are_ so obstinate, 
and the period of treatment so long, that it would involve them in very great 
expense to pay for the treatment on ftis side, and 1 believe they would be extremely 
careful in bringing them over if that was to be the outcome. As it is now, if they 
do not make money they at least may not lose if the case is deported. 

Q. How many have you had to deport since yon have been the official here?— 
A. I have brought some data as to that [reading] t 


Numlier of hospital cases for past year__ __ _ 1,863 

Niimhcr of landed cases applying for relief for past year. Sa.l 

Number of arriving immigrants certified to during past your __1,244 

Number of eases certified loathsome or dangerous contagious diseases: 

Favus _ . 48 

Trachoma. 812 

Number of contagious cases deported: 

Trachoma.. 298 

Favus. 86 

Number of oases contagious diseases certified to during month of June, 1899: 

Trachoma. 123 

Favus. 8 

Number of contagious cases deported: 

Trachoma. 110 

Favus. 1 

Total number of immigrants rejected during month of Juno. 201 


That would give the idea of tho proportion, trachoma being the largest factor 
in the cases rejected medically. 

Q. In case of deportation, to what port are they sent usually?—A. They are 
returned on tho ship that brings them. 

Q. Where is the usual shipping point?—A. Ordinarily Havre. They collect for 
the most nart at Marseilles, and take ship at Havre. Some occasionally come on 
other lines. Some come on the Holland line; hnt the other is the most common 
route. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Do you think the imspection on the other side is less rigid 
in case of these French and Italian lines than the other lines?—A. 1 would not be 
prepared to say that. The possibility is that they have the opportunity to bring 
more of these people for the reason I have mentioned. I could not of my own 
knowledge say it was less eflicient. 

(j. Do yon think it would he advisable for the United States to employ medical 
examiners at the ports of departure of these immigrants?—A. It might possibly 
be of advantage, hut it would appear to me that it might be reached otherwise, 
by making it undesirable for the companies to bring them, and at less expense to 
the Government. 

Q. How do you think the law can he improved so as to make it more difficult or 
more undesirable for them to bring them?—A. Only in the manner I have indi¬ 
cated—to leave it to the discretion of the commissioner whether such a case should 
be Immediately deported or kept in hospital. Apart from the deterring effect 
there comes in the question of humanity. It is a rather difficult thing for the com¬ 
missioner to deport a case of that sort, leaving portions of the family in this 
country. If it was kept in hospital that difficulty would not obtain to the same 
extent There could be no reasonable objection to the case remaining in the hos¬ 
pital under treatment if it was to he a source of trouble to the community. In 
other words, it would be treated as any other case would he treated. 

Q. Has any complaint come from any part of the country that your medical 
elimination here is not strict enough and that dangerous diseases escape your 
vigilance?—A. The only thing that I have seen was a statement to the effect that 
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oertain oases of leprosy came from Finland. Wlukt tmth there is in that I can not 
say. Certainly the inspection is reasonably rigid here, and I believe few, if any, 
snob cases have occnrred. 1 have seen none d^ng the wriod I have been on dnty 
here; while it is possible for incipient cases of leprosy to pass the line, certainly 
not an ajjnavated case. There are some cases of leprosy that wonld exist in the 
commnnity for many months undiscovered even by those in close contact; that is 
quite TOSSible. 

Q. How mnch time do you and your assistants give to the medical examination 
of any imminant?—A. That depends very much on the immigrant. There are 
some shiploads that are so obviously in good condition that a casual Inspection 

is all that is necessary, and they are pas^ with reasonable rapidity; others recxuire 
more careful looking'after. I refer particularly to the Syrians. Such a large pro¬ 
portion of them have trachoma that it is customary to stop all and examine their 
lids. That, of course, takes a good deal of time. The Scandinavian immigrantis 
usually in gocd condition. There are so few physically defective that they are 
passed (^uite rapidly. Of course a more careful examination is subsequently made 
of the suspects, all the time being given to it that is necessaiy. 

Q. Is it your policy to exclude every person afflicted with a contagious and 
loathsome disease of any character?—A. That is the ruling. At least, that is the 
law on the sub.iect; and the Department has ruled, for instance, that trachoma 
and favus shall be excluded as contagious diseases. Practically these are the dis¬ 
eases that there can be any question about, for the reason that 4he more severe 
diseases, such as smallpox are stopped at quarantine. The mild diseases, like 
scarlet fever and measles, would be allowed to pass quarantine, but woul 9 be taken 
up here and put into the isolation hospital. They are cases which develop en route, 
and it would not do to return them. 

Q. Do you know of any instance of a person deported tor having a loathsome 
and dangerous contagious disease returning again to this country?—A. Several 
instances. 

Q. (By Mr. Fasqohxe.) Can you relate any of the instances?—A. 1 have put 
down 4 instances from the records of the office; The first is the case of Maria 
Laham, 29, Syria, arrived April H, 1899, per steamship Alema (Fabre Line): 
deported for trachoma. Returned to the United States July 5, 1899, per steam¬ 
ship Spaarndam (Holland Line). under name of Martha Jonsef Simon, and again 
deported for trachoma. In this case I understand the party admitted the fact of 
her identity. Second: Maria Hatzopoulos, 22, Greek, arrived June 4, 1899, per 
steamship La Champagne (steerage); deported for trachoma by same ship June 
10, and returned to the United States in cabin of same ship July 2. She was again 
deported. Third: Mrs. Moses and 2 children arrived November 5,1897. per steam¬ 
ship 0/cdoni, and deported on account of favus (children). Returned to the tfnited 
States January 22, 1898, per steamship Amsterdam (steerage); held in hospital 4J 
months, and finally landw. They were held thus by order of the Department until 
regarded as cured. Fourth: Jacobus Van Hoorn, 7, Holland (accompanied by 
mother); case of favus; arrived May 8,1898,and deported; returned to the United 
States June 9, 1898; held in hospital for 4 months and 10 days, and finally landed. 

In addition to these I can recall a case that occurred recently—a case of trachoma 
coming on one of the Liverpool ships, and dmorted on account of this disease, and 
aihort time after that coming into the port of Philadelphia. The inspecting officer 
wrote to know if he had not been here. He was evidently suspected from some 
circumstance, and I presume he was deported from that port. These are simply 
instances; there are others. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) Suppose you give the English of favuB?—A. The ordinary 
name is scaldbead; that is the common term. 


Q, Are the agents of the steamship companies informed of all these cases of 
deportation as soon as they occur?—A. They are informed before deportation. 

Q. All the cases?—A. Yea; they are Invariably informed. 

Q. So that by that notice they are pot on their guard against bringing back 
these persons?—A. Precisely. 

How many appeals are made against deportation?—A. That is a question 
wmch comes before the commissioner, usually. I would only hear of it inciden¬ 
tally. In the medical division we only deal with the question of fact, properly. 

Q. (By Mr. PAsquHAE.) On the basis of your report the commissioner makes 
his decision?—A. The cases rejected medically are certified, and that certificate 
passes through the hands of the registry division to the board of special inquiry. 
If the case cmling for special inquiry has been certified to be a case of trachoma or 
favus or any diseose which has been determined to be a loathsome and dangerous 
disease it is equivalent to a decision of deportation. As I understand it, the Ixiard 
of special inquiry has no further jurisdiction except to formally give an order for 
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deportation. In the case of those certified,for physical defect simply, it is optional 
with the board whether it shall admit the immiip’aat or not. 

y. (By Mr. Clarkb.) Have you any means of knowing whether the ships’ sur¬ 
geons discover tliese loathsome diseases in any case on the passage over?—A. I 
have no means of knowing. Officially they do not know of any such thing 
on board. I believe in one or two cases they have discovered trachoma or favus, 
but it is rare. 

tj. What IS their practice with reference to cases of dangerous diseases when 
they do discover them?—A. Each ship is reijuired by law to have a hospital, which 
is usually a very small compartment, in which these cases are placed—cases like 
scarlet fever or smallpo-x. There is no isolation of trachoma or favus; they do 
not recognize them as a rule. 

Q. Do you not think the law should be amended so as to require the isolation of 
such cases?—A. It would be of advantage if they ever admitted the fact that such 
a thing was on board the shij), but irractically, with rare exceptions, they deny 
the e,\istenc,e or claim they have not recognized any disease aboard. Therefore 
the (juestion of isolation would not come up at all. 

Q. Have yon any means of knowing whether their medical examiners on the 
other side have rejected any cases of trachoma or favus?—A. I have been told by 
some of the agents of the lines and some of the ships’ surgeons that a number of 
ca.Hes have heen eliminated, and I believe, to a certain extent, that is the case. I 
have recently received a private letter from one of my colleagues, formerly asso¬ 
ciated with me in the medical division of the Barge Office who has recently been 
ordered to Naples to carry out tho (xuarantine law of 180:1—that is, inBjjectioii of 
passengers from that port to prevent the introduction of contagious diseases—and 
incidentally ho has advised against bringing certain cases likely to be barred under 
the immigration law, and he informs me tho steamship companies have very re.adily 
taken his advice, and he believes they have eliminated some cases of trachoma. 
'I’here are certain diseases of the eyes which attract much more attention than a 
very biul case of trachoma would. Many cases of this disease, to the casual 
ohservor, would present iiotliing until the lids were everted. 

y. By whom is tho medical examiner hero appointed?—A. He is e.xamined hy a 
hoard of medical officers of the Marine-Hospital Service, and is then commissioned 
hy tile President. 

tj. On whose recommendation?—A. Tho recommendation of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, after tho examination re<iuiro<l hy law. 

Q. To whom do you make yoiir rejiorts of insiiections?-A. The report of tho 
year’s work is made to the coinmissioner. 

C^. You do not make any reports direct to Washington?-A. None at all, except 
Incidentally and hy reiiuest of the Marino-Hospital hurean. so as to give that 
bureau certain information in regard to tho numiier of cases, re.itcted cases, etc.; 
matters of purely medical information. 

Q. Are all immigrants thoroughly bathed and their clothing disinfected before 
they are allowed to come on hoard at the foreign ports?-A. Officially there is 
nothing of the sort done excejit in those cases where it has heen reiiuired by the 
ijuarantine law of 18i);i, which law empowers the President to detail any medical 
officer of the Government to proceed to any toroigii jiort for duty in the office 
of the consul, for the purpose of making InBjiectionaof all passengers and of giv^g 
hills of health, the hold upon I he ship company being the bill of liealth. 

Q. Do you not,think it would lie a gooil plan if the law required such bathing 
and disinfection?—A. It unquestionably would he a good hygienic measure in any 
case. They are certainly anything but clean, the ma,iority of them. 

Q. (By Mr. FAKqUHAR.) Would it not he inexpensive as a preventive?—A. Some 
of the lines cairyit out. I am told they had it in Rotterdam, or used to. I should 
think it would he a very good thing. 

(J, (By Mr. Clarke.) It might tend also to awaken a wholesome respect in the 
mind of the immigrant for the country to which he is coming?—A. It would he a 
good plan, but it might present some practical difficulties, and it might ho opposed 
by the steamship companies on the score of expense—not so much’ the soap and 
water, but they would he compelled to detain the immigrant on the other side for 
a certain length of time to carry that out. I meet with that opposition in carrying 
out all quarantine laws. While on duty at Liverpool, whenever I came across an 
immigrant whose place of departure yras an infected port of Europe, I kept him 
over a trip and required him to be washed and his baggage steamed. They were 
very reluctant to do that. That would he the only practical difficulty. 

Q. Do you know of any institution, charitable or penal, in our country to which 
persons are admitted without being required to be bathed thoroughly and their 
clothing disinfected?-A. As far as the disinfection is concerned, I do not think 
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that is nnlfonnljr carried ont except in cases of persons snspected of having a 
contagious disease, but certainly they are in the better class of institutionB 
required to be bathed. 

Q. There is as much reason why they should be required to go through that 
process in going on shipboard?—A. There is more reason, because they are neces¬ 
sarily crowded on shipboard. It would be practically impossible to give a pas¬ 
senger all the air space that he should have in a hospital or even in his house. 
Theoretically, he should have a very large air space, but practically on shipboard 
he can not get it. The conditions are such that he could not get more than a cer¬ 
tain amount of space, and he is therefore crowded, particularly in bad weather, and 
certain contagious diseases are more likely to show themselves under .the filthy 
conditions that exist in the average steerage. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhak.) Have there b^n any formal complaints made as to 
the inadequency of the air space?—A. No; and in the ships I am mostly familiar 
with the air space. I believe, is practically sufficient; that is to say, not sufficient 
to live in indefinitely, but sufficient for ordinary sustenance for a passenger to 
cross the Atlantic. Tliere were a few of the old ships which had inadequate con¬ 
ditions, but in all of the newer ones which I have seen—the English lines—the con¬ 
ditions are very fair indeed. 

Q. Is the sanitary condition of the ships that arrive here good?—A. Fairly good. 
It is scarcely just to judge the ship by the condition you see the steerage in on 
arrival, because they carry some very filthy people, who make a great litter in the 
steerage. We see the same thing here in our detention pens and the detention 
boat on Ellis Island. Immigrants have to be followed very closely in order to 
semire cleanltness, and it is therefore very hard to judge by conditions seen on 
arriv^. 

tj. You would not think it was dangerously dirty?—A. Most dirt is not dan 
gerous, but it is repulsive. You may have a very bad state of affairs with a 
practically clean steerage if infected people are put in it. 

Q. Have you anything to suggest in the way of amendment to your inspection 
or the breadth of your jurisdiction, or as to a separate staff, entirely outside of the 
Marine Service, to be brought into the immigration bureau?—A. No; I can not 
say that I have any suggestions to make, for the reasons mentioned. I found the 
medical inspection service in an exceedingly good condition. I have been in charge 
for barely more than 8 months. I think it would be very unwise to make any 
slipshod amendment that had not been very carefully thought over. At present I 
see no necessity for it. 

(D. Who preceded j’ou?—A. Dr. Joseph H. White. 

(J. Is he still in the Marine Service?—A. Heisondnty in Washington at present 
in the Marine-Hospital Bureau. 


New York. N. T., July S5, ISOS. 

TESTIMOITT OF DE. M. VICTOE SAFFOED, 

Surgeon, United Statee Immigratixm Serviee, Port of New York. 

At a meeting of the Subcommission on Manufactures and General Business, 
held in New York City July S.l, 1H99, Mr. Farquhar presiding. Dr. M. Victor Saf- 
ford appeared at 4.30 p. m., and, being duly sworn, testified concerning immigrar 
tion as follows: 

(J. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What is your address and official position in the 
bureau?—A. Address, 131 West Eleventh street; surgeon. United States Immigra¬ 
tion Service. 

Q. How long have you held your present position?—A. Since October, 1895. 

(J. What are your special duties?—A. To pass upon the landing of immigrants, 
in connection with a Marine Hospital officer and other assistants. We pick the 
suspicious ones out and after the remaining passengers have ^sed the line, these 
are examined as thoroughly as necessary. Those in need or hospital treatment 
are sent to the hospital; uioee who have diseases which are prombited by law, 
such as loathsome and dangerous contagious diseases, are certified to by the sur¬ 
geon in charge. Those who have physical defects like partial paralysis, incipient 
blindness, consumption, and heart disease, are also certified to and are sent before 
the board of special inqui^for a decision as to whether or not they are likely to 
become public charges. We also relieve usually those who have already been 
landed and come back to the immigration bureau for relief, either of their own 
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volition or liy direction of the department of charities of the State. These cases 
already landed usn^y come to us first and our reports accompany them to the com¬ 
missioner. We state, for instance, whether the man is likwy to he permanently 
incapacitated, and if So our certificate is really final in disposing of the case. The 
commissioner requests his deportation on the medical certificate alone, and in 
other cases, where there is only temporary trouble, the immigrant may be sent to 
the hospital; or where his condition does not warrant medical treatment it is so 
stated, and he is sent with that statement to the commissioner to be dealt with as 
is deemed advisable. 

Q. In case an immigrant comes here, and you make no special record of him; he 
is landed, and a few months afterwards a disease develops which had been con¬ 
tracted previous to his handing hero, so that you have no record in your first inspec¬ 
tion. Do you tahe the voluntary affidavit of this man if he wants to go back to 
Europe or elsewhere?—A. Perhaps, to a certain extent, we do depend upon his 
statement, but that is rarely wholly necessary, because usually a diseased condition 
will speak for itself. Wo can form something of an idea whether the disease existed 
and escaped detection at the time he hmded or not. 

Q. In your records are you quite careful in giving the indications of diseases, even 
if the Ixjard of inquiry would ultimately pass him? Do you make a report suffi¬ 
ciently explicit so as to trace the man vrithin 13 months?—A. Without question; 
and not only that, but wo also keep a record of minor defects in cases which we do 
not send before the board of special inquiry at all, but which we detain, examine, 
and send before the registry clerk. Those defects being recorded on the ship’s card, 
the registry clerk takes them into consideration as a lactnr; for instance, a man a 
little below the standard in physi<ine, or the loss of an oyo, or the loss of a finger, or 
a man who is rather deficient in stature, in which case there is some doubt about his 
securing employment—these cases are not made special inquiry cases by us. For 
the month of May we rejoctod 178 cases; that is, those cases were either of the pro¬ 
hibited classes or else were of sufficient importance that we thought their conditions 
warranted deportation; but in addition to that there arc 1.234 minor-defect cases, 
where we made comment on the card for the information of the registry clerks, out 
of a total of 44,7.14 examined during the mouth of May. 

y. Can yon explain how you are able to trace these cases that you report and 
pass on, once they are landed?— A. Those cases which apply tor assistance or come 
to the attention of the bureau are sent to the statistic®! oflice to obtain a verifica¬ 
tion of landing; in other words, a statement showing name of ship, date of arrival, 
etc., and then they usually come to our office. We have in our records a copy of 
every certificate made during the year—in fact, since the bureau has been estab¬ 
lished; at least ever since the fire. We also have a record of every minor defect 
which we have recorded, and having the name of the ship the man came on, we 
can easily see whether we have made at the time he lauded any comment os to his 
physical condition. 

Q. What do yon know of any re.iected persons being brought back here?—A. I 
remember those cases of which Dr. Williams has spoken. This spring an Italian 
came to the Barge Office to -get some members of his family out who had arrived 
that day on the ship, and ho was identified as an Italian who had been deported 
several mouths previously for trachoma. His own statement was that he came 
back to this country on the same ship, as a cabin passenger, directly the ship got 
on the other side. That occurred before the medical inspection of cabin passengers 
was made. Such inspection has only been in existence smeo the let of November, 
1898. I remember one instance, though it was not a medical case, where a number 
of Ruthenians-came here on a ship from an Italian port and were deported, and 
subsequently came by a ship of another line from Italy and were deported a second 
time. I think there are other instances, of which we have no official record, but 
I do not at this moment recall any more. 

Q. What had you to do with the change to the new statistical classification of 
nationalities, vocations, etc.?—A. I served with Mr. MeSweeney, and Mr. Camp¬ 
bell, of Washington, and Mr. Rogers, of Philadelphia, the committee which had 
the revision of statistics in charge. 1 was secretary of that committee. 

Q. To whom was that report made?—A. To the Commissioner-General. Its 
recommendations were adopted immediately. 

Q. How long has the new plan been in operation?—A. Since the let of July, 
18w. That plan could be best stated as, substituting for the territorial classifica¬ 
tion of the people who come here the language or race classification. In other 
words, people that speak the same language and that have the same religious ties 
and that are bound to ally themselves together in this country and, whether they 
want to or not, be forced into the same occupations, were classified toOTther. That 
was the main change. The old political division is still retained. For instance, 
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we can tell now how many come from the political divisions of Anstria-Hnngary, 
and from Russia, and the statistics of their occupations and destinations, 

Q. What have you to siiy as to the accuracy of the old statistical methods of 
this officeV—-A, In regard to the numlierof p^ple coming from ]>olittcal divisions 
it was, I think, accurate within very close limits, but where, for instance, in the 
case oi Austria-Hungary, the country was divided up into territorial subdivisions, 
each of these subdivisions did not, in fact, in every instance, get the number of 
immigrants that should be credited to it. But it should be understood that we 
have nowmore information on which to base our statistics than previous to .Tiily, 
1898. This new system included the obtaining of new information not available 
prior to July 1, 1898. 

Q. Do you know of any way you can take the old statistics and conform them 
to the new methods so as to make tliom more intelligent and more correct?—A. 
That would be very ilifficult, and could not lie done with any degree of accuracy. 
Of course the man’s name, to ouo familiar with the country, will give a clew to 
the race to which he lielongs. For instance, in 9 cases out of 10 you could sepa¬ 
rate in that way the Jews from Poland from the Poles themselves. In some such 
way as that it might bo partially done, but I do not think the result would be of 
much value. 

y. You know there are 1 or 2 treatises on immigration, written in this country, 
which, together with the conclusions of political economists, are based on the 
figures furnished to tho old New York Board. What have you to say as to the 
correctness of any of those conclusions?—A. 1 do not think those conclusions are 
impaired. I think, in the past, the number of jioople Irom Russia, as a political 
division, was correct within close limits, and in the same way from Austriji-Hun- 

f ary. It was only as regards the snbrlivisions that there might be a question, and 
do not think that tho clement of subilivisions enters to any e-vtent into economic 
deductions from these old figures. 

Q. (By Mr. CtAiiKt:, ) Are there some loathsome and contagious diseases that 
are so obscure that they are not raidily detecteil on a cursory e.vumination of tho 
person?—A. Yes, that may be so. Perhaiw in that connection I might e.vplain. 
in detail, our form of insiwction. The first inspector stops the immigrant, looks 
at his hands, head, and eyes carefully. Skin disea3i>s will nsually show themselves 
in one of these 2 localities. For instance, in leprosy the first milieation would be in 
the appearance of tho hands. Then ho is passed along jiroiiably 20 feet and brought 
to a second and jiorhaps a third inspector. The second inspector disregaisls, as a 
rule, the head and hands, but looks tor anything else which attracts his attention, 
and checks the first inspector ou theoyos. Then, if there bo a third inspector there, 
he tries to check the other two, an 1 in that way it is really more than a cursory 
examination, because the men who are working on each are men who have had the 
opportunity and training to make tliem e.vperts, and they pick out things which 
would pass a man with any ordinary training of that sort. Anything which 
attracts suspicion in any way is turned to one side and later gone over as carefully 
as may be necessary. 

t^. Do you sometimes require an immigrant to remove bis clothing?—A. Cer¬ 
tainly, or send him to the hospital for observation ; that is frequently done. 

Have you any knowledge of contagious diseases developing which ])as8 
you?—A. I do not recollect any instanco at jiresent, but I think that is possible. 

Q. Do you think there wmilil bo enough such cases that the danger would lie 
very great?—A. No; I do not think so. They have not been brought to our atten¬ 
tion. or I would certainly recollect sneh cases. I do not recollect any. 

Q. Yen agree with Dr. Williams as to the desirability of bathing and disinfect¬ 
ing at the jioit of departure?-A. Y'es; though I presume that is of greater value 
as a quurantmo measure than tor the imrpose of immigration strictly. 

Q. (By Mr. FAUquiiAU.) Is there any matter you can suggest that has been 
omitted in the examination; anything to which yon desire to call the attention of 
the commission?—A. There was one thing in regard to favus; the commission 
asked the common name for that.and Dr. Williams responded “ scaldhead;" that 
should not be confused with eczema, sometimes also known as soaldhead. It is a 
jiarasitic disease of tho scalj), and was practically unknown in this country until 
the Russian Jews and Italians began to come here. Then, in regard to trachoma, 
our attitude in mling that as a dangerous, contagious disease is duo to the order 
from the Department jilacing it in this category, which order was issued at the 
instigation of a convention of oculists in this country, who said the disease would 
probably die out in this country if it were not lor fresh accretions from Europe. 
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TESTIIIOKY OF HR. CHARLES 0. EICHLER, 

Chief of Siaiistical iind Record Division, liureau of immiyrafion, Ncav York City. 

At a meeting of the Suhcommiaaion on Mamafactnres and General Bnsiness, held 
in New York City July 25, 1820. Mr. Farqnhar presiding, Mr. Charles G. Eichler 
ujipeared at 5 p. ra., and, being duly aworn, testified oonceming immigration, as 
follows; 

Q. (By M. Fakqchar.) What ia your name?—A. Charles G. E.chler. 

y. What ia your position?—A. Chief of statiatieal and record division. Immi¬ 
gration Bureau, port of New York. 

y. Where do you live?—A. 2t0 West One hundred and twenty-sixth street; 
office at 45 Pearl'street, New York. 

Q. How long have you held that position?—A. Since April 10. 1800. under the 
United States Government, and 10 years previous under the State government. 

(^. What are the duties of your office?—A. 1 make up statistics for the Commis¬ 
sioner of Immigration, who tramsmita them to tho Commis.sioner-Goneral. 

Q. Did you have in charge all the statistics at tho time tho fire happened at Ellis 
Island?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you lose everything at that time?—A. Very nearly everything. We had 
old records there from the old State hoard of immigration for the past .50 years, 
since 1847, and 1 guess they were very nearly all destroyed. 

C,). Have yon ever examined to find if duplicates of any of these records were in 
Alliany?—A. There are no duplicates. The only duplicates are in the United 
States customs-house fit this port. 

(J. Wore there any copies furnished to the municipality of the city of New 
York?—.A No. 

tj. Do you regard these documents of great value?—A. I do. 

(J. What have you to say as to the real value of tho statistics other than simply 
numbering tho people that come in?—A. At the present time they are very good. 

(J. What was it 2 years ago?—A. Not so good. 

Q. Did the Government keep tho old State fonn when the United States came 
m to take jurisdiction?—A. No: an act of the legislature turned it over from tho 
State to the United States. 

U. As to manner of collecting statistics, when the United States Government 
took charge was the same system carried out as was carried out by tlio old State 
board?—A. Yes; same form. Wo started first to register tho passengers the same 
as tlie old State board. 

Q. As for tho number of immigrants that have arrived, thero is sufficient data 
in the papers of that time and other reports to have a comparative view of the old 
immigration, the present immigration, aud the chan.ges that have occurred in the 
immigrants, nationalities, aud all?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did your old statistics of the State board go beyond 1840 and 1817?—A. May 
10, 1847.. 

(J. Do you know what dependemxs can bo placed on statistics from 1824 to 
1847?—A. I could not tell. 

tj. Do you know how it is tho political economists usually adopt 1824 as a basis 
of their comparisons with respect to American immigration?—A. I do not. 

Q. You have no knowledge of handling any figures pnor to 1847 on the old 
board?—A. No. 

Q. Is there now in the possession of the United States statistics from 1847 to the 
present time that this commission can retich?—A. You might get it through the 
Bureau of Statistics, Washington, Treasury Department. 

Q. Records made through collectors of the ports?—A. Gustoms districts. 

Q. Can you suggest any amendments in reference to the .statistical matter?—A. 
No; 1 think they are very good now. As Mr. MeSweeuey said, after a while we 
will get into the cabin business, and that will make it final. 

Q. Have you in your possession here any body of comparative statistics that 
would be of value to this commission in making its report to Congp’ess?—A. We 
could make up some illuminated tables or something like that. 

Q. Have not bodies advocating restriction of immigration obtained considerable 
statistics from you?—A. Yes, several, through the Commissioner of Immigration. 

Q. We take it from your testimony the new arrangement is of great advantage 
over the old one?—A. Yes; and we will still do better when we get the cabin 
business in shape. The Commissioner and I are working at it now. 
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we can tell now how many come from the political divisions of Anstria-Hnngary, 
and from Russia, and the statistics of their occupations and destinations, 

Q. What have you to siiy as to the accuracy of the old statistical methods of 
this officeV—-A, In regard to the numlierof p^ple coming from ]>olittcal divisions 
it was, I think, accurate within very close limits, but where, for instance, in the 
case oi Austria-Hungary, the country was divided up into territorial subdivisions, 
each of these subdivisions did not, in fact, in every instance, get the number of 
immigrants that should be credited to it. But it should be understood that we 
have nowmore information on which to base our statistics than previous to .Tiily, 
1898. This new system included the obtaining of new information not available 
prior to July 1, 1898. 

Q. Do you know of any way you can take the old statistics and conform them 
to the new methods so as to make tliom more intelligent and more correct?—A. 
That would be very ilifficult, and could not lie done with any degree of accuracy. 
Of course the man’s name, to ouo familiar with the country, will give a clew to 
the race to which he lielongs. For instance, in 9 cases out of 10 you could sepa¬ 
rate in that way the Jews from Poland from the Poles themselves. In some such 
way as that it might bo partially done, but I do not think the result would be of 
much value. 

y. You know there are 1 or 2 treatises on immigration, written in this country, 
which, together with the conclusions of political economists, are based on the 
figures furnished to tho old New York Board. What have you to say as to the 
correctness of any of those conclusions?—A. 1 do not think those conclusions are 
impaired. I think, in the past, the number of jioople Irom Russia, as a political 
division, was correct within close limits, and in the same way from Austriji-Hun- 

f ary. It was only as regards the snbrlivisions that there might be a question, and 
do not think that tho clement of subilivisions enters to any e-vtent into economic 
deductions from these old figures. 

Q. (By Mr. CtAiiKt:, ) Are there some loathsome and contagious diseases that 
are so obscure that they are not raidily detecteil on a cursory e.vumination of tho 
person?—A. Yes, that may be so. Perhaiw in that connection I might e.vplain. 
in detail, our form of insiwction. The first inspector stops the immigrant, looks 
at his hands, head, and eyes carefully. Skin disea3i>s will nsually show themselves 
in one of these 2 localities. For instance, in leprosy the first milieation would be in 
the appearance of tho hands. Then ho is passed along jiroiiably 20 feet and brought 
to a second and jiorhaps a third inspector. The second inspector disregaisls, as a 
rule, the head and hands, but looks tor anything else which attracts his attention, 
and checks the first inspector ou theoyos. Then, if there bo a third inspector there, 
he tries to check the other two, an 1 in that way it is really more than a cursory 
examination, because the men who are working on each are men who have had the 
opportunity and training to make tliem e.vperts, and they pick out things which 
would pass a man with any ordinary training of that sort. Anything which 
attracts suspicion in any way is turned to one side and later gone over as carefully 
as may be necessary. 

t^. Do you sometimes require an immigrant to remove bis clothing?—A. Cer¬ 
tainly, or send him to the hospital for observation ; that is frequently done. 

Have you any knowledge of contagious diseases developing which ])as8 
you?—A. I do not recollect any instanco at jiresent, but I think that is possible. 

Q. Do you think there wmilil bo enough such cases that the danger would lie 
very great?—A. No; I do not think so. They have not been brought to our atten¬ 
tion. or I would certainly recollect sneh cases. I do not recollect any. 

Q. Yen agree with Dr. Williams as to the desirability of bathing and disinfect¬ 
ing at the jioit of departure?-A. Y'es; though I presume that is of greater value 
as a quurantmo measure than tor the imrpose of immigration strictly. 

Q. (By Mr. FAUquiiAU.) Is there any matter you can suggest that has been 
omitted in the examination; anything to which yon desire to call the attention of 
the commission?—A. There was one thing in regard to favus; the commission 
asked the common name for that.and Dr. Williams responded “ scaldhead;" that 
should not be confused with eczema, sometimes also known as soaldhead. It is a 
jiarasitic disease of tho scalj), and was practically unknown in this country until 
the Russian Jews and Italians began to come here. Then, in regard to trachoma, 
our attitude in mling that as a dangerous, contagious disease is duo to the order 
from the Department jilacing it in this category, which order was issued at the 
instigation of a convention of oculists in this country, who said the disease would 
probably die out in this country if it were not lor fresh accretions from Europe. 
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Q. Have yon anything to do particnlarly with this Italian bureau?—A. I do not 
know of any reason why we should have any relationship with them beyond what 
we might with private citizens. 1 do not recognize any right—the board has 
never recognized their right to take any part in our proce^ngs. They are there, 
of course, and have been there for a number of years, and it is generally under¬ 
stood ^hat they have been interested in the relief of their countrymen. 

Q. Do yon And it in any way an interference with the proi)er execution of your 
duties?—A. At the present time it does not interfere in any way that I know of 
with the duties of the board of special inquiry, but at one time it did, and so 
seriously that I felt it my duty to communicate unth the Commissioner of Immi¬ 
gration in regard to it, and told him such facts as had come to my knowledge in 
regard to the Italian bureau However, I have never known of any obnoxious 
actions on the part of Dr, Boss! himself. He is the head of the bureau. 

Did you ever see any necessity for any nation having a bureau of that kind 
so immediate to United States officiate?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know of any practical use for it now?—A. I do not. 

y. Is there any reason you know of why they should be in such Immediate con¬ 
tact with the immigrant a.s a benefit to the Immigrant or their own Government?— 
A. I do not know of any possible benefit. 

y. Have you ever had a talk with Dr. Rossi to learn the reasons why they seek 
closer contact with the immigrant than other nations?—A. The only conversation 
I had in which Dr. Rossi took part was a little consultation that took place aher ‘ 
the communication I wrote to the Commissioner. Dr. Rossi was called down to 
the commissioner’s office and quite a conversation was had, and the Doctor dis¬ 
claimed any knowledge of the practices that I had spoken of in the communica¬ 
tion, and was told by the commissioner of immigration that the bureau should 
not interfere with immigrants until after they were landed. That was about the 
only conversation I have had in reference to the matter. 

Q. (By Mr. Claukf..) To what class of detention cases does the hoard of special 
inquiry give the most time?—A. It usually takes more time to try a contract 
labor case than a public charge case, for this reason: ’When a contract-labor case 
is discovered by the inspector he makes an examination, and if convinced that he is 
here in violation of the alien contract labor law he reduces thatexamination to an 
affidavit which he has read over totheimmigrantand duly signed. Then he appears 
before us with the immigrant and submits this affidavit and the immigrant to the 
board of special inquiry for further examination. We have the affidavit read over 
to him by the interpreter, and it he verifies it andsays it is true, that he comes here 
in violation of the alien contract labor law, and in pursuance to an agreement to 
perform service, ho is excluded. So far, that is nothing but an ex parte hearing. 
In a few days the man that he says he has the work with appears and we must hear 
him. So you may say we are sure of 2 hearings on that contract-labor case, and 
they usually have means to employ lawyers and create activity generally in their 
behalf. I should say they take up more time as individual cases than others, but 
there are not so many of them as public charge coses. 

Q. Does your board afford the fullest imssible opportunities to the contract- 
labor inspectors to present their oases to you?—A. Yes, they usually have the cull 
on the situation. For instance, we will have a room full of people, and if the 
contract-labor inspector comes in with a case we usually give it prompt attention, 
because in that sort of case it will not do to wait very long, for you have to depend 
for the making of that case on the confession of the immigrant. If that immi¬ 
grant finds out he is going to be deported, he may change his mind and say he is 
not under contract, so we give it prompt attention. We do not try to hurry the 
matter, in fact, we warn him usually that it is not necessary for him to say that 
he has work in this country in order to land, but must simply tell the plain truth. 
Some of them, perhaps, might have the idea that if they did not have work here 
we would send them back as a public charge, and unwillingly trap themselves, 
but in order to prevent that we warn them, and tell them we want them to tell 
the truth. 

(X While you aim to be fair to the immigrant you cooperate, so far as you can, 
with the inspectors who bring the case before you?—A. 1 would not use the word 
coowrate, because it would seem to ray mind to convey the impression we were 
paying attention more particularly to one part of the special inquiry cases than 
another. We try to examine every case that comes before us with aosolute fair- 
nes and thoroughness, and in doing that we give the contract-labor bureau every 
service we can. 

(3, There is never any antagonism between you and them?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. (By Mr. FxRquHAR.) Does anything suggest itself to your mind that would 
be valuable to the oomntission, aay suf^nons?—A. I would like to lay that 
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I have been associated with Mr. McSweenoy for many years and am familiar 
with his views, and the recommendations he has made I thoroughly agree with. 
I believe in preserving thespiritof the laws as they now exist. I believe we should 
preserve them, and try to amend such defects as may be found to exist in 
them without taking chances with experimental things. We have got estab¬ 
lished by law now pretty near ail of the people that I can think of that ou^ht to 
be excluded from this country—contract laborers, idiots, public charges, paupers, 
and all those enumerated in the act of 1891. Thatseemstome to cover the ground, 
and the only difficulty that remains is to render more effective the means of detecp 
ing them and sending them back. I am vey much in favor of anything that will 
tend to roiich these excluded classes more effectively, if it is possible to do so; but, 
on the other hand, I do not believe that it is a wise policy to try to reach every 
little evil that may exist by some precise act of legislation. 1 would prefer to see 
the commissioner of immigration and the board of special inquiry given such 
power of discretion as would enable them to do justice in every case that arose. 
It is hard to depend on a specific enactment for a remedy in every matter. Unless 
there was some discretion it wonld sometimes be hardship. I have seen some very 
heartrending things we have bad to do in the lino of duty, and sometimes have 
been brought face to face with the uimeiiessary hardships that will exist when you 
depend on the letter of the law. 

y. (By Mr. (iLARKE.) Do you think an educational test would \)e of any value 
for protecting American laborV—A. I doubt it very seriously. 

tj. Do you think, from your observation of immigrants, that it would improve 
the quality of the immigrant and help us to a better class of citizens, industrially 
and morally? —A, I am in favor of anything that will increase education among 
the immigrants or anybody else we have to make citizens out of, but 1 do not 
believe it is an absolute sure test of the jiersons that come here. I have seen 
some persons come here thatwere well educated that I would rather keep out than 
persons, young, able-bodied, and not so well educated. It is not a safe test at all. 
An educational test might souietimes hit some sections right that furnish unde¬ 
sirable classes of citizens; otherwise I do not like the principle of it, and i do not 
think it is an absolute safe test of the desirability of the immigrant. 

Q. You state it would apply to certain classes who are undesirable for other 
reasons, as I understood yon. Now, is not that about the only test that can bo 
applied beyond our present laws toward theexolusionof undesirable immigrants?— 
A. That might be, and still it does not come up to my idea of how those questions 
ought to bo met. If an undesirable person happens to come within the prohibition 
established by this educational test, would yon be bairing him on account of the 
real ground of his undesirability V Q. It would bo incidental?—A. 1 would rather 
stand up and give the reason why we did not want him. 

y. Is'it not true that a larger proportion of the immigrants from the British 
Islands and the north of Europe would pass the educational test than those from 
the south of Europe aud the east?—A. Yes. 

Q. Y'ou think the educational test would be of some value toward the exclusion 
of classes that are thought to l)e less desirable than other classes?—A. Yes; there 
are some undesirable sections that would be prohibited by the educational test. 

(J. (By Mr. FAKqUHAK.) In this educational test, do yon take the view of the 
immigrant as an ultimate citizou of the United States or simply as a worker and 
developer of material resources?—A. 1 look on that in this way: As I look at the 
Immigration (luestiou generally, it is from the standpoint of the immigration 
official dealing with his eligibility to land when he reaches here, and I think the 
question of his citizenship is a separate and distinct one. If I thought that man 
coming here and applying for admission in an ignorant condition was going to 
remain in that ignorant condition. I would not want him to land here. We can 
deal with his citizenship after he has shown his character and physical ability aud 
willingness to work. When admitted he is supposed to go on and become an intelli¬ 
gent and useful citizen. He is supposed to take up from that time the study of the 
problem of good citizenship and learn it by residence here and complying with our 
laws, and then when the time comes to naturalize him that can be determined by 
the proper functions. I think it would be a very difficult matter to say that every 
person who comes here uneducated would not make a good citizen; on the other 
hand, I would not like to say that every man who comes hero educated would 
make a good citizen. If the man impresses the inspector that he is fit to land ho 
is not apttobecomea bad citizen. I would not naturalize anybody that could not 
road and write. I believe in preserving our naturalization on as high a plane as 
possible. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Would it be safe to leave the application of the educa¬ 
tional test to the discretion of this board of special inq^uiry?—A. Yes. I think the 
board of special inquiry ought to have sufficient discretion to be able to take all these 
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things into consideration. If a man can not read and writethatisa factor. He cer¬ 
tainly will not be as well quipped to go ont and make a living u.s if he were edu¬ 
cated, and that is unwittingly taken account of, in our general opinion, as to 
whether he is equipped to land. But not being educated, and having the ability 
in other ways, ought not to constitute sufficient reason for sending him back if he 
is otherwise desirable. It is merely a factor that should be taken into cousidera- 
tion, but it ought not to be the decisive point. 

Q. You mean it ought not to be a reason for exclusion?—A. I do; not the sole 
reason. 

Q. You think it is going too far?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when yon establish an educational test you place up the bars at once, 
and that ends it; the (juestion of desirability does not enter into it at all?—A. 
Yes. You see, we have the excluded classes established by law—idiots, public 
charges, and all that. When this man is examined wo ought to ask hini. and 
nearly always do, if he can read aud write. That has to be taken into considera¬ 
tion in making up our verdict, but it ought not to be decisive. Take a young 
man 18 or 1!) years of age; he has not been blest with the opportunities of getting 
an education, but otherwise may be bright. He comes here as a laborer, coming 
into a field where his labor can be employed; iu every respect is admissible except 
he may not be able to read and write. Surely he can overcome that difficulty, 
and if he has the elements of a good citizen he will overcome it. 

Q. If the law provided the educational test to be applied in the discretion of the 
board of special in<iuiry, how many—what proportion—of the immigrants who 
are now admitted would projierly be rejected by the lioard?—A. Among the 
Italians it would be quite large, and I should say, taxing it as a whole, it would 
make quite a difference. We have figures which show the relative percentage of 
illiteracy in the different countries and figures to show the excluded classes from the 
different countries. I am not prepared to say what the figures would be. It would 
make a large difference in some sections where 1 do not believe we want to restrict 
immigration at all. Suppose it should send back the virtuoii.s and industrious 
Irish girls that come here; on what grounds of humanity aud broad lines of 
thought could we justify that to the world—excluding jiersons wlio come here 
spea&ng our own language and who perhaps, by no fault of their own, had been 
unable to enjoy the (qiportuuities of learning to road and write? 

Q. If this were left to the discretion of your board, would there bo any danger 
of some races being unfairly discriminated against?—A. No. My idea about the 
board is that it ought to be made to approach as nearly as pos.sible to a jury. It 
ought to be built somewhat on that plan, so that when thi'y look a man over and 
give him a careful and conscientious investigation and then believe he ought to go 
back, he ought to go back. The chances are tliat such a man would not make a g(«)d 
citizen. Sometime.s we find after an examination of an alien tiiat he is not desir¬ 
able, and yet he does not come within the excluded classes, and wa can not force 
him into one of these excluded classes, and have to vote to admit hiin. If the law 
is changed at all so as to reach any more people, I believe in making it elastic 
along these lines, so as to give discretionary power. If the lioard of special inijuiry 
had the power to send a person back solely because be could not read and write, 
it might be sometimes that a person might come here that we could use that to 
advantage against. Anything that will tend to make the man who makes the con¬ 
tract for labor suffer a little more would also be a good thing. The alien is not 
going to make a contract unless he has somebody to give the inducelnent. 

Q. Have you thought of any new way to reach him?—A. I must confess it is an 
extremely difficult matter, and I am not prepared to give any solution of it. 


New Yokk, N. Y., July :!G, IH'M. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. LORENZO ULLO, 

Legal counsel, Immigration Bureau, Port of New York. 

At a meeting of the Subcommission on Manufactures and General Business, 
held in New York July 26, 1898, Chairman Smyth presiding. Dr. Lorenzo Ullo 
appeared at 10 a. m., and, being duly sworn, testified concerning immigration as 
follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth. ) State your name.—A. Lorenzo Ullo. 

Q. Residence?—A. City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn. 

Q. Are you connected with the Immigration Bureau; and, if so, iu what capa¬ 
city?—A. Practically, I am the legal adviser of the Immigration Bureau, 
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I have been associated with Mr. McSweenoy for many years and am familiar 
with his views, and the recommendations he has made I thoroughly agree with. 
I believe in preserving thespiritof the laws as they now exist. I believe we should 
preserve them, and try to amend such defects as may be found to exist in 
them without taking chances with experimental things. We have got estab¬ 
lished by law now pretty near ail of the people that I can think of that ou^ht to 
be excluded from this country—contract laborers, idiots, public charges, paupers, 
and all those enumerated in the act of 1891. Thatseemstome to cover the ground, 
and the only difficulty that remains is to render more effective the means of detecp 
ing them and sending them back. I am vey much in favor of anything that will 
tend to roiich these excluded classes more effectively, if it is possible to do so; but, 
on the other hand, I do not believe that it is a wise policy to try to reach every 
little evil that may exist by some precise act of legislation. 1 would prefer to see 
the commissioner of immigration and the board of special inquiry given such 
power of discretion as would enable them to do justice in every case that arose. 
It is hard to depend on a specific enactment for a remedy in every matter. Unless 
there was some discretion it wonld sometimes be hardship. I have seen some very 
heartrending things we have bad to do in the lino of duty, and sometimes have 
been brought face to face with the uimeiiessary hardships that will exist when you 
depend on the letter of the law. 

y. (By Mr. (iLARKE.) Do you think an educational test would \)e of any value 
for protecting American laborV—A. I doubt it very seriously. 

tj. Do you think, from your observation of immigrants, that it would improve 
the quality of the immigrant and help us to a better class of citizens, industrially 
and morally? —A, I am in favor of anything that will increase education among 
the immigrants or anybody else we have to make citizens out of, but 1 do not 
believe it is an absolute sure test of the jiersons that come here. I have seen 
some persons come here thatwere well educated that I would rather keep out than 
persons, young, able-bodied, and not so well educated. It is not a safe test at all. 
An educational test might souietimes hit some sections right that furnish unde¬ 
sirable classes of citizens; otherwise I do not like the principle of it, and i do not 
think it is an absolute safe test of the desirability of the immigrant. 

Q. You state it would apply to certain classes who are undesirable for other 
reasons, as I understood yon. Now, is not that about the only test that can bo 
applied beyond our present laws toward theexolusionof undesirable immigrants?— 
A. That might be, and still it does not come up to my idea of how those questions 
ought to bo met. If an undesirable person happens to come within the prohibition 
established by this educational test, would yon be bairing him on account of the 
real ground of his undesirability V Q. It would bo incidental?—A. 1 would rather 
stand up and give the reason why we did not want him. 

y. Is'it not true that a larger proportion of the immigrants from the British 
Islands and the north of Europe would pass the educational test than those from 
the south of Europe aud the east?—A. Yes. 

Q. Y'ou think the educational test would be of some value toward the exclusion 
of classes that are thought to l)e less desirable than other classes?—A. Yes; there 
are some undesirable sections that would be prohibited by the educational test. 

(J. (By Mr. FAKqUHAK.) In this educational test, do yon take the view of the 
immigrant as an ultimate citizou of the United States or simply as a worker and 
developer of material resources?—A. 1 look on that in this way: As I look at the 
Immigration (luestiou generally, it is from the standpoint of the immigration 
official dealing with his eligibility to land when he reaches here, and I think the 
question of his citizenship is a separate and distinct one. If I thought that man 
coming here and applying for admission in an ignorant condition was going to 
remain in that ignorant condition. I would not want him to land here. We can 
deal with his citizenship after he has shown his character and physical ability aud 
willingness to work. When admitted he is supposed to go on and become an intelli¬ 
gent and useful citizen. He is supposed to take up from that time the study of the 
problem of good citizenship and learn it by residence here and complying with our 
laws, and then when the time comes to naturalize him that can be determined by 
the proper functions. I think it would be a very difficult matter to say that every 
person who comes here uneducated would not make a good citizen; on the other 
hand, I would not like to say that every man who comes hero educated would 
make a good citizen. If the man impresses the inspector that he is fit to land ho 
is not apttobecomea bad citizen. I would not naturalize anybody that could not 
road and write. I believe in preserving our naturalization on as high a plane as 
possible. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Would it be safe to leave the application of the educa¬ 
tional test to the discretion of this board of special inq^uiry?—A. Yes. I think the 
board of special inquiry ought to have sufficient discretion to be able to take all these 
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right of the CommisBioner to order the Bteamship companies to deport them. 
Under the law the examination of every passenger is supposed to take place on 
ooard; but, for the conveaience of the Government and its officials, the law allows 
the immigrants to be temporarily removed, but provides that “such a removal 
shall not be construed a landing.” As soon as a person is considered undesirable 
and is to be deported, we order him sent back, as if he had always been on board 
the steamer; order him to be taken back out of our jurisdiction. If it happens 
that the port whence he came is the port of his nationality, so much the better 
for the man. If it does not happen to be so, we can not execute that part of 
the law. 

Q. In case of detention of this immigrant, pending his examination here, or an 
appeal to Washington, the cost of his care and maintenance is charged to the 
steamship company?—A. I understand it to be so. 

Q. Have the steamship companies at any time made any complaint as to the 
e-tecution of the law, with respect to the care, maintenance, and detention of immi¬ 
grants?—A. I understand they have made a great many, but I do not know that 
they have ever objected to the order of dejiortation. 

y. Do they object to the kind of inspection that you have here over immi¬ 
grants?—A. I do not think there has been any complaint on that line. I can say 
as much since 1898, since which time 1 liave been there, and I have had experience 
oven beyond 18ii;i. Before I was connecte<l with the office in my present position 
I was connected with benevolent societies, and my experience rune from the time 
when it was under State laws, and I must say there has been a most decided 
improvement in the workings of the department. It is now organized. It has its 
regular organization. There was a time when it was merely chaotic. Under the 
present law there are two kinds of examinations, which now put the inspection in 
very good order; there is a preliminary examination on board or at the Barge Office; 
there is then a second examination, which is an examination by special inquiry. 
When the officers who make preliminary examinations, called the boarding offi¬ 
cers, have, in the words of the law, reasonable doubt that the person is not a 
person entitled to be landed, their powers are limited to sending him before the 
hoard of special inquiry. It is the board of special inciuiry that finally excludes 
a person under the law. The steamship ckimpanies do not complain much as to 
the judgment passed upon the immigrants; they do complain mostly of the fact 
that these immigrants take appeals to the Secretary of the Treasury in Washing¬ 
ton and prolong their appeal, which prolongs their detention and increases the 
expen.se. I understand, and it must be known generally, that these steamship 
companies take some precaution in cases of persons which they consider of doubt¬ 
ful admission. They compel such persons to make a good dei)Osit before accepting 
them for transportation to this country. So the company is guaranteed against 
the expenses of their stay hero and deportation. So far as the steamship lines are 
concerned, there is not much complaint as to the law as executed now. I think 
there were complaints in the first year of its execution. Of course, it was a new 
law. 

Q. Cases of infraction of the alien contract-labor law—have you had many of 
these cases in the courts?—A. I have had charge of nearly all these cases on the 
Atlantic side, preparing them for the courts. Under the law the district attorney 
is designated to sue, but frequently I have had the preparation of testimony, and 
have even drawn the pleadings in some cases. There bas been the greatest diffi¬ 
culty. It has reached a point under the decisions where, I will say, not one case in 
a thousand can be brought to a satisfactory result or conviction. In fact, in my 
experience of years, I think only one case has been successful. 

Q. Are you speaking of the contract-labor law?—A. The contract-labor law 
alone. In the others we are mostly successful. The original contract-labor law 
was passed in 1885. It was amendw or rather extended in 1887. It was in some 
way made, without amending or abrogating these two acts, a part of the act of 
1891. Then, in 1893, the law has not been revised, but patched on. Under this 
law any legal mind can not but find the difficulties which have been encountered. 
The law of 1885 declares in so many words in the third line: “It shall be unlawful 
for any person, company, partnership, or corporation, in any manner whatsoever, 
to prepay the transportation, or in any way assist or encourage the importation or 
miration of any alien or aliens, any foreipier or foreigners, into the United States, 
its Territories, or the District of Columbia, under contract or agreement, parol or 
special, express or implied, made previous to the importation or migration of such 
alien or aliens, foreigner or foreigners, to perform labor or service of any kind ir 
the United States, its Territories, or the District of Columbia.” 

The law says it shall be unlawful to import into the United States a man under 
contract xoade previous to his importation. That contract must be made frecious 
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I have been associated with Mr. McSweenoy for many years and am familiar 
with his views, and the recommendations he has made I thoroughly agree with. 
I believe in preserving thespiritof the laws as they now exist. I believe we should 
preserve them, and try to amend such defects as may be found to exist in 
them without taking chances with experimental things. We have got estab¬ 
lished by law now pretty near ail of the people that I can think of that ou^ht to 
be excluded from this country—contract laborers, idiots, public charges, paupers, 
and all those enumerated in the act of 1891. Thatseemstome to cover the ground, 
and the only difficulty that remains is to render more effective the means of detecp 
ing them and sending them back. I am vey much in favor of anything that will 
tend to roiich these excluded classes more effectively, if it is possible to do so; but, 
on the other hand, I do not believe that it is a wise policy to try to reach every 
little evil that may exist by some precise act of legislation. 1 would prefer to see 
the commissioner of immigration and the board of special inquiry given such 
power of discretion as would enable them to do justice in every case that arose. 
It is hard to depend on a specific enactment for a remedy in every matter. Unless 
there was some discretion it wonld sometimes be hardship. I have seen some very 
heartrending things we have bad to do in the lino of duty, and sometimes have 
been brought face to face with the uimeiiessary hardships that will exist when you 
depend on the letter of the law. 

y. (By Mr. (iLARKE.) Do you think an educational test would \)e of any value 
for protecting American laborV—A. I doubt it very seriously. 

tj. Do you think, from your observation of immigrants, that it would improve 
the quality of the immigrant and help us to a better class of citizens, industrially 
and morally? —A, I am in favor of anything that will increase education among 
the immigrants or anybody else we have to make citizens out of, but 1 do not 
believe it is an absolute sure test of the jiersons that come here. I have seen 
some persons come here thatwere well educated that I would rather keep out than 
persons, young, able-bodied, and not so well educated. It is not a safe test at all. 
An educational test might souietimes hit some sections right that furnish unde¬ 
sirable classes of citizens; otherwise I do not like the principle of it, and i do not 
think it is an absolute safe test of the desirability of the immigrant. 

Q. You state it would apply to certain classes who are undesirable for other 
reasons, as I understood yon. Now, is not that about the only test that can bo 
applied beyond our present laws toward theexolusionof undesirable immigrants?— 
A. That might be, and still it does not come up to my idea of how those questions 
ought to bo met. If an undesirable person happens to come within the prohibition 
established by this educational test, would yon be bairing him on account of the 
real ground of his undesirability V Q. It would bo incidental?—A. 1 would rather 
stand up and give the reason why we did not want him. 

y. Is'it not true that a larger proportion of the immigrants from the British 
Islands and the north of Europe would pass the educational test than those from 
the south of Europe aud the east?—A. Yes. 

Q. Y'ou think the educational test would be of some value toward the exclusion 
of classes that are thought to l)e less desirable than other classes?—A. Yes; there 
are some undesirable sections that would be prohibited by the educational test. 

(J. (By Mr. FAKqUHAK.) In this educational test, do yon take the view of the 
immigrant as an ultimate citizou of the United States or simply as a worker and 
developer of material resources?—A. 1 look on that in this way: As I look at the 
Immigration (luestiou generally, it is from the standpoint of the immigration 
official dealing with his eligibility to land when he reaches here, and I think the 
question of his citizenship is a separate and distinct one. If I thought that man 
coming here and applying for admission in an ignorant condition was going to 
remain in that ignorant condition. I would not want him to land here. We can 
deal with his citizenship after he has shown his character and physical ability aud 
willingness to work. When admitted he is supposed to go on and become an intelli¬ 
gent and useful citizen. He is supposed to take up from that time the study of the 
problem of good citizenship and learn it by residence here and complying with our 
laws, and then when the time comes to naturalize him that can be determined by 
the proper functions. I think it would be a very difficult matter to say that every 
person who comes here uneducated would not make a good citizen; on the other 
hand, I would not like to say that every man who comes hero educated would 
make a good citizen. If the man impresses the inspector that he is fit to land ho 
is not apttobecomea bad citizen. I would not naturalize anybody that could not 
road and write. I believe in preserving our naturalization on as high a plane as 
possible. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Would it be safe to leave the application of the educa¬ 
tional test to the discretion of this board of special inq^uiry?—A. Yes. I think the 
board of special inquiry ought to have sufficient discretion to be able to take all these 
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in this act, upon arrival, shall be sent back to the nations to which they belong 
and from whence they came.” That clearly means that the contract laborers 
must be sent back, because the other party is supposed to be within the United 
States. So we have to gather our authority to deport merely from the spirit of 
the law and not from the letter of it. 

Q. Do yon find any sections in these laws conflicting since the adoption of the 
ater amendments to the previons law?—A. There are cases of patching, at least 
adding one withont amending the other. They are all laws. They ai-e the law of 
ISTr) and the law of 1882, 1887, 1891, and 189.S. 

Q. Do you find amendments there where the amended section has not been 
repealed at all? Do you find two liodies of law bearing on one feature?—A. Yes; 
and the law of 1882 is not amended at all, and when the classes of undesirable per¬ 
sons are mentioned in the law of 1891, which law is somewhat expansive of the 
classes mentioned in the law of 1882, the law does not expressly abolish the law of 
1882. 

tj. What remedial legislation would you projioao in this matter?—A. A general 
revision. It lias been working since 18!K) under the United States control. Since 
then we have had a groat deal of experience, and the thing has in some way 
crystallized. There is enough experience to make a recodifleation of the law, 
without even adding to what is known to be the spirit of the law. 

Q. Have you formulated at any time a recodification of these laws?—A. I did 
during Dr. Senner's time, I think about 4 years ago. 

Q. Was that matter jiresented to the Treasury in Washington, or did it go 
lieyond Dr. Senner?—A. I can not tell. I know Dr. Senner had gono to Washing¬ 
ton and I sent it to him there, but how far it reached I can not tell. It was only 
suggestions for recodification, and that is merely more or less what I am mention¬ 
ing here. 

There is one other point with which we have found great difficulty; in fact, a 
case involving it is still pending and may go to the United States Supremo Court. 
The law uses tho word “aliens” and sometimes uses the words “alien immi¬ 
grants.” This has prodneed some difference of opinion among the jndges. The 
.indgea in this circuit. Judge Lacombe, especially, have decided that the law only 
is applicable to alien immigrants and not to aliens generally. After the first deci¬ 
sion we found that all were taught to say they came here to seethe country or to 
see their father or sister or brother, and were not coming as immigrants but as 
1 ourists. We tried to ovoid that the heat we could afterwards. A great many so- 
called birds of passage come hero for the summer and go back in tho winter. The 
.fudges held that they ore immigrants the first time they land, and after the first 
landing they are no longer immigrants and are beyond the furisdiction of the 
Bureau of Immigration. This went on until 1894, when in the appropriation for 
the enforcement of the tlhine.se e.xclu8lon act, after allowing an appropriation, the 
statute went on to say that the e.x!miination of all aliens shall be final unless an 
m)peal be taken to the Secretary of the Treasury, and his decision will 1 e final. 
The Supreme Court of the United States in the ca.se of a Chinese decided that 
that law, although found in an appropriation statute, makes it final and takes 
away the jurisdiction from the courts in all examinations of immigrants, “at 
least foi* Chinese immigration.” The inferior courts. Judge Lacombe and Judge 
Brown,since then have followed the decision in thecasrs of aliens, whether Chinese 
or not Chinese; but there is at this moment pending an appeal from a habeas 
corpus whoi 0 an, Italian contends that that law does not apply to all aliens, but is 
restricted to Chinese alone. Tho question may come up before the United States 
Supreme Court in October or November, when that appeal may he reached. We 
have now reached a point with the inferior courts where this is no longer a diffi¬ 
culty, because they have recognized that all aliens are within the jurisdiction 
of tho Immigration Bureau. 

y. Under the statute, in your prosecutions do you not find considerable diffi¬ 
culty iu the definition of “criminals?”— A. Yes, .a great deal. Wo have “con¬ 
victs.” Who is a convict? In the law of 1882 the word convict was generic, was 
not qualified at all. In the law of 1891 it is qualified by the words “has been con¬ 
victed of a felony or other infamous crime or misdemeanor involving moral 
turpitude.” We have also had this experience: a mancomes charged withmurdcr, 
and is confronted with the person who charges him and who was a witness to the 
murder. We try to hold the man for further instructions, and notify the Govern¬ 
ment to which he belongs, and ask whether they desire to take any action. They 
do not. What can we do? We have no power to deport him, if he is otherwise 
quEdified to come in. Under this law we nave no other alternative tlian to allow 
him to come in. We had a case of a man charged with felony. His Govern¬ 
ment asked for his extradition. We turned him over to the judicial authorities 
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I have been associated with Mr. McSweenoy for many years and am familiar 
with his views, and the recommendations he has made I thoroughly agree with. 
I believe in preserving thespiritof the laws as they now exist. I believe we should 
preserve them, and try to amend such defects as may be found to exist in 
them without taking chances with experimental things. We have got estab¬ 
lished by law now pretty near ail of the people that I can think of that ou^ht to 
be excluded from this country—contract laborers, idiots, public charges, paupers, 
and all those enumerated in the act of 1891. Thatseemstome to cover the ground, 
and the only difficulty that remains is to render more effective the means of detecp 
ing them and sending them back. I am vey much in favor of anything that will 
tend to roiich these excluded classes more effectively, if it is possible to do so; but, 
on the other hand, I do not believe that it is a wise policy to try to reach every 
little evil that may exist by some precise act of legislation. 1 would prefer to see 
the commissioner of immigration and the board of special inquiry given such 
power of discretion as would enable them to do justice in every case that arose. 
It is hard to depend on a specific enactment for a remedy in every matter. Unless 
there was some discretion it wonld sometimes be hardship. I have seen some very 
heartrending things we have bad to do in the lino of duty, and sometimes have 
been brought face to face with the uimeiiessary hardships that will exist when you 
depend on the letter of the law. 

y. (By Mr. (iLARKE.) Do you think an educational test would \)e of any value 
for protecting American laborV—A. I doubt it very seriously. 

tj. Do you think, from your observation of immigrants, that it would improve 
the quality of the immigrant and help us to a better class of citizens, industrially 
and morally? —A, I am in favor of anything that will increase education among 
the immigrants or anybody else we have to make citizens out of, but 1 do not 
believe it is an absolute sure test of the jiersons that come here. I have seen 
some persons come here thatwere well educated that I would rather keep out than 
persons, young, able-bodied, and not so well educated. It is not a safe test at all. 
An educational test might souietimes hit some sections right that furnish unde¬ 
sirable classes of citizens; otherwise I do not like the principle of it, and i do not 
think it is an absolute safe test of the desirability of the immigrant. 

Q. You state it would apply to certain classes who are undesirable for other 
reasons, as I understood yon. Now, is not that about the only test that can bo 
applied beyond our present laws toward theexolusionof undesirable immigrants?— 
A. That might be, and still it does not come up to my idea of how those questions 
ought to bo met. If an undesirable person happens to come within the prohibition 
established by this educational test, would yon be bairing him on account of the 
real ground of his undesirability V Q. It would bo incidental?—A. 1 would rather 
stand up and give the reason why we did not want him. 

y. Is'it not true that a larger proportion of the immigrants from the British 
Islands and the north of Europe would pass the educational test than those from 
the south of Europe aud the east?—A. Yes. 

Q. Y'ou think the educational test would be of some value toward the exclusion 
of classes that are thought to l)e less desirable than other classes?—A. Yes; there 
are some undesirable sections that would be prohibited by the educational test. 

(J. (By Mr. FAKqUHAK.) In this educational test, do yon take the view of the 
immigrant as an ultimate citizou of the United States or simply as a worker and 
developer of material resources?—A. 1 look on that in this way: As I look at the 
Immigration (luestiou generally, it is from the standpoint of the immigration 
official dealing with his eligibility to land when he reaches here, and I think the 
question of his citizenship is a separate and distinct one. If I thought that man 
coming here and applying for admission in an ignorant condition was going to 
remain in that ignorant condition. I would not want him to land here. We can 
deal with his citizenship after he has shown his character and physical ability aud 
willingness to work. When admitted he is supposed to go on and become an intelli¬ 
gent and useful citizen. He is supposed to take up from that time the study of the 
problem of good citizenship and learn it by residence here and complying with our 
laws, and then when the time comes to naturalize him that can be determined by 
the proper functions. I think it would be a very difficult matter to say that every 
person who comes here uneducated would not make a good citizen; on the other 
hand, I would not like to say that every man who comes hero educated would 
make a good citizen. If the man impresses the inspector that he is fit to land ho 
is not apttobecomea bad citizen. I would not naturalize anybody that could not 
road and write. I believe in preserving our naturalization on as high a plane as 
possible. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Would it be safe to leave the application of the educa¬ 
tional test to the discretion of this board of special inq^uiry?—A. Yes. I think the 
board of special inquiry ought to have sufficient discretion to be able to take all these 
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penalty as an inducement?—A. I am fully in favor of allowing a private party to 
sue, and that the line should go to the contract laborer. The contract lamrer is 
frequently an innooen t man. He is not presumed to know the law of this country. 
He is a foreigner. A man comes to him or he is written to, “ If you come to the 
United States 1 will give you J15 or $20 a week.” He knows nothing of our laws 
and no law presumes that he ought to know our law. He auctions, perhaps, his 
property, whatever he has. his furniture, perhaps, and breaks up his home; he has 
a wife and children; and he comes here, takingit from a practical sense, thinking 
he has done a prudent act by securing a way of livelihood for his family on this 
side. He is sent back and he has to build up a home again on the other side. He 
gets nothing for it, and there is $1,000 penalty for that here. Should he not have 
the most part of that for damages from the man who lures him? Our law pre¬ 
sumes that the man who is here, the American who contracts witli him, does know 
the law; and he does alt this damage to thisman. Why should not the penalty go 
to this man? It would work much better for ns, and the spirit of our law would 
l)e much more satisfied. If we leave it to private action the employers who vio¬ 
late the law will be very much more c.aretnl. 

Q. Would you extend that power of private prosecution to other cases that are 
prohibited under the iaw. or would you confine it to contract-labor cases?—A. I 
would even give the passengers the right of prosecution against the steamers when 
the steamers have induced them to come over. We have had cases, for example, of 
a family—father and mother coming with one child, an idiot; that idiot can not 
come in: the company knew it. In that way you could force the companies to be 
more careful. The companie.s are more afraid of a private action than they are of a 
Government action, and the spirit of the law is much more satisfied if you leave it 
to private action. 

y. You say you would have the law amended so as to prohibit the inducements 
to the people to come, which would extend it beyond a contract?—A. Something 
which is not strictly a contract. 

y. Do yon not anticipate there would be a good many difiSculties in the enforce¬ 
ment of that law, in getting proof and a legal determination as to what was an 
inducement?—A. Hut the difficulty would be more on the side of the importer to 
get out of the broad significance of the word "inducements,” and an intelligent 
jury can decide what is an inducement after instruction from the court. 

y. Do you not think there would be a gi'eat difficulty in getting Congress to 
enact such a law?—A. That is a practical question. 

Q. As a matter of fact, is it not common for the people residing in this country 
to write to their friends abroad that they have secured an opportunity for them 
here and thus induce them to come?—A. Yes; but that woulif not be an induce¬ 
ment perhaps—merely saying that The matter must be defined; there must be a 
definition given. 

Q. Suppose you were running a coal mine and hiring men, in Pennsylvania, 
and wanted some help; yon had a good many from abroad and persuaded them to 
write to their friends on the other side to come over, and tell them they can have 
employment?—A. Tliat would not be an inducement. I think the line of demarca¬ 
tion would Ix) this; When a man comes here relying upon his own efforts and 
resources to find employment he ought to be admitted. 

y. Is it not a common practice within our own country for young men, going 
from the country to the city, to make sure of employment in the city before leav¬ 
ing homo, through their friends?—A. No question about it. 

y. The same rule woul4 apply to people coming from abroad, would it not?— 
A. I am talking from a legal point of view, irrespective as to whether the restric¬ 
tion of foreign contract labor is advisable. If it is advisable to restrict contract 
labor, the law as it stands does not restrict it. 

y. Do you think it would be advisable to enact a prohibition of the efforts of 
friends to help their friends get positions?—A. No; the law makes a special dis¬ 
tinction for that, where it say s that nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent 
an individual in the United States from sending for a relative or friend who is not 
of the excluded classes to emigrate for the purpose of settlement here. And then 
again in the law of 1891, this exception has been kept up by saying they can be 
assisted by brothers and Wends, and the burden of proof is on them to prove 
that they are not paupers or of the excluded classes or contract laborers. 

Q. Do you think you could sufficiently define ‘‘inducement ” so that yon could 
make it effective to prevent the importation of persons who are really contract 
lalwrers in disguise?—A. In the criminal law we have the inducement or inciting 
to crime as itself a crime. We can go as far as the criminal law goes in defining 
the inciting or indncing, and therefore we have some rules of law to reach the 
point. 
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I have been associated with Mr. McSweenoy for many years and am familiar 
with his views, and the recommendations he has made I thoroughly agree with. 
I believe in preserving thespiritof the laws as they now exist. I believe we should 
preserve them, and try to amend such defects as may be found to exist in 
them without taking chances with experimental things. We have got estab¬ 
lished by law now pretty near ail of the people that I can think of that ou^ht to 
be excluded from this country—contract laborers, idiots, public charges, paupers, 
and all those enumerated in the act of 1891. Thatseemstome to cover the ground, 
and the only difficulty that remains is to render more effective the means of detecp 
ing them and sending them back. I am vey much in favor of anything that will 
tend to roiich these excluded classes more effectively, if it is possible to do so; but, 
on the other hand, I do not believe that it is a wise policy to try to reach every 
little evil that may exist by some precise act of legislation. 1 would prefer to see 
the commissioner of immigration and the board of special inquiry given such 
power of discretion as would enable them to do justice in every case that arose. 
It is hard to depend on a specific enactment for a remedy in every matter. Unless 
there was some discretion it wonld sometimes be hardship. I have seen some very 
heartrending things we have bad to do in the lino of duty, and sometimes have 
been brought face to face with the uimeiiessary hardships that will exist when you 
depend on the letter of the law. 

y. (By Mr. (iLARKE.) Do you think an educational test would \)e of any value 
for protecting American laborV—A. I doubt it very seriously. 

tj. Do you think, from your observation of immigrants, that it would improve 
the quality of the immigrant and help us to a better class of citizens, industrially 
and morally? —A, I am in favor of anything that will increase education among 
the immigrants or anybody else we have to make citizens out of, but 1 do not 
believe it is an absolute sure test of the jiersons that come here. I have seen 
some persons come here thatwere well educated that I would rather keep out than 
persons, young, able-bodied, and not so well educated. It is not a safe test at all. 
An educational test might souietimes hit some sections right that furnish unde¬ 
sirable classes of citizens; otherwise I do not like the principle of it, and i do not 
think it is an absolute safe test of the desirability of the immigrant. 

Q. You state it would apply to certain classes who are undesirable for other 
reasons, as I understood yon. Now, is not that about the only test that can bo 
applied beyond our present laws toward theexolusionof undesirable immigrants?— 
A. That might be, and still it does not come up to my idea of how those questions 
ought to bo met. If an undesirable person happens to come within the prohibition 
established by this educational test, would yon be bairing him on account of the 
real ground of his undesirability V Q. It would bo incidental?—A. 1 would rather 
stand up and give the reason why we did not want him. 

y. Is'it not true that a larger proportion of the immigrants from the British 
Islands and the north of Europe would pass the educational test than those from 
the south of Europe aud the east?—A. Yes. 

Q. Y'ou think the educational test would be of some value toward the exclusion 
of classes that are thought to l)e less desirable than other classes?—A. Yes; there 
are some undesirable sections that would be prohibited by the educational test. 

(J. (By Mr. FAKqUHAK.) In this educational test, do yon take the view of the 
immigrant as an ultimate citizou of the United States or simply as a worker and 
developer of material resources?—A. 1 look on that in this way: As I look at the 
Immigration (luestiou generally, it is from the standpoint of the immigration 
official dealing with his eligibility to land when he reaches here, and I think the 
question of his citizenship is a separate and distinct one. If I thought that man 
coming here and applying for admission in an ignorant condition was going to 
remain in that ignorant condition. I would not want him to land here. We can 
deal with his citizenship after he has shown his character and physical ability aud 
willingness to work. When admitted he is supposed to go on and become an intelli¬ 
gent and useful citizen. He is supposed to take up from that time the study of the 
problem of good citizenship and learn it by residence here and complying with our 
laws, and then when the time comes to naturalize him that can be determined by 
the proper functions. I think it would be a very difficult matter to say that every 
person who comes here uneducated would not make a good citizen; on the other 
hand, I would not like to say that every man who comes hero educated would 
make a good citizen. If the man impresses the inspector that he is fit to land ho 
is not apttobecomea bad citizen. I would not naturalize anybody that could not 
road and write. I believe in preserving our naturalization on as high a plane as 
possible. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Would it be safe to leave the application of the educa¬ 
tional test to the discretion of this board of special inq^uiry?—A. Yes. I think the 
board of special inquiry ought to have sufficient discretion to be able to take all these 
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included. Now.thelawof 1881 added, “norto ministers of any religious douomi- 
nntion, nor persons belonging to any recognized profession, nor professors for 
colieges and seminaries.” The exception proves the rule again; therefore, a man¬ 
ager of a great business is not included in the exception, nor clerks of a higher 
order. 

Q. Nor newspaper men?—A. Nor newspaper men. They can not come in. 
The courts may hold the words “ recognized profession ” have a very restricted 
sense. Under the old style they only included “divinity, law, and medicine,” Imt 
we have a decision of the Supreme Court that a chemist is of the recognizwl 
prot'es.siona. and they allowed a chemist to come in. This law was amende<l 
])rior to the decision of the Supreme Court in tho Trinity case, but no reference 
is made to that amendment in the decision. 

Q. (By Mr, Faequiiak.) About these propositions that you made through Dr. 
Senner—do you know if there are any copies in existence?—A. X have made 
drafts. There were amendments proposed, and there was a conference held ; my 
recollection is that there was a report subac(juent to that. It was a work that was 
done for an investigating commission which was then composed of Mr. .Stump, 
Dr. Senner, and Mr. MeSweeney, and whatever was given in those .suggestions 
may be found in their reports, 

C^. Yon spoke of an Jimendment to the law with respect to the induceniont. 
Do you not think the province of the law itself has been to suppress this cheap 
labor from coming into the country?—A. That is the spirit of the law. 

t^. Is it not the law desired by the people of tho United States?—A. It seems 
to me so. 

Q. Is it not the intention to keep the hirer of labor from aciiuiring in a foreigoi 
market that which he can acquire hore?~A. That is the intention. 

Q. I am speaking generally of this cheap labor that comes in—working in mines, 
railroad building, etc.—A. No iiuestion about that. 


Nkw Yiiuk, N. Y., ,/»//; ..'n, 


TESTIMONY OE MBS. EEOINA STUCKLEN, 

Matron, Imiiwjratiou Unreau, I’orl of Niiir )'ork. 

At a mooting of tho Subcommisaion on Manufactures and General Business, 
held at New York July 2ti, 1889, Chairman Smyth presiding, Mrs. Regina Stucklcn 
appeared at 11 a. m., and, being duly sworn, testified concerning immigration a.s 
follows: 

(By Mr. Smyth.) What is your name?—A. Regina Stueklen. 

Q. Where do you live?—A. Brooklyn. 

ti. You are connected with the bureau of immigration?—A. I liave lield tlio 
po.sition' of matron under the Government since 1890, and lieforo that under tlie 
State continuously from 1885. 

Q. Will you explain to the commission the work of your department?—A. When 
the immigrants come in from the stetimer, the first work of the matron is to stand 
on the line of inspection, the same as the doctors, and inspect all females us tlicy 
come through as to whether or not they are in a delicate condition, simply from 
their appearance. The matrons have not studied medicine; it is only experience 
that teaches them the way of detecting a woman in that state. Sometimes it is 
very difficult and sometimes it is quite easy. These women are placed to one side 
for later examination after all the passengers are in. If it is found hy the second 
examination that they have husbands with them, or are going to their hushands, 
and have a legal right to be in that condition, and otherwise are eligible to land, 
have money, transportation, and we see they can get along in this country all 
right, wo allow them to pass through the some as the registry clerk would. In 
that capacity the matron takes the place of the inspector. That is one of my 
titles—inspectress of immigration. 

Q. How many assistants have you?—A. I have one in that work, and one who 
simply cares for the women and children when they are detained. 

Q. Is that a sufficient number?—A. If we had more we could do the work bettor 
than we do now. The matron's depa.rtment is not the easiest worked department 
there now. If the gentlemen will come down and see the work we do in one day, 
you will see for yourselves that the matron’s work is very heavy. If we find in 
607A-10 
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thst second examination that the woman we have detained is an unmarried per¬ 
son and she is going to her intended hnsband, we try to get this intended hnst^d 
to the Barge Office and try to make him see it is his place to marry this girl. Quite 
often we succeed. We have an average of 1 marriage a day during the year, per¬ 
haps a little more. 

Q. Under these circumstances?—A. Largely under these circumstances. Some¬ 
times they have been living together, and while there is no pregnancy, yet they 
should be married; probably have children, or have been cohabiting, and ought 
to be married. Then, sometimes we find the girl's intended hnsband is on the 
other side, and in such case she is generally returned. She is sent by the matron’s 
department to the board of special inquiry with the information the matron has. 
She there again states the same thing. She may change her story, but most likely 
she will tell the same story and be returned to Europe. We try to induce such 
that come together to marry; wo cannotmakethemmarry; we have no right to do 
that. In some cases the relatives of the girl appeal to the Qovemment and have 
the girl landed. During the last fiscal year we have detained in all 1,441 pregnant 
cases, which will speak itself for the work done in the matron's department. Of 
these there were 53 deported, all single girls. Thirty-three were married out of 
that 1,441. The re.st of the marriages were between such as had been cohabiting. 
Twenty-four of these 1,441 wore admitted to the relatives, either on bond or by 
appeal to the Government. Bonds are not very often accepted in any case. The 
Government does not try to have these people landed, hut tries to prevent it if 
possible. The rest were all legally in that condition, and were allowed to land. 
Wehave had probably 50 cases during the year of women whohad been unfaithful 
to their husbands, and come to their husbands in that condition, and with the 
exception of :l, who returnid, the husbands all forgave them and took them, and 
we liclieve are providing for them the same as if nothing had happened. Then a 
number of women and children are detained by the registry clerks awaiting the 
arrival of relatives; also, young girls are placed in the detention department, and 
are under thocareof the matron nntilcalledforor returned. Wo give them all the 
comforts we can under the circumstances. 

Q. Do any of the detained immigrants ever die at the Barge Office?—A. If any 
are sick we place them immediately in the hospital. That is out of the hands of 
the matron. They have medical nurses there. The medical department makes 
an inspection twice a day of the detained ]>as8engers, and if there are any signs of 
sickness at any time the matron calls the attention of the medical department to it. 

Q. Children traveling alone come under the care of the matron?—A. Sometimes 
we have them ns young as 3 and <1 years old sent hero by the relatives on the other 
side to the relatives in this country. Sometimes they are orphans, and sometimes 
their parents came before them. These children generally have their transporta¬ 
tion all the way through, or the agent has it for them. They gonerally have a 
ticket on them with the name and address or destination of the child, and we give 
it into the hands of the railroad official, and he will see that the child is placed in 
the car properly in the charge of the conductor. We telegraph to the relatives at 
wbat time and on what tram the child wiU leave this port and when it is due 
there. Where it is going to the vicinity of New York, where it can be called for, 
we keep it in our care until they call for it. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkb.) Do you think of any respect in which the law can be 
amended to promote the efficiency of the work in your department?—A. Yes; I 
think the law ought to include the immoral women that come to this country. 
There is nothing in the law as it stands under which we can send a girl back if 
she comes for that purpose. We can only bar her as an undesirable immigrant 
or likely to become a public charge. 

Q. Could you get proof to establish such cases?—A. I think I could by lookiug 
over the minutes of the board of special inquiry. 

Q. Do they find out whether a person is of that character or not?—A, In cases 
where the matron learned that girls came over here for anything else than a good 
purpose and sent them before the board they have found out that they have been 
immoral women on the other side and came here for that purpose. There have 
been some deportations on that line. In fact, I remember one case before the board 
where a girl came with a man. They came as man and wife. The examination 
showed they were not man and wife, but had only been cohabiting. The couple 
were returned to Europe, and 2 months afterwards they came back in the cabin. 
They were found out by one of the agents of the Immigration service when the 
house that the girl was in was raided. The girl was arrested and held as a witness 
against the man who had imported her. The court held the man under boil and 
he ski pp ed his bail. What became of the girl I do not know. That is out of my 
line. We have a girl there now with her young man. They came over in the 
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cabin and were sent to the Barge Office because they did not have a cent of money. 
We found on the examination that she had been living with this man for a year 
and intends to do so in this country if landed. She had no thought of mamage 
at all until she found she was detained. She at present is quite willing to be 
married, but they are both excluded as likely to become public charges, as they 
have no friends and no money. She is one of the lower class of actresses, sing¬ 
ing and playing on the violin in concert halls, and the man is a d^igner for 
millinery. Mis mother, he says, is the first lady in Worth's establishment in 
Paris, and sent him over to America to get rid of this girl. She gave him a little 
more money than he needed for his passage, and he gnietly took the girl along. 
H is mother does not know he brought the girl along. If they had had money they 
would have passed as cabin passengers and landed on the streets of New York, and 
the end of that girl would 1>9 the same as on the other side, and we would have one 
more unfortunate in this city. 

Q. Does the board recognize the common-lawmarriage where it is claimed bythe 
parties?—A. They have in one case, but in all the other cases they try to convince 
the parties that they ought to get married. They are held until the matron can 
have a talk with them and call in a missionary, perhaps, to help her out, and 
succeed finally in having them marry legally. 


New York, N. Y., Jxdy SO, 1899 . 

TESTIMONY OF ME. KOMAX DOBIEE, 

hinpector, ImmigratvM Bureau, 1 ‘ort of ISew York. 

At a meeting of the subcoinmission on Manufactures and General Business, held 
in New 'York City, July ^6, ISilU, Chairman Smyth presiding, Mr. Roman Dobler 
appeared at 13 m., and being duly sworn, testified concerning immigration as 
follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Smttii.) What is your residencef—A. Now York. 

O. What is your official position'?—A. Immigrant inspector. 

Q. Mow long have you held that iiositioii'?—A. Six years. I was stationed for 
3 years as border inspector at Cleveland, Ohio, and nave been stationed at the 
Marge Office and Ellis Island for the last 8 years. 

Q. The commission would be pleased to hear from you any suggestions you have 
to make with reference to the working of the law as it comes under your inspec¬ 
tion.—A. I think for the information of the gentlemen I had better give a lull 
detail of my duties and that probably will bring out such questions as you may 
desire to ask. 1 have charge of the boarding inspectors, who board the incoming 
passenger steamers. I have 3 contract-labor inspectors under my charge and 6 
assistant inspectors. Our duties are to go on board of ships and get the manifest 
or passenger list from the pursers, and then go into the first and second cabins, 
and there make such an examination as will determine the eligibility of the passen¬ 
gers to land under the immigration laws. The authorities have seen fit to desig¬ 
nate four classes in the cabin, American citizens, tourists, transient pawengers, 
and alien immigrants, those who express a desire to come here and remain in the 
United States. We examine these passengers as to whether they are likely to 
become a public charge and whether they are physically disabled in any way, and 
whether they have any engagements to perform labor in the United States. There 
are a great many unprotected females coming in the cabin who are going to rela¬ 
tives. and when they land here they have no way of getting to their destination, 
and by direction of the immigration authorities we generally bring them to the 
Barge Office. There are a large number of that class traveling m the second 
cabin. Thereare agreat number who, in my opinion, would likely become public 
charges, who belong to some of the clerical professions in Europe—clerks, book¬ 
keepers, and that class. They come here with very little money, $30 or $40, and 
my experience leads me to believe that they are among the first to become public 
charges after landing. After wehavemadeanexaminarion of the cabin passengers 
and passed them or held them, as the case may be, we bring the steerage {)as8engers 
to the Barge Office for an examination there. On shipboard we act as registry clerks 
and inspectors and pass on the right of the passengers to land at the dock. That 
admits them into the United States. Of course, if we find any cases^ that might 
be coming under contract we bring them to the Barge Office for special examina¬ 
tion, and make out an examination affidavit from their statements or any other 
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circnmstanees we may have cognizance of and present it to tne board. If not on 
that duty, we do duty at the Barge OfBce the sameas other inspectors. We often 
go on the line and pas.s on steerage passengers, or we write up affidavits for alleged 
violations of the alien contract-labor law or any other duties which may devolve 
on us. 1 bare a list here of the different steamers of the different lines arriving 
within the last 80 days, showing the comparative number of cabin and steerage 
passengers coming here (reading); 


Stoamsbip Hno. 


St-camKlup. 


Haiuborg Ainitricau Lino. 

Cunard . 

Amorican . 

North Gorman Lloyd. 

Antdior. 

French. 

Holland. 

White Star. 

Danish. 


Fhret Blemarck. 

Palatia . 

Lucania. 

Frieftlaurf. 

St. Paul.... 

Prinz Rog Liilspold. 

Kaiser wilbolm der Grosso 

Kurnessia. 

La Brotagne. 

La Ciascogno. 

Htatondam. 

Majestic. 

Thingvalla. 


First 

cabin. 

Second 

1 cabin. 

1 Steer- 
! age. 

172 

ue 

271) 


117 

aM) 

S63 

182 

447 

12 

69 

479 


12Ji 

:ino 

61 

92 

7Je 

315 

158 

068 

34 

im 

112 

31 

B] 

297 

32 

91 

261 

71 

(16 

487 

2ir> 

109 

344 

i 

14 

82 


T have here also n similar list of 6 of the Mediterranean ships that come here, 
belonging to the different lines, which bring the Italian immigrants: 


Htoaiuabip <iompuny. 

Stoamahlp. 

FirHt 1 
cabin. 

Secoud 

cabin. 

steerage. 



20 ; 

«io 

933 

390 

1.077 

087 

190 





11 







3 

21 


Portuguese Navigation Company . 






Q. Compared with the other 12 months of the year, do yon regard July as a 
rather slack month on immigration?— A. Yes, it is one of the lightest summer 
months we nave. 

Q. What is the capacity under law of the Fftrst Bism.arck in bringing steerage?— 
A. I have no figures to show that, but I presume they would have room for 1,200 
or b.'iOO steerage. 

Q. Do you board at quiiranline?—A. Yes. 

Q. How thorough is your inspection from quarantine nntll these immigrants 
are turned over here to the commissioner of immigration?—A. I would state here 
that with the force we have we make as thorough inspection as we can, but in my 
opinion the insjiection is not thorough enough. We have not sufficient force at the 
Barge Office. To give you an understanding of the force required for a thorough 
examination. I will say tliat the registry clerk is confronted by 30 immigrants; he 
has a group list of 30: they have a card giving their name and their number and 
letter on the manife.st, which they present to the registry clerk, and that designates 
to him tho exact location of the immigrant on the list. He then scans the list and 
sees what (luestions have been answered, and verifies that list from the statement 
of the immigrant. In the cabin we have generally 2 men, and in rare cases 8, 
because we can not spare more. We are confronted usually by 100 or 150 in the 
second cabin. There is no order or system, because they are not in line. They 
can not be gi-ouped, and we have to take them as they come to ns. We take the 
statements and hold or pass them, as tiie case may be. The inspection is not as 
thorough SB it would be at the Barge Office, hut it could be made so by sending a 
sufficient force. 

Q. How many are with you on one steamer at the quarantine?—A. Usually 2; 
in rare cases, as when the Kaiser Wilhelm der Oroase comes in, we send 8. 

Q. It depends on the number of steerage passengers as to the number of 
inspectors you send?—A. We do not examine the steerage passengers on the 
ship; simply see that they are ail brought to the Barge Office. 

y. Is it p(»8ible for anyot them to escape before coming to the Barge Office?—A. 
It is TKMsible, but rarely happens. The steamship companies are very diligent and 
careful, because they are responsible for every immigrant on the manifest. 

Q. It is not possiblo for half the immigrants to pass without examination—the 
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steerage or the second cabin?—A. The steerage passengers are all examined; they 
can not ^ape the examination. 

Q. (By Mr. FaRQCHar.) How do you verify the count of the manifest?—A. We 
lay the manifest down before us and as the first passenger comes along and is 
e.xsmined, we check his name off. When we get through we compare our lists 
and we see whether we have checked off all the passengers on the list. 

Q. Do you see or come in contact with each cabin passenger as the name is 
read?—A. We attempt to do that, but sometimes from the lack of forces we have 
no means of holding these passengers, especially the first-cabin passengers, and it 
is not the practice of the board to hamper or distress the passengers or detain 
them. 

Q. You make no inspection, really, of the steerage passengers?—A. No. 

Q. Your attention is called more 6si)ecially to the first and second cabin?—A. 
We only have usually from an hour to an hour and a half, and sometimes we find 
when we get to the dock we have not load time to examine all the passengers, and 
in that case we usually issue an order to the captain and order them detained on 
shipboard until they are all examined, which detains them that long. 

Q. Your inspection, then, covers the fir.st and second cabin?—A. Yea. 

Q. It is in connection with the cabins that you take the place of the various 
boards found at the Barge Office, and yon have the same latitude with respect to 
contract labor, diseases, and everything of that kind?—A. Yes. A doctor of the 
Marine-Hospital Service goes on board and passes the cabin pa8.sengersmedically. 

(J. Your inspection takes in nearly all the phases of the inspection of the Barge 
Office proper, as far as the first and second cabin passengers are concerned?—A. 
Yes. 

Q, Have you found contract-labor people in the first or second cabin?—A. In 
recent years a great many who desire to escape the rigid examination at the 
Barge Office that they would now have to undergo if they came in the steerage, 
pay the difference and come in cabin, expecting to escape that examination. In my 
opinion a great many contract laborers come through the cabin. Of course we 
find some, and some we do not find. We can only take their statements and have 
to land them, having no other evidence. A great many of the Mediterranean 
ships bring in cabin fieople who are iiractically destitute, hut will spend the dif¬ 
ference in the price between steerage and cabin to conio that way, expecting to lie 
landed. We bring them to the Barge Officoand hold them up. We have brought 
a number that way and they have been sent hack. 

Cj. When you board at quarantine are there any but the medical officers and 
yourselves?—A. The customs officers and the medical staff. 

O. Is it permissible for any officeinof foreign countries to appear at (luarantine 
and board the vessel and go to the dock—I mean anyone not the consul-general 
or the minister of foreign nations?—A. Yes; they get a permit. 

Q. For what purpose?—A. I could not say for what purpose. A number of per¬ 
sons come on the revenue cutter and board the ships at quarantine by permission 
of the collector of customs. He issues a permit for that purpose. Sometimes 
members of the embassies at Washington have permits issued by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to board ships at quarantine. 

CJ. They have free access to all passengers on board the ship?—A. Yes; after 
they get on shipboard. 

y. What is the time between quarantine and dock?—A. Generally we calculate 
about an hour and a halt from quarantine until the ship is docked. It dependson 
the speed of the vessel. 

Q. Can any of these parties accompany tlie vessel to the Barge Office?—A. With 
the steerage passengers; no. 

Q. They then leave with the first and second class?—A. They land with the 
cabin passengers. No one is allowed to mingle with the steerage passengers. 
Sometimes, as a matter of humanity, if a father or husband wants to see his 
child or wife, we accompany him to the person, but it is always in our presence. 

Q. There is no possible tampering with the steerage passengers between quar¬ 
antine and the Barge Office?—A. No; there are cases where railroad agents aud 
others attempt to communicate with the steerage passengers, but it is always 
detected and prohibited. Another duty we have is to discharge the American 
citizens who may be coming in steerage. As soon as they present evidence that 
they are American citizens they are immediately discharged. 

Q. But after they reach the Barge Office they are subject to the inspection and 
the care and surveillanoe of the barge officers proper?—A. Yes. 

(J. Are there any societies or bureaus of the foreign governments that have 
privileges there at the Barge Office in respect to communicating with immi¬ 
grants?—A. Yes; I understand the Italian society is located at tie Barge Office, 
and I suppose they communicate more or less with the passengers, as they are 
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right there in the hnilding. I myself, as an officer, do not approve of any commtini* 
cation whatever with the passenger nntil he has been examined and passed by the 
Government inspectors. I do not think they should be communicated with at all. 

Q. In the case of detention, until your boards pass on the case of a passenger or 
immigrant, are outsiders allowed to communicate quite freely with them, in call¬ 
ing on and caring for them, and furnishing them with money, or anything of that 
kind?—A. I believe not. I suppose the steamship agent or a near relative, in the 
presence of the inspector, has a right to communicate with the passenger and 
give him means or whatever information is necessary, not detrimental to his 
examination. 

Q. These communications between the immigrants and the outsider are always 
in the presence of an officer of the Barge Office?—A. Yes; so far as I know. 

Q. They would not have the permission unless through the commissioner of 
immigration?—A. He gives them permission; or, if it is a contract-labor case, Mr. 
Quinlan gives the permission and sends an inspector with the person. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk. ) To what class of cases do you give the most attention on 
shipboard?—A. Well, we aim to examine the passengers in the first place as to 
their occupations, to ascertain whether they are coming here under contract. Then 
we examine them as to their intentions in coming here, their business and their 
means, and whether they have an address or apy place to go to where they will 
be taken care ol; and if we find a man has no trade or occupation, or is not a 
laborer, and has very little means, we bring him to the Barge Office and let the 
board of special intiuiry x»ass on Ills case. If it is a case of an old person, a female 
going to her son or some relative, we try to verify their statements by communi¬ 
cating with the relatives. If it is a young girl traveling in cabin unprotected—fre¬ 
quently there are persons traveling in the cabin who make the ac(iuaintance of 
female passengers—we consider it would not be safe to allow them to go through 
without examination and without anyone to take an interest in them, and the 
authorities at the Barge Office see them through to their destination. 

^ Q. If, for instance, you have a reasonable suspicion that the immigrant comes 
in violation of the alien-contract-labor law, you send that immigrant to the 
Barge Office?—A. Yes. When I am examining the passengers, to facilitate the 
examination, 1 usually place him to one side and reexamine him when I get 
through with the passengers, and question him closely, and state to him that it is 
not necessary for him to have employment. I think a great many of the passen¬ 
gers are coached and instructed. They have been told to say certain things in 
order to be landed. I have had cases in which-men state positively that they are 
going to some emi)loynient on an agreement made at a certain stated price! and 
afterwards they admitted they were told to say that in order to be landed. So I 
always caution them that It is not necessary to have employment in order to be 
landed, but if he ineiste on his statement being true, I bring him to the Barge 
Office and l;efore the board. 

Q. (By Mr. Faikjuhar.) Have you matrons as inspectors of women on ship- 
hoard?—A. No; at the Barge Office we have two. 


Nkw York, N. Y., July so, 

TESTIMONY OF ME. WILLIAM WBIHE, 

InsjKvtor, hiimiyratiuH linreau, port of New York. 

At ameetingof theSubcommiesion on ManufacturesandGeneral Business, held 
In New York July 26, IsaS), Chairman Smyth presiding, Mr. William Weihe 
appeared at 13.4.') p. m., and, being duly sworn, testified on the subject-of 
immigration as follows: 

U. TSy Mr. Smyth. ) What is your name?—A. William Weihe. 

Q. Is your residence here?—A. New York City. 

Q. In what capacity are you connected with the Bureau of Immigration?—A. 
Immigrant inspector. 

Q. How long have you held that position?—A. Over 3 years. 

Q. Does that cover your full service?—A. Yes. 

tj. Will you explain to the commission the working of the department with 
which you are connected?—A. I have been most of the time on the board of special 
inqu iry, where the immigrants are examined after they leave the registering 
department, and where there is a doubt we get them there. Sometimes 1 suppose we 
get from 75 to 100 or 125 a day, according to the number of immigrants that arriye. 
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We get the card that is signed by the inspector on the line, and it states simplv 
what the cause of the detention is, and on the line of that we examine the immi¬ 
grant. If there are families we t^e the names of the father, mother, and chil¬ 
dren, ask them their destination, who pays their passage, and where they obtained 
their money. If they prove to have relatives here, or have means on which the 
board believes they are able to get along, they are admitted. If it is thonght by 
the members of the board that they should be held until it is learned whether the 
parties to whom they are going are able to take care of them, they are so held. 
Cases come there in which we nnd out manv things not discovered on the line 
when being registered, and in case we think they ought to be further invest^ated 
we hold them on what is called the deferred system. They have to produce evi¬ 
dence, or get their friends to write or come, in order to show that what they have 
previously stated is correct and that their friends are willing to tdke care of 
them. Wo examine them as to whether they have ever been guilty of crime, and 
also as to whether they are coming in under contract, notwithstanding that such 
has previously been gone into by the contract-labor bureau. Sometimes the 
immigrants deny it. Often it appears from their statements that there are con¬ 
ditions which constitute violations of the alien-contract-labor law. We have held 
cases for 2 or 3 days before they would develop, and finally they would give us 
the full information, where they were going and how they happen to be going 
there. If we can not make a case directly we refer it to the bureau of contract 
labor, or commissioner, to make a further investigation, after they have left tor 
the place they intend to go to, and thus get direct information. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakijuhar.) What is the longest period of detention that yon know 
of!—A. Sometimes 3 weeks, sometimes 4 weeks. 1 know of a case where they 
were held for 4 weeks. Some 5 Italians came in last summer; the board had 
doubts, and all were held 4 weeks. 

(3. (By Mr. Clarke.) Under what circumstances?— A. Believing they had come 
under contract with some parties in Pennsylvania, but had not a good direction. 

( 3 . (By Mr. PARt^UHAU.) The address was not clear?—A. They would not give 
it as clear as we thought they should. We finally learned that they wanted to go to 
Wampum, Pa. Each claimed to have a cousin, but neither of the cousins knew 
they were coming. Their cousins only had been there some (1 months or a year, 
as they claimed. 

( 3 . (By Mr. Smyth, ) They all told the same story?—A. Each had a separate 
cousin, but all told the same story. We finally found a letter for each of the 
immigrants written by one man. He had signed different names, but the hand¬ 
writing was the same. After being held that long they received from friends, I 
think, in the neighborhood of JBO or $60, and of course we could not hold them 
any longer. We could not directly prove a contract and they wore not a public 
charge. They had addresses to n certain destination—Newport. At first we 
thought it was Newport, Ky., but being from the western part of Pennsylvania, 
1 found it was near Wampum, Pa., a litUetown opposite, where the Pennsylvania 
road makes connection with the Pittsburg and Erie. 

Q. (By Mr. Farijuhar.) Were they going to the coal mines?—A. They did not 
state, just going to these cousins. I went out there a month afterwards, and 
made some inquiries near there, and found they had gone to work in the limestone 
quarries. 

( 3 . Do you not find a great deal of difficulty in preventing infractions of this 
alien-contract-labor law by these iuuuigants and the parties who were instru¬ 
mental in bringing them in?—A. Oh, yes; it is very difficult to get direct infor¬ 
mation. 

Q. Do you discover more of these infractions of law through the confessions of 
the immigrants under detention than in. any other way?—A. That is the only 
means we have to get it. 

Q. And in every case they acknowledge it, it is deportation?—A. Not always. 

( 3 . Do you take an equity view of the thing?—A. Yes. Supposing a man comes 
and claims he has work; he is held. We generally take his amdavit, and then the 
immigrant or the steamship agent writes to the contractor that such and such an 
immigrant is held for certain purposes, and then they come or send an affidavit. 
In most cases they deny it. We nave had parties come and acknowledge that 
they had made arrangements—had spoken to a boss and secured work; but that is 
not often the’ case. Very often we believe that they avoid the questions, even 
though they have made the arrangement; that they have secured work for the 
immigrant, but make an affidavit that they invited them to come and sent passage 
money merely as friends. The.board generally considers that for what it may be 
worth. 

Q. Has the execution of the contract-labor law on the part of the (jtovemment 
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broken up this gang sy.stera, importing laborers in groups of 5, 10,15, .lO, or 100?—A. 
They come in tliat way yet in a number of cases. 

Q. From what countries?—A. Generally from Italy, Austria-Hungary, Poland, 
and Russia. 1 will cite a few late cases. There are 15 now at the Bitrge Office 
thatcame through here on the 17th of June, 1899; they are Dalmatians or Croa- 
tiaiis. They arrived here and passed through. There were 10 or 20 They could 
not give directly any information as to where they were going to work, but 
were going to Rathbun, Iowa. We let them go and notified the Department at 
Washington, which instructed the inspector at Chicago, who traced them as far 
as Rathbun, Iowa. Ho went there and found they were working m the coal 
mines of the Star Coal Company at that place. 

y. Do yon know who are the owners of the mine?—A. No. This inspector 
reiiorted to the authorities at Washington, and on the strength of that the Secre- 
taryof (he Trea.sury issued a warrant for thearrest of theseiymen. The inspectors 
went there from New York and Baltimore and found them at the mines working, 
arrested them, and brought them here to New York. 

y. Was there any appeal taken to the Secretary of the Treasury?-A, There was 
a stay taken after they got hero: I could not say through whom. They are still 
here. They got back a week ago. 

Q. Who pays the maintenance of these 19 Croatians at the present time?—A. I 
think the steamship company. That is theway the warrant reads; they were to be 
deported at the expense of the vessel on whicn they arrived. • 
t,). And the judgment of your board wiis thatitwas contract labor?—A. They did 
not appear beforo the board; they would not say they had a contract. I was there 
at Rathbun myself as oneof the inspectors. We were informed that tlie next day 
after they arrived at Rathbun they were given caps and lamps and put to work 
with other miners in the mines. I understood that some of their relatives or 
friends there had secured this work for them, and on the strength of that they 
had como hero .and started to work, but they all claimed they bad no work when 
they arrived at the Barge Office, 

(,)>. Y'our bo;ml did not pass on the case?—A. No; it was done by the Commis- 
sionev-General, After they landed the Secretary of the Treasury issued the 
warrant, and on the strength of that they were arrested and will he deported, 

Q. That was done througli the action of the Commissioner-Goneral in Wash- 
iiigtou?—A. Yes. 

Do J'<iu know of any of tliut contract labor going into Pennsylvania, in the 
coke or n'lining regions?—A. Yes. I think the Polacks, Slovaks, Hungarians, and 
Russian Poles—over r>(» per cent of that labor goes into Pennsylvania; not only in 
tlie <‘oal mines, but in other industrial lines, such as iron and steel mills and blast 
funiiices. 

t^. Have you a knowledge of many cases where you discovered contract labor 
going into fne mining regions there last year?-A. While we have not discovered 
It. we have every reason to believe that it ie done. It is very hard to prove it. I 
take It that they are coached on the other side, and on the way over, to avoid the 
law. Very often tliey arrived one day and started to work the next. I could cite 
aiiotiier instance wliicli happened over a year ago, where a halt dozen or more 
arrived and were going to Steelton, Pa. One party who came with them had been 
in this cimiitry lieforo, and it was supposed he had brought them over. An inves¬ 
tigation was made and that man was found at work, but we could not prove a cou- 
1 raef. The manager or some one in authority employs one of their countrymen as 
foreman of the gang, and in that way they are put to work. They understand 
llie language and are apt to work at jobs around the plant. In the last 10 or 15 
years machinery has done away with a great deal of skilled labor, and I have 
heard of cases where skilled labor was willing to work, but foreigners had the 
preference boeause the work was not as skillful, 
y. Can you give the names of the firms?—A. I do not want to be personal. 

Q. You know that of your own knowledge?—A. Yes. 

Q. I do not think it would do any harm to mention any of these cases.—A. The 
reason I say that is becau,se of my former connection with the organizations and 
the maimfacturers. I will state one particular case; the La Lane Uros Jean Com- 
pimy at Harrisburg, through its manager, wrote on for a roll turner and an 
annoaler, jiromising the roll turner S39 per week and the annealer $25, We had 
the letters written by the manager on the letterhead of the co^any. The whole 
thing was investigated. These men came here and worked. We could not prove 
directly that the president of the company had authorized the manager to hire 
these people, and, it being under the criminal law, we were told we could not 
prosecute the company on account of the acts of the manager, who was a hired 
man; and wo had to let the case drop. Everything was proven—that the money 
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was sent, ancl even that the passage money was retained ont of their salarios: 
hut we could not prove that the president of the company authorized it. This 
happened, 1 think, in 1897. 

y. Were they Welsh immigrants?—A. Yes, these two came from Wales. 

y. They are now in this country, so far as you know?—A. No, these two men 
left again. The organization held them here for a while, but it took too long to 
get the case before the courts, and they went back. They were willing to go on 
the stand, but under the present law the district attorney said they could not be 
prosecuted for some time, and the case had to go by default, as it were. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Were you lormerly president of the Amalgamated A-sso- 
elation of Iron and Steel Workers?—A. Yes. 

y. Is your time as inspector and member of the board of special inqiiiry priii- 
(dpally devoted to these contract-labor cases?—A. No, it is general. As a member 
of the board of inquiry, we take up all cases. 

Q. But you are all the while on the watch for such cases as that?—A. 1 more 
particularly interest myself in that part. 

Q. Can you think how the law can be made more effectual in jireventing the 
importation of such 7 jeople?—A. By placing more restrictions on tho steamship 
company, 1 think, and having an inspection on the other side the same as in this 
country. 

Q. Yon would have the United States employ agents on the other side?—A. I 
would make that general. I am speaking generally, not alone on the confracl- 
hihor p.art. For instance, a man is coming with his family, he may have 4, or .4 
children. He arrives here with little money; his whole aim has been throughout 
Ilia life to bring his children to this country; he has practically nothing to start 
out with. It is very hard to decide to send a family of that kind back after 
spending all their money on the voyage. 1 think if a case of that kind was inves¬ 
tigated on the other side, and it was shown they did not have means, they would 
bo held back. 

Q. You do not think the steamship companies could be depended on to exclude 
that kind of people?—A. I think if they can only get the passage money they will 
take them. 

y. Take the case of these men retained here, tho Eathbun people: on what evi¬ 
dence are these men detained for deportation?—A. On the examination of the in- 
siiector at Chicago, made at Eathbun through jiarties who informed him when 
they had arrived there, and were immediately jmt to work. 

(^. He has given that evidence under oath?—A. He has at Washington, I sup¬ 
pose. 

y. So far as you know that is the only evidence against these men?—A. Yes. 

Q. They are under aocnsation of violating a penal statute, 1 suppose?—A. Yes. 

Q. And are held here without opportunity for defense on the affidavit of ono 
man; is that the situation?—A. I can not say whether on the affidavit of one man 
or not. All 1 know is the warrant was issu^ to arrest them. 

y. Do you know whether they displaced American labor there or whether the 
works were so full that the employers found room for them in addition to all the 
labor they employed before?—A. I could not say they displaced American labor; 
but I was informed that other mines in that locality were only working half time, 
and this one was working steady. 

Q. Do you know the reason of that?—A. No. 1 will say this: The majority of 
the men employed in that mine were Croatians. 

Q. If there is an abundance of work in this country for all the people now here 
who desire work, and the development of industries requires labor, you have no 
objection to that labor coming, if it comes without previous contract?—A. If they 
come voluntarily, and take their chances the same asanyother person whoarrives 
here, like they did formerly. 

y. Y on understand that to be the attitudeof labor organizations generally toward 
immigration.—A. If they come in the proper way they have no objections. 

y. (By Mr. Farijuuak.) You have foreign societiesand bureaus herethat some¬ 
what come in contact with the Barge Office and its administration. Do you think 
that it is good judgment to allow any societies to have direct communication 
with immigrants until they are landed l^ally?—A. No, I do not think it is proper 
for any foreign Government to have an office there, or at any landing port, to look 
after immigrants. 

C^. You think that if they desire to take care of them, or direct them to their 
destination, or give any help through local societies, it would be proper after the 
United States had passed on the immigrant, rather than having, in any way, con¬ 
tact with these immigrants while in the hands of the United States?—A. If a man 
with a family arrives, or a man and wife only, and they are healthy and can land. 
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I would not object to the society takingr charge of them and putting them in the 
industrial centers or agricultural sections. 

Q. That it should not be a matter of foreign interference; that is what I mean.— 
A. I would be opposed to haring societies of that kind. 

Q. Do yon know whether there is anything of that sort here at Ellis Island or 
the Barge Office?—A. There are a number of such societies that make inquiries. 

Q. Hasany society any special privilege?—A. The Italian Oorernment has. 

Q. Do yon know who is at the head of it?—A. Dr. Rossi. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) You think if the law were amended so that the contractor 
in this country should pay a fine instead of the immigrant himself, it would be 
better?—A. 1 understand the intent of the law was to prosecute the contractor who 
brought them. It was not understood at the time that the immigrant should be 
deported in the way they are doing it. The organization with which I was con¬ 
nected helped to draw up that law. That was the intention at the time, but such 
has not been done. It is impossible to convict such people. There are ways to 
avoid the law. There are always one or more foreigners in a community some¬ 
what more intelligent than their native countrymen, and through them the immi¬ 
grants are induct to come, at the suggestion of others, and thereby the parties 
that ought to be punished escape; and yet the immigrants come here and tmre the 
places of our workmen in the face of the present law, under which it takes so long 
to reach the courts for trial, even when a contract is made. 


New York. N. Y., July i'0,1899. 

TESTIHOir? 07 BE. EQISTO EOSSI, 

Chief of Italian Bureau, Port of Neio York. 

.At a meeting of the Snbcommission on Manufactures and General Business, 
held in New York City July 20, 1899, Chairman Smyth presiding. Dr. Egisto 
Rossi appeared at 1.30 p. m., and, being first duly sworn, testified concerning 
immigration as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is your name?—A. Egisto Rossi. 

Q. Your resideuoe?—A. Mount Vernon; 159 North Fulton avenue; near New 
York. 

Q. What is your business?—A. Chief of Italian bureau. 

Q. You hold an official position in that bureau?—A. Yes. 

Q. By whose appointment?—A. By the Italian Government. 

Q. An official bureau established here by the Government of which yon are a 
representative?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long?—A. Since September, 1895. 

Q. Was the bureau in existence prior to 1895?—A. It had been in existence only 
one year. 

Q. Does your Government encourage emigration to this country?—A. Not at 
all. 

Q. What was the object of your Government in establishing the bureau?—A. 
The principal object was to keep the people well informed of the existence of 
the padrone system and its evils, and to warn them against the same. 

Q. To keep your people in Italy informed?—A. Yes. And on their arrival here 
to nave a bureau so well posted as to be able to give them all necessary informa¬ 
tion; so one of our first duties is, as soon as they are discharged and come into the 
bureau, to ask where they come from, where they are going to, if they have a rela¬ 
tive or friend to care for them, what they intend to do in this country, and to try 
and hdp them as far as we can, 

9. What special privileges does your bureau enjoy at the Barge Office?—A. No 
privilege at all. We have only the right to mingle with the immigrants as soon 
as they are dlscharg^ from the board of special inquiry or from the examination 
of the registry clerks. As soon as the people are discharged, they come into my 
bureau, and they are questioned, as already stated, and put on Iheir guard about 
the dangers to which they are exposed by going to live in New York. 

Q. Omy Italian immigrants come to your bureau?—A. Only Italians. 

Q. Yon have no access to these immigrants before they pass the special in¬ 
quiry?—A. No access whatever; and I must also call your attention to this point 
especially. It would not be easy for the men of the Italian bureau to have access 
to the Itmian immigrants when they are under the control of the Federal anthori- 
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ties. Probably yon know that from the moment the immia^nts arrive on the 
steamer and leave the steamer and go on the barge which has been sent by the 
Federal Government to take them to the Barge Office for proper examination 
there le ench a close watch by the Federal employees that I think I conld. assnre 
^ou that it is absolutely impossible that anybody conld come in contact with the 
immigrants, not only a clerk of the Italian bureau, but anybody else. They are 
closely watched from the moment they arrive at the dock to the landing point. 
They pass also through a kind of escort of Federal employees, who watch every 
movement of the immigrants. If, by chance, somebody should try to approach 
the immigrant it would be immediately detected and he would be invited to appear 
before the commissioner. Then I do not know how anyone may say that the 
Italian bureau tried to interfere with the Italian immigrants, or to instruct them 
before they come into contact with the proper authorities. I should like to have 
these charges substantiated by proofs, facts, data, names of the immigrants, and 
also of the clerks who had approached these people. 

Q. {By Mr. Farquhar. ) Have you at any time since the foundation of your 
bureau, before the immigrant was officially and legally landed in this country, 
while in and under the jurisdiction of the Barge Office here—have yon or any of 
your agents employed, in any way, prohibited means to reach any immigrants from 
Italy?—A. None. 

Q. You positively swear yon never did?—A. Positively. There is, as yon know, 
a detention pen whore immigrants are temporarily detained. The reasons are 
very simple—because they have stated they are going to their relatives, as for 
instance a wife is going to join her husband, or a son a father, or vice versa. 
They are not liable to be under the jurisdiction of the board of special inquiry. 
They are detained simply because the relative to whom they are directed has not 
come. My clerks have sometimes approached them in order to ask the address 
of their relatives, us is constantly done also by the represontatives of all steamship 
companies, benevolent societies, missionary ladies, etc. And when the relatives are 
found out we teleffraph them to come down, or the son or husband is sent for if in 
the city. Often times I have allowed myself to do this kind of work, which has 
not been in violation of the law, or considered bad practice, since my attention 
has never been called to it by the commissioner, otherwise 1 would have discon¬ 
tinued it at once. But I have never allowed myself or my clerk to approach any 
immigrant who has not been regularly examined, never. 

Q. Can you tell us something about the condition of the jiadrone system when 
your bureau wiia first established ? —A. When the bureau was first established the 
conditions of the padrone were very liad, and especially to the department of our 
immigration. The padrone system has two parlies, one hero, the other in our 
country; the padrone here is in correspondence with the agent of the immigration 
on the other side of the ocean. So one of the practices used by ibis padrone was 
to write to the agents in Italy that every immigrant coming to this country should 
arrive with a letter of introduction to some banker or some bos.s or contractor. So 
a peat many of these immigrants on arriving had some letter of introduction of 
this kind. Now, I think it is a fact that this was a great deal of trouble and con¬ 
stituted one of the peatest inconveniencos for our immigrants. Now much of 
that has been stopped through the assistance of the Italian bureau. You must 
know that every immigrant coming to my bureau, who is directed to some hotel 
keeper or contractor or banker, has to say to the bureau what reason he has for 
goingthere, esiiecially when he is deetined to points distant from New York. One 
of the special duties of the bureau is to inquire, •• Where are yon going?” “I am 
going to Pittsburg, but I have to go first to New York.” “ What business have 
you to go to New York?” “I have a letter and I have to goto abankertoget 
It cashed.” " You have no need to go; your banker has to come here.” And so, 
in many of the cases, the Italians directed to distant points from New York are 
prevented from coming into the hands of the middleman and speculator, and we 
aid them to start at once for their destinations ; and so, in many coses, we advise 
the family, the uncle, or the father or the son, to meet such and such a train; 

“ Your relative will arrive on such a train, so please take proper care of him.” In 
this way, I think, we have done much to reduce the evils of the padrone system. 
It is too great a problem to be solvea entirely by a bureau like ours, of a little 
force; but certainly we have done a great deal toward preventing our immipants 
from coming into contact with the padrone. 

p. They were sending to Italy for immigrants to come to this country so that they 
might control their labor?—A. Yes. But now every Italian who has come here in 
violation of any law, and is deported by order of the Federal authorities, has to 
receive from the Italian bureau a printed card, in which is clearly stated the reason 
why he Is deported. Now, you must know ^ere is an article in our emipation 
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says every man who has been deported from the United States by order 
of Federal authonty, on receiving the card of the Italian bureau, is entitled to 
prosecute the agent who has sold him his ticket. This thing, which seems very 
small, has done a great deal to remove the abuses of the padrone system in Italy, 
Itecause wow agewts ot emigration, before listing an emigrant, knowing that 

the emigrant, if he is sent back, has a right to prosecute them, are very care¬ 
ful. They are also very careful since the (lovernment, on our complaint, has 
condemned or imprisoned some of these agents. 

Q. What is the condition of the padrone now here in New York?—A. As I 
have already imjdied, the system is much weakened for the reasons ,iust given, 
also the recent failures of some of the smaUer Italian banks, which were great 
gainers under the boss system, would be an additional proof of what I have said. 
The problem is still too huge a one to solve in so short a time, since the existence 
of the bureau, but it lias l^en modified a good deal. 

Q. Is the Italian labor in this country now controlled by padroiies '/—A, To some 
extent. 

Q. Directly or indirectly?—A. Both directly and indirectly. Now, however, 
every case ol padrone abuse which is brought to the attention of the Italian bureau 
is put under the attention of our Italian consul. 

C^. The immigrant in this country, if still the slave of the padione, has some 
claim on your bureau?—A. Certainly. I can always send a complaint, no matter 
how long he has been here. 

Q. He can look to you for help ?—A. Yes, and in many cases we have succeeded 
in having the wrong redressed. 

Q. How many cases have you had in the jiast year?—A. Twenty-five or thirty; 
maybe more. 

y. Do they still send to Italy for immigrants?—A. They still do, but iu .smaller 
profiortion. 

O. Is it not a fact that the labor of these »ewly arrived Italian immigrants is 
still controlled by padrones?—A. To some extent. 

Does the average Italian immigrant, coming to this conntry, have any¬ 
thing to do with securing his own employment? Does he not have to go to the 
padrone?—A. Some come with this idea, certainly, of needing the help of tlie 
padrone to find work. 

y. After a man goes to the padrone and gets work, does not this padrone still 
control his wages?—A. Yes, somewhat; but if he has come in coniactwitli our 
bureau it will give him such information as to prevent many going to the padrone. 

Q. Where does the average Italian immigrant deposit his money?—A. Formerly 
he used to deposit it with Italian bankers, but now, on account of many failures, 
there has been so much discredit cast upon the Italian hankers tliat many of our 
immigrants prefer to keep their savings in their houses and in their pockets. Still 
we have among our bankers some who are very honest and straightforward, 
who do their business with the same honesty and punctuality as the American 
banker of the first class, and these are well known also to the commissioner. We 
have some above reproach. 

Q. How much money do you suppose is sent back to Italy by Italian immi¬ 
grants?—A. I do not think we could give the data, because the money is sent 
sometimes through the post-office, sometimes through the bankers by draft, some¬ 
times it is sent in a registered letter, the cash itself; so I can not dare to give any 
amount. 

Q. It amounts to millions, does it not?—A. 1 could not say. 

Q. Do you regard all Italian immigranta in the United States as colonists of 
Italy, as still being under the protection of the Italian Government?—A. If they 
have naturalization papers I do not consider them as subjects of the Italian 
Kingdom. 

Q. But the general run of the Italian immigrants you consider ns colonists?— 
A. We consider them as colonists unless they have taken naturalization papers 
and, if subject to military service, have written to the foreign department in Italy 
informing the .Government that they have taken naturalization papers, and, 
therefore, are willing to renounce their allegiance to King Humbert; then, iu that 
case, he is not considered a colonist. 

Q. Unless the immigrant does so write to yonr Government, the Italian Gov¬ 
ernment does still consider him as a colonist?—A. Yes, if subject to military 
service. 

How many reports has your bureau made to the Bureau of Immigration in 
this country as to the padrone system in this countiw?—A. Of the cases that come 
under our knowledge we have taken notes in our books, and call it to the atten¬ 
tion of the Italian consnl, being cases which were outside of the jurisdiction of 
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the comuiiHBioner. However, I have called to the attention of the commieeioner 
many cases of Italian hotel keepers who have tried to get hold of the Italian immi¬ 
grants in order to epeculate upon them; because, you see, many keepers of our 
lodging houses here are a set of speculators on our own people by engaging them 
for some kind of work in which the padrone system is exercised. 

Q. Why does not the Italian Government itself, by its authority over these 
immigrant.s, place them in the hands of their consular agent here? Can you explain 
that?—A. And the bureau do the work outside of the Barge Ofidee?- 

O. We do not see why you have any right to do any business in the Barge 
Office.—A. 1 have considered the matter myself and I would be very glad in some 
way to be outside, but how can you give me the means of approaching these people 
before they come in contact with the great many people waiting for them outside 
the Barge Office? 

Q. Simply as I have proposed to yon, that your Government, which seeks so much 
the wolfari' of the Italian immigrant, should make arrangements at home that the 
Italian immigrant would know where to go and would escape these agencies. It 
is apjiarently the fault of the Government at home, is it not?—A. I do not think 
so; 1 want to call your attention to one fact. Whenever an Italian steamer 
arrives there are hundreds of people outside of the Barge Office waiting for them. 
When the immigrants are discharged from the registry clerk or the board of special 
iniiuiry. and when they have left the Barge Office, these people waiting for them 
are anxious to got possession of them. I could not get hold of the immigrant at all. 
I have thought a great deal of this. We have no desire to be in the Barge Office, 
no other purpose excejit to protect the immigrants in the way I have told yon. It 
is immaterial to me whether 1 am inside or outside. Our work conld be done by the 
consul, but how could the consul get hold of our people after they are earned off 
by their friends and relatives? How could the consul prevent their falling a prey 
to the padrone? You say provided I can do the same work; butthis doosnot seem 
to me possible outside of the Barge Office. 

tj. I f the Italian consul and his officers could not do that, how can you with one 
or two clerks do it?—A. I can- 

Q. (Interrupting.) The. futility of your bureau then is manifest by your testi¬ 
mony, is it not:—A. No, I say I can do that because the emigrants are obliged to 
come in my bureau directly; there is no egress between the immigrant and the 
railway. I'he immigrant, as soon as be is discharged, is sent tbrongh my bureau. 
There is no need of force, because he has not left the Barige Office, 

< 4 . (By Mr, Smyth.) Is it not true that your one official will pass through the 
same number that it has taken perhaps a half dozen men in the immi^ation 
bureau to attend to?—A. Yes, but the questions are not so many as in the first 
examination; after giving the usual information, if there are not suspicious cases, 
we allow them to go; if they come to friends or relatives, we call the friend or 
relative inside to get the immigrant into their hands and .say, “This immigrant 
is intrusted to you aud you will have to take care of him.” In case this man 
should complain, he will call it again to the attention of the bureau.. 

Q. How can your one man attend to this work that it takes a half dozen men 
to attend to in the other room?—A. I am not. alone. I have three clerks, who 
have fheir special business, and as soon as the people enter my bureau we take 
their names, ask where they are going to, and what kind of relatives they have. 

Q. Do you thi nk it possible for your small force to attend to that work?—A. Yes. 
Most of the cases are so simple that they do not require much further exanilna- 
tiou, but there are some who look suspicious; so we hold them for more extended 
investigation. 

Q. Do you think the work is done very thoroughly by your bureau?—A. As 
much as wo cau. It we could have more help the work would be more successful. 

tj. What caused the establishment of this Italian bureau in New York?-A. I 
have already said it was organized especially in order to break np the padrone 
.sy.stem. 

y. What privileges do you have from the United States Gtovernment?—A. Ndne 
except to occupy a room in the Barge Office to receive the immigrants as soOn as 
they are discharged. 

y. Your immigrants are sent to you instead of being sent outside?—A. Yes. 

Q. No other nation has it?—A. No othernationhasit.butnoothernationhasan 
immigration of onr kind. I mean, for instance, the German and Irish, who, when 
they arrive here, are at home. The English and the Irish speak English. On the 
contrary, onr'immigrants arrive here devoid of even elementary knowledge of the 
customs ami language. 

y. Is there not another reason—that yon have the padrone system—that does 
not exist as to other nations? Is that one reason?-A. The padrone system has its 
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principal origin here. Onr immigrants, being strange to the language of the 
country, ignorant of the conditions of this country, are in some way naturally 
attracted by those who have some experience, and these offer themselves to help 
them. The padrone system has originated in this way. It is the capturing of 
the ignorant by those who have been here some years, who know the language 
and know the customs of these people who have just arrived and do not know 
anything. So by keeping them informed we prevent somewhat the contact of 
those newly arrived with the old residents. 

Q. Did your Government agree to give penal certificates to all emigrants going 
to the United States?—A. That was agreed to. 

Q. Why have not they done so?—A. In cases where the emigrant has never had 
to do with the police they do not give any certificate. 

Q. Is it not true that less than 10 per cent come in with these certificates?—A. 
That may be exjjlained by the fact already stated, viz: that having looked over 
tne lK)okB of the police and finding that this man never has been convicted of 
crime, no certificate is given; but in any case where the immigrant has been 
imprisoned they give a penai certificate m which is given the reason and how 
long he has been imprisoned. 

y. Do you know of any criminals bearing pa.saportB, but no certificates, that 
have come to this country?—A. There was a case. 

Q. Has not there been more than one?—A, To my knowledge pnly one. That 
was the case of a man who was convicted in Genoa, and he was condemned to 
twenty years of imprisonment; but this man received his passport by mistake. 
He was ticketed by the official in Genoa. It was brought to my attention, and as 
soon as I knew it I wrote to Italy asking why this convict was given a passjiort to 
this country. This man had a wife and children in the United States who were 
American citizens, and the officer thought that in spite of his having been a con¬ 
vict the American iaw could not bar him from his family, so he would have to be 
admitted anyhow, and in his ignorance he gave him a passport. I know of many 
other criminals who have come to this country, but from other foreign ports— 
Antwerp, Hamburg, Marseilles, Havre—and, as you know, the Italian Govern¬ 
ment can have no control of that. 

Q. Your system of registration is considered very perfect?—A. Yes; the same 
as in France. 

Q. Is it true, as stated in the New York jiapers, that your Government will not 
seen to extradite criminals after they have secured entrance into the United 
States?—A, I know nothing about it. 

y. Is it true that you issued a circular letter last spring advising your Govern¬ 
ment that owing to the war with Spain labor and industry had ceased in this 
country, and directed the cessation of Italian immigration?—A. I am certain that 
the person who gave you this information did not understand my Italian circular, 
because my circular was general and occasioned by these facts; it was about a 
year ago in April- 

y. Was it the 2l8t of April?—A. I do not remember exactly. It was during 
the Spring of last year when we had had many Italian immigrants who arrived 
here without proper address of relatives and witnout sufficient money to be landed 
as the American mw requires; so I invited the Government to urge tlit the mayors 
and prefects should pay attention to this fact; that unless the emigrant had the con¬ 
ditions required to be admitted to this country, not to give any passport, and 
extend his instructions to the agent of emigration; and I added, so much more is 
it to be recommended to the prefects not to send to this country people in no con¬ 
dition to land, since the country is engaged in the war with Spain, and of course, 
as a natural result of the war. many enterprises will be reducing their work and 
will have less demand for labor. 

y. Did not your letter rather anticipate the war? Was not that in April, before 
war was declared?—A. I can not remember exactly. 

y. When the war was over did Italy again seek to increase emigration to this 
country?—A. Emigration to this country naturally increased afterwards. 

y. Is an effort being made on the part of your Government to induce emigra¬ 
tion?—A. No, as I have already stated. 

Q. fBy Mr. Farquhab.) Have you a copy of that circular?-A. I think I have. 

y. Would you present it to this commission?—A. Certainly. 

y. How long have yon lived in the United States?—A. Consecutively, I might 
say four years. 

y. How long have you been in this country?—A. In 1882, 1883, 1886, and from 
1895 to 1890. 

y. Have you any knowledge practically of the New York padrone system and 
the so-called Italian banking system here? Have you ever been engaged in it? 
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Have you had friends in it? Have yon examined as to its workings?—A. No, I 
have been engaged in no business whatever except this of the bureau. 

Q. Are we to understand you take common report very much for the matters 
you have given here in evidence; that yon have not come practically in contact 
with them yourself?—A. Only, as I say, in redressing a wrong. 

Q. Have you had any dealings with these Italian banks?—A. Except to make 
them bring money to the iramigranta when I have drafts to cash in a padrone bank. 

Q. Do you know that the Italian labor in Greater New York is entirely con¬ 
trolled by the padrones?—A. There are still some contractors who try to get hold 
of the imminants as soon as they arrive, but the proportion is a good deal less 
than it was before. I could not state exactly how many are still victimized by 
the padrone system. 

Q. Because there is not so much demand for them; not so much necessity for 
the padrones or banks?—A. And above all because they are frightened at the idea 
of our bureau punishing the agents who in any way try to abuse the immigrants; 
giving the immigrants to the padrone. We are also in communication with the 
agents in Italy. When we know that one has been abused by a padrone, we make 
inquiries, and if it is a padrone in connection with the agent in Italy, then if the 
agent is found to be in communication with the padrone his license is withdrawn, 

Q, In constructing our sewers here, in making our roadways, in private and 
municipal improvements that are going on, do yon or not know that the Italian 
help on these works is practically padrone—controlled labor? This, practically, 
not theoretically, of your owu knowledge, and with all the experience you have 
had in this bureau; do you know that practically nearly all your Italian labor is 
in slavery?—A. It is in slavery to a certain extent, but it is not as it was before. 

Q. Because there is not so much employment for it; is that one reason?—A. 
You must allow me to believe also it is due to the amount of information they 
receive as they come through my bureau, and the penalty inflicted upon the agents 
in Italy who have had to do with the padrone in the United States. 

Q. It was officially stated that in the late enlargement of the Erie Canal there 
were employed 10,000 Italians, and a little over 2,000 Americans and people of all 
other nations. These Italians worked for leas than the American wage; they 
wore operated in shifts, provided for by padrones, boarded in shanties, controlled 
by their bosses, and their whole money and financial matters conducted by these 
bosses.--A. That may be. 

(}, When you take such an American improvement as that, where $9,000,000 of 
the money of the State of New York was expended, unless there is a perfect system 
of padronism how is it possible that these contractors could be furnished with 
lOt.'iOO of these people for over two years in doing that work?—A. I wish, before 
giving my answer, I could know the details of those facts. I do not deny the pos¬ 
sibility that there may be in the United States still, as I told you, many cases of 
the padrone system existing, but while you give Italian examples I could give 
many examples of American contractors who, in despair of finding Italian padrones, 
because, as I say, they are frightened by the presence of this bureau, have employed 
for the same purpose American foremen exercising the same prerogatives as 
Italian padrones. As I told you, the padrone system is not possible to destroy with 
the means the bureau has at its dispos^ now, but you must not forget that in found¬ 
ing this bureau the Italian and American Governments had two objects in view; 
first, to try to remove the contact of the Italian immigrant with the padrone 
through the information given him by the bureau, and the second object was to 
find employment directly for our people and to scatter them through the States, 
especially in the apicultural districts. That part of the programme has not yet 
b^n carried out, for the reason that when the bureau was started circulars were 
sent to all the agricultural State boards asking them to give information as to the 
lands to be colonized and as to the conditions they were ready to make with the 
Italians, and so on. When we received good offers asking us to send there 200 or 
000 people, I thought it was necessary to send a man on the spot to examine the con¬ 
ditions. After consulting with my Government 1 replied and said: “ With the 
means at my disposition I can not do the task; there is too much responsibility. 
On the simple information you have given me I can not send people to you unless 
I know what conditions you make.” Therefore, the Government recognized the 
neoessity of establishing an Italian labor bureau, in order that the Italian immigra¬ 
tion could find employment in agricultural districts, because most of our immi¬ 
grants come from rural districts and their only natural occupation would be in the 
Western States, and the Government has acknowledged that in order to carry out 
the second part of our programme it wonld have to organize an Italian tabor 
bureau; and as this would require a good deal of expenditure there are in view 
measures to modify the present law of immigration. After many complaints 
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made by our bureau in Italy, we have been able to show to the Government that 
there are many deficiencies in the present law, so the Government has just now 
presented to Parliament a bill, which I hope will be approved, and which has 
some new ijrovisious which will be of greater benefit to our immigration in break¬ 
ing up the padrone system. 

CJ. (By Mr. Clauke.) I would like to ask it your Government receives any 
benefit from these immigrants In any way ?—A. No, at least no direct benefit. 

Q. Do they send home large sums of money to their friends, which is used for 
the purchase and improvement of real estate?—A. Yes, it may be. 

Q. And the payment of taxes f—A. It may be—taxes on their houses. 

<4- You think that probable?—A. I am certain of that. 

Q. For that reason the Government indirectly receives a groat benefit from the 
emigration of these people and their profitable emjfioyment here ?—A. Noijroiit 
besides the paymeilt of the regular tax in Italy. Everybody who is the owner of 
a house has to pay taxes, whether in Italy or abroad. 

Q. The Government is in that way indirectly benefited by the presence of these 
jxiople here more than it would be by their presence at home ?—A. I do not see 
any 8p<jcial benefit from that any more than in any other nation. 

Q. In spibi of the safeguards that yon speak of, and your preparation to send 
your men who are said to be farmers, and never were farmers, to the far West, is 
it not a tact that your people have congested in the large cities here and are sub¬ 
ject to the padrone system or employed in gangs?—A. Although the congestion of 
Itiilians here is still existent, that is duo also to the fact that immigration has sub¬ 
stantially increased in the last three years. It is not due to the mere fact that 
they want to stay in New York, btit there is a great increase over previous years. 
Tin.s year we will have about 78.000, against 59,000 last year, and when the bureau 
was founded wo had only 30,000. 

Q. Could you tall us what got«l your bureau has accomplished?—A. As I have 
already said, we do a j^eat deal of good to the immigrants as soon as they are dis¬ 
charged, in the way of informing them, and asking them for information as to where 
they are going, and taking the addresses of relatives and friends, and, if possible, 
correspond with the relatives, and if the relatives are in N ew York we send for them 
and try to give the immigrant into their hands. Or, for instance, if the immi¬ 
grant has no ticket to go to his destination we telegraph to relatives to send money 
for the journey, so the immigrant is sent direct. If there are women or children 
along, wu take special cave of them. If children go to points near to New York, 
wo try to accompany them by a clerk of the bureau. If they are going to New 
York and have no friends there, we advise them to go to proper places where 
they <-an not bo robbed. If they have relatives there we call them and talk with 
them, and give them special directions where to go in order to escape the specu¬ 
lation of the owners of the lodging houses and other speculators. Where, for 
instance, an immigrant comidains of having lieen robbed, we make special inquiry. 
It they have lost baggage or if the baggage has gone astray we make a special 
effort to find it. Many_ of these immi^ants do not know anything about safcies, 
what is iiaid, and we give all kinds of information, and advise them not to receive 
less than ii certain salary, because it is the common salary that is paid. 

I must call your attention also to the so-called “ birds of passage.” You seem 
to reproach the Italians who come here in the spring and go back in the winter. 
Now. you must consider that most of these men who come here in the spring and 
go back in the winter or fall are glad to be here while they find work to do, but as 
soon as winter comes many of these constructions are suspended, and, therefore, 
they have to return to Italy. You consider these “birds of passage ” as being to 
blam(>, and they are held by the board of special inquiry, because they have 
simply stated before the registry clerk that they have been here two or three 
time.s. I do not find anything to blame them with, because if they could find 
work during the whole year they would be glad to remain. I could give you 
statistics of men who come back here in the spring and bring their families, show¬ 
ing that our immigration is becoming more and more permanent and losing the 
character of “ birds of passaCT.” 

I have just received the following communication from an American gentleman 
here present, which says: “Tell them that many Americans, including John Jacob 
Astor, take annually to Europe and spend millions of dollars which they have taken 
from American people in rents, so why object to a few poor Italians taking back 
a few hard-earned dollars to Italy?” I submit the same to your consideration. 
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SIATEMENT 07 K£. W. H. ALLEH, 

On Rentriction of Immigration. 

348 Beid Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., October M , ISDD . 

William E. Saokf.tt, 

Secretary Indurtriol Comvtianioii, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I Bubjoin a brief statement of the argument I made before the com¬ 
mission in favor of immigration restriction, together with authorities for every 
statement made. 

The main ])uints 1 advance in support of this policy are: 

First. That a large proportion of the immigrants of later years only come here 
to hoard up money. 

Second. There are nearly .WO.OOO of this class of aliens in the country (includ¬ 
ing Asiatics), and the amount of their hoardings reaches the onoriuous sum of 
$118,(I00,(t0.yearly. 

Third. This steady absorption of gold is a serious menace to our financial sta¬ 
bility. 

I represent the Advance Labor Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., an organization that 
has alwaystakni an active interest in the Bub,iectof immigration. About lOyears 
ago we adopteil resolutions in favor of immigration restriction, and a committee, 
couststiiig of .Limes McKay, T. ,1. Meany, and myself, were appointed to agitate 
the question in other labor liodics. This committeo visited about loO labor unions, 
ot which number all but.iorl) aiiprovodof our resolution.s. In ISPliwo hadresolu- 
tions in favor of the Lodge (lorliss bill indorsed by the 2 Central Labor unions 
and the .1 district assemblies of tbe Knights of Labor of Now York and vicinity. 
We also had them uiqiroved by tlio United Brotherhood of Curiienlers at their 
national convention, and the (General Assembly of the Knights of Labor in the 
fall of 1890. 

In view of the efforts tliat havo beeii made to prove that this agitation i.B a 
nutivist movement I ilosiro to say that such is not fact. It is an economic, cot a 
Kuo w-N othing movement. 

We advocate restriction because a large portion of the immigrants of later years 
do not intend to become citizens. They are only here to hoard a small fortune, 
and as soon as that object is effected they return home. 

The last Congress saw fit to reject the Corliss aiuendment. which provided for 
the exclusion of these migratory immigi'ants, and in so doing 1 think it acted 
unwisely, for while my organization heartily supported the Lodge bill, we yet 
believe that the imniigraut who does not intenil to stay here is worse than the 
uneducated immigrant. He is worse because the loss of the money he absorbs is 
a serious menace to our tinaiicial stability. This is a phase of the immigration 
question that has been entirely overlooked; but when the American people prop¬ 
erly understand it. when they realize how much these aliens absorb, and the 
financial and economic effect of such absorptions, they will demand the enactment 
of more dyastic legislation than any that has yet been proposed. 

At one time it was supposed the Chinese were the only class of aliens who came 
here just to hoard up money; but about 1863 it transpired that theCanadians were 
nearly as bad; and still later, owing to reduced passage rates, it was seen thaV 
large numbers of the same class were coming from Europe. In tho last 18 or 1.1 
year.s tho proportion of migratory immigrants has been steadily increasing, so 
that at the present time there is good reason to believe they constitute three-fourths 
of the whole number. 

According to the reports of our Immigration Bureau the number of aliens land¬ 
ing here during the decade ending June 30,1891, was .I.Utii.Old; but these reports 
are incomplete, as they do not include the immigrants arriving here from Canada 
and Mexico since 188.1. In his rejiort for 180:1 our Chief of the Bureau ot Statistics 
cites Canadian official reports to show that 418,000 immigrants arrived at Cana¬ 
dian ports from European countries en route for the United States, between the 
years 188.1 and 1890. In addition to these, there are the native Canadians who 
come and go every year. In 1891 Congreasman Chipman, of Michigan, put their 
number at 250,000, while the Immigration Investigating Commission of 1895 esti¬ 
mates the number at 100,000, “not including those who come daily into Buffalo 
and Detroit and other border towns and cities, or the seamen on the Great Lakes,” 
so that it is safe to put the whole numlier of immigrants coming from Canada, 
or through there from Europe, between 1885 and 1890, at 950,000. Add to these 
the number reported by the Immigration Bureau and it makes a total of 6,196,913 
607a-11 
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alienA that landed here between 1880 and 1890. And yet, according to the censns 
reports, there were only 2,669,604 more foreign-bom persons here in 1890 than in 
1880. 

If all these immigrants remained here the nsnal allowance for deaths in 10 
years would be 20 per cent; but as most of them only remain here from 1 to 
3 years, 10 jwr cent is a fair allowance. Now then, if we deduct this 10 per cent 
(619,661), it appears that 3,007,348 of these aliens must have returned home in 
those 10 years; that is, an average of 300,734 yearly. 

Along with this number must ne added the immigrants from China, Japan, and 
Mexico, The census of 1860 makes no mention of Chinese immigrants; it assumes 
that after the restriction act was psuiaed none came in except those who were here 
before, while the testimony of United States ofBcials before the Stump commit¬ 
tee in 1891. and numerous newspaper reports, show that they have been stealing 
their way in ever since the act went into force. According to the report of the 
House Committee on Immigiation (1892) the Chinese were being smuggled iu'Sit 
the rate of 20,000 a year. The census of 1890 pots the Chinese population at 
107,47.7, but Wong Chin Koo, secretary of the Chinese Equal Rights League, in 
his petition against the Geary law, claimed that there were l.TO.OOO Chinese in 
that organization in this country; and he ought to know better than the census 
officials, because the Chinese are stowed away in their dwellings in such manner 
that no correct count can be made of their numbers. As to the number of Japa¬ 
nese and Meitican immigrants here, from the testimony of witnesses tofore the 
Stump committee in 1891 it appears that there mnst be not less than 26 000 of 
both nationalities in the Uiiited States. This would make the whole number of 
the,se migratory immigrants here aliout the year 1891 alxmt 47!>,000. 

Now, as to the amount of money taken away by these aliens: In 1892 the New 
York Herald investigated this matter, and, from the testimony of padrones, labor 
contractors, and steamship agents, it reached the conclusion that the average 
amount taken by the Italians was $2.50 each, while the English and Scotch immi¬ 
grants took on an average $300 each. These estimates may be fair for the 
unskilled laborers who stay here only 2 years; but it is too low for the skilled 
laborers who earn from $3 to $4 a day, and who can save from $360 to $.550 in one 
season, working 8 months in the year. It is also too low for the Chinese and 
others who stay here from 3 to 10 years, and who take away an average of $400 
each. Besides these, there are a number of these aliens who are in business 
for themselves; they own fruit stands, boarding houses, rum shops, laundries, 
barber shops, and they act as padrones, bankers, labor contractors, and steamship 
agents, ana their huardinn run op into the thousands. 

However, even if we take the lowest estimate as a basis, and assume that these 
aliens take on an average only $250 each, the total amount absorbed by the whole 
number reaches the enormous sum of $118,000,000 yearly. This does not include 
the passage rates both ways that is paid out of the wages earned here, and if 
added up would more than offset all the money that is brought by those who 
come here to stay. 

In reply to those who may think I have exag^rated the amount taken by these 
aliens. I beg to refer to F. L. Dingley on “European immigration” (p. 249), 
Special Consular Reports, 1890, wherein ho estimates thot in the 2 previous years 
alien laborers and American tourists took from us upward of $5()U.0(X),000. As 
the latter item—tourists’ expenses—is usually estimate at $100,000,000 yearly, it 
leaves $1.50,000,000 as the amount that alien laborers take away each year, which 
is $32,()00,000 a year more than my estimate. 

Now, in order to realize the true signihcance of the facts here set forth it is nec¬ 
essary to remember that the export moiement of gold, which began in 1889 and 
continued up to 189;), when it precipitated the worst panic we had had in 50 years, 
averaged only $54,000,000 for each of those years. That is less than the amount 
which the immigrants from Europe alone had been absorbing about that time, 
and less than half of what the whole number took away. Hence I was convinced 
that the gold which we hud exported in these 4 years largely represented the 
hoardings of these aliens. 

Our financial leaders, however, had another theory of the cause of the gold 
exports. Their theory was that the exports of gold were to pay for stocks that 
had been returned by foreign investors who had become alarmed about our silver 
policy. Hence it was claimed that if the Sherman law was repealed the confidence 
of foreign investors would be restored and they would cease to return their stocks; 
then the export of gold would cease, and prosperity would return. 

This theory became popular enough to force the repe^ of the Sherman law; 
but as the export of gold continued, and as prosperity did not return after that 
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law held 1)een wiped oS the statute hooks, it became evident that this theory was 
t'alse, and that our financial leaders were on the wrong scent. 

Now, the reasons which convinced me that the absorptions of these aliens had 
more to do with the outflow of gold than the Sherman law were as follows: In 
the first place, this outflow began in 1889, a year before the Sherman law was 
enacted. In the second place, while it was claimed that foreigners were losing 
faith in our stocks, it was an undeniable fact that they were making investmente 
right along. At the time of the panic, when the prices of all stocks were lowest, 
foreign capitalists were the heaviest purchasers. In the 13 months preceding this 
panic the financial reixirts certainly show that foreigners bought more of our 
stocks, bonds, industrial plants, and mining properties than they sold. In the 
third place, if it were true that this gold was being sent abroad in payment for 
returned stocks, then the most of it certainly ought to have gone to those coun¬ 
tries where the largest portion of our stocks are hdd. But such was not the fact. 
England, as is well known, holds more of our stocks than any other country, but 
she did not get the most of this gold that was exported between 1889 and 1893. 
Moat of the gold wo shipped abroad in these 4 years went to the south of Europe. 
According to the Mint report of 1892, out of J.W.OOO.OOO exported at New York 
from July 1,1891, to September 21, 1892, only 8(i,00U,000 went to England; the 
rest was shipped to France and Germany, from whence, according to the same 
report, a large portion was reahipped to Austria. 

Now, according to a statement of ex-Minister Fred. D. Grant as published in 
the New York Morning Advertiser of July 9,1893, Austria did not hold any of 
our stocks at that time. Consequently the Sherman law could not bo hold respon¬ 
sible for the shipment of gold to that country. Besides, it is well known that our 
gold continued to go to Austria after this law had been repealed. In regard to 
this later movement, it was claimed at the time that the Rothschilds, who were 
floating the Austrian loan, were borrowing the gold from ns. But this could not 
have been true, because those astute 1 ankers would not be very likely to try to 
borrow gold in the United States, where its growing scarcity and dearness had 
produced a disastrous panic, when it was plentiful and cheap in England. In a 
letter to tho New Y'ork World, under date of June 25. 1893, .Tulian Ralph calls 
attention to the abutidance and cheapness of money in England at that time. He 
says: “So phenomenally cheap is money in London to-day that it is possible to 
borrow practically ati unlimited amount at the rate of M cents a day for every 
$50,009. There is now on deposit in the Bank of England alone more than 
$250,090,000 more money than was lying there 9 months ago.” In view of these 
facts it is jireposteroue to assume that Enroiie was borrowing any gold from ns at 
that time. 

Hence, the only reasonable assumption is that, inasmuch as we did not owe 
Austria any great amount for imports of merchandise or tourists’ exjienses, this 
gold represented the hoardings of the thousands of Austrian laborers that are 
scattered all over this country. Some idea of the extent of their hoardings may 
be gathered from the evidence submitted to the Joint Committee on Immigration 
in 1890 {p. 580), which shows thataBmuchB8$75,0t)0amonth was being sentfrom 
the town of Mount Carmel, Pa., by the Huns in that vicinity. In this connection 
it is to be noted that it is only since her people began to come here in such large 
numbers that Austria has been taking our gold. 

Of course, the Austrian immigrants were not the only factors in this movement 
of gold. In later years the Italians have begun to take vast sums of our money. 
One Italian banker testified liefure the Senate committee in 1698 that his firm alone 
sent aw^ $2,000,000 the year before, and that there were about 80 other such 
firms in New York City, some of which sent away even larger amounts. 

Until 1889 the extent of tho hoardings of these aliens was not noticeable because 
our excess of exports and sales of stocks was suflicient to offset them; but about 
that time there was such an enormous increase in this class of aliens, principally 
from the south of Europe, that our excess of exports was not large enough to offset 
their hoardings, and hence we had to ship gold to make up the difference. And 
it was about this same time that a change took place in the personnel of the gold 
exporting trade. About 1889. and afterwards, the French and German houses, 
not previously active in the trade, began to take most of our gold. (U. B. Mint 
Rep., 1892.) 

Now, as before stated, the outflow of specie from 1889 to 1893, when the panic 
occurred, averaged only $54,000,000 a year; and as that is actually less than the 
amounts which the aliens from Europe alone were absorbing, it seems very evident 
that if it had not been for such absolutions the panic could not have happened, as 
our excess of exports would have been more than sufficient to offset our annual 
foreign debts. 
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That is my explanation of the panic of 1893; and I have a right to say here that 
in a letter to the Brooklyn Eagle, dated June 1, 1893, before the Sherman law was 
repealed, I predicted that such repeal would not stop the outflow of gold. As this 
prediction turned out to l.e true, I have certainly a much better right to assume 
that my explanation is correct than those who contended that the Sherman law 
was the cause of the panic. 

Now, that panic of 1893 was the worst one that we had had In .90 years. It 
caused the failure of .90,000 business firms, with liabilities of over $800,000,000, a 
shrinkage in values of many millions more, and a loss of over $300,(X)0,000 in 
wages, besides inflicting untold hardships and poverty upon thousands of our 
people. And if, as I contend, the hoarding of gold by these aliens hastened this 
event, then that is sufficient reason for exclnding them. For, if their absorptions 
could inflict such injury upon us in 1893, it is very likely to have the same effect 
upon our prosperity again. 

It may seem rash to hazard such a prediction now, when our financial leaders are 
making such boasts about our solid business prosperity; but I contend that the 
facts of current history prove that we are not as safe as those leaders seem to 
think. I contend that our present financial condition is such that we can not 
afford to lose the gold which these aliens are taking away, and that even now 
their absorptions are threatening the prosperity of the country. 

Last year the balance of trade in our favor was $530,(X)0,01)0, while our net 
imports of specie (gold and silver) were only about $25,000,00l)> The Wall street 
explanation of the reason why we got so little cash tor all this excess of exports 
is that about $250,000,01)0 of it went to pay for returned stocks, and the balance 
was need to pay interest on foreign investments, tourists' expenses, and ocean 
freights. (New York Evening Sun, Juno 17, 1899.) This e.xplanation, however, 
does not fit in with the facts. The financial reports of the Now York Sun and the 
Press certainly prove that from July 1 to Decemlier 31, 1898, foreigners bought 
more of our stocks than sold. Besides, there were outside purchases of stocks by 
foreigners that arenot included in tho regular market reports. Thns.about Octo¬ 
ber 13 a large block of Pittsburg and Western bonds were sold in Europe; the 
next month, November 18, tho .Speyer Brothers sold in London $10,000,090 worth 
of Southern Pacific bonds. If there were any sales to offset these purchases by 
foreigners, they are not recorded in the reports. 

In regard to the latter half of the last fiscal year, up to June 24, R. G. Dun's 
report of that date says that “ according to the best obtainable evidence tlie sales 
of stocks by foreigners since the Ist of .Tanuary did not exceed the purchases by 
over $13,350,000.” 

Now, I think that where tho experts are wrong in this matter is in underesti¬ 
mating the amount of our annual foreign debts. I think they underestimate the 
amount due as interest on foreign investments. But tho biggest mistake they 
make is in wholly ignoring the fact that we have this vast array of migratory 
immiCTants sending their hoards to the old country. And yet the evidence that 
there is such an army is os plain and unmistakable as is the evidence that we have 
an army of Americans who go to Europe every year. That evidence consists of 
the census reports on immigration eind population, as well as the te,stimony of 
numerous witnesses before our various Congressional committees. And there is 
certainly better evidence that these aliens absorb a big part of this trade balance 
than there is that it went to pay for returned stocks. For instance, one part of 
this trade balance is the result of our commerce with Canada. Last year it 
amounted to $.53,000,000, for which we received only $13..500,000 in cash. Now, we 
certainly do not owe that country any big amounts for tourists’ expenses or ocean 
freights': and as her people have none of our securities to dump on our market 
the only rational explanation is that the most of this balance has gone to offset the 
hoardings of the army of Canadian laborers that are scattered all over the United 
States. 

In the same way it is evident a good portion of the remainder of our trade 
balance has gone to offset the hoards of other aliens from Europe and Asia. For 
the first few years after the panic the number of immigrants declined, and the 
amount of money sent away was not so large as in former years; but at the 
present time there is good reason to holieve that’ ns much money is sent away by 
alien lalx)rer8 as ever before. 

The number of Chinese and Japanese is certainly larger than it was in 1898. 
We see proof of this in the streets of our towns and cities, in the steady expansion 
of the Chinese quarters of New York, and also in the frequent reports of their 
being smuggled in at various parte of the country. Here are a few of these 
reports which give some clew to violations of the restriction act that have been 
going on to the last fifteen years. 
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Herald Bureau, 

Corner Fifteenth and G Stref.ts NW., 

Washimjlou , I ). C ., Nuwmher ISSii . 

Chinese Inspector Scharf, stationed in New York, has submitted an elaborate 
report to the Secretary of the Treasury on the smuggling of Chinese into the 
United States. He makes several siiecific charges against United States officials at 
the ports of New York and Malone, N. Y. 

Those a t the latter port, he charges, ai-e in collusion with officials of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, and says that through such collusion great numbers of Chinese 
not entitled to enter the United States are yearly admitted into its territory. 

The great extent of the northern border of the United States has during the past 
few years afforded Chinese many opportunities to surreptitiously enter the United 
States, it is almost nuiiossible to maintain !in effective guard along its great 
length, and the vigilance exorcised at most of the ports on the Atlantic and Pacific 
has compelleil those Chinese who desired to smuggle themselves into this country 
to resort to the northern border. Most of these Chinese come by way of Halifax. 

CHAROES Al’TIiAI, COLLUSION. 

Mr. Scharf now charges that in Malone, which is in the custom district of Platts- 
burg, the officials of the Canadian Pacific Radroad, who onconrage Chinese travel 
on their road, assist, by advice, and in many cases by actual collusion with United 
States officials at that port, in getting the Chinese into tho United States. 

His charges against the New York officials are directed more against tho practice 
of examination, which, be holds, affords loopholes for illegal entry of Chinese, than 
against tho officials thomselveB. 

Copies of Inspector Scharf's report, which baa not been made public, have been 
sent to the collectors of customs in New York and Plattsburg.N. Y., with instruc¬ 
tions from Acting Secretary Hamlin to investigate tho charges and criticisms 
uiude by him and report back to the Treasury Dejiartment the facts found. 

MAY HR REFERRED To KNCILAND. 

In case it is found that Mr. Scharf's charges, that officials of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad are conniving with United States customs officials, are true, the matter 
will be brought to the attention of the British Government. The Treasury Depart¬ 
ment wiil attend to the cases of their own officials in Malone should Inspector 
Scharf's allegations prove well founded. 

Itis announced this afternoon thatW. B. Howell, special employee of the Treas¬ 
ury; J. J. Crowley, chief of the special agents, and John M. Comstock, chief of 
tho customs divi.sioii, will bo in New York Monday to meet tho customs officers on 
duty at the lake jiorts and along the Vermont and New York boundary line. The 
purpose of the conference is to arrange for a better uniformity in carrying out the 
Treasury regulations and customs laws. 

CHINESE .EVADE LAWS—COMlNO HERE IN GREAT NUMBERS—SMUGGLED INTO THE 
COUNTRY IN THE GUISE OF MERCHANTS OR UNDER BONDS. 

Despite the stringent laws on the subject, there is no doubt but that Chinese 
laborers in great numbers are being brought into this country, and many of them 
land right herein New York, and here they stay. The principal point from which 
they reach here is Havana, and so long as the rules laid down by the Treasury De¬ 
partment are in force the local officers have no remedy. The way the game is 
worked on Uncle Sam is very simple, but at the same time very effective. At 
Havana the Chinese lalxn'ers can easily liecome merchants by the payment of $25, 
that sum securing them a nominal interest in some mercantile house, and for a 
tew dollars more there is no difficultyin securing affidavits to the effect that they 
are bona fide merchants. Of course, when these are presented to Consnl-GenerM 
Williams he jiromptly vises, and the holders are entitled to admission to this 
country. With these tho local inspection officers have nothing to do; it is the 
laborers who give all the trouble. ’These men come hero on the way to Montreal, 
and are permitted to land under a (xmd of $200. This bond once given, they are 
allowed to roam about the city at will for twenty days, and it is during this time 
they perfect arrangements for staying in this country. 

They find some bona fide merchant who either wants to return to China or is 
willing to make the journey to Montreal, for a consideration, so that when the 
twenty days are up the Canadian Pacific Road transports the number of Chinamen 
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they have given bond for, bnt not the same Chinamen. The deputy collector at 
Malone, N. Y., certifies that the proper number has passed over the border, the 
bonds are canceled, and the whole transaction, so far as that particular batch of 
Celestials is concerned, is at an end. The law has apparently been enforced, but 
in reality it has been evaded in the most barefaced m inner. 

As for European immigration there are sure signs that it is rapidly reaching the 
higher rate of former years. The increase the last G months has been larger than 
for many years buck. A significant feature of last year's immigration is the evi¬ 
dence of an increase in the proportion of migratory immlgranls. Of the 811,707 
aliens who came last year, Italy sent more than any other country, 78,000; and 
according to ex-Coinmisaioner Seuner, 80 per cent of them are birds of passage. 
Among these migratory immigrants there is al ways a greater proportion of males, 
and last year's immigration figures show this proportion to be greater than in 
former years. 

In view of these facts, and considering that lalxir of all kinds commands higher 
wages than it has for many years back, I am convinced that these aliens are drain¬ 
ing the country of as much money now as they ever did before. And every dollar 
they send away goes to offset what is owing to ns abroad for excess of exports. 

That, 1 contend, is the true reason why we got so little cash for our enormous 
trade balance last year. The greater part of what was left after paying interest 
due.s, tourists' expenses, and ocean freights, has gone to offset the draftsand money 
orders of the.so aliens. 

And hence it follows that the money famine, which at this moment hangs like 
a dark cloud over the country, threatening rnln and disiister to our people, owes 
its origin to the same cause as that which prexupitated the financial crash of six 
years ago. Even if the existing money stringency should disappear for a time, 
the indications are that it is almost certain to appear again in the near future and 
produce serious results. 

The fact that we got so little cash for last year's trade balance proves that our 
annual for debt amounts to about $!)00.0(X),000. Next year one item of this debt 
(tourists' exjienses) will be doubled, perhaps trebled, on accoimt of the Paris Expo¬ 
sition. Suppose now that while this debt is groiving bigger there should come 
such a change in crop conditions, here and abroad, as to cause a decline in our 
exports. Hui h changes have hapiiened before. Thus in 189’.Joure.xce88of e^orts 
amounted to $803,000,000, and the very next year it was the other way. There 
was an unfavorable balance of $18,(KX).000. Now, even if the decline in our excess 
of exports should only be to what it was two years ago (1897), when it stood at 
$359,000,000, the result would bo that In order to settle these foreign debts we 
might have to pay out every dollar of gold there is in the National Treasury. 
And with the experience of 1898 before ns we can well imagine what would be the 
consequences of such a drain. 

Under these circumstances I hold that there are good and sufficient grounds for 
the absolute restriction of immigration. It is not right that the welfare of 80,000,000 
people should be put in .ieopardy for the benefit of a claas of alien vampires who 
have no other object in coming here bnt to rob the country of that which is the 
life blood of its trade and industry. 

Respectfully submitted. 


"W. H. Allkn. 


Washinoton, D. C., October 12,1S99. 

TESTIMOFY OF JOSEPH H. SEHHEB, 

Formerly Ctmimviinoner of Immigration at the Port of New York. 

The commission met at 10.80 a. m. 'Vice-Chairman Phillips presided and intro- 
ducedDr. JosephH. Senner, who. being first duly sworn, testified concerning immi¬ 
gration os follows: 

Q. You will please give your name and address.—A. Joseph H. Senner, 16 
Nassau street. New York City. 

Q. How long were you commissioner of immigration at the port of New York?— 
A. From March 29,1893, to Angpist 5, 1897. 

Q. I believe that yon have some statement that yon wish to make to the com¬ 
mission.—A. I preferred to put at least the general scope of my remarks on paper. 
In order to give the commission an opportunity to ask me about any specific point. 
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either in connection with same or independently of that, in reference to the immi¬ 
gration ijueBtion. If I am i)ermitted to read- 

Mr. Farquuar (interrupting): Go right ahead and read. 

The Witness; Newspapers have a great deal to say at present about the recent 
large increase in immigration. There is again, as often before, much ado about 
nothing. The report of the Immigration Bureau for the fiscal yeai- ending June 
30, IbfiO, shows a total of only 311,707, which is more than 10 per cent smaller 
than the immigration in 1800 and a great deal lees than in any year from 1880 to 
1893. While it is true that there is some increase over the preceding two vears, 
the total immigration of last year was nevertheless abnormally low, considering 
the almost unprecedented prosperity the country enjoyed alter a successful war, 
and the rapidity with which reports of such prosperity spread all over the world 
in modem times. Industrial and commercial activity and financial prosperity of 
such dimensions ought to have brought to the United States, according to all 
theories of immigration, at least twice as many immigrants as actually landed. 
According to the same theories, the largest number of immigrants ought to have 
come from the most densely populated Euroiiean countries; in .fact, just these 
countries, like, for instance, Germany, show a decided tendency of decrease in 
their immigration, while some of the most numerous types of immigrants come 
from countries which could easily support twice as large a population as they 
possess. Immigration depends upon a variety of causes, partly local, partly 
individual, partly national, partly economical, but in all these directions so 
diversified that it is hardly possible to establish rules about it. To regulate immi¬ 
gration by statute is almost as impossible a task as to control prosperity or a 
financial crisis by legislation. Some of the most potent factors of immigration, 
which is naturally based ou emigration from other countries, are entirely beyond 
our own control. All we can do is to disconrage the immigiation of undesirable 
persons, and even then opinions may greatly differ as to the desirability or unde¬ 
sirability of certain c asses of immigrants. Besides, persons who may lie very 
undesirable in a certain location are most desirable in another section of this vast 
country. This was clearly shown by the replies from governors or heads of bu¬ 
reaus of the different States, to whom the Immigration Investigating Commission 
in 1895 issued official inquiries on that subject. I beg to quote from the report 
of this commission, of which I was a member; 

“The immigration question is preeminently a national one. This nation con¬ 
sists neither of a few large cities, which, as in all countries, tnrni.sh only limited 
employment to a dense population, nor of the few States whose farms are deserted 
and whose manufacturing cities are overcrowded with idlers. Immigration con¬ 
cerns the West not less than the East, and South as well as the North, and the 
only line of policy which can be consistently recommended is one which will 
benefit the whole country moat and harm each part of it least. Certain classes in 
the community have demanded the complete abolition of immigration because of 
abuses of the natur^izationlaws in conferring the right of franchise upon newly 
arrived immigrants; of religious or race antagonisms; or because of the discour¬ 
agement induced by the recent financial depression. But it is a remarkable fact 
that, notwithstanding the financial crisis, and the widespread agitation against 
immigration, a large number of the governors of Stales have emphasized a desire 
for immigrants.” 

A great deal has been said recently about the noticeable change in the nation¬ 
alities which predominate among immijp'ants. It stands established as a fact that 
in recent years immigration from the United Kingdom, Germany and Scandina¬ 
vian countries is smaller in numbers than that from Austria-Hungary, Italy, and 
Russia (including the Poles, which have no empire of their own). I do not dis¬ 
pute this fact, though I do not hesitate to declare the statistics cited in connection 
with it as inaccurate and partly misleading. As to the causes of the remarkable 
change. I decidedly differ from themembersof the Immigration Restriction League, 
who apparently hold the steamship companies almost entirely responsible for it. 
I believe I am justified in the statement that the remarkable increase in immigra¬ 
tion from southern Italy during the last years was to a large extent, if not entirely, 
due to nothing else but the agitation of the American restrictionists, and especially 
for the so-called Lodge bill. It is not at all surprising that tens of thousands of 
Italians from the South, if illiterate, hastened to the United States Wore they 
were barred out by a new law. Only three years ago a new steamship line was 
actually started in business exclusively on this theory. As a matter of fact, immi¬ 
gration from southern Italy during the last years of financial depression and busi¬ 
ness inactivity, but of liveliest agnation of the Boston restrictionists, was larger 
than in the present year of prosperity and enormous business activity. 
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On the other hand, immigi'ation from Germany decreased to only about 10 per 
cent of what it used to be ton or fifteen years ago. The extraordinary development 
of the German Emiiire in the last decade furnishes but a partial explanation of 
this very startling phenomenon, because some of the largest immigration from 
Germany fell just in this period of German imperial rise, while the largest 
decrease only occurred during the last few years. Besides, Ireland, which is cer¬ 
tainly all but equally prosperous, shows during these same last tew years an 
enormous decrease in immigration to the United States. The same is true of the 
Scandinavian countries. Sweden, Norwaj’. and Denmark. Why, then, it may be 
asked, have the United States lost so much of their attractive jiowers for the 
thrifty and enterprising people of these Eurojiean countries? Nobody can .iustly 
claim that the richest country of the world in natural products, with its, on the 
whole, still scant population, does not any more offer sufficient opportunities. 
Nobody can justly claim that tins country is thoroughly settled, and much le.ss, 
that our demands for domestic help, with high wages and abundant opportunities 
for m.arriage, is in any way filled. Every housewife will certify to this fact. 
Wlij, then, was the influx so materially and almost instantly stopped? 

There is but one reasonable reply to these questions, and that is that the 
une(iualed vexations to which any steerage passenger was subjected since 1898 
have done their full work. The restrictive force of the law of 1898, which I per¬ 
sonally had the privilege to inaugurate practically, ha.s as yotnot been sufficiently 
recognized. The very large decrease in immigration since 1898 was heretofore 
almost exclusively attributed to our financial dejiression. That tire entire removal 
of this depression and the retiim of extraordinary business activity for more than 
a year, combined with an iiniisually successful war, ordinarily a great attraction 
by itself, had comparatively so little effect on our immigration may perhaps open 
the people’s eyes. The law now in force works immensely as a restrictive measure, 
not so much by actual prevention of the landing of undesirable persons as by the 
deterring of them, and also of many desirable, from taking passage. This is done 
in two ways; First, directly, by imposing upon the steamship companies heavy 
financial responsibilities not only for maintenance and return of all undesirable 
passengers defected at the landing, but also for maintenance and return of all 
landed immigrants who become public charges within 1 year after landing, from 
causes existing prior to landing. The steamship companies, on the other hand, 
hold their agents strictly reapon.siblo, and no agent sells a ticket to any ]io.sHible 
deportee without proper deposits or guaranties. Besides, the agent, especially in 
Italy, has, siiioe the enforcement of said law, lipen held responsible to any deported 
person for the passage money and otlier damages. Tens of thousands of would-be 
immigrants were refused tickets annually by the agents, and a still larger number 
was deterred liy the annoyancos of the minute inquiries made by agents in self- 
protection, This was and is a wholasome and beneficial restriction, because its 
effects naturally ext end principally to the less desirable. 

yuite different, however, is the second more indirect and harmful effect of 
restriction caused by the law of 1898, and I can speak of it so much more freely 
as it is universally recognized that during the tour years .and four months of my 
term as commissioner of immigration at the principal American port I faith¬ 
fully enforced the law. Even the most eligible, desirable immigrant coming, as 
they usually do, in steerage does not succeed as a rule in landing in less than 24 
hours later than his more fortunate fellow-passenger in the cabin, and not without 
a long series of vexatious, annoying, oftentimes distinctly hard tribulations, as 
they are almost unavoidable in the present procedure, requiring freiiuent removals 
and repeated examinations. And if the admission of any immigrant be in any 
way questionable, it has become quite usual that one or more weeks pass before 
the immigrant, whether male or female, adult or child, is landed. This fre¬ 
quently extended period of detention, during which the immigrant is practicaily 
treated as a prisoner, and by no means as well as an inmate of a modern and 
humanitarian prison, brings forth so many and manifold hardships to the immi¬ 
grant that iieoplo belonging to nations of higher civilization keenly resent it. I 
have called these vexations unequalod, and, as a matter of fact, they have no 
eiiual in any civilized country in the world. The statement of Mr. Schulteis 
that “They have restrictions in nearly all European countries, and they are far 
more strict in some of them than we are” (page 88 of his testimony), is entirely 
without foundation. 

Incidentally I m.ay remark right here that one of the principal objections against 
the Lodge bill rests in the necessary enormous increase in these vexations, and in 
its natural influence on immigrants from nations of a higher civilization. It has 
been repeatedly stated, with some pretense of surjirise, that Americans of Ger¬ 
man or Bohemian or Scandinavian descent are unanimously opposed to the Lodge 
bill, although they are with hardly any except ion fully able to pass its examiua- 
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tion. As a matter of fact, however, it does not help very much any single immi¬ 
grant, whether he or she is able to read and write, if his or her group of i)0 is 
admitted to examination in order, perhaps a day later, or if in his group he or she 
stands at the end of the line and has patiently waited until those preceding have 
passed the curious examination of reading, and, us originally intended also, of 
writing the translation of the American (lonstitution—a perfomiance, by the way, 
which in many cases can be nothing but a farce, because the immigrant iuB])Octor, 
in nine cases out of ten, does not understand the language at .all in which the 
document is read or written, and therefore has no possibility of proper and fair 
.iudgment. Baaed on my extended practical experience in charge of the para¬ 
mount immigration station, I state that with the present numlrer of iuspection 
aisles and of available registry clerks an introduction of the Lodge bill would 
much more than double the time for examination and thereby double the hard¬ 
ships of steerage ])aasengera. Its practical effect would, there!ore, in iny opinion, 
come dangerously near to an annihilation of immigration from nations of higher 
grade. 

In order to dispose right here of the Lodge bill, I wish to state that our opposi¬ 
tion to the same is principally baaed on our ( onviction that the proper time for 
such an educational teat is at the time of natnralixatioii and not upon admission 
to the country. We further regard its application to women not only generally 
un.iust, but practically, also, as a severe .aggravation to our much vexed servant- 
girl c(uestion. We believe that its introduction for immigrants at.aiidsin iirather 
curious contrast with the ]iresent policy of expansion and its consequence as to 
wholesale reception of illiterate, if not savage, co-citizoiis. And finally, as a pro¬ 
tective measure for American workingmen, the Lodge lull would bo simply a farce, 
because the skilled laborer, whose competition organized labor wishes to restrict, 
could at any time pass any such examination. 

I believe I have sufficiently sliown that the immigration laws now in force have 
a decided restrictive effect. ' I am far from stating that the present laws are per¬ 
fect. As membia' of the Immigration Investigating ('omiiiittee I .ioined in the 
recommendation of not loss than 39 tonendments, some of which could he easily 
carried out in an administrative way, and a good many of which I personally only 
agreed to as a compromise with the two other iiiembers of the commission. But 
will lo it is a fact hardly disiiuted by any student of the laws, and much less by any 
lierson connected with their practical handling, that the wording of the laws often 
is ambiguous and defective, I hesitate to recommend a new codification, because I 
apprehend only new comidications and difficulties and reopening of all questions 
pertaining to immigration. I believe that in duo time all e.xisting disputes can 
easily bo worked out by decisions of the courts and by improved regulations of the 
department. It appears to me that the present laws could bo enforced more effi¬ 
ciently, and that all difficulties with future immigration could be solved with the 
existing laws, provided ways and means could be found for a better distribution 
of the ininiigrimts. I stated intentionally that the difficulties with future immi¬ 
gration could be solved in this way. There are unquestionably many difficult 
problems to solve as consequences of the large immigration oi former years and 
of its jiartly uiiwholosoiiio distribution; but these problems do not fall within the 
province of the immigration laws and their handling, as there are no more immi¬ 
grants to deal with, but residents of the States, and to a large extent often citizens. 
American civilization, assisted by restriction of naturalization, will readily dispose 
of the problems from old immigration. 

As to my remark that the immigiation laws could be enforced more efficiently 
than they are, I do not wish to reflect on the honesty and conacientioiisia'ss of the 
officers. Their shortcoming, however, is unquestionable, an unavoidable conse- 
(luence of the prevailing system in their selection, qiialific.ation, and compensation. 
If there is any public service in the United States which reiiuires peculiar quali¬ 
fications in knowledge additional to the standard qualifications of any public 
officer, such as honesty, faithfulness, and energy, it is certainly the immigration 
service. The officer has not to deal with goods, but with living and speaking sub- 
.iects. He has no established standard of apiiraisement which may bo passed upon 
in wholesale, but lie has to judge of every single individual accordingto his merits. 
Aud these individuals who appear before the examining officer speak not the Amer¬ 
ican language and are not brought up in the American way. They are entitled, 
however, to all consideration due to numaii beings, and as to their eligibility as 
American residents to a fair and just judgment of their natural qualificationg. 

An officer wlio has no knowledge of foreign countries, their peculiarities and 
language, will be seriously hampered in jiassing a fair judgment on the immi¬ 
grant unless he has another officer on hand who can act as an intelligent inter¬ 
preter, and who. therefore, practically does what the American officer is supposed 
and paid to do. The prevailing system of appointing the largest num^r of 
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American offieiala without any requirement as to knowledge of foreign languages 
or countries, and to supply them with a few poorly paid and, therefore, naturally 
neither select nor competent interpreters—this system, as a matter of course, 
cripples the efficiency of the service. My former assistant in New York, Com- 
miaaioner McSweeney, evidently came to the same conclusion as to the necessity 
of a knowledge of foreign languages for an efficient service, as he has taken con¬ 
siderable pains to study Italian: and he will surely bear me out in the statement 
that he wa! materially helpeil in his administration of the office by the ability not 
not only to control the interpreter, but, if necessary, to dispense with him entirely. 

I heard it repeatedly stated, even by gentlemen of high public standing, that the 
immigration service should be exclusively handled by native Americans, who are 
alleged to iiossess, exclusively, sufficient determination to carry out the law. The 
implied insinuation against foreign-bom Americans may well be overlooked, but 
it can be emphatically stated that an immigrant inspector, or a member of the 
board of special inquiry, or a contract-laboi inspector, who h^ entirely to rely 
on the usually poor interpreter, rarely receives correct information, and therefore, 
as a rule, is unable to do .iustice to the country and to the immigrant. 

Some years ago, shortly after I a-ssumed charge of Ellis Lsland. I suggested to 
Mr, Samuel Gompers.the president of the American Federation of Labor (by the 
way, also foreign born), the advi.sability of sending immi^anf, inspectors abroad 
to return among the immigrants and to detect by personal observations all attempts 
of circumvention. Mr. Oompers embodied this suggestion in a widely reprinted 
letter to the then chaii-man of the Senate Immigration Committee. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, was done in this direction, for the very simple reason that we had no avail¬ 
able inspectors conversant with these foreign languages who could have mingled 
with immigrants and gained their confidence without being detected at once in their 
true position. 

I do not hesitate for these reasons to go on record as decidedly differing with my 
successor in office, who stated before your sohcommission that honesty and deter¬ 
mination to carry out the law are the jirincipal, if not the only, requirements for an 
Immigrant insiiector, and therefore declared himself opposed to civil-service regu¬ 
lations in this deiiartmeiit. I, on the other band, can not see any reason whatever 
why honesty and determination to carry out the law should not be combined with 
the ability to understand and to jiroperly handle the various nationalities asking 
for admission to a free country. The immigration service siifi'ers in its efficiency 
more than any other under tlio burden of political drones who are officially called to 
the silting of persons whose language they understand as little as their character. 

A person who is still struggling with the national language, and can not as yet 
express himself to the full understanding of others, is naturally iit a disadvantage, 
not only in his light tor daily bread, hut also and especially as to the recognition 
of his merits. It is therefore but natural that the foreigner is met with pre,iudice, 
which, as a rule, grows stronger and stronger, especially if commercial depression 
impairs the livelihood of the natives, and strengthens the belief that any increase 
in the supply of the labor market only increase.s’the struggle for a living. In such 
cases men are apt to lose sight of the fact that but for immigration the United 
States could never have built up its unparalleled home market, and that every 
immigrant very soon turns up as a consumer. Any American only needs to watch 
the reception of immigi ants by their relatives or friends at the immigration station 
to convince himself at once of the immense difference in the appearance and outfit 
between the newcomer and his waiting friends, most of whom only preceded him 
a short while, but all of whom are stylishly dressed in Araeri^n goods. This 
important point is generally overlooked, and not the least by workingmen who earn 
wages in the production of these very goods. 

Now, as to the character of such nationalities which recently furnished the 
largest part of immigration, I have to mention first of all the Italians. That they 
are an orderly and law-fearing class is hardly ever denied. Isolated cases of too 
free use of the knife are much too rare exceptions to annul the rule. No doubt 
they are frugal, and their standard of life is in the first years a good deal lower 
than that of the average American. But this, too, is only temporary, and Amer¬ 
ican civilization exerts its overwhelming power in due time. True enough, agood 
many Italians maintain for some years the habit of returning to Italy for a time, 
and either take along or send their savings home. Close observation, however, 
convinced me that this also is rapidly decreasing, and that at the second or third 
return to America their families come along for permanent seitlement, which of 
course makes an end to all sendings of money abroad. This change of condition 
is plainly shown by the statistics of Italian immigration of the last years as com¬ 
pared with former times. In 1883 arrived 28,217 males and 3,667 females; in 1890 
arrived 40,717 males and 11,083 females: in 1808 arrived 40,348 males and 18,365 
females from Italy. The number of Italians under 15 years in the same years was 
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2,528 in 1883, 8,769 in 1890, and 11,935 in 1898. Immigrants from Italy are Ameri¬ 
canized fast enough, as stated hy me in the North American Review of June, 1896, 
and meanwhile they are certainly very mneh more welcome than the Chinese, 
whose places they have taken in bniiding railroads and waterworks, and doing 
other labor which the native American and the immigrants from the English- 
speaking countries have long ceased to undertake. 

Another very much misjudged nationality are the Poles, whom not a few of 
our restrictionists are pleased to call Hnns; of course, with very little regard to 
ethnology and similar minor matters. I happened to get a copy of a letter 
addressed in March, 1893, by the collector of customs in Buffalo, Mr. William J, 
Morgan, to a gentleman very much interc8te<l in the question. Buffalo is known 
as a Bolish-American center. Permit me to read verbatim part of the interesting 
letter dated March 6, 1893: 

“ The Polish colony in Buffalo is quite large. The total number is 5.1,000, who 
own about 3,000 lots, valued at $6,181,Kill, and also 5 large churches and 4 school- 
houses, valued at $450,000, in addition making the total Polish real estate invest¬ 
ment in this city $6,631,000. No class of foreigners reaching here display as much 
anxiety to secure a little home at once as do the Poles. Whole streets are owned 
by them and several election districts are nearly excl usively peopled by them. 
They are well organized for the promotion and protection of Polish interests, 
there being at least one society for this purpose m nearly every Polish election 
district. 

‘ ‘As a people they pay their taxes more promptly than any other nationality, not 
excepting the Americans. They take great interest in informing themselves as 
to American iuefitutions, particularly ns to American politics, and for foreigners 
they are remarkably well informed as to our election laws. It is a well-known 
fact that when the political organizations established schools in the various local¬ 
ities for the enlightenment of voters as to the practical workings of the new 
ballot law, the Poles wore found to be the lic-st informed ns to the 8ub,1ect of any 
nationality, not excepting the Americans. They had been making thenewlawaspe- 
cial subject of study in the societies already mentioned and were very well posted. 
A.4 regards the matter of general education. I think they surpass many people now 
flocking to our shore. They are industrious and frugal and fill an important 
place among the army of unskilled labor. Socially, morally, and os regards drink 
they are as good as the generality of mankind." 

Immigration of Russian Jews was at one time alarmingly strong during the 
years of suppression and expulsion by the Russian Government. It attracted the 
attention of Americans principally bwanso it appeared to bo, and probably was, 
assisted. It invaded and actually revolutionized many lines of trade and, besides, 
aroused quite strong race prejudices. We have, however, for some time passed 
the tail end of this specific iiniiiigration, because the effects of the famous Russian 
edicts had to stop at the end of the few years which the Russian Government 
fixed for their enforcement. Merely from old habit our statesmen continue to 
worry alxiut the Baron Hirsch fund, and about its alleged but never proven 
systematic assistance of immigration. As a matter of fact, this Baron Hirscli i und 
was for years only applied to some more or less ill-fate I agricultural experiments, 
and principally to educational purposes, the tendency of which is strongly Ameri¬ 
canizing. Whenever we sucoeeded in tracing an influence of the fund or of the 
Alliance Israelite on immigration, it was exclusively in the direction of helping a 
wife or children of an American resident to join the husband and father. If there 
are evils in this immigration of Russian Jews, they belong to the category of old 
evils which are beyond the sphere of immigration laws. 

We heard quite frequently, and especially from the advocates of further restric¬ 
tion by educational or other tests, that the change in the character of immigration 
which took place in the last 10 or more years greatly added to the increase of crime. 
It is alleged that the formerly prevailing immigration from the United Kingdom, 
Germany, or from Scandinavian countries brought more law-abiding persons 
than the more illiterate recently stronger immigration from Italy, Russia, or 
Austria. In fact, the alleged close connection between illiteracy and crime always 
appears as one of the most powerful arguments for the Lodge bill. A careful 
examination of the official records about the nationality of inmates of State prisons 
shows, however, quite different results. 

I beg to submit in Appendix A reliable abstracts from official records, prepared 
by a student of the question and revised by myself. Special attention is suggested 
to the statistics from Massachusetts, the center of aptation for restriction, and 
from New York, where the greatest congestion of the so-called undesirable immi- 
raation takes place. A summary of the commitments to the enumerated institn- 
Bons in 11 l^tes and of their proportion to the total immigration into this 
country from 1886 to 1897, from the United Kingdom, Germany, Italy, Austria, 
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Russia, Sweden, and Norway, also including that from so-called Poland, fur¬ 
nishes a quite interesting result: 



Total 

commit 

muntH. 

ImmiRra- 
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In this table the figures from Poland, which was recognized as an independent 
country only by the American statisti(;iana, but unfortunately had ceased to exist 
long before these statisticians were bom, were evenly distributed between Russia 
and Austria, thereby following quite closely the proportion on the actual parti¬ 
tion. It appears from this table that Italy, Austria, and Russia furnished a much 
smaller proportion of commitments than their more literate fellow States from 
the north of Europe. The plea of danger to our national inoVals, of contamina¬ 
tion by the larger infinx of illiterates, hardly stands the illumination of facts. I 
wish to state, however, that the statistics .are only submitted for what they are 
worth, as I am in general not an admirer of and much less a believer in statistics, 
unless they are prepared with far more accuracy than has been and largely still is 
the case for immigration matters. 

The largo and complex subject of the infinence of immigration on wages can 
not be treated in the ordinary way of jumping to conclusions from a few facts 
within the much-limited eyeaightof a casual observer. Wages depend upon the 
iron law of demand and supply, only limited by the minimum standard of life on 
one side and by the maximum pow('r of organization on the other. Furthermore, 
the standard of life stands in close connection with the much-varying purchasing 
power of money, and organized labor is met by combinations of capital, which at 
times are forceful, at otliev times windy. It is therefore enormously diflicult to 
draw any reliable conclusion from mere statements of the amount of wages, with¬ 
out taking into close consideration the infinences prevailing at the specific time. 

The late Henry (leorge, who built uj) his brilliant syllogisms on the abnormal 
conditions of a pioneer State of gold minors, i umished a warning example of the 
danger in treating this perplexing subject, even for the most brilliant and loftiest 
minds. In this jilace 1 desire but to contradict em])hatically the widespread 
opinion that wages have fallen with the setting in of greivt tides of immigration. 
As far back as Ifiill an exhaustive report of a Senate committee charged with the 
duty of ascertaining the cause of prices and wages of labor stated that wages 
have lieen highest during the years of heaviest immigration, which were naturally 
coinciding with the periods of prosperity, and further that they have steadily in¬ 
creased during the last three decades. The Immigration Investimting Commis¬ 
sion before mentioned stated on this subject, page 10: “It would bemanifestiy 
unfair, however, to j um]> to tlie conclusion that in-migration has increased wages, 
though for that position something may be said. Trade unions have unquestion¬ 
ably lieen a potent influence in increasing wages, and immigrants have made, 
broadly speaking, firstrclass trades-unionists.” 

In Appendix B 1 beg to submit a few tables, based on official bulletins and re¬ 
ports. Table I proves that in no single instance average wages were lower in the 
twelve largest cities in the year 1M9G than in 1H70; that, on the contrary, an 
increase in wages took place in spite of the large immigration that pour^ in since 
1870, in many trades such advance even assuming quite respectable proportions. 
Table II compares the average retail iirices of 1873 with those of 1897; Table III 
compares the purchasing power of money in the same years in Massachusetts, and, 
finally. Table IV shows the course of wages in each year from 1870 to 1897, with 
percentages of increase and amount of immigration in the corresponding years. 

These tables, as far as statistics are at all able to prove, show that, with but two 
exceptions, larger quantities of all commodities enumerated could be purchased 
in 1897 than in 1873. or, in other words, that the purchasing power of wages was 
larger. It will be noticed that flour, sugar, dry goods, and coal show especldly 
large peroen^es of Increase. The laboring classes ought to consider whether or 
not without immigration such a development would have been possible, and prin¬ 
cipally whether or not the commodities enumerated could ever have been pro- 
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duced so cheaply. Table IV deserves the greatest attention by the laboring classes, 
as it clearly shows that the highest Increase in wages as compared with 1870 took 
place in the years when immigration into the United States was the greatest. 

1 expressed before my skepticism as to immigration statistics, and desire to 
emphasize it on the strength of close observation during several years. Appar¬ 
ently we have very complete records, at least since 1850, about the number, 
nationalities, ages, destination, and money of immigrants. The most superficial 
comparison of census figures and immigration statistics, however, shows at once 
that either of the two must bo entirely wrong, oven as to the simplest of all 
accounts, the number ol immigrants. Some of these very large discrepancies 
may be explained by the neglect, prior to I89S, of determining whether an immi¬ 
grant had been in the United States before, and therefore had not been counted 
twice or even more times. 

The immigration station in New York, which was under my personal charge, 
had beyond doubt the best organized statistical biireuii as to immigrants. Never¬ 
theless, in carofullylooking up old records, I found that the largest part of statis¬ 
tical figures was based on gnie.sswork without actual counting of numbers, and as 
to nationalities, ages, or destination often without records of any examination as 
to these points. It can not bo different as long as appointments to office are prin¬ 
cipally dictated by the desire to give to a friend an opportunity of drawing a salary 
from Uncle .Sain. As to destination and money the statistics are simply absurd. 
About one-half, if not all, of the immigrants are recorded with destination as New 
York. No immigrant will ever tell the truth about his available money, and the 
law of 1898, which only obliges him to disclose his treasure it ho has lc.s8 than $110, 
made any kind of exactness about the amount brought into the United States by 
immigrants plainly impossible. I know jicrsonally of more than one case where 
immigrants held as paupers ou account of their own statements and appearance, 
under the pressure of impondin.g deportation disclosed thousands, and I remember 
one case in which we were all startled by aBussian immigrant showing, finally, not 
less than $4(1,(lUO in good drafts and money. As to nationalities, our statistics are 
eijually unreliable, and not the least on account of the ignorance of inspectors as 
to the manifold nationalities of polyglot Europe, or ou account of the fretiuent 
not always well-advised changes in the make-up of the tables. I lay stress on 
these findings as important, liocau.se of the general overestiiaatioii of so-called 
official statistics. 

Permit me finally, before concluding this testimony with a few general remarks, 
to tarn to the different attacks made upon me on account of my determined posi¬ 
tion on the immigration question. Your own pamphlet on immigration contains, on 

S ige 25, the statement of Mr. Shulteis that I am one of the agents of the Baron 
irsch fund and a countryman of Baron Hirsch, and that after I went out of office 
I immediately went back into the same service. These statements are as eijually 
malicious as untrue. It is a matter of record that I had at uo time any connec¬ 
tion whatsoever, in business or otherwise, with the Baron Hirscli fund, and as an 
Austrian I could never have been a countryman of the Bavarian Baron Hirsch. 
Only a few weeks ego the New York Press designated mo as an agent of the Ger¬ 
man colonial party, indeed a very high compliment for an Austrian who never 
had any.honds of allegiance to the Kaiser. If anything, tliese two statements 

F rovo clearly the lack of knowledge of European geography and ethnology, which 
mentioned as an obstacle to a proper enforcement of immigrat.on laws. Other 
insinuations, including those from a United States Senator on the fioor of the Sen¬ 
ate, are of the same character. 1 may take it as a personal compliment if such 
personal attacks are believed necessary to weaken the force of my argiunents. 

In conclusion, I bog to state that in my conviction the danger from immigration 
to the welfare of our country is actually decreasing from year to year. It is obvi¬ 
ously clear that a nation of 70,0(K),0(X) inhabilants assimilates very much easier 
;iOO,0(X) or 400,000 foreigners tnan a nation of 40,000,000 could ever assimilate 
700,0(W to 800,000 a year. Besides, while the United States are continually pro¬ 
gressing and strengthening as a nation, Europe does by no means stand still. 
From year to year education, civilization, and wealth, and with this the general 
standard of life, advance also in Europe. If the Lodge bill, us I believe, can not 
be p^sed within the next tew years, it will become obsolete from lack of illiterates 
in Europe. I freely admit that the immense immigration of former years, prior 
to the new law of 189,8, created quite a number of difficult problems tor the United 
States, especially on the political field, but no new law on immigration would or 
could assist in solving the problems of old immigration. As stated before, Ameri¬ 
can civilization will work them out successfully. We may help it by strictness in 
the admission of foreigners to the privilege of voting, but it is absurd to protect 
the ballot box at the porte of entry and to exclude sturdy and useful immigrants 
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who desire to he admitted to the blessiBgs of this free country of ours and are 
ready to assume the duties of American citizenship in the course of time. We may 
further assist the forceful work of an American civilization on the millions of 
former immigrants by a systematic inttuence on their better distribution over the 
country; and in this respect the suggestion of the present commissioner-general, 
in designating by statutes the heads of State bureaus of labor statisUcs as agents 
of the Federal Government for collecting information about the condition of trade 
and labor, may be more fruitful than if applied to newcomers. 

As to immigrants proper, I suggested to the Immigration Investigating Commit¬ 
tee, and it was embodied in their report, that an immigrant clearing house, with per¬ 
manent exhibition, should be erected by private enterprise under Government 
control f or the purj)o.se of influencing a better distribution. This country is not yet 
ripe, and will not be in the lifetimo of any of us, for shutting our doors tightly to 
the brawny laborer who is willing and able to at least improve our much neglected 
roads and to perform other menial work which the Americans, for one reason or 
another, are loath to perform. What we need, besides improvement of our nat¬ 
uralization laws, are ways and means for a more appropriate distribution of the 
Immigrants, so that the newcomers may be directed to the localities where they 
are iieculiarly needed and into the work for which they are fitted; in other words, 
where they could do the most good to the country as well as to themselves. As to 
restrictions, however, the law of 1893, if properly enforced, is amply restrictive, 
and as a matter of fact we have now rather more restriction thftii is beneficial to 
the country. 


Ari>KNi)ix A. 

KTATISTIOS ABOUT IMMKlBATtO.N’ ANP UKIME. 

According to the State reports from Ma-ssachusetts for the year ending Septem¬ 
ber 30,1807, of 830 inmates of the State prison in that year 81 were natives of 
Great Britain (37 of England and !>4 of Ireland), whereas only 3.) were born in 
Italy, 8 in Russia. 3 in Poland (so called), and 2 in Austria. Taking the official 
returns of the jails and houses of con’ection in the State of Massachusetts for 
the year ending Septemlior 30,1897, of 28,7n5 inmates of these institutions lO.OOti 
were natives of Great Britain (1 ,(>1.7 from England, ,510 from Scotland, 7,881 from 
Ircdand), and 491 were natives of Sweden and Norway, as against 252 Italians, 78 
Poles, and 94 Russians, iiO from Austria, 10 Armenians, 2 Syrians, 16 Hungarians. 
The commitments for drunkenness to ad jieual institutions in the State of Massa¬ 
chusetts for the year ending September .30. 1897, furnish considerable food for 
reflection. Of 21,443 commitments for drunkenness, 8,360 were natives of Great 
Britain (6,777 from Ireland, 1,170 from England, 413 from Scotland). 299 from 
Sweden and Norway, 94 from Germany, 59 from Italy, 71 from Finland, 41 from 
Poland (so called), 25 from Russia. The three State prisons of the State of Neu’ 
York for the year ending September 30,1896, had 3,120 inmates, 339 of which were 
natives of Great Britain (10.) of England, 37 of Scotland, 197 of Ireland), 192 were 
German, 156 Italians, 60 Austrians, 47 Russians, 36 Poles. The Matteawan State 
Hospital for the Criminal Insane during the year ending September 30, 1896, con¬ 
tained 21 natives of Great Britain (6 England, 15 Ireland), 15 Germans, 8 Italians, 
2 Austrians, 1 Russian, and 1 Pole. 

An investigation of the nationality of the persons committed to the State pris¬ 
ons in Illinois (containing tho second largest city and a very great proportion of 
immigrants) during tho year ending September 30, 1896, shows, of a total of 2,218, 
126 natives ot Great Britain (35 England, 88 Ireland, 3 Scotland), 130 natives of 
Germany, 24 Italians. 19 Russians, 19 Austrians, and 22 Swedes and Norwegians. 
The Illinois State reformatory during the year ending September 30,1896, con¬ 
tained 694 inmates, of whom 8 were natives of Great Britain (4 Ireland, 4 Eng¬ 
land), 30 of Germany, 8 of Sweden and Norway, 10 of Italy, 1 of Austria, 2 of 
Russia, and 7 of Poland (so called); Southern Illinois penitentiary at Chester, 
out of 869 there were 3? from Ireland, 15 from Germany, 2 from Italy, no Hun¬ 
garians, and no Poles. 

Pennsylvania, another one of the State.s which receives a large percentage of 
foreign immigration from Austria and Italy, has but incomplete prison statistics; 
but an examination of the official reports snows that of 947 inmates of penitenti¬ 
aries in 1896,47 were natives of Great Britain (25 from Ireland, 22 from England), 
and 42 natives of Germany. The other foreign-bom inmates are bunched together, 
and the reports show 61 natives of all other foreign countries as against 89 natives 
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of Groat Britain and Germany. The ooimnitments to county jails and work¬ 
houses in Pennsylvania show 538 natives of Great Britain and Germany as against 
483 natives of au other foreign countries not specified. The statistics of outdoor 
relief in Pennsylvania show 1,090 natives of Germany, 3,134 natives of Great 
Britain (3,101 Ireland, 930 England, 103 Scotland), as against 833 natives of all 
other foreign countries not specified. 

The official reports of the New Jerney State prison show of 1.131 inmates, during 
the year 1897, 80 were natives of Great Brltaiu (44 of England, 9 Scotland, 27 Ire¬ 
land), 61 natives of Germany, 43 Italians, 7 Austrians, 10 Russians, and 3 Foies, 
The Essex County penitentiary in 1IW7 contained 839 inmates, of whom 135 were 
natives of Great Britain (33 England, 6 Scotland, 94 Ireland), 79 were Germans, 
35 Italians, 9 Russians, 10 Austrians, and 4 Poles. The Hudson County peniten¬ 
tial showed 815 inmates in 1897, of whom 1.33 were natives of Great Britain (33 
of England, 11 Scotland, 119 Ireland), 101 (Germans, 40 Italians, 11 Russians, 0 
Austrians, and 8 Poles. 

The State of Connecticut (like the former one of those States in which the pro¬ 
portion of Italian and Slavonic immigration is comparatively large) shows in its 
prison reports for 1897 of a total number of 444 confined in the Connecticut State 
prison, 40 were natives of Great Britain (10 of England, 30 of Ireland), 18 Germans, 
33 Italians, 4 Poles, 8 Russians, and 2 Austrians. The total commitments to the 
Connecticut School for Boys at Meriden, Conn., during the year 1896-97 were 160. 
Of this number 43 were Irish. 15 Germans, 5 Italians. 8 Russians, and 3 Austrians. 
The Connecticut Industrial School for Girls at Middletown, Conn., showed the 
number of inmates committed in 1896 to lie 1,257, of which 277 wore Irish, 55 Ger¬ 
mans, 8 Italians, 1 Hungarian, and 1 Russian-Pole. 

Taking the State of Ohio, we find on examination of the official reports that 
the total number confined in the Ohio penitentiary in 1897 was 2,435. Of this 
number 49 were natives of Great Britain (23 of England, 7 of Scotland, 19 of 
Ireland), 08 of Germany, 7 of Italy, 14 of Austria, 8 of Russia, and 1 of Poland 
(so called). Of a total of 3,30 commitments to the Ohio State roforraatory in the 
same year 13 were natives of Great Britain (7 of England, 1 of Scotland, 3 of 
Ireland), 3 of Germany, 1 of Austria, 1 of Russia, and 2 of Polaud (so called). 

The State of Indiniui shows the following comiiarative nationalities among its 
prisoners; The Indiana State prison (north) in 1896 contained 842 inmates, of 
whom 10 were from Great Britain (4 from England, 6 from Ireland), 26 from 
Germany, 3 from Hungary, and 2 from Italy. The Indiana State prison (south) 
contained 817 iumates in 1896, of whom 5 wore natives of Great Britain (4 from 
E^land and 1 from Ireland), 11 natives of Germany, and 2 of Italy. 

The State of Missouri shows the following figures: The State ^nitentiary in 
1896 contained 1,923 persons, of whom 44 were natives of Great Britain (20 from 
England. 2 from Scotland, 22 from Ireland), 54 natives of (Jermany, 4 of Austria, 
3 of Russia, and 3 of Italy. 

The Wisconsin State prison in 1896 contained 318 inmates, of whom 17 were 
natives of Great Britain (6 of England, 3 of Scotland, and 9 of Ireland), 38 natives 
of Germany, 1 of Austria, 15 of Sweden and Norway, 1 of Italy, 2 of Russia, and 
1 of Poland (so called). 

The State penitentiary of Minnesota in 1895 contained 410 inmates, of whom 27 
were bom in Great Britain (13 in England, 15 in Ireland), 35 in Germany, and 7 
in Russia. 

The State of Michigan does not appear to pnblish any prison statistics. The 
only report that is accessible is that of the Detroit house of correction, which 
contained 3,143 inmates in 1897. Of this number 201 were natives of Great Britain 
(63 of England, 27 of Scotland, 111 of Ireland), 193 wore natives of Germany, 6 of 
Italy, 4 of Austria. 28 of Poland (so called), and 2 of Russia. 


ArPKNPix B. 


STATISTICS ABOUT lUMIUBATlON AND WAGES. 

The bulletin of the Department of Labor in Washington, No. 18, September, 
1898, in its first article, entitled “ Wages in the United States and Europe, 1870 to 
1898,” quotes the average daily wages in 12 of the largest cities in the United 
States in the years 1870 to 1898. For purposes of comparison we take the 
average wages in each occupation in the years 1870 and 1898 m these 12 cities. 
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TABLE I. 


Ofi'upationu. 


Blai’-ksmiths. 

BlacksmitliH' helporn . 

Boilfir niakors. 

HoUerinakors’ holporH 

Bricklayers . 

(’abitmtmakors. 

Carpenters . 

CompoaitorH.. 

Conductfirs, railroad .. 
Engineers, ruilro^ ... 

Firemen, railroad. 

Hodcarriors. 

Iron inoldurs.. 


]87(). 

1898. j 

12 43 

|2.Mi 

1.46} 

1.52} ! 

! 

1.41 

LSI} 

8 15J 

8 51} 

2.14 

2 29} 

2.3I>} 

2.52} 

8.181 

2.81} 

3 4:1 

4 (J3} 

3.22} 

4.42| 

1.75 

2.211 1 

1.7.M 

2 00} 1 

2 »)} 

2.601 


Oc<*upations 


Iflrd. 


im. 


Iron molders' helpers. 

Joiners... 

Laborers, street. 

laborers, other. 

MaehiniHtK. 

Machinists' heliwrs. 

Masons, stone. 

Painters, house.. 

Patternmakers, iron works 
Plumiiers...| 

Teamsters. I 


$1.53 
2 25} 
1 4«| 

1 39} 

2 30} 

1 M 

2 80} 
2 . 22 } 
2.70 
2 74} 
3.07 
1.58} 


$ 1 . 68 } 
2.47 
1 65} 

1 45 

2 41 

1 35} 

3 a)} 

2 W 

2 90 
3.15} 

3 Zi 

1 . 88 } 


In order corroctly to estimate the actual advance that wages have made in this 
country sintte 18<0 the jirices of ommoditics and the purchasing power of money 
inuat 1 j 0 taken into account. For this purpose the Twenty-eightii Annual Report 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, published in March, 18B8, may 
be consulted. This report contains a table showing the average retail price of 
commodities during certain years In tween ISOO and 1807 in Massachusetts. We 
select the year 1872. and comimre tlio average retail prices, expressed in the gold 
standard, for that yoai- with the year 1897. 


Taulk II.—.Ipcmpc retailprU'e.t for the yearn 1S7-1 ami JS!>7. 


Article. 


Flcmr; 

Wheat, suporfluo. 
Wheat, family.... 

llyo.. 

Cornmeol. 

CJodflsh, dry. 

Kice. 

Beans. 

Te^ oolong. 

Coiree, Rio: 

(Jreen. 

Roasted. 

Sugar: 

Good brown. 

Coffee. 

Granulated. 

UolHHses: 

New Orleans. 

Porto Rico. 

Sirup.. 

Soap, common. 

Starch . 

Beef: 

Roa.sting . 

Soup. 

Rump Htouk. 

Corned. 

Veal: 

Fore quarter . 

Hind quarter. 

Cutlets. 

Hutton: 

Fore quarter. 

Chops.. 

Leg.. 

Pork: 

Fresh. 

Salted. 

Hams, smoked. 

Shoulders, corned. 

Sausages. 

Lard. 

Batter. 



1872. 

lHiJ7. 

IncruoHu 
(+)and 
decrease 
(--) in 
1897. Oft 
compared 
with 1872. 

.barrel. 

$Jl).75 

$6,621 

I\t ernt. 
-38.37 

.. do... 

12.75 

5.80 

••54.51 

}M)un(l. 

.(«} 

■ Uij 

~ 2.56 

...do.... 

.01} 

.03 

■J-71.43 

...do... 

.08} 

•U7A 

12 12 

...do_ 

.111 

.07} 

-30.18 

.quart.. 

.09} 

.07 

-26 32 

pound.. 

.60 

.461 

-32.75 

...do_ 

,34i 

.311 

- 8.91 

...do— 

.12* 

.28 

-84.12 

...do_ 


.04$ 

-63.66 

...do_ 

• lilt 

.W| 

-56.56 

...do— 

.12 

.061 

-52.06 

gallon.. 

.70 

60 

-28.67 

...do_ 

.76} 

.49} 

-35 OH 

...do_ 

. 75 

.62^ 

-29 52 

pound. 

.08 

.041 

-48.68 

...do— 

12i 

.071 

-41.22 

..do.... 

.10 

.141 

■22.81 

..do_ 

.07} 

.058 

-26..0 

...do— 

.2!l* 

.25} 

-12 90 

..do— 

.10} 

,00^ 

-10.20 

..do — 

.101 

.m 

-23.81 

..do .. 

.17 

.12} 

- 24.84 

..do .. 

.261 

.211 

-23.01 

..do— 

.101 

.07} 

-30.63 

..do— 

.IS* 

.20 

+31.16 

..do.... 

.19 

.lit 

-88.16 

..do— 

.121 

.10 

-20.00 

..do_ 

.11 

.oui 

-18.18 

..do— 

.131 

.101 

.13} 

- 1.28 

.-do.-.. 

.09 

-12.20 

..do.... 

• la* 

.10} 

-13 30 

-.do_ 

• HJ 

.08 

-45.76 

..do_ 

.391 

.24} 

-88.00 
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Tablf. II.—.Ipmif/c retailpricm for the yearn tS7S and Continued. 


Artichi. 

■ . j 

j 

I8?>. 

1807. 

Inc-roaso 
{ + ) and 
docrenso 
( -) in 
1897. as 
compRr(‘d 
with 1872i 

CheefMS. 

1 

.pound- 1 

1 

.Hi 

.11 

Per vent. 
-20.00 



I Iti 

l.OU 

.051 

~ . 65 

Milk. 

.. quart - 

.08 

-29.17 



.») 

.23i 

6.00 

-21.67 

Coal. 


it 25 

-36.14 

Wood, hard . 

. cord 

lit. I2i 

N.4U 

-16.92 



7 (XJ 

1 6. »7 

- .43 

Shirtlnq 

4 1 brown.. 

. yard. 

.i;{ 

.fl8j 

-JM.62 

4^-4 bleached. 

.do. 

.16 

081 

-46.88 

Sheeting- 

5) H brown. 

.do ... 

11 

.(Ki 

-.'10.29 


.do ... 

m 

.09} 

10 

-fjO.m 


....do 

-(«.04 

Ticking . 

.<!(► .. 

.21 

.11 

-54.17 

Prints -.:. 

.-.do 

• 111 

.0.5^ 

-54.61 

Men'.s heavy boots. 

Rents 

4-r<K>m tonomeuts.. 

...jMiir. i 

n id 

2 05i 

-47.84 

.month , 

14 75 


-41.44 

0 room Icneuieuts. 

.do... 

16.00 

11.61 

-27.44 

Board: 

Mon .. 

. week 

.5 62 

4.62 

-17.70 

Woni(*n. 

. ..do. .. 

;} 75 i 

(} i‘i6 

- 2.40 


The full si^ifioance of these jirice comparisons will be more apparent if the fol¬ 
lowing table is studied, showing the cjuantity of each article purchasable for $lin 
the yours IS.'i and ISilT in Massachusetts: 

Tabi.k III. - I*in'clKO<in(j jiom-r of money fitr the ye.orn /.?7g and 


g\rt iclc. 


Wbutjl would 
l>uy in-- 


Inrroftflo 
( f)und 
ilucroARo 
(- ) in 
18»7, RH 
fomi)Rro(l 
with 


Flour: 

Wheat, Huporfino_ 

Wheat, family. 

Rye.. 

Cornmeal. 

Codfish, dry. 

Rice. 

Beaus. 

Tea, oolouK.... 

Coffee: 

Rio, p'oen. 

Rio. roasted. 

Su^ar: 

Good hrown. 

Coffoo . 

Granulated. 

Malaasos’ 

Now Orleans. 

Porto Rico. 

Sirup. 

Soap, Common . 

Starch. 

Roasting;. 

Soup. 

Rump steak . 

Corned . 

Veal- 

Fore quarter. 

Hind quarter. 

Cutlets. 

Mutton 

Forequarter . 

Leg. 

Chops.. 

607a-12 


. - do... 

....do.... 
.., do... 
.. do.... 

. do .. 
-finartM.. 

.pounds 

....dti.... 
... do... 

_do... 

_do... 

_do_ 

.gallons 
—do.. 

.. do 
.pounds 
_do_ 

.... do... 

.do .. 

.. do_ 

...do_ 

do_ 

-do— 

.... do— 

.do_ 

_do_ 

....do.... 


IK IH 

ir> :w 
:n ari 
55 .v> 
ia.a> 

K it*} 

10 r>a 

1.45 

2.K} 

a a'» 


O.KO 
u rt2 
s 


1 

I :}l 
1 [ii 
ia.5o 

H 10 


5 26 
i;} j;} 
;} 

M 52 


» 52 
5 85 
2 M 


0.80 

5.2K 

6.61 


i'rr rout. 


liO.llO 

+ m 67 

id 48 

f124.19 

i}2.26 

»- 2.23 

.’14.4H 

- 37 93 

lii 89 

+ 13.85 

12 82 

1- 43.50 

14 29 

(- 35.84 

2.16 

+ 48.97 

3 21 

i- 9.93 

3 57 

[-51.19 

21 28 

-} 117 14 

21.74 

+ 128 30 

17 m : 

+ 114.41 

2 iJO 


2 0:1 

+ 54.20 

1 89 

+ 42 11 

'Si 81 

+ 90.48 

14 08 

+ 71.02 

6 85 

-i 30.21 

17 86 

} 33 m 

3 89 

+ 14.75 

10 64 

+ 11.70 

12.66 

+ 32.98 

7 87 

-r 34.63 

4.61 

t- 30 23 

14. (« 

+ 4.1 67 

8.65 

-i 02 55 

5.06 

- 22.43 
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TABLE I. 


Ofi'upationu. 


Blai’-ksmiths. 

BlacksmitliH' helporn . 

Boilfir niakors. 

HoUerinakors’ holporH 

Bricklayers . 

(’abitmtmakors. 

Carpenters . 

CompoaitorH.. 

Conductfirs, railroad .. 
Engineers, ruilro^ ... 

Firemen, railroad. 

Hodcarriors. 

Iron inoldurs.. 


]87(). 

1898. j 

12 43 

|2.Mi 

1.46} 

1.52} ! 

! 

1.41 

LSI} 

8 15J 

8 51} 

2.14 

2 29} 

2.3I>} 

2.52} 

8.181 

2.81} 

3 4:1 

4 (J3} 

3.22} 

4.42| 

1.75 

2.211 1 

1.7.M 

2 00} 1 

2 »)} 

2.601 


Oc<*upations 


Iflrd. 


im. 


Iron molders' helpers. 

Joiners... 

Laborers, street. 

laborers, other. 

MaehiniHtK. 

Machinists' heliwrs. 

Masons, stone. 

Painters, house.. 

Patternmakers, iron works 
Plumiiers...| 

Teamsters. I 


$1.53 
2 25} 
1 4«| 

1 39} 

2 30} 

1 M 

2 80} 
2 . 22 } 
2.70 
2 74} 
3.07 
1.58} 


$ 1 . 68 } 
2.47 
1 65} 

1 45 

2 41 

1 35} 

3 a)} 

2 W 

2 90 
3.15} 

3 Zi 

1 . 88 } 


In order corroctly to estimate the actual advance that wages have made in this 
country sintte 18<0 the jirices of ommoditics and the purchasing power of money 
inuat 1 j 0 taken into account. For this purpose the Twenty-eightii Annual Report 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, published in March, 18B8, may 
be consulted. This report contains a table showing the average retail price of 
commodities during certain years In tween ISOO and 1807 in Massachusetts. We 
select the year 1872. and comimre tlio average retail prices, expressed in the gold 
standard, for that yoai- with the year 1897. 


Taulk II.—.Ipcmpc retailprU'e.t for the yearn 1S7-1 ami JS!>7. 


Article. 


Flcmr; 

Wheat, suporfluo. 
Wheat, family.... 

llyo.. 

Cornmeol. 

CJodflsh, dry. 

Kice. 

Beans. 

Te^ oolong. 

Coiree, Rio: 

(Jreen. 

Roasted. 

Sugar: 

Good brown. 

Coffee. 

Granulated. 

UolHHses: 

New Orleans. 

Porto Rico. 

Sirup.. 

Soap, common. 

Starch . 

Beef: 

Roa.sting . 

Soup. 

Rump Htouk. 

Corned. 

Veal: 

Fore quarter . 

Hind quarter. 

Cutlets. 

Hutton: 

Fore quarter. 

Chops.. 

Leg.. 

Pork: 

Fresh. 

Salted. 

Hams, smoked. 

Shoulders, corned. 

Sausages. 

Lard. 

Batter. 



1872. 

lHiJ7. 

IncruoHu 
(+)and 
decrease 
(--) in 
1897. Oft 
compared 
with 1872. 

.barrel. 

$Jl).75 

$6,621 

I\t ernt. 
-38.37 

.. do... 

12.75 

5.80 

••54.51 

}M)un(l. 

.(«} 

■ Uij 

~ 2.56 

...do.... 

.01} 

.03 

■J-71.43 

...do... 

.08} 

•U7A 

12 12 

...do_ 

.111 

.07} 

-30.18 

.quart.. 

.09} 

.07 

-26 32 

pound.. 

.60 

.461 

-32.75 

...do_ 

,34i 

.311 

- 8.91 

...do— 

.12* 

.28 

-84.12 

...do_ 


.04$ 

-63.66 

...do_ 

• lilt 

.W| 

-56.56 

...do— 

.12 

.061 

-52.06 

gallon.. 

.70 

60 

-28.67 

...do_ 

.76} 

.49} 

-35 OH 

...do_ 

. 75 

.62^ 

-29 52 

pound. 

.08 

.041 

-48.68 

...do— 

12i 

.071 

-41.22 

..do.... 

.10 

.141 

■22.81 

..do_ 

.07} 

.058 

-26..0 

...do— 

.2!l* 

.25} 

-12 90 

..do— 

.10} 

,00^ 

-10.20 

..do — 

.101 

.m 

-23.81 

..do .. 

.17 

.12} 

- 24.84 

..do .. 

.261 

.211 

-23.01 

..do— 

.101 

.07} 

-30.63 

..do— 

.IS* 

.20 

+31.16 

..do.... 

.19 

.lit 

-88.16 

..do— 

.121 

.10 

-20.00 

..do_ 

.11 

.oui 

-18.18 

..do— 

.131 

.101 

.13} 

- 1.28 

.-do.-.. 

.09 

-12.20 

..do.... 

• la* 

.10} 

-13 30 

-.do_ 

• HJ 

.08 

-45.76 

..do_ 

.391 

.24} 

-88.00 
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Q. (By Mr. F aiwjuhar. ) In your etatement just read to thecommisaion, you have, 
in sever^ planes and in several particulars, somewhat severely criticised the inac¬ 
curacy of immigration statistics. Now, could you state to the commission partic¬ 
ularly some of tlie faults that you have discovered as to the e.vecutive office at 
Ellis Island, and could you suggest any remedy outside of the registry system 
that we have there no w?—A. I assumed charge of Ellis Island on the Ist of April, 
18!)3, just during the time when, in view of tho new law about to take effect, there 
was an immense immigration brought into our country. Wo had n record of not 
less than 73,000 in 1 single month, in April ami May, I8»:i. 1 had an opportunity 
during this time of acting under the old law and I had an opportunity to watch 
the system as it had been enforced before. I made a study of it for tho purpose of 
deciding about the changes which I regarded as necessary, and I found, especially in 
looking up the o;d records which were all kept on Ellis Isl-and, that while the few 
registry clerks in tho office were supposed under the old law to take a statement 
from the immigrants about their nationality, destination, and ages, that, as a 
matter of fact, whole pages did not contain any reply to any of these points. 
They were nothing more than an index of names of iioople arriving at the port. 
It was, as a matter of fact, physically imjiosaible for those people—the port officers— 
to do more. There were but a few of them, who had to register sometimes 4,000 
or .’1,000 in a day. Now, under no circumstances could it bo expected from them 
that they could examine the immigrants as to all those specitic points, and put 
them down, and then expect that when through with tho day's work they would 
make up the statistics. I saw immediately the iuiiiortance of condensation of such 
a system. I asked the officials, "How do you get these figures which we now 
have in our reiiorts?" They freely admitted that, in most cases, it was merely 
guesswork on their part: even tho count could not bo accurate and complete. 
Now, this was especially tho case under tho old Castle Carden administration. 
As long as tho State authorities and, you may prai’lically say, thomnnicipal machine 
had control of immigration, whore immigration was especially largo and where 
the employees were lew—at least, where the employees who worked were few, 
while more may have drawu salaries—it is a matter of impossibility to rely in any 
way on these old statistics; and I speak from my personal observation and exami¬ 
nation of the officers wlio had it in charge. 

y. What do you say as to the statistics taken since 18U;3?—A. They avo \ astly 
improved. 

Q. Would you suggest any improvement to tho present way of taking statis¬ 
tics?—A. I would suggest one remedy, which I believe would facilitate ])roper 
examination as well as statistics. Tho immigrant is supposed to answer a number 
of quostions sulimitted to him liy tlio ticket agent. I can not see any reason why 
these replies should not be taken in writing, togotlier with tlio interrogatories. 
As a matter of fact, when tlie law of 18!i:j was introdmwi, tlie steamship com¬ 
panies originally started out that way and submitted to me tlieso answers to 
interrogatories, and I found them immensely lieneficiai for everything. These 
interrogatories should be signed by the immigrant biraself, and it lie can not sign 
hie name it would at least establish the fact fiually as to his illiter.acy from the 
very start. Such interrogatories shouhl bo tumeil over to tlie etatistical bureau. 
They certainly could collect reliable total figures. That would change the whole 
system at once. 

Q. Would not that in a great measure relieve tho iiiepectors and also your 
special-inquiry Imreaus there ?—A. It would. 

CJ. Would It not simplify tho matter?—A. Very much in that way. The in¬ 
spector would then have before him in a much better way tho answers to the 
different questions which the immigrants have to reply to. 

Q. You Bay the law of 189;), to your mind, is sufficiently restrictive without any 
additional legislation’?—A. That is my conviction, and I lielieve that the immigra¬ 
tion since last year proves it better than anything else. Up to last year we did 
not know how much of tho decided, conspicuoue falling off of immigration was 
due to the prevailing financial depression, and how much to the restrictions of 
the law. We hesitated about expressing an opinion about it, and the annual 
report of the superintendent was rather hesitating in that direction. Ent the 
experience of the last year, a year of undoubted, almost unequaled, prosperity, 
proves that there is but one explanation of the decided decrease in immigration, 
and that is the restrictive power of the law, and it is natural. If you, especially 
the gentlemen of the suhoommission, who have seen it themselves working on 
Ellis Island—it yon bear in mind how much trouble an immigrant now has before 
he gets his ticket at the port, and how much trouble he is subjected to after he 
lands at New York, you will realize that it is but natural this should have a 
restrictive effect on immigration. 
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Q. But ia it not alao a fact that the steamahip companiea themBelvea, in the 
aenea of nueationa that they furniah their agenta in Europe, furniah a ahadow of 
what the immigrant ia to meet here, and the immigrant knowa how diflBcult immi¬ 
gration ia made?—A. Exactly. The first examination hy the ticket agent, who is 
held personally, officially, reaiionaible for every deported immigrant, is the most 
efficient of all. 

Q. Would you suggest any amendment to the 1893 act?—A. I have expressed 
my opinion that I am rather reluctant about auggesting any new legislation on 
this question, becausu I know too well that the whole question would again be 
reopened, and there is evidently a confusion prevailing on this whole question, 
and a very important one. As I stated, there were a number of evils, unquestion¬ 
ably from the form of the law, in unrestricted immigration, and I fully under¬ 
stand that our people, .and especially the laboring classes, and mostly in times of 
financial depression and enforced idleness—that they in such times are .sore on 
immigration, also for the future; though it is a matter of fact that no matter how 
much we would reatrictimmigration at present, even if wo shut our doors entirely 
to new immigrants, this would not do a p.-irticlo of good iii the solving of our own 
problouis of congestion of labor at lairtaiii jioiuts, of massing of jieople of the same 
nationalities, of the same language, in certain points, and of their influence on 
politics. 

Q. Would it not only take a very few minutes to make tlio pliysical e.xaimna- 
tion of a group of 30?—A. Certainly, the i>hysical examination takes idaco liefore 
they come off. 

Q. Now, then, do not the delays you speak of, of one day or two days and sometimes 
a week, result more 1 rom detentions on account of alien contract labor law than 
from any other difference that may bo in the minds of the inspectors or the board 
of inquiry; ia not that the cause that usually detains the immigrant?—A. First of 
all, they are detained very much longer than cabin passengers m being landeil. 
The first immigrant leaves the ship after the last cabin passenger has left. Then 
hia examination of baggage commences. Then he is taken over the teiiious trip 
to the Barge Office; alter being grouped in theae groups of HO they are taken down 
to the Barge Office, and there commences the un!oading. They then pass in sin¬ 
gle fiio, and if there are 800 of them you can imagine hovv long it takes. Then 
again, if gvoujied in groups of HO they have to pass the physical examination first. 
If there are only 800 passengers,for instance. t.> take this as an example; that will 
furnish 37 grouiw, in round figures. There are only 4 or n registry aisles, through 
which but 1 group can go at a time; say 4 groups can only be dispatched at the 
sametiine; it there are 37 it takes about 7 turns for all of them to pass. Mean¬ 
while it is getting dark; the officials are cxiiected to work overtime when neces¬ 
sary, blit not too long. They adjourn until the next morning. The very best man 
may he in tlio last group. The last 10 groups are not handled until the next day, 
and they have to wait until the next d:iy. These are hardships. 

Q. How would the lessening of tlio group or the multiplication of aisles assist 
this insiioction?—A. Very much, certainly. 

Q. Well, how are the quarters there at the Barge Office now?—A. We could 
not do very much under any circumstances. Wo made the most of the Barge 


Office as it was. , 

Q. Then could your suggestion be practiced at Ellis Island, when you go ther’'-' 
What improvements would you make of insiioction?—A. There must be at le^t 
ten aisles working at the same time, and they must all tie filled hy inspectors ’ ® 

understand the language; otherwise it takes twice the time. He gets the '^®Py 
through the interpreter as it is now. What enormous difficulty is to 1 e me’? 

under such circumstances you can well understand-if you consider tha'““ tnis 

group of 80 there are sometimes five or six nationalities represent^, ‘"“t 
nevertheless the same iiisiiector is supposed to examine these peop'e inc”'''“^““y 
as to tlieir eligibility to land. We had many times to hunt around 
praters to understand at all what the immigrant desired, and to put an J 
to him. Of course, meanwhile, we did not delay the whole work. , , ,, 

Q. What is the ordinary salary iiaid Uie interpreter?—A. A thoo;^“"“ 

Cities pay $3,000 to every court interpreter-$2,000. The Goverunie^y ““H’retu s 
have $1,000, which is not very high, and you can not expect good w ujera. 


it is simply impossible. . mnoTit in fPo loot 

Q. Has there not been at the port of New York a great impro; 

10 years, last 6 or 8 years, in the number and ability of intenir""™- . 

Q. While yon were commissioner there, did yon have a sut^A®' 
ters to make at least a par.ially intelligible e^^am'nation?-.^- 
a great many nationalities 1 could not handle at all by ^'’^eitemreterin t^ePorta 
instance, the Portuguese. I should have had a particular ’ ot®T>reter m the Portu 
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gnese language. We could not do it. All we could do was to take an employee of 
the ship to act as an interpreter for ns. Now, that is not a proper way. 

Q. Well, did you have any trouble with Asiatics in respect to language?—A. 
We had one or two interpreters, one especially excellent interpreter, hut the difiS- 
culty again was that we had to rely entirely on him and on his statenients, and 
sometimes there was quite a good reason to doubt some of his statements; hut we 
had to rely on them, we were entirely helpless. 

CJ. They were liable to he in favor of their own countrymen in the matter?—A, 
Certainly. 

Q. (By Senator Mai.loky.) Those positions are not under civil service?—A. 
They are now. They are under civil service by the last order of 1 Sllfl. 

Q. Is it i'easihle to cultivate a corjis of iuterjireter-s?—A. Certainly. Why have 
the courts projier interpreters? Because, they are jiaid accordingly. 

y. Well, the courts very often have to call in certain interjireters to suit the 
language spoken. I assume that yon have at your office at Ellis Island almost 
every language spoken on the face of the earth, in the course of a year, and I 
should think it is necessary to have a large corps of interjireters, or at h ast a corps 
of men who 8])eak a very gi eat variety of languages?—A. It could he done in this 
way. For the most prominent languages, jiennanent employees should be 
employed, while in extraordinary cases of languages which are rare—like, for 
iustance, Asiatic- 

(j. (By Mr. Farouhak.) (Interrupting.) Armenian, Turkish, and Greek?—A. 
Yes; a good many of those—it might be airanged that iiersons should work only 
by the day who are selected as having iiaascd the civil-service examination, and 
only to he employed for that specific day. It would he no extraordinary hard¬ 
ship. especially on this class of immigrants, to lie detained for one day and wait 
until an interjireter was available; but it would ho for the more common lan¬ 
guages—Slavonian, German, French, and Portuguese, if permanent interpreters 
should not he employed. Siianish is one of tlie nire languages, hut of Portuguese 
there is a permanent immigration. We also never had interpreters for the differ¬ 
ent Slavonic dialects, whicli are so different tliat the same interiireters ought not 
to he employed for all. 

y. (By Senator Mai.i.ory.) That is done now under the civil-service system, is 
it not?—A. That is not done as yet. A good deal of th<> money is spent differently, 
and not for the jirdiier kind of employees, in my opinion. 

y. You think it is essential, then, so far as the statistical part of the duties of 
that bureau is concerned, that you shou’.d have court interpreters?—A. Not only 
for the statistical jiortiou, but for the direct enforcement of the law, in order to 
understand whether a certain person is really desiraVde or not; to e.xamine him 
properly: and the hoard of special inquiry moat of all and first of oil ought to 
have competent interpreters. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqohar.) Interpreters as advisors?—A. Advisors or as members. 

y. In fact they ought to he Uiembers?—A. Certainly. 

y. (By Mr. Ui,arke.) Why did you speak smcially of the Boston immigration 
restriction efforts?—A. I had only to do with the Boston Immigration Restriction 
League during the time of my term of office, and later on. 

y. Is there any other restriction league in the country?—A. Not that 1 know of. 
That is the only restriction league. 

y. Is there i.o opposition to wholesale immigration anywhere in the country 
except in Massachusetts?—A. Oh, certainly there is; no doubt. I only mentioned 
those who have been most pronounced and hast organized. 

y. Yon admit, then, that the Bostop restrictionists rejiresent in a sense large 
numbers of people throughout the country who entertain the same views?—A. 
Numbers and perhaps not. 1 am not quite sure about that. Congress receives 
quite a number of petitions from other parts just as well as from our part, I 
nave learned from my opponents. I organized the Immigration Protective League, 
as I suppose is known to the commission, and we did exactly what the immigra¬ 
tion restrictionists did; that is, sent out petitions for signature, which were sub¬ 
mitted to Congress, when we learned Ihe opposition was in favor of the Lodge bill. 
II the sentiment on one side is really representing a large number of jieople, it is 
exactly the same on the other. It would be hard to count one or the other, or even 
to measure them up against each other. 

Q. Then your latest statement means that it is not a local question or local preju¬ 
dice?-A. Oh, certainly not, and I have emphasized it before. I wish to state again 
that a time of commercial and financial depression, such as we bad a few years 
ago. is liable to come again in a very pronounced and very determined way. At 
present there are hardly any idle hands. Our factories work many of them withl 
or a years’ advance orders. They employ a good many people, perhaps instig&ted 
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by the demand of labor, and newarrivals may come and may bo employed. 0v6i- 
prodnction will natnrally set in, and some establishments which at the present 
time work over time, day and night, and hardly are able to fill their orders, will 
again shut down for a while, and a good many of the old and of the new men will 
again be idle, as they have been in the last five years. It would be hut natural that 
in another turn of the same kiml the first sentiment of the Americans would go 
agaiTist tho foreigners, who have furnished, as they believe, tho abundance, the 
8ui’i)lu8 of supply against the demand. 

A. Now, if. unfortunately, we should have a period of depression so that labor 
seeks work, rather work seeks labor, and there should be a large tide of immigration, 
would not one effect of that be to displace cousnlerable American labor?—A. If 
wo had another time of depre.ssion then it would Ihj only natural that no tide of 
immigration would set in at that time. Doiiressiou and large immigration prac¬ 
tically o.vclude each other. 

Q. There ha.s been considerable immigration even in dejiressed times, has there 
not?—A. Wry little, as compared with former years; and especially very little, 
if immigration is silted down to its actual character. If there are. for instance, 
uO(l,(lUO arriving at tho jiort of New York, and wo find in examining them, that 
about .'jO.DOO had been hero before, had gone abroad and returned, and that of the 
other U.lh.OOO, IIIO.UUU —that is tho ordinary iien entage—are members of the imme¬ 
diate families of former immigrants, then the actual immigration remaining, to 
be counted as immigration on tho lalsir market, is redneod to only l.iO.UOl) a year. 
And then, if taken into consideration tho number of such persons who leave 
this country oven for goisl, the labor market will appear to suffer very little from 
immigi'ation at such times. 

y. You have referred to the comjiarativo decline in immigration recently. Do 
you think that is due more to tho effective administration of our law, or to the law 
Itself, than it is to tho fact that there has been a revival of prosperity in Eurojie as 
well ns in America, so that these peojile have less inducement to come hero than 
they had before?—A. I state distinctly that the causes are many. There is no 
doubt that the increase of prosperity in Europe serves to offset ours to a certain 
degree; but aside from that our prosperity Inid no large attraction on the European 
surplus of population. It proves, m my opinion, the restrictive efficiency of the 
present law. 

Q. At the present time is there any advertising in Europe by land-grant railroads, 
and by other associations in this country, to induce immigration?—A. This has been 
overestimated in many ways. There is advertising perpetually done. It is done 
in every way. It is done with our products an well as by our land-advertising 
companies. There is no doubt the peojile have been educated to lake our adver¬ 
tisements with a large grain of allowance. They look rather more skeptically on 
these matters than they did 15 to gU years ago. when first this advertising started, 
it had a kind of vivid and startling effect. Euro(w has been educated to adver- 
tis.ng .iust as well as America has. The effect of American advertising in Europe 
is very slight at present, very small. 

Q. (By Senator Mai.t.orv:) Are there any States that have advertising agencies 
or bureaus in Europe now?—A. There are, certainly; Michigan, Wisconsin, and a 
few others. They maintain permanent colonization hureaus in Eurojie. 

(j. Kept for fur'ui.shing information?—A. Kept for furnishing information of all 
kinds. Texas has certainly one, I am sure. Mr. Johnson is the general representa¬ 
tive. I know of that personally. 

tj. Do you know anything afciut the efficiency of those bureaus—their success 
in inducintj immigration?—A. They certainly have some success or else they would 
not be maintained and continued, but their success is very small. Colonization 
in tho States, in the United States, has been ver.v limited. The most successful 
colonization to my knowledge has been carried out by the Italians in Arkansas, the 
Sunny Side colony. Another quite successful orgaiiizationisou the way in Georgia. 
Now, I shall never believe, no matter how often I hear it, that the American land 
is given away and being settled. It may be possessed, it may be owned, but is 
certainly not cultivated as yet. and there is ample room, in my thorough convic¬ 
tion, for a great deal of new settlement: and certainly our roads of the West and 
South, our railroads, would have prosiiered, at least four or five years ago, at the 
time of the depression, if wo had liad anything of immigration. In fact, beyond 
doubt, in addition to the poor crops, it was the decrease in immigration which 
drove a good many of those roads, like the Pacific roads, especially the Northern 
Pacific, into the receivers’ hands. 

Q. ^y Mr. Claiikb. ) Have yon ever studied the history of immigration from 
New England to Ohio and other parts of the West?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which began only a year ago or more?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Is it your understanding that the people left Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island at that time because they believed in the overpopulation of those 
States?—A. No. 

Q. To seek new and larger fields?—A. Not the oveqiopnlation of their own 
States, hnt their enterprise for seeking larger fields. 

Q. Does that motive actuate the immigration from Europe largely?—A. Great 
many; largely, largely. Those people who come for settlement in this country 
have a desire and feel the ability in themselves to expand, to look out for larger 
and better fields for their activity than they can find at home. We get some of 
the very best settlers from Russia, and there is room enough there, as you well 
know. There are large tracts almost equal to our own, but neverthele.ss they 
come hero and bring their good money here, and are most excellent settlers, 
because they feel the possibilities are greater in the United States in the free air 
and the civilization of America. 

Q. Are republican principles one of the indncenients to this immigration?—A. 
Not very much. It is among Russian Mennonites to a large extent; they are sick 
and tired of Czarism. 

Q. As a rule, then, if I understand you, it is not so much the difference in the 
form of government and a desire to participate in the government that induces 
these people to come here, as it is their belief that here is a better opportunity for 
prosperity?—A. Directly an opiiortnnlty for prosperity, and more particularly for 
liberty. 

Q. Have you watched them pretty carefully after they have landed, and seen 
what their condition has been generally where they have gone?—A. We cun not 
follow them; that is a matter ot impossibility. The only thing we could watch— 
we had attempted to watch—was in our immediate neighborhood in the lower part 
of New York, the settlement of those unfortunate Russian .lew refugees. 

Q. Your reference to the Polish quarter in Buffalo led me to think that yon had 
followed them to some, extent.—A. My reference to the Polish quarters is based 
on the statement ot the gentleman whom I quoted. 

Q. That statement shows that they were studying our institutions and learning 
our method of voting, etc. Do you understand that they become active partici¬ 
pants ip our politics wherever they go?—A. I do understand so, and I had somo 
experience of it myself in the West during the two years that I lived there in 
Milwaukee, where there is also a Polish settlement. 

tj. Do jou think that their colonization is an evil?—A. To a certain extent, but 
a necessary and unavoidable one. Those peojile are naturally first drawn to such 
surroundings as are more congenial to them, and wliere they can make themselves 
understood. By and by they flock off from there; they do not stick together very 
long, the second generation esiiecially: they flock off; they are not to be held. 

y. Yon think, then, it is only a temporary evil?—A. It is always only temporary 
and unavoidable. 

Q. Is there an oiiual tendency among the different classes of immigrants-that 
is, those from different countries—to become Americanized?—A. My personal 
experience in many directions has couvinceil me ihat ihe desire to he American¬ 
ized is intense among the foreign-born jiopulation. and absolutely boundless in 
their church. Many an old immigrant 1 have found to be ratlier sore on the 
Americanizing power of this country. He would like to jireserve, for instance, 
his old Gorman language in his house. He can not do it. His children will all 
speak English, not only among themselves but also to him and to the mother, 
tlur German new.spaper8 feel it very strongly, that the second generation is drifting 
away from them rapidly; and the same ie true of Italians, of Frenchmen, of 
Scandinavians. 

Q. You have expressed the opinion that the proper place to make an application 
of an educational test is at the naturalization office?—A. I am distinctly, decidedly 
in favor of that, and by any even more difficult test than that iiroposed in the 
Lodge bill. 

y. Are you familiar with the registration and voting laws of the several States?— 
A. I know we have States where a residence of about B months is sufficient to 
enable you to cast your vote. I myself oast a vote for president after having 
been 4 years in this country. 

y. Are you aware that there are 16 States in the United States in which aliens 
are allowed to vote after declaring their intention to become citizens, and in many 
of those States on 1 year s residence?—A. Only <1 months’ residence—oh, yes, I am 
fully aware of that; and I am also aware of the neoeseity, fully conscious of the 
necessity, of reform in this direction. 

y. What would you say to the idea that qualifications for voting shonld lie 
regulated by a national law, the same as naturalization is?-A. If it is a constitu¬ 
tional possibility? 
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9 . Yes; certainly.-A. I believe that is the weak point in it. I would be cer- 
tamly in favor ot it; most decidedly. 

CJ. You think, in view of the cosmopolitan character of our population, that 
such a change as that would be beneficial?—A. I do not wish a cosmopolitan char¬ 
acter of our population to be continued. I wish the character of our population 
to bo American, distinctly American; but I do not object to peoT)le becoming 
Americana. 

9 . (By Mr. Kknnedy.) You submitted a sbitement which seemed to show that 
this immigration was not detrimental to organized iaix)r. 1 want to you if 
you know that the representatives of orgjvnized labor wlm c-'imo before this coiu- 
mlssion have almost without e.xt*iJtion lieeii in favor ot further restriction of 
immigl^ion?—A. I am fully aware of that, and 1 had plenty of opportunities 
during iny oificiul term to confer with members and leaders of organized labor on 
that subject. I find that they are sailly misinformed on that subject. I have 
tried my very best to make them undiTstand that all the evils they complain of 
date back in their or,gin to a time prior to 18u;!. I tried my very best to make 
them understand that any new immigration laws would not be able to change, for 
instance, the condition in Pennsylvanni. in the mining districts. If you read’the 
testimony of Commiwiouer-Gleneral 1‘owdcrly liefoio you, you will find that the 
conditions of the mining district of Pennsylvania originated from the largo immi¬ 
gration ill 1881. Yon can not change that now hy any new law. The Americans ' 
have been driven from the mining occupation there, hut you can not remedy that 
condition now by any change in the law; that is a settled fact. 'Thi' same is true 
of the clothing interests, of tlie interests in tlie shoe inannfactnring. Yo i can not 
change it now. This has been changed, and we have to accept these facts as they 
are at present. I believe that this commission should find out wliat is to be done 
in the tuture, if possible to find out remedies against the existing economic evils. 
In the same way, I have endeavored my very best to coiivmce labor leaders of the 
fact that there is a positive restriction at the present tune in force, and that any 
change in the law would not lienefit them, especially such a ehango as the Lodge 
bill intends. The immigrants tiny are mostly afraid of would not be e.xcliided 
by an illiteracy law. 

The statement was also made hero that any decrease in the wages of unskilled 
labor brings about in t ho course of time a natural decrease in the wages of skilled 
labor. This is a statement winch sounds very well, but isnot true. We have not to 
take our experience from e.\ceptioual conditions of any kind, as, for instance, Heni-y 
Geor^, to whom I nlluded, took the e.\|ierience ot California, where there was a 
scarcity of supply of labor, and therefore immensely high wages. Mr. Henry 
George complained that in the course ot time the more labor tliat camo there—I 
mean the more immigrants that arrived there—the wages would naturally 
decrease; but, 011 the other hand, the pni-chusing power of the.se same wages 
increased, oven of the lower wages. Now I wish'to remind yon of what 1 said 
about wages for skilled labor, and refer you to the table which I submitted here, 
taken from the Bulletin ot the Itepartmoiit of Labor at Washington. No. 18 
September, 1808. ’ 

The table shows that in some special trades a decrease in wages took place, and 
that influenced the leaders: but as a matter of fact wages not only have increased 
in the average since 1870. but, as is proven by the other tables, the purchasing 
power of the same wages has increased. 

Q. You are aware, I presume, that very many of the labor leaders of this country 
ore of foreign birth, or tlie .sons of foreigners, and if organized labor is sadly mis¬ 
informed. as you state, it is largely due tx> those representatives who are of foreign 
birth. You know, I presume, that Mr. Gompers, president of the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor, is for further restriction?—A, I know very well. I mentioned 
him in my statement. 

Q. It is remarkable that those who are of foreign birth, or the sons of foreigners, 
who have been before this commission—and I think perhaps a fow of them are 
such—are emphatically in favor of restriction.—A. I fully understand this, and 
for that reason 1 took the pains to work out these facts, especially in reference to 
immigratiou. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Habkis.) Is this country sufficiently protected by this law, 
even when ordinarily executed, to save it from the expense of taking care ot pau¬ 
per immigrants?—A. I believe so, as a whole; by all means. We took consmer- 
able pains during tlie term of my oflSoe to ascertain whether any foreigners were 
public charges. There have been a good many, but all from former immigration. 

A person may change his name in the institution, and therefore it would not be 
found out whether or not he was a recent immigrant: but this happens only in 
isolated oases, and has no bearing on the answer in general, which I can give in a 
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most decided way, that I believe our country to lie sufficiently protected by the 
present laws, even as they are enforced. 

Q. Those exceptions yon speak of are liable to occur?—A. Oh, certainly; every¬ 
where. There is no doubt that undesirable immigrants land, .iust as there is no 
doubt that a great deal of merchandise is smuggled; bnt at the same time we main¬ 
tain a customs service to prevent a wholesale smuggling, and we maintain an 
immigration service for preventing this same effect in the ciuestion of wholesale 
undesirable immigration, and successfully. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips,) Do you believe we are sufficiently protected in regard 
to the criminal class that comes to this country, as well as to the pauper class?—A. 
No doubt; positively. Of course we can not prevent exceptions. There i;^ay be 
fugitives of law that we are not aware of. There is no doubt of it. But as a rule 
the present laws and regulations are strong enough. I beg to refer especially 
to the former notions about the deportation of tliiit undesirable immigration— 
ticket-of-Ieave men who are brought to this country. This has been a practice in 
the past, but tho l.iwsof lS!):i cut it short absolutely, simply by shifting the financial 
responsibility and moral responsibility on tho steamship companies. 

y. (ByS.nator M.illory.) I understand yon to say that tho conditions existing 
in the coal regions of Pennsylvania and some other special districts are the results 
of legislation many yoiirs ago, or rather lack of legislation anterior to In!);!, and that 
they can not be reached, those evils, by any legislation now; that wo have got to 
simply take the.se things as they stand. I do not know myself what those condi¬ 
tions are exactly, bnt 1 understand that tho character of the immigrant, the char¬ 
acter of the lalsir that is employed there, is of a lower order than that usually 
brought into tliis country. Now, is it not a fact that most immigrants, you may 
say as a general rule all immigrants, coming to this country are followed by their 
next generation, who are assimilated very readily into tho American poo]tloV 1 
belicvp you stated about that,—A. Yes. 

y. Why is it these people who caino here anterior to 180!! .and went to certain 
districts of Pennsylvania, tho coal regions, and those .Tews in Now York—why is 
it they are im e.xception to tho general rule, which seems to be almost universal, 
tliat after the first generation they almost heconie uiirecogiiizable as foreign-horn 
people?-A. I beg to state that lis far us the Jews in New York are concerned, 
or in any large city, they are no exception; they are rapidly assimilating anil 
rapidly Amencaniz.iig; more rapidly, perhaps, than the majority of a'l otlicrimmi- 
grants. As far as tlisHungarian colonies in Pennsylvania are coucemed, I lieg to 
risk tho statement that they could be Americanized very much quicker if they were 
not treated as a kind of an outcast; if they were not left alone, and it iieople 
would not look ilown on them, and practically despise them; if they were taken in 
hand the same as the largo cities like New York take them in hand, liecauso there 
])eople can not help hut come in contact with tlieiii. Then these Pennsylvania 
settlers would also assimilate .fust as quickly us their own brothers and slaters in 
any other section. They are lei t alone too much, in iny opinion, and they are lelt 
to live among themselves, e.iclusively among themsidves, a good many of them; 
and especially their children would like very much to go out and mingle among 
the Americans, but tliey liave no opportunity. 

Q. Well, is that due to their segregating themselves from tlie rest of the com¬ 
munity, dr is it largely due to 1 he dislike or distaste for them and for their asso¬ 
ciation?—A. That is what 1 believe—the latter part. 

Q. Is not that exceptional?—A. It is exceptional. 

Q. And is not that about the only instance—these Pennsylvania Hun miners—of 
immigrants who come to this country and stay here and raise their families hero, 
but do not assimilate with the American people? Are they not about the only 
exception?—A. They are about the only e.xception. aiiu tlie Syrians, some portion 
of the Syrians. But even those in Pennsylvania, whom you call Hun miners, will 
not resist the Americans very long. It is simply impossible; it is too strong an 
assimilating factor. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You explained the desirability of some method being 
entered upon to cause a better distribntion of the Amer:can.s in different parts of 
the country. I think the suggestion very wide, and I would like to have yon 
elaborate the point a little and suggest, if you have convictions on the subject, 
what method would be most effectual to that end?—A. I suggested to the Immi¬ 
gration Investigating Commission a plan which the two other gentlemen, Mr. 
Stump and Mr. MeSweeney indorsed, and that is to erect on Ellis Island, in close 
connection with the landing place, a large permanent exhibition hall, where dif¬ 
ferent States may have their permanent bnreaus, their permanent representatives; 
where different railroads may have their permanent exhibitions. I had even 
dr^ted the plans for such a building, into which only landed immigrants should 
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Le admitted before being sent to New York or to their railroad depot. If they 
had an opportunity there, guided by intelligent Americans able to talk to them 
and wake themselves understood, to learn about the condition of labor in the dif- 
I'erentsoctionsof the United States; to know whether their own trade, for instance, 
is overstocked in one direction, and looked after in another; if they could find 
out exactly by maps and an exhibition of local products what they coiUd look for 
in any section of the United States, and under what plans they could ac juire 
land there, andso on; and if all people admitted to this institution, which would bo 
under (loveriiiuent c ml rol, had topaas a rigidoxaniinatiou liy a Government otBc'al 
as to their honesty and reliability, so that only responsible persona would be intro¬ 
duced into such an exhibition hall to gi\o information at ah; it the knowledge of 
all this could bo spread abroad olficially through the countries, imparted to all 
steamship agents abroad, then I believe the iiumigrant could easily bo taught to 
look out for his own betterment, for the proper place to go to, and for the proper 
occupation to look for. As it is at )>re3ont. 1 found, by personal observation, that 
unless a person goes directly to his family he does not know, in one case out of a 
hundred, what he is going to ik) in the United States when arriving. Ho is a car¬ 
penter, he is a plumber, he is a common laborer, he is a bookkeeper, but he has no 
idea what he will do in tho United States. It is actually pitiable how little they 
know when they arrive. If such jiersons could receive reliable information, and 
especially if landed would-be settlers could know from the very start that when 
coming to, say. Now Vork, or to Boston, where a branch of this institution may 
be ('stai)lished, or to the port of Philadelphia or Baltimore, that they could then 
and there find proper and rohablo inforniation about their future, they would fall 
liack on it, and they could bo projierly guided. Tho State bureaus of labor would 
have to furnish their information to tho central office at Washington at tho same 
time; I moan the Bureau of Immigration in Washington would have to supply all 
information. And 1 lielievo that if properly worked sucli an institution would 
very soon liee.onie actually what it pro])osos to he, a land and labor clearing house. 

O. (By Mr. Kun.vf.dv.) Uau the State of Pennsylvania furnish public-school 
facilities for the Hun population to which you referred a short while back?—A. I 
do not think tliey are siiaicient. 

tj. You do not think they are sufficient?—A. And I am afraid that there are too 
many truants; 1 mean too many who do not make use of it. 

y. Do tho Huns keep their children out of these schools?—A. They do not do it 
nnleas they have opportunity to do it; unless they are ])eniiilted to do it. 

y. Then you think tlie only way to get tho truants in these schools would be by 
compulsory education? A. By compulsory education. 

y. Then it seems that tlie liims are resisting this Americanizing influence you 
speak about?—A. Pardon me; the word •• Huns” 1 should like to have eliminated 
from tliis whole discussion, because they are neither Huns nor anything near them 
at all, ueitUor by race nor in any other way. They are mostly of a Slavonic race, 
a race similar to that of the Poles, but somewhat inferior. They did not have the 
advantages which tlie Poles had, of an empire of their own, of some splendor and 
achievements through several centuries, which made the Poles after all a partly 
civilized nation: but they are akin to the Poles, only a little more neglected in the 
country of my birtli. in Austria, which, as you know, suffered immensely up to 
about IHtiO under misrule and iiiisniaiiagement in every direction. These Polacks 
or Croats, neither of the two. aro by no means Huns, even in the sense of their 
brutality; not at all. They aro very tractable, peaceful people if let alone and not 
maltreated. There is a great deal of prejudice against them, which is usually 
brought about by wrong information from the start. They do not resist our civil¬ 
ization; they have no opportunity; they do not know it. Most of them were 
imported ns far back as about ISHl, from 1881 to 188."). and I really believe that 
most all of them were imported under contract at that time, and, in fact, their 
importation induced, more than anything else, the establishment of the law of 
188.'), the first contract-labor law. They do not resist American civilization; they 
do not understand it yet. 

Q. I take it that you would concede that the most Americanizing of allinfluences 
is the public school?—A. No doubt. 

U. Upon population like that?—A. Yes. 

y. And you think that if there wore public schools there and they did not use 
them, it was because they were not compelled to use them?— A. They were not com- 
p^elled. They are used to being compelled in their own old home, in Austria. 
Tliere are laws there for compulsory Mucation which have been in force for more 
than fifty years, but at the same time they are not enforced there. People evade 
the law, and they are used to it. Now. here, it they could be forced to attend 
the public .schools, the process of assimilation would be very much accelerated. 
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If I may be permitted, I wish to call the commission’s attention to a matter in 
close connection with the immigration statistics, which is, in my opinion. 
Immensely misleading—the frequent changes in the classification of immigrants 
made by the United Status officials. For instance, an important change took 
place last year, as I believe your subcominission found out. A commission was 
appointed which decided, appiiived by the secretary and by the Commissioner- 
General, to classify immigrants from now on according to races. Formerly they 
used to be classified, at least professedly, by nationalities. Tiiis was never done 
correctly, but at least a certain basis for calculation was given which, if not accu¬ 
rate to the figures, was at least accurate in its general proportions. Now. last 
year a change was effected by establishing races. The consequence is that we 
find statoiuents, as I have them here liefore me, of only one .Swiss arrival. That 
is from the New York Times of .Inly h i, which says, speaking of the last official 
statistics, "Only one Swiss was reported as arriving last year. There used to 
be about eight thousand every year”; which is easily explained. Formerly they 
spoke of the Swiss as a nationality, coming from Switzerland. Now, they start 
to establish a race basis. There is no Swiss race. Only one person was fool 
enough to state his race as Swiss, and only one inspector was fool enough to put 
him down as such. There did not arrive less peojilo from Switzerland than liefore, 
not very many; but simply a change in the classification was earned out, which 
has to bi> understood also I y the conmiission in order to enable it to make proper 
comparisons. I find " there were less than 1.0(1(1 Hungarians, which is atreinendous 
falling off from the average of hO.DDUayear, which formerly arrived." Hungarians 
are no race. There is a race, Magyars. Hungary is an empire, part of the Austrian- 
Hiingariun Empire. Under the now classification we shall find probably l.">,00() 
Slavs and 20,(100 Groats, all coming from the Empire of Hungary. That means 
that immigration has not decreased, but wo have changed our point of view; and 
if now KomelKidy is ignorant of this change and makes comparisons, as this editor 
of a respectable paper has done, he is not only entirely misled, but he is apt to mis¬ 
lead all his readers. I believe that while a cortiiin improvement is effected by on 
investigation into the racoquaiiiy of an immigrant it ought to have beim combined 
with a continuation of the old slatistics: the old statistics ought not to have lieen 
abandoned: new statistics ouglit to have been introduced only i or supplementary 
scientific work. As to tlie practical value of tbe new statistics, tliey are only 
misleading, especially misleading in the way they arc made ui>. They contain 
quite a number of ottmological errors. 

(^. Have yon any present official connection with the immigration of our coun¬ 
try?—A. Not at all. 1 was a meinher of the Immigration Investigating Commis¬ 
sion. but this coiiimissioii, I do not know for what rea.son, simply e.xpired with 
my leaving ray office. Wo liave never lieen officially removed or disoliarged. 

(^. Are you an officer of an organization wliich exists for the fiurpose of com¬ 
bating the work of the Immigration Restriction League of HoslouV— A. Yes. 

y. Wliat is your office?—A. I am secretary of the Immigration Protective 
League. Of course that is an unsalaried position. I am publisher of a trade paper, 
and of books. That is my business. 

tj. (By Mr. Phillips.) What is the chief object of tliis league to which you 
belong?7-A. The ob,iect is (reading from constitution of league) “To oppose any 
further restriction on immigration to the United States, and to protect and advance 
the interests of persons immigrating to this country.” 

CJ. (By Mr. I^nquHAU.) Have you a copy of tlie circular there?—A. Yes; I 
submit the constitution, and will leave it with the comiiiission. 


W.cBHINUTON, n. G., January II, 791/0. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JEIEB EOSENDAIE, 

Special agrnt of tlie (h'parhiu’uf of ayriaultarc of Uw State of J*ean.nylvania. 

The commission met at 10.55 a. in., Vice-Chairman Gardner presiding. At that 
time Mr. Jules Rosendale, of Philadelphia, Pa., special agent of the depart¬ 
ment of agriculture of the State of Pennsylvania, was introduced as a witne.ss 
and, being duly affirmed, testified as follows, the Topical Plan of Inquiry on 
Immigration being followed: 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhau.) Please give your name, address, and business.—A. 
Jiiles Rosendale; 1413 Jefferson street, Philadelpliia, Pa.; occiiiiation, agent for 
the dairy and food commissioner of the State of Pennsylvania. 
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Q. How long have yon been a resident of the United States?—^A. Forty-four 
years, some time during this year, 

Q. What opportunities of observatioii have you had to enable you to rive testi¬ 
mony before this cMJmmission on immigration matters?—A. In 1894, miring the 
dull times and the panic, by assisting the factoi^ inspectors, not officially, I 
admit, l)ut_ simply for courtesy, in regard to the sweatshops and the overcrowded 
condition in the tenement houses, sweutHhoi)s, among the Polish Jews and Ital¬ 
ians and Hungarians in the city ol Philadelphia, in one word, the foreign element. 
That was my first observation—in 1W>4. The next opportunity I liad of studying 
the (tonditinn of the foreign element or the working claHses was in 1807, when the 
Pennsylvania legislature appointed two coiumittees to inquire into the condition 
of the bituminous and the anthracite coal miners. I was then actquainted with 
Senator J^ylor and went with him to the anthracite region to study the condition 
of the miners at that time. The first opportunity related only to the clothing 
tradeandtailors; the second to the minors only. The third opportunity wasafter 
I was appointed one of the agents of the dairy and food commissioner. Professor 
Hamilton and Mr. Welch, the dairy and food commissioner, both remiested me to 
take up the slum districts in Philadelphia, l>ecause they said they (;onla not get any 
witisfactory re]>()rt. and that a majority of tht>8e who were inspectors could not 
talk their language; so I told them I would oblige them. lean assure you that it 
was not a very phjasant job, bnt I got a^eat deal of information because I had 
their jargon, their language. I had no difficulty whatever to get ali>ng with the 
Russian jews, but scunetimes when 1 t^onld not get along with tlie others I tried 
to get an interpreter, I had a little bit iiu)re difficulty w’it.h i>rol)al)ly the Italian, 
l)ecuuse, speaking the Frencli language fiucntly, he could not understand some. 
I found that they had a certain jargon like the Jews' jaigon that 1 could not get 
along with. I took two students from tlu5 University of Pennsylvania, both inter 
ested i!i soebU Hcionce, and we found out a givat deal, bec^ause they could get 
along and assist me in my work. Those were about the opportunities that I had 
in observing the conditions, fir.st, of the miners, and next of the foreign element, 
including nearly every (K'cupatioii in the Hluni districts in Philadelphia. 

Q. You may stiite your olwemition.s'in r(‘spe<Jt to the labor in the anthracite 
coal fields first, jind state it in your oivn way.—A. I tliink 1 omitted to bring you 
the Pennsylvania legislature's report of the conditi<»UH in the bituminous region. 
None was issued as to the unthraedto region: that is, one was made by the leris- 
latnre, but not printed. It was late in tb© se.sHion, Mr. Saylor told me, and I tlank 
on account of the appropriation and one thing and another it was not printed. 
But I hud the rei)ort of the bituminous, bhortly after 1 came bac.k from the war 
of 1801, after 186.'), in 1807, 1868, and 18(W, I tbinx I was up in the mining region, 
and found there that mo.st of the miners were Welsh, Irish, Americans, Germans, 
and ScandiTiaviuns. I was then emplo 3 'ed there as a mining engineer for 15 or 18 
years, but finding mining engineering was not to my taste I left. But I had an 
opportunity in the begiiiuing of 1870 to study the conditions there, so I was able 
to compare tlieiii with those of 1897, when I was up there with Senator Saylor. I 
found most of the miners there foreigners; the original report is, 00 per cent for¬ 
eigners. I think I would make it even higher. Of courj^e, I did not take any 
statistics. They took statistics and made it 00 i>er cent foreigners; and Hunga¬ 
rians and Italians I found in the majority. They generally use the word for 
Hungarians, Huns, and the Italians, Hides; those are the nicknames they gave 
them. I found out there wen; fights and quarrels between them very frequently; 
liting in dilapidated shanties and frame houses, huddling together just like cattle. 
I found in one house, in one shantv, 30 Hungarians, and they hired one woman 
to do the cooking for them. I made no inciuiry in anything else, but that was the 
actual state of affairs that I found. 

<J. Can you mention the county or city where this occurred?—A. That was near 
Shickshinny, near WilkesbaiTe. in the anthracite coal region. I even found chil¬ 
dren, boys and rirls, occupjdng the same room with the parents. The average 
earnings that I round—I am speaking now of 1897, and I am confirmed in my 
view; the report of the legislature I have not copied because I went into that 
same county—the amount was from |4 to $5 a weex per adult; $1.50 and some¬ 
times $2.50 for boys and girls. They have to purchase at company stores at 
prices from 2010 25 per cent higher than in Shickshinny. I tried to find out the 
religious and ethical mode of living of the people who were there in Shickshinny; 
and in the neighborhood I found 5 Roman Catholic churches presided over by 
either Italian or Polish priests; 1 Greek Catholic church; 2 Polish Jewish S 3 ma- 
TOgues; 1 Methodist meetinghouse, and another meetinghouse divided in time 
between the Presbyterians and the Episcopalians. I had an interview with 50 
of them on the subject of citizenship; 3 had applied for citizenship and 4 were 
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naturalized. The Polish Jews I found there were ori^nally not so many of them 
miners; they were mostly traders and peddlers. I think the first Italians which 
were brought over to this country were brought over by the wife of a coal man 
in Wilkesbarre. She was traveling in Italy. 

Q. At what year?—A. I think, as far as I can trace it back, in 1884; I would not 
say positively. She took pity on the condition of the poor workingmen and sent 
them over here at her own expense. No doubt her intentions were very good, 
but it created a very bad state of aflfairs in the mining region, because they were 
followed afterwards by the Hungarians and by the Italians. 

Q. Do you regard the bringing of these Italians at that time by this lady as a 
]>ure act of i)hiianthropy, or was there some business arrangement in her rela¬ 
tions with the miners?— A. No; I am n(»t one of the radicals who think that that 
woman did that to get cheaper lal)or. I think it was a pure a(5t of philanthropy 
on her part. As far as I could find otit, she is a very estimable woman, and bears 
a very good reputation, and I do not think for one moment that she had any inten¬ 
tion to bring those minerfi over to compete with Amerhiun labor, to lower wages. 
I found out at that time—I can not say about the present (jondition—but at that 
time, in 1897, if mines were worked to their full capainty they could not give 
employment to all the miners for more than 6 months, which clearly proved t-o 
me that the supply of labor in the mining region is double the demand. I had 
another opportunity of studying their condition, or rather to find out something 
that brought out—that a large number of them were brought here, enticed, not 
like by that lady, whom I referred to, but by circulars that were thrown in their 
houses, and so on, and 1 could not get to the bot^mi of it, but I think that the 
steamboat agents who have their agotits in those little villages wherever they are, 
have men who have enticed them to come over hero as miners. I found ju'chahly 
out of 80 or 90—well, I would ask one, for instance, “ What made you como over 
to this country? You are suffering now, and yon toll me yoi\ can not make a 
living, and you would be glad if yon could go back.** “ Well,” lie says. “ wo were 
enticed by circulars thrown into our huts and into our villages by steamboat 
agents.” That is what I found out those circulars contained. I had several of 
them, and 1 lent them to some friend of mine and he never returned them to me. 
Those circulars stated that a miner could earn from $2..'5() to $8.50 pt'i* day in the 
coal regions, which is virtually for tiiose jx'oide out there a fabulous sum. I 
found out—1 am speaking of 1897, when there was stagnation in the (u>al trade 
and the people were suffering; I am not speaking of the present time—they were 
actually so dissatisfied an<l so disgusted with their condition that they would be 
glad to return to their own counti’ics. That is about, in brief, what I found out 
among the mima's in the anthracite region of the State of Pennsylvania. Here 
is another statistic I have. Out of 50 wlioin I interviewed H (^onld road and write 
English, 20 their own language, while 22 were illiterate. I also found that very 
few of their children attended the public schools. They were working mostly as 
helpers, pickers, etc., in the mines, I found virtually a great many women as 
holpevs, doing work in the coal mines; and they left their infant children, some¬ 
times 2 months, sometimes 12 months old—I could not always judge—under the 
shade of a tree while they were working in the mines. I have here a comuarison 
which I made with the conditions when I wjw there and studied them before, in 
18^. In 1884 I found another, an entirely different class of peonhs; I found 
towns, and contentment among that same class of people. I found them inhabit¬ 
ing clean dwellings; probably a littlo fighting and a little rioting once in a while, 
bnt, as a rule, contented: and it impressed mo as very dci)lorablc that in from 10 
to 12 years in our State we had come to the state of affairs existing in the coal¬ 
mining region, and no doubt, by that means, to a lower standard of morality in 
this country, owing to that class of i>eoplo. 

Q. What became of these foreigners, the Irish and Welsh and others, that had 
been in these mines before the Italians and Hungarians came in?—A. I tried to 
learn that, and in Pottsville and other places old muiuaintancesthatlknew l>efore 
the war in different regions told mo tliat a large number of those Welsh and Irish 
miners could nut stand it, and had emigrated; a great many of them went to the 
West and tried to find employment in other mines where the influx of the foreim 
element was not so strong at that time. When I was up there the strongest ele¬ 
ments were the Hungarians and the Italians. Being so close to the landing place 
at Philadelphia and New York or Boston, all came to the anthracite or to the 
bituminous regions, and the majority of the miners who had been there, the Irish 
and the Welsh and a great many Scandinavians, had emigrated farther west and 
looked for employment in some place where their conditions were slightlv better. 
That was the mswet 1 got. Of course, I could only go by hearsay, what they 
told me. 
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Q. Was the displat'oment of those other miners caused by the lowering of wages, 
or what?—A. By the lowering of wages and the conditions under which those 
people can exist, and under which no American or any respectable foreigner can 
exist. I am ftpeaking of tlio American and foreign workers together who try to 
live under favorablo conditions. I tried to find out the cost, but I do not like to 
give the figures, becauKo they were very unsatisfactory to mo. I tried to find that 
out witli respect to these HniigarianH, who live 20 in one shanty and hire one 
woman to do the co<^ing and all; and they c-an exist for one-half the wages which 
the others can. I find the same condition.s in Philatlelidiia. 

Q. Did yon ever have the opportunity to (ixaiuino into the prices of coal, to learn 
whcither there were economic causes why the \vages of workingmen should bo 
driven down to this Hun and Italian sfctndard?—A. Yes. 1 do not think the 
changes of the prices of coal have been coniiiiensurate with the lowering of the 
prices of their wages in the anthracite. 1 am not speaking of the bituminous. 
There are different conditions in the bituminous and individual mines, etc. The 
bwering of the wages and tho shutting downi of the mines—it is not so much in 
theanthracite a questioTi of lowering the w’ages, biitof restrict(*d production, mak¬ 
ing a man only work 6 months ormonths or whatever it is in the anthracite, 
which, of c.ourse, is etpial to a reduction of wages. That is. it reduces the earn¬ 
ing <*a])acity of the miner if lie only has 0 months' work or .‘1 months’ work—often 
not even at such a rat(‘—instead of a vrhoh; year's work. 

Q. So yon would argue it in this way, that it was the restricted output and 
overiduH of labor?—A. Overplus of labor to do tho work, and the actual (conse¬ 
quence <)f restricting tlm latsir and lowering the wages. 

Q. Is it general tliatanthntciteiniuesareowned by large corporations or opera¬ 
tors or railroad companies, or by individual.s?—A. I think there are a few indi¬ 
viduals who own mines: but it is difficult for nuj to state a rule connected with 
corporations. For instance, thtcr<; is a linn, Arrio, Pardee & Co., and several 
other firms in tho anthracitu region.s, but it is difficult—I had no opportunity to 
find out wlucther they are not c<nnie(5ted after all with the Pennsylvania Com¬ 
pany; how th(‘y are int(;rest(‘d. Working as 1 did, I had no chance to find out; 
but as a rule I found out that the controlling int(U’est of the anthraente was in the 
Ptmnsylvaiiia, the Philadelphia and Heading, the Lehigh Valley, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western, and, well, it amounts to about C or 7 companies who 
hold the controlling outi)ut, wln> control the output of the mines, and tiion again 
the distribution of the mines at the same time. My observation, ■wl)en I was there 
in ISHO, was that the great difficulty at that time whi('li the individual owners of 
tlui mines in the aiitliracito were having was the discrimination by the rtiilroad 
companies in not giving them cars in order to bring tluur coal to tfio market. I 
am ii<)t siH‘aking of IWM. In 1W4 1 heard very little complaint of tliat; but it 
seems to im^ there ur(‘ no more! individual operators. I think that is the reason I 
did not h(«ir any more cfnupluiiits. 

Q. (By Mr. llATc.'JiKoni).) Has your investigation or observation in the anthra¬ 
cite region brought out any (ronneedion betw(*en the mining companies ami the 
railroad companies?—A. It is a very difficult question to answer. I think there 
is. Th(*re certainly must be in the Reading, because there is the Reading Coal 
and Iron Company and tlie Reading Railroad. 

O. Can yon describe it?—A. 1 am not enough of a lawyer to give you the 
te(;nnical points, where the difference comes in; I could not, but I know one thing, 
that it is well known that the Philadelpliia and Beading Coal and Iron Company are 
miners of coal, and that tlie Phihwlelphia and Reading Railroad Company are, of 
course, caiTiers of coal. They have been operating under the old charter issuod 
previous to tho constitution of the State of Pennsylvania in 1870, adopted in 1872 or 
1878, which provides that no railroad company i«ia no mining company can combine 
together. The Reading Railroad said that they wore not liable to that, because 
their charter antedated that new constitution; neither was the Pennsylvania 
Company. I can not sjiy when the Reading Railroad Company was chartered, as 
to-day it is reorganized and nmuing under a different management, whatever it 
is, nor whether they have changed them or disconnected the two companies. I 
never made any inquiry, of courae. 

Q. We have testimony before this commission to tho effect that tho coal pro¬ 
ducers in the anthracite region have nothing to say as to the selling price on the 
sealward; that there is an arrangement between the producers ana the carriers 
which CTves to one 40 per cent of the selling price and to the other 00 per cent. 
What do you know a^ut that?—A. I could not tell, because that is not in my 
line; I did not investigate it. As I told you, all the Investigation I have made 
for years has been on tho simple condition of the workingman, on the economic 
grounds, and, in fact, I would not have the time to go into those details fully and 
give you a satisfactory explanation of that question. 
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Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What ol:>8Ci*vation8 did yon make there in reapect to 
the attendance of the (diildren of theBO foreijm ininerH at school?—A. In 1897 not 
1 out of 50 went to school. I make that BweeinnjfaRHe.tion. The hoys are helpers 
and pickers, and the girls were there to do the honsc'W'ork. 

Q. Is there no law to compel attendance?—A. We have a compulsory law now 
in the State.of Pennsylvania, hut it is a dead letter in the mining regions, so far as 
I know. I see that they are trying to enforce it in tho city of Philadelphia, hut 
I do not hesitate to say that it is a desid letter in the slum districts. I saw tho 
other day where a few people were arrested, hnt it isvirinally a dead letter iu tho 
slum districts. I have iny notes in regard to tlie condition of tho children in tho 
slum districts in Philadelphia. I found that they are not attending imhlic 
schools. 

Q. How i^iany years have those Huns in tlies<Mniiiing districts?—A. Twenty 

years. Twenty years ago yon could in>t find an Italian or a Hungarian. Those 
nationalities M'oro scarce in tho coal region. The present condition commenced, 
prnhahly, with tho largo influx sim^e IKKT). 1HS7, and 1HH8. There might 
have he€'n a few scattered. I d<niht wlujther, n]» to 1880 or 1SH2,2 pm* cent of tho 
minors there were adult Italians, Hungainans, <jr Polish .Tews; possibly n]v to 1884 
or 1885. 


Q. You can not say, on account of the recent immigi’ation then*, what tho 
chara(‘teristics are of this (coming generation?—A. Well, yes, I would say that 
tho charactteristicH of tho rising generation, bronglit up under that infliK'nco, if 
we k(?op on hohling that undesirablo tliijig, will 1 m' detrimental. I answered that 
the other day, if y(ni will allow me to mak<* that allusion, to a i^rofessor of 
nomicH. asked me whether it was not true that our cry for this restriction of 
immigration cunu» only from org:un 2 (;d labor, and that tho labor unions wanted 
to create a trust utkI make labor scarce. I n‘]»lied: “ I am not co:mectod with any 
labor association, though I admit I am V(‘ry friendly to tlu'iii; but I am arguing 
the question from tho purely moral ground, and I would like yon to answer this: 
Supposing this city has a reser%'oir capable of holding 10,000.000 gallons of water, 
and at the surne time there is only one stream where tlu^y (uin tak(i a pure snpidy 
from, and they can not, with all their pumping facdlities, get more than 5,000,000 
gallons of ])ure wati'r into that basin. According 1o your doctrine (you say this 
country is big onougU and larger enough to eni]doy three tiim*.s what there is hertj 
and there will be room for more), the city should go to a polluted stream and 
pump 5,000,000 gallons of i^olluted water into the pure. And that is just what 
we are doing.” 


stronger than what I give you here to-<lay. The one as to tho bituminous you can 
get; it is printed. I neglected to bring it. 

Q. Can yon state what tlm findings of this conimittoo wore ajid their recom¬ 
mendations?—A. Tho findings of the legislative (committee iu the anthracite and 
bituminous coal regimes did not touch any subject that I touched. They simply 
described the miserable condition of the miners. Semator Saylor, of course, advo¬ 
cated in his reiwrt, and he was fully sustained by the lyajority, tho proposition 
that it would be advisable for the legislature of the State of Peimsylvaiiia (in 
view of the fact that the State of Pennsvlvumu could not pass any bill restnet- 
ing immigration), under the existing conditions in tlie bitmninous rerion, to uass 
a law prohibiting the importation of paui)er labt>r into the State. I do not think 
there was anything don(‘, but ycni will find that recominendatioii in the report. 

Q. As the conditions in the anthracite region differ materially from those found 
in the bituminous region, I believe the commiR8h>ii would prefer that you treat 
the cases Hei)arately.—A. Oh, I can only speak of the anthracite. My observa¬ 
tions were not in the bituminous. I am only speaking from hearsay. 

Q. You know of the rocominendations made, do you?—A. Made by the Penn¬ 
sylvania legislature, from reading their report, but 1 could not speak on tho con¬ 
dition of the bituminous men from my own observation, because I was not there. 

Q. Can you enumerate the recommendations?—A. I am very sorry that I neg¬ 
lected to bring them. They are so numerous that to a certain extent I am not 
very familiar ivith them. For instance, the weighing of coal, the sliding scale, and 
all that, going into the details; and they passed some laws in 1807, on the strength 
of that, which were recommended by the committee. 

Q. What laws have they passed?—^A. The in8|>ection law; and now what do 

you call that, for instance, loading the car above the- 

'J, Limiting the weight of cars?—A. Yes; they passed several laws about that. 
J. They passed an antiscreen law?—A. Yes; and they passed another law at 
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the recomrirendation of the Pennsylvania legislature, which was vetoed by G-ov- 
ernor Hastings, taxing the so-called company stores 10 per cent on scrip, and sc 
on, on the books. 

Q. What is the effect of those laws? How many of them are in operation?—^A. 
I could not tell yon. I have not been there lately and can not give you a satis¬ 
factory answer as to how many there are in operation. 

Q. Do you know if there are any in operation?—A. Yes. I know several of the 
labor leaders, and I met Mr, Fay, from Scduiylkill. several times in Harrisburg, 
and he told mo it is a litth; bett-er, but it is not what it should be. 

Q. Woitld yon be kind enough to submit to this commission as a part of your 
testimony, if you wish, the findings of that legislative committee and its recom¬ 
mendations?—A. I f.an mail it. I have a copy—^it is in my desk in Philadelphia— 
of the bitumiuouK; they wore printed. I can not give* you a copy of the anthra- 
The anthracite report, as I have explained here before, was only submitted 
by the committee. It never was ])rinted, and that does not exist. The anthracite 
had more recommendations than thohitnminouH. and the anthratnto virtually had 
that ro(^oinmendation—or upon the strength of the recoinmeiidatinns the biU was 
l)as»ed to tax IIkjsh company st-ores 10 imu* cent. I could bring before the com- 
inission wum^thiiig j)f the record whhdi might be of some interest to you, such as 
the slips which those companies issue, lhave a large number of them; I gath¬ 
ered them up there. 

Q, Have you found tliat the existence of the company store is a detriment to 
the miners?—A. In 1H97, when I was iij* there, there w'as nothing else there but 
company stor<3S, and the only way was for itimers to get thing.*: from the Polish 
Jews, wlio carried their paclts and siipplic^l them to the women in the honse. I 
found the small groe<*ry store and th(‘ small dry goods store that used to exist 20 
or 30 years ago completcdy broken nj). 1 found worse conditions there; I found, 
judging from wiiat experience I have, that the piices were higher. One man 
showed nu* a slip whic-h had a <*-irclc and a red cross in it; Jie only imrchased dur¬ 
ing that month $2.7r), and he said, “Yon know what that rtul cross means?” I 
said, *‘No." lie said, “That if I do not deal more with the company store I can 
got no work.” And several of these 1 liave got. 

Q. (By Mr, Faik^UIIah.) Have yon a scale of prices of the company stores, that 
you could compare with ordinary prices?—A, I can get it for tiie commission from 
Mr. George C/hanc(', president of the United Labor League of Philadelphia, who 
nnide that a special study when he was up there. He has got it calculated. He 
found it from 20 to 25 p(u* <3ent higher. Of course, when I was up there I did 
look into tlie condition and found it bad. hut I did not give that sharp detail 
attention to it that Mi'. Chanc<! did. 


Q. (By Mr. Ratohford.) Yon found that the men are ohligc'd to deal there?— 
A. Yes; I make that stateuK'iit from my bast knowledge, and I can confinu it, and 
I can iiring tliostj slips containing the cinde and the red cross, which that man 
told me is warning or a notice that ymt iimst purchase more of the company store. 
I am now speaking of 1897. but I am hdd the same condition exists to-day. 

□. What comi»any was it that sfuit out such letters?—A, Some of the slips I 
had were from Arrio, Pardc«' & Co., and the Pennsylvania Supply Company, I 
think. I got Biuiio slijis.from Arrio, Pardee & Co., and the Pennsylvania Supply 
Company; the (.)therH I do not remember. 

Q. (By Mr. Farvuiiau.) Now, suppose you take up the sweat-shop investiga¬ 
tions that you made and give us your observations?—A. That happened in 1894, 
and I stuct to it for 2 days \vith Mr. John Keefe and by the advice of Mr. Watch- 
horn—he WHS factory insp(*ctor—and I did it because they always got me to do 
those things, Wcause I could help on account of my knowledge of the dialects, 
etc.; but after 2 days, by the advice of my wife. 3 gave it up. I found the condi¬ 
tions t(H) hard; I found such filth, studi dirt, such vice, immorality, so much suf- 
fei'inij, starvation, actually—I would rather gioak about the conditions of the 
working class and the foreign element in Philadelphia in the slum districts for 
the last 8 months, bei^auso I have given that very close investigation. 

Q. Well, prexjeed in your own way: tell us all you know.—^A. I have numl>erB; 
I never mention anynames. No. 14: House occupied; two-story frame; formerly 
a dwelling house; now, front room use*! as a grocery store; back j’oom rented as 
a working room to make shirt waists; occupied hy 0 working mrls; second story 
contains 4 bedrooms, occupied by 3 different families; 23 in all living in 

the honse; all Riossian Jews; only 2 adults could speak English, and that was very 

{ joorly; the rest speak the Jews’ lar^n only; 8 children, who did not attend pub¬ 
ic school, but they are sent to the Hebrew school to learn to read Hebrew, but 
not to translate it, simply so they can say their prayers, and that is about all. 
Children are engaged in selling matches and newspapers. Kent of the house, |80; 
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NO^dd fiss from raMoaaidis; everythins in a filthy and dirty oonffiUaa and no 
sanitaiy regnlatidn. » 

Case So, 80: OTOoery stosej looked in a fair sanitary condition; occupied hy a 
wouuai alioiit 80 yetfrs old; speaks only the Jewish jargon; married and has 8 
phildren; her hnsoand left her and die really does not know where he is to-day; 
left her several years ago; she is married again. On questioning her about it, I 
aald, “How did you get a divorce from your first husband?” and ^e said, “The 
Basiest way I could get it;” that is, a divorce from the rabbi, not legal in any 
court; simply goes to the rabbi and states the case to him, that her husband has 
left her for some years, and he gives her a paper written in Hebrew hieroglyphics, 
ind simply divorces her, and the same rabbi marries her to another man. That 
is the conditloh I found there. 

Now, here I have a very interesting case. I must give you some Jewish words 
in order to emlain to yon the man’s occupation. It is a very interesting case to 
me; I devoted a great deal of time to it. In making the explanation you must 
remember one thing—that in all those districts you can not find a single English 
sign; allJewish. 

Q. What is the number of this case?— A. No. 24. He makes a specialty of what 
lie calls koscher food. That means something which is allowed according to the 
iietary laws of the orthodox Jews—something which has not been mixed with any¬ 
thing impure, or anything of the kind. I found the sign in his window, which 
took a long time for me to understand—only three Hebrew words. The first 
Hebrew word was “ Schockor,” killer of animals. Of course, some of the gentle¬ 
men here know that the orthodox Jew is not allowed to eat the meat of any ani¬ 
mal unless it has been killed according to the Jewish rite; that is, the cutting of 
the throat and leaving out all the blood. This is ridiculed by some. Through 
that same man I ^ot a great deal of valuablo information. According to the law 
the blood is injunous. That was his first occupation. His next occupation was 
jailed “ Mohul;” that is, ho is licon-sed by the chief rabbi to perform the rite of 
Jircumcision. The third license—you do not need to have the Hebrew word 
;here—was to perform the marriage ceremony; that is, authority given to him by 
he Jewish rabbi to perform marriages; and a divorce is considered legal from 
lim, from the Jewish standpoint; that is, as far as the Talmudic law is concerned. 
He is a very thorough student of that law. I was perfectly surprised at his knowl- 
(dge. When I explained to him how it was, he was bitterly opposed; he said it 
lever ought to be taken away from the rabbi—the right to perform marriages. 

Q. Or grant divorces?—A. Or grant divorces. That never ought to be given 
iway. I need not go into that. I was very much interested in the Jewish side, 
lut It is not interesting to the oommi8.siou here. The only thing, probably, may 
le how these men try tohave those poorignorant people keep up their superstitious 
labits, and do it for no other purpose, as I can see it, but to keep control over 
hem. Now, while I was there, some boy came in and ho asked for a*oertain 
Hebrew document. Of course, I was raised by the ficolo Polytechnique, under 
he direction of Prof. Samuel Monk, probably one of the ablest scholars in Tal¬ 
mudic langmges, and he taught me all those things, not from the same standpoint 
)f_8uperstation,but to getanmsight—knowledm; and I was perfectly amazed. I 
laid, “ Do -you give that document?” His mother was confined in childbed, and 
le came to that store to get those papers and pin them around the room to ke^ 
he evil spirits out. And that is encouraged by these prople, to my mind, simply 
X} keep that superstitious habit up and ke^ them in ignorance. Prof. Samum 
Hank was professor of Semitic ana Talmudic languages at the £cole de la Science, 
Icad^mie de la Science. 

Case No. 30: Grocery and fruit store on ihe first floor; basemefit used for the 
itorage of bananas and other fruit; in the month of July; family consists of 9, 
he oldest a girl of 15 years; they are ItaUans; none of the children attend school; 
he boys are bootblacking, and the girl, 15 years old, worked in a candy store. 
Jut of the whole I could only find the girl of 15 and 2 boys who could read and 
vrite EMlish; the husband and wife were illiterate. 

^ Case No. 84; Three-story building; mocery and fruit store; rent out rooms to 
lamUies, The dwelling is a 10-room house, occupied by 18 Mople, all illiterate. 

Case No. 60: Grocery store, occupied by a single man; had arrived in this 
loratry and was supported by a Jewish charitable association for some time; 
liter over 4 months he got desperate and tried to get work, and was enticed by 
he crimps mid shipped as a sailor (another nuisance and another very bad thing 
n our city of Philaaelphia). They mode him drunk and landed him on board m , 
I vessel. That is his story, and I know It is true. He worked for 4 months on the 
nes^el, and his wages, when he landed back in Philadelphia, was t8<76. I guess 
hose are about the extracts 1 made ot those cases. 
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Q. Now, has the State of PennsylTama taken any le^lative action in mneot 
to the sltuns of Philadelphia that you have just described?— A. The board of 
health does interfere, but can not enforce its reprulations; clean them out one day 
and they come back the next day. The Pennsylvania legislature passed a factory- 
inspection bill, and the inspectors are doing their duties. They are trying to do 
all they possibly can, but they clean them out in one place and they appear la 
another. And one thing is that no factoiy inspecitor can find out—for instance, 
the first case which I reported is imjiossible for the factory inspector; it is only 
by accident that I stiimble<l on it; th,at is, w'hore they have a small grocf*'y store 
and a small room bach, and they have 10 or 13 girls working there, and they are 
not repstered. They have passed a law that they must be registered and take 
out a license and give every girl so much .space, so much rotiin; so many feet. 
Well, while this is enforced in largo factories it is not enforced in the slums! 
because I came across ajiy number of places in the months of July and August 
where 10 or 13 girls were huddled togetlier like sheep in a little shop; and the 
factory inspector does not know enough aliout it and could not touch them. 

Q. What pei-mmtl kiiowMge have yon of sweat shops in Philadelphia?—A. My 
personal knowledge of the sweat 6hoj)s in Philadeljihia was acquired when I was 
there in ]8!)4, and since that time I have made very little oliservation—in fact, I 
would only give hearsay evidence. I have not paid much attention to it, but I 
think they are existing b) a very large e.\teijt yet, and will exist as long as we 
have two persons applying for om^ joh. 

Q. What would l)e your ojiinion of the moral standing of the Jews in Philadel¬ 
phia compared witli other fon-igTicrs in like conditions?—A. 1 think, judging 
from the infln.x of-the lower cla.ss of jMsiple into the .slums, especially Bnssian 
Poles and Jews, that iii certain tilings they arelower tlian otlier foreigners, except 
perhaps the Italians. Tlicro is one thing I will say in their favor—I find very 
little drunkenness among tlieni, but, on the other hand, regarding ))ure sanitary 


conditions they are far below the others. 

Q. 1)0 you mean viciuusness in person or vi<'ion.sne.ss in mind?—A. Not so much 
in mind as in person: for instance, tlicir nncleanness; tliey are filtliy, dirty. 
They seem to prefer to live in dirt. That is about the only explanation 1 know of. 

Q. 1)0 you believe tliat taking an eipial proiiortion of tliatcla-Hs of Jews to the 
Itmians or other foreigners in like condition, tliat yon find them morein the police 
court or in tlie jurisdiction of the ))olice antliorities than the others?—A. Yes. 

Q. You hud more of tlie Jews lliau you doof tlie Italians?—A. No; moreof the 
Italians than of the .lews; but more of the .lews to-day than there used to be; an 
alarming increase over what it was 40 years ago. Forty years ago the average of 
criniinals among tlie Jews in this country was the lowest; there wore very few; 
hut to-day it is largely on tlie increase. Of course, there are more Jews, but I 
mean acconling to the increase of the population. 

Q. What class of crimes is the .Tew increasing in?—A. The increase of crime 
is, in tlie first place, for instance, in buying goods under false pretenses, swin¬ 
dling; that is one tiling. I would say, for instance, that there is a great deal more 
among the Polnsh Jews, in setting their stores on fire; more than among the 
other Jews, Of cour.se, I am only sfieaking of what I lieiut That is greatly on 
the increase—not observing the laws of tlie land; that is the principal thing. 
They do not keiui Sunday; they keep all tlieir places open on Sunday. They try 
to enforce in Philadeliihia. I am not speaking of strict enforcement of the Sun¬ 
day law; blit they will keep their places open on Sunday, and they even work on 
Sunday. 

Q. Do they keep their places open on Saturday?—A. Yes. Even the rabbi says, 
“We are in a condition lu this country where we have to keep open.” 

Q. Do these Jews usually come onto the list of the poor board for support, or 
do the Jewish societies usually keep them?—A. Tlie Polish Jews? 

Q. I do not care whicli.—A, The United Hebrew Relief Association tells me 
that nine-tenths of their charity goes to the Polisli Jews. 1 find another thing, 
that philantliroiiic movements, such as, for instance, the Baron Hirsch fund, have 
frequently been a detriment to the people—that class of people I take an interest in, 
the workingmen in this country; 1 mean the workingmen at large. Now.in these 
colonies overthere in Woodbino.startedbyBaron Hirsch.they simply try to make 
farmers of them, but they all end in factories in comwtition with American 
workmen. I think that the agricultural occupation in Woodbine, and all these 
persons who were brought over by Baron Hirsch. I think th^ have all been a com¬ 
plete failure. They have been a failure in the Argentine Republic, and they are 
a failure in this country. 

Q. (By Representative Gardnek.) Do you know of a single instance of the 
Jews prosecuting agriculture for a living?—A. Very few; very, very few. I am 
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not making a oharse. I was born of orthodox parente. It Is not his fault, bnt of 
his Christian brother. It is the fault of his Christian brother in Enro^, who 
prevented him from being anything else, but compelled him to have a certain 
occupation. But the reason I am one of those who speak so strong against that 
class of Jews—Polish, or any other class of Jews in this country who sml carry on 
the occupation of barter and trade—^is l>ecause it is the duty of the Jew in this 
country, naving equal opportunities and privileTCa, and being the first country 
that gave it to him, to show that he will try to ^come as good a citizen ae his 
neighbor. 

Q. Are the Jews within your observation, whether within the mining regions 
or the city, an exceptionally healthy race of people, or otherwise?—A. Healthy; 
only in the slum district I find there is a great deal of consumption, owing to the 
overcrowded conditiou. I find delicate children, and delicate girls—a good deal 
of consumption in the slums, but I attribute that to tho overcrowded and unsan¬ 
itary conditions they live in. 

Q. An impression soeins to iirevail that the Jews are an exceptionally healthy 
race of people in this country. I want to ask how that is harmonized with the 
^nitary condition yon descrilied?—A. I do not think tho average age of the .Tews 
is any greater than that of his Oliristian fellow, if he lives in worse sanitary con¬ 
ditions. I believe that the condition tlii'y livo in is below the average. 

Q. What pereentage of the .Tews follow any productive occupation.—A. Yon 
mean down in the slums? 

Q. I am di.stingiiiHhing now the productive occupations from nonproductive 
occupations—tho difference hetweini makuig, and living off what somebody else 
makes.—A. Yon mean as regards iiiaimfactnriiig or distrilmtive selling, trading? 

Q. Yes.—A. I oonld not very well give that, but I think, as a class, a large num¬ 
ber of .Tews in Philadelidda are engaged in pnsluetion. I think wo have a full 
ratio of manufacturers in Philadidphia ammig the Ji'wish people. I am speaking 
now of the Jews, anil including iiiyself—those who W'eri* bom of Jc^wish parents. 

Q. (By Mr. Eatukkoud.) VVoiikl tho conditions in Pliiludelphia in that respect 
hold good generally?—A. All through the United States? 

Q. Yes; as far as you know.—A. I think there is the same condition in New 
York and. all over. I think l;lie Jews, as a class in this country, liaving equal 
opportunities, which they do not have in Oerinany and otlier places, aretr^ng 
to work on a different line, and no longer imrsue tlio same occupation. I tnink 
in the professions they are fully reiiresented—those that take up tlie study of law 
and medicine, and even in the mechanical arts. I find that in tho University of 
Pennsylvania, tlio mechanicial department, the ratio of .lows is on the increase, I 
think, more than tho population is. 

Q. (By Mr. FARquHAii.) Do you find a more peaceahlo race than the Jews in 
this country, whether native or foreign—and law observing? 1 want to know if 
in your observation you find them iu the lower salisuis, in streets fights, in mobs, 
in riots?—A. No. 

Q. In brothels or what else?—A. No,no. 1 find that even in tlio lowest strata of 
the Polish Jews, they are not given so mucli to drunkeuness as the others. They 
are more temperate, more of a teiuperato jiaojile. 

Q. Do you find in the shims of Pliiladelphia, which you investigated there, that 
many of those people are a charge on tho jioor rates of the city of Philadelphia?— 
A. No; not so much on the poor rates but on the Jewish United Heljrew Chari¬ 
table Association: mostly on that. The Italians are coming very largely to be 
supported by the ixiorbouses—inmates of the almshouses. 

Q. Can you give the reasons why thesi' foreigners herd together in tho cities 
when the oiiportunities tor labor are so good outside of tho cities?-A. Yes; I 
made a fecial inquiry, I said, “Why is it that you people prefer to live this 
way? Why is it you people liuddle together in this court or alley? What rent 
do you pay? ” They said so much, “ You can get an elegant house in the coun¬ 
try; why don’t you move out? ” For instance, they will say, “We are amongst 
our jieople here; everybody understands mo and I understand everybody. If I 
move out to the country, I can not talk and noliody understands me. Then, 
^erywhere I go, they say, ‘Sheeny! Sheeny! Polish Jew!’ they halloo after me. 
Then, here we have our theaters, and we can go in the evening, only a few squares, 
and in the country we could not have them.” They seem to prefer to live that 
way. You can pretty nearly draw a line, and make wards out of it—from 
Broad street, beginning at Shlppen and Fitzwater, you find nothing along there 
but Polish Jews. 1 am speaking of Polish .Tews, Bussian Jews—no matter where 
they come from—Armenian, all that same class, speaking that jargon. When 
you come to Caipenter, to Fitzwater, between Eighth and Thirteenth, you find 
nothing but Italians. We call it “Little Italy,” and the other we c^l the slum. 
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I think these Italians huddle together for the same reason, because they find more 
congeniality amongst themselves; but apart from that, I think a great deal may 
be attributed to the following; Now, for instance, there are a few Irish people 
living in that neighborhood, keeping groce^ stores, and a few Americans; and I 
go in and talk with them, and they say, “ We will have to get out of here; we 
can not stand the smell.” It makes a clash between these two. These people in 
former times made a good living, and now they are driven out by these people 
who live on halt what they ought to eat; and they are driving them out. and 
there is a certain clash between them, and that is, I think, the chief cause why 
they gather in these sections. I frequently hear of fights between these Irish 
boys and the Polish,Tewboys. “Lookat the Sheeny!” And they would turn 
around and call the lri.sh boys other names. They do not mix together. The 
Italians and the Polish Jews keep separate, keep in their own districts. One 
gentleman told me, and he has made that quite a study, “ I have come to the 
conclusion that these people prefer to live in the slums because if they have clean 
neighbors they see the dirt, and if they have dirty neighbors they do not take any 
notice of it.” 

Q. Still you have not got to the liottom of the “ why ” of this colonization and 
this huddling together in iioverty. Do yon have any other reasons than those 

?ou have stated?—A. No; Ihavonootherroiisons; but it seems to me that they 
ry to form a social club amongst thoniselvos: that they find it more congenial to 
live in that atmosphere and in those surroundings and conditions. 

Q. As to the rising generation of those foreigmirs, Jews. Italians, Huns, and all 
that, whatis your observation? Do they intend to liv<; in these same surroundings 
that their parents did?—A. Yes, the majority of them. 

Q. You have no information of them learning mercantile trades?—A. There are 
some few bootblacks, newsboys, and .similar 0 (;cnpations. 

Q. But they can not stay bootbhwhs always; you will come on to an age limit 
when you speak of that kind of work.— A. 1 tliink the bootblack will, afterwards, 
when he gets stronger and older, land in a position of un,skilled labor—a porter, a 
street swetyer, or something of that kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is there not a (dianicti'r of slavery which has an 
influence in keoping these ]ioople togother in that way?—A. Do you moan the 
padrone system? 

Q. Yes.—A. I have not been able to trace any of the padrone system as it has 
been described. But that exists among the Italians mostly, and I have not been 
able to trace those things among the Itidians as I have been among the Polish 
Jews, because there I can understand their jargon and I can get along with them; 
but there is no padrone system amou,g the Polish Jews, except only as to the s.ib- 
contractors in the sweat shops. 

Q. Do you believe that there are any inflmmees controlling their labor, interested 
in controlling their labor and keeping it cheap, thus keeping them in the commu¬ 
nity?— A. Well, no. I think that is the natural outcome of their condition and 
the constant large influx of now immigrants who, as I say, have to take the same 
occupation, and that will certainly keeji the wages down. Now, in the clotMng 
manufacture, cap manufacture, and all that, the revival of trade which we have 
now had for a year gives these jieoplo a little hotter wages, but the question is. 
How long will it last? I find now they ar(! mostly employed, and there is not that 
misery and starvation that existed in 1894 and 1885. and up to 1807; but if the 
ratio increases and keeps constantly flocking in, of course the result will lie 
exactly the same as in 1894—a surjdus supply of Labor; and it is getting worse 
and worse. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqdhak.) Can yon suggest any remedy for the congestion of 
these foreigners in the cities?—A. Yes. In the first place. Senator Lodge’s bill— 
an educational test. 

Q. How would Lodge's hill, with its educational test, affect these colonies in 
the cities? Have you any remedy to propose to break up these colonies of for¬ 
eigners in the cities, so that they can establish productive enterprises and become 
American citizens?— A, You can bring them ont of the slums to somewhere else. 
The only remedy I have to suggest is what the city of Berlin has done. It has a 
different sort or board of health than we have in tlio city of Philadelphia. The 
city of Berlin goes down in the slums and finds conditions as I have found them, 
dangerous to the community. They give notice to the landlord or owner of the 
bnilding that that building has to be put in sanitary condition, and kept so. If 
it is not done, and kept clean, the city takes these people and puts them in quaran¬ 
tine outside of the city, in the suburbs, and there, under police sniweillance, they 
are forced to keep clean, to take their baths and keep their houses clean. They 
are forced to stay In the suburbs so long they become used to that kind of liying, 
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and then when they come hack to the city they are kept under watch. We want 
to adopt desperate means to clean out the slums in Philadelphia. The city of 
Berlin has cleaned out its slums, and the city of Edinburgh is doing the same 
thing, but the ordinary sanitary laws, such as we have in Philadelphia, will not 
do it. 

Q. You spoke of the Lodge bill?—A. It will be desirable in so far as it keeps 
that undesirable element out. 

Q. (By Mr. KBiNNEDY.) Will it keep any of these Jews out?—A. Two-thirds of 
them. 

Q. Can they not read some language?—A. I would not recognize the Hebrew 
jargon us a language. 

Q. It is a printed language, is it not?—A. Yes. A largo per cent of them can 
read that, but tliey can riwid only so far that they go to school and learn to read 
their prayers—road Hebrew. He can read Hebrew, but he does not know it. I 
can take any gentleman hero and teach him to read the Hebrew language in an 
hour, but of course he would not know what he reads. It would keep a large 
percentage out, and mostly women. 

S . (By Mr. Farcjuhak.) What other nations would it keep out?—A. The 
ians, as a class,.and the Hungarians, Is'cause they can not read their own 
langujme. 

Q. What would he the physic.al characteristics of the people it would keep out— 
their producing qualities as laborers and developers of industry?—A. Of course I 
cun not say whether they are producing as much as the others, but they become 
competitors and have b) sell their lalxir at almost anything they can gut for it. 

Q. So you think that the educational test would be a measure to retard immi¬ 
gration?—A. To restrict immigi'ation. 

Q. Without sampling out the good and bad?—A. I hold, and I find by my expe¬ 
rience, that the mim who is so ignorant can be influenced and brought under the 
control of those .lowish rabbis and jiriests far more than the man that can read 
and has a mind of his own. I only would judge it by that. I do not mean to say 
that they are leas imdined to commit crimes or anything of that kind. 

Q. Do you think this legislation would give us a bett<“r class of immigrants?— 
A. It would give us, at ally rate, a better class of immigrants than absolutely no 
restriction. 

Q. Would that samt^ test exclude a good many honest, hard-working immi¬ 
grants?—A. Yes, I admit it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do yon know .anything about organized labor?—A. I 
had some experienco when I was connected with Ijocal Assembly C401, Knights 
of Labor. 

y. Do you know wh.at is the sentiment of the organized working people?—A. 
Unanimously in favor—all those I have sjioken to are unanimously in favor of 
restricting immigration. The only class that I can find against it is the news¬ 
papers and the steamboat .agents. 

Q. A great many of the loaders of organized l.ahor .are foreigners or sons of 
foreigners, so far as you know?—A. Mr. (lompcrs, of course, is a foreigner. 
George Chance, of course, wiis bom in England. I do not know whether they 
can be called foreigners any mt)ro—they are .aO and 00 years in this country. 

Q. The question I desire to ask is whether the leaders of organized labor, native 
bom or foreign born, are in favor of restricting immigration?—A. Yes; all those 
I have come in contact with are in favor of reetricting immigration, and say 
something should and must be done. 

Q. (By Mr. FAKquHAR.) What are the reasons for it? Is the labor market 
overcrowded?—A. Overcrowded. The reason given is that, with all the prosperity 
we have to-day, there is a surplus, an overetipply of labor. The reason I give 
you, and there are a great many who agree with me, is that while we have a pro¬ 
tective tariff—and I am in favor of protection to the manufacturer—^the manu¬ 
facturer can scour the markets of Europe where he can get the cheapest labor and 
import it free of duty. I think if protection is given to the manufacturer, pro¬ 
tection should be given to the woirongman, and the only protection he needs is 
not too much competition in the labor meirket. 

Q. (By Mr. Batchpord.) You spoke of the leaders of labor organizations being 
unanimously in favor of restricting immigration.—A. Yes. 

Q. Have tne great labor organizations of the country expressed themselves?— 
A. So far as I mow, the leaders have. I do not know whether they have passed 
resolutions at their business conventions. I have not looked over the proceedings 
of the American Federation of Labor, and I do not know. 

Q. Can you state to what extent they are jn favor of such restriction?-A. In 
favor of such restrictions that the Hungarians, the Italians, and these others will 
not come over. 
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Q. That is the thin(? they want to meet, but what are the remedies that they 
apply? To what extent are they in favor of restriction?—A. Of course, as I say. 
Senator Lodge’s bill goes to the educational test. I am very much in favor of 
another bill, which was introduced by Congressman Stone, suggesting the follow¬ 
ing remedy: “Section 4. That it shall hereafter be unlawful for any male alien, 
who has not in good faith made his declaration before the proper court of his 
intention to become a citizen of the United States, to be employed on any public 
works of the United States or to come regularly or habitually into the United 
States by land or water for the purpose of engaging in any mechanical trade or 
manual labor, for wages or salary, returning from time to time to a foreign coun- 
ti-y.’’ This bill was mostly aimed. I think, against the Canadian immigration. 

Q. (By Mr. FAliytmAU.) That bill went through Congi'ess?—A. It wont through 
Congress once and was vetoed by President Cleveland. 

(^. (By Mr. Batciiforu.) You state that so far as you know the labor organi¬ 
zations of the country have oxjiressed themselves in favor of restriction of immi¬ 
gration. Is it not a fact tiiat some of the labor organizations of the country admit 
to inembershipin their unions and to pl!u:es in their fi«-tories and workshopsimmi- 
gi’ants who come to tliis country with the union card?—A. Yes; but that class of 
people would not be kept out. 1 tliink, under rostrietion. 

y. (By Bepresentative Ct.ardnuii.) I)o you mean to intimate that there is an 
educational test anywhere in Europe for membershii> to the labor unions, and 
that it is impossible for a member of a lalmr union, entitlcsl te the inteiTiatioual 
card, to not be able to pass an educational test?—A. Yes. I make this sweeping 
assertion: That in (lorraany there is not a nii'inber of a labor union who is not 
only able to read and write his language, but has iwtiially got a good education. 

Q. Yes, in (itermany: but any country in Europe?—A. Italy has no lalior unions. 
Yon will find no labor unions in Bus.sia, Poland, Austria, or any country where 
that class of pooiile come from. They are not tolerated. 

Q. Take it in London?—A. Even in London, in that class of immigrants who 
come over here from London, if a man is a ineiiiber of a union, that class of peo¬ 
ple become more intelligent, more educated, move enlightened. That is my 
experience. 

Q. You say a man that has lieen a member of a labor union for several years 
will be able to read and write, because that is a kind of a school. I admit that to 
be true, but still might there not be many members coining here with cards that 
would not be members for a iraniber of yeai-s. but comparatively new; and sup 
pose an immigrant should appear and be submitted to the educational test, and 
should fail to pass, and should then produce his union card, what would you do 
with him?—A. I do not think that case would ari.se: but of course if it should, 
under the strict interpretation of the law. the law of the United States could not 
reoojfnize the trado-nnion card, and ho would have to be excluded. But I do not 
think this case would come up. 

(By Mr. Kennedy.) If the iminignation laws were amended to meet the 
desires of tlie workingmen of this country, and there should follow an educa¬ 
tional teat ill the immigration laws, would the workingmen raise any question 
that because a man who was illiterate came with a union card he should there¬ 
fore be admitted to American citizenship?—^A. Yon mean whether the labor 
unions would protest it the man were to be excluded? 

Q. Yes.—A. I do not think they would. 

Q. (ByMr. Batchfokd.) You say you are not a moinbcr of a labor union now?— 
A. 1 am not a memlKir of a labor union. 

Q. (By Mr. Fab^uhar. ) You spoke of this class of labor being brought in, up 
to the present time, in largo bodies. Do you think the alien contract labor law is 
imperfect?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you suggest anything better?—A. The alien contract labor law should 
be BO that the American manufacturers should have the right in all new arts and 
in all new industries to go to Europe and bring men over to teach American work¬ 
men that new industry. 

Q. (By Bepresentative Gardner.) Following that very point that you have 
now brought out. that the manufacturer, in your judgment, should lie permitted 
to go anywhere to get men of special skill: Suppose that we had had a rigid immi¬ 
gration law for the last 50 years, would or would not, in your judgment, the peo¬ 
ple of this country, up to this time, have been able to establish succesrfully the 
potteries of the country, the tin-plate industry, and maiy others, the hardware 
and cutlery business, and so on? Put the question in a different form: Do we not 
owe the establishment of our potteries, cutlery business, and a long list of indus¬ 
tries that are now employing many thousands of skilled workmen in this country 
to our ability to first draw from foreign countries for the skill to make ^ese 
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goods?—A. We would have never come to the present condition unless it was 
through the foreign element. That is what has made the American manufacturer 
and the American inventor so successful. For instance, in Germany there is 
only one class of people working in the same class; in England the same way, in 
France the same way. The great advantage of the American manufacturer is in 
drawing his people from those who liave seen the different methods and ways of 
another country, and taking what is the best of all and combining it. That is 
what has made the American niimufacturer so successful. 

Q. Do you know of any man who would now agree to a law that would have 
exSuded him when he came?—A. Yes: I think a great many of these Polish Jews 
and Hungarians are sorry they came here, and would bo only too glad if they 
could go back. 

Q. The question now is. while each man, in a gmieral way, expresses liimsclf 
for restrictive laws, would that same man, when yon come down to particularize 
with him, agree to a law that would have excluded him or any of his family?—A. 
I do not know. I have never had much experience. I do not know that I could 
answer that question. For instanis', yon know, of course, if a man was illiterate 
he would say he oi)po.ses the educational tssit. bei'anse he could not read: but the 
question is. Would he not want it enforced to-day after he is here? That I do 
not know. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you Ixdievc the j)osition of the workinpgnen of this 
country, and especially those that arc foreigners, is very much the same as that 
of a manufacturer who w'ants the ]n‘ob‘ctivc tariff: that it is self-interest and 
self-preservation tlnit inqiels them to be in favor of furtiier restriction of immi¬ 
gration?—A. I do not blame them. Sell-interest .always come first. Self-protec¬ 
tion, 1 believe, is the first law, and they would be foolish if it wore not so. I 
perfectly agree with you there. 

y. Do you admit that (u'rtain industries hav(! be(>n built upthatcould not have 
been built up without tht‘ aid of foreign workmen?—A. Moat surely. 

y. Now, these foreign workmen and the American workmen engaged in these 
industries want to preserve their own status and high order of living in this coun¬ 
try; is that not thoob,iuct?—A. Certainly it is, toa certain e.xten^—to better their 
condition and not be compelled hi live iii tin! slums like those who are coming 
over here. 

y. You do not think it is a good argument against furtlior restriction of 
immigiation to admit that these industries were built up by foreign work¬ 
men?—A. Yes; I say they were built up by the combinations of foreign work¬ 
men: but the difficulty lies here, .and youforgid. one thing—that tliat was an intel¬ 
ligent class. The restriction of immigration which we are after now_ is to keep 
out the lowest strata. I do not think there is anyone who wants the working 
classes of Europe kcjit out, but the difficulty is to keep the undasirable element out. 

y. (By Eepresentativc (tAKDNKlt.) The questions asked have already drawn a 
distinction between protection to labor and the idea of good citizenship. A man 
may be kept out because he will come in competition with some other workmen, 
or he may bo kept out because we do not think he would make a good citizen. 
They are two things. Do you think that thi* education.al test, reading, writing, 
etc., has anything to do with a man's ability to run a jigger machine in a pottery, 
for instance, or doing any other ihing that reipiires quickness of eye and hand?— 
A. I do n.ot think that the education.al test is anything to gauge the ability of a 
workman by, but the majority of workmen coming from countries like Germany— 
all good workmen —are educated, and those not educated aro not good workmen 
to-day any more. They are only that class of people who ore fit to sweep the 
streets and do that kind of work. They are not, in other words, skilled mechanics. 

y. You speak more particularly of Genuans'?—A. Not alone of Germans. The 
immigration from Germany and France is down to zero. There is no more immi¬ 
gration, practically. The statistics show the immigration from Germany is down 
to 12,000. I think that is what it is. That is the whole sum and substance from 
Germany—the whole immigration we are getting to-day. At the time I was con¬ 
nected with the Knights of Labor, Local Assembly 6401, it was a mixed asBombly, 
and my experience at that time was that there was not a single man who could 
not read and write; in fact, hardly any one of us who could not be elected an 
officer of the association. I found very few who could not read and write. 

Q. The better class of workingmen is naturally a different thing from the class 
of Detor workmen. A man may belong to a very bal class of workingmen, 
speaking in a general sense, and yet be a very skilled perfoimer at his machine, 
or whatever it is?—A. Yes. There is, if you sift that matter—I still hold that 
view, and I think I am supported in my observation, that if we should take sta¬ 
tistics to-morrow among the letter class of workmen we would find that they are 
capable of reading and writing and have an education. 
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Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Is the sentiment, which we read about in the newspa¬ 
pers, in opposition to further restriction of immigration a general, spontaneous 
explosion, or a work^-up sentiment?—^A. No; I do not tmnk It is worked-up 
sentiment, I think it is genuine. Of course I can only speak from my limited 
experience. 

Q. Mr. CUiEEE.) Bo you know any manufacturers who have imported 
low-priced, low-conditioned, contract labor?—^A, No; not especially of late; but 
I hear a great deal of inquiry about it; it is done in a certain way. For instance, 
those men in the coal re^ons have told me that agencies in small town distribute 
circulars, giving a glowing description of the conditions of the American work- 
inmen, 

Q. You do not know that the manufacturers have done anything of that kind, 
do you?—^A, No. I do not think I have heard of a single manufacturer that has 
done anything of that kind. 

Q. You do not know of any manufacturer who does not prefer the high class of 
intelligent labor to the low class of ignorant labor?—A. The majority of them do. 
The majority of them do think they are better, and there is a reason: You find 
that those Italians and Polish .Tews have so few occupations to follow in this 
country that they are only left with the sweat shops or with the coal mines. 

Q. You do not know of any manufacturer who seeks protection for himself and 
is not willing to grant equal protection to the working people, do you?—A. Well, 
that is impossible to answer. No; I do not think a good many of them are will¬ 
ing to give equal opportunities to the workingmen; they want it all themselves. 

Q. How do you know that?—A. It is easy to tell by the way they treat their 
workingmen, by the sharp practices they apply on workingmen, which come to 
my knowledge. For instance, in some of our machine shops, the contract system 
and the docking system: but at the same time there are plenty of manufacturers 
who treat their workingmen as good as any man can treat them, and do not want 
to cut down wages if they can possibly heij* it. 

Q. I did not ask you aliout the way they manage with their help, but I asked 
about the application of the principle of protection.—A. Well, I think the aver¬ 
age manufacturers in this country are trying to get all the protection they can, 
and make as much money as they can out of the workingmen as a class. 

Q. Is not everybody else trying to do so?—A. Yes; and oonsetjuently I say the 
trades unions’ duty is to see that they get a fair share of the iirofit. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Haeeis.) When did this class of immigrants that you speak 
of come to this country?—A. As I said before, they began to arrive here in small 
numbers in 1884, and in alarming numbers up in 1888, 1890, 1892, and 1894. It 
decreased slightly in 1894, owing to the depressed conditions—what we called the 
panic; but rapidly increasing again at the present time. 

Q. Has the present legislation and its execution, upon that question, had any 
effect upon increase or decrease?—A. Well, it has not kept them out; they were 
admitted as before, with the exception of a few formal questions asked—whether 
they had $30, and whether somebody would vouch for them. They were indis¬ 
criminately, to a certain extent, admitted. 

Q. Was there no effort to execute the law we have upon the statute book, at the 
TOrts of entry?—A. I know; but the difficulty lies in the crowded condition. I 
do not think, under the present inspection, that it is possible to take care of the 
immigrants rapidly enough. I think there is where the trouble lies. I do not 
think it possible for a thousand immigrants to go through, especially when they 
have 4 inspectors. 

Q. Is the same encouragement, distributing circulars in the old country, con¬ 
tinued as in former years?—A. I can not tell that, because I have not heard of it; 
but the same thing springs up again and is established as before. That is a sys¬ 
tem I did not mention. They do not need to have the circulars distributed in the 
old country. The steamship agents in Philadelphia, on Second street. Third 
street, or Fourth street, go around to families and ask: “Have you a toother, 
sister, or father? Have you not some relative? Why don’t you bring them over?" 
They sell tickets on the installment plan to those people. For instance, for $30 
they pay 80 cents a week. They are like life insurance agents. Thesepeople are 
hunted up and tickets are sold to them to bring these iieople out. That exists; 
that I have found out. 

Q. You say many of these people are dissatisfied with their condition here. Do 
they encourage their kinsmen to come over and place themselves in the same 
conditions they are in?—A. I spoke of some who are dissatisfied; some are not 
dissatisfied, because under the low conditions and the way they live they are 
doing better here than they were doing in their own country. Even in my paper 
I remarked, for instance, that 1 house rented for $80, and by taking 28 snbtei^to. 
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liTing 20 to 80 in 1 house, and all that—under these conditions they will accumu¬ 
late more money than out of what they had in Russia. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you not think that if the Berlin plan were put in 
force riridly in our cities, sanitation was required, and the highest style of living 
enforced, it would have the effect after a little while to restrict immigration of 
those poorer classes?—A. Decidedly so. It would have a good effect on it, decid¬ 
edly, because it would break up that system, as I describe, of 20 people living in 1 
house. It would not be tolerated; consequently they would be compelled to have 
a higher standard of living. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You spoke about the large charity fund going to a 
certain class of immiOTanta. Do they find their way in the almshouses in this 
country?—A. No, the Jevrish class, as a class, do not find their way in the alms¬ 
houses. As a rule the Jews of Philadelphia—I do not speak from experience; I 
do not belong to a syn^ogue, or anrthing of the kind—try to keep their own poor 
as long as they can. The United Hebrew Charity Association, as they call it in 
Philadelphia, I think distributes annually a large amount to keep these people 
out of the poor house. Then they have their own organization. For their benefit 
they are kept out of the poor house, but they are kept in a condition which makes 
it dangerous to the surroundings. What I mean is that their unsanitary condi¬ 
tion, their low method of living, poisons the atmosphere. 

Q. Can not the sanitary condition of the locality be controlled by local legisla¬ 
tion?—A. No, it can not. If we would once get a city council in our cities out of 

S olitical control, as in the city of Berlin, a different class of men—^it can not be 
one under our present conditions. 

Q. Do you think that the politics of this country weakens the power of a city 

to protect itself?—A. Great influence over it, but the sanitary conditions- 

Q. (By Representative Gardner, interrupting.) You say the city can not pro¬ 
tect itself because of politics?—A. I do not say it can not. There is no such thing 
as can't.” 

9 . Do you mean that the presence of these people, of their voting power, or 
pobtical power, makes it impossible for a council to correct the evils and still 
hold ofllce?—A. No; I do not mean that by any means. I mean that to clean 
them out, the sum of money that would be required, and all that, would be too 
big for the city of Philadelphia, oven if they tried to do it. 

Q. Then, the difficulty is financial and not political?—A. The difficulty is a 
financial one and not a political one. I do not think politics has anything to do 
with it, because I do not think they have any political influence. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you see any objection to the State taking hold of that 
work?—A. I would be in favor of anyone who would take hold of that work; but 
the point is here: Just us soon as you clean out that district another ship comes 
here with 2,000 or 'd,000 or 20,000 for New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, their 
landing places, and you will have to do the work over again. It is an endless 
chain as long as you bring them over. 

Q. But you say they will not come in in such numbers when they are obliged to 
live decently?—A. They would get around that and live in the other way, and of 
course the expense to the State would be enormous. 

Q. (By, Representative Gardner. ) If a part of a shipload of immigrants came 
into the Itahan district of Philadelphia next week and found all quarters in a 
sanitary condition and found their countrymen living as they had never seen them 
live before, and were told that they had to live that way under the law or else the 
penalty, whatever the existing code prescribed, would be visited upon them—^It 
might be, perhaps, to the extent of deportation to their own country-^o you sup¬ 
pose they would proceed to comply with the law as they learned it from their 
countrymen and saw it had been enforced upon them?—A. No; I do not. They 
live in the same condition as they did on the other side. For instance, you go in 
the slum districts, and you need not go out of their districts to see that they still 
stick to their old habits. 

Q. Have you observed that the administration of the office of Commissionor of 
Immigration of late, Iw Mr. Powderly, has had the effect of returning to the 
counmes from which they came applicants for admission into this country who 
heretofore would have been admitted, and that that in turn has had a material 
influence on the starting of others from those countries?—A, Yes. I think the 
rimd enforcement by Mr. Powderly of theimmimtion laws as they exist will have 
a beneficial effectin Europe, but the trouble is that they are not steiot enough yet. 

S . Butthey have had a double effect, by returning people?—A. Thoseretumed, 
also those who voluntarily go back to Europe, will spread the news; that I 
admit. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Washington, D. C., December 5,1900. 

TESTIMOirT OF ME. OOODWIE BEOWM, 

Counsel for the. New York State Commission in Luifaey, 

The commission met at 10.15 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Mr. Goodwin Brown, of New York City, counsel of the New York State 
Commission in Lunacy, was introduced as a witness, and, being dulv sworn 

testified as follows: . - e j 

Q. (ByMr. ClaRKK.) Will you please give vour post-office address?—A. 183 
Broadway, New York City. 

Q. How long has the New York State Commission in Lunacy liecn estab¬ 
lished?—A. Since 1889. 

Q. What is its particular duty?—A. If you will ixjrmit me, I might make a 
little statement in regard to it. The system is so extensive that I hardly know 
where to be^ti, but 1 might inako a few preliminary observations. New York 
State is peculiar in this, I think, that it is the only .State, so far as I am aware, 
that has established solely and exclusively what is known as State care of the 
insane. In other words, the State of New York, since 1893, or practically since 
1890, pays absolutely for the support of all the dependent insane within its 
borders. One great difficulty in regard to the treatment of tluB<eubject of caring 
for ^the insane—^as of all the deiiendent classes, I conceive, in the past in the 
various States—is the conflict between the State .and the various municipalities. 
Prior to 1830 in the State of New York. i>r I might say prior to 1843, for the first 
Mt was passed in 1830, the care of the insane was purely a local affair—that 
is, they were cared for by towns, by cities, by municipalities, counties, etc. In 
1843 the first lunatic asylum was estilblished in the State, at Utica, to care for a 
limited number of insane; an<l from that time ni> to 1890 a large number of 
institutions have been established, the State paying a ixirtion of the expense and 
the counties a jiovtion, sometimes the cities. But the abuses became so great in 
the care of the insane by the local authorities, principally by reason of the fact 
that the local authorities were unwilling to appropriate the necessary money, 
that an act was passed in 1890 providing for the care of all the insane by the State. 
Certain counties were exempted, notably New York, Kings, and Monroe, and 
the act provided that those countitw mi^ht tuni over their insane to the State on 
certain terms. The last of those counties turned over its insane in 1896, so that 
from 1896 down, under the itrovisions of the act of 1800, as I said before. New 
York pays absolutely all the expenses whatsoever. It has ceased to bo a local 
affair in any sense, with this possible exception, that the local authorities are 
obliged to provide the clothing and pay the exiienses of the commitment; after 
that has been done the State from that time on assuines all expenses. 

Q. You believe that is the only State in the Union which does that?—A. Well, 
I will not say that absolutely. I think there are one or two States in the West— 
the newer States—that started out at once with a system of State care. I never 
have looked into it particularly, but 1 think that is the case, possibly. There are 
some States which divide the expenditures—^that is, where they have, you might 
say. State contool with a portion of theexpense paid by the counties or the munic- 
ipriities, but in New York the municipalities, towns, cities, and counties were 
relieved of all taxes whatsoever. The burden absolute^ was shifted to the State. 
To-day there is a great confusion in the State of New York in the minds of many 
people who do not understand it, and who think that the expenses of the State 
government have enormously increased. They have increased theoretically, you 
might say, by about $5,000,0(10. for the cost of caring for the insane in the State of 
New York to-day is about $5,000,000 a year. On the other hand, of course, the 
municipalities have been relieved entirely from that tax. 

In 1^9, about coincident with the passage of this Statecare act, the State 
provided for the establishment of a State Commission in Lunacy—that is, the 
mterests had become so vast and so complicated that it was felt that it was neces¬ 
sary to have a separate board having .iurisdiction and control over the matter. 
Therefore the State legislature created what is now known as the State Commis¬ 
sion in Lunacy, consisting of 3 paid members, which has sole and exclusive juris¬ 
diction over the insane, and this was followed in 1894. in the last constitutional 
c-'jnvention, by making the commission a constitutional body and devolving on 
this C()mmission the sole and exclusive care of the insane, and excluding from its 
jurisdiction the care of idiots and epileptics, a jurisdiction which up to that time— 
up to the Irt of January, 1895—they had. So that the State of New York is 
unique in this, that the care of the insane is not complicated, if you please, with 
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any other question whatever. The commission at that time resented somewhat 
the remove of its jurisdiction over idiots and epileptics, on the ground that they 
were so interlocked, if you please.that it might lead to some serious question, but 
on the whole I think it has been a satisfactory thing. The minute that that ht^ 
pened, the whole organization became centralized, and the legislature, from the 
time of the creation of the eommi.ssion, began constantly to extend its powers, 
and, beginning with 1H83, it gave it control over exjienditures for fixed charges, 
what we call ordinary board or maintenance; that was extended in 1896 to cover 
expenditures for bnihlings, and, by subsequent acd-s. all expenditures whatsoever. 

Now, following as a necessary consecpien-e of all that, a very elaborate system 
in that State has grown up, which has enabled the State to go into all sorts of 
(piestiona in a careful and scientific way wliich it was impossible that the State 
could go into jirior to that time on ata^ount of the conflicting jurisdictions. I 
recall very well when I was appoinhsl in 1889 that wo had to deal in some instanoes 
with towns, in some instances with counties, somotiiues with cities, and there 
was a constant conflict. We had great difficulty in procuring information, get¬ 
ting atati.stics, etc. It waMalmo.st iiiq«>.Hsible for a time there to know what the 
cost of caring for tin? in.saiie w;ik. So that we felt, in order to bring about any 
systematic effort, that we should have absolnte control. And about that time the 
State conferred the authority of removal of Insane from its borders that belonged 
to other Sthtes and countries. U)) to that time that duty had devolved on the 
State hoard of charities. After this organization had been perfected and after 
the financial side of it had been settled, then the (lomniission began to turn its 
attention to various other que.stions. Of (toiirsi'.the first thing to do was to estab¬ 
lish a uniform system of accounts, a nnifonii system of commitment, a uniform 
system of dietary, of wages, of offusTs' salaries, etc.; all of that h^ been worked 
out. Then came other questioms. lip to that time the State was in the habit of 
receiving everything that came and .a.sking no questions; and, in fact, practically 
to-day that is what the Stati- is obliged to do, although it is empowered to return 
lunatics before or after commitiumit, in its discretion. Now, the most startling 
thing that we found wlien wc came to look at this question was the dispropor¬ 
tion between the number of insane of foreign parentage as compared with the 
iuiiabitants of the State; that cerUiinly was the must startling thing. And I 
might say here something about, the iiicreiise in the number of the insane. There 
has been'a great (leal of public talk, yon might say, a great many observations 
in regard to the increase of the insane. It is a very questionable whether the 
insane actually are increasing. I do not think at this time it can be known that 
it is true. For instance, apparently they increase much faster than population. 
We attribute that very largely to the fact that more of the insane are 'being given 
public care and treatment than formerly. The management ot the institutions 
of the State of New York to-day is so satisfaettory that relatives and friends are 
no longer unwilUng, as they were formerly, to commit insane persons to the public 
institutions. So that I can coiiceivo that the increase can largely ho ^counted 
for in that way; that is, so far as the native population is concerned, laying aside, 
of course, this question of insane being brought in here from other countries. I 
(»n recall very well when I was a young man and lived in the country that it was 
not an uncommon thing at all to lijivo pointed out to me by my father a certain 
house in the locality where an insane person was kept. I think that, pracfiacally, 
has passed away. The insane up to 1890 were increasing in the State at the rate, 
perhaps, of almut 1,000 a year—that is, there was a net increase. In the last few 
years the nuinlxT has dropped down, and I think the last year it was between 800 
and 700, and I think that has been the average for the last 4 or 6 years—that is, 
the absolute net increase. I always Mieved personally that the time would come 
when the increase in the insane would just alxnit keep pace vrith the population, 
and, in fact, that as medical science advanced the number would tend to diminish, 
as, in other words, insanity now is regarded as a disease to be cured. Of course, 
it is a disease which is likely to grow. Then, further, a good many of these peo¬ 
ple are committed over and over again, discharged as cured, and perhaps ina few 
mouths they come back. And I might say here that the State of New York Ims 
unlimited means, of course, at its disposal, and that no reasonable expenditure 
has been spared to discover the causes of insanity, to employ the most skillful 
physicians, to give these people proper food, clothing, nurses, and attendants; and 
violence in an institution has almost practically ceased. That is, there is not 1 
violent case now where there used to be 10 

Q. (By Mr. Claeke. ) What do you mean by violence—on the part of the attend¬ 
ants or on the part of the insane?—A. On the part of the insane. I remember in 
1890 that I walked through one of those wards, and it was so terrible that I came 
back outside. Now, that has all practic^ly disappeared simply for the reason 
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that the State employe a vast number of people to t^e care of them; and per¬ 
haps a few figures here will not be out of place. The State to-day employs in 
round numbers 1 employee to every B insane persons, to care for them, and there 
is—I am only giving round numbers here—perhaps 1 physician to every 170. The 
number of insane during the past year, as I see by the last report of the lunacy 
commissio-,is something over 23,000; about 1,000 of those are in the private insti¬ 
tutions, so that there is a permanent number at the present time of about 22,000 
deMndent cases, and they are increasing at the rate of about 700 a year. 

Q. Does that increase include recomitments?—A. No, that is the net increase; 
for instance, there are 700 more at the end of any one year than there were the 

S revious year—actual persons. So you see this is becoming an immense thing. 

u 10 years more at that same rate of increase there will be 6,000 more. To-day, 
say, we have 22,000 in all—in 10 years more there will be 20,000. It does not require 
very many figui'es to show where this is likely to lead. 

Of course, personally I do not have the same feeling of apprehension about it 
perhaps that a person might who had no ei^rience. These people must be cared 
for somewhere, either in homes or in public institutions. My own judgment has 
been, and that has been the judgment of the commission, that it is better to care 
for these people in public institutions than to have them cared for at home or 
wandering about the country, because they are constantly committing acts, if not 
of violence, of depredation; and often when they are cared for at home, they break 
up families, they destroy earning capacity, they cause untold suffering and misery; 
so that it has been the policy of the State to take in every person that is properly 
committed. And I might say right here tliat the safemiards in regard to the 
reception of persons other than insane are very carefully drawn. The superin¬ 
tendent of a State hospital in New York can override a judge’s order. Tliat is, a 
judge may sim an order for the commitment of a lunatic; and if that lunatic is 
brought to the hospital for reception and the superintendent believes that the 
person is not insane, he can refuse to receive him. Of course the State is very 
anxious to return these people, to discharge them and get rid of them. Vast num¬ 
bers of writs of habeas coipus are taken out. The po.sition of the State is that it 
simply throws the responsibility on the courts. It makes no objections before a 
court to the discharge of any hereon, except to insist that the court shall have 
before it ample information. Then if the court decides to take the responsibility, 
the State makes no objection. 

Now, another point—in regard to the extent to which private individuals pay 
for the support of the insime: The ratio is about 1 to 10: in other words, the fixed 
charges for caring for the insane in the State of New York are about, in round 
numbers, $4,000,000 a year, and the friends and relatives contribute about $2.10,000; 
I think that is about one-sixteenth. In tlie State of Ohio, if I am correctly 
Informed, no charge is made by the State whatsoever, and any person can bo com¬ 
mitted as a State charge—^that is, so far as the I 'spitals for the insane are con¬ 
cerned. Vast numbers in Ohio are eared for in the county houses, as I under¬ 
stand it. 

Now, with that as a preliminary statement, the thing which I conceive this com¬ 
mission is more particularly interested in is the effect of foreign immigration. 
There are some things about that that are certainly very puzzling. By the census 
of 1860—and I think the last census shows the same thing practically—the foreim 
population of the State of New York constitutes 26 per cent of the whole. The 
foreign population in the hospitals for the insane in New York is 50 per cent and 
a fraction over. Exactly how that is to be accounted for, you gentlemen perhaps 
can determine. 

Q. (By Mr. Kkitoedt.) You moan foreign bom?—A. I mean foreign bom— 
exactly 60 per cent, while there is only 25 per cent in the State. Now, the con¬ 
clusion is inevitable in my mind that in the admission of immigrants here the 
defective classes have not been kept out. I will not undertake to say that it has 
been a systematic effort on the part of foreign countries, or a deliberate effort, to 
send out of those countries defective persons for the sake of their care and support 
in this country; but I do say this, that it has been done, that an undue proportion 
of those persons have been sent out and have been received here. Of course the 
State of New York suffers more by this than any other State. 

Q. (By Mr. Olabke.) Have you any information as to whether there has been 
an increase or a decrease in the immigration of these insane people, or mentally 
defective people, in recent years?—A. I do not think so. I am sorry that I have 
not here the last report of the commission in lunacy, bnt there they present a table 
showing the fluctuations. In 10 years it has varied from, say, about 40 per cent 
up to 50; some years it has risen to 60, and last year it had risen to 60 per cent— 
the year ending September 80,1899, what we call the last fiscal year. 
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Q. Do the Btatistioa ahowwhat countries they come from mostly?—A. Yea; that 
of course is a thing that could be figured out; but I could not give it to you off¬ 
hand here except to aay that, of courae, the greatest number come from Ireland. 

Q. (ByMr.FARQUHAR.) Can you furnish this table with your testimony now?— 
A. No; I can not. 

Q. Well; you can send it to uawith your revised testimony?—A. Oh, yes; I can 
send the figures in regard to that, showing exactljr the countries where they come 
from. It is well known that that is not only true in regard to the insane but it is 
true in regard to the jmsons; it is true in regard to all public institutions. I have 
noted that repeatedly in the State of New York. And I might say in this connec¬ 
tion that prior to being a State commissioner in lunacy, which office I occupied 
for 10 years, I was for nearly 7 years in the governor’s office in New York and bad 
charge of the criminal business; that is, the extradition of fugitives and looking 
after criminals generally. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) May I ask you if you have any information as to whether 
that large percentage from Ireland is aaslsted from the other side or more largely 
from this side by relatives and friends?—A. I could not answer that. Of course 
I think we all appreciate this fact, that owing to the unfortunate conditions 
which prevail in Ireland, there are more of these people there; but this happens 
right along, that when people come over from Ireland or from any other of those 
countries and become a little hit prosperous, they immediately try to bring their 
friends over liore. They are exceedingly clannish—I have observed thatr—much 
more so than our own native population. They seem to care much more for their 
own people, and they will save money and ])ut forth efforts, and make sacrifices 
which, 1 feel free to aay, would not bo made by the native-born people. It is 
astonishing how they get those people over here. I can conceive in some instances 
Iierhaps—ill fact I feel pretty confident that in England that was the case, cer¬ 
tainly for a number of years—delilierato efforts were made, faro was furnished, 
transportation was given for those iieople to come. The fact remains that that is 
the condition of things. 

In regard to the coat of caring for those people, to show what an enormous 
thing this burden is, and how, I believe, it is worthy of the most serious considera¬ 
tion that this honorable commission can give it, wo have, for instance, a net 
Increase in the State of Now York of 700 jier year. Half of that is foreign-bom 
population, ,iust one-half of It—in other words, 050 a year. It is known, so far as 
anything can he known, that tho average duration of life of the insane—that is, 
in an institution—we will not aay anything about how long they have lived out¬ 
side or how long they live after they get out—but tho average length of time 
which they live after they get in is supiioaed to lie about 12 years; and we will 
call it 10 years for convenience. Last year the fixed charges of earing for the 
insane were tho lowest in the history of the State. 

I might say here, as perhaps being germane to some of the questions that come 
before you on tho value of cooperation, that in 1893, when the State consolidated 
all its hospitals for the insane under ono charter, and had them operated from 
one central office, the average cost of caring for the insane was 1^32 per year. 
The first year that tho cx)mmis.sion had charge of tho finances the cost went down 
to $187;- and it has been dropping ever since, so that last year the average cost of 
caring for the insane in Now York dropped down to the unprecedented low figure 
of ? 1W. As compared with 1898, say—that is, in round numbers—a saving of nearly 
$80. That would mean a saving to the State, on <a basis, say, of 20,000 insane, of 
$1,400,0(X) a year. That has been brought about by cooperation. I am not here 
in behalf of trusts, but I just simply dosir* to say a word showing what can be 
accomplished by intelligent, well-directed, centralized effort—what has been 
accomriished in one direction in the State of New York. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkb.) And at the same time you claim they have been very 
much better cared for than before?—A. I can say this, that it is said by compe¬ 
tent judges that the system of caring for the insane in New York is the finest in 
the world. I venture to say that you gentlemen could not be any better enter¬ 
tained than to visit one of the hospitals tor the insane in the State of New York 
and see how these people are cared for. They are comfortably clothed, they are 
well fed, they are kept warm, they are sutoIIw with trained nurses; there is not 
a hospital that has not a training school; they are given the best medical attend¬ 
ance that can be had; therecovery rate is rising constantly; and all that has been 
brought about with a constantly diminishing rate of expenditure. Why? Sim¬ 
ply by cooperation. The State has now in round nnmbers a dozen State hospitals. 
In the old days when it had six, or seven, or eight, each of these institutions was 
governed by a board of trustees and each was going independent of all the others. 
They never compared notes; they never visited each other’s institutions; their 
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that the State employe a vast number of people to t^e care of them; and per¬ 
haps a few figures here will not be out of place. The State to-day employs in 
round numbers 1 employee to every B insane persons, to care for them, and there 
is—I am only giving round numbers here—perhaps 1 physician to every 170. The 
number of insane during the past year, as I see by the last report of the lunacy 
commissio-,is something over 23,000; about 1,000 of those are in the private insti¬ 
tutions, so that there is a permanent number at the present time of about 22,000 
deMndent cases, and they are increasing at the rate of about 700 a year. 

Q. Does that increase include recomitments?—A. No, that is the net increase; 
for instance, there are 700 more at the end of any one year than there were the 

S revious year—actual persons. So you see this is becoming an immense thing. 

u 10 years more at that same rate of increase there will be 6,000 more. To-day, 
say, we have 22,000 in all—in 10 years more there will be 20,000. It does not require 
very many figui'es to show where this is likely to lead. 

Of course, personally I do not have the same feeling of apprehension about it 
perhaps that a person might who had no ei^rience. These people must be cared 
for somewhere, either in homes or in public institutions. My own judgment has 
been, and that has been the judgment of the commission, that it is better to care 
for these people in public institutions than to have them cared for at home or 
wandering about the country, because they are constantly committing acts, if not 
of violence, of depredation; and often when they are cared for at home, they break 
up families, they destroy earning capacity, they cause untold suffering and misery; 
so that it has been the policy of the State to take in every person that is properly 
committed. And I might say right here tliat the safemiards in regard to the 
reception of persons other than insane are very carefully drawn. The superin¬ 
tendent of a State hospital in New York can override a judge’s order. Tliat is, a 
judge may sim an order for the commitment of a lunatic; and if that lunatic is 
brought to the hospital for reception and the superintendent believes that the 
person is not insane, he can refuse to receive him. Of course the State is very 
anxious to return these people, to discharge them and get rid of them. Vast num¬ 
bers of writs of habeas coipus are taken out. The po.sition of the State is that it 
simply throws the responsibility on the courts. It makes no objections before a 
court to the discharge of any hereon, except to insist that the court shall have 
before it ample information. Then if the court decides to take the responsibility, 
the State makes no objection. 

Now, another point—in regard to the extent to which private individuals pay 
for the support of the insime: The ratio is about 1 to 10: in other words, the fixed 
charges for caring for the insane in the State of New York are about, in round 
numbers, $4,000,000 a year, and the friends and relatives contribute about $2.10,000; 
I think that is about one-sixteenth. In tlie State of Ohio, if I am correctly 
Informed, no charge is made by the State whatsoever, and any person can bo com¬ 
mitted as a State charge—^that is, so far as the I 'spitals for the insane are con¬ 
cerned. Vast numbers in Ohio are eared for in the county houses, as I under¬ 
stand it. 

Now, with that as a preliminary statement, the thing which I conceive this com¬ 
mission is more particularly interested in is the effect of foreign immigration. 
There are some things about that that are certainly very puzzling. By the census 
of 1860—and I think the last census shows the same thing practically—the foreim 
population of the State of New York constitutes 26 per cent of the whole. The 
foreign population in the hospitals for the insane in New York is 50 per cent and 
a fraction over. Exactly how that is to be accounted for, you gentlemen perhaps 
can determine. 

Q. (By Mr. Kkitoedt.) You moan foreign bom?—A. I mean foreign bom— 
exactly 60 per cent, while there is only 25 per cent in the State. Now, the con¬ 
clusion is inevitable in my mind that in the admission of immigrants here the 
defective classes have not been kept out. I will not undertake to say that it has 
been a systematic effort on the part of foreign countries, or a deliberate effort, to 
send out of those countries defective persons for the sake of their care and support 
in this country; but I do say this, that it has been done, that an undue proportion 
of those persons have been sent out and have been received here. Of course the 
State of New York suffers more by this than any other State. 

Q. (By Mr. Olabke.) Have you any information as to whether there has been 
an increase or a decrease in the immigration of these insane people, or mentally 
defective people, in recent years?—A. I do not think so. I am sorry that I have 
not here the last report of the commission in lunacy, bnt there they present a table 
showing the fluctuations. In 10 years it has varied from, say, about 40 per cent 
up to 50; some years it has risen to 60, and last year it had risen to 60 per cent— 
the year ending September 80,1899, what we call the last fiscal year. 
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.wmf (A non- hnt for the sake of being conservative on that qne^on, we might 
cSu^’Ste ^two and say 83,000 Ve have 850 a yf' 

admitted into these institutions. They hve 10 ye^s at the rate of $S,mapi^e, 
and you can multiply that $3,000 by 3,50 and see what you get—m round numbers 

^fsy Mr. Kennedy.) For the State of New York alone?—A. For the State of 
N^ York alone. Now, mind you, that is going right along indefinitely; and 
unless the United States Congress, through the medium of such a commission as 
yours, can provide some remedy for this evil it will require more figures than we 

could put on this table here to see where this will end. 

O fBv Mr. Clarke.) Have you studied our immiCTation and the practice at 

the barge office in Now York with reference to a diminution ()f this evil 
Only in a general way. I was going to speak of that a little bit later. I h^e 
never visited the barge office, W, of course, we know something about it. We 
are to-day, of course, caring for over 5,(K)0 peoiile in excess, according to our fig¬ 
ures, of what is the norm,al percentage in tho State of New York. In other words, 
we have got over 50 per cento-11.000, of these iieoplo who are foreign bom, wher^ 
according to the foreign-bom poimlation in tho State, we should have only 5,0(W 
or between .5,000 and 8,000. It already runs into millions .and millions, and 't^ll 


the State of New York has assumed practically the care of aU the epileptics in 
the State: it han useumed practicallj'tho care of all the idiotK; and then when 
von come to take into consideration tho prisons of the State, when you come to 
take into consideration tho vast nuinlier of reformatories, its houses of refuge, its 
various charitable institutions, why, the figures simply re.ach an appalhng size. 

As I say, I am simply interested in this question of the insane. 

Now, wo get down to the iiractical iiucstion why tho lunacy commission was 
charged with the duty of deporting persons who belonged to foreign countries. 
The insane are a very difficult class to deport. For instance, you take the average 
paupers, and they are shifted alsmt from one city to another ly the purchaM of a 
railroad ticket; they are generally ready to move on if anybody will (gve them a 
ticket. But you can not do that with a lunatic; us a edass they arc difficult; and 
it is especially difficult t<i send them back to Enrojie. I think, in round ^mbers, 
they send out of the State to other States and foreign countries about 188 a year; 
a large number of them—I think alsmt 100—are sent to foreign countries, sent 

back, and the others are distributed to other States. ... 

Q B' Mr. Phillips.) How .are they caretl for m being sent back; what pro- 
vimons So you have for them?—A. I am very glad you suggested that. The 
policy of the State commission in lumicy—we do not claim to be any more moral 
than other people, but as a matter of sound public tiolicy when the State of New 
York assumed the entire care of the insane and when all this was placed under 


charge of this commission, a commission which could be held ffirectly responsible, 
three men, by tho legislature and by the public, it was felt that it would hMdly 
do to tolerate certain practices which had theretofore existed by the local 
authorities. Now, I will not go into the cases and mention the States, but I know 


do to tolerate certain practices wuicn naa tnereioioro exisveu i,y mo louai 
authorities. Now, I will not go into the cases and mention the States, but I know 
of instances after instances—I can recall one State in particular that makes It a 
r6(rular prfictk't^ to 86nd an agent around to its hospitals for tho insane 1^6 
They come acToss a patient and say: Whore did you live before you came here? 1 
lived in New York. Got any friends there? Yes; oh, yes. Like to go back there? 
Very glad to. Well, I will see if I can fix it. They literally gather up thow 
patients, take them to a railroad station, buy them a ticket, give the trainmen h^ 
a dollar or a dollar and say. If vou will kindly look after this patient until he 
gets to the Grand Central Depot you will confer a favor. Now, wtot happens? 
They are dumped out at the Grand ('ontral Depot and go out on Forty-second . 
street, and the police see them wandering around, and they are taken to the TOlice 
station and examined and found to be insane, and taken to the receiving pavilicm, 
kept under detention for a week and committed to the State hospital. Then the 
State of New York has to begin to get those persons back; and, of comw, the 
question of domicile is a difficult one to determine, especially in cases of t^t 
kind. So that they are constantly pouring into the State of New York, and lUti- 
■ mately they drift and gravitate rroni tho State of New York to other States for 
vuiouB reasons. Of course the State has always been willing, and I would not 
undertake to state that we had been entirely free from guile; but we never have 
taken a poor, helpless lunatic and put him on a train and paid anybody for doing 
It. If we have sent anybody out of the State, we Imve always sent a tram^ 
a^ndant and made arrangements beforehand with friends and relatives to taka 
care of faiin. 
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that the State employe a vast number of people to t^e care of them; and per¬ 
haps a few figures here will not be out of place. The State to-day employs in 
round numbers 1 employee to every B insane persons, to care for them, and there 
is—I am only giving round numbers here—perhaps 1 physician to every 170. The 
number of insane during the past year, as I see by the last report of the lunacy 
commissio-,is something over 23,000; about 1,000 of those are in the private insti¬ 
tutions, so that there is a permanent number at the present time of about 22,000 
deMndent cases, and they are increasing at the rate of about 700 a year. 

Q. Does that increase include recomitments?—A. No, that is the net increase; 
for instance, there are 700 more at the end of any one year than there were the 

S revious year—actual persons. So you see this is becoming an immense thing. 

u 10 years more at that same rate of increase there will be 6,000 more. To-day, 
say, we have 22,000 in all—in 10 years more there will be 20,000. It does not require 
very many figui'es to show where this is likely to lead. 

Of course, personally I do not have the same feeling of apprehension about it 
perhaps that a person might who had no ei^rience. These people must be cared 
for somewhere, either in homes or in public institutions. My own judgment has 
been, and that has been the judgment of the commission, that it is better to care 
for these people in public institutions than to have them cared for at home or 
wandering about the country, because they are constantly committing acts, if not 
of violence, of depredation; and often when they are cared for at home, they break 
up families, they destroy earning capacity, they cause untold suffering and misery; 
so that it has been the policy of the State to take in every person that is properly 
committed. And I might say right here tliat the safemiards in regard to the 
reception of persons other than insane are very carefully drawn. The superin¬ 
tendent of a State hospital in New York can override a judge’s order. Tliat is, a 
judge may sim an order for the commitment of a lunatic; and if that lunatic is 
brought to the hospital for reception and the superintendent believes that the 
person is not insane, he can refuse to receive him. Of course the State is very 
anxious to return these people, to discharge them and get rid of them. Vast num¬ 
bers of writs of habeas coipus are taken out. The po.sition of the State is that it 
simply throws the responsibility on the courts. It makes no objections before a 
court to the discharge of any hereon, except to insist that the court shall have 
before it ample information. Then if the court decides to take the responsibility, 
the State makes no objection. 

Now, another point—in regard to the extent to which private individuals pay 
for the support of the insime: The ratio is about 1 to 10: in other words, the fixed 
charges for caring for the insane in the State of New York are about, in round 
numbers, $4,000,000 a year, and the friends and relatives contribute about $2.10,000; 
I think that is about one-sixteenth. In tlie State of Ohio, if I am correctly 
Informed, no charge is made by the State whatsoever, and any person can bo com¬ 
mitted as a State charge—^that is, so far as the I 'spitals for the insane are con¬ 
cerned. Vast numbers in Ohio are eared for in the county houses, as I under¬ 
stand it. 

Now, with that as a preliminary statement, the thing which I conceive this com¬ 
mission is more particularly interested in is the effect of foreign immigration. 
There are some things about that that are certainly very puzzling. By the census 
of 1860—and I think the last census shows the same thing practically—the foreim 
population of the State of New York constitutes 26 per cent of the whole. The 
foreign population in the hospitals for the insane in New York is 50 per cent and 
a fraction over. Exactly how that is to be accounted for, you gentlemen perhaps 
can determine. 

Q. (By Mr. Kkitoedt.) You moan foreign bom?—A. I mean foreign bom— 
exactly 60 per cent, while there is only 25 per cent in the State. Now, the con¬ 
clusion is inevitable in my mind that in the admission of immigrants here the 
defective classes have not been kept out. I will not undertake to say that it has 
been a systematic effort on the part of foreign countries, or a deliberate effort, to 
send out of those countries defective persons for the sake of their care and support 
in this country; but I do say this, that it has been done, that an undue proportion 
of those persons have been sent out and have been received here. Of course the 
State of New York suffers more by this than any other State. 

Q. (By Mr. Olabke.) Have you any information as to whether there has been 
an increase or a decrease in the immigration of these insane people, or mentally 
defective people, in recent years?—A. I do not think so. I am sorry that I have 
not here the last report of the commission in lunacy, bnt there they present a table 
showing the fluctuations. In 10 years it has varied from, say, about 40 per cent 
up to 50; some years it has risen to 60, and last year it had risen to 60 per cent— 
the year ending September 80,1899, what we call the last fiscal year. 
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J . Then who provides for them?—A, The steamship company. 

. They provide the nvtrseV—A. No; I do not know what they do; we simply 
ver them. That is a thing which I think might very well interest this com¬ 
mission, because I imagine the suSering and hardships of those people must be 
very great when they are transferred back under those circumstances. Of course, 
aU the State does is simply to take them down to the Barge Office; it is arranged 
by the immination authorities. The number of those cases is very small, because 
it is a very difficult thing to establish that a person became insane from causes 
which arose prior to departure for this country. Now, it does seem to me that 
some provision should be made whereby if the State desires to return lunatics or 
other dependent persons to a foreign country the steamship company should be 
obliged to t^e them, if they are properly accompanied. I do not think any State 
would object to that. 

Then, again, this question of a year. Now, that is altogether too short a time. 
You take the history of those people. They come over here, even the very poor¬ 
est of them, perhaps with a little money. They may have the promise of employ¬ 
ment, and it may be pretty nearly a year, and often is, before this malady begins 
to develop. After money is gone and after employment ceases and loss of friends, 
etc., despondency ensues, a case oi melancholia results, and the consequence is 
that a year elapses before the disease becomes apparent. We believe that that 
time should be extended. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How much ertonsion?—A. I should think it should 
bo extended to 2 years; I think that would be a reasonable time. 

Q. Why should you not make your extension to cover citizenship? These peo¬ 
ple are not citizens of the United States.—A. Not at all. 

Q. You mentioned it simply as an arbitrary term?—A. Thatisall. We should 
prefer to have that time very much extended. I mention 2 years as the shortest 
time. Of course you would have to adopt some arbitrary period, I conceive. 
I mention 2 years as the shortest time. 

(J. (By Mr. Litchman.) Would you not also in that connection adopt a regu¬ 
lation that in case they became insane they should be deported anyhow, without 
reference to this examination tiiat you speak of to show that the primary cause 
existed at the time of the Immigration from the foreimi country?—A. I do not 
think that would be an unreasonable thing at all. I think that question you ask 
is a very pertinent one, and I say it for this reason; A very elaborate system of 
records is kept. For instance, when a hospital is notified that a person is ready 
to be received, a trained nurse goes to get this person. They are not only trained 
in that particular, as to the care of the insane, but they are trained in regard to 
the question of issuing the certificates; and they take long blanks and they ques¬ 
tion the relatives and friends, because the history is a very important thing in 
relation to the care of a case. We find in almost every in^nce where the his¬ 
tory can be known that heredity plays a venr important part. It is wonderful. 
On the records of the wards of the State of New York I have seen grandparents 
and grandchildren. I have seen as many as 2 sisters at a time. It is not an 
uncommon thing to see 2 brothers and sometimes 8 sisters. I do not mean to say 
that that is very common, but it occurs, and it only points out that heredity 
plays a very important part in this matter. 

Is that heredity manifest more in the female than in the male?— A. I do not 
think there is any difference. Experience shows in New York, and I imagine 
almost everywhere, that the sexes are almost equally divided. There is a slight 
excess as to women, but I attribute that entirely to the fact that women are more 
tractable. When the question comes up about their commitment, if they go, 
they do not make any resistance as a rule. 

Q. Have you investigated the question as to the age at which insanitjr mani¬ 
fests itself?—A. Why, as I recollect it, it manifests itself more particularly 
between 30 and 4S. 

Q. That applies to both sexes?—A. Applies to both sexes. I desire to say that 
I am not a physician. I am simply a lawyer, representing the legal end of this 
commission; but, of course, I acquire some information, some knowledge, which 
a physician perhaps could only be expected to know. But that is generally the 
case. In other words, you find very few young people, you find scarcely ever a 
child in these institutions. 

’ l»^tfflcuJt°'' special cause for the insanity manifested?—A, That would 

Q. That would be a physician’s answer?—A. That would be a physician's 
.Of course, in round numbers, in generalizing you might say that 
heredity is the most important cause, if you are pleased to call it a cause. Then 
cornea in the question of intemperance and excesses of various kinds. Take a 
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that the State employe a vast number of people to t^e care of them; and per¬ 
haps a few figures here will not be out of place. The State to-day employs in 
round numbers 1 employee to every B insane persons, to care for them, and there 
is—I am only giving round numbers here—perhaps 1 physician to every 170. The 
number of insane during the past year, as I see by the last report of the lunacy 
commissio-,is something over 23,000; about 1,000 of those are in the private insti¬ 
tutions, so that there is a permanent number at the present time of about 22,000 
deMndent cases, and they are increasing at the rate of about 700 a year. 

Q. Does that increase include recomitments?—A. No, that is the net increase; 
for instance, there are 700 more at the end of any one year than there were the 

S revious year—actual persons. So you see this is becoming an immense thing. 

u 10 years more at that same rate of increase there will be 6,000 more. To-day, 
say, we have 22,000 in all—in 10 years more there will be 20,000. It does not require 
very many figui'es to show where this is likely to lead. 

Of course, personally I do not have the same feeling of apprehension about it 
perhaps that a person might who had no ei^rience. These people must be cared 
for somewhere, either in homes or in public institutions. My own judgment has 
been, and that has been the judgment of the commission, that it is better to care 
for these people in public institutions than to have them cared for at home or 
wandering about the country, because they are constantly committing acts, if not 
of violence, of depredation; and often when they are cared for at home, they break 
up families, they destroy earning capacity, they cause untold suffering and misery; 
so that it has been the policy of the State to take in every person that is properly 
committed. And I might say right here tliat the safemiards in regard to the 
reception of persons other than insane are very carefully drawn. The superin¬ 
tendent of a State hospital in New York can override a judge’s order. Tliat is, a 
judge may sim an order for the commitment of a lunatic; and if that lunatic is 
brought to the hospital for reception and the superintendent believes that the 
person is not insane, he can refuse to receive him. Of course the State is very 
anxious to return these people, to discharge them and get rid of them. Vast num¬ 
bers of writs of habeas coipus are taken out. The po.sition of the State is that it 
simply throws the responsibility on the courts. It makes no objections before a 
court to the discharge of any hereon, except to insist that the court shall have 
before it ample information. Then if the court decides to take the responsibility, 
the State makes no objection. 

Now, another point—in regard to the extent to which private individuals pay 
for the support of the insime: The ratio is about 1 to 10: in other words, the fixed 
charges for caring for the insane in the State of New York are about, in round 
numbers, $4,000,000 a year, and the friends and relatives contribute about $2.10,000; 
I think that is about one-sixteenth. In tlie State of Ohio, if I am correctly 
Informed, no charge is made by the State whatsoever, and any person can bo com¬ 
mitted as a State charge—^that is, so far as the I 'spitals for the insane are con¬ 
cerned. Vast numbers in Ohio are eared for in the county houses, as I under¬ 
stand it. 

Now, with that as a preliminary statement, the thing which I conceive this com¬ 
mission is more particularly interested in is the effect of foreign immigration. 
There are some things about that that are certainly very puzzling. By the census 
of 1860—and I think the last census shows the same thing practically—the foreim 
population of the State of New York constitutes 26 per cent of the whole. The 
foreign population in the hospitals for the insane in New York is 50 per cent and 
a fraction over. Exactly how that is to be accounted for, you gentlemen perhaps 
can determine. 

Q. (By Mr. Kkitoedt.) You moan foreign bom?—A. I mean foreign bom— 
exactly 60 per cent, while there is only 25 per cent in the State. Now, the con¬ 
clusion is inevitable in my mind that in the admission of immigrants here the 
defective classes have not been kept out. I will not undertake to say that it has 
been a systematic effort on the part of foreign countries, or a deliberate effort, to 
send out of those countries defective persons for the sake of their care and support 
in this country; but I do say this, that it has been done, that an undue proportion 
of those persons have been sent out and have been received here. Of course the 
State of New York suffers more by this than any other State. 

Q. (By Mr. Olabke.) Have you any information as to whether there has been 
an increase or a decrease in the immigration of these insane people, or mentally 
defective people, in recent years?—A. I do not think so. I am sorry that I have 
not here the last report of the commission in lunacy, bnt there they present a table 
showing the fluctuations. In 10 years it has varied from, say, about 40 per cent 
up to 50; some years it has risen to 60, and last year it had risen to 60 per cent— 
the year ending September 80,1899, what we call the last fiscal year. 
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Q. You would include epileptics in the excluded class?—A. I certainly should. 

Q. Would you use the expression “ weak-minded ” to cover other classes?—^A. 
That is a very troublesome question. For instance, we had an immense amount 
of difficulty under the constitution of New York. The lunacy commission’s juris¬ 
diction was cut off from idiots. Now, legally, an idiot is a person without a mind. 
An idiot may be bom as such—that is, without a mind—or it may be a case of 
arrested development. For instance, a child may live for 6 months or a year and 
it may have scarlet fever or some other disease and practically the mind he 
destroyed. Now, there is much dispute between alienists as to whether that per¬ 
son is an idiot, and the State lias had considerable difficulty in framing a suitable 
definition. But I would include imlx-cihss. There is a distinction between an 
idiot and an iinhecile. That i.s a word that may be used with perfect safety. An 
imbecile may bo known. If you go to tlie idiot asylum at Syracuse or the insti¬ 
tution at Newark for fcehle-minde<l women, you can see the distundion between 
idiots and imbeciles and persons of weak minds. I think that such legislation as 
that could he s.afely, and should be. provided. 

Q. How full are your .statistics in New York as to tho.so aliens that have come 
under that law concerning lunacy?—A. You mean as to what country they come 
from? 

Q. Yes; are they very full and go back for several years?—A. Yes. Wo could 
fumi.sh them back to IHftO. 

Q. Can you furnish also the statistics of deportation?—A. Oh, yes. Of course, 
in some instances it is very difficult to find out the private history of these people, 
hut every effort is made, and 1 think that could be furnished. 

Q. (By Mr. Piullips.) Have yon ev(!r gone into the que.stion of insanity among 
the uncivilized—for instance, the North American Indians—and whether older 
nations are not more liable to have their subjects become insant^ than newer 
ones?—A. No; not osj)eaially. We have some Indians. 

Q. You have some insane Indians?—A. Yes; but there are very few Indians in 
the State of New Y’ork, and it would be very hard to generalize, the number of 
Indians wo have is so small; hut in regard to tlie old I'onntries—I suppose you 
are referring to China and Japan—it would he piiietically impossible to get any 
information that would he of any real value in regard to the matter. It is aston¬ 
ishing how much of inaccuracy there is in regard to statistics. Now. I undertook 
to go into one of our ueighhoriiig States—one of the most highly civilized—to find 
out about the cost of maintaining the insane, and I found it necessary for me to 
make a special study of their institutions to find out anything about it. The 
methods were so entirely ditt'orent. 

Q. Have you studied in regard to tho proportion of insane to the population in 
England, Ireland. France, and (lermaiiy, as compared with those in the United 
States?—A. Our figures would show that. Of course, in New York and in other 
of the Eastern States tho whole thing is vitiated by tlio fact of this stream of 
immigration; and tliere is another thing: Wc put down a person as native. Here 
is an Italian family that comes into this country and a child is horn a few days 
after arrival; tliat child has to be put down as a native, and yet, practically it is 
foreign horn to all intents aud purjioses. 

Q. (By Far(JUHak.) Have you found in your investigations that any organiza¬ 
tions or municiijalities or smaller subdivisions of states in Europe do deport their 
insane to this country?—A. It is only on information and belief. We never have 
gone to the extent of going over there and thoroughly investigating it. 

Q. Do you recollect the report made by a spwial commission in 1881 th^went 
all over Europe and reported that in Switzerland and England, and especially 
Ireland, they deported many of their insane and imbeciles to this country?—^A. I 
recall that. 

Q. Do your later investigations show there is anything of that now at all?— A. 
We do not know, except there are certain earmarks which indicate that thing is 
being done. We do not know it to a certainty. 

Now, as to the remedy, outside of this matter of legislation: I might say the 
lunacy commission had a bill introduced in both Houses of Congress a year or 
two ago on this very subject. We should like to get that legislation if wo could, 
and we would like to get the support of this commission in regard to it. 

• Q. What was your proposed Jaw to cover?—A. Substantially the lines we have 
discussed. 

Q. Was it an amendment to the immigration law or a separate law itself?—A. 
It was an amendment. It was prepare and introduced in the Senate of the 
United States by Senator Fairbanks on May 2,1808; it was an amendment to the 
act of 1891. 

Q. What is the form of the amendment?—A. Shall I read it? 
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Q. Yes; if you please.—A. (Reading;) 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate anil Houee of Repreeentativee of the United Statee 
of America in Congrm ememhled, That section 1 of the act or March 3,1891, in 
amendment of the immigration and contract-labor acts,be, andherebyis,amended 
by adding to the classes of aliens thereby excluded from admission to the United 
States the following: 

“All persons who have been confined in an asylum for the insane, or have been 
insane oefore landing in the United States, or who shall within 2 years after 
arrival in the United States become insane, unless it shall affirmatively appear 
on special inquiry that such insanity is due to causes arising after such arrival.” 

Of course that covers substantially what we have been talking about. [Reading;] 

“ Section 2. That section 1 of the act of March 3,1893, to facilitate the enforce¬ 
ment of the immiCTation and contract-labor acts of the United States be, and 
hereby is, amended by adding to the statements wliicli are now required in the 
lists or manifests in answer to <iueations at the top of said lists statements as to 
each immigrant, ‘ Whether over insane or confined in an asylum for the insane.’ ” 

Q. Adding just one tjuestion?—A. Just one (luestion. [Reading:] 

“ And section 2 of said act is hereby amended by adding after the words ‘ insane 
persons ’ in said section the words ‘ or been insane or confined in an asylum for the 
msane.’” 

That covers subKtanti.ally the same ground. Section 3 of thisproposed bill pro¬ 
vides that [reading]: 

“ Sec. 8. That every alien immigrant landing in the United States furnish to 
the inspector of immigration a certificate of a surgeon of the immigrant's last 
place of residence, showing whether such immigrant has ever been insane or con¬ 
fined in an asylum for the msane, or whether either of the parenliS of such immi¬ 
grant was ever so confined, accompanied by a certificate of a consul or consular 
agent of the United States, in the same State, provinee, or country, that such sur¬ 
geon is a (jualifled and practicing surgeon therc-of. 

“ If such certificate is not furnished, the inspector of immigration shall, with 
the medical examiner or examiners, make careful inquiry as to the matters 
required to bo shown by such certifientc, and if it shall appear that a parent of an 
immigrant who is permitted to land has ever been insane or confined in an asylum 
for the insane, the fact shall be reiK>rted by the inspector of immigration to the 
superintendent of Immigration. 

“ Sec. 4. That any alien or foreign-born insane person in the United States, 
whose return to a foreign country from which he migrated is not now provided 
for by the immigrations acts, but whose return may be voluntarily had upon the 
request of the family or relatives of such insivne person or other persona in inter¬ 
est, shall, upon the demand of tho superintendent of immigration or of a State 
board or officer hanng charge of the insane in any State, the furnishing of the 
necessary attendant or attendants and tlie payment of the regular fare of the 
persons carried, bo transported to tho country from which such insane person 
migrated to the United States by any steamshiji or transportation company, or 
owners of vessels doing business betwwm any port of the United States and any 
foreign port in the lino of travel to such foreign country. And any company or 
owners violating the provisions of this sw-tion shall i)ay a fine not exceeding $.800, 
to be recovered m the proper United States court, and said fine shall also be a 
lien upon any vessel of said coinjiany or owners found within the United States, 

“ Section 5. That this act shall take cffoc-t three months after its passage.” 

This bill I recall now, upon reading it. I have been out of office nearly 2 years, 
but when this bill was prepared of course I was very familiar with it. I certainly 
think that would be a very wise provision, and I do not see how any great hard¬ 
ship could be worked out. If it could be shown that any person contemplating 
migration to this country had been insane, it does not seem unreasonable to say 
that that person should not be admitted here. I think the United States could go 
a great deal further. I never was down to the Barge Office, and do not know what 
the system of inspection is, but I do say this: If the exclusion of these people conh / 
be predicated upon tho determination of the fact, even to be ascertamed on th; 
side, that the person was of the defective class—^an idiot, insane person, or epil^. 
tic—^it would be worth to the State of New York alone any sum of money, ^yg 
State could afford—to say nothing of the United States—to keep at every port fiv 
or two trained alienists to examine these people as they come. Now, theya.’^S” 
festartons of degeneracy, if you please, are so striking in most instances, tb 
exjMit would know it instantly. j 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is it TOur opinion that a person who has beeq; K inoone 
oomd be detected ordinarily by one or two physicians when that pers< ^ rag? 
pass in line before them?—A. No; I think in many instances that tb 
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aacape observation, but I think in a large number of instances it would be per¬ 
fectly apparent; tliat the manifestations of physical degeneracy would be so 
apparent that it would result in their being set aside and detained for a further 
inmiiry. That is what it would result in. 

Now, it is very curious. These alienists, trained men with experience, can 
detect certain manifestations of the eyes and the ears—you might say of the face. 
I have watched these physicians in a nospitiil; they would have the person cross 
his legs and then strike a sharp blow with the hand below the knee. What that 
sign is I can nf>t recall, but I have seen it done repeatedly, and it is certain to 
show a certain—you might say a nervous lesion—if I use the expression correctly. 
Now, I believe that might he done, and 1 do not believe with the largo number 
that is admitted here it would be any gi-eat hardship. It is certainlv the case that 
tho.se iieople are coining here in vast numbers, and I certainly think that legisla¬ 
tion should be obtained somewhat on the line of this bill. 

Q. (By Mr. FAKQunAlt.) It is also a very expensive cla.ss of immigration?—A. 
Very; the most so. For instance, the inmates of our workhouses and refonna- 
tories, and the epileptics and insane are capable of largely supporting themselves. 
The insane are at work some, but their working is only an incident to their cure 
and treatment. They are only given that amount of work which will benefit 
them. You can see the enormous nunilsir of employees. 1 stated it is 1 to .'i; my 
recollection is it is greater than that—betwetm 4 and ,I—approximately 1 to n. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennkdy.) I would like to ask one unestion about something you 
said in regfird to the iieople <)f a c.crtain counti*y. You said, I believe, that 35per 
cent of the population of New York was foreign born, .and .50 per cent of the 
insane were foreign born, and that about 40 per cent t>f that .50 per cent were 
Irish.—A. That is the general inipreasion that 1 have. 

Q. (xeneral impression? You think there can be no cpiestion about that?—A. 
I do not think there is nnndi. 

Q. Is it not a fact tliat the Irish are generally a pretty hardy and healthy race, 
and you do not look tor insane people among them?—A. The trouble about that 
is this: I apprehend that the thiifty Irish largely do not come over here—that is, 
they have not in the early days and to this time. They naturally come over here 
to better tlieir condition, and they come over here as a result of severe poverty. 
In other words, we might apiily the .same thing here. If emigration were to take 
place from this country, only tho.se would go whose cemdition had become des¬ 
perate by reason of great hardsbi]), poveri.y, etc. 1 believe it to be the case that 
these people live largely on a low diet. 1 lielieve it to be the (’ase that the Irish 
are peculiarly jirone in this country to tuberculosis—peculiarly prone to it. I 
think, without stating it a.s a fact, that statistics will show that that race is taken 
off more rapidly by tuberculosis than any other class. As to tuberculosis, I might 
mention here what Dr. Trudeau told me in the Adirondacks. I had guite a long 
talk with him, and he said that the genus of tuberculosis existed everywhere. He 
said, “You are just as liable to get it in Albany us here. Everybody breathes 
the genus, but if a uerson is in excellent physical condition, the germs pass right 
through and do no hann, but if i^rsons are in a low physical condition—^if their 
diet has been poor and they are run down, disease readily attacks them,” And 
I certainly think that is so in regard to the Irish. Their climate is a severe one, as 
I understand it; it is moist. 

Q. You would not find many predisimsed to in.s.anity among the police force of 
New York City?—A. They are a picked class. 

Q. Picked from the Insh class, too?—A. Generally from that race, but the 
hardy ones are picked out. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have yeu studied the subject of intemperance among 
immigrants as a cause of insanity?—A. No; except that we know in a general 
way that intemperance plays an enormous part in this thing. I think it is gen- 
erallytrue. For instance, take the English, I think intemperance is much greater 
over there than it is here. That is my impression. I think that is so among the 
Irish; but I would not speak with any autnority on that subject. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips. ) You sav the larger per cent of the foreign-bom insane 
are from Ireland. If wo now had statistics of the number of insane in Ireland 
and England in proportion to the number of inhabitants, and from some of these 
other countries, wo might find that their per cent may be much larger; and that 
therefore we are not getting so many shipped in on us as there would seem. Is there 
any way to do that?—A. I see what your point is. In New York, Pennsylvania, 
Omo, Massachusetts—in fact, all the Eastern States—the ratio of insane perrons 
to the whole population is pretty nearly constant. The last time I looked at it it 
was about 1 to 800. As you go farther west you will find it grows less and less 
until you get out in the far Western States, where the proportion rans to as high 
asi in i,S00. 
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Q. The conditions surrounding th© American people are different?—A. Of 
course it is different. The tendency is with these people to go into the Eastern 
States when they come into the ports <rf Boston, ^ew York, or Philadelphia. 
The number has been so great that there is in the Easteni States 1 lunatic to 
every 800 of population, I do not know what this last census will show, but 
that was the condition when I looked at it last. When they migrate and go 
West it is only the hardy ones that go. The same rule does not seem to apply 
here as applies when they ttome from the foreign countries over here. Only 
the hardy ones go to the Wt‘stem States; they leave the feeble and defective ones 
behind them here. So y{.>u get a proportion out there so small that you miglit 
practically say there are no lunatics at all out there. I still think—no matter 
what the statistu^s might show in (4reatBntain, Ireland, Germany, and France— 
I still think vast numbera of these people could be kept out. 

Q. Do you not thiTjk there is a greater jier cent of these in the old nations, 
where they ar(^ thi<;kly populated, comi)ai-ed with America?—A. I should think 
80 . I do not know how many of you have ever undertaken to look through 
lunac.y ro]>orts, or th«i reports of (^^l'eat Bntain, tliat we concede ti.) be about the 
most highly civilized country across the water; and yet I should say, to the most 
expert man it would be im]M)ssible to take* their reports and figure out anything 
satisfactory. That i.s because they have no cent»*alized administration. Take it 
in London— \t is one of the most confused things. There is the county council, 
the borough <d* this and the borough of that, and th(‘y do not seem to have any 
responsible liead there finywhere. So it is almost impossible. And then th(‘y allow 
far greater numbers of their aff(‘cted ptM»ple U> ruaiU at largt*. In the State of 
New York it cf)uld not ev<‘r Ik^ known with any certainty }iow many lunatics 
there were. We know of instances, all of us. where there art' peo])lo who should 
be committed, but out of sentiment and considtTations of humanity, mistakenly 
8ocalled,no Ntei>s arc taken to lock them np. I think that condition prevailed 
much more generally in the old days. I meant to have brought that out more 
fully. It was true in the State of New York .inst as long as the insane were a 
municipal, or (bounty, or town cliarge, and had to pay the State a certain rate 
per week, they were unwilling or reluctant to commit the people. They said, 
“ Let this ci'azy Mary wander around. We will have tt» pay $4 a week for her 
board, and we can care for her in the i»oorhouse lietter and more cheaply.” 
That ceased to operate the minute that the State took hold of it. Thej saw that 
they were relieved of local taxation, and said, “ Wc might as well get this person 
out of the poorhonse." So the State now has tliem all. But the benefit has been 
such that the people recover quicker now, get. cured (iuicker. And, in spite of the 
fact of all these people being brought in/the number api^iars to be diminishing. 

Q. (By Mr. F.^U^i'iiAU.) The whole exjiensc in New York comes out of the 
general fund?—A. Out of the general fund. The $250,000 which is now received 
goes into the treasury, but it is a general Stat<‘ tax. 1 want to emphasize the 
fact that the State of New York has ceased to treat the (piestion as a matter of 
charity, but simply as a matter of the highest financial (consideration. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do you axlmit persons to the insane asylum whose peo¬ 
ple are able to support them?—A. They have bj lie admitted. 

Q, Do you not charge it up to them?—A. The State has 7 or 8 agents, 
whose duty it is to investigate all of these cases. For instance, in the city of 
New York an agent stands there at tho receiving pavilion, where the persons are 
brought for preliminary examinations, and if it is found there is anyoody liable 
for their support, they are charged with it. But to show the poverty-stricken 
conation of these people it is only necessary to jKunt out that the State receives 
less than $300,000. 

Q. Out of the $5,000.000?—A. Out of the $5,000,000, Of course, this may be 
Baid, that the policy of the State of New Y'ork to-day is not to pauperize the 
family. For instance, here is a mechanic whose wife becomes insane. He may 
be earning $2.50 per day. He has 3 or 4 children to care for and has to 
hire a housekeei>er. To make that man contiibute the average cost of svmport, 
M.SO a week, would cut into his wages so as to impoverish the family. So the 
State says, “We will remit this charge.” We nad the criminal procedure 
amended a couple of years ago ext^ding the liability to brothers and sisters and 
husband and wife. 

Q. It stops with the immediate family?—A. No; it takes in everybody in the 
orifer of their relationship; brothers and sisters would come first. The liability 
of parents always continues. The liability of the husband always continues. 
The liability of the wife always continues, and the other relatives in point of 
order. 

Q. Down to cousins?— A, As a practical question I do not think they ever pay. 
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Q. They have compelled brothers and sisters?—A. Yes; but if the State chose 
to exercise its power it conld bring these i)eople into court under our amended 
criminal procedure and have a judicial order made establishing their liability. 
But in spite of all that to-day they only get about 1 in Ifi. 

When you come to get the Htati.stics of Germany or England—I will not speak 
of France, because their government is much more centralized—I think they 
would only show approximately the numl)er of insane in proportion to the popu¬ 
lation. Under our ceiiRUH, of course, that would be a matter of opinion—^the 
number of insane iieinoms outside of institutions. The census taker would have 
to form his own judgment as to whether a person was insane. He would have to 
guess at it. Naturally relatives are very reluctant to make any admission. They 
have an idea it casts a stigma and interferes, jjerhaps, with the marriage of sons 
and daughters. They are very reluctant to admit anything of the kind. 

Here is a thing tliat happens, and it sesms to me there ought to be some remedy; 
We will say here is an immigrant tliat starts here from way back in some 
interior port—away from the coast. The steamship company, when it returns 
him, simply deposits this person right at the point of departure and leaves him. 
Now, I conceive that there ought to lie siime provision made for these persons 
being sent back to the place they came from. It has led to an immense amount 
of difficulty and liard.shij). 

Q. {By Mr. Clarke.) Would not that be a matter for foreign determination, 
or to be provided for by treaty provision?—A. Perhaps. I leave it with you, gen¬ 
tlemen, if they undertake to return them, whetlier they should not send them 
back to the point of original starting. Of course, as a mutter of fact, I think they 
purchase tickets riglit tlirougli. 

Q. I would like to inquire if your insane in New York are employed in any 
productive industry?—A. Yes. If you are interested, I could say a word about 
that, , Of (iouTse, labor on tlie part of the in.sanein New York is only an incident. 
It is simply with reference to their cure. In other words, no lunatic, is iiermitted 
to labor except practically on the certificate of the physician. The State seeks to 
make no iiront out of tliem. It simply employs them for their own lienefit. But, 
as a matter of fact, in tlie last few yisirs all the shoes used in tliese institutions 
and all the clothing is made by thorn; all the bats and caps—I won’t say all, but 
practically all. Then tb; Slate has gone inb) the businesB of making its own 
soap; has a finely e<inii)i>ed factory at Kochoster, whore all tlie soap is made. 
They simiily employ one soaii maker, and the patients assist him. They make all 
the soaps used, even the shaving soap. At Utica all the coffee is taken there and 
grofmd and distributed, and all the apices. 

Q. You mean all tiie supplies for the various insane hospitals or for other State 
institutions?—A. Confined absolutely tei the hospitals for the insane. Of course 
the other in.stitutions have sought to gel the privilege of buying their own coffee. 
We used to pay 25 cents a pound, the average whole aler's price, for coffee up to 
about 3 years ago. Now tlds coffee is bmght directly by the broker from the 
importers, taken to Utica and roasted, cleamsl, ground, and distributed, and it is 
simply a matter of bookkeeping. Tbe ai;tual cost is token into con.sideratioti and 
it is distributed according to that cost, and to-day it is billed to them at 11 cents. 
It is so fine that the officers drink it on their taliliw. I venture to .say it you would 
diink a cup of that coffee you would say you never had better coffee in your life. 

Q. Are any goods luoduced for the general nuirliet?—A. No; not a dollar. 

y. That is prohibited by law, is it not?—A. 1 do not know that it is iirohibitod 
as far as the hospitals are cfmeerned, but in the penal institutions it is. They 
carry out that rule to such an extent that a warden is not allowed to be shaved by 
a convict. But, so far as the hospitals for the insane are concerned, they manu¬ 
facture their own supplies, and they are distributed from one point to another. 

Q. I suppose there are farms connectesl with some of the hospitals?—A. Yes. 
Every institution in the State of New York has a farm; and that is a very inter¬ 
esting thing, that question of the running of these farms. We found, when we 
came to go into the matter from a financial standjioint. that in some instances it 
would be better to abandon the farms altogether and buy everything than to 
undertake to operate them. We found that on them balance sheet they showed a 
profit. Of course they would give themselves credit tor the milk and for the hay, 
and give themselves credit for the com that the hogs ate and also for the pork; 
but when we came to analyze their accounts and charge it on a proper basis we 
found that about half of them paid the State and the State more than got its 
money back, and that the remainder of them were bankmpt. So that led to a 
reorganization. None were absolutely abandoned, because it is an advantage to 
keep a certain number employe;!. Generally speaking, we found that the old 
methods of agriculture were not the best. The State in some instances has farms 
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amonnting to 1,000 acre«. Willard and Binghamton each has a farm of about 
1,000 acres. We found that the raising of the ordinary farm products, such as are 
commonly raised in the East, were financially a failure. ^ we instruct the 
people to turn the fams so far as possible into market gardens, and we began to 
raise immense quantities of asparagus and fine fruits and raspberries, gooseber¬ 
ries, and all sorts of fruits of that Mnd. In some oases they have 8 or 4 acres in 
strawberry beds. At one time when I was at Utica the patients were gathering 
1,000 quarts of strawberries a day. Those were things the State could not afford 
to buy. We used to give these people a certain amount of fruit, but we could not, 
of course, begin to do anything like what we ought to do; and when we turned 
these farms into fruit gardens and market gardens they began to pay. The State 
could not compete in raising com and barley and oats and rye with the West. 
The things were laid down in our market at a cost much less than the labor; but 
the moment we began to raise small stuff it began to pay. 

Q. You raise these garden products for the general market?—A. No; simply 
for the insane. We used to imrchase it. 

Q. Do not sell anything?—A. Do not sell anything. But of course it was much 
more valuable. You take an acre of asparagus and compare it with an acre of 
com as to value, and yon will sw^ what a difference it will make. Of course that 
would diminish the amount of meat we would have to give them. Of course 
they raised vast numbers of hogs. That is something we gave a great deal of 
attention to. In the old days the hogs used to die off aniT the herds were 
destroyed every year or two. Right here I should say that we employed ^o- 
fessor Atwater, of the Wesleyan University at Middletown, Conn. He has been 
employed for 3 or 3 years in working out a dietary for the insane, finding out by 
experiments and observations the class of food used, and seeing what foMs could 
be substituted for the present food and what waste could be prevented. In his 
preliminary report he showed to ns beyond the cavil of a doubt that at least 25 
per cent could bo saved on the focal supplies alone. Now, the State of New York 
is doing all those things, and yet in spite of all this and an enormous reduction in 
expenditure the number is piling up at a fearful rate. 

Q. (By Mr. Krnnbdy.) Do the hospitals of the State of New York use any of 
the products of the inmates of the penal institutions of the State?—A. Yes; I 
should have spoken of that. 

Q. I want to ask in that connection if that has had any effect on the marked 
reduction in the cost of maintaining the convicts you spoke of?—A. I should say 
not. I want to say a word about that. When the constitation prohibited convict 
labor the legislature, in carriung out the provisions of the constitution, among 
other things, provided that the c;onvicts should be employed solely in the manu¬ 
facture of artioles for the use of State institutions and for the use of the political 
divisions of the State. On that basis the penal institutions have bwn maMng 
furniture and clothing and all sorts of things, and to a certain extent they have 
the convicts employed, but only partially so. The amount of stuff they can turn 
out is so great, compared with the consumption of the State, that they can keep 
these people employed only a part of the time. 

Q. Through labor-saving machinery?—A. Yes. The act provided that the hos¬ 
pitals should pay the State a price which should be as near as possible the market 
price. The State has found it can go out in the market and buy a better iron bed, 
for instance, than the State can make, and for a lower price. You can go down 
to Wanamaker’s store and buy a bettor iron bedstead than the State can make, 
and at a less price, and buy at retail. Of course there has been a great deal of 
dissatisfaction in regard to that. 

Q. Does it cost the State a good deal less now?—A. No. There are two forces 
at work. The prison system wants to be as nearly self-sustaining as possible, and 
they claim that they only charge for the goods they turn out what the goods could 
be obtained for on the outside; but that is a question. I notice they charge the 
State more generally than the same article can be bought for outside, but they 
are supposedfto pay the same. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquhar.) Does not the State get the whole of the convict’s labor 
that is in the iron bedstead, or pair of shoes, or school bench, or desk? If you 
had to pay an outside mechanic for doing that and you do not pay your convict 
for doing it, is it not a saving for the State?—A. Not very much. The difficulty 
is with conrict labor and the way it is applied. It is applied under such peculiw 
conditions. The overseers or a"sistant lekbor is such a heavy element in the cost 
that large numbers of them are practically without free labor. I do not know 
that you could say their labor was worth one-fifth what the lalmr is outside. It 
Is worth very little. 
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Q. (By Mr. LiTCtBXAK.) Do yon know that of yonr own Inyestipition?—A. . 
know it from an investigation I made at the time. We looked intoft pretty care¬ 
fully. When I was a member of the lunacy oommiasion our object was to keep 
down the cost of mnning the ho^tsls; and they would often charge us for 
bureaus, bedsteads, and various articles prices which we believed to be In excess 
of the market prices. They took the ground; Here is all this labor that goes in. 
We call our latx>r worth so much a day, and it takes us so many days’ labor to 
produce these articles. My answer was: I do not care what it costs you. You 
can not charge us for those beds more than the beds can be purchased for in the 
open market. That is your loss. The price charged in the regular market is so 
much. 

Q. The price charged in the regular market is the compensation to the State 
for the labor of its convicts, is it not?—A. That is all. 

Q. Now, if it is charged to your department,it becomes a part of the expense of 
manamng the insane, does it not?—A. Yes; it would. 

Q. Then in the last analysis there is a saving to the State, is there not?—^A. 
Possibly there would be. 

Q. It is simply a matter of bookkeeping?—A. Possibly it is a matter of book¬ 
keeping, of course, affecting the labor question. Years ago I used to know oon- 
siderable about it. The difficulty is that all these people come in there untrained 
and with no trades. There is not one man in a hundred that has a trade, and 
they only work comparatively few hours a day, and there are certain rules and 
regulations in there, and they have to have a great many trained employees over 
them. They tried to have convicts trained, but that did not work. 

Q Is it not true that the convict in the prison learns us much of a trade as the 
workman outside of the prison?—A. Under the present management I should say 
that he learned a good deal more than he used to. That was one of the evils of 
the old contract system that I was opposed to when I had something to do with 
the prisons. For instance, they used to liave great stove contracts at Sing Sing. 
They used to do more than one particular thing, but when they got into the prison 
they never did anything else; a fellow would stay in prison for 6 years or 10 years, 
and he would be an expert driller or an expert polisher, but he would not learn a 
trade. Of course, when they started in with this new scheme they said. Here, 
we will teach these people trades as distinct from making them mere laborers. 
Now, that would be an excellent idea;'and my own judgment is, of course, that 
we are branching out into other things, and that it would pay every State in this 
Union to teach these people in these prisons trades. 

Q. Even if it did cost a little more?—A. Even if it costs a little more. 

Q. (By Mr. FanquHAB.) Is not there a proposed amendment now coming before 
your present legislature to make it hand work, the same as Pennsylvania?—A. I 
presume likely. Of course the labor people look at it as competition, and they are 
looking after it. An iron bedstead from the prison standpoint would cost 10 times • 
more if they undertook to do it by hand. 

Now, the best-managed iienal institution in the world, so far as I know, is the 
reformatory at Elmira. The very last tiling I knew anything about it they bad 
in round numbers 40 different trades, and a fellow actucdly was taught bricklay¬ 
ing. Tliey had fellows learning the trade of stone masons, blacksmithing, and 
barbering, and when a man went out into business he had a trade. Run on that 
basis, the State ultimately will get a return, because when they go out they have 
some occupation to turn to and be useful; and having an occupation, in my judg¬ 
ment, would diminish crime in this country more than anything else. 

Q. Have you noticed statistics of the State of New York in the last two years 
since this bill came into operation? What is the difference between commit¬ 
ments now in penitentiaries and reformatories and before this went into opera¬ 
tion?—A. The diminution of crime in the State of New York has been enormous 
in the last 8 or 4 years. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) That might be owing to the general prosperity, mteht it 
not?—A. Well, good times have undoubtedly affected it some, and of course better 
poUceenpervirion and better education; the people know more than they used to. 
There are some county jails in the State of New York that practically haven’t 
got an Inmate. 

Q. (By Mr. Faiu}uhab.) Is it not a fact, since the enactment of that law in the 
State of New York, that there is not any inducement for a justice of the peace, 
or a judge of a municipal court, or whatever court may have jurisdiction of that 
small class of crimes, to convict and send anyone to the penitentiaries or to the 
reformatories?—A. 1 think so. 

Q. It does not pay now to send any?—A. No. 
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Q. Constantly diminishes?—A. Diminishes, But if I had my say about it, if I 
was superintendent of prisons of the State of New York to-morrow, I would turn 
every one of these prisons into institutions for teaching these people trades; I 
would wipe out every possible source—I think it has been wiped out legally— 
every source of profit. I would abolish, for instance, the fee system among petty 
officers; I would abolish the mileage system; I would remove all temptation. 
I believe it is the cause, not only in New York, but in the States generally, of 
numbers of instances where these people, for instance, are sent to various penal 
institutions for what there is in it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennkuy.) We have testimony here to that effect.—A. That is my 
judgment, and I was connected wdth prisons indirectly for several years, and in 
fact I take great interest in prisfm .a-ssociations in New York to-day. My views, 
however, have entirely clianged in regard to that from what they were 10 or 12 
years ago. I was in favor of the contract system, and at the time they tried to 
abolish it I was very much ^posed to its .abolition, but 1 believe it was a mistake, 

Q. (By Mr. FARyuilAK,) The only argument in its favor was revenue?—A. That 
is ml. 

Q, And it admitted of divishm of revenue among politicians?—A. No doubt 
about that at all. 

I was just going to say in conclusion—I won't say that humanity and charity, 
that side of human nature, should b(! eliminated, but I do think that the sooner 
that our Government and our States come to recognize this whole ipiestion as one 
of sound financial policy, the s<«inerthcy wdll eliminate the difficulties with which 
they are surrounded: just iis in the State of New York in regard to its care of the 
insane, which was regarded as a charity, and the question was to do or not to do, 
and we had a constantly increasing bunlen. The minute the State came to look 
at it us a business proposition, and endeavored to see what was best to be done, it 
began to succeed. 

(By Mr. Litchman.) Do yon think the State management of the insane has 
eliminated to any degree the brutal treatment of inmates of institutions?—A. 
Practically it is impo.ssible. I do not l>eli(we I have seen in a paper in the State 
of New York—I can not recall a single In.stamw where a matter of that kind has 
been mentioned. It used to be a common thing, and the reason why it has been 
discontinued is that the State employs more poojile; their tenure is secure. In 
the State of New York both i>arties by common consent leave the hospital for the 
insane outside of the domain of politics. There is not a political party in the 
State that pretends to interfere with the a]>i>ointments of attendants or nurses. 
The whole thing is under the civil-service regulations, but outside of that there is 
no sentiment in favor of it. 

Q. What State inspection is there?—A. None whatever. The lunacy commis¬ 
sion is held simply and solely resiionsible, and they are subject to removal by the 
governor on charges. 

Q. Do you know how often in.si)ections are made by th.at commission?—A. They 
are required to visit each institution at least twice a year. As a matter of fact, 
they are visited more often: every inmate has an opportunity of being heard, etc. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Coming back to this question of the financial aspect in 
the management of the insane, have you any statistics showing the diminution of 
the cost?—A. Yes; wo can give you the .statistics as to the cost of caring for the 
insane in the State hospibals. When you come to the State of New York, tor 
instance, in the counties of Now York and Kings, which include Greater New 
York, nobody on earth knows what it fonnerly cost to care for their insane, 
because their figures were constantly juggled. The cost of caring for the insane 
in the poorhouses were inextricably mixed. For instance, the care of the insane 
and the care of the paupers were together; but when we came to aggregate the 
whole thing we found that the cost became diminished; it became diminished so 
far as the State institutions were concerned. It went down from |222 to $165 
last year. 

Q. Is it not possible to get statistics from some of the cities, or counties, or 
towns, which will show that this State assumption of the cost of maintaining the 
insane has teen economical to them in the respect that it has diminished their 
local charges?—A. That brings up the great question of taxation. It is a curious 
thing. Now, for instance, we can only approximate what it cost the city of New 
York and the county of Kings to care for their insane. We know what the fig¬ 
ures were, but we know that the figures are very much less; that is, they jugglte 
with them. Some years they included the buildings, and in other years they 
struck them out. In other words, the city government of New Yorkwould make 
a favorable showing. They would juggle with those figures and we never could 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. Neither could we in the counties. Now, for 
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instance, in some counties, in round numbers, it cost $3 a week to care for their 
insane. We found when we went to investigate it that it cost a great deal more 
to care for the insane tiiaii for the paupers, hut to show what that difference was 
they kept no separate hooks: it was impossible to get at it. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohman.) Do yon have under your control the epileptic colo¬ 
nies?—A. No; that is under the <‘ontrol of the State board of charitieB. That is a 
new experiment on the part of the State. They are gatheriJig tip those people 
very rapidly, hut there is a class that is )»erfec'.tly hopeless, and the only thing you 
can do lor them is to care for them i)ro)>erly. That is a disease that is practically 
incurable, as I understand it. 

Q. Yon made a statement that the convict was worth about one-fifth as much 
as outside labor. That yon do not know from any investigation of your own?— 
A. Not at all. That is a mere guess. 

Q. I asked that because of an investigation by the legislature of Massachu¬ 
setts showing under the conditioius then pnwailing that the convict in the prison 
was worth about two-thirds {is much jis outsider labor.—^A. I should doubt that 
exceedingly. 

Q. It was proved before that commission, of which I was a member.—A. Of 
course it would dejiend on whatwork they dr); they might bcrnnployod in certain 
lines of work where they would bo worth that much. 

Q. But on the long-trniu men they were worth r^xactly {is much, hour for hour, 
but of course their pay was very imitth less?—A. Hero i.s a long-term man, for 
instance; ho becomtis e-\i)ert in ii tjortain tra<h\ Now, you risin say ho produces 
as much under good conditions {is tho nnm outside, but then you havo got to take 
into consideration what it costjH to luainbiin tluit man—what it costs to operate 
that prison. 

Q. That is not the point. The point I asked yon was as to his comparative 
productive power conip<ired with the outside mechanic.—A. For instance,here is 
a fellow who gr'ts in for what we rtall a 3-year U'rm—tlrat means 1 year and 8 
months; here is a follow tlnit g<‘ts in for 5 years—th.at means 3 years {inu 7 months; 
here is a man that gets in for 10 yeaw—that means C years and 0 months. Now, 
there are lots of thosd eon victs who do not really get into tlie lianiesB before their 
ti*nn is out. Take tho avenige hours of hihor of those iunmle, and the average 
pro<luction, and tlnit is the only way you e{in get at it. When a man becomes 
expert in one thing lie is Buddeidy nuiioved, sent out, and a new man takes his 
place. Take tho average hours with the {ivenige number uf men right through 
and undertake to compare their productive hihor with tho things tlmy ordinarily 
work at, 1 do not believe tluit my one-fifth would be so much out of the way. 

Q. Our prisons were <x)uduct.wl in Miissachnst^tts iit that time under the con¬ 
tract system, under which the labor was contra(;ted out to private employers, 
who used exactly the siime inachineiy in the prison as outside the prison, and the 
te.stimony before that commission was to tho effect that tho convict was worth 
about two-thirds as much as tho outside man.—A, Well, I should doubt it. 

Q. We got it from tho manufacturers themselves, who were in a position to 
know. 

(Testimony dusted.) 


Nkw York^ May jp/, 190U 

TESTIMONY OF ME. .THE0D0E RITTEE, 

Manayet' of the AuHlro-llanyanan Home, of Nnv York, 


The special snhconimis.sioii being in sossion at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
Mr. Clarke presiding, Mr.'I'heodor Hitter wan introduced as a witness at 12.14 p.m., 
and, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Please give your name and post-ofiire {wldress.—A, Theodor 
Ritter; 14 Greenwich street, New York. 

Q. What is your occupation or official position?—A. I am the manager of the 
Austro-Hungarian Home and Free Employment Bureau. 

Q. Will you please describe that homo, how it was instituted, and by whom it is 
supported?—A. This home was fouuded for the purpose of giving aid to the immi¬ 
grants coming from Aastria-Huogary, and it originated in the fact that many of 
these men and women were put in places on the East Side of New York, m the lower 
part of the city, where they had no good places to stay and no help Id their troubles. 
Therefore this house was founded. The Austro-Hungarian Government seoda over 
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to this oonotry overy y«sr a certain anm for the support of the house, and the 
money to pay the rest of the cost is raised hy the Austrian Society of New York and 
the Hunfcarian Kelief Society. Ail we have to do in said bouse is to take in charge 
the people coming from the other side—from Austria-Hungary—and bring them to 
the home and lindont what they want to do. Most of them want to get work in 
this country, while many come on invitation of their relatives. Of course, when 
they Lave the address of relatives where they want to go, onr task is fulfilled as 
soon as they go there. The others we put into positions as laborers or mechanics 
or office workers or servant girls, and that is the part of our work, I suppose, that 
Interests this commission. 

In securing cuiploymcut we have to make discriminations between men and 
women. The laborers, of course, we try to put into work in factories or on farms, 
and a great part of them with hotels and Hiiuilar places, according to the ability of 
the men. Certainly tbe hardest thing is the language, because nobody coming from 
the other side speaks the language of this country; tnerofore it Is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to put even intelligent men t-n work ns laborers, the only positions we may be 
able to secure for some of these men bcingsuch as porters in hotels or restaurauts or 
that kind of position. 

As to laborers, farmers, and factory hands, we try to come into contact with fac¬ 
tories, and in the last few weeks wo sent out circulars. Of course, all that goes 
very slow. It is not possible to do it all at once. We tried every way, and finally 
we came to these circulars wlii(d) we sent to the factories knowh fo us and asked 
them to answer certain (jacstlons—what kind ol‘ laborers they want, wbetlicr 
mochauies or whatsoever, and bow they pay their wages; whether there are bouses 
there, and ho on. We have got qtnto a number of answers to that circular, and it 
seems it M’ill be quite possible to dispose of these laborers coming from the other 
side in some of those factories Wc will try our best to get families who will settle 
down in these places where there are big factories, such as sugar fac.tories, etc. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnkuy.) You say, “We will try our best to get families to come 
over.” It is your object to induce families to coinef—A. No. I did not moan that 1 
will induce families to come ovor, but 1 will try my best to get the families coming 
over to settle down in places like those sugar factories, for example. That is the 
meaning of the circulars, and 1 thought J could put that in because I thought in 
many places outside of the cities there are factories that need laborers, and the only 
way 1 could give them steady laborers is to make the families setthMlown there, and 
then they would do good work. Must of tbesiDglemen settb' down near New York 
or in some of those other cities not very far ftoiu New York. Those cities areas 
•tufi'edwlth laborers ns can be; whereas farther away from New York there are 
many places where they could use laborers, but Lave nono. Many times 1 hesitate 
to send them to those places, because 1 do not know tliem, and there are many cases 
where men arc lurtMl to these places on the promise of good work aud good earn¬ 
ings, and when the^ get there it turns out tiiat the agents of those places would 
promise anything without having authority from the factories, lliat is the reason 
why we are very careful not to send them out until 1 can find through other people 
which factories are reliable in doing what they promise. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquiiak.) How far West does your work extondf—A. The farthest 
‘which 1 have in mind uow is Michigan and Nebraska, with wbieb States we have 
oorreraondence. We have many correspondent in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Q. Have you any in Kansasi—1. Not yet. 

Q. Any in Indian Territory!—A. None. 

Q. Any from coal miners in the West!—^A. Oh, yes; I Lave had from coal minen 
in Virginia and West Virginia—the Pocahontas fields. 1 do not now remember all 
the places. A very important factor in these factories is the employment of able 
ihiremen. Some of them make H nearly impossible for green men to go to work, 
in many of these places everything is in the bands of the factory. The justice of 
the peace, the policemen, ana evorythiug belongs to the factory, and the laborer 
who is unable to speak the language oi the country is not able to make himself 
understood, but is at a great disadvantage, just as much on acoonnt of the labor as 
on account of the payment and anything that he wishes, and that is the reason I 
never send any men to the coal mines any more. 

Q. Do yon or others in this city keep a registry of immigrants from Austria-Hun¬ 
gary!—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Is it taken from the ship's manifest or records!—A. No. 1 have a few of these 
records here, aud if they interest you 1 will snbmit them for yonr inspection. Every 

f ienon who comes to onr honee is asked bis name, the place he comes from, the 
angnage he speaks, how much money he brings to this oonntry, the ship by which 
he acrlTed, the deetination to which be desires to go, his occupation, and in the case 
of girls, the address of relatives. Then, when sent out of the bouse the first time, 
It may oe to a position as laborer, servant girl, or whatever it may be->-the foots ore 
all entered on the sheet, and we keep a record of all persons so that we can trace 
them. 
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Q* How are they directed from EUie Island to yonr headc^uarters. and where is 
yonr headquartersf—A. Our agent has a permit to go to Kills Island and take out 
our countrymen. In some cases he has to bring them before the board, and it is 
inveBtigated as to whether they will be delivered inti) our care. If they are dis¬ 
charged in our care, he brings them to the house, and 11*001 that moment I take care 
of them and try to put them into a position, or send them to their relatives, or do 
whatever it is necessary to do. 

Q. What proportion of the Anstro-Uungarlan immigration do you handle through 
yoiirofElcef—A. 1 think about half. 1 am nut prepared to answer that question 
exactly. 

Q. What is the character of the employment of the Austro-Hungariau immigrants 
to this country f—A. The men generally are laborers—farmers or laborers. Some 
are mechanloB, blacksniithR, an<l machinists. 

Q. Are there many minersf—A. Very few. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Have many of the people gone to the Southorn States?— 
Ko. We handle very few. 

Q. Farmers or cotton mill operators?—A. Very few of them; very few. 

Q. (Hy Mr. Claukb.) Have yon any complaint to make of any of the methods of 
the steamship companies?—A. No; I have no complaint to make about steamship 
companies. 

Q. Are there any agents employed in Austria-Hungary by any corporations in this 
country to iudii< e persons to come here?—A. That is a qucHtiun which 1 will answer 
with yos and no. I know there are such agents, but 1 know that none of the people 
are engaged by any person wbo has a good interest in tiiom. They are only engaged 
by persons who want to do businesH with them. For example, nearly all these Hun¬ 
garians or Slovaks get their tickets from these agents who induce them to come 
over, but that la all private and oificially unknown. 

Q. Bo you know who the.se agents represent in this country?—A. No; I do not. 
1 guess they repveaent their own interests. 1 do not think they are engagoil hy any¬ 
body. I think they sell tlie tickets and work in their own interests, and 1 do not 
thhik they are engaged by anybody in this country. 

Yon think they receive a commission on the snles of tickets?—A. Certainly. 
That is tbeir business. 

Q. And therefore they are in a sense in the omploymcmt of the steamship com- 
pauies,t~A. I can not answer that iiuestion. I never looked into that side of the 
subject. 

Q. Is it <le8ire(l by tlie Austro TTungarian Ouw.nmient that there shall be emigra¬ 
tion to this country?—A. No; it is not. 

Do they prefer to keep their people at home?—A. Yes. 

Q. Ilut since they will come, they deem it necessary to take some measures to help 
them when here?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you paid hy the Government?—A. No; 1 am paiil by the two combined 
societies here. 

Q, And your Govemnieut contributes to those societies?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I should like to ask whether 1 ho Government or provinces 
or municipalities have assisted undesirable people tf> come to this country; such as, 
for iustauoe, criminals, paupers, or diseased people?—A. No; on the contrary, it is 
very difflcult to come over to this country from oiir old country. They do not 
eiu'onrage it at all; oil the contrary. 

Q. Bo you find any such people—criminals, paupers, or cripples—coming from 
your country ?—A. I <lu not think in is possible for them to land, because if they are 
criminals they ore caught at the ship before they can land; and if they are paupers 
or unable to work for their living they are not allowed to land on Ellis Island. 
Then, we are held responsible in case a pauper or cripple should be taken out by 
mistake. We would, of course, not be allowed to take out anyone who would become 
a public charge. To prevent such is what the house is for. There may be a man well 
able to work, but without any means; we take care of him and get work for him 
and start him out, aud theu all is right. We have many cases like that where all 
the men got work. 

Q. (Hy Mr. Litchman.) Bo you in those cases give bond to the Kills Island 
authorities that the immigrant shall not become a public charge?—A. We do not 
give bond in writing or in cash, but we give bond in so far that the authorities hold 
us responsible, aud m case there should be a pauper delivered to us—there have been 
Doneeo far as I know since we have had the right to go to Kills Island—but if there 
should be a case lik.e that, we would be held responsible. That is the purpose of 
these societies—to take care of our people and see that they get work aud do not 
become public charges. 

Q. The law provides that a person may not land where there is any fear that he 
may become a public charge unless a bond be given in a certain sum. I did not 
know whether you had given such bond at any time. You say you have not, how* 
everf-'A. 1 could not tell you anything about that. I know we have not given any 
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bond from the management of the hotiHe, but it may be there an arrangement 
between the consulate and the Government^ because the consulate has the super- 
tIbIou of the house. 

Q. When you put out the help, either men or women, are the wages paid to the 
help or to your society!—A. The wages are paid to the help unless there he some 
misunderstanding. I hold the parties responsible to juiy in our office, if thoir hired 
help <'omplaiDR. 

Q. If any of the help put out by you has a dispute with the person who employs 
him, do you assist the help, as far as ,\on are able, in securing justice!—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your method!—A. If there is any trouble like that I write a letler 
first to this i»arty, and a very ])olito letter, too. Then, if I do not got a suitable 
answer, 1 write a letter, “If you do not pay the wages in 21 hours T will sue you.” 
Then I turn the matter over to our lawyers. 

Q. Have you found th}tt;\our system of distributing the immigrants in different 
parts of the country has on the whole worke<l well for your i»eoplcf—A. Yes. 

Q. And they seem to have confidence iu your establislniicnt and report the fact to 
their friends in the old country who are coining over licjref—A. Yes. Of course, at 
first it was <]uite differtmt, be<'ause those people <lid not nnderstaml what we wore 
and bow wo worked, and there wore m.any ens(‘s where they tried to get as far away 
from the house as possible. After some thno (it is now tbe tliird year tho house has 
existed) they came to a right understanding of oiir ways, and vo have many cases 
where people who have gone away from tho bouse have come hack and asked us to 
forgive their mistrusting and help. them. So it shows the society is a good one and 
is the right thing lor the interest of these people. 

<j. How far nre you able to prot<‘<‘t the women from falling into habits of vice!— 
A. Well, that dejiemU. If these women are <U8eliaige<l fo our honso u.nd wo put tht^m 
into positions, we have tho right to look after them for a full year, hecanse they 
are supposed to be landed conditionally, and this condition j»revaijs for a year’s time. 
During the year 1 havo th«' right to take a woman away ftom ;iiiy luisition or ]>iit her 
In any position T want; hut after this lime it is imjmssihle. 'i’lie iiorcontage going 
astray now is practically nothing in eompariKon with wlmt it was formerly. One 
reason why this house was founded is the fact that these women were getting into 
bad habits and even sometimes into dimirdcrly houses. 

Q. You spoke of conditions. Do you refer to tlie condition that the immigrant 
shall not become a public charge within a y<‘ar?—A. Yes; that ki'cii.s ns responsible. 

Q. You havo to keep track of tlie iiumigraut in order to protect yoursolvcsT—A. 
Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Faiwpuiar.) What exporieno<5 havo you liad with these so-called intol- 
ligeuce offices here that propose to provi<loemployment for immigrantH?—A. 'fhat 
is. a very hard question to answer in a fi*w word’s, beciuiso it is with intelligence 
offices just as it is with people. Some may be very good and some not. But there 
are many employment offices that do not a« t in the intereKf, of the people who go to 
them. Of course, you could not oxiieet. mneh difierent, bccausi' tliese people are there 
to do busines.s, and certainly our idea is quite ditVorent from tho employment offices' 
idea. We want to raise those jioople intelligently as well as uiornlly,' but they are 
there to do business; and that is <|nito a difiorent thing. There are many houses on 
the cast side of New York ('ity, in the lower part, wliore tho Slovaks or Iliingnriiins 
live, and without having a regular intolligeuco office and oven wilhont having a 
bonrdinghonse, they keep their “friends’’with them. These people are “fricnas" 
that couiefrom thesamepart of thec(»nntry, and they kee]> them there for a few days 
and then put them into a position with some family and give them all the good 
advice they can: “You must network too hai^;” “yon must go out every day;” 
“you must not work on Sunday,” and “ you must get so much wages every mouth.” 
Tnis is the first iiiffueitcc upon these people. You know the.'^e immigrants have to 
be considered from quite a different stjindpoiiit than an American. They must be 
treated in a different way. You could not talk to a Slovak tlie same way you could 
to an American girl; and that is the reason why those hoarding houses on the east 
side should be checked. 

Q, You say that tho Austro-Tlungariau Government d<>(‘s not desire to have tliese 
people emigrate to this country. Keeling that way, 1 would like to ask you how 
your people would view further restrictive legislatiou on the inimigraiion question 
by this country!—A. You moan to prevent them from landing in this country! 

Q. Yes. That question has heen discussed by manv people; not to prevent them 
altogether, but to further restrict tho volume of immigration from your country.— 
A. les; but I do not see in what way it should bo done. Do you mean tho laws 
Enforced more strictly than now to prevent paupers and such people from landing! 

Q. For instance, would your people object to an educational test—that is, read¬ 
ing, for instance, a selection from the Constitution of the United States or any other 
instrument in their own Jauguagef—A. 3 do not see how they could object. If the 
law is here it is not their place to object, but to obey. 



Q. I mean what would be the sentiment of your people in this country in regard 
to such legislation as that? Would they feel it was directed against them as a peo> 
pie or a race?—A. I guess they would feel like it was a restriction upon their land* 
ing, and so it would ue. 

Q. Are you a German or a Hungarian?—A. I am a Gorman; from Vienna. 

Q, How long have you been in this country?—A. Ten years. 

Q. Yon have perhaps been aware of efforts to pass immigration bills with eduoa* 
tional tests in them?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are also aware of the opposition in German socioties, for iustanco, against 
this measure?—A. Yes. 

Q. 1 would like to ask you if you are aware whether that opposition is a spon¬ 
taneous opposition on tlie part of the German people, or whether it is a prompted 
opposition on the part of ceitain individuals in the interests of the steamship com¬ 
panies?—A. I think that it may have been more an op])osition by some individual 
interests than for any other reasons, be.cauBo you know these Hungarian Slovaks are 
the very best laborers—no doubt about it. They are good laborers, but there are 
many educated amoug them, and there are many that are not able to read and write) 
altliongh, of course, not so iiuiny of them as there used to be. 

Testimony closed. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN, J. BEALIN, 

iSuperinfeinUnt /'Vee Kmploymenl lUireaii, New York. 

The subcominissiou met piirsnant to recess at 2.11 p. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. 
At that time Mr. .lobu J. Healiu was introdiieed as a witness, and, being first duly 
sworn, testified as follows: 

ti. (By Mr. Claiikk.) Blease give your name and post-oflice address and official 
position.—A. .John J. Bealin; 107 Hast Thirlydirst street, New York City. I am an 
employee of the dejiurtmeut oflaboroftbe iStateof New York, officially designated 
as the Buperiuteudeut of tlie free employment bureau. My duties are to BU}>enntend 
the bureau, to see that the law is earriod out, to keep hik Ii books and records as the 
eouimisslouor may direct, to collect statistics, and to work generally under his 
instructions. 

What class of peojilo do yon look after?—A. 'J'be law directs us to register all 
applicants for labor—that is, to register every one that will come to ns seeking 
employment, and to keep a register of all i»eopIe who wish to employ them. In 
carrying out the work of the bureau we have a lonii wliich is filled by all applicants 
who desire t(» place tlieir labor on the market through the bureau. This blank,' 
when tilled out, will give tlie name of the {ipplicantH, their address, their occupa¬ 
tion, their nativity, the mime of the last employer, tlio character of their employ¬ 
ment, the duration tif llieir employment, the cause for being unemployed, and 
whether they would be willing to go to the country if empbiyment was found there 
for them. When this blank is lilled out a roforenco blanK. is sent to the last 
employer, asking for a verificatiou of the statement made by the jiarty seeking 
employment. This iminiry asks as to the cha^acU^r and ability of the party, the 
duration of eiiijdoyiiieiit, somewhat as to their temper, asking whether they were 
willing and obliging. We have found some few people who give us fictitious 
addresses as to the last employer, and wo have found very few people whose last 
employer did not speak ol’ them as beiug eompe.tent, sober, honest, willing, and 
obliging. 

The bureau has now been lu operation since .1 uly 20,1806. We have worked under 
and wo have lived up to the law. We have met with the commendation of such 
people, for instance, us Bishop Hotter, the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, the Charity 
Organis^ation Society, and other kindrwl bodies. 

We will average a little over -V-iW ai»plicants for labor in the course of a year— 
say 6,5(X). Year before last we Ibnnd employment for 4,'>.4 per cent of the applicants; 
last year for 51.7 per cent. 

Some things we have learned that I wish to state. For instance, the average 
woman who earns her living as a domestic is commercially dead after she is 45 years 
of age. There is no place for her if she has not saved sufficient money to keep her¬ 
self, unless she goes to the nlmshouso. There is no place for a man that is .50 years 
of age If he Is a common laborer, if ho shows his age. There is no place for him 
unless he has saved sufficient from his former earnings or is kept by his children if 
he is married and has sneh. Except iu rare instances he has to face toward the 
workhouse. 

The labor market in New York is very singularly situated. Skilled labor is highly 
organized here, and the organized workers, all of them, in some form or other, maln- 
tam employment agencies of their own. Some of them, for instance the uainters and 
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itotioBAiy englaaen, lure peaces whare aiea whui thejr ore Ait of onploymMit 
plMM where tlie; are taken cate of. AU the man in organized Ihbor who an iMie 
ployed report to their organization if they an ont of employment, and it is-the ha 
nesa of the much condemned ao-oalled walking delegateto nnd empIoyilientfarw< 
people. 

I would aav that the firee employment agency waa called into e^Mlen^ at^ 
aoUoitation of the Working Woman^s Aaaociation of New Yoik City, whlok at tl 
time had as its president Miss Alice Woodbridge. It was called into erUteace 
benefit working women, and its mission has been prinoipally along that line. ' A 
bare stated, organized labor takes care of its members through its employme 
agencies. The average everyday laborer, if ho does not belong to the ranks of i 
called organized labor, and he wants to find employment in the city of New Yo 
digging a sewer, if you will, on that subway that they are building that is mo 
gaged to the dominant political party of this city, has got to go to his district leaf 
and he has to be verified by his election district leader; and then when they kn< 
he is of the faithful he will get work for a certain period of time, only to be d 
placed later on because of the swarms of people going to the headquarters of t 
organization looking for employment. 

In the fall of 1896 the commissioner of labor, who was at that time Mr. John 
McDonough, our present secretary of state, at the solicitation of the Working Woma 
Association, held an investigation as to the methods of employment agencies in tl 
city. 1 would respectfully ask permission to file later on the testimony taken th( 
nnder oath. A summary of it is of this character: That women were treated ve 
coarsely and brutally in some of* the employment agencies; that, contrary to la 
the fees paid by them were kc.pt and not returned when work was not mund : 
them. Since then it hiie been constantly repoiled to our othcc that the same cum 
tion of things prevails, and I say that to the best of my knowledge and judgme 
and belief in very many instaiu'es the law is not live.d up to by niany employme 
agencies in this city. No later than last week a woman called my attention to 
evasion of the act. I asked her why she did not go and get her money. She sai 
**lt is too much trouble. I would have to do this, that, and the other.’’ No la' 
^han last week people who had put advertisements in the World wore answered 
requests to call at a certain institution; and finding ont tbo character of the ins 
tatiofCL they reported the matter to the office—Broadway, Sixth avenue, and Thin 
sixth street. The people at the World office called my attention to that. Now 
may be asked, why the comutlssioner of tho bureau of labor statistics, when 
held this investigation, did not report tho matter to the mayor. He reported it ji 
where the law instructed him to report it^to the legislature of the State of N( 
York. Reports that ooroe to me of the management of some of the employm< 
agencies 1 bring to the attention of the commissioner. It is my duty. 1 am not 1 
prosecuting oflScer of this county. 

We have investigated this employment agency business not only in New Yo 
hut in other cities of the State. 1 was sent by the comiuissioDHr to the elty of B 
falo some 2 years ago. I sat on the bench with Judge King, and I askou him 1 
opinion os to tho condition of tilings in that town. He said it was infamous, 
said: ^Must wait a while and wo will see.” That niomiug there were 3 cases. T 
judge looked at the man that was running tho agency. He was a young man. 1 
parents were known to the Judge, and .Tudge King said: ^^It makes an honest ma 
eyes sore to look at yon.” And so it would. This condition of thiugs brought oi 
terrible strike in the city of Bnfi'alo a little over a year ago. It was known as 1 
freight handlers’ strike, 'rhonsands of men were out on strike, simply because 
order to get employment they had to go to a certain employment agency that v 
kept by a liquor dealer. He was master of the situation, and they had to drinl 
certain amount of beer. For the man that drank the most beer and spent the m< 
money at the bar, ho got employment as a grain slioveler. That thing went on ] 
a long time until it was finally settled by Bishop Quigley. Since then the men t 
free to find employment through any channel they like. They do not have to go 
the employment agency; they can go direct to find employment. 

In the city of Rochester the same condition of things prevails. Testimony of tl 
character was filed in the records of the department of labor, including a let 
from the assistant chief of police. 

And BO we find all over the State the same condition, and in order to remedy tl 
wrong there was drafted an act placing all the employment agencies in the St 
under State control. This act wm drawn in obedience to the recommendation 
the State legislature of Governor Roosevelt. State control was asked heeanse 
was nut a local complaint. It was all over the State, and it was oonildered wise 
have a State law enforced by a State department, where the discipline would 
uniform. 

This hill, a copy of which 1 hold in my hand, was drafted and preaented in i 
aena^ hy Senator John Ford and by Mr. Kelsey in the assembly, iitar a OfnsGsni 
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it back ^ New York City, with tbe iiiMtvuctioii that the people intoroHted 

here eb^ld have a hearing—that is, tltat theeiiiploymont agencies should be heard. 
There waB.% conference held at the oflice of the l.iireim of labor statistics, at which 
conference wore three representatives of the oiiiployxnt'Ut auencit*8. There was u 
renreseutafce of tho Society of St. Vincent de Panl; the ifniversity Settlements 
liaa a Apresentative. As the lesiilt of the couforeiico this bill was submitted to the 
legiBlature. 1* was passed by the nssembly, twice amended in the senate, and at 
tho end of the session it retnained in charge of tbej senate commitlco on cities, not 
being report to the body for Jinal action. I will rejid this bill with yonr permis- 
sioil and explain it in order that thi*ro may be no misunderstanding of tho terms. 

(Witness read as follows:) 


AN A CT to nigtilato l.b(^ kwping of t'lnnloyiiibntu^eQcioH in riUfH oJ the tlrsL and m*roiul ctaas where 
f«e,s aro ohurtfed lor proouriii^ omploynieiit. or Hituatioim. 

The people of the State ol New \ork, represented in senate and assembly, do enact 
as follows: 

Section 1. 'J'he term person when used in this a<'t means and includes ptwsons, 
comjiuny, society, assoeiation, or corjioration; and the term employment agency 
means and iii<*hi<leH the business of kee])iiig an iufelligeiieo ofllee, (unploymciit bu¬ 
reau, or other agmicy for jirociiriiig woik or c*mployineiit l(»r jiersons seeking emiiloy- 
inent, or the acting as agent for i>roenring such work or employment where a fee or 
other viiliiable thing is exacted, charged, or rcceiv«*d for registration or for procur¬ 
ing or assisting 1o procure employment, work, or a situation of any kind, or for pro* 
curing or providing helji for any person, excepting j>roenring employment as school 
teachers exclusively. 

Skc. 2. No person shall ojien, ket»p, or carry on any such employment agency in 
th(' citi<‘8 ot the first and second class, unless every such person shall procure a 
license therefor Ii(»m tlur State comptroller, authorizing the licensee to opeu, keep, 
or carry on such ngimoy at a designated place, which license shall bo issued by the 
comi)trolleru]>ou tliopuyniontto him ofufeeot fifty dollars for the first yearand twenty- 
live dollars for each snecoediug year for each and every such employment agency in 
cities of th<* lirst class, and a fee of twenty-five dollars for the first year and twelve 
and ojui-half dollars for <iacli sijc-cee<liug year for each and every such agency iii 
Cities of the second cla>8. Kvery license shall contain a <l''signation of the city, 
Ht leet, and number of the Itouse iu which the twaoii licensed shall carry on the said 
employment agency, aiul tho number and date of hucIi license. No saloon 
keefier sliull i-onduct an omploymont agency, or act as agent for procuring work or 
em^doyment in any building where lijjuor is sold or ollbred for sale. 

Skc. 3. 'J’lio State couiptrollor shall require siich person to file with his applica¬ 
tion for a license a bond in <lue form to the people of the .St.ite of New York in tho 
penal sum of two thoiisaml dollars in cities of tho first class, ami one thonsaud 
dollars in cities of the second class, with one or more sureties to he ai»provod by tho 
comptroller and couditioued that the obligor will not violate any of the duties, 
terms, couditiuus, provisions, or requiremoiits of this act. The comptroller is 
authorized to caiise an action, or actious, to be brought on said bond iu the name of 
the people of the State of New York for any violation of any of its imiiditions; aud 
bo may also revoke any license whenever, in his judgment, the person licensed shall 
violate any of tlie provisions of this act 

Sec. 4. It shall he the <luty of every person so licensed to keep a n'gister in which 
shall be eiitenul, in the Kiiglisli language, th<' name aud address of every applicant 
for omploymont, and the imnio and address of his or her last employer, and tho 
name and address of the person or persons who shall employ such applicaot. Such 
licensed person shall also enter iu a register the uanm and address of every person 
who shall make application for help or servants, and the name and natimi of the 
employment for which such help shall 1 m» wanted. Such legisters shall at all rea- 
Honablc hours be open to the inspection and oxaiuiuation of the <’:ominis8ioner of 
labor or his agtmts. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of evory such licensed person to give to oaob and 
every apjdicHut for einjdoymeut or work, from whom a fee or other valuable thing 
shall be r<‘ceivcd for ]>roeuring sucli employment, a receipt in which shall be stated 
the name of the u]>plicant, the amount of the fee or other valuable thing, the date, 
the name or nature of the employment or situation to be procured, and on a sepa¬ 
rate receipt the name and address of the person or persons to w’hom the applicant 
shall be referred or sent for oni])loymeQt or work. In case the said apiilicant, shall 
not obtain or acce.pt u situation or employment through or l)y tho procurement or 
agency of such lirensod person within one month aner registration os aforesaid, 
then said licensed person shall forthwith repay and return to such applicant, upon 
demand being made therefor, the full amount of the fee or other valuable thing paid 
or delivered by said applicant to said licensed person. Every receipt aforesaid ^all 
have printed on the back th«*r<*of, in the English language, a copy of this section, 
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and every hucIj iiocused person simll cause a pLtlu and legible printed copy of this 
uct to be }K)Nted in a eonspieuouH jdace in such agency or place of ImsinoHs. No 
siH'li licensed person shall print, ]>aiiit>. publish, display on any sign, window, or 
in any pnldieation, the jiame or a similar name to that of the State of New York 
fre«^ employment bureau. 

Skc. (>. It shall be the duty of every licensed pci’Sou to investigate at least two of 
the refe.nmecs of every ajtplicaut wigiKtercd for cinpIoyjiH'nt. No Hiieh licensed 
person sliall knowingly 8en<l or canse to be scut any 1cm.tie Jielj» or servant.s to any 
place of bud repute, liouao of 111 fame, or UHHignatlon house, or to any liouso or jdace 
of amusement kept for immoral purposes. No such lieensctl ]»cr«t)U sliall pnblisli or 
cause to b»^ published any false or fraudulent notice or mlvertiscnient, or give any 
false, information, or muKe any false proinise eoueerning or relating lo work or 
employment to anyone who shall ingister for <Miiployme.nt; and no siitni liceuseil 
])erHi»n Hhall make anj' false entries in sueb register, or violate any of the ])iovisions 
of this act. 

Si'C. 7. It shall lie tiie •inty of the. cominiKsionoi of laboj- to h>ok after the enforce¬ 
ment of this act. 1 r he shall lia\« reas(»n to believe that any of its ))r(>viHionH are 
disregardiMl or violated, he shall rep«)rt t<* the distri<d. attorney of tin? connty wherein 
Hitcli aih'ged vioiations shall take ])lace, the fa<-tH relating lo tlie violating thereof, 
wh<T«u]>on it shall bo the duty of such district attorney to Ix-gin am^ carry on a 
proper criminal pro.He<‘ution forHiicli vi<dation. Any iiorson coin'ictodof a \ iedation 
of tiiis act or any part thereof sh ill be guilty <»f a misdemeanor. Oiio-halt of the 
lines imjmsed and of jienalties roc(>\crod under this act sliall he^jiaid to the commis¬ 
sioner of labor, who shall use and evpeud tlm satin* In irnyment of the expciiises of 
investigating violation.s of this aid., and in si^curing information regarding the same, 

Skc. 8. All acts or parts ofaots hon-toforo imssni rolaling to employment agencies 
in id tics of tin* lirst or sceond elikssanil all acts or parts of U'-ts inconsistonl- with this 
aet aw hereby repealed, except tlie ]»rovisionH of oliapicr four iuiudred and lifteon of 
the laws of eigliteon hundred and ninety-seven, known as the labor la w. 

Si'H'. 0. This actshall take etfoct .July first, in tho _\ear ninetoeii hundred and one. 

Section‘I would prevent fraud. This seetioii wmild jiresent hringing jteople lo 
employment ag('ncics to get their foe for registering when there was no jmssible 
oliunce of getting them omjdoyinent. It is only by putting out decoys, by making 
false HtatomeutSj'tluit Ibis tiling can beearried on to the limit it has been carried on 
in the city of Now' York ; but in this bill they aie ]»roliibit(*(l from putting out a sign 
or an advertisement tliat tliey have omploynient wlien tliey liavt) not, My it they 
aro ro<iuired to keep a register--a tabulated list of evciyone wlio sougiit empIo\ - 
ment or sought to employ jmople; tho ebaratder of tlie work that, they could giv c. 
Then it would be easy, w lien the eommissionors* authon/.od agents would go in, to 
SCO whe.thor there was deception or not. Objeetlon is raised to I bis fourth section, 
saying that it violates the privacy of a man’s UiminesH; that it invades Ids private 
books, pai)erH, etc. I would eali alt.eutiou to the fact that llie rnilcd States (lov- 
orument insietsnpoii every wlndesalerand rectilier of Hipior keeping a special book. 
Now v\ewil! take, for iustance, a wholesaler or rectifier. He has withdrawn from 
tlie bonded warebotiHo the goods pbu od there on bond, and before lio can withdraw 
any of the spirits from bond bo Inis to pay into the United States 'Proasury, through 
tho colloctor of internal revenne in tliat di.sirict, every cent that is duo tlie (loveru- 
inont against those sidrits. Naturally one would think that now the spirits is his 
jiroporty. The law says when those goods have eome ou his premises they must 
ii'o designated by ilie ]K‘culiar stamp—a warehouse stamp—stjtliug the serial letter 
and number, the number of wine and proof gallons that are in tho package, by 
the rcNonue stami)—tlie tax-paid stamp—which declares the number of wine and 
proof gallons that are in the paeUago when withdrawn from bond, and which satis- 
lio8 everyone, so fur us can be seen, thut there Is nothing due lh« (*overnmeut. lint 
still the Government s.-iys that it Ims a right, and It exereisos that right, and makes 
that Ilian keep tlie register and show that package of whisky, or spirits, as it is 
deiiominnled, from the point of its prodiietiou to the point of its cousumjitiou; and 
likewise, when a man buys tobacco, tho name of tl»e luanufaeturei ol cigsirs and 
cigarettes has to be entered into the form, lie ha.s to tell who lie buys it Irom, how 
much he uses during tiio laouth, what it is used for, iu what way the cigars w’loe 
packed—for iustance, Ji.o iu Ji box or a hoxof bO; tin' number of samples used, the 
number of sainplos on hand. And such records aro open at all times for inspection 
by the revenue otfleers, and tlie revenue oHJeer has promised, under oath, to inspect 
every such place at loast once a month. That is, in my .mdginent and tho Judgment 
of men—many lucu—sallicieiit wjnxaiit for section *1. 

The next Mcctiun states Just how tho biisiness shall he oondiicted; that when a 
man or a. woman comes in and makes application lor work, and as soon as bo or sho 
is registered ho 1ms to get a card. Apjilieaats have to got a receipt acknowledging 
they have been then*; that tlie money has been juml, iind what paid for, and at the 
end of the mouth, on doinand—not otherwise - if there is not work procured, that 
fee is returned. If there is work procured, the fee belongs to the. parlies operating 
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tlie tiiHp]oyuit3fit a^uncy. In adilition lo that, they the iiHual poreontagu that 
th(\v (lonisLud, (ho uiatlor of KOTiietiiiUis 10 per cent, for iustaiioo, on tiio first mouth’s 
salary. If this could hav**. passed and hec'»mo a law the commiHsioner would have 
been instructed to look lor the (‘uforoeiuent t>f the act, to aee that it was carried ont 
iu all its details. It did not pass. Why 1 do not know. 

(By Mr. FAiufCHAU.) In the alwcncc of a law what jurisdiction has the State 
bureau nowP—A. None wJuitsoeNer. 

Q. Ik there exercise of police power over these oinploymont agencies'?—A. The 
ma\ or’s marshal has some authority. There is a law governing einployiuent agemdos 
in the city of Bnlfnlo at present. There is one covering Brooklyn and one in Now 
York. The mayors marshal issueR the license, hut the mayor’s marshal haa not 
power to go in and H<‘e that they keep this register, 'flu'. mayor’s nuii'slnil has 
not TM)vver to see that tho register corresponds with the advertisements; hnt if this 
net hecam<\ a law, then (he commissioner would liave the ])ow<t to ap})oint oJlicials 
who would go in there and see that that law is lived up to. 

(^. Was this law submitted to the attonioy-gciieral of tlu’ State as to its constitu¬ 
tionality?—A. It was not. 

You have no means of knowing what the objections of the committee were as 
to its final jnissage ? -A. Want of time, more than anything else. It wn.8 late in the 
si'ssion ; but the constitutionality of the bill is vouched for by the present secretary 
of state, hy John Ford, especially the jiorthm of it prohibiting the putting out of 
signs and dcco.\ s wlnni there was not emjdoynient. That is taken from the Illinois 
la w: 1 1 IS taisen fr<nn various laws cmndcd in various State's, and it was agreed upon. 
It ni(‘t the emergency—<'Hmc up to the nccessiticH of the hour. 

Have yon anything to say about tho ellkdency of the carrying out of the pres¬ 
ent law in the city ol‘ New York, your local lawsf—A. 'i'he trouble is simply this, 
that the people who are vietimi/o<l, and I am .satislied lliat there are thousands and 
tiioUH.mds of them in the city of Now York, get si -.k ami tired of it. As they have 
sanl lo me, “ What’s the use?” L;vst year or tho year before tliere was nuito a sen¬ 
sation b»‘re. A newspaper in the city bad one of the proprietors of one of the agencies 
on .Sixth avciune arrested ami brought into court, and there were two, throe, or four 
more arrests, 'flio licenses were revokeil iu one case, and another one h‘ft tlie city. 
The other peojdc, (fperating an agency on Sixth avenue, arc there still; they are doing 
just now what was charged in court, and wimt was proven in .Bulge Mayo’s court, 
when tliat trial vNa-n goit»g on 1 went in ami sat down there a little amongst the 
people, and that cjuirt was litc.rally packed with ]K*opJe vietimizod hy emidoyment 
ageiicic.s riglit here ni .New York (bty. 

But tlie worst has ncI. to c.omc. There is sonui supervision over the employment 
agency; it has to buy the licenses. The mayors marshal can reach them, but thoro 
arc institutions, such as we hav<. spoken of this morning, that are doing huHiness 
without any )i<‘cnMcs wliatsoever. I know this, because It is part of my business to 
read the morning papers carefully, the advertising colnmus. In them you will see, 
day after day, sometimes with all intermission of one day. Imt us a rule <lay after 
dal, aiiuouncemeiits (hat certain jmople can bo found at a- certiiin address, a girl, a 
housekeeper; for instance, a young girl Just landed; and then it will be a fiwediali 
bouseworker, or a waitress, or a chambermaid. I’hcy are gtitting employment 
through cmployineiit agencies that aro not registered, that have not taken out a 
license. I am morally certain of that, and, talking over this phase of the iiuestiou 
with the.mother superior of the .Sisters of .Mercy, who has <*bargc of the Working 
Girls’ Homo, .sin* said to me what I had aln^ady ooiicliubMl in my own mind, that the 
institutions of this kind were the worst, morally s})eakiiig. You got a girl; she 
would go to one of those places; it is a friend’s house. She know that wiieii she 
got out of work slie could come back there again, and after a month, iierhaps, she 
wouhl return there with her month’s wages to have a good time, and .she would gel 
into tlie drink habit That is the truth. This is theoxporieiice, not only my experi¬ 
ence but the experience of this Sister of Mcn;y in control of the iiegina Augelorum. 
That is a foim of Ihiding ompToyment that should be wiped out. A remedy could 
be provided if there were men wiiose special duty it was to run down such places 
under the commisBiouer, and they could do that, if that law were passed, without 
any more expense to the State. 1 say that the do))artiiieut should have agents all 
over the State and could enforce that law without one cent extra expense; and to give 
you an idea just how they do some things, I will read from our report a statement of 
tho case. 

Mr. Litchmak. And the number of the report and the page. 

ThoVViTNKSS. June report, 1900, page lOi. This is a clipping taken from tlie 
Times of Friday, April Ih, 1900. (Uewling:] 

^^As Recorder Goll' was about to seiiteiice Amelia Monach, a yiretty Hungarian girl, 
living at 130 Lewis street, who had pleaded guilty in general sessions to liaving 
stolen merchandise worth $H(K) from her employer, David Rosenbach, of 4.52 East 
Eighty-fourth street, Mrs. Fj>atc.r, th(' ‘Tombs angel/ came forward and asked the 
recordcu’ to he lenient. 
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mrl has told me that she is thoroughly repentaut for what she has done/ 
said Mm. Foster; 'besides, she has told me that it is her first offense.^ 

/This speech seemed greatly to excite a niun in the court room. ‘It- isL’t her first 
uflense,^ he said, hastening up toward the bar. ‘ She worked for mo as a servant and 
< 5 loaro(l my flat out entirely, taking away $275 worth of goods. My name is Abraham 
Spitzker, of 330 East Seventy-ninth etreet, aud 1 will identify her and swear to her 
guilt on the witness stand.’ 

“Two other men in the court room also came forward aud said that they had 
employed the girl us a servant, aud that she had stolen money from them. 

“Recorder Goff listened to what the men had to say, and sentenced the girl to 
2 years and 6 months in the penitentiary. 

“‘This is a splendid commentary on methods adopted by employment agencies,' 
he said. ‘This girl is a s])Coialist in the business of robbing her mistresses nnd helps 
to support her parents in Hungary in tliat way. She. says that she secured all her 
positions through the assistnuco of eniploymeut agencies. Some of them make a 
practice of sending thieves into the homes of respectable citizens, giving thorn 
rcconnncndatiuna aud iirst-elass curiiiicatcH of ('haraetcr.' 

“Five pawnbrokers were then called to the bar, forced to acknowledge numerous 
pawn ti<ikets found in tbe girl’s possession as their own, aud ordered to return the 
goods. One wept bitterly at his loss. 

“In order to make sure of tiiis most remarkable nows item, Recorder Goff was 
interviewed by a representative of this bureau. On stating the purpose of the visit 
to the recorder, he said that this fa(‘t was brought out by the uvidetu^e in the court 
at the trial of Amelia Mooacb; l-liat she gained admittance into two families in three 
weeks on certificates of chara<’ter given her by East Side employment agencies; that 
she had committed robberies in each of the jdaccs where employed, and that the 
agencies in ({uestiou were, to say the least, criminally negligent in not investigating 
the references liefore introducing the girl into families.” 

This is a brief outline of cotulitions that exist in Now York to day. I charge no 
one with being the cause of it. I believe niysolf that this condition can not bo 
ohauged unless we have a change in the law on the lines laid down in tiiis act. 

Q. (Ily Mr. Litchman.) This you refer to as a suggestion for a law that will reach 
these evils you complain off— A. That is Just it. Now, I want to say in mhlition 
that there are many respectable employment agencies in New York (Uty, many of 
thorn that rocognizo wrongs that exist; very many them that would wisli to have 
the wrongs righted, and that these people wore with the bureau a year ago and asked 
that the bill proposed become a law. 

What objections were given by tbe Legislature at that time?—A. Simply waul 
of time. The bill was amended twice or three times; sent Itack first to New York 
to have a conference with the ]>eople who were interested, aud then it was amended 
twice or three times, and was not reported fYom the committee; consequontl}' it died 
th(Tc. 801116 say that the breweries h.ad a little something to do with it. 1 do not 
know positively, do not know officially, do not know that it is so. 

Q. Was the matter brought to the attention of the governor to enlist his coopura> 
tion in the passage of the bill at all?—A. The governordid all bo could. He recom- 
moiidcd the legislature to move; be askeil the coinmittee to report it; but things 
were in a bad shape last year. You see the Hopublican party did uot have that 
majority in the senate that it always depends upon to do what it wants to do. 

Q. You have uot tried this year to get tbe legislature to act?—A. The bill was 
introduced, bat rather late. There was another bill that went through which was 
vetoed by the mayor April 14, and vetoed by the governor on May 4. It was not a 
bill that we were at all interested in: we did not think it covered tbe ground, and 
con8e([UCDtly did not bother our heads about it. Tbst bill of last year was intro¬ 
duced by the United Charities, by the Hebrew Oharities, by the Society of Ethical 
Culture, by the Social Reform Club, by the Society St. Vinoent de Paul, by the 
Chiiroh Association (Protestant Episcopal, to improve the condition of labor), by the 
Church 'rmn^fcranoe Society (Protestant Episcopal), and the Catholic Total Absti¬ 
nence Society of America. 

Q. You understand, of course, that legislation of this kind necessarily must be by 
tbe States?—A. Yes. 

Q. 1 presume your experience has taagbt you that legislation is not always gives 
for the asking, but that it is gained after long and patient trouble?—A. Yes; and 
continued H^tiug. 

Q. I suggest to yon that you he on hand early next year—that you get there the 
early part of the session.—A. We will try to do that. The Republican party in its 
platform last year iudorsed the position of State control, and we will try agaiu. 

Q. A part of the duty of the comniisHiun is to receive recommendations for laws, 
not only national but State, and the suggestions you make are right in the line of 
our work, but of course the initiative of this legislation, you understand, must be 
taken in the State itself.—A. Most assuredly. 
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Q. (Hy Mr. FAumniAJi.) IIav<* ,\(m any Ktatniiient to inaku of tbcoponitioiiH of your 
State bureau in tfui enlar^jement of ite work or <»f it>< opporhiuitieH?—A. 1 l>eiievo 
that there should be iu tins State, and under the roiilrul of the State, knowle<l|'e at 
nil times as to where there is ii vaeauey of any (‘ODsidernble extent in the labor mar¬ 
ket, and that that information should be sent t<» various eentevs of population. In 
Australia, where they do things in a more advanced shape than in any part of the 
world, the uepartment of labor looks after matters In tnat way, and it does more 
than that, it helps people to go to where they can fiml labor, and anything the State 
can do to help a person to keep the home over there is done within certain limits. I 
do not believe in paternalism, but anything the State can legitimately do should be 
dune, fake, for instance, a poor old woman who came to me. She was a decent 
woman and had raised a family. They all died, one after another. She was left at 
DO years of age to commence life again. She turned to our place; wc got her employ¬ 
ment. Now, the State would either support her as a pauper or give her a chance to 
support herself. The State did give her a clianco to support herself, and she is doing 
it now. 

Q. Suppose that the State had agencies of the character of yours—State agenides 
and branches—would there he any moans of oooperation hetwi^en Statics to relieve 
the existing idleness of immigrants, or even Americans out of employment f—A. Any 
exchange of weekly reports would settle that. There are many such institutions 
throughout the country, 'rhrough the labor organir.ations—the large bodies—they 
take care of that for themselves. Yon (ake the printers: they know whore there is 
work and where there is not, and they are ttdd it officially through Jounials. Tluiy 
have not to go and pay a tax for the privilege of getting work. The idea of a oivil- 
izod people in this age of ours lietng tax(‘d to get the privilege to work, when it is a 
natural necessity and a natural right! 

Q. You are mainly speaking in your criticisms of unskilled laborf—A. Yes. 

Q. Not tlie organized laborf—A. Organized labor takes care of itself. It is a 
blessed thing that it does. Every labor organization that is in this Sta^e, in this 
nnion, is a blessing for tlie State and a blessing for tb<‘ union. The one thing they 
do. iu the darkosthour, when things are blackest, is to keep up a record of the labor 
wage, and when timt's get Ix'tter men will he reomployed at the wage rate that was 
ke]>t up by Ihc labor organizations. 

Q. (By Mr. Iatciiman.) And in this advantage the unorganized labor receives the 
iwlvantage e([nally, does it not?—A. Most assuredly, and the men who are working 
at trades who are uot in the organization receive an advantage. The gentleman on 
the stand this morning- his men received the advantage of those who arc willing to 
stand out, risk something to keep up the wage to a living scale. Tlie mission of the 
American trmies unions is to have a home on the American plan; to live as Americans. 

Q. (By Mr. PARguiUR.) What do you say to the proposition that it is the positive 
duty of the ijtate to protect a subjoct if possible; to bring into proilnctivoinanstries 
that class that stand nearer pauperism?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not a positive benofftf Is it not the policy of many States to care for 
these productive agencies through the unskilled in finding work for them and to 
eiial)le lahorors U> support themselves instead of being supported out of the general 
tax?—A. Yes, and it is a benetit to leave a man a free man to work—not to go to 
w'ork and to mortgage his vote before ho gets his work. There is no such freedom 
here for the unorgamzed workers iu Now York. They are the chattels of the domi¬ 
nant party. 

Q. (By Mr. Claukk.) H<iw is it with organized workers?—A. They are able to 
take care of themselves. 

Q. They are not subject to the political influences of those in charge of your oon- 
traot-8?—A. No; and xncii that are now were not some time ago. For instance, the 
car drivers of the city of New York. I remember that the organization of oar driv- 
era forced the labor law into existonce They hud a great deal of trouble about it; 
hut after a while the State came to the rescue, and now the law is on the hooks that 
they shall work only 10 hours a day. And they would not have gotten through only 
for men, now in their graves, who worked themselves out trying to get thorn to 
organize. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnkdy.) How long did the men work?— A. From early morning to 
late at night. They were forced to do it. There was no law to protect them;but 
thov <lid poBH a law tbemselves through their organization, and af^rwards the State 
took up that law. The State refused to assist them. It was not until after years of 
agitation that the law was placed on the statute hooks 

Q. Why did you favor State control of this matter rather than local home mle 
control of it ?—A. For the very simple reason that you have to have a uniform dis¬ 
cipline. It is all over the State from one end to the other. You have to liave one 
man responsible for the enforcement of the law. And it will work to the advantage 
of the public just as much as to the State now to license men who work for a living, 
which will do away with the sweatshops, or control thorn. 
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V. no{. tlie injiyoroftlioi'il.y of Now York, or soinooMKjr hijfh olliniul oft,bin 

city, l)n fiiiidn roHjK>ji8ii>]e for tlio oxocntion of Htioli h luw ?—A. ff tlj<‘y have tlioMo 
I’HgiMtor.s, aiul if tlioy liavH jiirn that will oxaniiiio tlicin 1 would not Jiavo vory Hi'rl- 
one objection to inakinji; the law local, but still my jud«(mciil is, by jireferencc, for a 
State Jaw. It haH workeil well in IlliuoiB. 

Q. You speak about the j;o(>(l work <jf orp;aui%cd labor and tlie ^^reat all airs in whicb 
they bavc accomplished for j;ood ; why can't you cet or<;ani/ed labor interested in 
the movement of this kiml and hope for ^ood resultsf—A. I’lu'y h.i\e indorsed that 
bill, the copy »)f wbieh m in the hands of the commission. The organized labor of 
this State, tJu* State Workingman s AsHeinbly, had already indtused it when it \\:im 
presented lo the lej^islatun^, ami it was indorsed by the local bodies ns well. It was 
iirst asked for by labor oriranizations. Tim first organization thnt asked for that 
was the German waiters. 

1 would like t«» ask if you can name any otlter States that have agencies under 
the Stiite control or local control f—A. TIhun' is one Siat<^ in which the (jiiostion is 
uiub-r the control of the State—Illinois. 

Q. Do you know of any other Statics f—A. I hav«- no knowh-dge. 
rrofltimony closed.) 


TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE W. BROWN. JR., 

Ih‘puty <‘hhj\ hurroti of iicrtiHrs, mayto-'H o()ic(, rtly ball, A'c/c 1 arh‘. 

The special suboominiHsion met in the rooms of M)c Kiftii Avenue Dote) .at 10.37 
a. ni., Ml*. Clarke presidiug. At 3.10 p. m. Mr. (Jeorg«< J>r<*wu, jr.. ileputy eliief, 
bureau td‘ lioeuHcs, Now York, a]>]>eared ns a witness, amk being duly sworn, tosti- 
lied as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clahkk. ) What h your tiamef—A. Go-u-ge W. lb-own, Jr., bureau of 
liccuHoa, mayor s <»lH<*e, cit\ hall. 1 am deputy chief of tin* bureau. 

(^. What are the <liitie8 that yon have to* perform, in a general wayt—Tln‘ 
bureau of licenses issues li<*ensos under the municipal <irdinances and alsoumler tlie 
State laws, more especially to intelligence ollic<4 ami pawn l>rokers. 'flu* chief (»! 
the bureau of Uceuses under the innnicipal ordiDanees is not only eliargod witli ilm 
adminislrative powers of issuing lic<*.n«es, but also with seeing that the ])roviHioiif« 
of the ordinances enforced, and in that way he hears cinnpljiints against licensees 
for violations of tlu' jirovisions and regulations of the ordinances. 

Q. Then you are familiar with the condition of the employment agemdes in this 
city and of the regulations coucerning them and of abuses wliich creep in, perhaps?— 
A. Ho far as they come before the bureau of liceimeH and so far as coneorns that 
bureau. 

Can yon tell how* imui.\ privat-e management agencies there are in the city?— 
A. 1 have here 2 iiiemoranda. I showing the iinniber of licenses issued by onr bureau 
during the year IJlOO, and 1 showing the liconses that were issued in tlie olil city of 
New York for the past 10 yeiirs; that is. the former city of New Vork. During the 
year 1000 there, were issued in the principle offline of tlie bureau of licenses located 
ill the borough of Manhattan, and covering the territory of the former city of New 
York, now the boroughs of Manhatluu and the Bronx, 72 licenses, and 276 renewals. 
In flic borough of Brooklyn, a branch ofoiiroftlco, covering the ten itory of the former 
city of Brooklyn, we issued IH new lieensoB and 52 renewals. In tlie borough of 
Queens, occupying chiejly the territory of the fonner Long Island Oity and adjacent 
towns and villages now included in the horoiigli of Queens as a part of (Iruater New 
York, there wore isaned 3 now licenses and 2 retiewala. In the borough of Richmond, 
whi<'li was formerly tlie <’ounty of Richmond .and Staten Island, there were issued 5 
renewal licenses. That makes a total during the year 19<X) of 91 new licenses aii<l 
335 renewals, showing a total of 426 nifelligenee oflieos liceused by onr bureau. If 
it is at all of interest 1 cun give you the statistics of the ]>n8t 10 years in the former 
city of New York, now the boroughs of Manhattan and tlie Bronx, which is the most 
important jiart, perhaps, of the Greater New York, if you care to have them. 

Q. Unless you see some value in them connecteil with further testimony whi<*h yon 
are to give it does not occur to mo that they would ho of tnnch interest to us, except 
you may state in a general way whether there has boon a growth in the number.— 
A. There lias heuii a gradual growth, and fairly uniform. Starting in 1890 there wore 
39 new licenses and in 1900 the number had gofct.en up to 70 new licenses; there 
were 152 renewed in 1890 and 276 rene-wod in 190(J. The greatest number of new 
licenses issued during that period was iii 1895, when there wore 106 new licenses 
isaned. Oencrully speaking, I think it fair to say that there hns been a gradual and 
uniform growth, ana that the institutionson(*.e licenHud renew their licenses and stay 
in business, and are fairly pormaueiit institutions. 
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Q. Are meat, of thoao }t«;4“iicles eoiidni'ted by lirms or l)y sin;;le iiuliVKiuMl.s':’—A. 
There are no statist ics tiiat I know of that are avuilahle on l lull jmint, for tl>o rea¬ 
son that it used to be the ]iraetlce of the bureau of lieenaea to iasue a lictuise to sonu^ 
individual for th<? jui^mHe of holdinjj that individual responsible for tlie eonduct of 
that ottice, tlu*. lieen^e being in that individuarsiunne; whereas perliapa as a matter 
of fact there \v<Te oi hers associated with him in the conduct of his busincHs, but lie 
was the one lield responsible for it. In somo instances licenses luivo been issued to 
ebureli orgaiii atlons, or cliaritable organi'/ations in the name of the orguni/ation. 
1 do not tliink tliere aio any trustworthy statistics showing whetlier these agencies 
aie eomluetotl by individuals or iirnm. 

(^. Ha\o you any infortnation as t.o whelluM* t!u*y an* generally conduet<Ml by the 
persons holdinu the licensoat—A. Yes; they are generally eondueted by the jjerHon 
to wliom tlie Iiefn'<us issued, hut 1 do not wish it to he understood that one man 
does all lite work of any particular oiliee. He has cit^rks and agtmtsand Narious 
persons for wlnun lu* is lesponsihlc. 

Aictihe ]icenK(^efl niost.ly men, oi aie th«*re H<mie wonumt'—A. nh, bolii; Ixdli 
men and women. 

i) Tiicro IH a. licensee fe<i, is there not i —A Y«*s; there is a State law that regu¬ 
lates tin'issue <if the licenses Tlie law provides l<»r a fee of for tnUing out 
in’W IieoimeH, and a. ii'iiewal Hm* of one half of that aiinuint \vln*n tlie lietmse Is 
renewe<] lor each lime that it is rcucAved. 

Into what, treasiii v jIoch t.hut lee got—A. In the city it goes into what we t.erm 
the. iit\ 1reasur,\, as <listinc1 fioni the sinking fund or any sjiecial funds. It goes 
into the g<*neral tieasury a<;e<uuit. 

if,. Does youi bureau liave- the 4>\eltmiv«‘ htip4‘i n isitm of tin-: e.oiidnet of those 
agencies^— A. So far as they violate Mm* mnn)ci}>al regiilatioiiH, ves. They might 
violate some other law. (H coiU'-e then they lulglit be amenable to onr bureau and 
at the same time amenalde to some enminai law. \\ e liav e the authority iimhu' the 
municijial r(‘gulati<mH ot hearing coiii})lainbs against any lieenset'R, and, as a matU*r 
of tael, \v< hav<5 hoijucut. etuujilaints ol both employ its and employ«‘eK against int.el- 
lig<’nee <»nicos. 

.,h 1 1(1 these agencies and ]»eo))lc whom they seive luive Rojmi relation to racial 
ltn(‘s.'. A. (ill, yes. Some ageneic^s restrict tlM“mH(d\es to tin* furnishing of female 
]iell>; some agencies t estrict tliemselv»-s to the Im iiishingof male Jud]); s(»me agencies 
do liotii; Rome auencies restrict tlieiimelveK to naiioualitics; and some agoucitJH 
restrict thems(dves to cenani Kinds ol service -for instanee, cooks, or waiters, oi 
barbers. I tliiuk lliattliis iHs'iiijvIv a matter of custom, perliajis. or accident. I do 
not think that tlnu’o are any agencies that are so exeluKive tiuit lliey would ludp 
only those oj a eeitain race. 

<p. (Ily Mr. (li.AltUK.) Is it tlie common praetic.e of flume ageneies to e.xaet a fee 
in advamai from a person who applies for employuieiit .'—A. 'I'hcre is no uniform cus¬ 
tom that 1 am certain of among the agencies in regaid to the fees. Some agencies 
have om^ regulation and some another. Some charge a fee for registration, wliicli 
entiiles the person that pay h it to tiie faeilities of the oiruau others eollBct a fei* in 
advance, wliiidi iii(d!id(‘s ail the charg(‘s hu* the service rendered. Otliers liuve no 
fee for rogistration, and get tlieir fees Moine.l lines before and somotimes after tlie serv¬ 
ices are pcrformeil. The law regulating tlu' services ]»orfovmed by the buroan 
toward tlie employ or and the employee, generally speaking, provides two conditions. 
One IS that a sorviinl shall remain at buist a month with the employer for a given 
fee paid; that is to say, an employment ollico is iimlHr obligation to furnish a serv- 
unt to an Hinployer who shall stay at least 1 month fori lee. 'J'here is an obli¬ 
gation also on the part of the otVicos to ibo employi^es in refunding to them ilm full 
amount, of tUtr fee j>aid where no serviees liav»‘ Imeii a.etualJy j’endered and no situa¬ 
tion seenred. In other words, they must return the f(‘e paid if they do uotdotUo 
work—the whole fee. 'Fhere is in addition to that a further rivsponsibility of the 
e\ponses ineiiri'tMl w'ber<* an ciuployoe is seiit'to a place of employmeut whore there 
is iu» empl(»yineiit. and the intolligeneci oftieo bad good re.ason to Ixdieve or did 
nctimlly know that tliero was no (•inployuient there, hi other words, the false pre- 
lenso will lleeeK.^ttat.e a return ot the fee paid. 

Q. Does your ol’lice employ inspesetors to constantly huiuiro into the conduct, of 
the bnsiiuiss of these bnreau.s ^—A. The bureau of Hceiises haft attaclied to it, as a 
part of tile i>olice department, a stjusid which is <>alled tin* “ ordinance sijuad,'’ and 
whoere eluirged with seeing tlmttbemunicijuil ordinanees are enforced. There are 
usually 1 or 2 nu*n who nvo sp cially charged with seeing that the exactions of tho 
licenKCH issued to intelligence ollices are ('oinplied with, and that there is no one 
doing biiRinesH in the city of New Y»>rk without a liecnse wlioreiiuires a license. 

{),. Are com]daiiih' numerousf—A. Well, some days we. have quite a number and 
other days inuic at all. Of the number of porsous lieensed—and I speak from an 
experienc'c of yonir, 18 yciars or more in the bureau—1 know inteHigouc.c (dfu'e.s in 
thiHciiy that have boon liceiiHod iminteriupf.e.dly during that entire jioriod of 
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time, au<l agaiimt wliom no complaint haN ever been made to our offline. 1 Icnow of 
otherH wlio have been ‘'down” mnoh more frequently in that tirm*. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnkdy.) W hat do you mean by “downf’’—A. Have been down to 
our office on a complaint. There are, as I have stated, 426 liceused employment 
agencies in the city of New York, and I think out of that number the complaints 
are confined perhaps to 30 or a dozen, mayl>e 15. I think a very large majority of 
those actually licensed we never bear any complaint against, 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Will yon designatebriefiy thonatnre of the complaintsf— 
A. They aro generally made by the einidoyees, that they ha^ e paid a fee and that no 
sitnatioH has been secured for them by the agencies; or by employers, that they have 
paid a fee and the servants have not remained the 30 (iays required 1>.\ law. ’i'hcv 
all fall into one of those two classes. 

Q. What has been your method in dealing with these dill’erent conqdaintH?—A. 
When a complainant appears we isRtie a notification to the licensee to a])pear at a 
certain time, and we invite also the complaiimut to appear at the same time, and 
WH hear tlie dispute between them, and adjust, it according to the law and our 
nndei'standing of what is right. 

Q. Now, in these adJustmentM that you have made what penalty have you in¬ 
dicted in any ease; or, rather, what has hcen your usual ]»enalty?—A. In the case 
of oinployeeH who have pnid n fee and no situation has been secured, the return of 
the fee to tlio person who pnid it. In the case of an employer who has not been 
served for a month, a mandate to the intelligoneeoffice to 8n[)ply the servant for tiie 
required jieriod of law or return of the fee that has l»ecn paid. • 

Q. Have yon overgone to the extent of revoking licenses in any cnNef—A. Yos. 

<j. And for what causef—A. Where we had reason to believe tliat the office was 
not fairly conducted. 

Q. What have you to say as to the possibility of moral aluisHK through some of 
these employment agencies!—A. 1 donotkni)^'. I never liave .seen any proof that 
snoli things exist. 

Q Have you any knowledge of complaint being made that sucli things existf—A. 
W'e have had stutementa oceasiunally in our ofiice that sometimeK perHons had been 
sent to jdaees of ill repute. We never eonld find out that it was so. 

Q. You would of course consider that a sufficient cause for imnicdiafe revoca 
tionf—A. If it could bo jirovocl, certainly. 

Q. A Huggostioii made on the administration of the law by the previous wituchH 
was that there shonld bo some system of registration by which a trace could be 
kept of tbe employment agencies, eoinpolling them to register the application and 
giving a sort of history <»f each case. Have you anything to say iu favor of that?— 
A. I think tbo agencies generally <lo that. I know tlmt there are (»fficcw in tide city 
which have sot rules. They invariably investigate the references in advauco, and 
they very frequently say to the employers, “J have not” or ‘*I have investigated 
this iierson,” and “I do” or “I do not know all about him or her.'’ 

Q. Are those records open to yom* inspection or tbo in8])ection of your dejiart- 
nient?—A. Yos. 

Q. As a matter of favor or a matter of law?—A. Well, we take it as a matter of 
right. 

Q. Have you really any right?—A. We have no right, exc.ept iu this way. In the 
first place, such records aro not required to be kept. 

Q. Then you have no legal right, of coursof—A. But as a matter of fact, we say to 
a person who has a license, “You must conduct y«iur business right or go out of busi¬ 
ness,” and we say, “You inustkeep arecord,”aud that requires them tngive a receipt 
to the employee of the money paid by them, and wo require that books shall bn kept. 
There is no broad formality laid down. It is tbopruotice with a great many of them 
to have an application blauk, and these have certain spaces upon them that are filled 
in, and then they are pasted into a scrapbook, regularly. 

Q. You see no objection to having this register and supervision required by law?— 
A. Not at all. lam here to-day to give the benefit or what exporienoe I have to 
the commission, but I am not an advocate of any distinct procedure. 

Q. Wo understand that. A part of our duty is, yon understand, to give riutom- 
luendations for remedial legislation both State and untionril. 1 uni asking these 
questions along that line to ascertain if you have anything to sngge.'it.—A. My 
experience, as I say, extends over quite a niiuii^r of yearn, and under 7 different 
mayors, some of those of different political complexions and aMpiratinns, and I 
think I know something of the situation iu this town. 

Q. Have yon any suggestion for remedial legislation?—A. 1 think the gentleman 
on the stand here this tuorning, Mr. Kedfield,' has the right idea. Von can not 
make the people good or honest, nor well behaved, nor efficient, by law. You can 
watoU those that have a tendency to do things they ought not to do. As I say, we 


‘See toRtlmony af WiUiem C. RAdfleld. vohune on mnnnfnctures. 
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upon our bookn intellij'enee that havo Ue<>n licuuHod. sitmI iiuin.v of tlinin 

lor IK, U), and 2b .vearb right straight along; that liavo dotsu biiHiness, not vory pliib 
antljrojdc business, but on th« same sort of basis as Mr. IhuUioid, and wo liavr riovor 
had a compiaiiit against those oibcos. Wo see their rejn'esentatives only onoe a 
year, wlien they come d<iwn to renew their licenses, ‘riiere are a few offices in the 
city, and very few, which do business and take Ipng chances. For insiauco, you can 
soo e xactly bow it is. Suppose J am an intelligeiK-e-offiee keeper ami a man comes 
to me that wants work awful had, and lie has got a $5 bill, and that is all be has, 
and I know a.job he can get, and I say to him, “ If you will give ino that $5 bill, I 
will give you the Job,’' and he does it, tilUioiigh morally speaking the place he gets 
is iH)t worth it. There might be anetber intelligence-office keeper under the sanie 
eireumstances who has sympathy for the man and would, say, Hero, 1 will not take 
your last $r>; you give me 51) cents and I will hnd you ajob.'* We do tind occa¬ 
sionally people that g<‘t into the biisinehs, notwithstanding our best cflbrts to see 
what their past n-icord has been, who will take any sort of fee and jn-oiuise anything 
for it. Once in a wlsilc they perform those promises, bnt usually they get as many 
fees as they (‘an and then go out of business. 

0- IH) these offices s])ocializo in procuring work for female help or for male or for 
botiit—A. Thoro aro a. few that suijply onfv female help and a few only male help, 
but most of them supply hotli. 

There is ])orhaps (me suggestion: Mr. Realin refernul k> t!ic law that Iiad been 
vetoed hy flu' mayor and vetoed Iiy tho governor which proposed an amendment to the 
i'l'esent law. 'file present law has heeii on tho statute books Ibr some time, and 
prescribes, as I read it, that the fee may be divided into two parts or may covor all 
the service rendered. 'I’he intelligenee oiliee is usually kept in Home place whorc' 
rent has to lx* paid and wbor(^ cli^riual help must be employed. It is a sort of exebangu 
betwo('n tho einidoyor and cm)doyeo. Some of them charge a fee, which they call a 
feo for registration, which entitles the person who pays that fee to the i>rivib5gcs of 
tiiat offic-e for a certain p(^riod, and \ns takes the chaiu^es of meeting thoro somobody 
that wants to employ him. That is what they call a foe for registration. 

That also npplioH to those who desire to employ liel}>f—A. Some lutelligimoc 
oHiocs cliargo the employer and the emtdoyee both a fee; others cliargo only the 
employoo. Th<in, if tbo positiun is secured, there is an additional fi'e. w’bicb is gen¬ 
erally a fixed charge, but soiuetiiueH a pen-entago on the )iay. 

There are others that charge a fee wliich shaTl inelude both the ))rjvib‘geH of the 
place and the service secured. I think an intelligence office k«‘6por lias a right to 
divide the fee up into those two parts if be sof^s fit. The part jiaid tor regislrution, 
If it be rcasouablo, is not subject to be being retomod if it is understood for what 
it is paid; but if. in addition, anything has been paid for a situation which has not 
been secured, it must bo returned. It the intelligeuce-ottice keeper receives a foe 
which is not Hpoe.tically applied on either of these divisions, l>ut is tor a position to 
be Ht'onred, and he does not securo the position, although the applicant may have 
had the privileg<»s of the office for au Indefinite length of time, ho must return the 
whole amount. 

Q. Is there any legal limit on the fee that may be charged #—A. No. 

Q. You s]ioke of tlie fee being sonu^times a tl.xed sum and sometimes a percentage 
on the prospective salary. In the latter ease how is it collected^—A. Wc have noth¬ 
ing to do with that. The iutelligeTice-office people take their chances. 

Q. Have any coiiiplaiuts come to your knowledge of abuses because of that con¬ 
tingent feo andtln^ manner of its collectionf—A. No complaints, bocanse wo have 
nothing to do with the matter. But I have information tiiat a great many intelli¬ 
gence offices do not get all their fees because of the dishonesty of the people, who 
promise to psy and get beyond their reach. 

Q. Do yon know whether any arrangement is entered into by the party employing 
that they will deduct the foo from the salary and pay it to the intelligcnco officet— 
A. We know nothing of that. I daro say there are instances of that sort. It cer¬ 
tainly would not be contrary to the law. There is no law on tlie subject. It is 
purely a matter of agreement. 

(f. ’riiat case wotild bo very likely to happen, or more likely to happen, whore the 
employer sought the help than where the help aonght the employment if—A. Under 
the present law there is a very large discrotion in the licensing power, and that is 
used as Judiidously and with as good Judgment as we can. 

Q. Is it not practically a fact that the only penalty for a breach of the law is your 
power to rovoKo the liconset—A. After an agency is licensed, yes; bnt not before it 
is licensed; of course the criininnl law would apply. 

Q. They are prohibited from doing business unless they are licensed ?—A. That is it. 

There is one other sngg^estion, and that is that there seems to be no definition as 
to wbat an intelligence office is, It is a pretty o|>en question as to what offloee must 
havo a license. Whore tliey supply help of a domestic character there seenis to be 
Du doubt; but where they supply help which is more or loss skilled, then it is an 
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ojieii (jiK'stioji. Kor iiistanoe, tbei*o »i*e tbojitricftl AgenvAea in ibis oity, and t-oacbors’ 
ajjeijcii’s, and a^cnoioH of that sort—a gUMii many tyjjuwritcr agencies Hcwadayn. 

Q. They all come under tbe official designatiou of intelligence ofticesf—A. There 
is no ollicial designation. There is » designation in the law which does not define, 
and HO iar as 1 am aware i1 has never been entirely determined what oouRtitutcH an 
intelligence office, and it is very hard to draw the line. If yon start with dome.S' 
tic servants and cud up perhaps with some agency that supplies professors to col' 
leges, an<l take in all the intermediate) steps, how far are yon going to make that law 
apply? 

Q. A'ou have not tliuught the matter out far enough to make a suggestion as to 
practical legislation along that linef—A. My opinion is that the less legislation we 
have and the better enforcement of the law as it exists, the better off* we are. 

lint is it not true t hat tlie designation that you speak of uinst be a matter of 
legislation t—A The difflculfcy is that the law in regard to intolligonce otlices was 
passed originally in 1888. Times have changed very much since tlieu. It 8im])Iy 
says, ‘'No persons shall engage in the biiHineaa of keeping an intelligence otlice, 
emidoymcnt bureau, or other agency,” exc-ept under specified conditions. There is 
where the trouble comes in—with tbo expression " other agency.” That is broad 
enough to include any brokers’ office, almost. 1 do not see how you are going to 
define an intelligenco office. 

Q. (My Mr. Kknnkdv.) I would like to ask if you would favor tlie fixing of tlio 
fee, say at $1 for men and 75 cents for women, as 1 understand is the case in 
Massachusettsf—A. I am inclinc<l to think that perhaps is the U^^st way of legislat¬ 
ing on the snliject, and tliat jiractically it. is tbo only wav. Pawnbrokers, for 
inafcau<‘e, arc regulated in their charges, and 1 see no reason why intelligence-otficea 
should not be regulated in their charges. 1 believe that they have tlio right to 
charge Justly a fee for registration, which shall include tho tm-ilitics of a place of 
mooting between help and employers; and whether we oan go further and say that 
the additional cliargo for tho service rendered shall include a certain percentage of 
the first month’s pay, or of the year’s salary, is an open question. 

Q. What action wonhl be taken by your bureau in the event a, judge of the city 
of New York should declare certain intelligence-ofliccs, which you have licensed, 
tube fraudnlcntf Has that over happened in New Yorkf—A. We have had tliiw 
happen once or twice. Under the law a fee that has boon paid n]>on the promise 
of ap<»sitioniim8t be returned iftbe promise is not fulfilled. I have known of iustauces 
where a number of ai>plicauts ha\e paid fees to a person and that person has dis> 
appeared. He simply < ollecte<l his fetw and got out of town, and consequently 
there was no chance to have the fees returned. 

There is <»ue other thing, and that is the question of a bond for the faithful per* 
foniianoe of duties uudor tho ordinances. There are a great many of the inti'lligeiice 
ufllces in tbo city, 1 think, that are kept by married women, w’lio use it as a means 
of increasing the family income, and very often it is kept in their own bouses, 
especially among tlm poorer clasHos on the East Side. It would oimio pretty hard 
ou thorn to fuinisii a bond, and almost invariably they do maintain a perfectly 
reapectablo onii'e and there is no objeetton to it. I think tbo fact that there are so 
very few of tltese nfii(^es that are complaiued against shows that the law that we now 
have is a pretty good one, and as a rule tbo people in the biisinoss are very rejm- 
tablo poojilo. 

1 have been informed to day that this sort of ]>ractioe prevails in regard to 
this system; that is, that when complaints are made to your office against these 
Intelligenoe Offices whi(5b yf>u Imvo licousod, Iho politicians of the political parties 
are rusbod to the front to intercede for them and get them off, so to speak. Does 
that practiceprevnJl atallf—A. Not that I am :i ware of. If any such application was 
ma<le, I am very sure it would be of no effect. The appointees and the officials aix) 
all under an official oath to do their duty, and 1 think they would do it. 

Q. (ily Mr. Earquhak.) Have you any licouee or any regulation of the so-called 
padrone system of employment?—A. No. 

Q. Aio these lit’-eused places chiefly for domestic help?—A. Yes. 

Q. Arc there many mechanics who make application to them and get work?—A, 
We have no means of knowing that. Most of the offices have on their books records 
of situations in the country as workmen in the summer season and as waiters or 
waitroBNos at difl'erent hotels, or various work done about summer hotels. As Mr. 
Jiealln stated, any person that bolonge<l t-o organized labor would probably go to his 
union for the line of buHiness in which he was educated. 

Q. Do yon think that under the present law tbo rights of applicants are properly 
safeguarded against extortion and misrepresentation?—A. I am inclined to Iwliove 
tho operation of tiie pn^sent law in regard to intelligence offices is perhaps as satis¬ 
factory as can In* J’ormalntod. A person likes to keep the fee, and he knows he must 
return it if ho does not earn it; and tho preeniiiption is that ho will try to earn it. 

Q. The keeper of an intelligenco office is in the line of a broker furnishing employ¬ 
ment, subject to regulation under tin* Btate. Now, with reference to the unfortu- 
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iiaten that are ont of iMiiployntont, is it not tho duty of ibo State and of the 
imiuicipnlity, if noooKHary, to ho iraiue lawn and jmt NiiftiguanlH over tho rights of 
theHO people and over whatever little money they may provide to get a situation 
that they way labor and keep themselveH from hoiog i)nhli<*. ehargeHf—A. That is a 
question for u statesman. 

Q. Von liave had IS years’ experience tunl have handled the hnaini'SH every tlay, 
and you are in a eity which is congested with foreign immigration and with peojilo 
wanting and seeking sitaationsf—-A. There is thisditticnlty about it. Take an inlel- 
ligem*(‘-othco keeper; a man or woman goes <o that keeper and says: ‘‘1 want a 
place.’’ Now, as a matr»'V «)f fact, that applicant may be snch that you might limit 
the city over uml yet lind nobody that would have him or her. How are yon going 
(<) get that man or woman n place? 

Q. ] am speaking of tho wortliy.—A. That is a very different thing. My experi- 
eueo and observation are that the worthy are pretty apt to get there if they work hard 
enough. 

How is it, when tho city of New York hae such a large fund for jiroviding for 
the unemployed, that yon have so many almhlioiiseHand iustitutious covering idaek- 
wells Island and ovorywhcreelse?—A. 1 think that is beoaiiso, as Mr, Carnegie says, 
everybody wants to come lo New York, ami the large proportion of tlumi have no 
Imsiiiess hero. Competition is tooiioree. Tho struggle for oxistonce is too inueb, 
and they sinqdy become a ]iart of the euhmergod tenth, and you will never bo able 
to boat them. 


Tloes not that circumstance emphasi/o the fact that yon must have munici]Kil 
or .Stat(‘ control as a safoguni d to tho ])ui»licf—A. 1 am not an advocate of a ]jatormil 
govemine.nt. 1 think tho less g«»vernmont Wi' Imvo the better wo aro oil’. My 
imprcHsiou is Hint if tiiore were rules heie that would make it absolutely sure that 
whoever eamc to tho city of New \wk w<mUl got a.job wo would Inno tho whole 
jiopuhition of the United states licro inside of 24 hours. 

If you were to establish tluit kind of ngenclefi all over tho State, (’ould you not 
liml emjdoymont for all applicants, and thus cqiiali/.o maltnvs and iclicvo New York 
and other jargK cities?—A. That is a theoretical demonstration. l>nt it can not ho 
carried out in tho nature of liuiuau affairs. There are men and women who would 
rather li\o on a crust of bread in tho city of New York than have a full meal siTVcd 
at Ihdmonieo’a in Hoboken or H<»ino olhcrpliwe, and yon can Jiot help it. 

Q. Is it. not a fact that worthy lu'oplo often bocome stramlcd, on account of sick¬ 
ness or otherw'ise, and that tiio saiety of the pul»lio, in tho moral view a.s well as in 
tiio polilh al view, lies in jiroviding, through the State or municipality, in someway, 
em))loymenl for those who arc wllliug to work and who are not viciouH?—A. It is 
within my knowledge that in a great many instances servant gilds and applicant.s 
for various sorts of work have gone to intclligonec-otticcs and hccu })rovidcd with 
places without )iaying one single cent. Often the intelligcnce-onioc kce)K*.r lias to 
rely en the honesty of tho imlividual pay tho money when he or slio gets it. I ilo 
not know of any place where a man whohas the push ami alnlity and ileterminatiou 
to get .dong can do any better than right hero. 

Q. 'J’o come back to the original proposition. Have you, ont of your own experi¬ 
ence, any suggestions to make fimendatory of the preHent law or to iinike it more 
efticient and hotter in its operation?—A. 1 have no suggeHtions lliat I buve any reason 
to believe Avould muKo it any better than it is to-day. 1 have a number of thoories. 
The only suggestion that possibly might he an improvement would be the division 
of the fee paid so that a part of it might ho a.p{>1icd to what might be termed a regis¬ 
tration fee, whicli should he regulated and made Hmall, and the oIIht part of itmade 
in proportion to the service rendered and paid when tho services are rendered; and 
if those services arc not rendered, and it has been paid in advance, it should he 
returned. I think that would be fair to overybmly cuncerneil. I see no veuHon why 
intelligence-office keepers should provide a place of meeting and go to the expense 
of keeping a register of all people that want help and of all help that want plarcs, nnd 
employ the necessary clerical help, and pay for a thousand and one things neci^ssary 
to do it, without remuneration. I ihina they are entitled to a fee which shall be 
paid to them when they place the facilities of their place at the dispoBul of the 
applicant. Then, if they render more service they are entitled to more pay. And if 
they get a good place I think they are entitled to more pay than if they get a iioor 
place. A place that will pay $1,000 a year is worth more than one that pays $10 a 
month. Now, whether any rate can lie established that will gauge that fee is a 
question. The only way tnat you could get at that would ho on a percentage basis, 
probably. Hut a percentage on whatf The first month’s pay or the first year’s 
pay? Manifestly, if you make it a percentage of his first year’s pay it can uot he. 
collected uutil the mau has been there a year, and what guaranty has the intelli- 
gence-oflico keejier that he will he able to trace his man after a year? 1/ow Is In* 
going to make that man pay iti You do not have him under your Jurisdiction. 
You Ticonse the intelligence-office keeper, and he is the man you can put your finger 
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ou. llo is tlto man you cun make do wliat you tiank i8 rigiit; Imt you cuii not make 
tijo employer or the eiiiployoo do wliat ifl right. Many timew we Imvo complaints of* 
a servant wliohiis been sent to a Bitmitioii and who has not paid anything, mid yet 
there are tlionsamlH of people who would be glad to take the place and pay for it. 
Sometimes clonieRMcs want a great deal; on the other hand, the employer soinetimeH 
wuiita a great deal An<l iiays very small wages. That in a matter tnat, to my mind, 
must be regulated by the law of supply and demand and the various incidents and 
circumstances of life. 

Q. (By Mr. Kkxnkdv.) What can yon say as to the comparative efflcieucy of 
State cmploymont bureaus and of these local ouesf—A. I have seen nothing at. ail 
of the operation of the State employment bnreans. I am not in a position to know 
anything about them, but 1 think I do know something about onr bureau of 
licenses. 

Q. Yon do not know whether they are more efficient in the matter of securing 
employment for ]»ersona seeking it than the local agencies?—A. It is the old ques¬ 
tion of any organization that has more far-reacliing influence which can in all 
lirohability better serve its purpose, yet at the same time they may go so far and 
reach out so far that their linos are so stretched out that they are absolutely weak 
ainl break down of their own weight and do nut accomplish any good. 1 think the 
matter of intelligence offices Is one (»f which it may be said that the more thoroughly 
they are organized and the more restricted or local tliey are ii; their oi>orations the 
better they will serve their constituents. They must of necessity bo more thoroughly 
informed. It would be pretty difficult for a man out in IlliiTois, where they nave 
some such law as that, to be as thoronglily informed of the conditions here In New 
York as those wlio are living here every day and keep up with the changes that are 
continually occurring. Take, for instance, any question like strikes. When employ¬ 
ers want laboring men they do not get them through intelligence offices, but they 
learn it through thu newspapers that certain men are out and they go there, but that 
information is not disseminated through any organization exce])t the press. 

Q. I referred to such State employment bureaus as you have in New York.—A. I 
know nothing about the State bureau here. I never have, to my knowledge, seen 
anyone that had any c<implaiut to make about it or liad anything to say in praise 
of it. In other words, so far as I am concerned, I have myself never heard of Jt 
except as a matter of hearsay. 

Q. Your opinion, thou, is that it is inoperative .uid ineftective?—A. No; T do not 
mean to say anything of that kind. There arc likely many concerns in New York 
that are very active that 1 have never heard of. 

Testimony closed. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS W. HOTCHKISS. 

CiumHcl, I'nttee.tive AitHoviaikm of KnipJoymeot Agenoienj Stov York. 


The special HubC/Ommissioii beini^ in session, Mr. Clarke prosidiug, Mr. Thomas W. 
Hotchkiss was introduced as a witness at 4.0.3 p. ni.. and, being Hrst duly Hwnrn, 
testified ns follows: 

O. (By Mr. Ci.akke.) Please give your namo and address and occupation or offi¬ 
cial ]>ositiou.—A. Thomas W. Hotchkiss, in care of St. Bartholomew’s Employment 
Bureau, ICast Forty-second street. New York City. 1 am tiie Hiiperiutendent of 
the mercantile, professional, aud labor departments of that bureau. 1 am also the 
counsel for the Protective Assooiation of Employment Agencies of this State, an 
organization which was formed in the winter of 1899-1900 to oppose the Ford-Kelsey 
bill, which Mr. Bealin ofl'ered. Since the matter of legislation seems to be the cen¬ 
tral matter of inquiry by the commission, 1 would selet^t that as my topic, if 1 am 
permitted to do so. 

Q. Proceed in your way to develop the jmints that you wish to bring out.—A. I 
wish to make the preliminary statement that St, Bartholomew’s bureau makes no 
charge at all until employment is obtaiiieil. It may collect its fees before the i>osi- 
tion is obtained, but it refunds those fees if the employment is not obtained. In 
other words, wo are operating strictly within the law ol this State. St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Bureau is not a member of the Protective Assooiation of Employment Agencies; 
and upon this question of legislation I would speak as a representative of that osso- 
tion and not as a representative of St. Bartholomew’s Bureau. 

1 refer directly to the matter of legislation because I do not want to take up too 
much time, although 1 might speak at considerable length on the general question 
of the unemployed. 
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The Protective Association of Employment Agencies opposed the Ford-KeUey bill 
fur Hoveral reasons. All legislation afTecting emplnyinent agencies is intended to 
regulate tboir operation ana to prevent frauds being perpetrated against employers 
atul employees. That-would be the starting point of all legislation. The Protec¬ 
tive Association of Employment Agencies concedes that these frauds may bo perpe¬ 
trated, but to my knowledge none of its members have over been guilty of any of 
those frauds. I h<ave to take the evidence from hearsay as to these existing frauds. 
I derive it from the statements of Mr. Bealin, whom I have heard on former occasions, 
and from the bureau of licenses. I cite also tlie ]>aper of Prof. E. L. Bogart, of 
Indiana University, printed in the Quarterly Junmal of Economics for May, 1900, in 
which he makes a very clear statement of s{>ecimen frauds. The Encyclopedia of 
of Social Reform, in an article under the title of ‘‘ Unemployment,” wrtten by Mr. 
Bliss, also gives samples of fraud. These are the sources of my information ns to 
existing frauds. 1 have Mr. Bogart’s paper before me, and I read his mention of 
such frauds. Oieswling:) 

^‘I'hc least of the abuses which are perpetrated is the universal practice of accept¬ 
ing a fee whether there is a prospect of liudiug a pt^ition or uot, and of refusing to 
refund it when a position is not secured. No pay agency will ever admit that the 
labor market is overBto<‘k<‘.d. Worse than this is the practice of advertising for 
jaborers to undertake work in distant cities, and of sending them to fill purely heti- 
tious openings alter accepting their fees. In the case of some of the more dishonest 
agencies there is an agreement between a foreman and an agency, according to which 
men sent by the agency are employed, hut only for a fev\' days, and then discharged 
to make way for others. 'Fbe fees are divided between the agent and the foreman. 
An additional refinement, w'hieli is reported from New York, consists in an illicit 
coUDCctiuu of tiuiployment agencies with alleged employers, who refer an applicant 
to a guaranty agency which is also in the league, and which exacts another fee for 
looking up the reference. It is a not uncommon plan to hsve the employroc.nt 
agency located in the rear of a dramshop, which the men, who are purposely kept 
waiting in the hope of securing a poaitiou, will unfailingly patronize.” 

Now, the Trotectivc Associatiau of Employment Agencies wants to soothe busi¬ 
ness of einploymeut ageucics in New York State conducted according to law. Wo 
consider it a matter of protection to cmrselves. An agency which is licensed and 
which is put under bonds, which is inspected by proper officers of the iuunici))ality, 
which is liable to tines or penalties or puoisbment for misdemeanors, is protected 
against the unwai-raiited statement that frauds are perpetrati^d. There has been a 
good deal of talk concerning I'rauds proc.ticed by employment agencies, witlmut 
specitic }troof of frauds. It is much easier to make the allegation of frnuas tlnni to 
prove it. 1 tuake that statement uot only because the evidence may l>e difficult to 
get, hut) because the circumstances of the case are such that the allegations come 
cosy, especially 1(» a jioi'son wlio is out of employment. The person who is out of 
employment is a v«>ry discontented person, and he looks at life with distorted vision. 
He thinks he is an object of fraud, and in many cases will make birasolf believe 
that lie is u victim of fraud. If fraud is pcrjietrated, the fraud must be proved; but 
in many ciiBcs the allegation has been made when the proof was not forthcoming. 
Insteail of indulging in an iudiscrimiuate dcuunciatiou (»f emnloyment agencies, the 
uiost direct, ra<lical, and utfectual remedy for wrongs that really exist is to briugtbe 
wrongdoers to justice. The courts are open, and the mayor’s marshal stands ready 
to SCO that substantial justice is doue to any person wronged by any employment 
agent in this city. 

'fho employment ageni'y which is self-supporting, that is, which charges fees for 
its services, and which is not a free hurean of the State or a charitable organization, 
has got to guard its earnings very carefully It has already been explained as to 
how fees are charged and something of the amount charged. 

The Kord-Kelsey bill, inspired by a zeal to reform, went far beyond the steps 
necessary to make that reform equitable. It overl<K>keil the rights of the employ¬ 
ment agents. 

Tbt-! objection of the Protective Association of Employment Agencies to Mr. 
Bealiu's bill was, first, in regard to its first section. The Ford-Kelsey bill made an 
exception of ngonoics operated fur tearchers and members of the theatrical pro¬ 
fession. Now, it seems to us that employmeut agencies of that character are operated 
Ibr the same purpose and in practically the same way and may be ^ilty of tbesome 
frauds which may be practiced in any other agency. 1 make that statement as 
applying not only to domestic employment agencies, hotel agencies, and agencies 
for laborers or workers at mechanical trades, but also ue applying to professional 
and mercantile agencies and so on, covering the whole field and making no excep¬ 
tions whatever. It is stated that the object of this legislation is to cheoK frauds. 1 
never beard any other reason given, and frands may be practiced in any of those 
agencies. So that making an exception of agencies operated for school teachers and 
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theutriciil people Heeiu!« to me to l»e uuf»irto the other a^eDcies—a sort of le^iKlatiN C 
fav<»riti8in. 

StM-oiidly, llir Fonl-Kelftey bill, when first presented, charged an annual license 
fee, MO called, of$!^0(). That is the aiinnint m the lllinoiN law, and tliere is no other 
State which reqiiireH so high a license lee. The StateH of Colorado, MiuneHota, and 
WaHlungton have, un annnal license fee of $100- The only other State re<piiring any 
annual liecMiso fee U Pennsylvania, where the amount is ifioU. \o\v, $200 a >ear is 
not a license fee, hut a tax, and is so large that it would wipe out of exiMteiice many 
employment agoneies. 

The Froteelivo Assoeiatiou of Einploymont Agetieies maiutains that emiiloynient 
agencies arc necessary to the pnhlio good and for the henelit of l)«)tli enijiloyers and 
eTn]iloyee8, and the orderly and convenient marketing of labor, rin refore, any law 
whi<*h is pr<*hihitive and prevents agencies doing such a IniMineHs, by charging too 
high a liemiHO lee or a. fee that heconies a tax, is niifair to those airein’ieM and detri- 
ineuhil t<» tile pnldie good. 

In that eunneetion 1 want to inill the eoiiimisHioifs attention to a decision in the 
State of Nortli CiiroHua taking thatposithm. Tliecase was decided liy tlie supreme 
court, in It is tlie Stat<“ e. .\loovo (113 N.(j.,ti5t7). This is a <*ase upon the con¬ 

stitutionality of eliaiiter 75 of the acts of 18(»1. That chapter of that act is by this 
decision held to bo uncoustitutioiial, Itecanse the <K‘cu]intion tleiined in this cha])ter 
(that of un emigrant agent) docs not belong to tliat class of trades or occupations 
which are HO inhorout.iy harmlnl or dangeroiiH L) the public that they.may either 
directly or m<lhect]y ho restricted or firohihited. 

I maintain that what i.s ti ne of emigrant agents is also irn*- of cmployinonl. agen¬ 
cies for the same reason, ami that any tax whieli is too large (although that tax may 
he imposeil, as was attempted in tliiM statute, under the p<diee power of the State) is 
miconstitntionnl. I am not a coUHtitutional lawyer, hut I oiler this as evidenec of 
what was fouml in tfm Stuk^ of North Carolina. 

Ah to the aimmni of annual fee which seems to iiu* to bo fair for those employ¬ 
ment agem-ii‘s, 1 shonid say tliat $1<>0 for tlie first year and $50 annually thereafter 
would be a fair innximum charge or lieeime fee for the ]mrpose of ]»roper}y adminis¬ 
tering such a law, including all the cxiienscs eoimeeted with the inspection of tlie 
olliees, for I am in favor of the inspection theory. In connection witli the Fovd- 
Kelfloy bill, tlm Protective Associatiou was willing to concede that amount, but 
opi»o8ed tlui $200 liceiiHfl lee :m proposed hy the original bill. 

Under the third section of the Ford-Kelsey hill, which is the section relerriug to 
the honding of the oflicos, tlie Protective AsHoeiation is in favor of sneb bonding to 
the amount of $2,000. We do not say that Huch a hond must be obtained irom any 
oortaiii surety (-ompany, but a bond with rcHpousible sureties; and it is my indi¬ 
vidual Opinion that such a bond Mbould run, not to the ninuicipality, but to the party 
aggrieved. If the law is administered hy the nmiiieipaiity. a suit on such a bonil 
would be lu'ougbt by the municipality against the liconsoo who is m-cusml by a citi¬ 
zen of having fniudnlentlv taken money. Now, in asuit on a lioud, as I iindorstaud 
it, if it go to the ijUcBtion of the payinont by the suroties, such payment should be 
reached by tlie loruis of the Rtatuk^ so that the aggrieviul party, if he bus beon 
defrauded, may he reitnhurHod. It should not stop at the innnicii>aUty. Tlio bond 
should not be paid simply to the municipality, but to the aggrieved party. For 
that reason we favor Much an ameudmeiit to tlie Fo.r«l-KolHey hill. 

Wo are heartily in favor ofthe regulation which reiinires Uiat books shall bo kept 
and certain iufonnatlon he entered in those books whicli is required by the fourth 
eectiou. That is to enable the proper ofiicerstu make such limpoction and also to 
aid the police in tracing thiove.s wdio may have registered at the employment olfieits. 
But wo do not agree with Mr. BeuUn that the books Hhould be kept as ontlined in 
the Ford-Keisey bill. Stiidi a system is pra<‘ticaliy impossildo in an oftico where 
cashbookM ainl receipt Imoks aro necoHaary, as well an the registers of employers and 
employees. That section should be reviscnl. The iuspcction of (5iu))loyiuent agen¬ 
cies should be made, in my opinion, by the inspection otHcer, only on the sworn 
oomphiiutof an applicant for employment or an employer. This would avoid an 
unnecessary disclosure of confidential <'oiuDinnications on file in these offices con¬ 
cerning tlie condition, character, ami ability of persons out of employment, ami 
privak* information as to the needs of employers It would also avoid the possi¬ 
bility of lists of unemployed workers being made for partisan election pnr])os«8 

Under the fifth seetiou the assoeiittion is concerned with the ehara<-ter of the con¬ 
tract entered into between the applicant for employment and the employment agent. 
We oppose the Ford-Kelsey bill as nncoiistitiitional in its fifth section, und I nave 
here iho opinion of Mr. Carl L. ^harz,.}r., attorney and counsel of the J..egal Aid 
Society, that this section 5 is nucnnstitiitional hecanso it takes aw«y the property 
ofthe employment agent without due process of law. Applicants for employment 
who fancy that they have been defrauded by employment ageuts should know that 
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(aa stated la its report for 1900), *‘It is ttio objoct of the Legal Aid Society tu assist 
the poor and helplens whenever they ap]»ear t«) have been wronged.’' 

(Witness submitted opinion, which is as follows:) 

THOMAH W. HOTCHKLSft, Ksq.: 

Dear Sir : I beg to submit that the bill submitted by you to mu is, i n my opin ion, un¬ 
constitutional os to ho much of sootiouS thereof as I quote: ^^In cuHuthuHuid upp] leant 
shall not obtain or accept a Hitnntiun or employment through or by tlie procurement 
or agency of such licensed person within oue month after registration as nforusaid, 
titen said licensed person shall furthwitli repay and return to such applicant the full 
amount of the feo or otlier valuable thing paid or delivered by said apidicunt to said 
licensed person.'’ That it is uiHuuistitiitional for the reason that it deiirivus a citizen 
of his pro^ierty without due proceHH of law. 

At the time of the payment of tlie dep(»sit by the person seokiug a sitiiatiou it is 
within the contemplation of the jiarticH that the lic-eused )>ersou ex])end his time and 
his money in seeking a situation for the applicant. Tu require the lireused ]hu’soii 
to return the full deposit to the applicant is to take from the litteiiKod ptuson his 
time and his money without reimbursement for the same. This is taking his i>rop- 
erty without due proceHa of law. The law of tbe land in any form has no more right 
to require u licensed employment agent to do work for uothing, or to expend money 
without return, than it would have to require a baker tu buy materials, hake Itread, 
a.ud then give away the baked leaves without payment. 

The on^ <jueBtion remaining is whether the contract to find a position for the 
ai»plicant <'au be carried out without the expenditure of time and money, t'learly 
not: foreveit to be entitled to make sneh a contract the agent miiHt have his license, 
fur which he ^uiys; must give bis time, and must have a phute in which to do busi¬ 
ness. There is no questiou but wluit to require him to return tbci full denosit paid 
takes from the ageut this property. 

luvbor is property. 

In re Jacobs (1.13 Hun., 379), 

ShinghterbouHo Cases (lb Wall., 127). 

Tbo police power is not without limitations, aud iu its exercise tlie legislature 
must respect tbe grout fuudumeiital rights guaranteed iiy tbe cuustitutiun. 

Ill ro JncobH (DH N. Y., 110). 

Quoting Slaughleiiionse Cases Ud Wall., 36-87). 

Coe i\ Schultz (17 Ibtrb., 01). 

Tbe right of the legihluture tu regulate certaiu things in regard to businesHes 
alVocted by a public interest is recognized. Admitting for the purpose uf ai'gumcnt 
that this is a case of that kind, wc cuu uot lose sight of the fact that so iniieb of this 
act us we object to dues not regulate ibe price tu be paid ur the. manner uf conduct¬ 
ing the business, but deliberately orders that all the requisite work fur the carrying 
out of the contract in question siiall he done and shall uot be paid for in any W'ay. 
KHpeeially is the pbraHe or uccejit," at line 20 of paragra}ih 5, objei^tiuiiablo. liy 
this it is left at the option of tbe applii^aut to take from the employment agmit the 
entire fruit of his labors, however laithfully uud sucoossfully perforuunl and carried 
out. 

It is, however, even questionable whether this buHinesK is one whieh is ^'ad'eoteil 
with public interest.’' All the cases iu tbe United States which have sustainerl such 
regulations' relate to cuuimerciiil carriers, ferrymen, backnicu, etc., i. c., those 
whose business was atleided by a public interest. On this busis the leading case of 
Munu r. Illinois (IU III., 113) uphold the control of rates of the use c>f gram eleva¬ 
tors in Chicago and in New York. A similar jirovision was sustained in People r. 
Bobb (117 N. Y., 1); but even in this iast-uamed case there are strung dissenting 
opinions by Gray,and Teckhaiu, J. Iu bis dissenting opinion Gray, J., says: 

*‘The learned judge writing the opinion concedes that the uses to which a man 
may devote his property, the price which he may charge fur such use, hu\Y much ho 
shall demand or I'ecelvo fur Uis labor, and tbe methods uf conducting his buHiuess 
are, as u general rule, uot tho subjects of legislative regulations. He well says that 
‘these are a part of our liberty, of which, under the constitutional guaranty, we 
can uot he depri\'^ed.' Ho believes, however, that ho finds lii this particular ImsmciSH 
of elevating grain ‘special conditions and ciroumstances' which justify legislative 
control. Iu my view, the concession which tbe learned Judge is obliged to make 
with respect tu our cunstitutionul liberties impairs tho force and efiect of his 
opiniou, unless ho is able to show that the busiuess iu question is affected with a 
public use or interest, within the strict and proper meaning of the term. This 
1 do not see that he accomplishes." 

Peckham, J., in his dissenting opinion, states: 

“As is said, there can be no legal objection to the power to (lireot the weight oi' a 
loaf of bread, fur that is a mere police regulation, interfering with no man's real 
liberty, aud it is the same as if tlie length of a yard were doclarcd by law, or the 
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weiKi't of a toil. Jint I (ieiiy tbu rif^bt of suy lej;is]ature in this country to limit the 
price for which an iiidividnal baker .slmllse]} his bread per loaf, or the price per tou 
for whii'h a (;oal doalor Hball Heil In's coal, or the price which a tailor sbal] char^ 
for ills coat, or the Hhoeiouker for his ehoes.” 

Swition 5 of this act is a taking of property witboiiv dun process of law'. 

C. L. SoHunz. 

I agree wdth Mr. llrow’ii in his testimony that an ojuiiloyuient agency is fntitl#*d to 
a rciml)ursenieiit for services rendoreil, even though no eniplo.\ment results from his 
eH'orts, and a law wliich docs not recognize that right is, according to the opinion of 
Mr, Schniv. and :tccar<ling to the minds of (Miiploymeut agents, unfair and unconsti¬ 
tutional. Labor is property. If the. agent peiiorms service, ho does in^t wish to 
perform that service and not bo coin))enHivted forsucli perfornianco 

VVliat is tliu o]>cr:ttion of tbe omploymuut oHicef If it liu cousid<U’ed only as a 
registry of names and a iilace whore the agent's sign liangs out before tlu^ public, It 
B<!ems 1,0 me that the applicants for employmoiitiiiay reasonably be expected to pay 
tbeir registration fees tor the maintenance of sueb registry. Hut an einploymeut 
agency is not a mc're registry of luiuies; it is an active agency. You must take into 
(mDHi<lei'atiou not only the etjuiptnent of the and its w'ear and tear, but the 

(ix])ense connected with adveftij»ing, statione.rv, postage, and also the intelligent 
conduct by the agent in seeking employment lor the applicant. Those are actual 
services rendcreil for every applieaiit for eiiiployiuont, and any statnle intended to 
regulate the couduct of employment agencie-s abould recogni/o tlje riglit of the agent 
to be (nnnpensato'l for services thus rciidor<‘d 

1 wish to refer to the onliuniices of the city of Hiilfalo, wliieh has a schedule of 
such rates ns the agent may charge and keep, whether employment n-snlU or not; 
also to tlie ordinancM’s of the eiiy of Ikiston, and to the law of the State', of Maine, 
which permits a fee of not over $1, which may bo relaine<l by the oHice if no posi¬ 
tion has been sc'cuied. .So the Protective AsHocialion of Kmidoyment Agencies 
would favor a detinite sc-alc of fees, airanged ae<'ording io tlie character (tf the ditfer- 
ent kinds of ollicos, wtu<-li the agent may keep although no e}U]doymeut may result 
fr<imhis eJlort, ami a <'ertsun percontago in case oniployment is obtained by the 
ajiplicant for employment, Just us outlined by Mr. Hrown in his testimony. 

Von mean to say that there ought to be a scale from, say, $11.50 to $4 a w*eek, nj) to 
$50 a week, and that I hemau that simply brings together an employer and emjdoyce 
is «ntitle<l to any of tlie usufruct after the first feef What riglit has tlie mou that 
simi>]y brought l<»g<itlnT t!io two parties to any part in the umounf that is earned? 
What right has Im who simiily is an errand boy, and has no money in it at all; who 
])a.v8 probably a few dollars of rental, who may haven fi'W blanks, and use a few post¬ 
age stamps and some shoe leather? l>oyo»i advocate that he has tlie right, after the 
contract is made, to get n percentage out of the earnings of that man simply because 
of getting the position for him ? —A. I can answer tliat best by referring to luy o\\ u 
experience in St. Harlholomew’e Employment Bureau, and that evidem!e i.s con¬ 
tained in the Parisli Year Rook for 1900. The expenses of the conduct of that olliee 
for the year ending Octolier 31, lUlM), were $.>,759.93. 'I'lio nninbor of ])erson8 placed 
in om}>loyiiient by that office that year was 2,692. In other words, the per (capita 
exiumseof ]d.'icing those applicants in ]>oHitiouB was $2.22, and tliut office is operated 
as <‘<‘unoniica11y as an office <'ou]d possibly bo. The average per caiiita (‘xpeiise in 
the last th e years has been $2.15. Money received in foes and not ajiplied to defi-ay 
cnrnmt cxjHmses lor tlm oi)eration of the bureau, lias been n.scid for the benefit of 
applicants for employinout through advertising, or turned over ns a Hnr]>lnH to the 
parish treasurer to offset the advantages the burt'an receives in the use of rooms, 
electric lights, and telc]>]ioiie service. 

Q. And you charge a foe?—A. Von are speaking'-f free offices; hut where are they 
going to derive a revenue ? An employment office is Just like a doctor. Many of the 
cities have their free dispensaries, but the doctor is entitled to his eoinpensatiuu 
even if lie does not cure the patient; the lawyer is entitled to his compensation if he 
does not win his case. The h'eo employment offices are all right, and the charitable 
office operatwl by public contributions is all right;l>nt tho.Hctbat are 8eU-Hn]»porting 
have lo look out for their finances. These oftic.es, whether operated under church 
auspices or as private enterprises, should, as I have stated, bo regulated by law, but 
the Jaw should not bo prohibitory. 

Q. (Hy Senator Kylk.) May 1 ask what ore the number of apidicatiouH yon had 
(luring tiic past year?—A. In the year 1^9 to 1900 the number of 5i]>plication8 from 
employers in all departments was 3,713; the number of appUcations from workers 
in all departments was 5,169. 

Q. So you place more than 50 per cent?—A. Wo have placed e.xaetly 50 percent. 
In that ouunection 1 want to call your attention to tlie fact that St. Hartholoniew's 
Employnumt Hurean, perhaps unlike most empl.*yment bureaus, covers the whole 
||iel(i of ludiistry, and ojmrates in four distinei departments—the doiuestic ilepart- 
nieiit, the iirufessional dopartinent, the mcrcaiitiJt' <le}}urtmcijt, and the department of 
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labor and mechanical trades—and we have kept statintics separate in those Ibnr 
departments. Wo })lacod last year 72 per cent of the applicants in the dmnostie 
department, 20 per cent in the mercajitilo, 11 per i^ent in tlio i)rofe8Hionnl, and 30 per 
cent in the labor department 

C^. How do yon regulate your fees ui‘]>art>ie6 seeking em)jioyiuentf In the two 
cases of a girl that wishes empioynieut In a store at $4, $“>, $0, or $7 a week, and 
anotlier party who wishes a. position, )n*obably a position in a store, at $75 a month, 
iiow do yon regulate the Tee in that regard; do you charge the same for each?—A. 
Yes; on a ju'rccutagc basis. 

(^. i'ercentage of whatf~A. Of the iirst monllfs salary. 

cj. So that a girl getting a place at per \v^\k lias to pay whatf—A. h'ifti'ou per 
emit of the iii'st month’s salary, as a sales girl, for example. We charge 10 per cent 
ol rhe lirst month’s wages when wo place an applicant in the domestic or lalmr 
(h‘i)artment. In the mercantile and profoHsional dc.partnients -we charge 15 per cent 
of the lirst month’s aaiar^. That is the onstomary charge in New York t’ity, and I 
want toc\]dain that. In Ilio last 4 months St. Hartholomew's Ihirean has hcon 
ojMMating without charging any registration fee, and for the first time in its history 
is ojiorating at a loss. In other \vor<ls, when the fee charged for the nse *)t the olHco, 
t<» rcimbursi' the oilier outlays, the actual cxiienses. is cut ofl. the ofth-e operates at 
a loss. , , 

'Iheu tlic. fee for registration is reiitiireil whether \ou secure a i>o8ition or not r— 
A. We have no fee for legistratiou at prcHont. Wo charge now only in caso employ¬ 
ment Is obtained This me.thod is all right lor St. Hartholomew's Uureau. which is 
backed i»y a sulmtatitial c}iur<-h corporation. The private, Holf-snpporting agency, 
\s Inch must. <leri\'o its income from il-s fees ami I'over exj>eu.seri or go out of buHiness, 
must domami of most of its apidicants for cuiployuicnt the jiayment of the fee in 
advance as a gnarautoe of the applicant.’s good faith, and t-o veimbnise the agent for 
actual <Mitl.iVH wliicli must bo made for tlu' applicants benelit whctlier enijiloymeiit 
results or not. . , , x- , 

\\ liat lee was formerly charged A. T\\enty-ti\ec.«-nts tor Hie. domestic uepart- 
niont aud 5b cents for tho other throe. 

Q You say you have 3 or 4 dopurtiiientK What arc tlicyf—A. l>omBsttc, mc.rcan- 
tilc, ]>rofe8Sionul, and labor. 

The lirst IS 10 per cent?--A. 'I'ei] perceiitin tlieilomestic ami labor departments. 
'I’lien in the two higher, «»r the two or three higher, what is your percentage f— 
A Fifteen povi-ent of tlie first nmiith’s salary in tlie mercantile ami professional 


dopartimmts. 

'I’hat is higher !!—A. That is Inghcr. 


That IS a very fair cha.rg«‘. ma<le only to 


cover exiicnses. , . n . • 

(By iMr. Kicnnkhv.) Whut do you mean b> “professional t —A. Well, that is 
rcaiy seiniprofcssional, for our applb-ants in that class are mostly matrons tor iuati- 
tniloiiH, houHckec]»ei‘S, nurses, trained ami untrained atlcmlants, and that class of 
w'orkers. We do not pretend to compote W'ith the teachers’ agents in placing teachers; 
we <io not iireteiul to coMi])cto*\vith oth<*r agents who deal willi a particular kind of 
cmplo\'inent, and it is an lutcrosting thing to know that tho agentacs are more and 
more speciali/iiig. . , _ • r* 

<). Von d(» not get cmpleyment for ]irintors, do y<mf—A. NN e have few applications 
from organized trade workers. They, as has been stated by .Vlr. Healin, cun take ^aro 
of iheinsolvcs. In that oonmu;ti<ui J will nder again to Mr. liogart’s paper. 
title <il’ his paper is PuliJie einpl<>yinoiit olliros in the I iiiti^d States and (-icrmany, 
and he coiicludcH, so far as tlm otth'es in th<* Uniteil J^tates are coDcemed i 

“And thus, as to the general outlook for the free offices, the following paragraph 
from the cxhaustiM* report of the Kngli.sh department of labor on ‘Agencies and 
im*thods for dealing with the unemployed’ will apply eipially to the United States: 

“ ‘ With the licst of conditions, labor buroaiis can hardly be oxiiectod to become tho 
sole or lU'incipal imuins of bringing together eniployers and unemployed. The bulk 
of tho work of hiring labor and seeking employment will, in most triidos, coutmne 
to bo done directly between workmen and employers, as in the case where, as in 
France, the sy.stem of bureaus has been ciutuuI much lurtlior than in the 1 uitod 
Kingdom. Nor as regards the organized trades can labor bureaus, as a rnle, compare 
in utility, so far as Avorkineu arc, concerned, with the work ol a well-managed trade 
society. Tlie chief held ol usefulness of labor bureaus is likely, therefore, to be 
found for some time to come in the less highly organized trades.’” 

Q. (By Mr. Litchmak.) In the less skilled trades?—A. Hyno means. Manyoitue 
moat skilhul trades are unorganized. As has been stated by Mr, Brown, you must 
remember that agencies arc springing up for professional workers, for all kinds of 
workers, and those are mostly, as stat-ed in this quotation, unorganized. . 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I should like to ask your opinion of tliat fee which per¬ 
mitted by law in the State of MaasaclmsettH, to which reference was made a while 
‘'gO; $1 the case ^>f males and 75 cents in the case of lemales. Do you think tnii 
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would 1)0 u proper foe to be pernnti<eil by Jaw in the State of NeW York?—A. You 
mean, to bo retainud by tlio a<fent wbetlier oniployinent iv«nltH or not? 

Q. Yo.m. ~A. I think that jn a very fair rate for domeiitio or hotel agencies, aud all 
agoncieH which phwe worUciH at labor ainl mectmuical tradoM. 1 <l<> not think it is 
adequate for the toachors’ agencies. I am not ho familiar witli iiny of the others. 
But, yon inuHl underhland that if the agent HaeccedH in ]»la( iug the applicant, a 
larger fee than -tl or 75 ceiitM is rciiuired. The ainoiint you nanio would only cover 
inci<icntal expenses. 11 wouhl not rompeusate the agent for his services. 

By Mr. Commons, I think that in Mikssacbusett.s that fee is required to be ndunded 
in case there is no employment found. That is the law in .MassjieliuKetls 

WlTNKSs, Yes, I \erifiecl the tabulated digest wliirli Mr. Bogart has printed in 
hifl paper. There are two matters in wbieh he is incorrect, and 1 may say that only 
two State laws require- that the agent sliall receive no fee iinh’ss a ])o.sition is obtained. 

i). (By Mr. I<KNNi<:t>Y.) J stati'd that the fee was not rcttnn.iidc. You say you 
verih(‘d Hint i- The State of Ma.Hsaehusct Is is mieof those Stall's where the agent 
ifi not permitted to rimeive and retain a fee itnJess a position is oht.'nneil. The State 
of Maine recogui/es (lie right of the agent to make a cliargo lor his services and he 
reimijiiiHod for his outlay. The law iln*re was revisi'd in 189!) permuting 1 ho agent 
to receive and retain ^1, although no employ moiit rostillH from his etlorts. 'J'he ordi- 
natico of (he city of Bulfalo is the same or similar 

C^. You wonhl not consider that .-in adequate, compensation in Ihe State of New 
York if the foe were to be returned in caseof lailure to procure employment?—A. As 
I Bay, a scale should he arranged which would accomodate ifHyif to the <lifferent 
agencies. 11 Hcoms to )iic the more profeHsional :igencu‘s sliould lun e a larger com- 
pensation on acconnl of tlio epocial learning: and then tJicre are cesrluin ageiiciea 
whi«di do husiuess with out-of-town em]>h>yeiB almost altogether, as in case of most 
teachers’ ageneies, leqiiinng a largeraiuoimt of corn'spondenec. 

J do not know whetlicr the opposition of the iTorective AsKocnifion of Kiuploy- 
ment Agencies hud to do materially in pievcntiiig llie pa.‘>»ageorthe Ford-Kelsey 
hill or nut, hut I will take the same staml as beietofoie if tiiat bill is introduced 
again. Our great principle is the principle of home rule, the iu‘inci])le wliich wi* 
wish to i'lnphaHize most emphatica1l.v. 'lh«ie are state eiiactinentH in 13 States, 
regulating jirivate oniploymeiit agencies. In <tue tlieie is no snjiervision, State or 
innnicipal; iu Illinois there is Stat*-Hiipervision; in the oi her 11 Slates the agencies 
operate under license of the Tuunicipality, town eonucil or common <'onnciI, or by 
permission of the mayor. Our oUjeetiou to Stab- supervision In s in tlie fact that 
the State bureau of labor statisticH has a free bureau In tlie cily of New York, which 
is comiijctiug a business in oppotiifioii to ours. Tboi)lacing of tho )>nsincsMof luHpec- 
tion in tlie Lunds of tliat free odico, to examine the hooks of our otlices which are 
doing biisincHH in compolitioii with them, i.s mauifeHtly iiniair, il seems to me; ami, 
moreover, the proposition ol the (oiumissioiicr at the time the Fmal-Kelhcy bill was 
intri^uced was that employment otticcH should be reduced iu numher by a large 
license fee, in ordei to keiqi thorn more easily under iuBp<M*tion, and ihen to use the 
rovomies derived from the hulauco of the agemdes for the establishment of free 
bureaus throughout the StateofNow York. In other words, llioodteos in Now York 
City were required to pay taxes for tho estabJisIiment of free ollices iu New York 
and up tile State. 

Q. (By Mr. FAiUi(TUAK.) Du you spoak ol coinpotition for St. Bartholomew’s in 
this intolligoneo agency? Do you mean in tlii.s modern ago that it is run fnr basiness 
piolit?—A. J simply stated our aim, which is tt* cover our exiienses, and the purpose 
is to have an oHice which will deal with perfect fairnesH with all coiicerued. 

Q. What are the competitive features of Ihe .State bureau as to your work?—A. 
I may say that it is antagonistic to the private odieos. Tiiat antagonism is .shown 
in their printed reports, and 1 think that while there are frauds aud abuses, as 1 
said in the bogiiining, it is easy to check them. Tho objections to the private 
“pay” agoncies may outrun r<mson, may ontnm justice, uiay outrun equity, aud the 
odicers of the .state Lal)or Department must guard themselves against that. 

Q. Do you think that tho Kord-J(elsey bill, if enacted into law, would have been 
an advance or of bcnciit in tho regulation of the employmeut agencies over aud aho\ u 
the i>resent lawH you have iu the ,State?—A. I would much prefer the existing law 
in the city of New' York to the Fonl-Kolney bill. 

Q. What porceutago of the ageneies in your own city are semicharitahle or pUi- 
lantbropic?—A. Some of tho philantbropicagericies iu the city of New York are the 
Young Woman’s Christian Assooiation agency, the agency of the Salvation Army, 
and tne Alliance Bureau, w'bich is albliated with about 20 (‘harities. And I want to 
say that every semiphilanthropic employment agency in the city of New York in¬ 
dorsed the Price-Fuller bill, w liicli tho ITotoetivo Association of Employment Agen¬ 
cies advanciHl at the lust iegisiaturo, whicJi whh passed by the legislature, vetoed 
by tho mayor, repassed ovm' the mayor's veto, and then vetoed by the governor. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnkuy.^ \Vby did the mayor veto it?—A. I am sorry I have not a 
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copy of liis veta Jiere. 1 think Mr. Urowu mi^hi mure eaHily auHwor that if llio 
(question was referred to him. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhah.) Was it the proBoiit admiiiiHiration at Albany—the pros- 
oiit governor—that vetoed itY—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnkuy.) ])oyou know why the governor vetooil itf—\. I have no 
means of knowing; I can only guess. I think it wan jneroly heennse the mayor Innl 
vetoed it. 1 think that our hill, tin*!‘rice-Fuller bill, could have been* improved upon 
had the l*rot€cti\o Association of Employment Agencies, who had tlio drawing of 
that bill in eharge, eonsulted with the ma)'or’8 marshal, Mr. Boche, cliicl of the 
bureau (»f licenses, and the deputy chief, Mr. Brown, Wo might have agreed uimu a 
hill which would have passed and would have been signed by the mayor. It is my 
desire to draw another hill, edrhoras an ameii<linuiit to the existing law or an i‘Ut irely 
new law, for the next session of the lugiulature, eo that all intiU'i'.Hted <'an agree upon 
its terms and to avoid in the future having this question reopened. 

Q. (By Mr. FAuqciiAii.) lias the establishuient of the Stat(‘ bureau or this intclli- 
genc'e oUh'o b\ tlie Sta.te been of any advantage in the regulation of inUdligeneo 
ofiicos of this eityf'-A. I have no knowledge that it has ev«T had any advantage. 
I am not posted as to that 

Has there any mlvantage come from the hiireait in this < i1y in respect to Ihe 
managiunent an<l inismauagemunt of Inieliigence oilices through tliat de]>artmeut of 
the State governmout?—A. They attempted logislatioii in the h'ord-Kelsey hill, and 
legislation faihul. .At tlmt> time tliere was a crusade against employment odices, 
conducted by the New York Journal, which resulted inclosing, I helieve, only one 
or two emiiloymont ofliees in the city. 

(By Mr. LrrtuiMAN.) What diirorence is there between tin' fees charged by the 
assooiatiim you represent uud the ordinary fees charged by employment agencies'? 
I am not H]>caking now of tlio Hoinicharitable, but I am speaking of the ordinary agen¬ 
cies that come into the \vi»rk as a matter of bnHineK.s.—A. The Protective AKsoidation 
of Employment Agencies has no uniform charge lor all Itsmembcis. TluMdiargo is left 
to the discretion of the separate agencies, and the charges an- ditferent among 

those agencies, as has aln^SAly liecn stated by Mr. Brown. 

Q Are your fe<*H less than the average of other societies in the Kamo business ? I 
am speaking now of the St. Bartliolomow Society that yon belong to?—.A. There 
are somo agencies that aru md under philanthropic snspiccH. Cliuvitalde soidotlcs, 
church societies; they have the same basis of fees that we have, 'fhat is, they make 
a charge on tin- same princijdcs that wo do, but 1 think lln ir chaiges are less in 
amount. One reason wi^ make a charge is to avoid llm <'barity basis. The otlier is 
to give support to the Eiuploynmut Bureau. 

Q. Do the bulk of them have higher lees?—.\. Am m»t informed as to that. 1 do 
not think so. 1 think, ns far as I am informed, that tliere is a. good deal of freedom 
of I'ontract on that i>oiiif. 

Q. You have testified, as I nmlorstand, that the lees in»w <-barged by you mp not 
reamiievatne—that you are conducting part, at least, of \onr business at a loss. 
Are iou recouping oti the other part of >otir business for tlie loss in the free work 
yon are doingf—A Wliat otlier imrt, sir? 

Q. Well, ia there any part of the imsiiiesH you arc doing at a loss?—A. I am 
s]>eaking of St. Bartholomew i'hnplo.Miient Bureau as a whole; for.lannary, Febru¬ 
ary, and March there was a delicit. Whether there will he adelicil at the end of the 
fiscal yoar or not I am not jirepared t** say. 

Q. But under the conditions you have reason to anticipalc the saim^ 1 liave 

reason to fear there will he a loss. 

Q. How is that lo.ss recouped?—A. 1 <lo not see how it can he, except through the 
trciasiiry of the jiarish. 

Q. That is, if it can not come out of the business.—A. If it can not come out of 
the husiDcsH. 

Q. Are yon practically running a free cst^iblivibmeut to that degree?—A. Philan¬ 
thropic to tilml degree. 

Then it is only a quoatiou of oegioc between you and the State eatahlishmont, 
is it not? I understand you that the State establishment Is free entirely.—A. 
Entirely free. 

Q. And yours is praidicallv so ?—A. We do not aim to be. I think we can arrange 
that by cutting <Iown expenses so tha t we will como out even at the end of the year. 
We are going to try to do sm That is what we aim to do. We want to do it. 

Q. Yon are not limning the institution as a money-making concern!—A. By no 
means. We want it to ]>ay its own way, and wo are going to make it do so if we 
possibly can. It ought to, if possible. 

(By Mr. (Jlarke.) Do you think it is any part of the Imsiaess of the State to 
furnish or find employment for people?—A. I have no reason to oppose the State 
free employment bnroan in any of its pin poses or operations if its purpose is to 
place needy employees in position. rLore are many applicants for employment 
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who do not go to that oifi<5e bocause it makes no chargo for 2)osltion9, aa they think 
they would ho receiving charity. Mr. IWlin contenda that it in not a charity, that 
it is supported ])y the taxpayers of the^tate, bat the ap^)licaDta for eniployment do 
not all SCO it that way. They prefer the private pay omcea, just as a man seeking 
nje<li(ral ultendance prefers his private ])hysiciaii rather than the free dispensary. 
ApplicaiilH for ernployment aro not taxpayers. The henciits derived iiy these appli¬ 
cants from the .State free bureau are paid for not by themselves, but by some one 
else. In this sense they may he right in maiutamiug that the free bureau, us to 
them, is a charity. The taxpayers dorivo a benefit from the free State bureau in 
only one wa,\—it is a conveiiienco to some oftbeni ns employers. It can not be said 
that employers are saved by that bureau from the jiiinoyaiice of luiving their prem¬ 
ises invaded by applicants for employment, because 9 out of 10 of the applic.ante for 
employiiM iit in that bureau ai'e women for domestic Horvi{!o, a (‘lass of a])plioaiitH 
who never solicit woi'k by goijig to the }ioiii(>s of employers nninvited. Then, t<»o, 
so far as ciinployers arti concerned, many of the taxpayers who, as Mr. Bealin claiiuH, 
aro th(3 persons who pay for the maintenance of the free .StJite bureau, are not 
employers of Imlp of .any kind, an<l of those taxpayers who aro einploy<ir8 Jewjuitron- 
izo that bureau as compared with tlie number of employers who ]»aLronize the 426 
private pay employment agencies in Greater fs'ew York. I do not mention this as 
an o])jeetioi! to the fr<‘u Inircau. I mention it only fur the sake of distinction between 
the private pay agency and the free public agency. Tlie same distinction exists, 
nossibly, as regards t-axpayers that exists between private and imblie, schools. Kacli 
nas its field and ])roper place and should not attempt to impair tha nsefiilnesH of the 
other, hilt rather set an example of excellence which the other may emuljite. Many 
employers do not patronize tl>o free bureau because they assume that the fn'c hiirean 
attracts the unthrifty or the otherwise undesirable ajjplicauts. My obs{‘rvation 
has hi'<‘n, after considerable experience in studying applicants for employment, 
that lack of money is not, prima facie, an evidence of lack of character or ability, 
although the possession of money may be good evidence of the ijossession of both. It 
is a fact, however, that the free Imreait, while aiding the deserving poor v h»> are in 
need of work, dex's not obtain the registration of self-reliant persons who do not 
choose to bo dependent njmn State aid. I do not mean the jxmr and jiroud only, but 
the fairly well-to-do and independent, who, when out of work, prefer to do biisiness 
on a business basiH. An emjtloyment agent who is jiaid by employcrK or (unployoos 
for his services is under not only a moral obligation, but is bound by a legal obliga¬ 
tion, having in it a monetary consideration, t<> perform the services and do them 
well. Tiio pay ollico has this advantage over the free office. It has tlie activity of 
enterprise. It wins (dionts and patrons by deeds of kindness, also, whicli aro impos¬ 
sible in tlH3 free ofilce, how'ever charitably inclined. Besides giving counHcl and 
enconragoiiient to assist the struggling applicants to seek employment, t)»ey lend 
money without interest to ap]dieaiits who .are well known to thenn, they advance 
car fares, place many applifuiutH in positions, and trust them for payment or make 
!u> clinrgo whatever, or act us bankers for the saving of wages which servants going 
to distant places for a season’s work do not wish to take with them, but which they 
may wish to draw upon during their al»sence or receive in full on their return to 
town. There is charity in abundance given in the private pay employment agen- 
ci(‘S as occasion re<{uires. So far as the State is concerned, I do not think it is a 
necessary part of its business to furnish or fmd eniplo,>ment for people in the city 
of New York in normal, prosperous times like these, nor do 1 think tlie State ought 
to create avenues for bestowing charity if the occasion does not nuiuire it. 
The private employment agencies in the city of New York relievo applicants 
for employment from having to ask cliarity, while dealing charitably with all; 
and being self-supporting they relievo the general public of the burden of 8ui»- 
porting them. They are maintained only by those p('rBouH who pay for serviccB 
remhu-ed them under the contract of agency. As to the success of the free State 
employiiumt bureau in this State and other States, I respectfully refer your atten¬ 
tion to the ox(3oUent compilation of farts and opinions coutaiued in Mr. Bogart's 
paper, already mentioned. 

Since giving my testimony to the commission and before presentation of the proof 
of it to me for revision, 1 have made a thorough inquiry into the comiltion of employ¬ 
ment agencies in the city of Buifalo. The iuioriiiation I obtained modifies Mr. Bea- 
lin’s tostimon.N materially in one Awy important particular, .ludgo King lias not 
been on the bench there as police jnstiro for about 3 years. The ordinance now 
regulating employment agencies there went into effect in June, 1898. This was 
bofore the Ford-Kelsey bill was presented in Albany. It is the testimony of the 
present JnsLico (Murphy), the license clerk in the mayor's office, and 9 emjdoyment 
agents whom I interview'ed, the best in tlie city, including the Women’s (Jbristian 
AsBO(dation. that the ordinance has worked very well indeed, having reduced the 
number of agonci(‘.8 to 23 through its annual license fee of only $24, and easily and 
ed’ectually removed the fraudulent practices described by Mr. Bealin, which were 
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prevali'iit t-h'iro in iunjr’s <lay, brlWo t.lu‘ (mtiiiaiii'c wont into olVort. 'Dial 

onliinnu’o in :i iimniinpal onlinanoo, and it maijyiii/tw tin* rif^bt of tbo a^cnt to be 
«‘ot»{H-nHnt;<*d for HorviroM an<l r(‘iinbiM^«*d foroutlayH although no employ mont roHuItw 
from bis ctlVirts. Some of its provisions oonld be improved npuu, 1 tbink, but as it 
is it bus worked so well tiiat no criticism can be made to-day about the condition of' 
tbe einjdoyment agencies in liuftalo. 

'i’estiinony cbisod. 


Wasiiincjton. ]). (^. Morcli !>, luol. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. SIMON WOLF, 

lUoruetf ol /«M‘, iVaHhiiifiton, />. (\ 

The coinnuHsi(»n mol at Hk-lO a. in., Mr. IMiillips presiding. At Ibal liiiic lion. 
Simon Wolf, Washin^t(»n, 1>. ('., an attorney at law, was intr(Mln<‘ed as a witm-ss 
and. beinji; (inly sworn, testified us follows: 

(.) {IJy Mr. lilTcHMAN .) Will you kindly ffive yonr name, post-oflice address, and 
occupation ?—Simon Wolf; K street, Wasbingt(»n, 1). uttoruey lit law. 

C^. Von iiave.been tlie representative of tlie United Sluti's (toverninent abroad at 
onetime?—A. 1 have, f was consul-general and agent <U|>loniatique to Kgypt. 

Q, Yon Iiave Ix'en f(»r a great many yi'ars eonneet,ed with the fraternal and i»enev- 
olent societies of tbo Hebrew people?—A. Yes. 

Von are familiar in a general way with the im-jisures taken by those \>eople lor 
the roooptiou aiid diHsemiiiation ()f the immigration that comes into this e.oniitry i — 
A. I am. 

Q. Yon hav<‘ be<*n eonneeted with the organisation of li’nai Ifrilh, have y<»u 
not?—A. Yes. 

You are at tbe present time ..piesideut of that <irgani/.ation?—A. I \va.K u)) 

to lost May, 

Q. Is that an organization iiaving in a general way eharge of iheso matters?—A. 
No; 1 will exjdaiii. 

y. Then g<‘ on iu y<nir own way.—A. In the tirst place, iln* Jews of tin* Uniteii 
States have never, either in their collective or individual capacity, bail any organi¬ 
zation lookiny to or aiming at .lewisli iiiniiigration in any way or manner. The 
e.sodn8 caused b\ juu-aecution iu Unssia in 1^82 was the first cause which stirred the 
peojile of our faitb, citizens of tbo Uiute<l States, t<» care for, to distribute, and 
assiinilato tliose of tin* HuH'oroi's who had found tlieir way to fiiis country. At that 
time lea.tling representatives of the Jews of the United States met iu the city of New 
Voik, and, fearing that the largo number of people that would bo dum}>Ojl on the 
United States would become not only a moua«:o for tbo moment but. a great burden 
upon their coreligionists, they appointed representative men to go to Kuropo and 
confer with leading Jews of London, Ihirliu, Frankfort, Vienna, Paris, and other 
centers, and to prevent tliis wholesale immigration and divert as mucli as possible 
the large stream of unfortunato refugees. Notices wore pnblisbed in the Jewish 
press of the disturbed districts warning the ]>ooplc against precipitate flight from 
their homes, and especially against indiscriminate emigration to America. A groat 
deal was accomplished at that time, and but a fraction of the immense number of 
expatriated Jews of Unssia came here. Of those who came, many were impover¬ 
ished, and to the end that these should not become a burden to the country or to 
local comuniuities the generous-hearted citizens of the United States of Jewish faith 
took them in hand. Thus, for instance, we received some 10 or 15 families in Wasli- 
iugton, for whom wt5 cared. They were men that were engaged in various imlus- 
trios. One was a shoomakci’, another a carpent<‘r, another had been a dairyman. 
For one man wo purchased cows, and lie hold the milk; for another wo purchased a 
horse, and he di<l work on the roads; to another man we furnished tools for his car¬ 
penters trade, and for another man tools for his work as a shoemaker, 'fhese p(*o- 
pie Lave maintaineil themselves, and are now in this city, as others like them are iu 
nearly i^vory center of oiir country, and are indnstrious, law-ahiding, prosperous 
citizens. 

'fhe exodus continued for a year or two and then diminished for 7 or 8 years, until 
18H1, wlieu all at once the same conditions, only aggravated, broke out again in Uus- 
Hia. It was at that time that Huron Maurice de Hirsob, the well-known Jewish 
philauthrojnst, whose acts of honcvolcncts have become known throughout the 
wtjrld, otfered the Czar some $10,000,000 for the purpose of establiahiug secular pri¬ 
mary schools for the Russian Jews, whose children were practically debarred from 
the public schools. Historically, it is stated that the Czar was willing and anxious 
to comply, but tbe riiliug party of tbe nobility in Russia prevented it, and jiersecu- 
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tiouft, move torriblo tiban f^ver, whto rtmcw*!*!. 'I’ho jioi^hbijrinir of Anstria 
and (Icrmaiiy attempted to Htcm tho uileo/’tiio /Iooidc rnrn‘f(!(i.‘4, and thews poftr pco 
pie were Jioinid<*d from ]>il]ar to poRt, until their condition became most depioralde. 
Nothing in the history of inankind has been more heartrending than tlie condition 
of tlioHo imfortnnato .lews. Deepit-e the edbrts to avoid it, a coaniderahle nnmber 
of tho refniiooH came to tlie United States, and a large projmrtion of the immigrants 
Hottlc<l in New York City. The American .few.s at onco addre.ssc.d theniRelves to tho 
task of Amoricani/ing tho nowcomera. Special attimtion was given to tho danger of 
jjanporizing th<*so people by unscientific charity, and therefore the greatcRt efforts 
were directo<l to educational niothods. To advance these and the moral, mental, and 
physical conditions of the poorer .lews, a considerable fund whh provided by Jiaron 
de Jlirscb, and the same was augmented later by lii.s widow, tho baroness. \Vbat is 
"known as the Haron do Ilirsoh Fund ih managed b> a board of tnisteos, of wliicb 
.Jndgo Moyer S. Isaacs is the preshlimt, and of which Hon. Oacai 8. Straus, lat(dy 
our ininiHtor to 'riirk<*y, Mr. .Jacob II. SchiJf, Mr. Soligman, ami Mr. Hoffman, of 
New York, and Mr. \V. li. H.ackenburg and .liidge Mayor Sulzberger, of Philadel¬ 
phia, are mombors. The truHt(‘eM have built iuduRtrial schools at various ccuters, 
and have in general aebioved H])l(!ndid ro.Hiilta. The .lows of New York established 
the great Kducational Allmnco on Fast Hromlway, the attendance upon which aver¬ 
ages in c\co8h of .'j,OOP ]>orHonH per da\. The Baroness de Hirsch made a loan of 
$100,000 to the building fund of tlUH institution, and tlicroaftor, being so much 
impressed l»y its iiHofulness, made ;i. gilt <)f the mortgage to the alliance. This insti¬ 
tution has taken an active part in the vice crnsoile that is now hehig waged in New 
York City. Mr. Isudoi’e Sfraiis is president. There also exists the Hebrew’l't*(dini- 
cal luHfItuTe, winch educates .Jewish Jjoya for mechanical and seientilic jinrsuits. Mr. 
Steinem, of New York City, recently guAO $100,<KK> to cstabli.sh the metal-working 
department. Tho institution has been achieving wonderful sncoosM, and is one of 
tho great factors in eliminating mendicancy and jmiipcriRTii. 

Q. fs tiiat the one witli which Mr. BhiiiHtcin is connected!'—A. Vos. That has 
been thoroughly established and is doing a vast amount of good. No doubt yon are 
aware of the eduoaJ ional im'thods pursued in all these institutions. 'J’he (’onstitn. 
fion<»f the I’nited States and the Declaration of Indepeudence are made a part of 
tho educational system, and on every desk of the children there is a tiny Ibiitod 
Stales tlag. 'I'ho (lutics <»r patriotiem are inculcated in the fullest degree. TlioDe 
(iirsch trust has also fonnde<i, or rather has Htimulat.Ml and encourageii what liad 
previously l>eeu founded under the first 4!Xodii.s <»f Jfii.ssbni refugees, the woll-known 
“Vineland Colony,” and other oolouies in New .Jei*8ey, and various Hcttlemeuts in 
(Connecticut. Tlnwe in Now .lersey, however, have proven most cdfective am) pros* 
perouH. They arc doing admirable work there. In the'se dilforent sotMemente are 
farmors, tilling tlio soil as their ancestors did thonsands of years ago. Tiiey aro u 
sober and law-abi<Hng poijple. They have no drinking shops and no police.' None 
are ne<*ossary. Thi'y take can^ of the-mstdves and various industries have l>een built 
np there in \'inolami niul other parts of New .Jersey. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) What ia the population, please, of Vineland ?~A. The lig- 
iircB are given in an article relating to the colonies, which I will submit: 

“THK NKW .IKURKY <?Ol.<)NIKs. 

“From tho iiidepciuh'ut New Jei-sey colonies at Alliance, Norma, Carmel, aud 
Bosimhayu, we ai’e in receipt of tletailed rcp<»rte by Mr. .1. (,’. Reis, one «»f the most 
earnest-minded and resolute of the lat^'r Kettlors at Norma. From these it appears 
that the sciticment at Alliance and around its railway station, Norma, eontainn 612 
inhahitams. composing fifi families, of these, 3^1 familie.s are devotfsd exclusively to 
farming; 111 to farming and tailoring combined; .36 to farming and other workshop 
occupatimis; 15 to tailoring exclusively. They own over 1,.50(1 acres of land, of 
which 630 are in fruit cultivation, .677 are devoted to truck raising, and the remain¬ 
der is uncultivated. There are 87 dwelling bouaoR and 141 additional buildings. 
Tho total valuation is $112,00(1 of which $44,000 is unpaid. The value of lost year’s 
7 )rodnrt was $17,808, of which $10,712 worth was sold and the remainder consumed. 
They own 55 horses, 70 cows, and 4,700 chickens. 

“ (’armol contains 89.Jewish families, compriHing471 individuals, ITieexclusively 
farming families uiiiuher 19, farming and tailoring 14, farming and trades other than 
tailoring 2.3, an<l tailoring exclusively JW. 'I'liey own 1,029 acres of land—113 under 
fruit, .604 uiiflor truck, and 450 uncultivated. There are 40 dwelling houses occupied, 
besides a number that are vacant, and 80 occupied outbuildings. Their liolalngs 
arc valmal at $84,574, on wbu li therercniainsan indebtedness of $20,273. The yearly 
product is valued at $12,58.6, of w'bicii $8,200 was sold aud the remainder consnined. 
They have 30 horses, 114 c(»ws, and 3,3(X) chickens. 

“The figures for KohCiiha> n weroobtained by Prof, A. L. Sabsovich, the well-known 
sHperinteudent of Woodbine (Jolony. At this place there are 47 settlers, holding a 
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total of 1,1^8 acres, of which 918 aro under nnitivation. Thoso colonists have 7,215 
fnilt trees, 28,770 grape vines, 128 horses and c-ows, and 0,000 rhi‘‘kens. 'I'ho valna- 
tiou is $85,520, »>n which there is an indehtedneas of $20d)8t». 

From tlieae aecoiuitH it is manifest that these colonies have quite passed the 
proldeinatic* stage, altliough some of the colonists are still inseenro in their holdings. 
All would i»e greatly heljied and the general cause he greatly furthered if some of 
the eOoi ts now lieing given to less promising tields of philanthropy were devoted to 
the cd'ieatioiml ami material upbuilding of these settlonjonts. 'Phe estahlishmont 
of a ))ropcrIy equi]>)»e<l winepress and of a eaniiing factory, under <'oinpctent busi¬ 
ness direction, would be a gnait dcsideratniii to the end in view.'* 

(MyMr. lii'n'intAN.) Von speak of Vineland. That is a village iMljoining Vine- 
land? It is not Vineland proper?—A. No; hiititisuaiially sodosignated. Vineland 
was the post-oHiee (jrlginally. Now there are 1 post-ofiices in the colonies. 

There is anothm sotthunent farther down in dorsey, Woodbine, is there not?— 
A. Ves. 

Now, in all those niovements and in all those endeavors there has never hemi on the 
part of the .lows 4if tin* Uniteil States an v organi/atiou tliat stimulated, (Uieonraged, 
(leHire<l, or v ished tins wholesale iiillus of their «‘orellgionists, and for the. v(*ry natural 
reason tliat, as the triulitions and cnstniiiHand liabitsol the.lews from timeimnieino- 
rial have been to help their own, the larger the number of unfortiiiiates Hint would 
come here, the larger the luirilon that w<uild 

ooinmunitios. And vv hile our hearts wiwe surcharged, as every human lieing’s should 
1 ) 0 , with ]>ity atnl sympathy, wi* naturally preltwrod tliat they should remain in tlie 
eonntrii'S in which they had hiMUi born, providi'd they conlil iihiu'O en.jov at least the 
immiiiiities, if not the privileges, of their lellow-countrymeii. lint this has legally 
been made impossihle in l^usHiaaiid in Uoiimania. Ily studying thetahleaol inniiigia- 
tion, as l'nruish<‘d 1 )y ^ leu era I I'^o wdmdy, you will hml that the streaiiis of immigration 
or ratiuT oi relhgi'es, caine mainly Iroin tlie Slavic States, and, within the last ii’iW 
vears, from .\usiria and its Slavic provnna*8. Kroiu the I'ountrios whore lln» dew is 
Ireufed witli e<(uaiily and is roeogiii/ed asaeiti/.en, there lias hccn scarcely any immi¬ 
gration at all. 'I'ho])copb' ai e r(*asonahly happy in their respect ive countries, juitl they 
aeeerrlingly <l<> not leave tlieir nallvi*. lands, ('vc.n for th<^ greater ojipoi’tmiitii'S they 
would naturally onjov lu*re. 1 n 1870, when tlie politi<'al fiTjiuuit in the llalkan htatos, 
whicii afforwards fosulted in tin- Hnsso-'l'uikish war, was lieginning to he of intor- 
tlonal nn])ortaiu'e. onr (lovernment, for tin* first time, felt called njion t'O have a 
iliplomatn* agent in ivoumania,and for that purpose l’resi(b*nt Grant aecrodited ISli. 
llenjainin V. !*ni\otto (o tite ih>uiiiauiaii (iovcriimeiit. Mr. J’oi.Kotto had I>eeu Cor 
live years tiie bca<l of tlie or<ler of R na.i IPritli, and, with l.lie consent ot our State 
Department, he took steps looking to tlie political amelioration o( the H<.uinniniau 
dews, witii a view to preventing their eiifoveed immigration from their homes. He 
fonmietl the Soi'iety of /ion, on the e\a.' t nioilel of the<*rder R’nai H’ritli, and orgnji- 
i/e<l It es[)<*.eia!!y as an edneationai agency, open and Biihi(‘e.t to governmental snjior- 
vi.sion. 'I'his societv, tlirongh Mr. I'oivotto, brought about the nuaignitiou of the 
dews 10 the 'Proatv of Rerlnt in 1878. By tin* provisionR of this treaty, tlirough the 
eO'orts cspecdally of hol’d BeaeonsHehl and I'linee Bismarck, the ymlitical rights of 
the dews in Boiiiininia were giuiraiittssl, ami for a. iiuimImt ol years the dews of Hou- 
inaniadi<l enjoy a higlier degree of tolerance and jirotiu-tion. But, within the la«t 
two years, as a resiiltof tlio Droyfivsugitatioii, aiiti-Somitism lias broken out afresh 
in Kouinaura, and over 20,1)00 men and woineii of that i^ountry ha\’e recently been 
compelled to h’ave their country, harasse-il, antagonized, persecuted, maligned, 
■with every jirivilege of hnmanit-y denied them, through the malignant conduct of 
the ministry of that period. Tlio’]Mesont ministry is more, liberal, but how long it 
w’lU last remains to be seen. A fraction of the refugees from Ronmania came to this 
country; but tie* larger number of thorn re<|uired no assistance, inasmucli as they 
possessed some means with which to e.-itaiilish themselves in the IJniteil States. 
Believing it to be iiiespedient that the mont helpless ones should seLtle in largo cities, 
the order of TViiai B rith addressed iUelf totlio task of Hee.nring omploymeait fortheso 
in difieront part.n of ih© country, and ho distributing them that they might the more 
reailily become Americanized 'Pin* plans of the order have been carried out and 
about 2,000 Roumanians have been distributed to over 200 different places in the 
IJniteil BtateH. Prior to tliis, however, corrcHiioiuleiico by cable a'l w'ell as by post 
had been carried on with the variouH communities of Kurope by Leo N. Levi, presi¬ 
dent of the ordei', urging the.iii to prcvenl all hut tlnwe fully competent to maintaiu 
tlieiuselvoH from coming to these, shores. TIicHtroaui of immigration haslieen, accord¬ 
ingly, laigel\ diverted. Some of these people wore attracted by tho Zionist move¬ 
ment to PaleHtine and went tliere; others went to Anatolia and to Cyjiriis, and some 
went to Argentina, ICverx ftPort was made by the .lews of the United Btat-^s, and 
especially by the order oi' B’uui B’rith, to prevent wholcKal© Lniinigration to this 
country, and wo accomplished onr purpose. The niiinborof immigrantH and refu¬ 
gees that ha>’e com© bore lia** been coiiijiarativoly small, and they have been of a 
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very oi‘<ler of manhood and womanhood—veryfluporior character, 
artisauH and iiiB(;haiH(59. One ship cjmiio over with llh jK-rMoiiN, ov-^ory one a bio to 
care ibr Iiimsolf or herself and to forward at omse to tho various ooiiterH in tiio 
interior of the country to make a living without lioeonnnff a biinJen. 

Yon will liud from the report of Kol^rt Watohhorn, sptM'ial a.^mt f)f the Ihirean 
of Iinraij^ratiou of the Treasury Department, that lie fonnd the con<lition in Ih»u- 
mania exactly as I have described it, nnd ho praises in no nnslinted words the 
(character, ability, intollijren<*e, and moral worth of these jieople. 

The order of Hhiai IVrith is nearly bO years ohl. It was tbnuded by a nuuilnT of 
oarneBt minded men (German immigraulH, mostly), win* had come licre niider nor¬ 
mal conditions, sh other immigrants came in thoso times. It lias had for its mam 
object tlio Americuui/ation of its members, and in this direction has aceosnidished a 
vast amount of educational work. 'I’lio ]>re8idont of t!je organi/ation dnring the 8.^ 
years ending May, 1900, was Mr. Julius Bieii, of New Vork, well known as a leading 
cartographer and as a map maker for many doparinieuth of oiir Goveninient. Under 
his direction the order spread throughout America, and has bo< n Hnccesslnlly estab¬ 
lished in Europe. There are lodges of the organi/.ation in Austria, iji fh-rmany, in 
Roumanin, in tlie Holy band, and efforts are now being made to start one in France. 

Thus you will see the seope and wide range of usefulness of lids order of B’nai 
IVritli as an }igou<jy of commercial and national progress Its fnin^tion is ])riniarily 
one of o<lnoation, and it strives to elevate the inoral and intellectual slandsjrd of its 
iiiemberR and to lit them to become worthy citi/ens of the United States, 

Q. Right there would it not he well t<i say Kr)melhing com-erniirg the inemhorship 
and resoureos of tlio organization in this e<uiiitry and soonf—A. Tim memherHlii]) 
of this organization is at present about 2(),(K)0. It hasTdistriets in the i 'nited IStaleK 
and 3 in Europe. The fifth district, for instance, in which Washington is inelnded, 
comhinoa the District of Columhia, Virginia, Maryland, North and South Carolina, 
and Georgia. 

I would state that it is not only in the direction of education thal this organiz.a- 
ti<»n and kindred organizations have worked, hut also in the founding of hosiiituls, 
of Iiomoa for the aged, of orphan aK^luma for unfortunate, ihildreu, of free lihrarioH, 
and of industrial schools. In the city of tJeveJand there I'xists, I su)>])OHe, the 
model or]diau asylum of the world. It has been 8«> regardf^d. In the city of Atlanta 
there is an orphan home, which wjw estahliHhed by the order and of wliieli I inue 
been the preshlent sineo its foundation 2.5 years ago. in VonUers the order lias a 
homo for tlio aged. In New Orleans there is an orphan asylum of the lughest 
ettleieucy, managed ami supported in part by the order. At Denver it snpjauts a 
national hospital for consumptives which is open to the world without rofenmeo to 
creed or nationality. In I’hiladclphia there is a hospital, originally initiated by 
tho order and ojieii to all people irrespective of faith, and a manual-tvnining aehool 
directly eonlrollod by it. In New Orleans ihorc is a hospital and a home fuinxhal 
by .ludaii Touro, but now largely maintained and endowed by this onlor. In New 
York there is what is known ns tlie MaimonideH Library, and tin* number of liooks 
taken from that library, in comparison, is far in excess of tlie number taken from 
the public libraries of New York. 

But tlie work of the B’nai B’rrth is only part of what has l/een done to further tho 
ofVectivo assimilation of the Russian Jewish refugees in onr American Common¬ 
wealth. Ill every largo city, and m many of tlie minor towns of tho oouutry, soei- 
etics have been organized and have worked earnestly to that end. In New York 
there is a vast network of afliliateil organizations which are ramilieations from the 
central hoilyof tho Uuited Hebrew Charities, and whicli all deal, almost oxelusively. 
with this element of the population. Beeides the aid given for the relief of actnal 
{diysleal necessities, including'hospitals, orphan asylums, churchos, and other like 
institutions, there is centered in the Educational Alliance a system of day schools, 
night schools, and manual-training schools, which aff ord instruction to thousands of 
luipils of all agi’S and of both soxes. A similar situation is presented in Philadel- 
phia^ where the Foster Homo, the Hebrew (.onvwntiou Society, with its day, nigiit, 
and industrial sciiools, the Maternity Hospital and the United Hebrew Charities, as 
well as the National Farm School at Doylcstowii, nil deal with practically no other 
class than the Russian Jews. A similar condition prevails in Baltimore, in Boston, 
in IMttsburg, Cincinnati, ('hii ago, St. Louis, San Francisi'o, Portland, Oregon, and, 
in fact, as alreu<ly stated, in all tlie larger communities tiuoughout tho land. In 
Chicago, notably, a very widely variHe<l system of <diurity Las been estahlDbed, 
which includes, especially, a luauual-traiiuug school of the first rank. There is also 
the great hospital founded by tho heirs of Michael Reese ami open to comers of every 
faith. 

You will understand, gentlemen, that the revolution of 1848 brought the first not¬ 
able number of Jews to this country. They wero principally Germans, who have 
since become some of the foremost citizens of our c<»nntry, active in war as well as 
peace. Many of these immigrantN still live and they and their descendants feel a 
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kef^n interest iu tlKiir oorcli^'ionisi<< who aro opiiroHSiMl and perHoriitrd, uHido from 
the keen interest they tnke in the «*anso of hiiinauity «;eiierally. 

I have lieeu lor the last 25 years the presidoiit of the eoininitlee on civil and 
relijfious rij^hts of the Union of Amerienn Hebrew (toui^re^ations of the United 
States. This or^ani/.atiou iiniiiitaiiiH a eolle^e in (.‘incinnati, uhieh was founded 
by the late l)r. 1. M. Wise, and which is well known and leeogniztMl us a great 
educiitional institution. And througlioiit th(‘se 2.5 years 1 have had more or less 
intimate connection and frequent coniaei. with the various hpanches of onr Uovorn- 
inent, espe<nally the Immigration ihireau and the State Department, through my 
work in < aring for aud protecting the rights of the .lews, individually and collec¬ 
tively, at home and abroad, so far as it cam^^ within the })ower of an American citi¬ 
zen HO to do without infringing the constitutional law.s of onr coniitry. 

As 1 said, so far from there having been any Hystcuiaticen'ort to stimulate iininigra- 
tion, all om* strivings Iiavo been to regulate, and, if possible, to reduce it. Whatever 
Inis been <lon« has been in the natin-eof hniiiauitarianism, of i»rote<'tiou, of educa¬ 
tion, of assimihition; and wc aro thoroughly in sympathy 'vith every elfort of this 
({overnnient to prevent improper iminigrati<m, «ir such as mav prove inimical Id thiH 
country. 

We are m full accord with the laws that have beeu passed to i»rcvent tin' immigra¬ 
tion of criminals or jiainmrs, or diseased porsous, or any persons that are unlit to 
e.njoy th(' franchise of our (iovernment; but W'e do know one fact, and it can not be 
strongly em|diasi/e(l, and that is that the vant inajorilv of the inimigrants of all 
iiationalitlos wiio havunn tlic last 50 or (50 years <-ome to this country, and who an' 
now tin- hone and sinew of American citizenship, came in pmeticaUv the same con¬ 
dition of financial poverty as that in wldcb the inajorily of the immigrants c(»mc 
now, a ])(>\M'rt.y wliich is etten made the pretext fer projects of exclusion. 

I romemlier that when 1 came with my grandparents in tS-lS wv had scarcely $5 
to our name. A relative who liad come 5 or (1 years before met us and cared for ns. 

I do not w ish for a mormmt to insinuate that the country has Hjieidally ]»roIii<*d by 
my being permitt«‘d to land, but I am sure it has not lost anything; and so it hoH 
boon with nearly all of the immigrants who have come liere, and many of wlmm 
have made tins country greater and more happy. 

'Ihcre is no fuinl nvailalde in this coiiutiy, either out of th(' funds of the Order of 
H’nai ifrith or out of tlie Harou De llirsch Trust Knud, for paying i he transportation 
hither of any of these refugees or nnfortnnatc immigrants. 

(}. IIow are tile fun<lH provided for this charitable work, and tliis work of <Ustri- 
hution to which yon have referredf—A. The transportation to tlie difi’eront points 
in the interior of tin' country is paid out of the chanty funds of tlie various larger 
conininmtieH. At the seabonrd cities, the Ba:on Do Hirsch Trust Knud contributes to 
reUcse these contm-s and to scud these people to the vurions places to which they 
have bemi allottoil. 

Q. How are these various asylums maiiitaiiieil, to winch yon have reforredf—A. 
They are maint.iined solelv by the voluutary cool.rihutions nff.hu momhers of the 
order aud of the Jew's generally in the respective districts. 

In addition, 1 may lake occasion to state that in Denver there was founded last 
year a liospital for Jewdsh consumptiveH, which is imniitaiiierl largely by the t)r<ler 
of ITmii Inuth, encli nicmher of tho order in the United States eontribiiting 25 cents 
annually toward the maintenance. Jews from all over the country become annual 
subscribers.' (hie of the lady agents of this iiistitutiim was liere tho other day, and 
1 went around with her, and ni a short time we succeeded in raising $500 in annual 
contributions for that very wortiiy charity, which takes in no pay patients w'hntever, 
hilt only those wlio are niifortunat-e aud unable care for themselves. 

Q* (liy Phii.i.m’n. I Is there any objection to the existence of that institution 
inUolorado!'—A. Ohjectlou? 

(.j. Yes: anioug the citizens iu the community f—A. None at all. In Denver there 
me 0 or 7 hospitals curing for consiimiitivcs who pay, and this institution is only 
another of similar character. You see, Jewish coiisumjitives were tiocking to 
Denver on account of the climate, ;uid they became a great tax and burden upon 
that Hinall Jewish comninuity; and hence th®ir coreligionists throughout the coun¬ 
try ami tin* enter of iVnai B’rlth took the matter up and assisted. A numhorof 
philanthro}d8tB in ditferent parts of the coniilry gave a thoiisaiul to live thousand 
dollars each. One gentleman gave t»*n thousand and Mr. OrahtehliT, of Louisville, 
tho president of the hospital, gave $20,(M)(f 

(By Mr. Lricii.MAN.) 'fhese institiitionH are aLo sustainc-d Im bequests by 
benevoleut .lewish ]>eop!e.'—A. Yos. for instance, 1 received for the home iu 
Atlanta, from the Baroness de Hirsch $7,500; aud she showed her liberality and her 
world-wide recognition of all faiths in that, when I wrote to her, she Heni^ me a 
chock for $5,fK)0 for Garfield Hospital of this city. Furthermore, quite a number of 
members of the order, and other Jews, have iueared their lives for the benefit of the 
homes for tho aged and of the orplian asylums. Tlie other day I received obeoks 
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from thorclativeH of tliroe ]»or8onH wlio bad died and who had insured their lives 
for the liemdit of Iho orphan homo in Atlanta, eaeh of them foi .t!1,000. Jio(]iioHts 
are made freqnentl.v. i was called up day before yesterday by a gentleman from 
Richmond who wantiHl to know the exact title of the Hebrew Orphan Homo in 
Atlanta, as a client of itis wanted !<» leave somethiu^' by will. And what is trno of 
the home in Atlanta is nn(}nestiunably eqnally true of almost everyone of these 
institiiiions. They do not receive a dollar from any public or State treasury. Of 
(course tiiere are quite a lar^n numlior of Christian friends lirin^' in tbe communities 
where these institutions exist who rec^ognize the worth and value of these insti¬ 
tutions and who iimlmibtcdiy contrihnte annually and possibly leave something in 
their wills. But titeyare not very numerous, as we do not make propagandti in 
that direction. We have a pride in caring for oiir own, apart from doing onr share 
as citizens in oveiy other dir<*ctioti. 

Q. Does your work contemplate >uid carry out. in some localities, manual training 
for the younger ]»ortion of your peoplet—A. It does in Cleveland, in Rhiladeljthia, 
and in Atlanta. In tite Atlanta asylum we not only care for the orphans while they 
are with ns, hut we try and seenrti for them employment afterwards. We educate 
the girls to he housemaids and cooks—the great social problem in the future of our 
country; and the boys !>ecome mechanics, artisans, and stenoCTaphers and type- 
writtii’s. Wo have had two weddings in onr oq>han home in ^c last three years. 
Aftier the girls Lave gone away they consider themselvos still under our gnardiau- 
ship, and the weddings were lield at tbe home. All the children were present and 
had a glorious time. 

(). Is not this the case also at Woodbine, in New Jersey?—A. Absolutely; and in 
Philadelphia, as I have alrtnidy remarked, there is an industrial school under tlie 
onlerof the IVnai BVifch; and we have industrial schools under the order of Il'nai 
IVrith in .Inffa and in Jerusalem. rDdee<l, when I was cousul-geiuTal to Kgypt J 
aided in tlie starting of a lodge of the order at Cairo, Mgypt, which has done a large 
amount of good; and all the good done in this direction naturally, like a wave cur¬ 
rent, reaids to aid us heri^. 

Q. (By Mr. PiiiM-ii’S.) At some point In your statement will yon come to the 
unmiicr of the Israelites or Jewish people in the world? Have yon an idea of about 
the number?—A. Yes; there are at present lietween nine and ten millions. 

Q. How are they distriimted?—A. There are between iive and sis millions in 
Russia. 

Indeed?—A. Yes; and the others are scattered all over the world. 

(i. Could you give the reason why so jiiany drifted into Russia?—A. Yes; brieliy. 
They mo\ fid eastward from tbe Rhineland under the stress of persecutions during 
the Middle Ages, and were welwined by the Kings of Bohemia and Poland. They 
grew in numbers there and lived at peace until Bohemia was conquered by tbe 
Hajmburjis of Austria, and Poland, Iat«*r, ln^came a prey to the Muscovites. Since 
then, especially in Poland aud Lithuania, tbe Jews have sntfered, in common with 
the i(omaii Catholics aud Baptists, from the political and religious enmity of the 
Rnssians. A considerable number found tbeir way to central Bnrope after their 
es']>ulsioD from Spain. 

Q. About the time Coinmbns discovered this country? In that perseution f—A. 
Yes. 

C^. At the time of tbe establishment of the inquisition?—A. Yes. In 1876 Mr. 
Hnekeuburg, of Philadelphia, and myself tabulated a census of the Jews of tbe 
United States, and at that time—in 1X76—there w'ere only, as far as we could find, 
150,000 .lews in the United States. But owing to these persecutions in other lands 
that nnmher has of cmirso very largely increased. 1 suppose there are at jirwent 
in the United States between 800,0(K) and 900,000 Jews. Yet, as 1 have shown in a 
book published by me, entitled The American Jew as Soldier, Patriot, aud Citizen, 
there wore a larger number of .lews in the Northern and Sontbern Armies, in propor¬ 
tion to their numbers, tlian of men of,any other faith in the United States. 

Q. (By Mr. J.itchman.) Is there any means by which the Jewish population of the 
United States is shown in the census of 1900?—^A. I think not, except so far us the con¬ 
gregations would show. There has been a question and a contention, of which yon 
are no doubt aware, as to scheduling or tabulating the immigrant Jews us Jews. 1 
protested against this classiilcation to Mr. Powderly, and we had a oonfereuce in 
the city of New York, at which he and some of bis agents were present. People 
come in as Austrians, Italians, Hermans, Greeks, and not as Catholios or Protes¬ 
tants. The religions proclivities of the individual is no coneern of the United 
States. And 1 believe the Attorney-General, in answer to the question propounded 
by the Superintendent of the present census, sustained that view. That is a matter, 
however, which you can easily ascertain. 

Q. How, then, can you fonn on estimate that there are but 800,000Jews in the United 
States?—A. I say we ourselves have estimated that number. The number of syna¬ 
gogues is given, with their location and their membership, just as are other places of 
worahip. 
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Q. (Ily Mr. Pnn.lJi‘8.) Abont what peiMtent of the .JewiBh people belong to the 
cbiirrh —oMetul tmyogue worsliip?—A. Anion;; tho^e who ailherc: strictly to the 
Hncienl .lowiali ritual slimI nearly all arc mcinberH of the r,\ nayfo^^iie; of the 

reform JewH there is ((uite a coutiu^ent who are not uioinbers of any coti^re;;ation, 
yet who contribute to every Jewish charity and every .lowish edneatioiial onterin iee. 
Of course I do not suppose you want to go into the differonoe between the orthodox 
and the reform element? 

Q. You spoke of the general thrift of the Jewish people. How is it in New York, 
in the Jewish settloiuentH there? Are not a great msiiiy of them, or quite a huge per 
cent, engaged in the sweat shop work in thatmiarter of the city?—A. There have 
been and undoubtedly still are many undesirable conditions in that respect, but 
much has been done to ameliorate- these conditions and to prevent their growth. 
1'he so-called sweat-sho]) system is not at the present time so Hcrlons a conditi<ui as 
it was a few years ago, owing to the fact that the people in New York have taken 
hohl of it energetieally and Kystomatically and intelligently. 

Q. Well, in that portion of the city about where Five Points used to bo, liow <lo 
the Jewish people compare with the Italians and others that are iininigrantN to this 
country in sweat-shop work?—A. There is, strictly speaking, no such conipjinscni 
to be made, because the Jews of that section are of a far higher grade of inaiihaod 
and intelligence. As the New York Sun stated in an editorial a few years ago, when 
there was a great deal of trouble among the laboring men, the Jewish laborers, when 
Friday evening comes and the Sabbath commences,withdraw from all thiMleliberations 
and from the vicinity of their shops to their places of worship, and are always law- 
aldding and orderly, showing a high grade of moral and religious inhlinet, whirh tlio 
others never do. 

Yon think there are not as many of them engaged in the sweating industry as 
of other elementH?-—A. The sweat shops, or, more accurately, the sinall slnqis, arc 
those of tlie tailoring industry, and tho operators are nearly all Ifussian Jews. But 
the Educational AUinuce and the industrial schools, of which I have spoken, are all 
in that locaUt.Vj an<l thus, as you run easily imagine, a very beneficial intinence is 
osernsed in that (piarter. 

Q. The impression is proTo-lent, however, that a large per cent of the immigrants 
ami of the Jewish people have been engageil In the sweat shop service and work. 
That impression seems to prevail.—A. I am aware of it. Bnt it is not accurate, 
The subject has been tak(*n hold of and investigated by intelligent and impartial 
Amoricau citi/.cus not of the Jewish faith, and much of the popular impression 
regarding the matter w'ns fonud to ho oxoggeratod. 

Have the Jewish people been as ooiu|ietitiv'e among themselves as the Aryan 
race!—A, There is far more mutual help and charity among these Kussian-Jewish 
working people than among Immigiants of <»thor faiths, but there is also a keener 
and more searching competition. 'I’be Jew is innately individualistic, optimistic, 
and ambitious. Ho accejits charity only as a last resource, and would rather work 
for half a loaf thou take a whole one in charity. The poor immigrant may accept a 
low wage as better than none, but he is sharp to further bis own intorests, and uses 
the low wage only as a stepiiing stone to a higher one.. As a result, the strife 
between the wage taker and the wage giver and between the members of oaeh class 
comparatively is sharper and keener than among the other newcomers. In general 
1 may say that tho economic question involved in the ]»reHonc.e in this country of the 
Russian Jews is one that would quickly solve itself and vauisb from onr considera¬ 
tion if bnt tho condition out of which it has grown were normalized. So long as 
these people are forced out from their homes, as they have been, we here, in this 
land of freeriora and of hope, must permit them to find here an asylum, as all ot us 
hero have found one in tho past. But we may reasonably suggest to our Qovom- 
ment, and this conimissioD is in a position to make the suggestion, that it might use 
its iutiuenco with the Government of the Czar to do justice to bis Jewish subjects, 
and not to enforce on the American people the alternative of taking the luuileu of 
alleviating the miseries of Russian opprcNsion or shutting onr gates against its 
victims. 

The late President Harrison stated, in the following forcible language, in his third 
message to Congress, the feeling of each and every citizen of the United States: 

“This Goveninient has found occasion to express in a friendly spirit, but with 
much oarnostiiess, to the Government of the Czar its serious con^rn becanso of the 
harsh measures now being enforced against the Hebrews in Russia, By tlie revival 
of anti-Semiti<‘- laws, long in abeyance, great onmlierB of those unfortutiate people 
have been constrained to abandon their homes and leave the Empire by reason of the 
impossibility of iiudiug subsistence within the pale to which it is sought to confine 
them. The immigration ot these people to the United States—many of tho other 
countries being closed to them—is largely increasing, and is likely to UNsume pro¬ 
portions wbiob make it dlfflciilt to find homes and employment for them here 
and to seriously affect the labor market. It is estimated that over 1,000,000 will be 
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forced from liiWHui within ;* few yeare. The Uehrew is never ii hegf'Bv; he bus 
uIwuyH kept tb<* I.iwh, <jff,en uiuler aevore jiml opprewBive civil restiictioiis. Itiw 
uIho true tlijit uo race, sect, or cluse has more limy eareil for its own than the 
Hebrew race. Hut the suddon transfer of Bnch a multitude, under comlitious that 
tend to strip thorn of their Hinall accumnlationB and to depress their energies and 
j'onrago, is neither good for them nor for us. 

• ‘ The banishirient, whether by direct deci*ee or by not less certain indirect methods, 
ot so large a number of men and women i« not a local question. A decn c to leave 
one country is, in the nature of things, an order to enter another, some other. This 
consideration, as well as the Huggestums of hninanity, fnruish ample groniHi for the 
remonstrances which wc have presented to Russia, while our historic frieudship for 
that (lovernment can not fail to give the assiirauce that our I’epresentations are thos(‘ 
of a sincere wellwisher.’^ 

Mr. Louis L. Levy, of Hhiladolphia, has written a very able and exhaustive report 
u hick contains a great deal of very siibstaiitiiil information iu regard to statistics 
and to what has boon accomplished by the various organizations In this country, 
wbi<‘li I submit. Mr. Levy is one »»f tlic most recognized anthorities on the subject. 


.IKWISH IMMKIUANTS' 
jliy Lotus Ktlwanl l^'vv.| 


1.UOAI. hTATISrn's 

In Huhmlttlng to thn assopitition Hu's rc|>*»rt h>r llic year ending Novi'nihcr. 3. 1900. I have To note 
my rc'grft that jny orolongcfl iiliH’iict' (roiu my jircusUiUKsl p(»si. in l•<•ntlc<•tu>Il willi the cvpositloTi 
ill I*»»ris, iitis belated its piesviitulum. Our seiTclarj, Wi. Hi*0uiuii. and our trejiMirer, Mr. Feis, were 
also in Kurope during n purl ui thw tune, but tluML-ssoeiatioii’s wmk, 1 u*-(<l M-nrrelj tuld. sullercil no 
inlerruiitioii throughout this period, having been continued ns usual by our agent, Mr. Fhrluh 
uiKb'r the supervision ot our honored vicoprosUleni, Mr. Abraham Kaufnmii. That (hosi* nJio had 
<‘iiargeol the assoeiation’s Interests during the Mimiiicr ami full of the ])ast tearlmind their ofliees 
no .sinecure will be apparent from even a orlcf review ol the dale at liaml. 'J'Jie number ol Jewish 
immigrants at this port during the year ending NovemU'rl, I9C0. wns8.«7U. more tlmn double that 
ol the precediug year, which was 1,{M9; and ol this year’s arrivals more than two-tlilrds—uumcly, 
•J.7UH—reiK'hed here during the last (5 months of the term. The summer is naturally the season whtbi 
iitunigralton is always the heaviest. Imt the disproportion has this year bci'ii grealerthan usual. The 
(•aiise ot Uiis luis lK‘on the sudden ciistiirlMinee of the Jewish jJojailHtKins of Itounmnia and soutiiern 
Iluviia, and the eouiinued di.Mirgamzmmn uj ibiliela. a eou<lltton t<» whicli 1 will have furth(‘r ncca 
sum to allude. 

The general Immigmiion to this port iluring (he {Mist year immtM'nsi ‘JO.OM, a.s against 11,079 for the 
}>n‘ce<itng period, an Increase of some i2 {ler cent. Thtis, while the Jewish Immigration at Philudel- 
{>hialn istW was 11.7 per cent of the total, the proportion in 1900 was 19.2. In isys ii was 18..'), and in 
1897,11.6; but in IH'M it was 20 per cent, and in 1893.26 per cent. Thene fluctuations result in the 
iimin from exigenetes of i he trans-Atlantic steamship service, the strike of dock laborers nt 1 he North 
8<.‘a ports last snmm<<r alTording a notalile o.tanipIe. 


■.KNKIIAI, SIATiailO.. 

The improvement In thi* condition ot industry and eominerce m our country during the jiast year 
or two, together with a tendency to a reverse* eoiidition in Kiirope, 1ms TesuU(*d In greally augment¬ 
ing lh(«general Immigration movement toourshon*s. 

In 1899 the total immigration to (he linilisl SUil»*s was tigured by rionimis.sioiier-(ieneraI Powderly 
(for the (i.scul year) at 337,IXX). lor I9(X) lus total, (umntuig immigrants by both steerage and cabin, 
f(K)ts up to some 616.(XK), an increase during the latter year of Home .')3 jx'r cent. 

From figure.s at hand regarding our larger landing plactis, together with close estimates of the 
remainder, it apjiears that the total Jewish immigration to the tinitwl States <luring the year ending 
November 1 ultimo was about (KJ.tXK) During the preceding 12 months tiie numlicr was about 37.(X)0, 
sliowing an iticreose during the {we-simt year of some 67 per cent. Our figures are for a period 4 
months later than the Government data, and us these 4 months are those of heaviest Immigration, 
the dlscrepaney between the two rathis is prt^bly very much Icsh. Making scune calculated allow- 
luiecfl for this aiffenmee, it apjiears that while the percentage of the Jewlsa euntingcnt in (he total 
immigrutum won 11.9 in 1899, it was 12.2 In 1900, exactly the same a« In 1898. 


.StUiRCl'* OF THE IMMIGRATION. 

of our local arrivals more than 99 pi*r cent were registered as coming from the Slavic eimntrlefl of 
(tentrul Kimijs.*, and of the remaining 1 jier cent a imndx^r probably were natives of that, region. 
With regard to tliisasjKJctof the movemontClommiHHioner-General Powderly’aofficial tablc-salTonian 
instriK'tive study. From those compilations ItafipiMirsthatof (he total immigration from the UusNlun 
Kmjilro, mimhering 90,787, only 1,166 were Muscovite Russians, the remainder consisting of 12 .r>ir) 
yinns, IS,:t49 (semians (probably Stundist Baptists). 32,707 I*olcsand Lithuanians. 1,859 Scandinavians, 
and 37,011 Ji>ws, the latter belonging to all the various nationalities of the Emiur^;. 

t>f tile immigration from AtistriU'Uuugary. which reached the enormous total of 114,847, the highest 
figure.s in the liKl. there were 22,802 Foies (tiallcians), 29,183 Slovaks (Moravians), 13,776 Mog.sars 
(Hungurian.s), 2,832 Ruthenians (Stundlsts). 17,163 Croatlans and Slavonians, 3.orx> Bohemians, 6,901 
Gormans (Austrians), and besides some small nninbentof Italians and Dalmatians there were 16,920 
Jews. 

The majority of these latter, as we know from tlie current history of Uie dual monarchv, and as 's 
further Indicated by our own records, arc of Qallclan. Bohemian, and Auslrinn nationality, natlvi s 
of the lands whore the miasma of clericAilsni has sickened the body soclnl. 


t PrcHident’s report, i>resenieti at the sixteenth annual meeting of tlio association, February 7,1901. 
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'I'iio most marked illustration of the cflect of IhLspofiUleneeisalTordc^l by lUmmanlji. Of the 6,4.% 
inunigrants frcjm that country 214 only were clafwod as Rcximaniatis, 5H were Gormans, 2 were Poles, 
1 was a Bohemian, and 1 a Slovak. All the rest—namely, 0.1H3—were Jews. KoumunlanH by national 
ity, natives of the soil, and not only native, bat douhtleta in a large majority <»f cases defendants of 
thost; who had Is.'cii natives of the country lor conturitw before Jbxtmnnia had being as a State. Of 
ti)w<' refugees fiom Slavic civilnaition 672 (nearly 11 per cent) landed in this city. 

On the other hand, in the vast concourse of Italiana who throiige<i hitherward during the closing 
year of the nineteenth century, numbering over 100.000 wmK there were two .h'W.s, but whether 
Italian Jews or po.ssjbly Tunisian, Egyptian, or 1‘Kleatmlaii Jews, the ri’cord sayotli not. There are 
many Jew-sin Italy, some in l‘HrliamenL, Homo In the army, some m all the walks of i-ivilisccd life, 
Imt lliere Is no legalized anri-SeniitiBm there, and so the Italian Jews stick to their native soil because 
tlicy <‘an. 

A similar objeef ICHSim is affordx'd by h'numc, which amongIta meager eoutlngont of l,7:Vj j>migmnts 
jTU’liKlcil 17 Jews, none of tliem, in all i»robabilltj, natives fd French soil, trerniaiiy sent us last year 
J.s,.')07 emigrants: of lhe.f w<‘n^ Germans, l.wkl were Silesian Poles, and }i:i7 were Jews; but tlu* 

latter, if clasKilled by their nationality, would probably have brought the number of Silesians up to 
2.(K>U. Belgium, wltii a considerable Jewish poi>ulatit»n repnstcnted in its J’arliamcnt, sent out 968 
Eleniint'saml 218 French, and m addition to these 4 Jews, of whnt nativity is not stated. Ihdland, 
among 7Hr>innuigrauts to our country. Included 2 Jews, possibly Dubdi. From the Uni led Kingdom, 
among a total of 48,2:17, there wore 333 Jews,probably not all of British birth. From the Turkish 
Empire, among 4,247 immigrants, 114 were Jews. bntamongthe31,l.'>l arrivals from Denmark. Swtslen. 
and Korway, although these <*ountrle.s contain a considerable number of Jewish inhabitants, there 
was not a .single Jewish immigrant. t)n tla* i*ontrary the .Icwish |K)pulaiion of the north countries Is 
noted a.s increasing through settlers from outside, jmibably fnau the disturbed Slavic districts. 


«*OKmiioNs AimoAia 


For nuiny years past, indeed since the first great revunl of medifpvahsm in Ilussia in 18S2 drove 
-uch large nuiniierHof the refugees to our shores os to neecsiatate the organization of thi.s society, we 
liave anxiously scanned the oa.sLern polilhutl horizon mlhe hope of iliscernmgthe n-'orniseof a better 
(.lav. Jtnt as \\'t liie only certainty we have is that hustory will reptnit itself, and timt Huh storm will 
paj^u.s otheiKhave passed inthecenturle.Hon which weha>k biu-k. For the pre.sentlheouthK>k for the 
liumediiite intnre is far from being clear, and the retrosj^ectol the immediate i>ast is very saddening. 


IN KOUMA.NIA 


'In Koumania espceiuUy theimsi year has been i)erlmps the darkest of uny recorded in any modem 
.fewisli hl.story. Itoumania is a little kingdom, coiitaming a population of some r>.uu0,000, including 
2t»0.<K)i' .lews. It was esLablishcd as a separate bbite in J87«, under the treaty oi Berlin, in which were 
niclmb’il Hpocial guaranties of civil and religioas rights for its Jewish pcoi)lc. But the Kmimanlans 
an‘ Slats—Latinized in language and religious cull—but Blevs Jii afTllluUon and syuijsithy. So, 
w h(*n the icucUonary movement In Unssia, iollowiug the warof 3878 and the treaty <>f Berlin, t<K>k 
Joriu in tile r<‘prcw«on ot all noiicoiibwmiug setMs, and •‘spisdaliy in outrages on the Jews, llie 
Koumanian Government follinved suit and thetri'atyof Berlin whm practically, though not formally, 
icpudiated. The provision.s ot e(iuahty of rights for the Jews were deliberately and persistently 
evadcii, the Jewish iniiuliiuims were placed by gradual encnaichmenta In the legal status of for* 
I Igiicrs, and imtiiralizalion laws were so franusl hs to make tho wiuulslllon of citizenship by Jews 
practieullv imi>(»islblc. Jewi.'sh children were c.xcluded froia tho public echiKils, the private sciiools 
csiahlished by the Jewish people were harried andlii.ved Into insignificance, and tliecxlsU'iico of tho 
Jewlsli couimuiiUvmade impossible, <‘X<’cpt on the single con<lition of pay, pay, pay. Every rerru* 
dcseenee of anti-Semitism arising from time to time in Russia, in Germany, in Aiialria. and csptK-laUy 
the Breyfua agUation in Fmnce, gave tho cno for further outrages until iimUly. in the early winter 
and spring of PJOU, undi-r the consbnit goading of tlie money-lnmgry (rovernment and Its honlu of 
yetmor*' hungry otheiulH, the Komiianiuu Jews were brought into a state of panic, and an cmigrutlon 
niovenicnt un inussc began. 


THB IMHIMA.NIAN KAOlU's. 

Witiilii a short time—in May, June, and July of the i«ist year—more tlian 20,000 Roumanian Jews 
took up the wanderer’s slrttl and si reamed out In all directions, fckime turni’d south to find refuge with 
I licir former MiVerain, the Turk, ami found u wehwmc reception, but only a more or less preearious 
footluJd inAiiatohu; some readied as far mhiUi os Cyprus, only to find ihdr i)<)verty hii litHtiporublo 
obstacle to their existenee then!, and the n'st tumwl wirslward, lured bv the liope of that liberty V«> 
live and to work whidi the flags of Knglaml and Amerlea symliolize for tbc oppressed of Europe. 
I'he spectacle of sutTenng, of hunger, mLscry, and death that wiw cmiotcd liy thi.s unorganized and 
imr>overislKsi throng on the higliwaysand bywaysof tho Rouiminian luml, the waiting of this liiiplesH 
11 ' attitude at the frontiiTs; the despair of those who found tiicir way barred and comjielled to halt 
and return, all th«se tragedies and their minor episodes have gone lo swell tho history of that greater 
tragedy of n Inch they form u part. 

The suddcniuwniia magnitude of the movement overwhelmed the Jewish organizationsof Europe 
and practieullv ciertaxed their machinery of cbiirity. The Israditisdio Allianz of Vienna, the 
Alliance Univcrsdleof Paris, the Board of Oiiiudluiisat London,strove to mwathe terrible e.xigency, 
and tlic Jewish communities of those cities and of Budapest, Berlin, Frankfort, Hamburg, and Rot* 
terdam taxeil themselves heavily to help. By August the movement had been tempered down and 
brought under control. 

Meanwhile tlie world was bu.sy coutemplating the triumidw of eiviliaatlon in the Exposition at 
Parl.s and tlie trlnniplw of the Gospel (»f peace and gotsl will lu China and otiier outlying quarUirs of 
the globe, and the pa^ug cffloreHeencc of Roumanian treachery went unrebukt'd and unnoticed by 
the powers whom Roumama had deceived. 


THE UOi MAMAN i»KO.sm-T. 

But the nature of things, “la force de choseB,” 1»stronger Ilian treaties, or tho i) 0 wcis that sign 
them, and tho conunercial ensis which inevitabiy followed the industrial dl.sorgimizatlon resulting 
from the governmental poilc\, brought aNmta revulsion which overturned llu^ uiitl-Semitie csbinot. 
A new mmistry was installed in Heplember and saner eoumsols have followed, but what these will 
accomplish or how long they will lust remains to be scvii. Ho far a majonty of lloumaniHus have 
found out that oppression of' their Jewish fclIow-<«uutryinen is not only a craven crime, but a costly 
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blunder well, and it is impossible that its people will not,sooner or later, have the sense to seeand 
imdcrKttiTid the signiileaiioe of what our government agent, sent out to investigate the matter, saw 
and reported, inspector Robert Wat<!hom, in his report to the United States Immigration Bureau, 
makes the following statement; 

“Thu Koumanlan Jewswho will emigrate from Roumania In the near future, and tliusewhoare 
now actniilly eu rcDule to American p)rts, are not only self-supporting, but by signal abilities, despite 
the unfavorable condition under wnleh they havolived, had a(;quircd a competence, and on reach¬ 
ing our shores will bo amply prepansi to take care of themselves. Having seen many of the families, 
I am quite certain that they will be a desirable accession to our population.” 

It is the misery of the.se ]>o<iple, whom ttieir surroundings have in^e miserable, that taxes our 
charitable efforts here, and lienee it Is that we arc directly interested in their home cmiditlous. 


THK STATUS IK 


Of the status of the Jewish population of Russia scarcely better can be said tliau that their situation 
has not l>ucoine worse during Uie past ymr. There are, indeed, some flittering slgnsof Improvement, 
notably a disUnet touden<*y on the part of the higher authorities of the Knipire toward a uioro liberal 
cxinstruetion and less harsh enfon’cmentof the Jaws bearing on the Jews. The manifestly settled 
policy of t!iegoverning senate tocstabllnh a uniform udminiKtrattou of these laws instead of leaving 
them, as heretofore, to the eatjriceand seJf-iutcnestof irrespousiblo officials, is an Important facl4>r of 
nenuaneiitimpmveuutnt, and thu growing sentiment among the small but hitincutial class of inatni- 
laclurursand merciiarils in ftivor of a wider and fuller liberty for tiie Jews Is also making itself felt. 
Against tiicso favorable symptoms arc tube n«>ted the famine which last year afflicted the Jewish 
farmers In the Ile.s.sarabiau provincial of southern Rassia, and the outbreak of mob violence in thu 
Jewihh ouarlerof Odeasa. Tlio former was combated by thocharity of tho Russian Jews themselves, 
and tho latUT lost Its merely Jewish 8lgnIffca.Tce throngn havlngdeveloped into a plnndiT Hot which 
devcoitated the finest business quarter of the town and destroyinl the property of prominent Russian, 
Freni'li, Italian, and other Christian families of the city. Tiie military was crIIkI otil, about 1,600 
rioters were arresUsl, some of tliem imprlHoneil, and many of them flogged, Tlicse raeHsitres will at 
least tend toisinfine further plunder nots to the Jewish quarter, and perhaps result eventually in their 
entire suppression. 

lONUtnoNS l.S .4IISTKM 


In Austria, more i>arti(!Ularly in Oaliiaa, Bohemia, an<l in Vienna, the agitation appears to be sub¬ 
siding, thougii by no mean! at an end as yet. The outcome ol the JJreyfiis case, the objis't Icssou of 
Rounuinia, aial tue iuevitable revulsion of the piipulace. has cliwked tlu> spread of tlic anti-Sumltic 
fever in Ausiria. as was made apparent l)y the loases oi that party at the recent ch‘ctlons. Much 
remains to be gulned for the cause <»£ reason in those unfortunate sections of J£iir(>]>e, and much is 
yet lobelenn'd from the disturbances whndi threaten when the present already aged iSmperor of 
Austria posses away; but, on the other hand, much is to be hoped for from tho ceriaiu, however slow 
aud halting, prfxjess of general enllghtejimetit. 


TUK ZniNlST MOVKMK.SI. 


Meanwhile tho gleam of hof»e afforded by the Zionist niovemeni, thougii seeming but scarcely 
to have b(*e«»mo briglitor, has at leo-st not Jessinusi during the past year. In thu ghettos of Kaalerji 
Jfiurojie, in the great ghetlo of the Russian “ Pale.” isipw^iitH.'’. anil in many a dark spot in other lands 
of tho l)fsperslon, this luipo Is affording weary sufferers a laiger rea.^on for existenee, without which 
thci>roblem wt»ulil seem useless of solution. For us who live in the radiance of modern enlighten* 
ment, under the legis of religious lILK'rtyundtsilitical freedom, the value of iliis Zionistiu hojiu is not 
uttsilv appreciated, aud the import of Itn realmitiou sean-ely understooil. But for thu Jeuvs who yet 
live In the shmlow of tho Middle Ages, out in Russia, Roumania, Au-siria, the way oast to Ralcstino is 
the nearest to redeiuption, and its goal is nearest to their hearts. They are waiting for tho Bultan to 
lift tho bars, but tlie Sultan is not ri^a<ly. But they have waiUsl and jiniyed throu^ cenlurleaof his¬ 
tory, and history is not yet at an cud. 


COI.OKI/.ATION JN I'AI.KHTINK AN1> AROXNTISA. 


The existing colonies in Pali'Stino were last year transferred by their founder, Baron Kdinond de 
Rothschild, to the control of tho Be Hirw:h foundation, tho Jewish Colonization AsBoedation. Under 
tho stimulus of the new ri*glmo, and witli tho continued support of the founder, these colonies give 
promise of exjwnding their growth au<l bci'oming Anally independent. A similar note of prtigrese 
comes from the De Hirsch coloulcs in Argentina, where irondltions linve so far Improved as to open 
thu way for tho addition of a limited number of immigrants to their population. 


THK KEW JKKSfiV OOIXINIKS. 


The suttus of the older colonics cstablishmi near us In New .Icreey remains much thu sumo os a year 
ago. A number of new settlers were dlreousl by us to Alliance, Rosenhayii, and Carmel during the 
past year, and u fe^v are reported to have removeil from then*. Tho statement of tho property holrl- 
ings of the colonists, as noted last year, might be somewhat extended now, but in general tneprogre.ss 
of the.so settlements is very slow. The colony of Woodbine, established under the l)e fllrseh trust 
fund, i.s being steadily advam-ed by the trustees, and will clearly develop into a thriving agricultural 
and industrial center. The agricultural school eotablishod at woodbine woa recently install^ ina 
now and commixliou.s buildli^, fitted with a full equipment of appliances for sdentifle research, and 
stirroundod with all the requuites of thorough agiiculturai experimentation. Altogether this settle¬ 
ment, under tho competent lead of Professor i^bsovltch, is making marked headway. As much 
would certainly be true of the older colonies if some similar measure of support, educational espe¬ 
cially, were afforded them. 

A movoment in aid of these colonies, by way of giving the farmers special iacilltiCH and (;08t rates 
in theobtuiumentof jnanureH, was inaugural^ during the early season of last year by Messrs. Joseph 
Fel.**, Manrlcc Fels, aud Bomucl B. Fels, the latter tho worthy trettsuri*r of our a.ssociation. Reports 
fnim ilr. I. U. Fels, one of tho colonists at Alliance and teacher at the Woodbine school, give details 
of the eiHHiuraglug results which this effort bos afforded, and pointing anew to the destaemtum of a 
pjpining factory at the colonies. 
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DlSTRIBUTKlN OF THK IMMIORANTM. 

Besides the few immiRmiits whom we found uce^ou to forwunl lo these eolouics, a great number 
of the others landing here came in for a like exereisu of our offlcos Otir functions were in fact so 
entirely Bimilnr to those wliich I have reported from year to year that 1 leave the details to be gleaned 
from the report of our agent I will only remark that, of the 3.670 arrivals at our port. 2.120 settled 
in this city, the other 1.4f)0 s<‘Htlering to nearly 100 other dcstmatiuns in various parts of the eountrv. 
Among those who wert- (lislrihuted wen> 2«r> individualM who had no dellnite destination, but wlio 
were forwarded by us tt» friernlH and relatives whom we located fti 02 different places Iti th(‘ Union, 
where their people were glad lf» r(’<*eive them. Them^ immigrants, without some prot>er dlroelion, 
would have been stranded in this nn«i evenUmlly have found a settlement only aitc^r nitich suf- 
lerlng on their part ami costly charity on the imrt of the comintinit\ 


orll FlNANChS 


From our treasurer’s reiiort it appears tlmt our expendUurt's during the last liscal year were S(’)r)3.7s. 
and our income f»)r the s*une ix>rl<x} was 6^.10, letiviiig a dotlcit of 370.^9. The generous annuiil 
donation of 31tK) by Mias Kmily IMdllijai. an anonymous donation of *«). tim contrihution of $125 by 
the (Miarity Ball Association, and tlie amount of $270.40 from meiubersliips make up Ihe main item's 
of our ineome, the twlancc of $57.79 accruing from investments. Tiii;cxp{‘ndltures in our work have 
been restricted to the closest jk^smUIo limits, closer indeed than mniiv of its exigencies would dicUite 
and its broatler reqtilrements demand. There is need of a fuller sup'pc»rl of the asstH-iation's work b.\>“ 
the <‘oinnnjnlty, and this I believe to b<' obhilnalde thnmgh efforts to ituToaso our membership 

('I'outimuny cluBcd.) 
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CrENEML STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION AND FOREIGN- 
BORN PORU1.ATION, 


OHAPTEU 1. 


THK FORETGN-BORN IN RELATION TO TOTAl. I’OIAJLATION. 

Pei'oentane offorcign^horn, 75.9/?.—In tli6 fol1o\vin|r tablft is shown the norcenta^ye of 
tho foreign-born to the total i)Oi)ulation for tlie United States as a whole, for each of 
+he main couhuh divisions, and for tho separate States. It will be seen tliat a trille 
over ono-fleventh of the entire population of the country (14.77 per cont) was born 
on foreign soil. This foreign-born element is conAned almost entirely to the North¬ 
ern an<l Western States, the Sonthern States having less than 3 per cent of their 
population foreign-born. Tho mining States of tbe West show the largest propor¬ 
tion, ovor ono-i^onrth tor the division as a whole, tbe number being swollen by the 
Chinese and Japanese laborers who have come to that section, 'flio next division in 
rank as to the proportion of foreign-born is the North Atlantic, the original core of 
the nation, where the percentage is 23.H4. In the North Central Division 18.16 per 
cent are foreign-born. Several of tho farming States of th(' North Central DiviHiou 
show a very largo proportion, North Dakota having no less than 44.58 per cent 
of foroign-born. For the most part, however, the foreign-born are found in larg¬ 
est proportions in the States containing a high percontage of urban and mann- 
facturing population, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New .lersey, New 
York, Illinois, Michigan, and California all showing more than ono-iifth of their 
poimlation of foreign birth. The tendency of immigrants toward concentration in 
oltics, and the causes thereof, will be discussed later.' 


Vtroeniage of fordiin^honi hg states, tSw. 
of 1890, Populalion, Pert I, p. Ixxxii.l 


TBo TTnited StafpCfl. 14.77 

‘N'<irlh Atlnntir. Division.23.34 

Maine. II. di 

Now HHinpshire. 19.21 

Vermont. 13.20 

MesHaohuHottB.29.35 

Rhode Island. 30-77 

Connecticut.24.80 

Now York.29.13 

New Jersey. 22.77 

Pennsylvania... 16.08 

South Atlantic Division. 2.35 

Delaware. 7.81 

Maryland.... . S.05 

District of Columbia. 8.15 

Virginia. Ml 

West Virginia. 2.48 

North Carolina.23 

South Carolina. .54 

Georgia.88 

Florida... 5.86 

North Central Division .18.18 

Ohio. 12.61 

Indiana. 6.67 

DHnois.22.01 

Michigan.25.07 

WiBconslu.30.78 


North Centml Division—Continued. 


Minnosotiv.O.'i. 90 

Iowa. 16.95 

Missonri. 8.77 

North Dakota.44..58 

SoQth Dakota.27.69 

Nebraska. 19.13 

Kansas. 10.36 

South Central Diviiiiot). 2.93 

Kentnoky. 8.10 

Tenm^ssoo. 1.13 

Alal)ania.98 

Mississippi.62 

Lfonisiana. 4.45 

Texas. 9.84 

Oklahoma. 4.43 

Arkansas. 1.26 

Westom Division.25.48 

Montana. 82 61 

Wyoming.24.57 

Colorwlo.20.38 

Now Mexico. 7.33 

Arisons.31.52 

Utah.25.52 

Nevada.32.14 

Idaho.20.69 

Washington. 25.76 

Oregon.18.27 

Caluoniia.30.32 


>p. 278. 
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THE I^TBTJRTRtAI. COMMISSION*.-IMMIGRATION. 


Relative perceniaffee of foreign^horUf J8S0-1890 .—By comyjftring the percentageH in 
the following table for the difterout cenHiis yearw we see that the iiioet rapid increase 
in the proportion of foreign-horn for the nation as a whole was from 1850 to 1870, 
when it ro.se from 9.68 to 14.44 per cent. There was a chock in the influx of immi¬ 
grants during the decade from 1870 to 1880, although part of the relative decrease 
in the forogn-born shown in that decade is believed to nave been due to an under¬ 
statement of the total population, especially the negro po]>ulation, in the Southern 
States, by the census of 1870, llie Northern States themselves, however, show a 
relative decrease of foreign-born during this decade. During the period from 1880 
to 1890 there was again a oonaiderable iiuTeaec in the proportion of foreign-born, 
from 13.32 to 11,77 per (sent for the country as a whole, the increase being wholly 
oonflned to the North Atlantic and North Central divisions. 

Roughly speaking, the relative condition of the various divisions and States as 
regards the native and fcjreign bom element* has varied comparatively little at the 
dinerent (census periods. The Incmitee in the foreign-bom has gone chiefly to the States 
already having the largest proport.ion. However, in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and nearly all of the Southern and Western States there has been a decrease 
or very slight increase in the percentage of foreign-bom since 1850. The most 
marked increase has been in th»4 New Kuglaiid States and Illinois. The States 
which have shown the most striking incre:^ in the proportion of the foreign-born 
in the decade between IHHO and IKK) are the New England States, Now Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, which constitute the great manufacturing and 
urban States. In each of tbeso States the i>ercentage of loreign born iucroased by 
from 2 to 4 during the decade. 

Peroaitage of forvhjn-bovn of total ftopnhiiion, JS60 to 1800. 


(CouBUH of 1800. INipidutioii, l‘art I. p IxiCMii ] 


The United Stakn 

North Atluutlu DiviHiun 

Maine. 

New Hampehire .... 

Vermont. 

MoASfndinHottB. 

liliode Inland. 

Coniieo.ticnt . 

Now York. 

Now . 

Poansylvania.. 

South Atlantic Division. 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

DiatVict of Columbia 

Virginia. 

WeMi Virgi*U‘i. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina.. 

Oeoreia. 

Florida. 

North Central Division. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illiuoifl. 

Michigan. 

Wisoonsin. 

Minnosoia. 

Iowa. 

Missouri. 

North Dakota. 

South Dakota. 

Nebraska. 

Kansas. 

South Central Dhiaion.. 

Kontnoky. 

TeunesHee. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 



1880. 

1870. 

1860. 

1850. 

U.77 

13.32 

14.44 

13.10 

9.68 

2X 84 

19. 40 

20.49 

~ 19.10 

16.37 

11. 

0.07 

7.80 

5.9C 

5.46 

19.21 

!H. 34 

9.30 

6.42 

4.49 

13.20 

12. 33 

14.27 

10.39 

10.73 

20.35 

24. 87 

24.24 

21.13 

16.49 

30.77 

20.76 

25.40 

21.41 

16.20 

24. DO 

20. 88 

21.14 

17.54 

10.30 

26.10 

23. 83 

25.97 

26.80 

21.18 

22.77 

J9. DO 

20 B5 

18.27 

12.25 

16.08 

13.73 

15.48 

14.81 

13.12 

2.3.*) 

2. 29 

2.85 

3.03 

2.24 

7. HI 

6. 46 

7.31 

8 17 

5.74 

8.05 

8.86 

10.68 

11.28 

8.78 

8.15 

9.64 

12.34 

16.63 

9.51 

1.11 

2.48 

.97 
3. 95 

1.32 
3. 87 

2.20 

1.62 

.23 

.27 

.28 

.83 

.30 

.54 

.77 

1.14 

1.42 

1.30 

.CC 

.69 

.94 

1.10 

.72 

5.86 

3.08 

2.65 

2. 36 

8.17 

18.16 

16.80 

17.97 

16.97 

12.04 

12.51 

12.35 

13.08 

14.03 

11.02 

6.67 

7.29 

8.42 

a 76 

5.62 

22.01 

18.96 

20.28 

18.96 

13.14 

2.5.97 

23.73 

22.63 

19.90 

13.76 

30.78 

30.82 

3*.S6 

85.69 

86.18 

35.90 

34.28 

36.55 

34.14 

82.63 

16.95 

16.11 

17.14 

15.72 

10.91 

8.77 

9.76 

32.91 

18.58 

11.23 

44.58\ 
27.69; 

.38.32 

33.95 

36.68 


10.13 

21.53 

25. DO 



10.36 

11. 05 

18.28 

11.84 


2.03 

3.08 

3.62 

3.09 

3.18 

3.19 

3.61 

4. 8U 

5.17 

3.20 

1.13 

1.08 

1.58 

1.91 

56 

.98 

.77 

1.00 

1.28 

.97 

.62 

.81 

1.35 

1.08 

.79 
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Perceniage of foreign-born of toM jioimlation, ISBu io Cnutinued. 


[CousiiB of lajKJ, I*o]>iii&tiou. 1, j». IxsxiU. ( 



lb90. 

1880. 

‘ 1H70. 

1800. 

1 1850. 

SoutL Central Division—Continued. 






Louisiana. 

4.45 

5,70 

8.51 

11.44 

1 13.18 

I’oxiui. 

0.ft4 

7.20 

7.02 

7. ID 

8.32 







Arfeunaas. 

1 20 

1.20 

j 1.04 

.83 

j. . 

Western Division. 

25.40 

28.2» I 

31. B4 

28. 92 

[ 15.11 



















New Mexico. 

7.33 

0 73 1 

0.12 

7. ID 

.'1.40 







Utah. 

25.5J 

30.50 

35. 38 

31.07 

17. 90 





;«L 10 













Oregon. 

IB. 27 

17.45 

12.76 

9.76 

7.0D 

('aJiturnw... 

30. 32 

33.87 

37.45 

38. 50 

23. 55 

___ - . . _ __ _ 

.. . 






(^riAPTKU 11. 

FOREIGN-ROKN POPULATION ACOORDINU TO OOUNTRY OF 
BIRTH, !«!)(). 

Tho ibllowing table slio'W’g the imnibov of natives of the leading (^onntrioB of the 
world i'onnd in tho United States at the ceneue of 181K), together with tlienuniber 
for each leading race group. The percentage which the nninher of each nationality 
and race hears to the totalnumhor of ibroigu born is aleo indicated. It wiJl he soon 
that of ^^219,547 persons of foreign birth the United Kingdom ainl the Germanic 
nations contributed practically the sanie number, a trifle over one-third of the total 
in each case. The Scandinavian nations and the North and South Ameriouns (chiefly 
Canadians) contributed somewhat over ono-touth each; the Slav nations 5.52 per 
cent; the Latin nations 3.40 per cent, and the Asiatic nations 1.23 ptT cent. The 
Irish constituted nearly two-thirds ol‘ the imuiigrants iVom Great Britain and the 
Gormans nine-tenths of those of Germanic race. Italy furnished about 2 per cent, 
the larjicr part of whom had como to ns during the decade of 1880 to 18}M) The 
Frencli have never boon conspicuous as an emigrating nation. 


Foreitjn-horn population acwrding to country of birth, 7.V.W. 
fUcijjjtiHof 189U, I'optdatioii, Parti, p. cxxxv.J 


Cuuntry of birth. 

Nunibor. 

Por ci'iit- j 

Total foreign bom .. 

». 349,547 

100 

North and South Ameri¬ 
cans . 

1,088, 245 

11.76 ■ 

Canada and Newion tid- 



laud. 

980,988 

lU.OI 1 

Mexico. 

77,853 

.84 1 

Control America. 

1,192 

.01 1 

South America. 

5,000 

.05 

Cabo and West Indies. 

28,256 

.25 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

3,122,911 

.33.76 

England. 

908,141 

9.82 

Scotland. 

242,231 

2.62 

Wales. 

100,079 

1.08 

Great Britain, not 

anecified * . 

Ireland. 

951 

.01 

1,871,.509 

20.23 


Country of hirl-h 

1 Niimljer. j 

Per <-ont. 

(lerroaiiic nations. 

3, no, .583 ^ 

33.73 

Germany. 

2,784,694 

30.11 

Anatna.' 

123.271 

1.3.3 

Holland.i 

81,828 

.68 

Belgium. ' 

22, 039 

.25 

Luxemburg.' 

2.862 

.03 

Switzerland. 

104,069 

M8 

Scandinavian nations. 

93.3, 249 

10. 09 

Norway.. 

322,665 

3.49 

Sweden.: 

476, 041 

6.17 

Denmark. 

132, .543 

1.43 

Slav nutioua. 

Iil0,025 

6.52 

Biiaafa. 

1 182,044 

1.97 

Hungary. 

; 62,435 

.68 

Bohemia. 

1 116,106 

1.28 

Poland. 

1 147,440 

1.59 
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7<'orei(fn-hnrn population according tocounii'y of hirlh, 2890 —Contiuiied, 
[ConHUHof }HM), ]*opulatiuii, I'ltrt 1, p. cxxxv. 1 


Country of liirtli. 


Latin nations. 

Franco . 

Italy.. 

Spafij. 

PortuKal. 

tiroooo . 

Asiatic natioiiH. 

Asia, nut Hpecifind 

China. 

JauHu. 

iimia. 


Number. 

Per CiJlltn 

Country of biilL. 

Number. 

Per I'oiit. 

.119,822 

3.46 

AlIotberH. 

41,729 

0.45 

113,174 

1.22 

Africa. 

2.207 

.02 

1K2,680 

1.98 

Atlantic li^lauds. 

9, 719 

.11 

«, 385 

.07 

Australia. 

5, 984 

.00 

15,006 

.17 

Eimitio, not stmeitied... 
Pacitic lalanuB. 

12,r.79 

.14 

1,887 

An 

2.005 

.02 

- — - —^ 


Saiidwicb Islands. 

1.304 

.01 

113, 3KI 

i.2:{ 

Turkey. 

1.839 
5, .533 
479 

.02 

2,260 
106, 688 

2, 202 
2,143 

.03 

1.15 

.03 

02 

Other (MMUitries. 

.01 


Foreigu-hom popu lation according to country of hWih, 18r>0^1S90. —The fullowiiip; tal>U' 
hIiows the total uunibor of persona of foreign birth f()r eaoh let^^ling iiationjility at 
tlie luMt live consusoN, together with the proportion wliich each bore at the tinie of 
the ceusns to the total foreign born. We can thus trace the changes in the relative 
iniportaiice of the ditl'erout nationalities in our population. Tlie CenHus of 1890 
makes tiie following comment on this subject: 

“In 18r>0 tlie loading foreign nationality was the Irish, which comprised nearly 43 
])or cent of the whole foreign-born element, while the natives of the United Kingdom 
Jointly constituted nearly three fifths of all the foreign born. Next to the Irish 
were the natives of Germany, who constituted one-fourth of the entire forcign-btTii 
population. 

“In 1860 th(! Irish, as well as the natives of the United Kingdom, had relatively 
diminiehed, the Irish constituting loss than 39 percent, and natives of the United 
Kingdom as a whole constituting but little more than one-half of the foreign-born 
]iO]Milation, while the Gormans liiid increased nearly one-tliird. 

“In 1870 the projiortiou of Irish and of natives of the United Kingdom had still 
further diminished; the jiroportion of Germans bad remained practically at u stand¬ 
still, while that of natives of (Canada and Newfoundland had slightly increased. 

“in 1880 the proportional diminution of the Irish bad coutinuod| the Gormans 
showed a slightly diminished proportion, while the proportion of natives of Cuimda 
and Newfoundland hudHtill further increased. 

“In 18iK) the proportional reduction of Irish had continued; the natives of the 
entire United Kingdom constituted bandy one-third of the whole foreign-born ele¬ 
ment; the Germans had slightly increased; the natives of Canada and Newfoundland 
had held their own; the IScaudinaviauH had largely increased, while several other 
elements, especially the Russians, Hungarians, CoheiniaDs, Poles, and Italians, which 
previously constituted very small proportions, became noticeable.’^ 

“The Irish have in 40 years <limiuished from 42.85 to 20.23 per cent. They have 
become relatively less than half as important in 1890 as in 1850. The Germans have 
increased from 26.01 to 30.11 per cent, but this increase has not been continuous, 
since this nationality constituted a larger percentage of the foreign-bom population 
in 1860 and 1870 thau in 1890, The natives of Kngland and Wales, who in 1850 con¬ 
stituted 13.75 per cent, have dimiuisbed continuously until in 1890 they constituted 
10.91 per cent. The natives of Canada and Newfoundland have in the 40 years 
increased from 6.58 to 10.61 per cent, the maximum being reached in 1880, when the 
proportion was slightly greater than in 18iH). The Scandinavians, starting in 1850 
witn the insi^iflcaut proportion of 0.81 per cent, have increased until in 1890 they 
constituted 10.09 per cent of the total foreign-born element, this increase having been 
the most rapid in recent years.” 

The Slav oountries, Italy, and China were scarcely represented in oar population 
in 1850, and, with the exception of Bohemia and China, their chief growth has been 
since 1880. Combining the Bohemians, Hungarians, Poles, Russians, and Italians we 
hod that they bore the following proportions to the total foreign-born at each census: 

1850.0.22 I 1800..3.:i8 

1860.5J 1800. 7.40 

1870. 1.44 i 

These nations have been sending still greater numbers of immigrants to this 
country since 1890, and the censiiH of 1900 may easily show more than one-tenth of 
the total foreign-bom belonging to them. 
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Foreiyft-horn population aooordiny to muniriett of Inrtli, lS-^>0 io 1800. 

{L'enatiH uf 189U, INiimlaiiou, Part I, p. cxl.J 


('anadaaiul Newfodud-1 ^ I i I I 1 

land.' H80.a:i8 10.61 717,157,10.74. 493,464 8.86 249,970 0.04' 147,7111 6.58 

Mexino. ! 77,853 .84 68,3»«1 1.02; 42,435 .76 27.408| !>«' 13,3l7i .59 

Knsland. »UU,n92| 9.83 664.160, o.ftil 5.‘i5,046 9.97 433,494 10.47 ; 27H,675|12 42 

Stiulluiul. 242,2311 2.62 170,130l 2.55i 140,WiS 2,K1 108,518' 2.02 70,650. 3.14 

WiileB.i UK),0791 1.08- 8:i,302l 1.251 74,5:0 l.M 45,703 llll 29,868 1.3:$ 

Irolimd.11,871,609' 20.2:i‘1.854,r)71'27.76jl,855.827 341. Oil, 304 :W.03; 901. 71U; 42.85 

(lormauy. 2.784, 891. 30 11 1,906, 742! 29.441,690,533 30,37ji,276,U75 30.83 583,774,26.01 

. 123,271i 1.33 :W,66:4 .68; 30.608 . 651 25,001 .61 940: .04 

Hollimil. 81,828, .88 68,090 . 87 46.802 . 84} 28,281 .08 9.818 .44 

Switierlaiid., 104,009' 1.13; 88.621 1.33 75,153 1.35 53,327 1.29 1:1,358 .00 

Norway. 322,065. 3 40 181,729 2.72' 114,246 2.05' 4:i,995 1.00 12,678 . 57 

SwhIou . 478,0411 5.17 1M,3:I7 2.91 97,3:12 1.75 18.026 .45i 3,559 .18 

Deximark. 132,54:i 1.43 64,190 .06! 30,107 . 54 9,902 . 24 1,838 . 08 

P.tiMBiu. 182,644' 1.97; :i5,722 . 54| 4,644 .08 3,160 .08 1,414 .06 

lluu«ary. b2,4:i5i .m- 11,526 .17 3,737 . 07 . 

Iloheiiiia. 118,1061 1 28; Hr>,:i6l 1.28 40,289 . 72.'. 

Poland. 147,44»; 1.59 48,557 .73 14,4:16 .20 7,298 .18. 

France. 113,374 1.22 106.971 1.60 110,402 2.09 109,802 2.66- 54,089 2.41 

Italy. 182 , 680 ' 3.98 44,230 .66 17.1.57 .31 10,518 .25; 3,645 .16 

China . 106,688! 1.15 104,468 1.56 6:1,042 1.13 35,505 . 80 758 . 03 

Other couutncH.I 127,407; 1.38 93,005 1.89 60,701 1.09 40,445 . 98 66.875 2.53 

I I ' i 


of leading iiattonalitieti by divi$ionii and dilates .—Thie GennivnB, who are 
in lli<- nutiuD u'o a whole tiiiitio more uuiuerouH than the next largest uatiuDiility, 
the Irish, are the must imiiiereiis of the foreigu-born natiuualities in 26 uf the 
.States, including Now York, New Jersey, and Maryland, and nearly all of the North 
Oonlral and the Southern States. Tlie Irish are t)ie predominant foreign-bom 
nationality in 7 States: MassuchusettH, Rhode Island, ('ounectlcut, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia, aud Nevada. The Canai’ians outnumber other nationalities in 
the border States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermout, Michigan, Montana, and 
Washington. The English are most nninerous among the ferelgn-born in Idaho, 
Colorado, and Utah, luiuiug l^tates; the Scandinavians in the two Dakotas, fanning 
States; the Mexicans in Arizona aud New Mexico, and the Chinese in California.' 


Coujitrios c 


. ‘9.248,547 luu. Ol}e, 070,«4jl(l0.005,507,220 1C 
-'—i-! . . I-■-- 


' CeuBUfl of 189U, Puimlatiuu, Vul. 1, Table 32, 6U8. 























Ditirihutian of nationaHtiet hy StateSf 1890, 

[Compiled from tablea in Oenfins of 1890, Population, Part I, pp. cxliii-cL] 
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Tbe British Americans in 1890 were found mainly in the Now Englaud States 
(except Oonnocticut), whore they constitute from 7 to 12 per cent of tbe total ]»opu- 
latioii, and from ont<-iourtb to two-tliirds of the entire foreign-born population. A 
largo proportion of them are also found in North Dahota and Michigan, while sovoral 
other hor<loi' States show a larger ]>ereeutsige of Britisli AmcricanB than is found in 
the country as a whole. 11 is well known that the h'rouch Canadians are competing 
sharply in the munutacturing industries of New England, while in the more western 
States they enter agricultural and luinhering. 

rhu Irish, who, as we shall soon see, are specially inclined to urban life, are nda- 
tively most numerous in tbe North Atlantic division, where they (ionstitiitc* 7.13 [)er 
cent of the entire population as compared with 2.99 per cent for the nation as a 
whole. The proportion is greatest in the States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
(’onuoctient, New York, and New Jersey, in the order named. In the North Central 
division they represent only 1,94 per cent of the total population, the ]>roportion 
being ipiite uniform in each State, except in Illinois, where it is luncb higher. The 
States of the Kar West show also a considerable pro]M>rtion of Irish. 

The English, Scotch, and Welsh are likewise found in larger i)roportion8 in the 
North Atlantic than in auy other division except the Western, where they enter 
largely into mining. Constituting 2 per cent of tlie entire po])ulation ami 13.53 per 
cent of the foreign population of the whole country, they show the cofrespoudiug 
]>ercentageB for the North Atlantic division 3.55 and 15.88 per cent. The largest pro- 
jmrtiou in each case is found in Rhode Island and Massachusetts. •The proportion 
of British to the total foreign-born is more uniform throughout the 5 grand divisions 
than that of any other race. The pro}>ortion of British to the foreign-born in Penn- 
sylvaniii and in several of the States of the South Atlantic division in Ohio, Ten¬ 
nessee, and Alabama is considerably above the average for tbe entire country. 

The Teutons, mainly (lerniaus, constituted about one-twenticTh of the entire i> 0 ])> 
ulatlon and one-third of the foreign population of the United States in 1890. Their 
projtortiou in each cose is considerably higher than these figures in the North Cen¬ 
tral division, while tbe jiroportion to tbe entire ponulation is also somowhut greater 
ill tbe North Atlantic than in the country as a whole. In Wisconsin the Tentons are 
more tbuu one-sixth; in Minnesota, Illinois, and New York nearly one^tenth of the 
entire population. They show less inclination to the New England States than to 
any other. In Missouri, Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, and Wisconsin, the 'rontons are 
mure than oue-bulf of tbe total foreign-bom, while in Jowa, Illinois, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, Kansas, and New York they excemi ono-third of tbe foreign-born. The (ier- 
iimus, as wo shall sec, cuter more largely into agriculture than any of the other race 
groups except the Scandinavians. 

Tbo Scandinavians appeared in 1890 in a considerable body in Rhode Island, 
Mussacbiisetts, and C'onuecticut, but they bore a iuu<di larger pro))ortiou to tbe 
total and to the foreign-boru population in tbe farming States of the Northwest. 
In Minnesota they constitut<uI about one-sixth of tbe entire population and one-half 
of the foreign-born. In North Dakota the proportions are much greater, while in 
South Dakota the Scaudinaviuuu arc nearly one-tenth of the total po])ulatioD and 
mure than one-third of the forcigu-horn. 

The Slavs, in 181K), were found mainly in the North Atlantic division, especially 
in New York and Pennsylvania, where they constituted between 1 and 2 per cent of 
tbo entire population; and to a secondary extent iu tbe North Central division. 
Tbe largest proportion to total population and to foreign population is found iu tbe 
fanning States, South Dakota, North Dakota, and Nebraska. 

The (ireco-Latins, including especially the French and Italians, arc found princi¬ 
pally ill the North Atlantic and West-eru divisions. 'J'be largest proportions are 
found in New York, where they constitute 1.45 ]>er cent of the total population and 
5.53 per cent of the fbreigii-boiu population; in California and Nevada where the 
proportions respectively are about double those iu New York; iu Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Louisiana, Colorado, and Massachusetts. 

'I'he Asiatics, mainly Cliim^se, are found principally in the \^'estom division, 
where they constitute 3.23 per cent of the total population and 12,68 per cent of tbe 
forcign-boru. The proportions iu Nevada and California are considerably higher 
than these. In other xiurts of the country their number is insiguiticaut. 
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STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION. 

Total 18S0-JS99J —A different way of looking at tlio problem of the 

foreign born ie by i^uimidering the cnrrcnt of itumigrution into tho country rather 
than the imxnber of foreign-born already there at any particular time. Wo Khali 
naturally reach Komewhat Kiinihir eoncluKioiiH by thie syKtem to thoHo obtained by 
the lu eccding one, although the two methods do not give strictly parallel results. 
'I'huB tiio amount of immigration ol‘ a given nationality during any decade may be 
relatively Hinail, and yet the proportion of the persons of that nationality in the 
country at tho end of tlie decade may be large, owing to preceding immigration. 
In order to obtain a Hatiafactory view of recent and present tendencies, the cuiTent 
of immigration gives the more instructive results. Another reason why the results 
obtained by the consideration of immigration differ somewhat from those obtained 
by coiiHidoriug the jiopulation at a stationary point is that there is a certain return 
current of iiorsous of foreign birth from this country of which no statistical record is 
kept, 'I'he Italians especially are apt to come to this country as “ birds of passage.” 
HO that it will he quite possible that the census of 1900 will hIiow fewer Italians in 
the connti y than were reported to have come here during the preceding decade, a 
jdienomcnon which was also obHervable at tho censiiH of 1890. 

The following table Hbows the total number of immigrants, by decades, 1821 to 
1899. It iHto be observed, however, that previous to 1850 no distinction was made 
between tliose who came hero to settle and mere travelers. Moreover, sinci' 1885 tho 
immigrants from tho Hritish North American provinces and from Mexico have not 
bc<‘n included, while only since 18tl4 have the numberH of European immigrants 
arriving in (.'auada but destined for the United States been included; 

yuviher of imntufratiU hy devadex. 

182ltol8a0. 143.4S0 I IH71 to IHHO . 2.812,191 

IHHl t.0 1840. 51H», 12r»i JH81 fo 18W). f), 240.013 

l«41tol8S(). 1.71:1,251 ! 1891tolW)0. 3,B87,564 

1851 to 1800 . 2,598,214 _ 

1801 to 1870. 2,314,824 ! Total. 19.115,211 

Immigration first becomes of marked importance during the decade from IKIO to 
IK40. During the next 20 years tho inllux of the foreign-born was greater relatively 
to the amount of native population than at any other period. Three principal causes 
of this iucreaso were the hard times in Cieriuany, the great famine in Ireland, and 
the discovery of gold in California. Financial dopressiouK have always a marked 
inliuenee in ilecroasing immigration. That of 1857 was followed closely by the civil 
war, and the number of foreign-born coming to this country was greatly decreased. 
The era of proMjicrity succeeding the war, coupled with the marked improvements 
in methods of trans])oi'tatiou, rapidly Kwolled the tide so that tho total immigration 
for IHGl to 1870 was but little leHs than that for the preceding decade. The severe 
de])ression which succeeded the criwM of 1879 once more greatly reduced immigration 
so that the entire influx for tiie dei'ade was not greatly above that for 1851 to 1860. 
The next decade was one of prosperity in this country. Phe opening up of the 
great farming regions of the West was still actively going on, while manufacturing 
industry was being-developed with great rapidity. We lind tho total immigration 
for tbiH deoailo accordingly more than e({ual to that for the 20 years preceding. 
The oar 1882 marked the climax of the movement, 788,992 immigrants coming 
our shores. The movement continued with little abatement till the crisis of 1899. 
During the >ears of dejircsKiou which have followed, immigration has fallen off to 
about half the average of the years preceding. The tendency toward returning 
prosperity was apparently already shown, however, in the year ending .June 30f 
1899, when 311,715 immigrants arrived as compared with the mtniiuum of 217,786 for 
the preceiling year. The almost complete occupation of the farming lands of good 
quality in the West, however, is likoly to reduce the attractiveness of this country 
as a place of settlomeut to many foreigners. 

The movements which have been described in the preceding iioragraphs may be 
more accuratelv traced by the figures of the following table, which show the immi> 
nation for each year. The ffiictuatious may be traced more easily by means of the 
diagram: 

^ Based ou Keport uf louuigratiou luvosUgatiug Cummisslou, 1885, pp. 8, 9. 
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Numhvr of alien panscnffere arnred in the United Statei, 1820 io 1856^ and number of 
immif/rants arrived, 1856 to 1900, 


IBJO. 8, :185 

1861. 89,724 

1822 . C. 911 

1823 . C. 3M 

1824 . 7,912 

1825 . 10,198 

1883. 174,524 

1864 . 193,195 

1865 . 247,463 

1866 . 314,917 

1827 . 18,876 

1828 . 27,382 

1830. 23,322 

i 1868 (6 months). 138,840 

1869 . 352,768 

1870 . 387,203 

1871 . 321,360 



1633. 58,640 

1874. 313,339 

1836 . 46,374 

1838..... . 76,242 

1837 . 79,340 

1838 . 38,914 

1830. 68.069 

1876 . 189,986 

1877 . 141,867 

1878 . 138,469 

1879 . 177,826 

1880 . 457,257 

1841 . 80.289 

1842 . 104,666 i 

1843 (D luontliK). 52,496 i 

1844 . 78, 815 , 

IH82. 788,992 

1883 . 603,322 

1884 . .518,592 

1885 .*. 395,348 



1847. 234,988 

1888 . 546’889 

1849 . 297,024 1 

J850(I6tH<mth8). 369,980 

1S«0 . 455,302 

1801. 560,319 

! 1892 . 679,663 

1 1883 . 439,730 



1857. 246,945 

1896 . 343,267 

1897 . 230,832 

1868. 119,501 

1859. 118,618 ; 

1890..311,715 

1900. 448,672 

' 1901. 487,918 


Immigration bg naiiondliWrtf.—1820-lTO.’—Since tlie total amount of immigration 
into thin coantry has considerably fallen off during tho pj^st decndo, greater atten¬ 
tion is now being given by the public thought to the charai'.ier of the immigrants. 
A compariHon of the statistics of the Immigration of persons of different nationalties 
shows that there have been marked chatiges in this regard in the more recent decades 
and especially daring the past 10 or 15 years. The following table and aucompa- 
uying diagrams show the number of immigrants of each leading nationality by 
decades: 

JV^afionalify of immigrante bg deoaden. 



1821 to 

1830. 

1831 to 
1840. 

1841 to 
1860. 

1851 to 
i860. 

1881 to 
1870. 

1871 to 
1880. 

1881 to 
1890. 

1891 to 
1900. 

'J'otal. 

143,439 

599 125 

1,713,251 

5 

1 

2,314,824 

2.612,191 

5,246,613 

3,SB7,f>84 

United Kingdom. 

75,803 

283,181 

1,047.763 

1,338,093 

1,042,674 

984.914 

1,462,839 

661, 742 

iSnglADd and Wales. 

22,167 

73,143 

263,332 
3.712 

385,643 

88.331 

568,128 

460, 479 
87,564 

657,488 

228, 596 

Scotland. 

2,912 

2.687 

88,768 

149,869 

44,181 

Ireland. 

50,724 

267,381 

780,719 

914,119 

485,778 

486,871 

655,482 

888,965 

Germany. 

6,761 

152,454 

434,^ 

951.667 

787,488 

718,182 

1,452,970 

5U5,152 

British North American Prov* 

2, 277 
91 

13,624 

1,201 

41,723 

58.309 

20,931 

168,871 
109.298 


a892,802 
568,362 

Norway and Sweden. 

1.3,903 

211,245 

921,281 

Austria-Hungary. 

Italy. 

408 

2,253| 

1,870 

9,^1 

7,800 

11.728 

72,969 

65,759 

363,719 
307,309 

592,707 

661,893 

Franco. 

8 ,497 

45,575 

77,262 

76.358 

.15,984 

72,206 

60,464 

80,770 

Knssia and Poland. 

91 

646 

656 

1,621 

4,586 

52,264 

265,086 

602,010 

China... 

2 

i 

35 

41,897 

64.301 

123,201 

61,711 

17,627 

Bwitserland . 

8,226 

4,821 

4.644 

25,011 

28,286 

28,296 

81.988 

31,179 
60,231 

Denmark. 

169 

1,066 

589 

8.749 

17,094 

81,771 

88,132 

Netherlands... 

1,071 

1,412 

8,251 

10,789 

9,102 

16,511 

58,701 

26,758 

Other countries. 

46,036j 02.877 

81,979 

60,058 

47,682 

81,587 

107,628 

196,814 


a 1881 to 1885; so figures sisoe. 


‘Based onOenens of 1690: P^nlation, toI. i,pp. Ixxx, Ixxxl, snpplementedby later figures from the 
Reports of tho Couiuiissioner'WDOTal of Immigration, and oorreeted by Immigration and Paseesger 
Uorement, 1894, p. 72. 
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^ ^ II ingitnd, Scotf*nd»nd Wtlti. J ~ ^rmany. f ——— Irtfantf 
0 ... . Austria-Hungaiy £ .. ttafy. 

(r tfonray 9ffd Sweden 

Immigration of Leading Nationalities by Decades, 1821-18W. 
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NftUoiiuUty tif Iniiuijfmiltn. Perw'ntagc of Total for each llecade, 11121-1891), 


fre/ant/. 
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Tlie Irish were the first to appear in largo proportion among onr immigrants. They 
came most rapidly during the decades from 1841 to 1880, since which time they have 
fallen utf greatly in uhsolute numbers and in the proportion which they bear to the 
total immigrants. The course of Oerman immigration has been more regular, hut 
shows a falling off in the decades 1861-1870 and especially 1891-1899, as compared 
with those immediately preceding. The English and Scotch have been even more 
regular, gradually increasing in absolute numbers each decade excejit the last. 
Immigration of otlicr nationalities wits not important enough to he noteworthy until 
1860. The Scandinavians then began to come, and since 1880 they have come to 
(umstitnte about one-tonth of our immigration. The Russians and I’oles, the Hun¬ 
garians and Italians began to appear in moderate numbers during the decade from 
1871 to 1880, increased with enormous rapidity during the following 10 years, and 
for the decade 1891-1900 constitute 50 per cent of our total iuimigratiou. 

To present these changes somewhat mure specifically it may be noted that from 
1830 to 1840 the proportion of Irish among the total immigrants was about 35 per 
coot, that of other British about 12^ per cent, while the Germans constituted 25 per 
cent. The French immigration at this time was also considorahle, amounting to 8 
per cent. 

From 1840 to 1850 the proportion of Irish incroasod to 46 per cent, of other British 
to 15^ per cent, that of Germans remaining unchanged. During the next decade the 
Irish, although increasing in absolute numbers, were only 35 percent of the total 
immigrants, the English and Scotch had still furtherincreosed to 16 per cent while 
the Germans wore a little less than 37 per cent. In the decade from 1860 to 1870 the 
im])ortancu of the Irish still further diminished, their ])orcentage being only 19, 
while that of the other natives of Great Britain hail risen to 26, and that of Gormans 
bad fallen slightly, to 31 per cent. Norway and Swmlen now furnish 5 per cent and 
the (!anadiauH 7 per cent. The following decade shows the Irish only 16 per cent of 
the total immigrants, the other British somewhat reduced, to 19 per cent, the Ger¬ 
mans likewise fallen off to 26 per cent, whib' the British Ainorictuns and tho Scan¬ 
dinavians had shown a marked increase, the former furnislnng 14 per cent and the 
latter 8 per cent. From 1880 to 1890, when the tide of immigration was at its 
heiglit, the Irish constituted only one-elglith and the other British only one-soventh 
of the total immigration. The Germans doubled in absolute number as compared 
with the preciMling decade, an<l increased slightly, to 28 per cent, in their propor¬ 
tion to tno entire inflow. Norwegians and Sv/odes rose to 11 per cent. Uussians 
and l\)1e8 now amount to 5 ])er cent, Hungarians to 7 per cent, and Italians to 6 per 
cent, each of these nationalities having at legist quadrupled its absolute numbers and 
doubled its proportion of tlic total immigration as compared with the preceding 10 
years. The immigration from Canada, had statistics been continued, would appar¬ 
ently have fully bold its own. 

Deiaifed immigraHon ht/ vationaHti^e, J87‘'>-1899J —So marked have been the changes 
in the proportions of thedifteront nationalities among onr iminipants during the 
past 25 years, that it will yierhaps be profitable to present more iietailed statistics. 
The following table shows the absolute number of immigrants of each leading 
nationality by five quinquennial periods, together with tho proportion which each 
bore to the total immigration for tue same periods, these proportions being indicated 
graphically in tho diagram: 

JmmUjration by leading nationaUiies, 1S7’^-1899. 
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Krom this table it appears that the natives of Kni^land, Scotland, and Wales reached 
their highest absolute numbers amonff our iDunigrants iu 1880-1S84 and 1885-1889, 
with over 400,00() for each ]period. In ^e latter period they constituted no less than 
18.6 per cent of the total immigration. The number of these nutionalitios fell off 
considerably during the next 5 years, while during the years 1895-1899 about one* 
fifth as many came to us as from 1885 to 1889. The proportion in the latter period 
was little over one-third as great aS in the ionner, 6.8 per cent. The year 1899 shows 
by far the smallest proportion ever known, 4.4 per cent. 

The proportion ol the Irish among the total immigrants has varied much less bnt, 
it also reached its maximum in 1885-3889,14 per cent, the absolute number occurring 
ill the preceding 5 years being, however, greater—366,107. For the years 1895-1889 
the itcrceutago has been 12.6, and the absolute number of Irish immigrants less than 
one-half the nnmherfrom 1880 to 1884, 

The number of Germans coming to our shores reached the enormous total of 920,215 
for the period 1880-1884, when it constituted no less than 30 per cent of the entire 
number of immigrants. The total number of Germans arriving during the next ten 
years was only about 60,000 moi-e than during the 6 years ]>recoding. The propor¬ 
tion ol‘ Germans had fallen off to one-fifth during 1890-1894. The most striking 
change, however, was during the 6 j'cars last pnat, when only 121,178 natives of 
Germany landed in this <^ountry, constituting but 8.8 per cent of the total immigra¬ 
tion. 

The proportion of Scandinavians reached its highest point from 1885 to 1889, 11.6 
per cent. The decrease since that time, however, has been less rapid than for Gor- 
inany, and the proportion for the past 5 years is still 7.9 per cent, although the 
total number of Scandinavians arriving during that period was barely one-third of 
the number arriving from 1880 to 1884. 

The losses wbicb have been thus shown in the immigration from the coniitries of 
western and northern Knrope. have been made up by an increased influx from soutb- 
ern and eastern countries. 

Italy shows the most striking increase of all. While only 19,976 Italians came to 
this country from 1876 to 1879, the arrivals from 3890 to 1894 were no less than 
307,077, while those for the succeeding 5 years were scarcely less, despite the great 
falling off in the total immigration. The proportion of the Italians to the total 
iinmignnitH has Increased by geometric rather than by arithmetic progression. It 
rose fVom 2.3 per cent in 187.5-1879 tK» 13.1 ]>or cent, in 3890-1894, wJiile the proj>or- 
tion for the past 5 years has readied 21.8 per cent more than one-fifth of tbo total. 
For the year 1899, in fact, almost one-fourth of all our immigrants were Italians. 

llio ineroase in the absolute numbors and tbo proportions of the Kussiaus and 
Polos was up to 1895 even more striking than that of the Italians, the number Ibr 
1890-1894 being 343,544, or 11 times greater than for 1875-1879. In the two years 
after 1896, however, there was a very oonsiderable falling off in their absolute num¬ 
ber, the proportion to the total immigration for 1895-1899, however, increasing some¬ 
what as compared with the preceding 5 years, and amounting to 15.6 per cent. 

The number andproport<io7i of theHungariauBComiug to this country, while less than 
half as groat as that of the Russians and Poles, has increased during the ])eriod since 
1875 with about the same proportionate rapidity. While barely one hundredth of the 
total number of immigrants from 1875 to 1884 were lIuDgarians, the proportion from 
1895 to 1899 was 7.5 per cent. I'he immigrants from Austria are, on the whole, of a 
higher class than those from Hungary, l>ut there has been a tendency in recent years 
for relatively fewer of the inhabitants of that countiy of Gorman birth to immigrate, 
while a larger proportion of those belonging to the Slavic races have been coming to 
this country. The proportion of Austrians to the total immigration has increas^ 
from about o per cent for 1875-1884 to more than 9 per cent during the past 5 years. 

It is customary to consider tlie immigrants from the more western and northern 
countries of Europe as higher in character than those fVom the south and east of the 
continent. Taking only the leading nationalities, as indicated in the table, abroad 
view of the recent change in the character of our Immigration may be obtained by 
comparing the proportion which the number of immigrants &om Great Britain,Ger¬ 
many, Sweden, and Norway has borne to the total immigration for each 5-year 
period with the proportion borne to the total by the immination from Austriar 
Hungary, Russia and Poland, and Italy. The figures thus obtained are shown in 
the above table and in tbe accompanying diagram. It will be seen that the immi¬ 
gration from the northern countries reached its maximum during the decade from 
1880 to 1889, when it represented a little more than two-thirds of the total influx. 
For the past 5 years, on the other hand, the absolute number of immigrants from 
these countries has been barely one-third tbe number for the 5 years from 1885 to 
1889, while the ])roportion to the total immigration has fallen to S6.9 per cent. The 
immigration from the southern countries of Europe began to increase greatly dur¬ 
ing tn^B period from 1880 to 1884 but readied its maximum in absolute numbers from 
1890 to 1894, when the immigration was more than 10 times greater than from 1875 
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to 1879, tbo ]»roportion to tbo total number of immigrantH having riHcu from 9.4 per 
cent to 98.(> ])eT rent. TIjo proportion borne t>y the immigration irom thcso comi- 
trios to tlie total for tbo period froui 1895 to 189J1 is still greater, anioniiting to no 
loss tban 54.1 per oont. 

Ycarltf immif/raiiov, h{f naiiopalitieHf 1890^1899. —The following table shows tbo 
iniinhor,of imnngrants of each leading nationality for ouch year from 1890 to IHiUJ. 
It coiitiriuH the general resiilts of the preceding table for the period from 1875 to 
189t), although the inarhod tiuotnations in tbo t>otul iiiiniigration (Inniig the past 
10 yours make comparisona of the proportions of the different nationalities diftitiult. 
It will be 8(‘en that the iniiiiigrants from (Jreat Britain, Germany, and Sweden and 
Norway have steadily dccreaHod in absolnte numbers from jfoar to year, um well as in 
tboir proportion to the total number of immigrantH. The immigrants from Italy, on 
the other liund, have nearly held their own in absolute nmiiber.s, despite the falling 
off <if the total immigratifin, while for the year 1809 the number is the largest 
ever recorded. ’I’lie immigration from Hungary and from Russia ami Poland has 
(locrcasod somewhat along with the general decrease, but the falling off h.as not 
I»ecn HO great as in th<' case of the nations lirnt mentioned, 

Xumim' of hiimiffrunlH by leading nationalitie/i, /890-J[,S!f9. 
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The race elementH that have entered into the immigration problem, decade after 
decade, are shown in the table and chart, on pp. U75, *J70, giving the percentage 
afforded by immigrants of certain nationalities to the total immigration of successive 
decades. It will he noticed that down to 1870 immigration was mainly BritiHh, 
Ixiflh, «nd German, and that from 1870 on there was a progressively rapid decrease 
in the percentage of British, Irish, and German immigration and a proportionate 
increase in immigration from Italy, Austria, Hungary, Riissin, and Poland. Immi¬ 
gration from all these coantrios put together did not amoiint to 1 per cent of the 
total immigrniion until the decade 1801-1870, when procisoly that proportion was 
reached. In the next decade each of the tlireo countries tnrnishc<l notable per¬ 
centages of the immigration, and in the decade just pasHcd (1891-1909) had iiH^roased 
so much as to outweigh the British, Irish, Gciimms, and Soandinaviuns combined. 

The progresNively rajud rate of change is seen more plainly by comparing the pro¬ 
portions for the last years of the dccado with each other and with the decade as a 
whole (see (ihart). lu 1898-99 iiumigraiits fnim Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
and Hcandiiiavian countries nmdo up only a little over 27 per cent of the total 
immigration, while immigrantH from Italy, Austria, Hungary, Russia., and Finland 
(not Poland us in the proportion for the decade) made up about 65 per cent of the 
total. The following year the first group of peoples was redaood to 22 per cent of 
ti»e total; the scccnnl group rose to 68 per cent. 

Part of this change is due to a difference In grouping the nationalities between 
the single years as given and the decmles. Inmiigrunts from Finland have been 
added to the RuHsian group in the statement for the two separate years, making 
that group by so much the larger. Poland hm$ l>een omitted as a separate heading 
in the 2 years named, but this omission makes a differeueo in the relative propor- 
. tious of Austrian and Russian immigrants only—not in the relative proportions of 
the two great groups —m the Immigrants formerly olassod as Poles are now simply 
distributed between Austria and Russia. 

Tliose analynes are based upon the census classiffcatinu of foroignei’s by country 
of birth, irrespective of race. A more satisfmjtory method, however, is to use a race 
clasHificatioD, ns is now’ done by the immigration department. The reasons why 
this is more satisfactory are obvious. Under the old system groups with most unlike 
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social traditions, nliaracteristics, aud possibilities are nnitod indistinj^uisiiably in 
one group, while the elements of what should be one social group, as far as their 
oliaracteristicB and possibilities are eenceriiod, are scattered about among several 
other groups. For example, under **Russia” of the census claHsificatiou were gath¬ 
ered Germans, Hebrews, and Slavonic peoples of various kinds; under ‘‘Austria- 
Hungary” wore collected Germans, many distinct Slavonic iJeoples, Hebrews, the 
true Hiiugarians or Magyars, and many Italians; while, on the other band, no one 
group desigusition covered all Geriuans coming hero, all Italians, or all Hebrews. 

Analyzing the arrivals for the year 1899-4900 by races, then, and adding the Finns 
to the Scandinavians, whore, for our purpose, they belong, it is seen (c.oinpare chart) 
that l^ritish, Irish, Germans, ami St'amlinaviaus made up about 28 per cent of the 
total immigration for the year, a slightly larger proportion than is shown by the 
correspouding geu(*ral group taken by nationalities, while Italians, Hebrews, and 
Slavs of various kinds (Croatians, Slovaks, I’oles. Bohemians, etc.) made up about 
01 luT cent, a soniowhat smaller proporlion than that shown by the nationality 
group for the year. 
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to 1879, tbo ]»roportion to tbo total number of immigrantH having riHcu from 9.4 per 
cent to 98.(> ])eT rent. TIjo proportion borne t>y the immigration irom thcso comi- 
trios to tlie total for tbo period froui 1895 to 189J1 is still greater, anioniiting to no 
loss tban 54.1 per oont. 

Ycarltf immif/raiiov, h{f naiiopalitieHf 1890^1899. —The following table shows tbo 
iniinhor,of imnngrants of each leading nationality for ouch year from 1890 to IHiUJ. 
It coiitiriuH the general resiilts of the preceding table for the period from 1875 to 
189t), although the inarhod tiuotnations in tbo t>otul iiiiniigration (Inniig the past 
10 yours make comparisona of the proportions of the different nationalities diftitiult. 
It will be 8(‘en that the iniiiiigrants from (Jreat Britain, Germany, and Sweden and 
Norway have steadily dccreaHod in absolnte numbers from jfoar to year, um well as in 
tboir proportion to the total number of immigrantH. The immigrants from Italy, on 
the other liund, have nearly held their own in absolute nmiiber.s, despite the falling 
off <if the total immigratifin, while for the year 1809 the number is the largest 
ever recorded. ’I’lie immigration from Hungary and from Russia ami Poland has 
(locrcasod somewhat along with the general decrease, but the falling off h.as not 
I»ecn HO great as in th<' case of the nations lirnt mentioned, 

Xumim' of hiimiffrunlH by leading nationalitie/i, /890-J[,S!f9. 
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The race elementH that have entered into the immigration problem, decade after 
decade, are shown in the table and chart, on pp. U75, *J70, giving the percentage 
afforded by immigrants of certain nationalities to the total immigration of successive 
decades. It will he noticed that down to 1870 immigration was mainly BritiHh, 
Ixiflh, «nd German, and that from 1870 on there was a progressively rapid decrease 
in the percentage of British, Irish, and German immigration and a proportionate 
increase in immigration from Italy, Austria, Hungary, Riissin, and Poland. Immi¬ 
gration from all these coantrios put together did not amoiint to 1 per cent of the 
total immigrniion until the decade 1801-1870, when procisoly that proportion was 
reached. In the next decade each of the tlireo countries tnrnishc<l notable per¬ 
centages of the immigration, and in the decade just pasHcd (1891-1909) had iiH^roased 
so much as to outweigh the British, Irish, Gciimms, and Soandinaviuns combined. 

The progresNively rajud rate of change is seen more plainly by comparing the pro¬ 
portions for the last years of the dccado with each other and with the decade as a 
whole (see (ihart). lu 1898-99 iiumigraiits fnim Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
and Hcandiiiavian countries nmdo up only a little over 27 per cent of the total 
immigration, while immigrantH from Italy, Austria, Hungary, Russia., and Finland 
(not Poland us in the proportion for the decade) made up about 65 per cent of the 
total. The following year the first group of peoples was redaood to 22 per cent of 
ti»e total; the scccnnl group rose to 68 per cent. 

Part of this change is due to a difference In grouping the nationalities between 
the single years as given and the decmles. Inmiigrunts from Finland have been 
added to the RuHsian group in the statement for the two separate years, making 
that group by so much the larger. Poland hm$ l>een omitted as a separate heading 
in the 2 years named, but this omission makes a differeueo in the relative propor- 
. tious of Austrian and Russian immigrants only—not in the relative proportions of 
the two great groups —m the Immigrants formerly olassod as Poles are now simply 
distributed between Austria and Russia. 

Tliose analynes are based upon the census classiffcatinu of foroignei’s by country 
of birth, irrespective of race. A more satisfmjtory method, however, is to use a race 
clasHificatioD, ns is now’ done by the immigration department. The reasons why 
this is more satisfactory are obvious. Under the old system groups with most unlike 
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Effects of immigration on the increase of population. —It is, of conrfle, impossible to 
iitoaHtire tlie ofibob of imnii^ration upon the ])opulatioTi oi‘ the country, but at any 
rate it is a hasty asBTimption which holils that iimuigration during the iilnctceiith 
century has increased the total population. The labo Francis A. Walker, superin- 
tondent of the coDsuses of 1870 and 1880, inaiutained that had tliere been no immi¬ 
gration whatever into this country during the past 90 yesUM, the native element 
would long have filled the place the foreigners have usnriied.” (See article in 
Forum, 1891, pp. 034-743; reprinted in Discussions in Economies and Statistics, Vol. 
II, pp. 417-426.) 


Population and immigration. 
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9.625,734 

-8.088 

114,000 

12.833, 645 

—32.375 

143,439 

17,118,526 

4 47, 07.3 

509,125 

23.185,368 

—6.508 

1.713,251 

31,75.3,824 

+ 310.503 

2.698,214 

42.328,432 

+3.770,061 

2, 814,824 

56.459,241 

4 6, 294,458 

2,812,191 

77. 206.9H9 

j 14,644,739 

5,248,613 

1(H>,2:}5,985 

4-24,670, 727 

3. 687, 564 


PrcHldont Walker’s argument gains statistical plausibility from the estimates, 
wliieh he quotes, made by Klkanah WatHon in 1815, of the fuiuro population of the 
United States, on the basis of tlie first 3 consust^s. Taking W.'itson’H juedictions 
and comparing them with the actual census returns (see table above), Walker found 
that in the censuses of 1820 and 1830, when immigration was so slight as to bo neg- 
Ugible, the predictions were within four ono'tliousaudths of the actual population; 
and again, in 1840 aud 1850, with immigration amounting to 599,125 in one decade, 
and 1,713,251 in the second decade, Watsou's predictions were again as close as 
before. Speaking of those predictions, Walker says: 

“ Here we see that, in spite of the arrival of 599,000 foreigners during the period 
1830-1840, 4 times as mauy os had arrived during any preceding decade, the fig¬ 
ures of the cenwuB coincided closely with the estimate of Watson, based on the 
growth of population in the preimmigration era, tailing shortof it only by 47,073 
in 17,0^,000; while in 1850 the actual population, in spite of the arrival of 1,713,000 
more immigrants, exceeded Watson’s estimate by only 6,508 in a total of 23,000,000. 
•Surely, if this correspondence between the increase of the foreign element and the 
relative docliiio of the native element is a mere coincidence, it is one of the most 
astonishing in human history.’’ 

It might bo added to what President Walker says, that even in 1860, 45 years after 
Watson^ predictions, and following an immigration of 2,598,214 during the preced¬ 
ing decade, Watson’s figures were within 1 per cent of tho actual figures. 

The explanation given by Walker for the check on the native increase following 
the increased immigration of foreigners is based partly on sentimental and partly 
on economic reasons. ‘‘ The American shrank from the industrial (competition thus 
thrust upon him. He was unwilling himself to engage in the lowest kind of day 
laborwith these new olemouts of population; he was even more unwilling to bring 
sons and daughters into the world to enter into'that comy»ctition.” 

After tho civil war new causes entered, especially (lity life and inoro luxurious 
methods of living, and Watson’s predictions fall wide of tho actual population, 
mounting as high as 33J per cent in liKX). Yot,” says Walker, “still the great fact 
protrudes through all the subsequent history of our population, that the more 
rapidly foreigners came into the United States the smaller was the rate of increase, 
not merely among the native population separately, but throughout the population 
of the country as a whole, including the foreigners. * * * If the foregoing views 

are true, or contain aay considerable degree of truth, foreign immigration into this 
country has, from the time it first assumed large proportions, amounted not to a 
reenforoement of our population, but to a replacement of native by foreign stock.” 
(P. 426.) 
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to 1879, tbo ]»roportion to tbo total number of immigrantH having riHcu from 9.4 per 
cent to 98.(> ])eT rent. TIjo proportion borne t>y the immigration irom thcso comi- 
trios to tlie total for tbo period froui 1895 to 189J1 is still greater, anioniiting to no 
loss tban 54.1 per oont. 

Ycarltf immif/raiiov, h{f naiiopalitieHf 1890^1899. —The following table shows tbo 
iniinhor,of imnngrants of each leading nationality for ouch year from 1890 to IHiUJ. 
It coiitiriuH the general resiilts of the preceding table for the period from 1875 to 
189t), although the inarhod tiuotnations in tbo t>otul iiiiniigration (Inniig the past 
10 yours make comparisona of the proportions of the different nationalities diftitiult. 
It will be 8(‘en that the iniiiiigrants from (Jreat Britain, Germany, and Sweden and 
Norway have steadily dccreaHod in absolnte numbers from jfoar to year, um well as in 
tboir proportion to the total number of immigrantH. The immigrants from Italy, on 
the other liund, have nearly held their own in absolute nmiiber.s, despite the falling 
off <if the total immigratifin, while for the year 1809 the number is the largest 
ever recorded. ’I’lie immigration from Hungary and from Russia ami Poland has 
(locrcasod somewhat along with the general decrease, but the falling off h.as not 
I»ecn HO great as in th<' case of the nations lirnt mentioned, 

Xumim' of hiimiffrunlH by leading nationalitie/i, /890-J[,S!f9. 
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The race elementH that have entered into the immigration problem, decade after 
decade, are shown in the table and chart, on pp. U75, *J70, giving the percentage 
afforded by immigrants of certain nationalities to the total immigration of successive 
decades. It will he noticed that down to 1870 immigration was mainly BritiHh, 
Ixiflh, «nd German, and that from 1870 on there was a progressively rapid decrease 
in the percentage of British, Irish, and German immigration and a proportionate 
increase in immigration from Italy, Austria, Hungary, Riissin, and Poland. Immi¬ 
gration from all these coantrios put together did not amoiint to 1 per cent of the 
total immigrniion until the decade 1801-1870, when procisoly that proportion was 
reached. In the next decade each of the tlireo countries tnrnishc<l notable per¬ 
centages of the immigration, and in the decade just pasHcd (1891-1909) had iiH^roased 
so much as to outweigh the British, Irish, Gciimms, and Soandinaviuns combined. 

The progresNively rajud rate of change is seen more plainly by comparing the pro¬ 
portions for the last years of the dccado with each other and with the decade as a 
whole (see (ihart). lu 1898-99 iiumigraiits fnim Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
and Hcandiiiavian countries nmdo up only a little over 27 per cent of the total 
immigration, while immigrantH from Italy, Austria, Hungary, Russia., and Finland 
(not Poland us in the proportion for the decade) made up about 65 per cent of the 
total. The following year the first group of peoples was redaood to 22 per cent of 
ti»e total; the scccnnl group rose to 68 per cent. 

Part of this change is due to a difference In grouping the nationalities between 
the single years as given and the decmles. Inmiigrunts from Finland have been 
added to the RuHsian group in the statement for the two separate years, making 
that group by so much the larger. Poland hm$ l>een omitted as a separate heading 
in the 2 years named, but this omission makes a differeueo in the relative propor- 
. tious of Austrian and Russian immigrants only—not in the relative proportions of 
the two great groups —m the Immigrants formerly olassod as Poles are now simply 
distributed between Austria and Russia. 

Tliose analynes are based upon the census classiffcatinu of foroignei’s by country 
of birth, irrespective of race. A more satisfmjtory method, however, is to use a race 
clasHificatioD, ns is now’ done by the immigration department. The reasons why 
this is more satisfactory are obvious. Under the old system groups with most unlike 
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It will he HOieii thiitthe I wo cltioflposHe»sinji'tholiU’K<^Ht]>roportion of foreij^n-born 
population arc Now York and 8an Frauci«co, oacii having no lous thau i'i por cojit, 
or nearly tltrec tiinoH an large a proportion ae that for tho Unitod States as a whole. 
Chicago huH almost as large a proportion, while St. Paul, Detroit, Milwaukee, Cleve¬ 
land, Minneapolis, and lliid'alo follow in tho order learned, each having more thau 
one-third of its population of foreign birth. Eighteen out of the 28 grout cities have 
morethau one-fourth of their population of foreign birth, while the only cities having 
a lees proportion of foroign-\>oru than llio average for tho United States as a whole 
aro New Orleans, Indianapolis, and Washington. 

Great (liff'ereuces exist as to the relative tendency of tl)o difTorent nationulities 
toward <;ity life. 'I'he following table shows the perccntagti of the tt>tal number of 
tho various natioualitic.s iu the country who are n^sidents in cities: ‘ 


l\roenlag(’ of total foreign-horn in princifial litieft. 


Total foreiffu-bom. 
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Sweden. 
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Hungary. 
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Polaml. 
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China. 
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20.78 
:n.8i 

2;i. 24 
57.90 

44.78 
48.32 
57.11 
45. 69 

58.79 
40.19 
39.22 


This table shows the marked aptitude for urban life of the RussiaiiB, Italians, and 
Irish, each of which nationalities lias more thau one-half of its numbers in this 
country dwelling in large cities. Owing to the much greater absolute number of 
the Irish, as well as of the Germans, we find from the table on page 3 that these 
two nationalities constitute more than one-half of the total foreign-burn population 
in the cities of the country os a whole, the Irish furnishing 20 per cent and the Ger¬ 
mans 30 per cent. 


^CuiiBUBof' 1890, Po])ulatioit II, p. «l. 
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to 1879, tbo ]»roportion to tbo total number of immigrantH having riHcu from 9.4 per 
cent to 98.(> ])eT rent. TIjo proportion borne t>y the immigration irom thcso comi- 
trios to tlie total for tbo period froui 1895 to 189J1 is still greater, anioniiting to no 
loss tban 54.1 per oont. 

Ycarltf immif/raiiov, h{f naiiopalitieHf 1890^1899. —The following table shows tbo 
iniinhor,of imnngrants of each leading nationality for ouch year from 1890 to IHiUJ. 
It coiitiriuH the general resiilts of the preceding table for the period from 1875 to 
189t), although the inarhod tiuotnations in tbo t>otul iiiiniigration (Inniig the past 
10 yours make comparisona of the proportions of the different nationalities diftitiult. 
It will be 8(‘en that the iniiiiigrants from (Jreat Britain, Germany, and Sweden and 
Norway have steadily dccreaHod in absolnte numbers from jfoar to year, um well as in 
tboir proportion to the total number of immigrantH. The immigrants from Italy, on 
the other liund, have nearly held their own in absolute nmiiber.s, despite the falling 
off <if the total immigratifin, while for the year 1809 the number is the largest 
ever recorded. ’I’lie immigration from Hungary and from Russia ami Poland has 
(locrcasod somewhat along with the general decrease, but the falling off h.as not 
I»ecn HO great as in th<' case of the nations lirnt mentioned, 

Xumim' of hiimiffrunlH by leading nationalitie/i, /890-J[,S!f9. 
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The race elementH that have entered into the immigration problem, decade after 
decade, are shown in the table and chart, on pp. U75, *J70, giving the percentage 
afforded by immigrants of certain nationalities to the total immigration of successive 
decades. It will he noticed that down to 1870 immigration was mainly BritiHh, 
Ixiflh, «nd German, and that from 1870 on there was a progressively rapid decrease 
in the percentage of British, Irish, and German immigration and a proportionate 
increase in immigration from Italy, Austria, Hungary, Riissin, and Poland. Immi¬ 
gration from all these coantrios put together did not amoiint to 1 per cent of the 
total immigrniion until the decade 1801-1870, when procisoly that proportion was 
reached. In the next decade each of the tlireo countries tnrnishc<l notable per¬ 
centages of the immigration, and in the decade just pasHcd (1891-1909) had iiH^roased 
so much as to outweigh the British, Irish, Gciimms, and Soandinaviuns combined. 

The progresNively rajud rate of change is seen more plainly by comparing the pro¬ 
portions for the last years of the dccado with each other and with the decade as a 
whole (see (ihart). lu 1898-99 iiumigraiits fnim Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
and Hcandiiiavian countries nmdo up only a little over 27 per cent of the total 
immigration, while immigrantH from Italy, Austria, Hungary, Russia., and Finland 
(not Poland us in the proportion for the decade) made up about 65 per cent of the 
total. The following year the first group of peoples was redaood to 22 per cent of 
ti»e total; the scccnnl group rose to 68 per cent. 

Part of this change is due to a difference In grouping the nationalities between 
the single years as given and the decmles. Inmiigrunts from Finland have been 
added to the RuHsian group in the statement for the two separate years, making 
that group by so much the larger. Poland hm$ l>een omitted as a separate heading 
in the 2 years named, but this omission makes a differeueo in the relative propor- 
. tious of Austrian and Russian immigrants only—not in the relative proportions of 
the two great groups —m the Immigrants formerly olassod as Poles are now simply 
distributed between Austria and Russia. 

Tliose analynes are based upon the census classiffcatinu of foroignei’s by country 
of birth, irrespective of race. A more satisfmjtory method, however, is to use a race 
clasHificatioD, ns is now’ done by the immigration department. The reasons why 
this is more satisfactory are obvious. Under the old system groups with most unlike 
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Comparative percentaifea of illiteracy of population 10 years of age and over, etc, —Cont’d. 
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0. 99 
7.87 
10.48 


5.55 


1.01 

1.19 
4.57 

45.03 

5.20 
2.68 
1.03 
1.08 
1.33 
1.S4 
i. 79 


1.08 


1.S6 
1.02 
1.18 
19.37 
13.84 
2.05 
.00 
1.76 
1.36 
1.46 
1.41 


From tboHe dgurcB it will be seen that, for the United States as a whole, 0.2 per 
cent of the native whites are illiterate, while more than twice that pro]>ortioii, 13 
per cent, of the foreign-horn whites are unable to read and write. The disparity 
between the natives and the foreign born is especially marked in the North Atlantic 
Division. The nruportion of native whites in that division who are illiterate is only 
2,3 per cent, wlule 15.0 per cent of the foreign born are illiterate. Among the 
foreign boni in tbe New England States especially tlie illiteracy is great. In the 
two southern divisions of the country the proportion of illiteracy, oven among 
the native whites, is very high, and in the case of the South Atlantic States fnlly 
exceeds the proportion among the foreign whites, although the latter figure iias 
comparatively little siguiHcance, owing to the small total number of the foreign 
bom in those States. In the North ('eutral Division the illiterates among the uative 
whitebare3.4 percent; among theforeim whites, 10.6. In the States of that division 
where large cities are less important, the percentage of illiteracy among the foreign 
born is much less, showing that the o^rimiltiiral population of foreign birth which 
settles in those States is of a comparatively high degree of intelligence. 

Owing to the large proportion of the immigrants who settle in our great cities 
the question of tho igooiance of the foreign bom in them is especially significant. 
The following table ^ows the percentages of illiterate i>o])ulatiou, 10 years of age 
and over, in each of uur leading cities, classified by general nativity: ‘ 

Percentage of illiterate population 30 years and orcr, vlashijied by r/meral no/i?'ih/,/or 
citiee having 100,000 inhabitants or more — IS90, 


Cities. 


Now York. 

Cliloaeo. 

Philadelphia 

Bruoklyn. 

St. Louis. 

Boston. 

Baltimore. 

Sau Francisco. 
Cincinnati.... 

Cleveland. 

Bnffalo. 

New Orleans.. 

Pittshurc. 

Washin^n... 

Detroit. 

Milwaukee.... 

Newark. 

Minneapolis... 
Jersey City... 

Lonlsville. 

Omaha. 

Boohrster. 

St. Paul. 

Kansas City... 
Providence.... 

Denver. 

Indianapolie.. 

Allegheny. 

Wheeling. 


Nutiw wliiUm. 


Native par* 
entagu. 

Foreign 

parentago. 

r onngn 
whiten. 

0.52 

0.66 

14.06 

.38 

.45 

8.81 

1.16 

1.24 

1 « 11.20 

.28 

.60 

6.06 

1.70 

1.16 

0.07 

.23 

..50 

12.77 

2.38 1 

2.02 

12.4U 

.35 

.32 

6.50 

1.32' 

1 .77 

8.06 

.98 

1.06 ! 

12.06 

.48 

j .83 

11.37 

2.90 

1 2.24 

15.61 

.92 

1.52 

14.22 

1.86 

' .89 

0.26 

.88 1 

1.17 

1 12.00 

.52 

.87 

0.01 

.67 

1.13 

1 10.13 

.31 

.59 

1 4.05 

.60 

.96 

12.86 

2.63 

1.68 1 

j 9.46 

.58 

.41 

0.16 

.81 

.65 

8.87 

.65 

.86 

8.11 

1.19 

.97 

9.21 

.65 

2.29 i 

16 

.86 

.88 

5.50 

2.16 

1.85; 

11.83 

.59 

1.04 1 

8.05 

8.17 

1.85 j 

9.72 


>CensciN, Popnlation. IT, p. Ivlll. 
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It will bo noUcod thal ainun^ the native both of native and foreign parent¬ 

age, the pereeiitage <»f illitperaey in <»ur oiiic^e ih, <»ii the whole, leas than the percent- 
age in the State.a in which tliey are Kituated. The ediciency of the common Htdtoul 
ayatem ih especially indicated by tlie fact that the illiterucy is scarcely greater iiinong 
native whites of Ihreign parentage than among those having tiative parents. 'I'he 
illiteracy among tlie Ibreign-bom city dwellers, on the other hand, is very much 
greater than that among the natives. Thus in New York (lity the percentage of 
illiteracy among the native whites of native parentage is only 0.52; among the native 
whites of foreign parentage, 0.66, while among the foreign whites it is 14.06. 

The statistics secured by the Bureau of Immigration regarding the ability of those 
who enter the country to read an<l write conlirm the evidence of the above tables. 
In fact the ])crcentage of illitei'acy shown is even higher than that of tbo foreign- 
born resident pojmlatiou, indic ating apparently that a certain proportion of immi¬ 
grants learn to read ami write after landing. The proiiortion of illiteracy among 
immigrants of 14 years of ago and over <lurmg the H years fnmi 1895 to 1900 aver¬ 
ages above 20 per cent. It varied considerably iroin year to year, the specific figures 
being as follows: 1895,20.37; 1896,28.6:1; 1897.2:1.1; 1898,23.2; 1899,22.9; 1900,24.2. 

The relative <I(*giee ol‘ illiteracy dilTers greatly among immigrants of different 
nationalities. The following talde shows the imrcentage of illiteracy among the 
immigrants according to nationalities and according u> races for 1899 and 1900. 


Tolnl vmnbHr of hnmitfraniti in lOdOand percentage of UliUsTucy among immujTants J4 gears 
of age and over for the gears 18!f9-JW0, hg races. 

lCoiapil<Ml from uiiiiuiil ri'pui't <if CoinmiHiiiouer (itmoral of liuiincriit-ioii, 1S9U, )>. <>, I'JUU, (i. T]i« 
table IB urrnu^ud uccording to tbu pruuudunce of iUiloraov ni 19U0.] 


Jtacob. 


iVr « «-ut 
illiteratoH ' 
14 y<»arH of, 
age Hiul j 
' over. 


Total 

nnnilMtr 

arriving. 


Poi' <’entt>f 
illiU'vati'H 
14 yearn ot 
ag«t and 
over. 


Turkish. 

PnrtugutiHo. 

Syrian. 

llalmu {Muuthei'u). 

FiliulnoB. 

KutQooiuD (Kiisboiak;. 

Pacific l8landor^. 

Mexican. 

(Jruutiau aiulSlovenimi. 

hulgHnau.S<iTvian,au(i Moiitcuogriu.. 

Buliuatlan, BuHuiun, oiul Jlerzcgovinian. 

Litbauniau. 

Polish. 

KuBbian. 

Slovak. 

Kouinoniau. 

Arnjocian. 

African (black). 

l^ianiHD-Amerioau. 

Uebrew. 

Korean.. 

Greek. 

Magyar . 

Italian (northern). 

Butch and Pleniisli. 

J apuneae. 

Notapecified. 

Cuban . 

Germau. 

West Indian. 

^anish. 

Trencb. 

Welah. 

Irish. 

Bohemian and Moravian. 

FimiiBh. 

Scotch. 

English. 

Hawslinu. 

Chinese. 

Boandinavitu) (Korwegians, Danes, and SwedeB) 
South AmcricauB.. 


78.7 ' 

184 

11 5 

(lU 

4,241 

O.') 6 

.'•>6.4 . 

2,020 

r>6. r> 

.'>4. 5 ' 

84,846 

.57 3 

50 

0 


4D 

2,832 

42.0 

41 

112 


:i 

261 

5.1 

37.4 

37,184 

24.0 

35.0 

204 ! 

13.4 

3*^.9 

675 i 

28.8 

32.1 

10,311 , 

32 r> 

31.0 

46, 038 ! 

31.8 

28. b; 

1,200 

13.5 

28 1 

20,243 

27.7 

25.1 ! 

308 : 

17.9 

24.4 1 

982 , 

18.9 

23. y 

714 

30.4 

22.8 

07 


22.8 

CO, 764 

23 

22.5 

71 


17 5 

3, 773 

23. H 

le. 0 

13,777 

10 

u.s 

17,316 

11.4 

y. 0 

2,702 

0.3 

8.0 

12,028 

4.8 

7.0 

73 : 


6.0 

2,078 

2.5 

5.8 

20, 682 

8.2 

5.4 

78 

26. 8 

5 

1,111 

6.1 

4,1 

2, 005 

3,5 

3.7 

762 

4.0 

3.2 

35,607 

4 

3 1 

3, 060 

3.4 

2.7 

12, 612 

1.2 

2.1 

1,757 

1.5 

2.0 . 

10,897 

1.7 

1.0 

87 

.8 

1.4 

1,250 

.1 

.8 

32,062 

.6 



2.6 




24.2 

448,572 

22.9 


Total, 
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Illileracn of imnwiranU 14 ifears of atfe. and over hjf nalionality, LS90. 




1696. 




Autttria-IliuifruTv: 

lioliernia tiiul Moravia... 
Galicia and Ilukowina... 

Olbor AuMtria. 

llimgary. 

Belgium. 

Duniiiark. 

Franco (including Corsica).. 

Gtjnnany. 

Gn'uco... 

Italy. 

Norway. 

Portugal. 

Kouinaniu. 

Russia (proper). 

Finland. 

I'oland. 

Spain.-. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

Turkey in Furopo. 

Kiiglaud. 

Ireland. 

S<^oUand... 


TntHl 

1 l‘orcttfit- 

1 NatiouuHly. ^ 


I’erueut- 

irrivalu. 

■ of U- . 

' )it*3ra«y. 


arrivaln. 

fljfe of il- 
lilenuiy. 

2,7(W 

11.45 . 

WahiB. 

i I.581 

' 12.54 

12, CS6 

<50.37 j 

KnropouUHiiotHjHH'UltMl.. 

1 9 


18,80U 

! 36.:)K |l 




20,696 1 

' 46.r>l I 




1,201 i 

1 14.46 









2,4C;{ 

1 4.H8 i 




21,885 

' 2.96 

Salvador. 

5 

50 

2, 17.5 , 

20.21 

Uucbeu and Ontario. 

191 

' 5.95 






I,&82 

4.16 ■ 




8, MS 

I.IH ; 


i 22 ' 


2,7()0 

77. (W ; 

Nowfouiidland and Lahmilor. 1 

•ii ! 


785 

2 i.o;{; 

Ouba.1 

«,»77 

21.40 

45,127 

41.14 ; 

Other Want ludioB.| 

751 1 

:t2.18 

G, 2US 

11 82 1 

South Amerl(‘.a .. 1 

25 1 

6.90 

GUI 

47.78 ; 

Turkey in Asia. , 

4,13'J 1 

46.66 

:H5t 

15.81 • 

China. 

1,441 

17.85 

21.177 

1.16 

.1a)>un...1 

1,110 

10.72 

2,204 

.79 

Ahiu (not Hpeeiliiil). ' 

' 74 

7.04 

169 

21 4:1 

Auatriilia. ' 

87 

G 56 

19,492 

0.44 

Africa.' 

21 

n.76 

40,262 , 

7. 




2,482 

5.70 

Total. ' 

:i43.2U7 

28. 62 


From thcae lignroti it appoara tbut Iho iiiimigruulH IVoin thn nortbeni cotititrio», 
CJn^at Britain, Sweden, and (icruuvny, show a very Jow ])t*rceDtage of illiteracy. 
The illiteracy among the iminigrauts front Oormaiiy and Sweden ie no greater timu 
among the native-born Americans in our most highly educated States. Tho Irish 
ai‘c somewhat mure illiterate than the uutivee of the lost of Great llritaiu, but even 
here the percentage is not high. The immigrants from the Koutheru and onstorn 
countries of Europe, tm the. other hand, show an excessive iiroportion of illiteracy, 
and it is those classes that are now coming to our shores in the largest numbers. 
More tliaii oue-balf of tliuse from Turkey, Italy, and the Portuguese Islands are 
unable to road and write, about two-lifths of the Kutheniaus from Russia, about 
oue*tbir<l of the (hontlans, Poles, and Lithuanians from Anstria-Himgary and Russia, 
and more than one-lifth of the Slovaks from Hungary, and the Hebrews. 

The foregoing distinction is brought out still moi-e clearly by the following tables, 
in which the illiteruoy of the different races is show'n by three groups, namely, 
those oomiug from western Kuropo, those coming from eastern Europe, and'other 
races, mainly Asiatic. 'J'lie line ^ojitod as dividing eastern from wosteru Europe 
is as follows: Reginulug at the boundary between Finland and Russia the line leaves 
Finland and Germuiiy on the coast, then follows the boundary between Bubomia, 
Austria, and Coriuthia on the west and Galicia, Hungary, and Croatia on the east. 
The line then follows the division between northern and southern Italy. Spain and 
Portugal are also included in the eastern division becauHc of tlieir high illiteracy. 

'Pile tables show that in the jier <?cnt of illiteracy from W'estern Europe was 
2.8 and in 1900 4 per cent, whoreas from eastern Kuropo tlm por cent of illiterncsy in 
1899 was .38.4 and in 1909 36.6. 
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Pervenlafie of illiteracy among immigrantt 14 years of age and over for the years 1899- 
HKHi, arranged in groups of eastern and loesiorn European raveS and others. 



1809. 

itwo. 


1899. 

1900. 

Western Rurope: , 

0.6 

0.8 

Eastorn Enrojie—continued. 

18.5 

28.8 


1.7 

2 

Polish. 

.'ll. 3 

.31.6 



2.1 


82.5 

32.1 

Finnish..... 

1.2 

2.7 

Croatian and Slovenian. 

24 9 

37.4 


















00.2 












36.0 


11.4 

11.8 





Other rattes: 













Vt f, 


Eastern Europe; 



Jatianese. 

4.6 

8.9 





50.5 














Slovaks. 

27.7 

28 





Illiteracy and financial condition of immigranls .—There is a cIobo connection between 
the amount of money brought by Immigranto and their illiteracy. In the follow¬ 
ing table the per cent of illiterateH 14 yoar« of age and over is givtm for the more 
important racen for the year 1900, and alno the amount oi‘ money p<;r capita. The 
per cent of illiteracy for all immigrani^i in 24.2, and the money per capita $14.84. 
Comparing theec averages witii the lignreH of the individual ruceN, it will be seen 
that in only one case was more money per capita shown than the average by a race 
with a per cent of illiteracy above the average. This was the Rnssian. The smallest 
amount of money was brought by the IjitUuanians, whose illiteracy wub 22.1 per 
cent. The southern Italian, with a very high percent of illiteracy, showed a small 
amount per capita. On the other hand, th» highest amount of money per capita 
was $41.r)l, brought in by the Scotch, with an illiteracy of only 2.1 per cent. Of 
those races then naving an illiteracy tndow the average, only the Hebrew, Magyar, 
Irish, Finnish, and Chinese showed less money per capita than the average for all. 
In general, then, the amount of money brought seemw to varv inversely with the illit¬ 
eracy of the immigrants, so that those with the greatest illiteracy have the least 
money, and the largest amount of money is found among the least illiterate. 

Illiteracy and money by iinmigranU per capita for certain races. 


1900. 


1900. 


lUopfi. 


Per centofi 
I llUternieH 
14 yearH of 
age luid 
over. 


Portngaose. 

Syrian. 

Itslian (sontherii). 

Kiithenian (KusBuiak)- 

CroBtian and Slavonian... 

I.ftbnaman. 

Polish. 

Russian. 

Slovak. 

Hebrew.. 

Greek. 

Magyar.! 

Italian (northern).i 

Dutvh and Plemish.[ 


60.2 

56.4 

54.5 
49.3 
:j7.4 
32.1 

31.6 

28.6 
28.0 
22.8 

17.5 
16.9 

11.6 
9.9 


Amount 
of money 
shown per 
eapitti. 


910.47 
14.31 
8.84 
0.51 
12.51 
7.96 
9.94 
14.04 
11.6» 
8.67 
26.78 
10.39 
22.49 
21.00 


Races. 


jper rent of 
I illiterates 
jli .vears of 
age and 
over. 


Amount 
of money 
shown per 
capita. 


Jaranesu . 

Cnoan.... 

(.Tennan. 

French. 

Irish. 

Bohemian and Moravian... 

Finnish. 

Scotch. 

RoffHsh. 

Oliuiese. 

Scandinavian. 

Total for all races.... 


8.9 

939.69 

0.9 

19.34 

5.8 

28.53 

4.1 

37.80 

3.2 

14.50 

3.0 

23.12 

2.7 

13.00 

2.1 

41.61 

2.0 

* 38.90 

1.4 

18.98 

.8 

16.66 

24.2 

14.84 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

PAUPERISM AND CRIMINALITY AMONG THE FOREIGN-BORN. 

It is oftuii charged that the large inflnx of foreigners of low class has been espe¬ 
cially injurious in its effects on accountof the relatively large proportion of panper- 
ism and criminality among these classes. The recent immigration laws of the 
United States have sought to debar, so far as possible, the entrimce of those who 
are likely to become dependents and criminals. The working of those laws, the 
number and character of those debarred, etc., wiJl be discussed in another place. 
It is doubtless trne that they have had some beneficial effect, which will perhaps 
show itself in the statistics of the census of 1900, although the relatively^ lower 
standard of immigration iis a whole since 1890 may ofl'set any effect of closer inspec¬ 
tion or debarment. 

The following table from the census of 1890 shows the relative proportion of the 
differeut elements of the population who were found among the dependent, defect¬ 
ive, and delinquent classes. The figures show the proportions to 1,000,000 of the 
populatioi.. Thus the number of ^irisoners of foreign birth among 1,000,000 of the 
total number of foreign born is ascertained -and compared with the similar pnipor- 
tious of the other elements of the population; * 

Proportion of inmaioo of penal and oliarilahle inniiiuliottii to J,000^000 of total population. 


lOeOMilH, 1S»(I. Crime, I'aaperwm, and Itenevnlence, I, 10.) 




White. 


Colored, 

total. 

ClaaacH. 

AggreRatej 

Total, j 

Native 

born. 

yureign 

born. 

Total. 

4, m 

4,431 

3, 708 ; 

R. 065 

5,040 


1,315 

1,042 

896 1 

1,768 

3.275 


2:17 

235 

25(1 j 

150 

254 

Pau]>orfl in almHliousea. 


1.211 

829 ' 

3,131 

847 

Iximatefl of benevolent institntioue. 

l,7fl7 

1.943 

1,731 1 

3,007 

004 


On the basis of these, and of other similar figures, the compiler of the volume on 
Crime, Pauperism, and Benevolence of the United States Census of 1890 makes the 
following comments:' 

“The total white population of the United States (54,983,890) is divisible into two 
parts—native white, 45,862,023; foreign white, 9,121,867. 

“The white inmates of penal and charitable institutions whose nativity is known 
(235,782) are also divisible into two groups—native white, 164,476; foreign white, 
71 307. 

“ Of the total white population therefore 16.59 per cent is foreign bom, of the cor¬ 
responding institution population 30.24 per cent. 

“Of the total native white population (45,862,023) the number with native parents 
is 34,338,348; with foreign parents, 11,503,675. By adding the latter to the foreign 
population we find the total number with foreign parents to be 20,625,542. The per¬ 
centage of those with native parents is 62.49; of those with foreign parents, 37.51. 

“ We have seen, however, that the nativity of 396,416 parents of inmates of insti¬ 
tutions is known, and that the percentage of native parents is 38.60, but of foreign 
parents, 61.40. „ , . . 

“In other words, if attention is confined to the nativity of the inmates of institu¬ 
tions 16.69 per cent of the entire population furnishes 30.24 per cent of the institution 
population. But if attention is directed to the nativity of the parents (a) of inmates 
§7.51 per cent of the entire population famishes 61.40 per cent of the entire institu¬ 
tion population.” - . , , .r 

The conclusions thus reached, however, require very material qualification before 
they can be accepted. So far us the statistics concemiiig the prisoners are oon- 
oemed the figures in the above table have almost no significance whatever, because 
they fail to consider the great differences as to the relative number of males and the 
relative numbers belonging to the various age periods among the foreign boru ua 
compared with the native bom. This point will be developed in detail further on. 
The proportion of males and the age distribution, however, should have iiiiicli less 
infiuence on the number of persons who become jiaupers or who are inmates of 


^Ceuius, Population, II, p.38. 
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benevolent inHtitutions. At any rate, it ib iinpoasihle to trace any close causal coD' 
nections or to demonstrate them statistically. The proportion of paupers in alms- 
honses is seen to be nearly 4 times jrreato.r for the foreign-born whites than for the 
native whites, while the ])roportiou of the former in other cbaritsible institutions is 
more than 75 per cent greater i.haii in the case of the natives. 

It will bo interesting to know what nationalities among onr foreign-born popula¬ 
tion furnish the largest contributions to our criminal Jind dependent classes. Tlie 
following table, condensed from the census of IWM), shows the proportion of the 
different classes of defectives, dei)endent‘*, and doliiiquents to the total population 
of ('jicli nationality in this country. The rjitios are re<lncod to the basis of i,(XX),000 
of the total population : 


liaiio of orimbtah and dejicndeniH of each iiatioualiti/ to J,0tt0,0(M) of total pojuilal'ion of 
that nationalityy JSiHf. 


pVnHUH, ('rime, PuupcriHiii, and Hnnovolonc<i, I, a5.j 


liirtliplarn. 




Canada and Newfoundland. 

KuKlami. 

Ireland. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Bohemia. 

Denmark. 

Fran re. 

(lertnany. 

lluiiRary. 

Italy. 

Norway. 

Poland. 

Portugal. 

Euaaia. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 



j 


3*«npor» in j 

Bf.jjovoU'nt 

Tolal. 

PriHoiiftrs. 1 

1 

♦Tuvonilo 

oti'endors. 

UllUH- j 
liOUtieH. 

iiiMtitii- 

tions. 

7,81B ; 

1,747 j 

ir.4 

;i,0Hl 1 

2,886 

4, OH? ; 

1,026 i 

218 

949 

1,244 

7.1fi0 : 

2,114 

211 

2,163 

2,672 

I6.U24 1 

2.971 

146 

7. 5.50 

.5, 9.57 

4,B0& 1 

1,404 

16 ' 

779 

2,606 

4,685 : 

1,149 

133 

1,;}70 

2,033 

2,447 ! 

305 

lt)2 

1,439 : 

1 601 

2.99T 

853 

:w 

868 

1 1,238 

10,864 

2,468 

24K ' 

3,636 

1 4,512 

5.662 1 

1.0«55 

113 

2, 436 

2.048 

6, 794 

2,<>83 

112 

785 

1 S,814 

9.877 

3.135 

1 784 

817 

5,101 

2.852 

645 

74 

1,144 

989 

4,580 

1,011 
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1,486 

1 1,798 

3.897 

575 

102 

1^2.5 

1 1.405 

5,202 

1.144 

110 

tm 

! 3,362 

U.4HK 

728 

38 

1, 3,5] 

1,351 

7,255 

1.480 

144 

, 2,969 

2, 662 


Taking the inmates of all penal and charitable institntioiis, wo find that the high¬ 
est ratio is shown by the Jrtsh, whose proportion ih more than double the average 
for the foreign born, amounting to no less than 10,624 to the million. The French, 
Italians, Swiss, and English furnish the next largest contributions to these undesira¬ 
ble classes. The relatively low proportion of dependents and delinquents among the 
Russians, Poles, and Bohemians is noteworthy. The immigrants from Sweden, Nor¬ 
way, and Denmark appear to be especially desirable from this standjioiut. 

Although, as we see. the compariHon between the number of prisoners of foreign 
birth and those of native birth is entirely misleading, w© can yet gain some informa¬ 
tion by <!onii)arlng the difl'ereut nationalities of foreigners among themselves, since 
differences in tbo proportions of sexes and in the ago groupings are not bo marked 
between the different nationalities us they are between the foreign born os a whole 
and the nafcivo bom. Nevertheless the comparison even between naticinalitioH is 
much loss satisfactory as regards criminals than as regards paupers and inmates of 
benevolent institutions. The Italians appear to furnish the lorgest projmrtiou of 
criminals, a fact which is doubless connected with the exceedingly high proportion 
of males of ages capable of committing crime. The Irish come next, and the French 
follow the Ir»h. Tlie RuBsiunH, Poles, and Germans stand almost on a par with one 
another, having a comparatively low proportion of criminals, while, as before, the 
most northern countries appear to fanuHn the most desirable immigrants, judging 
from this standpoint alone. 

The proportion of the different nationalities among the paupers in our almshouses 
varies very greatly. The Irish show far and away the largest proportion, no loss 
than 7,550 per million inhabitants, as compared with 3,031 for the average of all the 
foreign born. The French come next, whilo the proportion of paupers among the 
Germans is somewhat unexpectedly high. I’he remarkably low degree of pauperism 
among the Italians is possibly due to the fa<;t that such a large percentage of them 
are capable of active labor, coming to this country ©specially for that purpose. 

The Italians, on the other hand, show a very large proimrtiou of inmates of other 
benevolent institutions—insane asylums, hospitals, etc.—falling iirst after the Irish 
in the proportion of such classes. The Russians, also, who are to a very slight 
degree represented in onr almshouses, are in comparatively high proportions iu the 
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varionH beiievolotit iuatitutions. It ahould be noted that the benevolent inatitn- 
tions referred to include those supported by private charity, whereas altiishoiiHes are 
mostly public institutions. Several of the nationalities among our foreign-born 
inhabitants, notably the Jews, maintain institutions fur persons of their own birth, 
which explains the marked discrepancy between the figures in the last two columns. 

As already intimated, the gross statistics tut to the proportion of foroign-born crim¬ 
inals to the total number of foreign bom in this country are entirely misleading. 
The proportion of males in the United States, as we have already seen (p. —), is 
very iiitich higher among persons of foreign birth than among those of mitive birth. 
We have also seen that the proportion of our inhabitants born abroad who are 
between the ages of 20 and 45 is 51 per cent, Jis compared with 34 j^er cent for 
persons of native birth. The proportion of males among the foreign born front 20 
to 45 >oaT8 of age is considerably higher, even than the proi»ortjon of males among 
the foreign born ns a whole. It is a familiar fjict that the amount of criminality 
among males is from 8 to 5 times greater than among females. Moreover, persons 
under the age of 20 years siddom commit crime, so that the immense numbers of 
persons below that age of native birth contribute very little to the number of prison¬ 
ers in the country. 

A somewhat fairer view of the actual tendencies toward criminality on the part 
of the foreign-born as compared with the native-born is obtaine<l from the follow¬ 
ing table, which gives the proportions of prisoners to 1,000,000 of the total popula¬ 
tion by uge groups. 'J'his table, however, fails to make the exceedingly important 
distinction between the males and the females. 

Proportion of priftonrrH to of lota} population, for each eU'^nent of population by 

age groups, lS9(t, 

l('«*tsHUS, 18fl0: (’rlmo, I’auporisiii, ami Reiievolonc*'. T. 166,J 



1 TTndor 
15 

' yearn. 

15 to 19 

1 20 to 24 2.5 n. 29 

IWtoU ' 

35 to 45 

45 to 54 

1 

' 55 to H4 

65 

voars 


years 

^ yearn, yeore. 

years, j 

years. 

years 

, years. 

aud 

over. 

Total. 

31 : 

1.370 

i 3.180 1 :i, 127 

2.419 ■ 

1.9fi4 

1 1.35fl ! 

867 

40.3 


12'1 

891 

*~.285 1 2.430 

.'~2.«i9 1 

'l.'ToiTi 

~l.Ua2 1 

1 "'Tw 

354 



NctivM ... . 

12 : 

8«o 

! 2.255 1 2.401 

1,903 . 

1,514 

950 ! 

552 1 

230 

I'’orci>{u.... 

30 i 

l.bW 

! 2,4:14 i 2.528 

: 2. 416 1 

2.222 

1,774 1 

1,216 

B3? 

Colored. 

... 148 

4,401 

9, Ul«> j S, 7oI 

1 6,24:1 

”’4,1^ 

2,534 1 

l,’7l3 

906 


i_ 


It w ill be seen that this table makes a much more favorable showing for the foreign- 
i»orn tlian the first above presented. A<-cordiug to the previous tabic there w'ere 
1,708 foreign-born ju'isoners ])or million of the foreign-born population, as com¬ 
pared with 898 among native-born whites. If in the above table we compare the 
ages Irom 20 to 45, in which mncii th<; largest pr<ii>ortion of crinies are committed, we 
shall see that the number of foroign-born prisoneiB in proportion to 1,000,0(X) of the 
total population is not more than 15 j»er cent CTeater than the number of the native 
born, the disiiarity being greater during the last two age periods than during the 
first two. 

An article in one of our sociological journals’ recently attempted to show that the 
proportion of criminality among the f(»reign-boru whites was consLderablv loss even 
than among thenative whites of uativeparents, if both be properly estimated. The cal¬ 
culation was made on the basis of the number of male prisoners and number of males of 
voting age. Investigation shows, however, that this writer used erroneous methods 
of ascertaining the actual number of native luisoners of native parentage and of for¬ 
eign parentage, respectively. There arc a considerable number of prisoners whose 
parentage is unknown, audulsoa largemumberonly one of whose parents is of foreign 
birth. All of these prisoners were included by the writer as being native whites of 
nativeparentage. Thepracticoof tbecensnsauthorities, on the other hand, in stating 
the total population, is to include all having one foreign parent under the natives of 
foreign pareiitngo, and the writer referred to t<iok this grouping as his basis for reck¬ 
oning the population, while using the other in reckoning the number of prisoners. 
In the follow ing table prisoners of unknown birth have been apportionea between 
the respective classes in proportion to the nninber of known birtn. while the correct 
definition, according to the census authorities, of natives of foreign parentage has 


’ H. H, Hart, Am. Jour, of Sociology. 
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appUed. The table theiefoie shovg the snmbet of male prieooen of native 
Vwth, aigtmgniBlung those having native parents from those having foreign parents 
and oi foreign birth, per million of the total male population of voting age helonging 
to these respective classes. 

Number of male prisoners per million of voting population, 1S90. 


^C'^mplled from Census, 1890: l^opulatiou, I, 761; Crime, Pauperism, and Benevolence, II, i.] 



j Native white. 

Total 

Foreign 

white. 


Native 

parentg. 

Foreign 

pareutH. 

native 

white. 

T'nitod StateH. 

i 2,517 

7,135 

3.482 

3,269 

North Atlantic Diviaion. 

2,839 

10,686 

4,756 

4,873 

South Atlantic UiviMon. 

1,553 

4,343 

1,722 

2,449 

North Central IHviaiou. 

1 2.414 

4,523 

2,940 

1,913 

South Central Dlviaion... 

2,827 

6,458 1 

2,693 

5 ,oae 

Weatem Divigion. 

4,388 ' 

10,448 ! 

5,910 

4,658 

Maagaohiigetti . 

3, OfiU 

*iM39' 

0,999 ' 

5,903 

New York. 

3,779 

10,258 

•5,964 

4,024 

Penngylvania. 

2,485 
2.648 
e, 362 

5, 210 

8,619 
3,635 
8,181 

3,777 
2,322 
5,632 

California. 

12!035 


From this table it will be aeon tbat^ takingthc United States aa a -whole, the whites 
of foreign birth are a Iritlo leaa crinimal than the total number of whites of native 
birth. But there in a wide dififereuce In criminality between native whitea having 
native parents and those having foreign parents. The number of native male whites 
of native parentage in our prisons is 2,517 per million of the voting population, as 
compared with 5,2b9 for the foreign born, and 7,435 for the native bom of foreign 
parentage. The excessively large proportion of prisoners among the latter class, it 
should be noted, constitutes just as strong an argument as to the injurious od’ects of 
immigration as would a high proportion among the foreign^born themselves. It 
seems to show that the second generation of the foreign element, having become 
more accustomed to the ways iu this conntry and more familiar, so to B}>eak, with 
crime, and less under the control of their parents whom they learn to look upon us 
ignorant and out of date, present an excessively high proportion of criminality. 

The general statistics for the country as a whole are borne out, with some excep* 
tions, by the figures for the separate great divisions and for certain leading States, 
which are included iu the table. In every grand division except the North Central the 
foreign whites show a somewhat larger proportion of prisoners than the native whites 
of native parents. The relative proportions in the North Atlantic Division, -where the 
foreign-born population is exceedingly large, are especially noteworthy, the foreigu- 
bom showing a proportion of 4,373 to the million, the native born, 2,839. In almost 
every case, on the other hand, the criminality among the foreign-born is somewhat less 
than that among the total native white population, while in every case the criminality 
of the native whites of foreign parentage is very much higher than that of the other 
classes. Notice especially the high proportion of prisoners among this class in 
Idnssaohusetts and New York. The figures for the i^outh Atlantic and South Central 
divisions are of comparatively little significonoe, owing to the small foreign-born 
population of those States. 

If wo inquire somewhat more closely into the offeDses committed we shall discover 
interesting dlfi'erenoes between prisoners of native and those of foreign parentage. 
The following table shows the birthplaces of the 114,620 parents of the 57,310 white 
prisoners by specified crimes. It appears that in two groups, namely, homicide and 
forgery, the prisoners of native parentage predominate, but that in case of public 
intoxication foreign parentage has more tnan three times the infiaence, and in 
disorderly conduct slightly less than three times the infiaence. In the other 

g roups, namely, assault, burglary, larceny, and grand larceny, there is a slight p^ 
omiuanoe of foreign parentage. When it is considered that the proportion of white 
male population of foreign parentage between the ages of 18 and 44 was 38.02 per 
cent of the total white male jmpnlation (Census, Fopination, p. clxxvil), it becomes 
apparent that the Infiuenoo of immigration, taking into aooonnt both the immigrant 
and his native-born ohildren, accounts for a nmoh larger proportion of prisoners 
than does the native stock, and that this disproportiou in the oase of inisdeuicanor, 
such as intoxication and disorderly coudnet, amounts to two-fifths of the population 
producing more than three-fourths of the punished offenses. 
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Birthplaces of parents of 57,S10 wkite prisoners, hy specified crimes* 

[Censtifl: Grime, Fanperlem, etc., Part II, p. 280, ff.j 



Aggre- 

gate. 

114,620 

United 

Stateg. 

Foreign. 

America. 

Eng¬ 

land. 

Scot¬ 

land. 

Ireland. 

Ger¬ 

many. 

ItMjr. 

Ail offoiiues .. 

46,732 

60,163 

6,036 

6, 997 

1,996 

29,184 

9,087 

1,209 

Pnbiic intoxioatioii. 

10,666 

2,102 

7,858 


781 

266 

6,330 

614 

10 

Dlsorderlv ooaduot. 

6,450 

1,493 

4,646 

207 

361 

140 

2, 016 

.589 

40 

Honimide. 

8,860 

4,614 

3,604 

469 

318 

93 

1,265 

765 

214 

Aesuultti, All Borta ■ ■ 

0,774 

3,626 

5,556 

486 

600 

140 

2.643 

911) 

374 

Burglary. 

13,756 

5,674 

7,345 

731 

766 

239 

3,618 

1,418 

58 

Lnroeny. 

10, 024 

4,411 

6,036 

602 

546 

146 

2, 2B2 

924 

36 

Grand larctmv 

0,490 

4,368 

4.477 

483 

536 

180 

1,695 

930 

69 

Forgery. 

3,018 

1,804 

1,053 

106 

172 

66 

203 

348 

9 


The following table, compiled from the reports of the prison commissioners of Mas 
sachuBctts and the census iorlSdS of that State, shows also the signiiioauce of intoxi¬ 
cation as a prominent cause of oifenses amongst the foreign-bom. It appears from 
the table that prisoners committed to all institutions in proportion to a thousand 
population of the same nativity indicates that those born in Massachnsetts numbered 
7.3 per thousand, but that, omitting those committed for intoxication, the number is 
2.6 per thousand, llelow this proportion stands immiCTOnts from Portugal, Austria, 
Germany, Kussia, and Finland. The leading nationality above this average is that 
of the Irish, whose commitments per thousand were 27.1, but omitting intoxication 
was 6. Next in order of commitments are Welsh, English, Scotch, and Norwegians, 
all of which show a large predominance of intoxication. The Italians are a marked 
exc.eptiou, the commitments numbering 12.U for all eauses, and 10 for causes except 
intoxication. 


Brinvuers coinmiiied to all penal institutions of MaiisachuseUs, cxce 2 )t the State farm, 
during year ended September SO, J895, 

Pricon ComuiiBbioiiors’ Koport, 1896, hu( 1 Censua, 1896, Vol. II, pp. 699-707.] 
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of .01116 
nativity. 
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of name 
nativity. 
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1,000, less 
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6.9 

3.3 





7.3 

2.6 





8.3 






9.0 

3.4 


24.0 



0.1 

3.4 


27.1 


Poland. 

0.5 

6.2 





Deoertations by the Bureau of Immigration. —^In addition to the foregoing tables show¬ 
ing tlie relation of Immigration to the problems of crime and pauperism, the following 
table is of interest as lowing the operations of the Bureau of Immigration under 
the laws restricting immigration. This table gives for the year 1900 the deportation 
by races, arranged in the order of the percente^of total arrivals that were debarred. 
It will bo noted that the high percentages of Pacific Islanders, Japanese, and Bul¬ 
garians is owing to the number of contract laborers deported, but that in other oases 
those debarred as likely to become public charges are the leading factors in the sta¬ 
tistics. From Scotland this was almost the M>le cause for deportation, while from 
Italy it was by far the leading cause. The same is true of the Uebrews, the Syrians, 
the Finns, Soandinavians, and Irish. 

607a—19 
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Deportations ty raceSf 1900,' 


Bttooft. 

Peroont- 
age de¬ 
barred. 

Arrivals. 

Total de¬ 
barred. 

Pnhlic 

charge. 

Loath¬ 
some and 
danger* 
ous dis¬ 
eases. 

Contract 

laborers. 




66 


2 

64 

Bulgarian, Servian, au<l Mouteuugriau.. 

6.37 

204 

13 

7 


0 

Japanese . 

3.45 

12,628 

437 

137 

39 





10 




Armenian. 

2.34 

082 

22 

10 

11 

1 




20 

21 


5 


2.21 


30 

38 

1 


Greek. 

2.01 

3,773 

70 

03 

0 

4 

Italian (aoutUern). 

1.44 

64,346 

1,215 

1,015 

32 

168 

KnEliali. 

i.s.'i 

10.697 

148 

133 

2 

13 

Croatian aud Slavonian . 

i.ie 

17,164 

204 

131 

2 ' 



1.00 

2,096 

23 

20 

1 i 

i 2 


.95 

60.764 

.'»7K 

446 

114 ! 

16 

Italian (nortlioni). 

.93 

17,316 

101 

99 

6 

54 


.78 

762 

0 





.72 

29,682 

216 

187 

16 

23 


.70 

10,311 

73 

41 

19 

13 


.66 

4,241 

28 

26 

. 2 



.64 

29.243 

190 

J31 

9 

50 


.60 ' 

13,777 

78 

09 

2 

7 


.53 

46,938 

252 ! 

173 

33 

1 

Dalmatian,Buanian, and Hurzogovenian 

.44 

075 

3 

3 






12 

g 




.41 

2,020 

120 

71 

48 ! 1 



2.702 

10 

9 


1 

Bohemian and Moravian. 

.26 

dioeo 

K 


2 

' 1 



12,612 


1*3 

20 



.2r> 

1,200 

3 

3 


1. 

irisii. 

.2.'i 

36,007 

83 

69 

12 

1 ‘i 

Scandinavian. 

.19 

32,0.62 

36 

27 

8 

! ) 

Total. 

_^ 

448,572 

{ 4,233 

3,007 

393 

! 633 

1 


■ Compilod from Koiioil of Uiillucl St4ilo« CommlMionor-Oenern) of Immigration, 1W)0. 


lieUgiout faith 0 /tmmu/ranis.—Questions concerning their religious faith wore 
addressed to immigrants hy the immigration authorities during a limited period in 
1899 and 1900, and have sinoo hoen discontinued. The following table, compiled 
for the only year for which complete records wore obtained, shows the number of 
adherents to each faith by nationalities, and the percentage of each religion in the 
aggregate. It appears that in that year 52.14 per cent of the immigrants were 
Homan Cathoiics, and 4.03 per cent wore Greek Catholics; of Hebrew 10.39 per cent 
of the immigrants, of Protestants 18.54 per cent, and the miscellaneous religions 
were 13.91 per cent. The Homan Catholics came mainly from Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, and Ireland; the Protestants from Germany, Norway, Sweden, and England; 
the Israelites from Austria-Hungary and the Hnssian Empire. 
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Total number of paeaengere arriving in 1S99 diaiributed by oomtriea and religioue faith 
and peroentage of each religiova faith. 


Gountrlee. 

Total. 

Protea- 

tunta. 

Koman 

Oathu- 

lioa. 

Greek 

Catho- 

lica. 

Israel'' 
ites. 

Brah¬ 
mins 
and 1 
Bud¬ 
dhists. 

Mo. 

ham¬ 

med' 

ons. 

Misoel- 

lane- 

ous. 


: 64,835 
1,728 
3,253 
4,902 
25,904 
2,460 

70,664 
1,094 
7,113 

2,209 
1.655 
02,537 

5,009 

94 


7,099 

2 

11,083 





’fi67 



'661 


2,620 







1, 736 
6,758 ! 

n 

12 


2 

2,984 


10,258 

18 

401 





2,350 

26 




Italy, including ISioily and Sar< 


78.300 

190 




1.281 
067 


839 

8 




6,674 

2 






Portugal, inoluding Cape de Verde 









60 


1,350 



54 


13,295 

22,462 


24,351 

1 



966 

Serria, Baluria, and Konteneero. 
Spain, inoluding Canary and Balea* 

! ' 47 



7 

1,428 

13,541 

2,294 

15 

704 




700 


12,708 

710 








608 

7 

6 



963 





27 



64 


65, 390 

12,611 

31,216 


107 



21,361 






341,161 : 
9,726 
100 ' 

65,238 

452 

13 

184,835 
1.390 

9 

11,695 
2,833 

37,442 
48 

5 


17 

41, 934 
1,553 
66 

Total Aala?. 

3,373 

77 

16 


10,440 ; 

1,274 

2,178 

n 

28 

228 

0,721 



Grand total. 

361,430 

66,077 

188,412 { 

14, .530 : 

37,523 

3,601 

110 

50.274 

Percentage iu uacb rvltgion. 

100 

18.54 

52.14 1 

4.03 

10.39 

.99 


13.91 
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IMMIGRATION AND ITS ECONOMIC EFFECTS. 


A REI’OKT I'liEI'AREl) UNDER THE DIRFA^TION OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL UOMMISSION. 

BY 

JOHN R. COMMONS, A. M. 




IMMIGRATION AND ITS ECONOMIC EFFECTS. 


OHAPTEB I. 


OCCUPATIONS OF IMMIGRANTS. 


The chief (inoBtion which is usually raised regarding the advantages and disad* 
vantages of immigration into this country has to do with its ofieet upon industry, 
and especially upon native labor. It is olaimed by many, especially among the 
working classes tnemselvos, that the large immigration of laborers, aeoustomed to u 
lower wage and an inferior standard of living, tends to drive out Ainerioan-bom 
labor from various occupations, or at any rate to force down the general level of 
wages. It is claimed on the other hand by many persons that, so itiT as American 
labor is displaced by the lower grade of forei^ labor, it tinds oocupations in higher 
forms of industry. The result thus is, accormng to this argument, that the sevorost 
and most uiipleasaut work is done for ua by immigrants while the level of American 
labor is coutiiiiialiy raised. 

Homo light upon the degree to which the foreign-born enter into productive labor 
and into the respective classes of occupations ean be gained from the statistics 
furnished by the United States Census and % the Commissioner of ImmiCTation. 

predominance of males amona immigrants. —It is noteworthy that a much larger pro» 
portion of immigrants are adapted for gainful labor than is the case among the 
native-born. lu the first place, the proportion of males among the total number of 
immigrants is much higher than the nortoal proportion in a fixed population. In an 
ordinary population the number of females is approximately the same as the nQm))or 
of males, although in the United States, as a whole, the proportion of males in 1890 
was sliglitly more than half of the total, 51.21 per cent.‘ Tno proportion of males 
among the native-born in that year was 50.6 per cent, while among the foreign-born 
it was considerably larger, 54.9 per cent. The following table sbows the proportion 
of males among the immig^aute to this country from 188^1 to 1889: 


Percentage of males among immigrants of each nationaliiyf ISSI-ISSP, 


[K«port of Suporlntcudeot of Immigration, 1602, p. 14.] 


P«r cml. 


An nationalitioa (1881-1600). 61.0 

Germany. 67,6 

Ireland. 51.0 

England. 61.3 

Sweden and Norway... 61.0 


Italy. 

Uusaia, inclnding Poland 
Austria. 



Per cent. 
.... 79.4 
.... 65.8 
... 62.9 
... 73.8 
... 61.6 


It will be seen that 61 per cent of the total nuinl)er arriving during that period 
were males. Comparing the diderent nationalitios, we find that the Irish and Oer- 
mans show the largest percentage of females among the total immigrants. This is 
in the ease of Ireland probably due to the large number of Irish women who come 
to this country as servauts, while in the case of Germany a large proportion of the 
Immigration is by families. The natives of the more southern and eastern countries 
of Europe, on the other hand, are much less given to bringiug their families with 
them, and the proportion of males ranges from 65.8 for Russia and Poland to 79.4 
for Italy. 

'From the fact just noted that ti oonsiderable pro¬ 
portion of immigrants do not bring families to this country, we should expect to find 
the relative number of children among immigrants ana among our foreign-horn 
population mnoh less than among the native-born population. This fact is shown 
conclusively by the following table from the censns of 1890: ^ 


i CenauB of 1890, Fopulatlou, Vol. II, p. xix; CensaB of 1890, Popalsttoa, Vol. I, pp. Ixxii, 486. 
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Relative age distribution of native and foreign horn, 1890. 

Ago poriodfl. 

Nativo 

white. 

Foreign 

white. 


Per cent. 
100.00 

Per cent. 
100.00 









17. (57 



10.05 



fi.68 



4.04 

11 . no 



Ago uiikijowii... 

U.21 

1 0.27 


From tliifl it apj^oare that while more than ono-half of the total native white popu¬ 
lation belong to the periods of eliildhoo<I and youth, lees than 20 yeaTs of age, only 
1H.73 per cent of the foreign whites are under 20. The years of life from 20 to 45 
may ho considerwl as the most productive. The proportion of the native-born 
population falling within thes») years is only per cent, while the proportion of the 
foreign-horn popniation is 61 per cent. 

The same facts appotir from the statistics of the ages of immigrants. ‘ The follow¬ 
ing table shows the percentage of immigrants under 1.5, between 15 and 40, and over 
40, during the years 1873-1890: * 


Pcrccnlage of immigranti under J/i yean of age, between 15 and dl), and over 40, from 

J87SU>1890. 


XTndor 15 * 15 to 40 


<)Tt*r 40 


yearn. ^ years. 


years. 


Total. 

EaglaiKl and Woloa 

Scotlimd. 

IreUnd. 

Ilangary. 

Austria. 

Gormany.... 

. 

Norway. 

Kusaia aud Poland. 

Sweden. 

JiritlBli America.... 
CLiiia. 


20.0 

C8.0 

U.l 

22.8 

05.0 

12.2 

2i5.0 

04.6 

12.4 

14.0 

77.4 

KU 

16.4 

74.2 

10.4 

23.0 

04.2 

11.0 

25.9 

62 . r> 

11.7 

15.0 

00.0 

15.4 

20.7 

07.0 

11.4 

26.2 

0.1. P 

10.0 

17.5 

73.0 

8.9 

19.4 

07 9 

12.7 

7.4 

H8.0 

3.7 



It will be soon that the proportion of all immigrants under 15 ^ears of age is 
slightly over one-liftb, whereas among the native whites the proportion was almost 
exactly two-fifths in 1890.^ The immigrants belonging to the more productive years, 
from 15 to 40, constitute no less than 68 per cent of the total number. This table 
shows also that the nations from which the largest proportion of immigrants fall 
within the ages of 15 to 40—indicating that immi^ation by families is relatively less 
than the immigration of the unmarried—are Ireland, Hungary, Italy, Sweden, and 
China. 

The relative proportion of immigrants belonging to ages from 15 to 40 is still 
greater during the 5 years from 1895 to 1899 than during the period covered by the 
above tabic. The proportion under 16 during these last 5 years is 15.9 per cent; 
from 16 to 40, 74.1 per cent; and over40, 10 per cent. 

Relative proportiom of native and foreign bom engaged in gainful oooupationfi. —Chiefly 
because of the predominance of males and of persons in the more productive years of 
life among the foreign-born, we find that a much larger proportion of the total num¬ 
ber of foreign-bom lu this country is engaged in gainful occupations than among 
the uative-Doru. This means, of course, that the foreign-born compete tu a greater 
degree with native labor than their mere aggregate numbers, compared with the 
number of native-born, would indicate. The lollowing table snows the proportions 
which the different elements of the population bore to the total population accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1890, together with the proportion belonging to each class 
engaged in occupations, as compared with the total number of persons occupied. ^ 


> Seport of Saperlnteudent of Immigration, 1992, p. 15. 
■Censns, Population, II, xvl. 

*CenBUB, Fopalation, 11, cxvli. 
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Percentages of each group of occupations, hy nativity and color. 


Nativity anil color. 

Proper- ; 
tion of to¬ 
tal popu¬ 
lation. 

All occu¬ 
pations. 

! 

Agrloul- 
tur^ flah- 
erios, and 
mming. 

1 Pro- 
^ fessionaJ 
: servioe. 

Domes¬ 
tic and 
personal 
service. 

Tradeand 

transpor¬ 

tation. 

Manufac¬ 
turing 
and me- 
ckanioal 
iudns- 
trlea. 

Kativo while, native jiarontB. 

55.30 

47. 92 ' 

' 66.83 

67.80 

30.78 

51.79 

40.60 

■Native white, foreign parents 

18.37 

15.58 1 

1 8.81 

16.34 

14.15 

22.09 

24.40 

Foreign white. 

14 40 

22.45 ! 

14.49 

12.08 

31.53 

21.42 

31.37 

Total colored. 

11. oa 

14.05 ; 

19.87 

2.72 

23.54 

4.70 

3.63 


From this tableit appears that wherooathoforeign-born whites constituted only 14.40 
per cent of the total population in 1890, th(»8o foreign-horn whites who were engaged 
111 gainful occupations constituted no loss than 22.45 per cent of the total uiimper in 
such occupations. The competition of the foreign-horn is most conspicuous in the 
grouim of industry classed as domestic and personal service" and “manufacturing 
and mechanical industries.” In each case the number of foreign-born whites occupied 
is more than 31 per cent of the total numlier engage in these ocenpations. The for¬ 
eigners are less inclined to enter agriculture, and usually are less competent for 
junfossioual service, which explains tho fact that the proportion of the foreign-born 
oo<mpicd in these groups of industries, as compared with the total number engaged 
in them, is not greater than their prop(>rtion to the total population. 

While, as baa been said, the greater proportion of the foreign-born engaged in 
gainful ocenpations is primarily due to the predominance of males and of persons 
brlongiiig to tho pvoduotivo age groups, it will be seen from the following table 
that within each age group—including tlioso groups whore the largest proportion of 
all (dasses isengaged in gainful occupation—the foroign-bom show a larger nropor- 
tion of persons so oocnj)ie<l, both among the males and among the females, tliau do 
the native-born, whotlior of native or foreign parentage. The difference between 
the i»roj»ortion8 occupied is naturally least during tho ages from 25 to 54, bnt oven 
here the foreign-born show approximately 1 per cent more employed than the native- 
born among the males, while the disparity in tho cose of the females is, as might bo 
expected, considerably greater. 


J^ircenUtge of lofal population of each element above 10 years of age engaged in gainful 
occupations, hy age groups. 


[CouHiix, Population, II, p. oxxil.l 


Sex nnd ago poriinlw 

Nalivo' 

Native 

[Mireiitage. 

whlto— 

Foreign 

Xiarent^o. 

Foreign 

white. 

Colored. 

Males..... 

10 to 14... 

15 to 19. 

20 to 24.i. 

25 to 34. 

36 to .. 

73. D1 

70.28 

90.84 

79.94 

7.41 
49.41 
89.92 
97.06 
97.64 
96.21 

7.54 
63. 79 
92.56 
97.19 
97.71: 
95.45 

15.04 
81.70 
90.56 
98. 86 
98.82 
97.03 

29.66 
73.49 

94.14 

97.15 
97.96 
08.23 

Females. 

10.90 

20.78 

19.35 

36.02 


2.82 

a. 70 

9.81 

20.42 


15.80 

83.68 

58.78 

43.45 


19.94 

86.68 

45.45 

47.05 


11.45 

19.18 

19.79 

87.16 


9.16 

12.07 

12.02 

86.77 

45 to 54...... 

9.84 

10.69 

10.51 

87.59 


OocupaiionH ckiejly entered hy foreign-horn. —We have already commented upon the 
fact that the foreign-born show a special inclination to enter the industries belong¬ 
ing to the groups of domestic and personal service and manufacturing and mechan¬ 
ical industries. While a oonsideraDle proportion of the immigrants on their arrival 
declare that their occupation Is that or farming, oomparativelv few of these, at 
least in the case of the more sonthem and eastern nationalities of Eurojm, actually 
enter into agriculture in this country. They drift into unskilled forms of labor, the 
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main eointr largely into mining, into common day labor, and into work of a lew 
skilled character in onr factories. A record is kept by tbe CommiasionOT of 
gration of the occupations to which the immigrants declare that they belong, but 
this, of course, gives comparatively little light as to the occnpations which they 
actually enter. These ooenpationsaregroupea as professional, skilled, and unskilled, 
but it naturally does not follow even that those who declare themselves as belong¬ 
ing to one of the skilled occupations actually enter upon skilled labor m this conn- 
trv. A large proportion are returned as being without occupation, but these arc 
chielly children and woinon. The following tohle shows the number the per- 
oentage belonging to each of those groups among the immigrants arriving in tuis 
country from 1881 to 1890: ‘ 


Classes of occupations of immigrants arriving in this country, 18S1 to 1890, inclusive. 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Per cent 
of males. 

Professional. 

Skilled. 

Unskilled. 

25,257 
614,562 
1,833,326 

1,740 
26,859 
245,810 

27,006 
1)40,411 
2,070,135 
; 118,167 

1 ^ 483,004 ; 

0.8 

16.1 

57.1 

2.2 

23.7 

Without occupation. 

73,327 
750,460 ' 

42,830 
1,724,464 

Total. 

1 3,20C,ell 

2,040,702 

1 5,240,613 

lOO 


It will bo seen that only 10 per cent of the males declared themselv^ as belonging 
to skilled occnpations, while 57 per cent arc rated unskilled, and 23 per cent as 

'^ThrfolIowmg*'table, compiled from the United States Census of 1890, shows the 
absolute number of foreign-born males engaged in the leading occupations eutcred 
by them, together with the percentage which they bear to the total number ot 
workers engaged in that occupation.'" These figures should be considered with the 
fact in mind that the total nnmher of foreign-born males in this country at that time 
wfliS to 15.8 por cent of the totftl uiAle population. 

Foreign-horn male$ prinoipal oooitpationB. 


U uTuher. 


Por c.f'Tit 
of total 
wnrkora 


Agriculture and mining: 

Agricultural laborora. 

FarmerH, planti'-rB, and overseers. 

Gardeners, florists, nursorvmen, and vine growers 
Lutubennen, raftstnen, ana wood choppers......-- 

Stock reisers, herders, and drovers. 

Fishermen ond oystormen. 

Miners and quarrymen. 

Frofessloual service: 

Clergymen. 

Lawyers. 

(Government), etc. 

Physicians ond .. 

Ihrofessors and teachers. 

Domestic and 3 >enonal service: 

Barbers and hairdressers. 

Bartenders.-. 

Sngineers and ilremen (not locomotive) 

Hotel and boarding and lodging bouse keepers- 

Latorers (not speolfled). 

lUstanrant and saloon keepers. 


Watchmen, policemen, and detectives.-. 

Trade mid transportation: 

Agents and collectors... 

Bankers, brokers, and officials of banks, etc .. 

Boatmen, canal men, pilots, and sailors. 

Bookkeepere and .. 

Clerks, copyists, stenographers, and typewritere. 

Commraclnl travelers. 

Draymen, baokmen, teamsters, etc. 

Hostlers and livery-stable keepers. 

1 Report of Superintendent of Immigration, 1892, p. 16. 
*CMt8ns, Population, II, oxviil; 1, 4W. 


24.1, M7 
743,161 
81,232 
28,677 
16 , no 
12,019 
188,436 

18,238 
6,008 
11,985 
10,402 
8,884 

21,821 
10,888 
38,440 
16,024 
664,014 
42,605 
66,611 
26,161 

29,728 
11,990 
21,916 
21,188 
72.808 
8,808 
87,641 
18,628 


9.54 

14.70 
44.50 
2H. 82 
23.00 
21.07 

48.71 

20.95 
6.72 
16.42 
10.37 
6.72 


28.56 

85.78 

27.61 

20.72 

86.70 

40.66 

23.85 

86.22 


17.61 

17.84 


16.10 

14.43 

14.46 


28.07 
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Fore^gn-hwm malw in dc&njMttion*—Contiiitidd. 



Number. 

Per cent 
of total 
workers. 

Trade and tranBportation—Continued. 

30,190 1 
170,200 



28.40 


17,281 
84,039 
112,132 
3,072 

10,284 
84,480 
07,319 j 
72,075 
22,475 
14.054 
88,748 

19.02 




24.83 


7.02 

ManofaelnreB and meohanioallnduBtrieB: 

13.81 


69.62 


80. M 


40.07 


37.42 


80.57 


36.69 


27,614 
158,792 

46.17 


26.98 


i 15,760 

38.28 


1 98,490 

1 13,412 

1 120,670 

[ 18,502 

46.05 

flameBB, Baddlo, trnnk, valise, leather oaae, and pockutbook makora. 

27.88 

36.05 


47.62 


50,160 

81.74 


26,217 
26,238 
60,444 

25.89 


46.28 


38.04 


9,476 
55.810 

17.97 


25.80 


10, 279 

20.36 


12,556 

22.20 


17,084 

10.86 


41,359 

20.89 

^ .:. 

86,471 

71.12 


27, 972 

83.45 


21,677 

38.98 



It will be Been that n large uumber of our immigrants have entered oor mines and 
quarrios; tbe percentage oftbe foreign«boru in tboee occopations being no less than 
m. 71 per cent. A large percentage of the total number engaged in theleading forms 
of domestic and personal Hervice are also foreign^born, tbe proportion of restanrant 
and saloon keepers being very nearly one-half. The largest absolute nnmber of the 
foreign-born engaged in any one occupation (with tbe exception of agriculture) are 
those olaHHed as ‘Oahorers, not speoined,” The proportion of the loreign-born is 
slightly over one-fonrth oftbe total number ofsneb laborers. 

A large number and proportion of the foreign-bom are also engaged as boatmen 
and sailors, as hucksters and peddlers, and as merchants and dealers. Nearly one- 
fourth of the total nnmber of railroad employees also aro of foreini birtn. It 
should bo noted that this class, as given in the ceusns, does not include mere track 
laborers. 

In many of the mining and mechanical industries tbe foreign-bom oonstitnte from 
one-fonrth to one-half of the total number of employees. Their oompetition is most 
oonspicnous apparently in the following occupations: Tailors, bakers, boot and shoe 
makers and repairers, brick and tile makers, butchers, cabinetmakers and upholsters, 
textile mill operatives (46.C£ per cent), leather dressers and tanners, marble and 
stone cutters, masons, and tailors. 

Tbe following table shows similarly the percentage of foreign-bom females engaged 
in the principal occupations entered by them to the total number of females in those 
occupations. The proportion of forcign-hom females to the total number of females 
in the country in 1890 was 13.7 per cent.' 


^ CeuBUB, Population, II, exiz, I; 4BC. 
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Formgn-hom fenialtt inprinoipal oacupatiom. 


Agricnltur*! lalinrers.... 

KarmerH, planters, and overseers. 

ProfVsHors and teachers. 

M usiclans and teachorH of uiuhJo. 

B<»ardlng and lodging hnnue keepers. 

HonBokeojwrs and stewardessea. 

Laborers (not spocitied). 

Laundresses. 

Nurses and midwivos. 

Servants. 

Bookkeepers, clerks, Htonogra])l)erH,un(l typewriters 

Saleswomen.'. 

Boot and shoemakers and repairers. 

Cotton, wool, and othertexti)»'ndll operatives. 

Dressmakers... 

Milliners. 

SeamstresHes, etc. 

Tailoresses. 

Tobacco and cigar fiu-tnry operatives. 


! 

umber. 

Per cent 
of total 
workers. 

2.917 

0.65 

29,106 ! 

12.85 

13,804 1 

6.61 

2,676 

7.46 

6,736 1 

29.87 

19,776 

22.97 

4,740 ' 

8.66 

31.683 

14.78 

13,164 

31.80 

374,268 

30.70 

10,050 

8.87 

6,944 

11.88 

4,537 

13.47 

80,923 

36.18 

49,728 

J7.25 

7,196 

11.98 

26. 030 

16.49 

20,357 

31.90 

7,124 

26.45 


Another way of looking at the sauic facta ahowu by tba abovo tables iato taka the 
proportion ofperBOiiH belougiiig to <‘acli cIabh of tlio jiopnlation who are engaged in 
each leading industry as compared with the totel number in that class who are 
engaged in productive labor. Those projiortioiiH for males only aro shown in the 
following table, ill 0 total number of each class employed in all industries being 
taken as 100: 


Ptrveniage of iotal numher of males employed of each element of populatio7i in principal 
indus ies entered hy them, 1890,' 


Native \vhlh', nat.i\ e parciitH. 100.00 


Farmers ami planters. :<f>. 03 

Agricultural laborers. 13.76 

LiuKirfli s not speoiflivl. 6. f»9 

Merchants and doabirs. 3.86 

Carpenters and.iolnors. 3.68 

(^lorks, stenographers, etx:. 2.94 

Steam-railroad orapl(»yees. 2.32 

Draymen, tcamsU'rB, eb*-. 1.63 

Irni! ami other metal workers. 1.26 

SftleennoTi. 1.23 | 


Native white, loioigu parents. 100.00 

Farmers and plantere. 15.62 

Agricuiturnl laborers. 0.46 

Laborers not sper.itiod. 8 .61 

Ulerks, RUmographere.eU': . 6.3* 

Merehants and dealers. 4.05 

Iron and other motel workers. 3.73 

Draymen, teomstorB, etc. 2.07 

Steam-railroad employees. 2.80 

Minors and guarrymun. 2 2^i 

Carpentors and joiners. 2.87 


Foreign white. 100.00 

Karmera and planters. 17-10 

Laborers not spociUfKi. 16.36 

Agricull ural laborers. 5.63 

Miners MndquarrymoD. 4.35 

Merchants and dealers. 4.01 

(’arpoiitcrs and joiners. 3.67 

iron and other metal workers . 8 . 99 

Steam-railroad employees. 2.69 

Oot-toD and textile workers. 2.87 

< Merks, Htenographors, etc. 8.17 

Colorod... 100.00 

Agricultural laborors. 33.45 

Farmers and planters. 24.86 

Laborors not specified. 1.5.02 

Servants. 5.34 

Steam railroad employees. 2.28 

Draymen, teamsters, otc. 1.99 

Miners Bud quarrymen. 1.19 

Carpenters and joiners. l.Ol 

Launderers.98 

Planing'XniU employees, eti'...8U 


While in each group of the population the largest proportion of the total number 
occupied is engaged in farming or in agricultural labor, the relatiye proportiouH in 
the cases of the different groups differ very ^reatl^. While 48.79 per cent of all 
native whites of native parents are engaged in agriculture, only 22.79 per cent of 
foreign whites are so engaged. The second generation of the foreign oloeses shows 
only a slightly greater inclination toward agricoltural life than the first generation, 
the percentage of native whites of foreign parents on the farms being only 25 per cent. 

The extent to which the fbreign-bom and their immediate descendants perform 
the unskilled labor of the country is shown by the fact that 15.85 per cent of the 
total number of foToign-born engaged in all occupations are classed as common labor¬ 
ers, and 8.51 per cent of the native-born of foreign parents, while only 6.59 per cent 
of the natiye whites of native parents engaged in productive labor belong to this 
class. Similarly 4.35 per cent of foreign whites are occupied in mines and quarries, 


> Census, Pupulatiou, II, nxx. 
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while the proportion of native whites of native parents so occupied is barely 1 per 
cent. The proportion of foreign whites working in cotton and textile millfi is more 
than twice as great as the proportion of native whites. Other interesting oompari> 
sons may bo made by studying the above table. 

Marked ditferenoes in the degree of skill and in the relative inoUnation of adapta> 
bility for different indnstries manifest themselves among the different nationalities 
of the foreign-bom. These differences are brought out iu the following table, which 
is prepared in tho same manner as the one just preceding, so as to show the propor¬ 
tion of those out of the total number of each nationality engaged in gainful occu¬ 
pations who enter into each of tho loading industries.' The figures tor each natlon- 
alitv may be profitably compared with those already given for the native whites of 
native parents and the foreign whites. 


Pen'cntaae of total minibir of nialc^ etfinlovod of caoh 'naiionalitv. lu vrindnal induKfries 
entered hy them, 1S90, 


Gormiuiy... 100 . WO j 

Farmers and planterK. 21.14 , 

Laborers notspeclfled. 11.58 i 

Agricultural laborers. 5.00 ! 

Horuliants and dealers. .5.48 ! 

Carponters and joinora. 3.78 1 

TftlWa. 2.72 : 

Iron and <»tlior imdal workers . 2.67 | 

Slioemukers andn^pairers. 2.09 . 

Draymen and toamHlera, ole.. 1.87 ' 

Butbliers. 1.82 ' 

England uud ■\Vulo8. 100.00 


Soullaiid. 100.00 


Farniont and planters.. 13.64 

Miners andtjuarr^’iiieii. 0.08 

Laborora not sneo] (it'd. 6.61 

(larpeuterKamiJoiuftT.H . 6.17 

Iron and other motul workers. 3.08 

Cotton and textile workers. 3.76 

Machinists. 3.48 

Merchawta and dealers. 3.47 

Marble and Htonl^ cuttors. B. 18 

Agricultural laborers. 3.14 

Canada (French). 100.00 


Fanners and planters. 14.82 

Miners and quanymen. 8.18 

Laborers notspecificd. 7.47 

Iron and other metal M'orkern . 4.7H 

Cotton and te.Ktile workers. 4.76 

Agricultural laborers. 3.71 

MerchuulK and dealers. 3.65 

Carpontei h and Joiners. 3.49 

Maoiilulsts. 2.67 

Clerks, sltoiographera, etc. 2.48 

Cuitada(Eijgilsh). 160. 


Cotton and textile workers. 18.64 

Laborers notspecith'd.. 10.43 

Farmers an<l planters... 8.80 

CuTpontors and joiners. 0.34 

Agricultural lai)orer8. 4.01 

Ik^t and shoo makers. 3.39 

iirick and tile makers. 3.28 

Lumbermou and wood choppers. 2.98 

S>vw au<l planing mill ein]>lo.vees. 2.88 

Draynjon. teamsters, et«:. 2.62 

IXmmurk. 100.00 


Farmers and planters. 18.39 

J.aboTersnotspecirtod. 10.03 

Carpenters ana joiners. 7.61 

Agricultural laborers. 6.42 

Merchants and dealers. J 39 

Lumbermen, wood clioppors, et^i. 3.01 

Draymeu, teamsters, otc. 2.99 

Steam-railroad employees. 2.74 

Clerks, stenographers, etc. 2.63 

Blacksmiths and wheelwrights. 2.36 

Sweden and Norway. lUO. 00 

Farmers and planters. 27.12 

Laborers not sneolded. 14.95 

Agricultural laDorers... 11.14 

Carponters and Joiners. 5.36 

Miners and quorrymen. 3.66 

Steam-rollroad employees. 2.72 

Saw and planing mill employees. 2.42 

Iron and other metal workers. 2.03 

Tailors. 1.78 

Merchants and dealers...... 1.77 

Ireland.100,00 


Farmers and plant ers. 27.41 

Agricultural laborers. 13.37 

Laborers not Bpocided. 13.30 

Carponters and joiners. 4.48 

Stea>n-railroa<l employees. 2.56 

Merchants and dealers. 2.45 

'niouksmiths and wheelwrights. 2.04 

Draymen, teamstoiB. ot-c. 1.92 

Painters, glaziers, eu’. 1.51 

ServaJits. 1.47 

France. 100.00 


Farmers and planters. 10.87 

Lalwn'rs rot specified... 8.89 

Merchants autf doalt'rs. 6.13 

Minors and quarrymen. 4.65 

A gricuUural laborers. 4.65 

iJervants. 4.61 

CftTpoutent and joiners. 2.79 

Iron and other metal woi'kers. 2.25 

Colton and textile workers. 1.74 

Butcliors. 1.73 


ttussia. 100.00 


Laborers not specified. 25 .16 

Farmers and riaaters. 11 .00 

Steam-rallroau employees. 4.53 

Iron and other mew workers. 4.04 

Draymen, teamsters, etc. 3.57 

Miners mad quarrymen. 3.47 

Merchants and dealers. 3.31 

Anicultural laborers. 8.11 

OMton and textile workers. 2.29 

Carpenters and Joinere.. 2.01 


Tailors. 13. D8 

Fanners and planters. 11.03 

Laborers not specified. 10.96 

Hucksters and peddlers. 9.62 

Miners and quarrymen. 8.66 

Merchants and dealers. 7.73 

Agricultural laborers. 4.16 

Lumbermen and woodohoppers. 2.00 

Iron and other metal worKers. 1.72 

Boot and shoe makers. L 70 


I Census, Population, H, ri-olili. 
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Peromtage of total number of malee employed of each nationality, in principal indaeiriee 
entered by them, 1S90 —Continued. 


Bohemia. 

Farmers and planters. 

Laborers not ai^ified. 

Agricultural lA>orors. 

Tmlors. 

Tobacco and oisar operatives... 

CariHjnters anCfoinera. 

and planing mill employous 

Merchants and dealers. 

Iron and other metal workers... 
Miners and quarrymon... 

Italy. 

I^aborers not specified. 

Steam-railroad employees. 

Miners and quan^men. 

Merchants and dealera. 

Agricnltnral laborers. 

Hucksters and peddlers. 

Barbers and hairdressers. 

Boot and shoe makers. 

Tailors. 

Farmers and planters. 


100.00 

Huux^ry... 

.... 100.00 

28.16 

Laborera not Hpeoified. 

.... B2.44 

15.00 

Minors and quarrymon. 

.... 10.07 

6.45 

Iron and other metal workers. 

.... 6.78 

6.42 

Tailors... 

.... 6.01 

3.83 

Merchants and dealors. 

.... 8.77 

2.88 

Stoaro-railroad employees. 

Farmers and planters. 

.... 8.56 

2.55 

.... 2.12 

2.48 

Bucksters and peddlers. 

ACTicnltural lauorurH. 

G^e and lime burners, etc. 

.... 1.87 

2.46 

... 1.80 

1.77 

.... 1.68 

100.00 

Oihor (HmiitrUw. 

.... 100.00 

34.15 

Laborers not snecidiwl. 

Farmers and planters. 

.... 20.88 

10.56 

.... 10.78 

8.51 

Agrioulinral laborers. 

.... 7.05 

6.33 

Miners and quairymeu. 

i... 6.85 

3.02 

Servants. 

_ 6.04 

2.06 

Laiinderers. 

.... 4.69 

2.01 

Merchants and dealers. 

.... 8.87 

2.80 

Tailors. 

.... 2.73 

1.09 

Tobacco and ci^ar operatives. 

.... 2.19 

1.89 

Steam-railroad employees..!. 

.... 2.19 


While in no oaHe does the proportion of immigranto who are occupied on the farms 
equal the proportion of natiTe whites of native parentage so occupied^ it will be seen 
from this table that the following uationalitioa, in too order specified, are more 
inclined toward agricultural life than the average of the foreign whites: Denmark 
(40.78 per cent), Sweden and Norway (38.26 per cent), Germany (27.04 per cent), and 
Bohemia. The immigrants from Great Britain show comparatively little inclination 
toward the farms, the Irish oapocially having but 14.17 per cent of their total num¬ 
ber in gainful occupations thus engaged. The lowest proportions of farmers are 
found among the Russians, Italians (5.81 per cent), and Hungarians (3.92 per cent). 

The nationalities showing the largest proportion of unskilled labor arc, reB])Oc- 
tively, Italy (34.16 per cent), Hungary (32.44 per cent), Ireland (26.16 per cent), and 
Frenoh-Canada (16.43 per cent). The lowest percentages of unskilloa laborers are 
found among the foreign born from England and Wales, Scotland, and Germany. 

Immigrants from Hungary, Russia and Poland, and Italy are especially engaged in 
mining and quarrying, nearly one-fifth of the Hungarians being so ocenpioa. 

The most conspicuous fact indicated in the above table, aside from those already 
brought out, is toe large proportion of Russians and Poles engaged as tailors and as 
hucksters and peddlers. It must be remembered that most of the immigrants from 
those countries are Hebrews, and largely settle in the sweatr-shop disMots of our 
great cities. 

The following table, compiled fh)m the report of the Commissioner-General of 
Immigration for the year 1900, shows, by races instead of countries, the proportion of 
males among immigration. Thetahle is arranged in the order of precedence. It will 
be seen that the largest proportion of males is among the Chinese, Japanese, and 
Greeks, amounting to more than 99 per cent in the case of the Chinese and nearly 97 
per cent in the case of the Greeks. The Croatians, who are immigrating in large 
numbers at the present time, show nearly 87 per cent males, indicating the recent 
beginning of that immigration. The same is true of the Slovaks, numbering 72.6 
per cent male. This table brings out clearly the difference between the Russians 
and the Hebrews aa contrasted with the preceding table based on countries of 
origin. In this table the Russians show 72 per cent males, whereas the Hebrews 
show 69.88 per cent. The Hebrew immigration is a permanent ono, and the families 
are brought to this country as rapidly as they are able to pay the expenses. The Irish 
immigranon shows a considerable smaller proportion of males tnan the preceding 
table, namely, 46.82 per cent, indicating the increasing immigration of Iri^ girls as 
servants. 
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Per sent afmalm among imnlgranU, iiiMbuted hy racet, 1900, 


[Oomplled from original figures i& Annual Keport of Superintendent of Immigration, 1895-1899.} 











.97.08 

li^nnisb. 


GrW . 


French. 

.«3.67 






















.74.08 




.72.61 




.72.18 



Polish.-. 


Irish...... 



Unfortunately no RtatiRtics aro available to ehow how many of the unmarried 
men coming to this country as laborers are ^'birds of passage, who return at the 
end of each season or after a short period of years to their native land. It is quite 
generally believed, however, that this practice ie very common, especially among 
the Italians. 

The following table, compiled from tlio report of the CommiBsioncr-General of 
ImniiCTation for the year 1900, shows, by races and numbers, the proportion between 
shiUed and unskilled laborers. Unfortunately the proportions are not conclusive, 
since the reports include women in the class indicated as having ‘^no oeonnation.” 
At the same time the table is fairly indicative of the relative position of aiflereut 
races in this respect. It will bo seen that the race which shows the largest propor¬ 
tion of skilled laborers is that of the Cubans, namely, 40.99 per cent. This is owing 
to the lar^e immigration of cijraT makers. The next are the Hebrews, 34.6 percent, 
largely tailors. Following this are the immigrants from England, with 28.9 per 
cent skilled laborers, ana the Scotch, 31.7 per cent. Next are tlic French, with 
24.8 per cent skilled. On the other hand, the races having the largest proportion of 
unskilled and misoellaneous laborers are thoChinoRe, Japanese, CToatianB,KnMian8, 
Greeks, Italians, Lithuanian, Magyar, rolish, Portuguese, Ruthouian, Scandinavian* 
and Slovaks. 

f Ocoupalionft of immigrantfi, diHtUd hy rooca, JOOO. 


Races. 

Total. 

Shilled. 

■Unskilled. 

^ MIsooHB' 
neons. 

1 Ko ooou* 
patlon. 


3,060 
1,250 
17,184 
2,678 
2,702 
10,897 
12,612 
2,085 
20,662 
3,773 
60,764 
36.607 

540 

763 

140 

1,507 

29 


8 

61H 

600 


003 

13,243 

1 80 

377 

1 2,571 


1,097 

216 

1 1,333 


840 

1 065 

77 

1,820 
4,40e 
8,049 
715 


3,151 
286 

1,624 

1,516 


' 0,004 

718 

231 


521 

141 


4.060 

595 

0,076 

2,287 
6,872 

1,270 
205 

14,677 

686 



21,047 

1,943 

2,865 

618 

29,980 


28,557 

4,289 

Italian— 

17,316 
64,346 
! 12,626 

8,359 

0,800 

859 

8,699 


10,432 

; 60,116 

986 

22,610 


1,793 

e, 055 

4,078 

707 


10,311 

, 310 

7,296 

49 

2,666 


18,777 
46,938 
4,241 
1,200 

090 

9,066 

114 

3,806 


1,865 

28.317 

260 

16,476 


288 

3,130 

80 

825 


147 : 

424 

115 

614 


2,632 

83 

1.732 

20 

1,047 


82,952 

3,656 

23,098 

951 

5,245 


1,762 
29,248 
2,020 

565 

342 

163 

682 


067 

19,529 

132 

8,696 


476 

933 

166 

1,344 



_ 

_ 
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Per cent of immigrants in specified classes of oooupationsj divided by races, 1900, 


Kooes. 

Total. 

SkiUed. 

Unskilled. 

Misoella- 

neoua. 

No occu¬ 
pation. 

Bohemian . 

100.00 

17.64 

26.26 

4.60 

52.61 

Cbiiicfle. 

100.00 

.24 

40.44 

48.00 

2.32 

Croatian. 

100.00 

5.77 1 

76.99 

1 2.30 

14.94 

Cuban. 

100.00 

40. B3 ; 

.83 

8.13 

60.11 

Dutch. . . 

100.00 

12.69 

85.47 

2.79 

48.88 

KngUeb. 

100.00 

28.90 1 

16.73 

13.95 

40.42 

Pinnieh. 

100.00 

2.22 ; 

71.38 

2.21 

24.19 

French . 

100.00 

24.80 1 

34.19 

0.97 

34. 04 

Cerman. 

100.00 

15.70 

30.67 

4.28 

49.45 

Oreek . 

too 00 

16.78 

60.6i 

5.42 1 

18.19 

Hebrew . 

100.00 

34.00 

n.«o 

4.80 

49.30 

Irish . 

It^ian: 

100.00 

5.45 1 

80.21 

2.33 ; 

12. 01 

northern . 

100.00 

19.41 ' 

67.21 

2.00 

21.38 

Southom. 

100.00 

12.86 

59. 41 

1.19 ' 

27.04 

Japanese. 

100.00 

14.19 

47.94 

32.24 

5.63 

Lithuanian. 

100.00 

3.00 

70. 83 

.38; 

25. 70 

Magyar. 

Polleh. 

1 100.00 

5.00 

05.80 

.87 

28.33 

100.00 

1 3.97 

GO. 32 

Cl 1 

36.10 






19.45 

ituasian. 

1 100.00 

1 12.25 

35.33 

• 0. 76 

42.06 

Kutbeniaoi. 

1 100.00 

1 1.16 1 

61.19 

.G« : 

36.99 

ScandlnaTian. 

1 100.00 

' 11.10 

70.09 

2.88 

15.93 

^otoh . 

100.00 

31.71 

19. .51 

9.81 ^ 

38.97 

Slovak. 

100.00 

3.37 

06. 78 

.46 

29. 39 

Syrian . 

100.00 

16.48 ; 

32.17 

5.01 

40. 34 


OUAPTElt 11. 

RELATION OF IMMIGRATION TO OTHER CAUSES AFFECTING 
WAGES AND EMPLOYMENT. 


Ill additiou to the general data regarding tUe distribntion of immigrants among 
the several occupations, given in the proceeding cliaptor, a more detailed cxamiua> 
tioii is made iu tue following pages of certain occupations in whicli immigration has 
plajjed an important part. Tliesu are especially the clottiiug manufacture and coal 
mining, and, to a lesser extent, cigar making and common unskilled labor. Pre¬ 
liminary to tills detailed examination, the following introductory observations are 
thought to be in place: 

The efi'ect of immigratiuu on wages and unemployment ('an not be oonsidered 
apart from other causes which tend either to depress or to elevate wages, ov to 
increase or diminish the amount of employment. Amoug the principal of these 
other causes are the cycles of husiiiees prosperity and depression, the introduction 
of machinery and subdivision of labor, the competition of women and children, 
country oompetition, and labor organization. The problem of separating out immi¬ 
gration from those other causes is one of extreme diCGculty. It will be fouud that 
immigration oxorts its greatest indueuoe in those occupations where without immi¬ 
gration other causes tend already to depress wages. If machinery and minute 
sabdivisiou of labor opens a place for the unskilled immigrant, they also open a 
place for women and omldron. And iu other cases, where the immigrant might bo 
supposed to have cut wages, it is found that in country competition native Amer¬ 
icans are doing the same class of work at even lower prices tnan those received by 
the immigrant. 

The competition with American labor created by immigration may affect wages 
in two ways, first, by an oversnpply of labor, and, second, by tho displacement of 
higher standards by lower standards of living. These two causes may be separated 
in our consideration and each judged upon its own merits. Suppose, in the first place, 
that all of the incoming immigrants for the past fifty years held the same standards 
of living as those Americans with whom they competed for jobs, would such immi¬ 
gration nave overstocked the labor market and brought about depression iu wages, 
or an increased amount of unemployment f This question may be stated in another' 
way: Suppose, instead of immigration during the past fifty years, the same growth 
of population would have occurred through tne natural increase of American stock 
already in the country, as maintained by President Walker in the article quoted 
on page 277, would such natural increase have caused a fidl in wages and lack of 
employment f 
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To 1)6 Bare, iounigration, M bos been sIiowti in the preceding chapter, on account 
of the large proportion of adulta and males, contributes to the working popula¬ 
tion more than would the natural increase of population, and, moreover, the 
Immigrants crowd into the occupations unequally, and are not evenly distributed 
through all, as is the natural increase. Neglecting, for the present, these differences, 
and assuming that the new population comes wi^ the same standard of living as 
the existing population, and is distributed even^, it follows that the opportunities 
fbr the new hands depend upon the expansion of industry and the resources of the 
country. If the resources of the country are not yet diminishing, then the new 
hands which go into agriculture, mining, manufactures, transportation, etc., con¬ 
tinue to produce wealth in the same proportion as formerly, and continue to get 
their wages by exchanging their products among themselves the same as before. 
Now, American industry has been expanding even more rapidly thap population. * 
New lands have been opened up either by olearingor by irrigation, and the expansion 
of agriculture creates a demand for increased mimiifactures. There has been, also, 
a more iuteuHiVO utilization of old lands through more scientific farming. Again, 
in manufactures, mining, and transportation there has been a rapid advance in 
iiia<*.hinory and a better organization and division of labor, whereby the resources,of 
the country arc made more productive. This ailvauce in machinery and division of 
labor often appears in itsclt to be a means of displacing labor and so of depressing 
wages, and suoli would be the case if industry as a whole were not continually 
expanding. The effect of machinery in displacing labor is similar to the effect of 
iminigrutJon in displacing labor. lu both cases a third factor is oAoutial, namely, 
business conditions. Biisiness prosjierity is but another name for expansion of 
trade, the opening up of new resources, tho investment of new capital. Providedihis 
expansion occurs there is no overcrowding of the labor market. The new resources 
and new investmoiits demand new labor; and, if ilie expansion is strong enough, 
the now hihor as well as the existing labor may secure advances in wages. But if 
business {jrosperity gives way to bnsinc^ss depression then not only is the now labor 
a surjilus but the existing army of laborers lacks employment. In time of dopros- 
Hion not only machinery, but also immigration, and even the natural increase of 
population, add tlieir influence in a cumulative fashion to overcrowd tho labor 
market and displace labor. 


I CYCLES OF FKOSPEEITY AND DEPEESSION. 

I 

These observations are pertinent when wo como to consider the alternations of 
prosperity and depression. Whatever the oanses, tho cycles of buHiness activity and 
stagnation seem to bo world-wide. These cycles are measured commercially in the 
rising and falling of the prices of commodities and in the volumes of sales. The 
so-called scries of *rindox numbers^’ of prices present in concise form the movement 
ot the general level of prices over a period of years. The accoiiinanyiDg chart is 
based on the index numbers of the Aldrich Beport, compiled by tlie United Statw 
Department of I.abor for the years 1840 to 1891, supplemented by the index mynbers 
of tho Bureau of Kconoraic Research for the years 1879 to 1900. Taking the prices of 
a given year or set of years (Aldrich, 1860; Bureau, 1879-89), as a basis, the prices 
ofthe samq commodities, iuclnding the leading staples at wholesale, are computed 
in percentages of the basis. These percentages, or index numbers,” will show, 
therefore, the rise and fall of prices, each general rise being usually coincident with 
increasing volume of sales, and iudioating business activity and prosperity, and 
each general fall being coincident with decreasing volume of sales and business 
depression. In the diagram the annual volume of immigration is also presented, in 
order that it may be compared with tho busineBS prosperity and depression of the 
country. 

In examining tho diagram it will be seen that there is a striking coincidence, since 
the year 1868, between business conditions and the volume of immigration. From 
1869 to 1872 there is an increase in prices of 13 per cent, and an increase in immigra¬ 
tion which had begun to increase in 1869 from ^2,768 and continued until 1873, when 
it reached 469,80^ an Increase of 30.3 per cent. The depression from 1872 to 1879, 
shown in a fall of 24 per cent in prices, was accompanied with a decline in Immigra¬ 
tion to 138,469 in 1878, a decrease of 69.8 per cent. Tho business recovery to 1882 
sbpws an enormous increase in immigration, reaching the highest figure of the cen- 
tn^, 788,9^. The decline in prices to 1^6 was accompanied with a decUu64& 
immi^ation, and the industrial recovery to 1892 by an increase in immigration 
The decline in immigration after 1892 came at the same time as the new administra¬ 
tive law of 1893, which improved the efficiency of the restrictions on Immigration, 
and, wore it not for the M^lar cycle of immigration accompanying the cycle of 
prosperity ^asd depression, the influence of that law might be cited as a cause for 
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the deoliue. Lastly, the recovery in hnalness since 1697 is reflected In the rise of 
mmiOTation in 1699 to 1900. 

Taking these considerations into account it may well he said that immigration 
since the civil war is a reflection of industrial 'conditions. Going hack to years 
prior to the civil war we find that political canses wore added to industrial causes. 
The increase in immigration irom 1843 to 1847 accompanied an increase in husiuess 
activity, hnt the panic of 1847 did not cause a decline in immigration, because at 
that time the political revolutions on the Continent and the famine in Ireland 
occurred at the very time when the depression was at its depth. Again, 2 years 
before the iflse in prosperity had receivea its check in 1857, the decline in immigra¬ 
tion luul begun, and very low jjoints were reached during the civil war. Following 
this period, however, as already shown, immigration follows closely the state of 
industrial activity. 

It must not, however, be assumed that in recent years immigration is strictly 
economic. While there has been an increase along with returning prosperity in the 
United States, this iuerease lias not come In a marked degree from prosperous enun- 
trios with advanced constitutional Governments nor from the dominant races of 
other countries. From Russia in 1900 there wore only 1,165 “Kussians,” but there 
were 37,011 Hebrews, 12,515 Finns, 10,297 Lithuanians, 22,.500 Poles, .5,349 Germans. 
From Austro-Hungary there were 13,776 of the dominant Magyars out of a total 
Magyar population of 19,000,000, but there were 17,163 Croatians and Slovonians 
from a population of 2,200,000, 22,802 Poles from a poi>ulation of 3,700,000, 29,183 
Slovaks Iroiu a population of perhaps 3,000,<X)0. 

Even of Italy the large immigration comes mainly from southern provinces, which, 
on account of their lack of political Huflrage, have been discriminated against in 
taxes and landlord exactions. While, of conrse, economic cousideratious are always 
present in immigration, the foregoing considerations suggest that it is the uneqiial 
distribution of this economic pressure through political and racial oppression ^at 
drives subject races to our shores. 
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[Compiled from Bulletin Department of lAbor. September, 1898, pp. 
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At the eane time, It ia qnite plain that in times of hnslneM ei^aiieion, when capi¬ 
tal ie seeking loTestment and the resouroeg of the conntirj ate being eagerly devel¬ 
oped, these inunigrante enter in Inoreaiing numbers to take a share of the increasing 
WMea and omployment, but in times of business depression their nnmbers decline. 

That immigration, however, Is not a leading oanse affecting wages of American 
labor be inferred ftom a study of the movement of w^es during the past 30 
years. The accompanying table and chart give a comnarison of the movement of 
prices of commodities and the movement of wages for tne years 1870 to 1900. The 
une of prices is the same as that contained in the chart opposite page 305. 

The wages are derived {tom Bnlletln of the United States Departmamt of Labor 
for September, 1898, and Jnly and September, 1900. The Bulletin of September, 
1^, presents ^ wage nnotations for 12 leading oitles of the United States (Balti¬ 
more, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittobnrg, 
Biobmon<L Va., St. Lonis, St. Paul, San Francisco), including skills and auskilled 
labor in 2 d oconpatlons. 

The latm* Bulletin presents 192 oceupatious in 26 indnstries and 148 establishments. 
In the accompanying table aud diagram these series of wages, for the sake of com¬ 
parison, have each been converted into 'Mndex numbers,” using the average wages 
of the year 1891 as a basis 6((uivalent to 100. It will be seen tnat the wage move¬ 
ments indicated by the two sets of index numbers for 1891 to 1898, while not parallel, 
are nevertheless indicative of similar conditions operating in both oases. 


Average wages and index numher of wageSf 1870-^1000. 


Tesn. 

Average 
wageH, 25 
ocou])a' 
tlODB.’ 

Index 
nuiiil>er 
avera^ 
wageN Tor 
1801 being 
100. 

Index 

QTimherof 

102 otK-.a- 

Hv«»rago 
wagea Tar 
1801 being 
100.» 






1886. 

1871. 




1887. 

J878. 

145*' 

96.26 


1888. 

1878. 




1869. 

1874. 










i^0 . 




1892. 















1895. 



01.94 


1800. 





1WI7. 





1888. 












2.47i 









Yoara. 


Averafio 

M'aKt»8,2& 

ocAupa- 

lions.’ 


Index 

)iuml>er 
avorajro 
wage* Tori 
1801 being 
100 . ' 


07.15 
07.00 
08.52 
OB. B2 
00.31 
100.00 
100.60 
00.04 
07.08 
07.19 


Index 
lumnberof 
102 <)Oon> 
patione, 
averace 
[wages Tor 
1801 being 
' 100.» 


00.11 

05.02 


100.00 
100.30 
00.32 
98.00 
97.88 
97.03 
98.90 
98.79 
101.54 
103.43 


’BolleUn of the Deparlrnont of Labor, September, 1898, p. 068. 
’Bolletin of the Departiuent of Labor, September, 1900, p. 914. 


Comparing the level of wages with the level of prices (the latter indicating the 
expansion and depression of bnsinees) It can bo seen that from 1870 to 1872 both 
show a rise. From 1872 to 1876 wages decline from 96.26 to 85.65, and then show a 
steady recovery until 1884. Bnt pnees decline rapidly until 1879, and then recover 
even more rapidly until 1882. The depression in prices of 1884-85 showe a slight 
depression in wages, bnt there is a steady recovery nntil 1892, after which both 
prices and wages mil nntil 1897-98. In the two years of 1899 and 1900 both prices 
and wages ^ow a marked increase. 

In making a comparison like the foregoing, with the view of showing the part 
played by bnsiness expansion and depresmon upon wages, it mast be noted that two 
important factors are omitted, namely, the volume of trade and the amount of unem¬ 
ployment. This defect is owing solely to the absence of statistical compilations 
Mimg upon these factors. The movement of average wages, as shown by the dia¬ 
gram, aoes not respond pronmtly to the movement of pnoes simply because the 
wages quoted are the rates of daily wages aud not yearly earnings. They do not 
iAp into aeoount the quantity of employment during the year. If this factor were 
is^^ueed, and if the rate of wages were qualided by a coefBoient of the amount of 
empl^^iBent, it would doubtless be found that the parallel between the movement 
of prioes and the movement of yearly earnings is very close. Evidence of this can be 
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found in the following table, wherein the index numbers of wages, as given in the 
Bnlletin of 1900, have Men corrected by an index of the amonnt of yearly employment: 


Year. 

Index som* 
bersofrateof 
wages, 

tin of Depart* 
me&ttrfLabor; 

i Feroentof 

1 employment 
of organised 
labor in the 
State of Vew 
York. 

! 

Index nnm^ 
bars of yearly 
oarnings. 

1897 ... 



86.88 

91.18 

1898. 



1899. 



1900 . 


92.7 

96.89 

10.87 


4. 51 




The index of employment ie derived from a percentage of the nnmber of nnemployed 
members of the labor nnioiis reporting to the New York Bureau of Labor Statiailoa, 
compared with the entire membership of such unions. For example, in 1897 the 
number of members unemployed through the year w»s 12.2 per cent of the total 
membership, or, conversely, the number of members employed through the year 
was 87.8 per cent of the total membership. In lUOO the nnmber employed was ffl.7 
per cent. Using these percentages of employment as a coefiloient of the index 
numbers ofthe rates of wages, in order to get an approximate index of yearly earnings 
instead of daily rates of wages, it will bo seen that the index number of yearly eam- 
i^s for 1897 is 86.88 and for 1900 is 95.89. In other words, the yearly earnings in 
19()0 were 10.37 per cent higher than in 1897, althongh the daily rate was only 4.61 
per cent higher. Comparing the movement of this index of yearly earnings with 
index of daily rate of wages it will be seen that it lies much closer to a parallel 
with the movement of prices. (See chart, lino D.) Were it possible to compile 
a series of percentages of nuemployment for the years preceding 1897, doubtless 
the coincidence year by year would bo found quite close between yearly earnings 
and business prosperity and depression. This being so, the conclusion is strongly 
reenforced that, since immigration follows business conditions in obedience to the 
opportunities for employment, it is a seoondary cause in affecting wages and is indeed 
in importance far below the primary cause. With expanding bnsinesstbere is Incteae- 
Ing room for both immigrants and natives. It is possible, of course, that thepresenoeof 
immigrants in large numbers may prevent wages lYom reaching as high a level in 
time of prosperity as they otherwise would roach, but this can not, in the nature of 
the case, be demonstrated. On the other hand, in times of depression the lessened 
numbers of immigrants are entering an overstocked market and are thereby adding 
to the critical unemployment and depression of wages. 

It must be rememWed that the foregoiug conclusions depend for their acenraoy 
upon the two assumptions that the Inimigrant brings the some standard of living as 
that maintained by American labor, and that immigrants are proportionately dis- 
trlbated among the various occupations. That those assumptions are not valid 
need not be stated, and it is necessary now to inquire what modidcation shall be 
made in the canclasions after correcting these invalid assumptions. 

. IL STASSASS 07 LIVIHO. 

The following table shows in a comparative way the wages of unskilled laboreta 
in Europe and in American cities and tarmiug communities. 

In this table the rates of wages raoted are to be considered as only indicative of 
the relative wages in the different Smes wd localities, since it has not been possible 
to compile an exhaustive report covering^hcnrately so wide and uncertain a field of, 
research. The different sources drasrn upon ore the BuUotiu of the Department of 
Labor (Beptember, 1898); reports of the United States Department of AgrionltnM: 
the Uoyal Commission on Labor, 1894; King & Oke/s “ Italy To-day,” 19w; penonid 
correspondenoe with American farmers, and personal interviews vnth immgrante 
from the several oonntries of Europe. 

The si^lfioant comparison in this table is that between the wages of agrionltond 
labor in Enrope and the wages of common labor in American cities, for it must be 
remembered that immigration is a port of the modem movement from the coontir to 
the city. From this pmnt of view it will be seen that in those cottntries of eaetem 
and southern Europe from which immigration has luMly increased in recent veaie 
the wages of agricultural labor ore about one-fiftb of the wages of unsUUsd labor 
in American cities. 
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Average daily wages for nnekilled labor in Vnitei States and in Jlnrops. 


Locality. 


Uuited Staten; 

New Euifflan<l. 

Bo«t<m. 

Middle BtaUi§. 

New York. 

Pbllailolphia. 

Soutliern Staten. 

BHltiinoro. 

North Central. 

Chicago. 

Cincmnati. 

St. Louis. 

vSt. Paul. 

Western. 

Sen Prauc.isoi. 

Burojjo: 

Great Britain, Enginitd ... 

Loudon . 

MunoiieHter. 

Glasgow. 

Frouco . 

PariH. 

UermuuT. 

Itidy. 

Kussia. 

Austria. 

Boheiuia. 

Hungary. 

Croalla. 

TJhrosko (Slovaks). 

Portugal: 

A son; IsIihkIm. 

Caiw Verde Islaods.... 
Syria. 


Agricul¬ 

tural 

labor, 

outside 

harvust. 


91.40 


Laborers 
in cities. 


91.37* 


1.6S*| 

1.50 


1.26 


1..60 
1 . 42*1 
1.60 ' 
1.60 


1.59 


.n« |.. 

16IX).2K 

.30 


.96* 


.05 

.36 

.30 

,30 

.30 


Hod 

oarri. 

ora. 


Black- 

smiths' 

[helpers. 


91.96f 


2.40 

2.00 


Boiler 

[makers' 

helpers. 


$1.64 


1.36il 


2.00 I 
2.00 
2.70 I 
1.76 1 


1.71 

1.37*1 

1.63 

1.50 


3.00 ; 




l.OOi 


.03* 

.65* 


.09*1 


91.461 


1.40 

1.78*1 


1.36*! 


1.67* 

1.16} 

1,43* 

1.75 


1.94* 


1.46 
1.29*1 


Iron 

mold- 

era’ 

ihelpera. 


Machin¬ 

ists’ 

Ihelpera. 


91.91* 


1.28*1 


1.83 
1.47* 
1.60 
1.72* 




91.70 


1 . 10 , 

1.84* 


1.87* 


1.64 


1.78j 

*i.*w 


.08* 


iMinera. 


90.74 


.42 

.46 


.60 

.76 

.50 


While wages are lower iu Europe and Aeia, it ih aloo true that the oost of liying is 
lower. It is generally ulaiinod by immigrants that 30 to 40 cents on the Continent 
of £urope will go as far as $l in the United States. Comparing Italy, for example, 
it is held by immigrante that wages in the United States are hve times as high ana 
cost of living is.three times as high us in their foreign home. This would indicate 
that th(3 Italiau can live on wugvs three-fifths ae high as the wages of American 
labor with which he comiu'tes. Mat this comparisou Is inadequate, because it omits 
an element which is difiicult of meuNurement, namely, the necessary change in the 
standard of living in order to work iu America. It must not be assumed that iu all 
cases low standards of living aro an economic advantage iu competition with high 
standards. The Italian who lives largely on vegetables in Italy can not do the work 
of American laborers niiloss he has meat and bread. It is everywhere found in all 
American oocn^mtions that the immigrant cannot keep pace with Amerinan mechau> 
ics and laborers. For the first year or more the pattern of speed set for him exhausts 
his strength. It is not luorely that he is ignorant of American methods and devices; 
he is also unequal to the American intensity of exertion. He must necessarily, there* 
fore, begin at a low rate of pay or not work at all. This is one reason why, in ooon* 
pations controlled by strong labor organizations, there is entire reciprocity between 
the American and European unious. The Europeans bringing thoir ‘^ooxds” are 
admitted to the full privileges of American members, provided they do not work for 
less than the scale of wages. Hut at that scalo and with their lower energy they are 
at first unprofitable to the employer. On the other hand, in the nnorganlzed trades 
where there is no scale of wages, and where the employer makes on individual bar¬ 
gain with each workman, a place can be found for immigrants at very low pay. The 
employer is not usually willing to resort to such labor, preferring to pay bi ghur 
wages to skilled workmen, but ho finds their presonce useful in order t^poiari^to 
take the places of skilled workmen who go out on a strike, or to hold as a oluh to 
threateu those who demand higher pay. 

This hot exertion of American mechanics and laborers Is directly traceable to the 
mobility of American labor, including under that term immigration. Hen who have 
left their homes and gone among strangers are thrown upon their individu^ merits, 
and are spurred to activity greater than they ever felt before. Their traditions and 
habits of life are broken. They leave the customary track and break across Into new 
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patbe. Moreover, with mised nationalities and langnaji^B, labor organization and 
labor traditions are weakened, and it booumes less feasible to restriet arbitrarily the 
amount of work a man shall be permitted to do. Where employers concentrate on 
that point they are able to make a stronger fight in favor of removing all restric¬ 
tions, both to the introduction of machinery and to the speeding of the workmen, 
than the employers of other countries with homogeneous labor are able to do. It is 
in the mixed natiunalltios and the mobility of labor that the resisting power of labor 
is weakened. This shows itself not only in the more vigorous exertion which the 
employer can exact but also in the repeated reductions of wages. 

Here we touch a striking feature of American labor conditions. Whore divergent 
nationalities have been introduced and the former high-standard labor has ^en 
displaced, labor organization is usually edeotivoly stopped. Eace antagonisms are 
usually combined with religious antagonisms, and even politics is introduced to 
buy up the leaders. Cutthroat competition of the severest kind now depresses 
wages year after year, and even the return of prosperity affords little or no relief. 
Finally, the point of des])eration is reaclie.<l. The 100*6080(1 exertion and exactions 
Toqiiire at least a minimum wage in order to provide the necessary food. Even 
though wages he not reduced, yet the amount of exertion may have been steadily 
iuoreased until the former wages no longer furnish even the vital energy required. 
The standard of living now becomes a (piestion of merely sustaining the needed 
physical endurance. At such a point the incomers are ready to drop oil (lucsttons 
of race, religion, and politics. Their animal necessities compel tboin to organi/.e on 
the strictly economic basis of getting enough food, shelter, and rest to continue 
work. This was the point reached by the bitumiiions coal miners in 1897 and the 
anthracite coal miners in 1900, and the remarkable organi/ation in that occupation 
at the present time Is a result of the direst poverty to whii'h a large class of labor 
in this oount-ry has probably ever been reduced. In the clothing trade, indeed, a 
similar condition has been reached, but, in addition to tin; opposition of a class of 
highly skilled workmen not found in mining, the coutinumis inllnx of ipunigrants 
has not yet afforded a breathing spell for organization. 

Another reason why In the clothing trade the dopr^sion in wages has not brought 
dotermtned and general reslstant e is because, in that trade, the labor a>f wife and 
children can bo drafted to aid that of the husband aud father. As will be seen 
below, the race or class of labor which learns to d<;pond <m the labor of wife and 
children cliugs to the cities and factory towns where these cun lx; employed. The 
race where the standard of living of the family is not supported by the husband 
alone has an advantage over other races which are averse to employing their women 
and children. It is In this way especially, and not because his standard itself is 
low after a few years’ residence, that the Italian is a formidable oompetix£>r of the 
Jew in clothing, and of all nationalities in common labor. 

ni. XTNEaXTAL I)lSTElBXrT10}| OF IHHIOBAKTS. 

There is still another correction to be introduced in oar assumption of the probable 
effects of immigration compared with a uatnral inorooee in population of the same 
extent, namely, the uu(xiual distribution of immigrants in the sovoral occupations 
and localities. This un<;qua] distribution has already boon pointed out ^p. 298). 
From the eastern ports and the ('anadian border mncii louder complaint is heard 
thau from the interior. From luiskilled aud unorganized occupations in cities the 
complaint is more urgent than from those which have been able to protect them¬ 
selves. Certain unions, such as glass blowers, charge an initiation fee higher for 
aliens than for citizens. Others, like the eccentric iiremen in New York, have 
seonred a State license law restricting the license to citizens. This, of course, keeps 
the immigrant from obtaining work until he has been a resident at least live years. 
On public work legislatiuu has frequently restricted employment to citizens. But 
where these attempts to lessen the pressure of immigration are not applicable, the 
immigrant operates with concentrated effect. This is especially trne in ordinary, 
common labor, coal mining, olothing and textile maniifactures. Here there is over¬ 
crowding, displacement of American or of earlier immigrant labor, without directly 
depressing wages in other employments. A part of the displaced classes seek other 
oconpationB where a higher standard can he maintained. Many coal miners sought 
the western and northern metal mines; others turned to fanning. In case migration 
is pot available, the displaced workman may he able to rise on top of the immigrant 
and become his foreman, his boss, or the proprietor of his working place. On the 
other hand, the inferior individuals of the displaced Glasses, refusing to oompete 
alongside the immigrant, and incapable or unwilling to rise aud better their condi¬ 
tion, fall into the mass of hoodlums, tramps, and paupers. There is a hardship in 
the transition, and there is a restriction on the growth of population of the displaced 
olassea, both of those who rise and those who fall. Those who rise restrict their 
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numbers by late marriages and small families, in order to lessen the pressure of com¬ 
petition, and those who fall reduce their numbers by vice and pauperism. In either 
ease the intensity and extent of the result depends upon the general industrial jiros- 
perity or depression. 

The fate of the immigrants themselves who have displaced the earlier workers is 
a matter of organization next to be considered. 

IV. LABOK OKCiANIZATION. 

As already noted, the leading iniluence which at the present time resists or over- 
comes the depressing effect on wages of immigrant competition is labor organization. 
While the fate of ^lose who are disphkoed by iuci'easing mimbors of immigrants 
tuniB, as already stated, upon the industrial conditions of the country and the 
demand for employment, a leading object of labor organization is to sustain its 
members in times of industrial depression and to protect them from this very dis¬ 
placement and to maintain the rates of wages and standards of living to which they 
have been accustomed. Owing to the unequal pressure of immigration, certain 
occupations, as above mentioned, have been brought to such a low state that the 
American workman finds himself miserable If he can not escape from thorn. iSuch 
occupations fail to respond even to a period of prosperity, since this very prosperity 
brings an increase of immigration which falls mainly into their overcrowded con¬ 
iines, Now, labor organization in Ameri<‘a, as regards immigration, hafe two aspects, 
llis, first, apart from legislation, the only bulwark which the Anioricanized work¬ 
men are able to erect against the flood of immigration, and, second, in case this bul¬ 
wark is broken down and the occui^ation has been filled by imnngrants, organization 
is the only means by which the immigrants themselves can rise to the standards of 
those whom they displace. The first aspect is seen in those slroug trade bodies 
based upon skill aud not seriously affoctod by machinery, which, like the glass 
blowers, printers, moldors, building workmen, and several others, have forced the 
immigrant to take himself other lines of less resistance. The second aspect is 
seen m those occupations with loss skill or more machinery, like those of the coal 
miners, to.xtilo workers, clotliing workers, or common laborers, which have already 
in years passed been largely given over to the immigrant. In either of those asjjects 
the menace of immigratiou is present more or less in three ways. 

First, us workmen imported from abroatl under eontruot or by solicitation to lake 
the place of organized labor at times of strike or lockout. At such times the posi¬ 
tion of the organizaf ion is critical, since the result of the dispute determines for 
mouths and years to come the wages and standiirds of the occupation. The employer 
of course, appreciates tlie crisis and got's to the furthest limit in his effort to break 
the organization. If he can bring workmen from abroad, ignorant of the issues and 
the nature of organization, he has a decisive advantage. For this reason labor 
organizations at an early day directed their first attention to prohibiting importa¬ 
tion of laborers uinler contract. This led to the alien cimtraot labor laws in 1885 
and amendmonts in Iho following years. This law and its workings are fully 
described in the following jiages, but it is important to notice at this placo that if 
labor organization is to be considered a desirable means of protection tor American 
labor then the alieu contract labor law aud its effective enforcement are a first 
essential. By weakening or breaking down this law, labor organizations in the 
United States can bo crlpided and in many caboh destroyed. 

2. The seooad menace of immigration to the labor organization is in the steady 
immigratiou of poor but hardworking people who are unfamiliar with the tradi¬ 
tions and cnstoniH of organization, unaccustomed to the rules and the control which 
it imposes, incapable of learning the same through their ignorance of the language, 
and, moreover, forced by their poverty to work for low wages, and, by their lack of 
friends, to work with docility and desperate energy for him who first gives them a 
job. This phase of immigration is uudoubtedly by for the principal enarocteristio 
at the pre8<mt time, and so predominant is it that there is mu(;h less iuducomeiit for 
employers to contract with laborers abroad than there was when immigration was an 
uuknown risk. The constant lull ux of this class of Immigrants intoatrs^e unllifies, as 
in the clothing trade, the educational work of organization almost as rapidly as It 
is conducted. About 2 or 3 years after landing axe enongh to bring the immigrant 
to a realizing sense of the need of organization aud to train him up to a certain 
ability in promoting it, but by that time a further crowd of inexiierienced immi¬ 
grants, who can not be reached by the organization, has gained a decisive influence 
in the trade. This accounts partly for the remarkable fact in the clothing trade In 
New York that the unions have won nearly every strike that they have conducted, 
but have been unable to hold the contractors to their agreements, because the latter 
were able so easily to introduce green laborero. This accounts also for the fact in 
the mine workers’ organization that the State of Illinois is far better organized than 
the State of Pennsylvania. The latter State has the reputation throughout the 
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labor element of the entire Union ae a State of cheap labor, and in no State are the 
problems of organization more trying. Immigrant labor from all nationalities of 
Europe, which 30 years ago was largely imported from abroad into that State and 
wan used to break down strikes and unionism, has in later years come in large 
numbers by the mere attraction of those already here. To bring this constant inflnx 
of new labor into the unions is practically impossible. The fresh immigrant, who 
has for the most part been a farm hand, must hrst have a few years’ practical experi¬ 
ence of the results upon himself of his uurestriotod competition, must have time to 
understand the conditions of the occupation and the objects of^ unionism, and must 
have opportunity to know the leaders whom ho can trust. This brings us to the 
third aspect in which immigration menaces the organization of labor. 

3. There is no country in which the problem of labor organization is more compli¬ 
cated by a multitude of disintegrating causes tbuii in the United States, and these 
causes are based directly on immigration. In the same occupation, working side by 
side or in the same competitive held, are often found Irishmen, Negroes, English¬ 
men, Germans, Polos, Slovaks, Magyars, Lithuanians, Italians, Uroatiaus, and in 
others French Canadians, Armenians, Syrians, and so on. llxese have largely come 
from despotic countries, whore organization was put down by the military power 
and where violence is the accepted remedy for oppression. I'hey bring with them 
dliferences in language, so that in their businesM meetings the motions and speeches 
must be Iranslated by several interpreters. Their race aiffereDces are accompanied 
by the religious dirfercncos of Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic, Protestant, and 
Hebrew. Often within tlieir own races aud religions are factional <liffercnces, some- 
times more bitter tiian race diflorences, as between the north aud south Italians, or 
between Russian aud Auatriaii Poles. With all of these dili'erences it is an easy 
matter for em])luyGr8 and foremen to play race, religion, and faction one against the 
other. As a ]>racti< al fact, shown hereaft.or in many cnscs nothing short of the 
verge of starvation is adetpiate to eliminate these conflicts and to bring these 
diverse races, religious, languages, and factions down to the simple economic basis 
of labor (jrgauization. Even this is not enough where the women and children of 
immigrant ra<*eH cau be introduced to take the places of men. In such cases the 
men ne<*eHKarily seek work elsewhere, hut, apart from women and children, pov¬ 
erty may be relied upon, sooner or lai-er, to bring tbo nationalities together. 

This problem of miX(Ml nationalities results in at least one novelty in the method 
oj* organization of-Amorican labor unions compared with those ot other countries, 
namely, branch organizations based on ra<to. The difliculties of language preclude 
a mixed meeting of all races. The members of each naturally cling together and 
follow their own race leader, and are Jealous of the leailorship of others. These 
leaders, however, ouco elected by their own race constituencies, are able to come 
together in a council or governing body for all the bronchos. The result is that 
(iach io<tal is bused on representative government rather than the primary assembly 
which usually idiaracterizes the local Wlies of labor unions. This feature of organi¬ 
zation is noted in the following pages in the case of the longshoremen, hod carriers, 
and coal miners. It tends to disappear iu proportion as the races assimilate or the 
needs of the industry dictate. 

The foregoing <'onMideratiouH regarding labor organizations lead to the conolusion 
that, wljile the general effects of immigration on labor conditions turn upon the 
rise aud fall of industrial prosperity, yet without organization the majority of 
laborers are not able to share in the rise nor to resist the fall, and at th^same time, 
where the organization already exists, their ability to maintain it, based on their 
power to strike, is menaced, and in some cases is overcome by the inroads of immi¬ 
grants. On the other Iiand, where there is no orgauizatlon, their struggles to organ¬ 
ize are fruitless or long postponed if they are being continually menaced by green 
immigrants or arc themselves made up of mixed races, religions, aud languages. 

V. MACHUTERT AND DIVIBION OF LABOE. 

The remarkable development of machinery and division of labor in the United 
States has been coincident with tbo enormous immigration of foreign laborers. 
There is a close relationship between the twomovements. In the first place, from the 
earliest beginnings of modern industry both skilled and unskilled laborers in Eng¬ 
land aud America have implicitly argued that these mechanical innovations, which 
before their very eyes both Nubstituted unskilled for skilled labor and displaced both 
kinds of labor, were hostile to their interests. Where, as in England, it has been 
possible for labor to organize, or where, as in England and Germany, without effective 
organization, there have been long accepted traditions and customary .lethargic 
methods of doing work, the introduction of machinery and division of labor have 
been seriously checked. But in America, in the past 20 years, with its mixed 
races, there has been neither organization nor tradition, or, rather, obstacles imposed 
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by tradition and organization have been easily broken down. The same is true in 
England itself in those few trades where the immigrant has entered, as in tho cloth¬ 
ing trade. It was the Uussian Jew who, in ^at country, introduced the sewing 
machine and the minute subdivision of labor in the face of the English Journeyman 
tailor, who despised these innovations as destmotlve to his trade snll. In America 
this process has been nearly universal in all trades, and the high degree of machine 
industry in this country, with its low cost of production and large growing exports, 
may almost be said to be a direct etfect of immigration. The industrial menace to 
Europe from American manufactures is very largely the work of the European 
immigrant himself removed to America. Not that the immigrant has been prominent 
as an inventor and organizer of machine production, but that he has removed all 
obstacles to its free and rapid introduction, and so has stimulated invention and 
business organization. The minute subdivision of labor in the sewing trade, described 
In the following pages, has indeed been devised in order to pnt the hordes of 
unskilled Immigrants easily to work, and they have created for themselveB praoti- 
cally a new industry, that of ready-made clothing for the country at large, alongside 
that of the journeyman tailor, who continues his traditional methods of work for 
the more expensive custom garments. In other trades, likewise, the objections of 
the old-time trade unions to the introduction of nuiohiuery or to its rapid speeding 
have been nullified by competing establishments springing up and entering the race 
with him on the basis of machinery and immigrant Icubor. Ultimately be, too, bas 
been compelled to accept the innovations or lose his job. The last few years have 
seen a number of unions, like the glass hlowors and the iron and steel worsers^ form¬ 
ally remove through their national conventions several, if not all, their restnotions 
on machinery, business management, and speeding of work. 

In the second place, the fact that machinery and division of labor opens a place 
for unskilled immigrants, iiiakos it possible not only to get the advantages of machin¬ 
ery, but also to get the advantages of cheap labor, if machinery were to be con¬ 
sidered as strictly an economic force, then the labor employed to operate the 
machinery should receive the same wages as the skilled labor which it displaces. 
The economy would show itself in the greatly increased output. This has been the 
actual outcome in the case of the printers who, owing to their strong organization 
and their natural protection against immigration in the fact of the English lan¬ 
guage, receive even better wages on the typesetting maohine than they formerly 
received in setting type by hand, and, at the same time, the cost of the work bas 
been greatly reduced. Tlut if, on the other hand, the new machinery is used to dis¬ 
place well-paid labor by ill-paid labor, it is a means of increasing permanoptly the 
proportion of low standard population in our midst. This result in post years has, 
in many c^ses, aooompanied immigration. It is shown in the cotton textile indus¬ 
try, where, with the chronic revolution in machinery, there has been found a place 
for continuous sncoeselou of lower and lower standards of living, following in order 
the native American, Irish, the French Canadian, the Armenian, and the Syrian. 
As already stated, the fate of the higher displaced cltiasos and their ability to make 
the transition to other industries depends upon the expansion of industry and the 
restriction on the growth of their numbers. While, therefore, Immigration has fur¬ 
nished a field for the rapid expansion of machinery, it has permitted that maohinery 
to be uB^d as a refuge for the low-standard population. Whether this population iii 
oonrse^of time is iteelf able to rise in the scale is a problem of organization already 
touoh^ iip^ and to be further dealt with iii the description of particular oconpa- 
tlbns in ths%Uowing i)age8. Hitherto organization has been able to do but little* 
for those industries where automatic miiohineiy and division of labor have displaced 

• skilled labor by unskilled labor. 1'hiu is partly owing to another factor—the intro- 
dnotlon of women and children. 

VI. COHEETITIOK OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

While it might appear at first sight that machinery would seem to offer a place for 

* women and children, yet their competition with men is strictly limited. In the case 
of children legislation has in later years definitely limited the number. As lec^ds 
women, comparatively a small nnmher who are found in factories are married. They 
usually begin work at 14 years of age and continue 5 or 10 years. They do not work 
long enough to acquire skill and speed. One manufacturer states that usually the 
best wickers are those that marry earliest. Another witness before the Indnstrial 
Commission affirms that women are not suitable in factories on acoonnt of oareless- 
nesSf ill temper, and mireliability. (Reports Industrial Commission, vol. 7, p. 61.) 
But more inmortant than this is the met that machinery, while it offers opportunity 
for unskClea labor, at the same time requires great endnranoe on aoooont of the 
high speed with which American factories are operated. It is for this reason that 
eoiployerB do not find women help profitable unless at much lowtf wages than men 
leoejve; and it is found in those establishments where unions have beeA able to main¬ 
tain the same scale of wages for women as for men working by the week, or in those 
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eBtabJiahmentB where piecework iB fixed at the same price for both men and women, 
that the nnmbet of women employed is very small. The census figures show the 
following proportion of males and females above Ifi years of age and of children 
below 16 years of age employed in manufeotaring establishments: 

Per O 0 a( o/meii, isomea, and cHld/rm in mamfaoiuring eBiablithmenU^ 


Year. ] 

M^es. 

# 

Females. 

OhlldreD. 


76.30 
79.84 
78.66 
74.48 
80.40 

23.61 

20.66 

15.76 

18.97 

16.92 




1870. 

6.68 

.6.55 

2.68 

1880. 

law. 



> CeuBua 18W0, Uannfaoturiug Industries, Part 1, p. 14. 

From these poroontages it will bo seen that from 1880 to 1890 the per cent of females 
decreased from 18.97 to 16.92. If we take individual occupations employing the 
largest proportion of females in 1880, we have the following table: 


Per omi of women in indmtrieit employing the largeti proportion of womens 


Industry. 

1880. 

1890. 


22.60: 

2D. 01 


70.68 

64.81 


50.87 

89. M 


88.33 

62.64 


49.14 

48.16 


61. SO 

66.86 


86.37 

78.67 

Silk and silk goods. 

52.82 

57.06 


32.00 

83. 87 


83.05 

88.11 


60.88 

46.18 



‘ CoDHUS 1890, Mimut'aoturing Industries, Part I, p. 17. 


It will be noticed in the foregoing table that the largest decrease relatively in 
the proportion of feniaios is in raen's clothing and women’s faotOTy>roade clothing. 
This, as will be showu later, is attributable largely to imniigrattfin and to the bi^ 
speed attained in the manufacture of this product. 

It will bo found that in those ooenpations where women find employment the 
wages of men are correspondingly low. This does not always appear as such from 
the oeusuB fignres, from the fact that men are usually advanced to the more skilled 
and bettor>paid poonpations in the establishment, while the women monopolize the 
others. It appears from the census of 1890 that the average wages of men by«4he 
week were $498 and the average wages of women were $276. In .othfr words, 
the wages of women were 45 per cent less than the wages of men. These mw wages * 
are attributed not only to the caases cited above, but also to tlie exceptional dim- 
oolty in the way of organizing women in an effective trade union. It follows that 
in those particular ooenpations whore women compete with inon only the claw of 
men who are willing to work for low wages will be employed, and these are largely 
immigrants, who by their greater ondnrance than women are able to earn more 
wages in a given time, tliougb at a less cost per piece to the employer. Where men 
work at the some occupation as women it is usnally found that the women are their 
own wives and daughters; and this is a secondary and highly important phase of 
immi|^tiox^ namely, that the women and children who enter i’actories are the wives 
and &agbterB of recent Immigrants. Nationalities differ in this r^peot. Among 
all of them the girls go to work; but while the wives of Italians are found in the 
shoMt wives of Jews stay at home. The danghters of the native Americans and 
of the earlier immigrants when they enter prodootlve ooenpations are usually able 
to find employment as clerks, school-teachers, and in similar occupations. In*6on- 
elosion it may be stated that while machinery in itself affords a place for wonteu 
and^jdiUdren, it ^eo places the limit upon .the number that can be praotioably 
emi^yed unless at low wages.. Since women’s wages are 25 to 50 per oent •below 
^ose of men, the difference is so great that the men who continue to compete with 
' women must accept wages at a suMtantiol reduction; and, finally, the women and 
children who actually work In factories are mainly the wives and danghters of 
Immigrants, aod It la against them that the immigrants themselves compete* v 
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vn. COUUTEY COMPBTinOH. 

Another factor which in many occupations obscures the effect of immi^ation, by 
cooperating with it to reduce wages, is country competition. The complaint of labor 
representatives against immigration usually proceeds from the cities, wnere the immi¬ 
grants congregate and where they can be actually seen taking the jobs of the com- 
plainers. At tbo same time, upon careful in<]uiry, it is often found that the pressure 
to reduce wages or jto cause unemployment proceed from the cheaper labor of coun¬ 
try rlistriots employed in the same line of production. Wages are necessarily higher 
in cities than in the country for the corresponding standard of living. In the city 
there are such additional demands as car fare, the food costs more and must be 
paid for in cash, because the laborer does not have his patch of ground from which, 
by the help of wife and children and by his own extra work mornings and evenings 
and idle days, he can secure a large shareof bis necessary food supplies. With these 
incidental advantages the wages of country labor per day to the men are usually 
very much lower than the wages of corresponding city labor. Whether the city or 
the country is the more economical place from the manufacturer’s standpoint in 
locating his enterprise turns on many consldorations, an important one being the 
cost of labor. Highly skilled or excellent work can not bo done in the country, 
because the labor market is not there. The cheaper goods can, however, he sent to 
the country for manufacture while the bbtter grades are made iu the This is 

markedly the case in the manufacture of cigars and clothing, which are affected more 
seriously hy immigration. Kven in coal milling there is an analogous situation in 
those new and richer mines of southern Illiiiois and West Virginia just entering the 
older competitive lields, where the greater thickness of the se.ams, their proximity 
to the surface, and the purity and (juuUty of the coal render it possilde lor American- 
born farmers and laborers through c<«n]>etitiou to cut down the wages of miners in 
the older fields. At the present time, since foreign-born miners in these older fields 
have been able to bnild up .‘in organix;a1ion and to gain a notable increase in wages, 
more serious to thorn than immigration is the competition of these richer mines with 
unorganizod native labor. And tiio stronger the organization and the higher it 
forces wages, the larger the share of the output whiith is diverted to these competitors. 

The eucourageineut of country competition iu its varions forms would, indeed, he 
one of the methods for lessening tbo proHSiiro of immigration in the cities in case the 
country should draw oif the immigrant, but such is liot usually the case, since it is 
native laboror earlier immigrant labortbat is mainly attracted to these ticUls. For 
this reason country competition of native labor is one of the <tauses which must be 
taken into uc^count in uuy attempt to measure the clfect of immigration on wages 
and employment. 


OTTAPTER III. 

FOREIGN-BORN LABOR IN THE CLOTHING.TRADE. 

I. KtTMBEB or EOBEIOS’-BOBV EKFLOYEl) IN THE XBASE. 


The clothing trade leads all others in the United States as an occupation con¬ 
trolled by immigrants. 'I’he cousus of 1880 showed that, of W3,756 tailors ’ of both 
sexes, the forei^-born were 71,591, or (>1 per cent. 

In 1890 the foreign-born male tailors, uumbeiiug 86,471, were 71 per cent of the 
total number in the trade. This was 11.5 per cent higher than the occupation next 
in order, namely the bakers, in which the proportion of foreigners was 59.5 per cent. 
Helow that came hucksters and peddlers with 53 per cent foreigners; miners with 
48.7per cent foreigners, aud so on. Even unskilled laborers (i. e., “laborers not 
specified”), numbering ^,614, show only 2.5.76 per cent foreign-born. 

The foreign-born females reported in 1890 as tailoresses were 31.9 per cent of the 
6.3,8W tailoresses in the country, aud there is but on© occupation in which the pro¬ 
portion is exceeded, that of textile mill operatives, where the propoi-tion 18 36.18 
per cent. 

The following table shows, in comparative form, the extent of this immigrant 
influence by nationalities. It will be seen that the predominating nationality in 
1880 and 1890 was German, although in the latter year the appearance of the Bussiau 


* 1. •., "Custom tailors,” not factory operatives. The latter are oonildered on pp. 6 ff. 
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Jew reduces relatively the numbers of Germans, as well as other nationalities. 
Unquestionably the census of 1900 will give an added weight to the Jews: 


Tahi.k 1.— Tailmru hy $ex and nationality. 



1 . 18111).* 1 

1880.* 


; Main. 

1 Fouialo.j 

Main. 

yomale. 


121,691 

63,809 

81, 658 

52,008 


Total i>orcftnt... 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Nativobom. 

20.17 

H7.f» 

30. 34 

71.77 






Great Britain. 

8.72 

.5. 40 

13.72 

7. 88 




3.87 

1.71 















2.75 




All other cotmtriea.-. 

12.76 

7. 08 

13.49 : 

6.79 


’ CoTiHu.s 1890, Vopulatitni, Piirt IT, Tahlo 109; 18W), Popijlatlon, I’ari TT, CXVIII. 

^ CensHH 1880, Topulatiuii, pp. 754, 759. 


The followiiiH tahlij hIiows the iimni^rntion of tailors, hy years, from 1875 to 1900: 


Taiii-k 2 .—Imniiffraliou of tailors, t87S’-1SD0.^ 



'foUl 


Tot»l 

Tears. 

ntiinbor 

V’eara. 

number 


Itdlors. 


lailurti. 

1875... 




1876. 

960 

18H3. 

3.235 








2,228 



1880. 

2;682 




3,769 


3,100 

1888. 

3,469 





i 'J'otal { 
Yoara. ' number' 

i tailors. I 

Yiyira. 

Tetal 

number 

tailure. 

1889.■ 

3,800; 
3,879 ; 
5, 864 ‘1 
0,274 
5,614 
7,639 


3,869 
4,02] 
8,454 
3,820 
6,833 
9,860 

1890 .: 

1891 . 

1800. 






1894.: 

' 1900.: 


' Itoportfi CoiiimisBioner-Genera! of Inmjjgrfttion. 


The leading nationalities contributing iminigrantB to this occupation prior to 1890 
were the Germane and Scandinavians. The German immigration reached it8 highest 
point (1,935) in 1882. and has since then declined, until in 1899 it was 224, and in 19(X) 
270. The Scandinavian iuiuiigration has declined from 238 in 1880, 240 in 1887, and 
238 in 1888, to 133 in 1900. 

Since 1890 the Italians and Hebrews have taken the loading part. The Italian 
immigration has steadily increased from 16 in 1877 to 1,502 in 1900, and Die Hebrew 
immigration from 59 in 1877 (Russia and Poland) o 7,031 in 1900. 

The foUowlug table shows the distribution by races for the years 1899 to 1900: 


Taulk 3 ,—DUtribaiion of tailors htj races,' 



1900. 1 

1809. 

Hobmir 

7,031 ' 

3,664 

Italian: 


1,312 

1,061 


180 

IIB 


270 

224 


260 

163 


133 

122 


703 , 

480 


9,890 

6,838 

1 

1 



i CommiflBioner.GenerAi of Ixamlgratlon, 1809 - 1900 . 
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The direct effect of immigration on the tailoring trade is found in the nember bf 
immigrants who have learned the trade in their native country, while the Indbeet 
effect is in the unmber who have learned the trade after migration. The direct 
effect can he,jndged from the preceding table, which shows the number of tailors 
coming to this country by years since 1875. It will be seen from this table that In 
1880, when the Census returns showed 133,7^ tailors in the country there were 
2,134 immigrant tailors, and in 1890, when the Census showed 185,400 tailors, there 
were 3,879 immigrant tailors. In 1880 the immigrants were 1.6 per cent of the resi¬ 
dents, and in 1890 they were 2.1 per cent. 

The indirect effect of immigration is even greater than the direct effect. For¬ 
merly, before the division of labor had advanced to its present minuteness, it require d 
4 to 5 years to learn the trade, bnt at ibo present time in the ready-made work less 
than 1 man in 4 is a tailor. In the ordinary tusk shoo the bastor is the skilled 
mechanic, while those who learn the other divisions of tne trade, such as operating, 
pressing, sewing on buttons, felling, and so on, are able to earn wages in 3 or 3 
months, although a longer time is required to develop speed and endurance. Con- 
seqnently, these unskilled divisions are open not only to the influx of the nhskilled 
labor of all kinds, but also to the skilled labor which is unable in a strange land 
and a foreign language to And its own special field. The more recent factory sys¬ 
tem, with a division of labor much more minute than even that of the task system, 
to ho described below, opens the way for still greater indirect effects of immigrat ion; 

Theinflaonoe of immigration on the ready*made clothing trade can not be measured 
by a single comparison of tlte number of immigrants witli the number of resident 
tailors, as could bo done in other trades, for the peculiar reason that the business 
has largely concentrated in New York City, where it meets the first impact of the 
flood of immigration. This moveiueut is believod to have proceeded with great 
force during the past 10 years, largely as a result of the cheap immigrant labor 
which has concentrated in that city. In the absence of census Hgures it is impossible 
to show this movement statistically, hut ostimatos maile from the incomplete reports 
of factory inspectors indicate the following numbers employed in the les^ing centers 
of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Heston. These estimates give color to the 
generally accepted statement in the trade that one-half of the ready-made clothing 
in the United States is manufactured in the city of Now York. 

Tabi.k of employees ia oleihing trades. 


Greater New York. 103,000 

Chicago. 48,000 

Philadelphia. 20,000 

Boston. 7,000 


9. Foreign born in New York clothing trade.—it be true that one-half the ready¬ 
made clothi^ is made in New York, comparison should be made with the census 
returns of 18W, which show in that year 2f.4 per cent of the men's factory product 
and ^.9 per cent of the women’s factory product made in New York. In that year 
also 26.4 per cent of the fact<iry operatives on both men's and women's clothing 
lived in New York. The tables from which these percentages are computed is 
given herewith.^ 

Table 5 .—Clothing industry, (a) 



1 Men’s factory prodnot. 

1 Women’s factory product. 

Cities. 

Average 1 
number of 
employees. 

Value of prod¬ 
uct, including 
receipts l^m 
custom work 
and repairing. 

Average : 
number of: 
employees. 

Vaiae of prod* 
not, including 
reempts from 
custom work 
and repairing. 


158,341 

8251, 019.800 

42,008 

fee, 164,019 



87,438 

68,796, 405 
32,617,296 
17,951,525 
15,032, 924 
24,490.218 
19,840,779 
0,554,982 
9.133,602 

84,791 
2.678 
1,843 

42,779,236 

6,428,481 

2,186,598 

8f0,081 



14,582 
13,094 
6,M8 
8,478 
5,033 
3.123 


'805 

Philadelphia. 

2,468 

1,078 

499 

9,886,740 

t,oee,si3 

i41,»4 

405,480 



Bochester. 

381 

1 


a Census 1890: Kuiufaotarinji industriee, Pt. U, statistics of cities, pp. 854-855. 


^It should be noted thi^ in the eensns returns the eaployeee osmi **Faotory Piodaot” are not 
olaaiified as tailors is the occupation tablea. That Is to say, the 183J58 tailors oonsidered in nreoed- 
log pages are custom tailors, who make the entire garment, whereas the employeea In Table 6 are 
those who make tho garment by division of labor. The oensos does not give the nationalitieaof theae 
Usotory operatlTea. 
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ntMltdS&TION ATSTD TH2 OLOTHINO TBADB. 

Tbc deobive inflnoioe of New York lathe olothing trade Is well known. Organi¬ 
zations of employees hi other cities are met with the threat, “We will get ont work 
made in New ¥o».’' It is only as the oonditlons In New York are Improved that the 
trade can be improved elsewhere. 

The port played by immigration in New York is indicated by the fact that whereas 
in the oonntty at large the foreign-bom tailors (not factory operatives) in 1890 were 
71 per cent of the tailors, in New York they were 91.5 per cent. The following table 
shows the percentages for the 4 leading cities of New York State, and also for the 
rest of the State onteide these cities: 

Tabi.r 6 .—Per omt of males 10 years of age a»d over employed as tailors (not footory 
operatives) in Nete York, 1890.' 



roreiirn 

white. 

Native 

white, 

foreign 

psreDta. 

Others. 


91.5 

7.2 

1.3 


! 73.8 

22.9 

8.8 


72.5 

24. S 

8.7 


57.3 

38.5 

4.2 

State, ozclusiye of above cltiee. 

54.2 

18.9 

2 e.B 


I Eloventli CeitsiiA, Population, Pt. II, tablo 118. 


The desirability of an occapation may l>o roughly judged from the rate at which 
the children of the workmen follow the footeteps of their parents. The following 
table compares on this point “ all oceupations” with the occupation of tailoring (not 
including factory operatives). It appears that in all occupations, the foreign-born 
males number 26.12 per cent and their children number 18.13 per cent, yet among 
tailors, whereas the foreign born are 73.1 per cent, their children aru only 11.9 per 
cent. In other words, while foreigners crowd into tailoring to the extent of three 
times their proportion in all occupations, their sons enter that tradeeven one-fourth 
less than their proportion iu all occupations. On the other band, the dangbters of 
tailors are more likely to follow their parents’ calling, since their freedom of choice is 
not BO great as that of their brothers, and tailoring is more suitable for female help. 
It may, indeed, be held, from a study of this table and a knowledge of the olothlng 
trade in the city of New Y ork, that this trade is peouliarly the refuge of the imml- 
grant and the school of his Americanization; 

Table 7. —Distribution of immigrants and native born and children of immigrants i* “all 
oooupatiovs" and tailoring (colored and Chinese omitted).' 



1 Males. 1 

Fomales. 

! All noon- 
pstlons. 

TailorR. 

All ooou- 
pations. 

Tailors. 


100.90 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


26.12 
18.13 i 
55.76 

73.10 
14.90 : 
12.00 

26.04 

16.60 j 
67.46 

83.18 

48.16 

34.71 

Nsti^ white, foreign pAreotage. I 

Native white, native parentsge... 


> CoDsuB, 1890. 


With the foregoing general summary of the statistical featnres of immigration in 
the clothing trade we shall proceed to a detailed aeconnt of the industry Itself as 
affected by the movements of nationalities in the leading centers. New York and 
Chicago. 

This portion of the report has been prepared with the assistance of Hr. A. Bisno, 
a practical tailor. 


XL TEE “SWEATIEO 8YSTEK.” 


The term sweating” or sweating originally denoted a system of stib- 

contraoc, wherein the work is let oat to oontraotors to be done in small shops or 
hoQieSs ^*tn pnMStioOj” says the report of the Illinois Bnreaa of Labor Statistics 


iSee Diotlonsry of FoUtiosl Koonomy, art. ‘*SweatloK.'' 
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(1892, P>358)> ^‘sweating consists of ^he farming out by competing mannfactiuers 
to competing contractors of the mat^al for garments, which in turn is distributed 
among competing men and women to bo made up.^ 

liie system to be contrasted with the sweating system is the factory system/^ 
wherein the manufacturer ^ employs his own workmen, under the management of his 
own foreman or superintendent, in his own building, with steam, electric, or water¬ 
power. In the sweating system the foremau becomes a contractor, with his own 
small shop and foot-power machine. lu the factory system the workmen arc congre¬ 
gated whore they can be seen by the factory inspectors, and where they can organize 
or deyelop a common understanding. In the sweating system they are isolated and 
unknown. 

Ulio sweating system has undergone significant changes during the past 50 years. 
The early part of the last century, when the term seems to have originated in Eng¬ 
land, it applied to ready-made now clothing in the form of army clothing given out to 
contractors. At that time each tailor usually made the entire coat at home. The man¬ 
ufacturer of ready-made clothing and army clothing would give his work to a con¬ 
tractor who was a responsible party, tiKuallynot a tailor himself. This contractor 
would then give the work to some man who kept a tailors’ boarding house or a 
saloon where the tailors were acoustoined to come together. This boarding-house 
keeper or saloon keeper was a subccuitractor, though not a tailor. Lie m turn 
would give this work out to the individual tiiilors whom he personally know and 
who wore responsible for the work. The money received by these subcontractors 
for their part was called sweat money,” implying that their profit was the diflor- 
ence between the price they roceivt d from the manufacturer or contractor and the 
price paid to the tailor for making the garment, and that they invested no labor in 
the transaction. 

There was an agitation against this system in the early fifties because of the low 
condition of the tailors. They worked for very low wages aud nuniy of them were 
unemployed much of the time. The work ns<‘<l to ho made in between seasons for 
one-third aud one-fourth of the regular price. 

In the sixties the influx of the KuMsian Jews in the roady-maile clothing trade, 
who replaced the native and Irish tailors, began to be felt. Here the incursion of 
the foreigner seems to have been irresistible. His success was due, not always to 
the lower wages ho wus willing to take, for he wan competing with the outcasts of 
the English tailoring trade, the unskilled English woman and the wretched audofteu 
iniportiil Irishman, whose wages were as low the contractor was willing to pay. 
But the euooess of the immigrant was due to bis willingneBS to change the mode of 
production by using the sowing machine and division of labor against which the 
native tailor showed a decided aversiou. ITere the influx of the foreign Jew has 
wrought a complete ohauge in the contract system. The old contractor was a mere 
middleman and had no need for any knowledge of the tailoring trade, and was 
mostly a lodging-house kec^per, who secured the work by giving a (‘:ash deposit for 
the goods ho took from the manufacturer and distributed among the wretched tailors 
in the lodging house and the helpless women in bis vicinity who completed the whole 
garment. He was replaced by '^e Jewish contractor, who made his work in a shop. 
This Jewish coutractor was not a mere middleman; ho was necessarily a tailor and 
an organizer of labor, for his work was done by a system of division of labor calling 
for various grades and forms of skill, viz, the baster, machinist, and presser, with 
various subdivisions, such as fitter, busheler, finisber, buttonhole maker, feller, 
basting puller, etc. 

The position of the contractor or sweater now in the business in American cities 
1 b peculiarly that of an organizer and employer of immigrants. The man best fitM 
to DC a contractor is the man who is well acquainted with his neighbors, who is able 
to speak the language of several classes of iminigrauts, who can easily persuade his 
neighbors or their wives and children to work fornim, and in this way can obtain the 
cheapest help. The contractor can increase the number of people employed in the 
trade at very short notice. During the busy season, when the work doubles, the 
number ef people employed increases in the same pro))ortion. All of tbe oontraotqrs 


1 The term manofacturor " in the clothing trade has a peculiar elgciflcanoe. It ineaaa the whole- 
•ale merchant or warehonseman. The exact ueeignatton would be 'Mnerchant matiufncturer.” Sneh 
a xnannfaotTirer nanally has an “Inside shop" and eeveral “outside sbopa.” The inside shop is 
nanally on the mannfaotnrer’s own premises, and inolndes the cutters who cut tbe cloth for the oon- 
ti^tm, the examinera who inspect the ganueats on their Tstom, and the “ bnahelmen’' who repair 
and re^pe the garmenta if neoeMtry. 

The “onteide shone ’’ are the shops of oontraotors who tahe tbe goods out fTom the mannfaotnrer 
fbr stitching and dnlshlng. If the manufacturer dues his own work directly under a superintendent 
orforoman,Inatesd of inmreotly through a contractor, this sbt^ also is known as an “inside shop.” 
Workfaen em^yed by a ooBtraotor often apeak of themselves as em^doyed by the manufacturer who 
fonilhiw tte work to the oonl^actor. Since the manufacturer sets the contract price, It might ifimost 
besidd that the oontraetor is really tbe manufaeturer’sforeman, who takes tbe responsibility of findhw 
help, doing tbe work, and making snoh wages of management as he can at the pnoe set by the maii» 
ftraiozer. 
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are agents and go around among the people. HonsewiTes, who formerly worked at 
the trade and ahandoned it after mamage, are called into service for an inoreased 
price of a dollar or two a week. Men wuo have engaged in other noctipations, such 
as small business, peddling, etc., and are out of the businoBs must of the year, are 
marshaled into service by the contractor, who knows all of them, and can easily 
look them up and put thorn in as competitors, by oifering thorn a dollar or two a 
week more than they are getting elsewhere. It is the contractor who has introduced 
the, Italian home Ihnshers in the trade; he has looked them np and taught them the 
work, and is getting it made for less than half the wages that he formerly paid for 
the same work. 

The contractor never has at one time a large amount of work. Through him the 
industry is scattered over a wide area, among all kinds of people, and he tlirives 
as long QB they do nut know one another. The contractor is an im])ortaut factor in 
the clanitishneBB of the immigrant nationalities. It is to him due in part that we 
have in large cities the Jewisli districts, Polish districts, Swedisli districts, etc., 
with very little assimilation. The conti'actors establish their shops in the heart of 
the district whore the people live, and since they can practically earn their living 
at home, they have no opportunity of mingling with others or of learning from the 
civilization of other people. 

The following is a typical caae: A Polish Jew in Chicago, at a time when very 
icw of the Polos wore tailors, opened a hIioJi in a Poliah neighborhood. Ho lost 
money during the time ho was teaching the people tlio tratlo, but finally was a 
gainer, llofore he opened the shop he studied tne neighborhood: he found the very 
poorest quarters where moat of the immigrant Poles lived. Ho took no one to w'ork 
cx<^oi>t the jK'wly arrived Polish w<mion and girls. The more hcl}»leB 8 and dependent 
they wore, the more sun’, they were of getting work from him. In speaking about 
his'plauH ho said: “It will take those girls yoars to learn KngliKli and to learn how 
to go about and find work. In that way I will be able to got their labor very 
cheap.” His theory turned out to be practical. Ho has since built several tene- 
m nt bouses. 

^ ,he contractor in the clothing trade is largely responsible for the primitive mode 
oi I'roduction; for the foot^power sewing iiiaobiiie; for the shops in t-l>o nlleys. in 
tlP^Hittics, on toi> doors, above stables, and, in some cases, in tb(« homos of the people. 
Those snuill shops are able, on aocountof low rent and meager wages, to compete 
successfully, although with fuot power, against the large shops and faciones with 
steam cn electric power. Usually it is not necessary to have more than $00 to start 
a shop with foot>power muchinos. As there is no investment in goods, the eon* 
tractor runs no risk. Uittle managing ability is required, because the number of 
emi>loyees is siiuiU. 

The unliiuitcd hours of work, often 7 days in tho week, is a feature of the 
eoutracting system. The contractor himself works unlimited hours. His shop is 
opeu most of the time. He deals with p 4 K)ple who have no knowledge of regular 
hours. He kee]>s them in the dark with regard to tho prevailing number of Honrs 
that other jieople work. 

The contractor is an irresponsible go-between ft)r the nmnufiictnrer, who is the 
original employer. He has no connoction with the husiness intoi'ests of the manu¬ 
facturer nor is bis interest that of bis help. His sphere is merely that of n niiddlo- 
mail; he is practically useless in a large factory. He holds his own mainly because 
of his ability to get cheap labor, and is in reality merely Hie agent of tho manufac¬ 
turer for that purjxme. In this he in the main siiceeed.s^ because he lives among 
tho i>oorest c.hiSH of jicople, knows tliem personally, and knows thoir circumstauces 
and can drive the hardest kind of a bargain. A very large number of the people 
who work In tho sewing trade for contractors usually hope to become contractors 
theuiHelves. When they succeed in this they roduco the prices, since the con¬ 
tractor when he first takes work out takes it for less money than other contractors. 

Usually when work comes iu to the contractor from the inanufactufhr and is ofiered 
to his employees for a smaller price than has been previously p|id, tho hel}) will 
remonstrate and ask to be paid the full price. Then the contractor tells them, “1 
have nothing to do with the price. The price is made for me by the mounfactiirer. 
I have very Tittle to say about the price.’’ That is, he cuts himself completely loose 
from any responsibility to his employees as to how much they are to get for thoir 
labor, throwing the responsibility on the manufacturer who originally gave him the 
work. The help do not know the maunfacturcr. They can not register their com¬ 
plaint with the man who made the price for their labor. The man who did not make 
the price for their labor—the ooutractor—claims that it is of no use to complain to 
him. 60 that no matter how much the price for labor goes down, there Is no one 
responsible for it. 

In case the help form an orgauization and send a committee to the manufacturer, 
the manufacturer will invariably say, “I do not employ you, and I have nothing to 

607a-21 
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do with you; ” and when they go bach to the contractor and file their complaint, he 
will invariably say, 1 am not making the price for your labor. I am simply paying 
you as much as I can out of what I get firam the manu^turer.” This is also true 
with regard to any agreements of a labor organization that may be made. If an 
agreement is made with a contractor, it is usnally worthless, because he has no 
property invested that can be levied upon. If the agreement is made with the 
manufacturer, it does not hold, because be is not violating it. In this irresponsible 
state of the business it is extremely difficult to devise any way in which organiza¬ 
tions can make agreements and enforce them.' 

There is always a out-throat compoiition among contractors. A contractor fuels 
more dependent than any of his omployoos. lie is always speculating on the idea 
of making a fortune by getting moi“o work from the manufacturer than bis neighbor 
and by making the work cheaper. Usnally when ho applies for work in the inside 
shop, he comes in, hat in huD<i, very much like a beggar. He seems to feel the utter 
uselessness of his calling in the business. Oftentimes the contractor is forced to 
send work back, because lie can not make it nnder the conditions on which he took 
it^ yet he does not dare to rufnso the oiler fur fear the manufacturer will not give 
limi more of his work. So he trios to figure it down by every device, and yet, per¬ 
haps, in the end is forced to send it hack. 

'J’he contractor is always speculating on what is coming next in the busy season, 
and HOiuetimcB in the busy season he can, as a matter of fact, save some money; but 
this is only ibr a short time. The most of the year, probably for about 9 mouths, 
he Is in this cut-throat competition. This is, indeed, the worst factor in tbe trade. 

It must not bo inferred from what precedes that the coutra<'tor is the cause of the 
sweating system, or that the sweating system is identical with the contract system. 
Both the contractor and the sweating system are the jyroduct of a disorganized and 
crowded labor market. 'I'his distinction is not ap])rehended even by the tailors’ 
nuions, who direct their energies mainly to th<! abolition of the contract<»r instead 
of the abolition ot the conditions w hich produce the contractor. The factory sys¬ 
tem itHoif is not always (dearly marked off from the contracting system. A factory 
foreman may send work out at night t<» be done by his own employees at their homes. 
A factory may use partly mechanical power and partly foot power. A manufacturer 
may employ subcontracting within the factory. On the other hand, the small manu¬ 
facturer may nractice the same oiiprotssion and impose the same insanitary conditions 
upon his employuesns w(»uld bo done by a contractor. In the mauuf:u;ture of cigars 
tile sweateris not u contractor, but is a uiumifacturer who buys Lis material on 
the market and sells his product to jobbers or regular purchasers. In tlie manu¬ 
facture of clothing tbo sweater” is a contractor who agrt^es to take out material 
owned by the merchant and to return it to him as a finished garment. Tlio only 
difference Is that in the cigar business the raw material is owne d by the one who 
directly eiu]»loys the labor, while in the clothing husinoss the raw material is the 
property of the merchant. In both cases the labor is equally “sweated.” 

The fiitility of directing the energies of roforiu solely against the contractor may 
be seen in New York in one branch of the cdothiiig trade, that of ladies’ ready-made 
garments, including cloaks and so-called “tailor-made suits.” Already in this line 
of manufacture fully 76 per cent of the product has passed out of tbe hands of con¬ 
tractors into those of “ manufacturers.” Ton years ago probably 90 per cent of 
women’s clothing was made by people who w'orked for contractors, while now only 
about 25 per cent of tbo trade arc working for contractors. But so far as the people 
employed in the business are concerned, there bos not boon any material change for 
the better, since those small inauufactnrerH retain all the abusesof long hours, small 
pay, and insanitary shops. The way in which this new class of mannfacturers has 
arisen in the clothing trade and has driven out of husiuess tbe large manufacturer 
oil Broadway who sent his work out to contractors is one of the remarkable devel¬ 
opments of this remarkable trade. These former largo manufacturers who have 
abandoned the ready-ma<le Imsiiiess have gone into the retail or custom trade, and 
have set np model “ inside ” factories on Broadway, where they cater to the more 
woll-to-do purchasers. Small manufacturers on Division andotnerstreets, who have 
absorbed the former wholesale trade, have followed a method somewhat as follows: 

A oontrootor who had been able to save $500 or $600 makes up in a snmll shop a 
number of samples and designs. He then communicates with the buyers of wh^e- 
sale dry goods, or clothing houses, or cloak jobbers, or country merchants, or “mail¬ 
order” houses, stating tbat he had opened a shop and is able to sell new and first- 
olass designs in the several patterns of cloaks and suits at a much lower price than 
tbe cloak manufacturers were doing. He does not send out traveling salesmen, bnt 
walls for buyers to call and see his samples and leave their orders. Having received 
an order, he takes it to some convenient bank, which usually extends Wip ore^t 
with a woolen house somewhat approximating the amount of the order, famishing 


'See testimony of I. A. Hoorwiob, In Vol. VII, Manufooturors and Gleneral Baalsess, p. Ida. 
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alio a^Mrtain amount of caah to pa^ hU help. The bank takes the order from him 
as guaranty, and also oolleots the bill after the goods are made and delivered. In 
this way a man with very little money is able to Dlossom out from a contractor into 
a manuiaoturer and to do business to the amount of the orders he is able to get. 

The saving b^ this small man as against the large cloak mauufacturer, it is daimed, 
is in the fomwiug ways: He does not have to pay a high-pnoed desigodr, since he 
designs his own patterns; he does not have to pay a superintendent;, since he man¬ 
ages his own bnsiness; nor does he pay high rents, since he is usually located in a 
poor (luarter of the city. He can get labor as cheap os any contractor becanse he 
runs bis shop in tbo same method when he becomes a manufaotarer as he ran it 
when he was a contractor; that is, his shop is open day and night, and people can 
work as long honrs as they want to. He is always ou the lookont for cheap help 
and bo is careful in regard to saving the goods and pieces, which can not be saved 
in the same manner iu the large factory. So he can give the buyers of these whole¬ 
sale and Jobbing honses and also the retail and department stores the benefit that 
was formerly derived by the large wholesale cloak mannfoctnrer, selling goods in 
some instances for 30 and 40 per cent less than the large wholesale manufacturer can 
possibly do. In reality he In little more than he need to be—a ooiitraotor, with the 
difference that he now docs his own catting and his own marketing; and the profitc 
on his labor and on the capital invested in the biisiuees are shared with the banker. 

It is possible that the racial characteristics of the .lew have entered as a factor in 
bringing about the above-mentioned resnlte. The .Tew likes to bo ^^his own boss,'' 
even If it is merely in name; from the operator and tailor he becomes a contractor, 
and from the <‘ontraotor he becomes a small merchant manufaotarer, working for 
jobbers and wholesalers until in time he becomes a jobber and wholesaler himself. 
While this is true of other nationalities to some extent, it is very largely true 
of the Jews, who, when they manage to acquire $300 or $400,will go into busi¬ 
ness and hold their own against the largo manufacturers, and probably also the 
foot that the .lews do uot like to work on Saturday has somcithing to do with the 
system. These shops are usually open on Sunday and the religions .lews have the 
opportanity of keeping their Saturday as a day of rest, while iu the large factories 
bnsiness is doue on Saturday nud on Sunday the shop is closed. In a uumber of 
instances the .lews ]nrefer to work for smaller wages per piece with the opportanity 
of working Snuday instead of Saturday. 

Probably the nature of the business also bus something to do with this displace¬ 
ment of the large manufacturer by the small one. Nobody can now manufacture 
women’s clothing very far ahead of time. Styles change every 3 months and even 
in shorter time, so that one can uot safely produce a large stock of women’s suits 
6 months ahead. The maunfactnrers figure on selling all tboir goods within 3 
months, nod the most snooesslul way for the large wholesale bouses to buy, there¬ 
fore, is in small lots, consulting the latest fashion. This could not very well be 
done economically in a large factory, with large iuvestments. 

The wages which these small manafacturers pay their employees vary very greatly 
In some luaces they pay as good and even bettor wages for first-class work than the 
large maniifacturore, but in the majority of oases the wages per cloak are smaller. 
But then the people say that since a man can work in one of these small shops a 
longer number of hoars than he oan in the large cloak faetory on Broadway, a man 
can eamjnore money at a smaller rate. 

There is one respect in which these small mannfaotnrers are a f^ater dieadvaut^e 
to the employees as a class than were the contractors whom ^ey displaced, tne 
opportanity for labor organization is diminished. Formerly, when soveral contrac¬ 
tors worked for one large manufacturer, it was possible for the cloak makers in the 
employment of this manufacturer to make a common cause. The unions were indeed 
largely based upon a system of shop organi^sations. The cloak makers who worked 
for one-large firm and for the several cloak contractors employed by that firm would 
meet to|f;etheT iu one nesooiation. Although working for different contractors they 
would join forces and make their appeal diroetto the manufacturer. Bat as the 
large mannfactnrer disappeared from the bnsiness and tbe small contractors opened 
shops for thenjselves and became small manafacturers, there arose a ooinpetitlon in 
each small shop on the part of the help against all outsiders, with no common inter¬ 
est to join them together. There is an immense competition among these small 
manufacturers’ shops. The manufaotarer will usually say to his people: ** You know 
there isn’t work enough for all of us all tbe time. Now, in order that 1 may be able 
to employ you for a longer period during the year than my neighbor employs his 
people, 1 will have to underbid him in the price of my goMs. 1 will have to sell 
clothiD|^ say. to such and such a firm, who are buying both from him and me, for less 
money Ihan he does so that 1 can get all of tbe trade.” There are many oases where 
tbe help will Wee to produce a garment for a lower price than they have been 
receiving, figuring on tne proposition that they will have work for a longer period 
through the year than they have had before, and so tbe wages are redimed as the 
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years go on. In these small factories the employment is very irreKolar and the men 
vork in one year for several different firms, so that it is diflflcnlt to establish union 
conditions. . , x. ^ 

The oonchision to be drawn from the foregoing considerations is tuat the sweating 
system is not identioal with the system of oontraotiug, although the latter has the 
peculiar evil of introducing an irnjsponsible party tf> whom the real employer shifts 
nis responsibility. In view of the overlapping of conditions, the attempt to give 
exact meaning to the term “sweating system” as a method of business was abandoned 
by the committee of the House of Lords appointed in 1888 to investigate the subject, 
but the evils known l>y the name were said to be: ’ 

“1. A rate of wages inadequate to the nocMsities of the workman or dispropor* 
tionnto to the work done. 

“2. Excessive hours of labor. 

“3. 'I’lie insanitary state of the houses in which work is carried on.” 

While the sweating system is not indeutical with a contracting system, yet, ns 
already stateii, in the clothing trade the wide development of the contract system 
with “outside” shops is a phase of Immigration. Consequently the description of 
natiuiialities. orgunizatioo of labor, and modes of production in the following pages 
must always be intorprete<l, both as growing out of the contract system and as fur¬ 
nishing the held in which the contractor develops. 


m. POSITION OP VARIOUS NATIONALITIES IN THE CLOTHING 

TRADE. 

Kew York.—Hoady-mado clothing for men was mannfactiirctl in New York as early 
as 1840. It was partially made in the shops of the manufacturer and partially atthe 
homes of tlie tailors, each tailor making the whole garment. Most of it was marie 
l>etwecn seasons by the journeymen taihirs, who worked for the merchant tailors. 
It is said that about 1840 the price for a roady ninde coat was about one-half the 
price of a coat made by the merr^haut tailor. A coat foi* which onr^ paid $5 to $6 to 
the merchant tail<»r would be taken home by these tailors in the dull season and 
made for from to $3. The majority of tailors then were English, Scotch, and 
Anierir'.an. About the year JKoO the Irish came largely into the trade and nlong with 
them some (lonuans. It was customary for the Irish tailor to work in the back sho]) 
of the luerrdiuut (ailur and for the (German tailor to take his coats, pauts, and vests 
home and do the work there, usually assisted by his wife and children. The first 
attempt to introduce a dixision of labor in the inanufacture of leady-iuadc clothing 
was prubablv made by the Germans who developed in their homes such separate dlvi- 
sions as machine sowing, basting, etc., though the divisiou was not definite. 

All told, the manufacture of ready made Nothing was not extensive. It was not 
until alter the war, in 18(16-1870, when the tailors and journeymen tailors formed a 
union and raised the price for their labor that the niauulactiire of ready-made 
clothing began to be developed on a larger scale. Previous to that the bulk of such 
clothing was of very poor quality, made from chejip goods for sailors, for nattlo 
rangers, for the people on the cotton plantations of the 8outb, for miners, etc. But 
very little men’s tine wear was made until after the war. Beginning with 1865 this 
class of business began to develop and inereose. It was carried on at this time 
mostly by the German tailors in their homos. 

About the year 1873 Hungarian, German, and Austrian Jews began to migrate 
to this country, a number of wlioiii wore tailors, and they entered this business. 
They introduced the iiinii working as a sewing-machine onoratior. It was said at that 
time that the Germans preferred these Jewisn men as help because they were able to 
produce a quicker and better garment, but before long the Jews themselves oauie 
into the Imsiiiess os contractors. 

Beginning with 1882 the immigration of Kussian and Polish Jews to this country 
increased very greatly and many of them entered the sewing trade, so that the com¬ 
petition for work began to be fierce. The price for labor fell and coats which were 
made in 1876-1880 for $1.60 to $2 were reduced to $1.26 end $1.50. As early as 1890 
the Jews ha<l gaiued control of the clothing trade in New York, the Germw shops 
being only remnants. Beginning with 1890 the Italians entered the trade in large 
numbera, especially in those branches which after the development of the shop and 
factory system continued to be carried on at home. 

llie prevailing nationalities in Boston and Philadelphia have been similar to those 
in New York. 


^ParUsineDtAry Pspert, Beporte from ConiiaitteeR, 1890, VoL XVXl, 169; Flftb Beport of tbo Select 
Ooounlttee of the Houie of Loxds, p. xUi. 
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Chingo.’-The clothing indnetry in Chicago, although less extensive thMi that in 
Kew York, has a peculiar interest ftom the standpoint of immigi ation, on account 
of the more even balance between the nationalities there employed. Whereas in 
New York the Jews largely predominate, yet in Chicago they uuniber oiil^ about 25 
per cent of the trade. The following is believed to have been the distribution of 
the nationalities in 1886: 


Table 8. —lAsirihution of clothing worlceii hif nationality f Chicago, 1886. 

Por cent. 


Swedes. 30 

Boheuiiniia. 30 

Jews...*. 25 

Germane. 10 

Others. 5 

Total.100 


Prior to 1870 the trade was mainly custom work, the tailors being Gerutau and 
Irish. The Germans took up the ready-made work in thoir homes prior to 1880. It 
wus in 1880 to 1884 that the liohemians, Jews, and Scandinavians took up the man¬ 
ufacture of ready-made garments, and from that time is dated tiie expansion of that 
trade. Thu Poles did not enter'the trade nnti) 1889, but have already increased to 
probably 1.5 per cent of tlio total number, and have driven Hohomiaus and Jews out 
of the ready-made brandies. These displaced nationalities have created places for 
themselves by developing the “special order” trade (see page 331), or by opening 
small custom shops. Kulluwiug is the probable distribution of nationalities in Chi¬ 
cago at present: 


Table 9 .—IHatrihution of dloikiiig workers hy nationality, Chicago, 1900. 

Per uenU 


Swedes. 25 

bohamUuiM.. 25 

Jews. 26 

Gerraana . 6 

Pdlea. 16 

Others. 6 

Total . UK) 


The .lew occupies a unique position in the clothing trade. His physical strength 
does not fit him for manual labor. His instincts lend him to speculation and trade. 
His individnulisin uusuits him for the life of a wage-earner, and especially for the 
dlscipliueof a labor orgunizatiou. For these reasons, when the Jew lirst lands in 
this country he enters such light occupations as sewing, cigar making, shoemaking, 
etc. Only about 11 per cent of the Jewish immigrants were tailors in Europe. The 
reason why so many of them take up that ocoupation in America is because the work 
is light. They hegiu as helpers and advance to full-fiedged mechanics. After they 
have worked for some time and have learned the trade they open contractors’ shops 
for themselves. 'Hiey can iiegin with a capital of ^50. From that they go into the 
wholesale manufacture of clothing. A similar development occurs in the cigar man¬ 
ufacture. Jews do not enter largely those industries where machiueiy plays an 
important part, hut if they do enter they strive to set up as siuall manufacturers or 
contractors. Probably the only place in the United States where shoes are made 
outside factories by the old sweating system is among .Jewish contractors in New 
York. 

Jewish women are employed to a much less extent than the women of other nation¬ 
alities, and their children are kept In school hntil 1.5 or 16 years of age. It is quite 
unnsnal for Jewish tailors to teach their children their own trade. The young 
generation seek other callings. 

The Italian tailor in his own country receives only about one-half the wages 
received by the Knssian, Polish, Hungarian, and Roumanian .Jews in their own 
countries, and about one-quarter of the wages paid for similar n^adee of work in 
Westi^m Europe. Consequently, in the United Btatee, with his standard of living, 
he can successfully compete with the newly arrived Russian Jew and 4 to 1 
against the newly arrivea German or Englishman. The Russian Jew who is not a 
tailor, but learnt his work in this country and works in the shop as operator or 
presser, is usually from the stock of small business men in the old country, who hare 
a fairly good standard of living, and is regarded among the clothing workers as 
of the better class. He will in«8t on better living and higher wages tor his partic¬ 
ular kind of work than the tailor. This accounts for a onrious paradox in the task 
system in New York, where the operator, who usually comes from the oommeroiul 
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elatMfi in Rniuia^ will command $3 Initead of 92.66) which is nald to the skilled 
tailor for the hasting. This also holds tme in other hranches, sucn as cloak making 
and pants and yest making) the operator nsnally gets more money than the talloT) 
dne to the fact that this line of employment has been taken up hy a class of people 
who did not work in the clothing trade in the old ooontry and whose standara of 
living was not as low as that of tTie tailor. 

But when we come to the Italian we find that he will work at operating, or press* 
lug) or any branch of the trade which he learns in this country, at exceedingly low 
wages. He bna usually been a farmer or farm hand, and the standard of living of 
the Italian farmer is even below that of the tailor. While as yet the Italians have 
not come into the trade in very large nnmberS) since they have sought mainly the 
common ontdoor employments) yet tlioHe who have taken up this branch of work 
usually accept much less wagos than skilled tailors. Considering the large imml* 
gration of Italians it seems tiiat the future clothing workers in this country are not 
likely to bo the Jews, hut the Italians. 

One point at which the Italians have an advantage is the employment of their 
wives and sisters. The Italian and his wife will come to the shop together. If he 
is a pants operator she is nsnally his helper, or if he is a cloakmaker she is his hand- 
sewer and llnisher, and so both labor togethw to cover the expenses of the family. 
In the case of the Jews, the .lewisb woman after she is married will not go to work 
in the shop. There are numbers of cases where the Italian and his wife together 
work for the same price which the .Tew receives for his labor alone, and in this way 
the Italian is able to crowd the Jew out of the trade. 

The Italian, like the .lew, bns a very elastic character. He can easily change 
habits and modes of work and adapt himself to ditl’erent conditions: he is energetic 
aud thrifty and will work hard, with little regard to the number uf hours. It is 
qnite usual for an Italian cloakmaker, like the Jew, after he has worked 10 hours 
in the shop with his wife to take a bundle of work borne at night. Hut, unlike the 
Jew, he not only does the work at home himself but he is assisted by the women in 
his family, and often leaves a i)art of tho work for them to do during the day. 

if the Italian and the Foie are compared, it will be found that it is the Polish 
women who enter the sewing tru<le. wliereas the former Polish farmer clings to 
common work re<iniriog hard labor. Tlie Italian is able, on account of his national 
characteristics, artistic ability, <‘to., to control such work as the manufacture of 
clothing, silk weaving, bat making, and other trades where taste and a fine sense of 
touch arc essential for a successful perfomiance of the work. The Polish farmer can 
snccessiblly compete iu factory work, where hard, automatic labor is necessary; but 
the Italian dislikes mechanical work and is better adapted to diversified pursnits 
where manipulation is required. 

The mode of production among the Germane and Bohemiane is about the same; 
the women and girls operators, edge liaetere, and finishers, with men as first boaters 
and trimmers, llie Bobeiniaus employ their cliildi'eii in the shops nrobably more 
than the Germans. The Bohemians are a fairly well educated people, aud have a 
number of unions among their working population. When the price for labor Is 
reduced they usually start a movement in resistance. 

The Poles work in the same way as Germans and Bohemians. Owing to the oppo¬ 
sition of their prleste they have never made any attempt to join a labor orgauir.ation. 
During tlie strike in Chio^o in 1896 it was the Polish sbo])8 that continued nt work 
and <lefeated the strike. The Poles arc a sulimissive people while working, and it is 
in their shops that tho hardest driving is done. They have greater endurance and 
will work for a lower rate of wages than any other nationality. The contractors 
are mainly Jews. Their children begin to work early. In a shop of sixteen persons 
there will usually be four to six cbildren under 10 years of age. 

Notwithstanding the competing power of Polish women they can probably be out¬ 
classed by Italian women. Whue a great many Polish women have entered the 
trade they have not yet developed great speed nor been able to work in factories 
producing the l^t grades of work, while Italian womeu are almost perfect imita¬ 
tors. The Italian woman can develop sjieed and can work with skill. Like the 
Poles, they also are ol>e(lieot to orders. 

The ^st people in the clothing trade in Chicago are the Scandinavians, including 
Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes. They are engaged in the manufacture of pants 
and ve^, under contractors of their own nationality. They do not work more than 
iO hours a day as a rule, usually in large shops with steam power. They uphold 
toe price for toelr labor more than the Bohemians or Poles, and have developed the 
best lato organisations in the trade. Their standard of living is high, and many of 
toem are fklriy well educated. The Swedes do not pnt their children to work, ont 
•end them to school. 

The women of toe above-mentioned nationalities—Qermans, Bohemiane, Poles, and 
Swedefr—are principally employed In the shops. In many oases they work even after 
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marrUge. The mother or grandmother etays at home keeping house and taking care 
of the children while the yonnger women of the family are in the shop. There are 
aboit 5 women to 1 man in the Bwediah shops on pants and vests, and about 2 women 
to 1 man in the Polish and Bohemian coat shops. In the Jewish shops there are 
about eqnal numbers of men and women, although the women are mainly of other 
nationalities. 

The standard of living of all uationalitieR has been gradually raided after their 
immigration to this country. Probably the .lewish iranngrant changes his standard 
of living soonest. When the Jew wants to make more money he will leave his for¬ 
mer occupation as operator or bastcr, etc., and will become a contractor or store¬ 
keeper. Bo that, instead of trying to raise the standard of liviug in the trade, he 
will try to leave the trade and throw his lot in with people whose standard of living 
is somewhat higher. In this way his commercial instinct militates continnally 
against making active ettbrts to better the condition of his trade. 

The Poles and Italians adhere to a lower standard of living for a longer time. 
During the last few years immigration from those countries hnsoeeu continuous, yet 
there is not mncli evidence of a material rise in the standard of living among the 
clothing workers. While it may i>e that the elothiug workers arc earning more 
money, and are living under somewhat better conditions than they did in the old 
country, yet hero in this country their lot in life has not improved. The low standard 
of liviug on the iiart of those inimigrante who are continuously (^omuigiuto the trade 
is always ivnuccessful check on the etlorts that the people may make to better tbeir 
condition. So they ha\ c no choice except either to stay in the trade and submit to 
the conditions of the newly arrived imniignint or to leave tho trade and go into 
some business. The Jews have been snccessfnl in doing the latter. As regards tbo 
condition of the <dothing workers, it is almut the same as it would be If all these 
Poles, Jews, and Italians had bugun to engage in the trade yesterday. Those who 
have had u better standard of living, snoh as the <iermans and Irish, have been 
crowded ont of the trade and have been replaced by tho Italians, Jows, and Poles. 

IV. lAfiOE OEQANIZATIONS IN THE CIOTHINa TEADE. 

1. Oenerally.—The moveineiU of wages in tho clotbing trade is directly affected by 
tho fate of labor organi/utious. With the continual indiix of Immigrants nnacens- 
touted to iiniunisin, with the employment of women and children, and with the prev¬ 
alence of home work, tho prultloin of organization is indeed serious. In New York, 
for the past 20 years, the Jews have controlle<l tho trade, ho that it has not been 
coniilcts of nationalities within the union that buvo occasioned difficulty. The 
problem has been the nature of the Jew himself. The Jew’s conception of a labor 
organization is that of a trudesmau rather than thatof a workman. In the clothing 
manufacture, wlienever any real abusoarises among the Jewish workmen, they all come 
together and form a giant union and at once engage in a strike. They bring 10 95 
per cent of the trade. They are energetic and determined. They donmud the entire 
and complete oliniinatiou of the abuse. The demand is almost always unanimous, 
and is made with enthusiasm an<l bitternesB. They stay ont a long time, even under 
tho greatest of suffering. Daring a striko large numbers of them are to be found 
with almost nothing to live upon and tbeir families suffering, still iusisting, on the 
streets ahd in tbeir nails, that their great cause must be won. 

But when once the striko is Bettle<r, cither in favor of or against the cause, they are 
contented, and that usually ends the union, since they do not see any practical use for n 
union when there is no cause to fight for. Consequently the membership of a Jewish 
uniou is wholly iino<^rtain. The secretary’s hooks will show 60,000 members in one 
month and not 5,000 within 3 months later. If perchance a local branch has a 
steady thousand members from year to year, and if tlie^' are indeed paying members, 
it is likely that they are not the same members as in the year before. A German 
union, on the contrary, will have tho same members year after year, well or ill, with 
little change. Tbo Jew joins the union when it offers a bargain and drops it when 
he gets, or fails to got, the bargain. 

l^e Jew is also exceedingly abstract and metaphysical, and greatly interested in 
general principles. Hie union is always, therefore, except in time of a strike, a 
forum for the discussion of suoialism and the pbliosophy of the labor movement. 
The Socialist element acquires contixil when tho workingmen stay away A'om the 
union, and they urge an orffanizatiou devoted mainly to education on the principles 
of the solidarity of all labor, without much attention to trade differences. The 
Jewish la^)r press, pamphlets, and speakers, nearly all recruited from the Socialists, 
have oontinncdly engaged in these dieenssionB, neglecting the formation and strength¬ 
ening of tbeir anions. 

These statemeute are snbstantiated again and again in the history of the trade in 
New York. It is a saying on the East Side that there is always a strike going on 
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Boraewhere. Following is a brief survey of the more important events of the past 
25 years: 

2. Coat makers.—The first uii ion of tailors employed in the ready-made clothing trade 
in New York waw organized in 1877. At that time the home shop was the prevailing 
mode of prodnctioTu The union was a sort of educational society with the purpose 
of educating its inemhers to estahlish separate shops. It existed only a few mouths^ 
hecauso no practical work could he done. In 1879-80 a nnion was organized, led a 
strike, lost, and wont to pieces. In 1882 there was a strike against the increased 
number of coats to the task. At that time the contractors first organized against 
their people. The strike was lost and the nnion broken up. Two years later, in 
1884, the tailors organized again under the leoclership of the Knights of I.ahor, and 
the contractors nlso organized. At this time the number of coats to ho made in tho 
task had been increased. The contractors refused to etoploy union men. Tho fight 
was on the right to organize in both cases. The strike lasted several weeks and 
resulted in a complete victory for the men. A largo number of contractors even 
paid a fine of $25 to .$50 for having done violence to the interest ami spirit of the 
tailors and gone Into an association of their own. 

About a year later tiio contractors again organized and looked out the men. After 
4 weeks a lioinproinise was made and thennmi>or of coats in a task w'as somewhat 
reduced, hut the nnion was not recognized and neither body gaim d a complete vic¬ 
tory. liUter, in 188.5, anotlicr strike occurred against nonunion Imttonholo workers. 
During tho years when the tailors were under the leadership of tho Knights ol‘La1»or 
there was dis.satisfaction with the methods of settling disputes. They claimed that 
tho executive hoaril of tlie Knigiils, composed of hrickhiycrs, teainstors, and other 
trades, had no knowledge of tailoring, and in 1886-87 the union went out of exist¬ 
ence. In 1888 an indopemlent nuion was organized, called the Tailots* JTogressive 
Union. ’Huh nnion was governed entirely by the tailors, and did not liolong to any 
national or superior h<»d,v. 

In 1891-1894 there was a vigorous agitatum among the tailors against tho task 
system. number of coats jic.r task was being increased continually. Competi¬ 
tion was very Hev(*re. In 1894 a strike was instituted anil won. Contractors wore 
forced io file a pledge witli tho union that they would employ their people by tho 
week with no reference to the number of coats they made per day, and also that 
they w’ould not compel them to work longer than 10 hours a day. A certain scale of 
wages was insisted on, namely, $16 per week for the operator, $14 for the bastc^r. 

During tlio season of 1895 the coutractoro cam© together, fornn*d an association, 
and locked thoiv men out. The men held out for a long time, but wore finally 
defeated, and the task system was again introduced, with longer honrs of labor and 
lower wages. 

In 1897 tlie union was again reorganized, Imt it has not up to the present time been 
strong onotigli to etloctivcly control the trade. 

3. Pantsmaken.—Among the ]iant8inakers the union has had more efi'ect than 
among tho (ujatniakers. They, too, have bail the same history of organizing, strik¬ 
ing, leaving the organization, and again reorganizing, time after time during the 
past 16 years. During the lost 3 or 4 years they have interested theinselyeB 
mainly toward Meouring a regular number of hours for their members. While 
they do not control all of tho trade, they do control a large number of shops and 
have made a very hard fight against long hours in the contractor's shoj). Out of the 
3,009 pautsmakere in Now York and Brooklyn about 1,100 are organized, controlling 
most of the largo 8ho]>8. Unlike the coat trade, within the past 12 years there 
has been almost no change in the ])rice paid for the host opBratt)r. He now gets 9 to 
12 cents for operating an ordinary pair of pants, just as he did 10 or 12 years ago. 

This is not so in the other branches of the trade. On coats, vests, cloaks, shirts, 
caps, and most of the other occupations in the sowing trade the price has fallen. 
The contract price for pants has fallen so that it is now extremely difficult for a con¬ 
tractor to make a profit. The contractors' sbopn for pants have become somewhat 
larger, since it is not possible to ruu a small shop on the small margin which the 
contractor makes If In the future tho pantsmakers are able to hold their price as 
they have done for the hist 5 years, it is probable that it will not he long before tho 
coutrmdor is entirely driven out of that business. Already, in the last few years, 
manufacturers are going into the pants business on a small scale, and former con¬ 
tractors are becoming pants manufacturers. 

4. Ladies’ cloaks and salu.—Women’s ready-made clothing existed only to a very 
limited extent prior to 1880. About this time, when the Russian Jews began to 
migrate, an industry was established known as the ladies’ cloak and suit business. 
The development of this business was similar to that of the men's ready-made 
olotbiug. At first cheap help was employed to work on cheap materials, but before 
long slull and taste were developed in the basiness, and very expensive plush and 
oloui garments were made for women's wesr and distributed broadoast among the 
stores of the oonntry* New York City was the center for the development of that 
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olasB of manufacture^ and it is probable that at the present time over 75 per cent of 
the cloak businfesB of the country is located in that city, where there are about 15,000 
people in the trade. 

During the busy season the average operator earns $15 to $20 per week; the 
baster, $9 to $15; the presser, $12 to $16. But the seasons are very short in this 
trade, usually 5 or 6 months. For this reason the prices diictuate enormously. An 
expert operator can sometimes earn $40 per week for 3 or 4 weeks iu the busy scMon 
at piece work, and such wages are sometimes cited as Indicating a prosperous eondi> 
tion of the trade. But they indicate only a disorganized state of business, with 
o<icusloual famine prices. The same expert operator on the same class of work in 
the dull season <*ould earn only $10 if he worked the same number of hours. The 
highly sjjeculative clmraeter of this work makes it p<‘euUarly a lield for the Jewish 
workman. With the high prices of the busy soaNOu be is spurred to exert hiuiself 
to tbo utmost, dny and night. At the same time Italians have recently entered the 
trade and Have become a more serious factor than in other Ivranchos. The Jewish 
cloak and suit maki'rs in New York now niiinber aliont 12,000 and the Italian 3,000. 

In this hold tho immigrant has created an industry which did not exist prior to 
Ins coming. These ready-made suits for wom<'ii have indeed out into the businoss 
of tbe dn^ssmaker and home worker, but they are sold iu tho stores for less money 
thou a woman w<uil<l j>4ay wore she to Imy the cloth and have it made up. 

The manufacture of ladies’cloaks and suits is the branch of clothing which in 
N<nv York, as already stated, has passed onto!' the hands of coutrsw-tors working 
for largo maiuifacturerN atnl into the bauds of small manufacturers working in their 
own iusido shops. 'I’ho reasons f<ir this ohange have been <tonsidortid oi! page —. 

The (doakmakiTH were lirst organized in 1KK4. Tbe history of their organization 
is somewhat similar to the history of the other organizations iu the Jewish trade, but 
the features arc iuteusified. It is customary for them to come t(»gHthor in large 
uumbers after samples are made fora coming season and before the prices have heeu 
made. They form a strong organization, semi a (‘ommitiee to tlte manufacturer, 
make terms for the price of labor for the season, ami then neglect the organization 
until the m^xt season. Tho initiation fee in the union has UHually )>eon small, from 
25 cents to $1, 

Tho tirst largo strike was in 1890, when they were out for 8 weeks and endured 
groat sufleriug, but they iinally won the strike. Tbe price for labor was raised to 
such an extent that the cloakinakers wore able to earu as much as $25 to $30 per 
week, making at that time a sort of standard for the price of labor, which has bad 
a strong influence iu all succeeding years. When in tbe busy season they are able 
to earn what they did iu 1890 they are satisllod. If not, they strengthen their 
union and institute a strike. 

The following arc the local branchos of the cloakmakers’ union: Operators' Local, 
No. 1, with about 2,000 meruhors out of 4,000 in the trade; TailoiV Local, No. 2, with 
about 1,000 members out of 4,000; I'ressei’s’ Local, No. 3, with about 500 uiombers out 
of 2,000; Ladies’ llraucU, composed of tbo women tailors in the trade; No. 6, with 
about 300 members out of 2,000 all told; Italian Branch, with about 300 members out 
of 3,000; Skirtmakors’Local, with about lOOmcnibers out of 2,000. 

There are more Italians iu the cloak business as tailors than in any other branch 
of the clothing trade. They usually conduct themselves nhout tho same as the Jews, 
They join the imions iu large numbers when tho Jews join and stay out of tho nnion 
when the Jews stay out. They have not m yet successfully entered the trade as a 
people. They work somewhat cheaper than tho Jews do, but they are not so lunoh 
alive to the different changes iu the trade, and do not take up so easily the different 
modes of production and the different styles. For this reasq^ they have not the 
same opportunitios m the trade as tho .Jews. But their number is slowly increasing, 
and it is probable that before long they will ho tho most formidable factor in the 
trtwle. As it is they form about 20 per cent of the people engaged in the cloak 
business. 

In Chicago cloaks were originally made in largo shops, by women and giris, work¬ 
ing by piece work. When tbe immigration of RusBian .lews began in 1881 tneooutraot 
system was first established in the home shops, where they were able to do tbe work 
cneaper than in the large shops. 

The price for labor fell so seriously that the Jews organized their first union in 
1886 under the Knights of Labor. Following that, a strike occurred at the begin¬ 
ning of eaoh season, when prioes would be made at about doable the ligares of the 
preoeding dall season. In 1890 a strong organization was effected which lasted until 
1894. By several largo strikes the union was able to regulate the wages of the 
workmen without so many small strikes as were necessary in the preceding years. 
Earnings at that time were $16 to $20 in tbe busy season aiul $8 to $10 in the slaok 
season. The union also gained a ten-honr day in place of the preceding unlimited 
hours. During the depression of 1893, 1894, and 1895 the union was almost broken 
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ap. The price for labor went down to nearly one>half. The union wae again 
Btrengthened in 1896 and laated until 18^, when it was again broken np by a hard- 
contested fight against largo cloak manufa^nrers. In 1901 it was again reorganized. 

In 1889 the cloak manntactnrera began to replace men's oatside shops by women's 
outside shops in districts populated by immigrant Poles and Bohemians. These 

J irl's shops have never been organized, fOid they have practically displaced the 
ewisb men on all the cheaper work, their contract prices being about two-thirds of 
the prices paid to the men. A. large nomber of the men who were driven out of the 
trade bv the girls have gone into the ladies’ tailoring business, opening small shops 
and making ladies’ garments to order. Those who continue to work at the better 
grades of ready made work are able to earn abont the same wages as in 1890. 

The ton-hour day which they gained at that time is still enstomary with a large 
number of men, though not under the control of a union. 

6. Knee-panti makers.—'I'he Dationalities engaged in the manufacture of knee pants 
In New York number abont 1,300 .Jews and 200 Italians in shops and 1,000 Italian 
home finishers. About 800 are working with foot power and 700 with steam power. 
I'lie steam-power shops are “ inside shops,” and the foot-power shops are rnn by con¬ 
tractors. In the steam shops HO per cent of the employees are men. The first steam 
shop was started in 1895, in Brooklyn, with an intense division of employment and 
the em])]oymBnt of men, which continues even at present. This manutocturer 
moved trO New York in 1897 to gain Italians. 

In 1890 the shops were in the homes of the .lews. Contractors employed from 5 to 
7 persons. Kaoh person had to furnish bis own machine and bring it to the home of 
the contractor. The trade was driven from the tonements by the legislation against 
teueinent-house munnfacture, and the contractors then rented little nhops. 

In 1893, when the manufacture was still in ttmcinents, there was a strike to com¬ 
pel the contractor to buy his own machines. The strike was lost. The union wae 
reorganized and struck again for tbo same reason in 1894, and won. Since then the 
manufacturer and contractor supply the machines. 

In 1897 there was a strike against the mannfivotnrers direct, on the demand that 
they should hold themselves responsible for the prices. Two-thirds of the manufac¬ 
turers signed the agreement. Of these only three lived up to it. The agreements 
were not sustaiued in court, on the ground that they were given by the manufac¬ 
turers under dttress.' In 1899 there was anothe strike, and this time promissory 
notes were demanded. This strike was successful. The demand for this sconrity by 
notes was not continuously nor extensively practiced, because the other trades 
being unorganized, tbc members of this union were replaced. 

At the preseut tiuie the union is comparatively strong. It controls one large shop 
and 25 to 30 small ones. It nnnibers about 500 members, although the membership 
ia continually changing. Every general strike at the beginning of a season has 
boon won, but prices have always gone down within 3 weeks. In the last 3 or 4 
years Italian women have taken the places of strikers. They begin work at $1.75 
per w’eek. 

The earnings of the men are now about the same as in 1890, namely, $12 per week 
in the busv season of abont 6 months, and $8 in the slack season. Buttbe workmen 
have a lO-hbur day instead of 14 hours, and their efficiency through division of labor 
and Inoreased speed has so increased that they produce as much work per day ae 
formerly. 

In Chicago, in the earlv years of the knee-pants industry, the prices offered were 
$2 to $2.50 per dozen, and the people employed made fairly good wages. But as the 
business developed and a large number of immigrants entered, principally Kossian 
Jews, tbe price began to fall, so that at the present time the knee pants are taken 
ont by tbe contractor at fkom 80 cents to $1.20 a dozen. Machine operators for¬ 
merly earned about $12 per week. Now they only earn $8 to $10, while their 
efficiency has almost doubled. 

In 1890 a anion of knee-pants makers was formed in Chicago and it has been in 
existence since that time, although very weak. When there Is plenty of work, the 
people are generally alive to the faot and strike for higher wages. When work is 
not plenty, they feel helpless and wages ran down, so that men work for $4 and $5 
during the slack season. On knee pants in Chicago the people work more hours per 
day than in any other branch of the trade, in mo^ of the snopa the men going to 
work at 6 o'clock in tbe morning and working until 9 or 10 in the evening. This is 
the case not only in the busy season, but even during the slack season. 

The people are continually changing in this trade. After a few years, many of 
them, exhausted and with health destroyed by foot-power machines, are supported 
by charity. A large number live partly on charity even while they are working at 
the bosiness. The trade is more seriously afieoted by home work for pin money 
ttMn other branches. When the knee-pants makers strengthen their union and 
inangnrate a strike, they usually find that they strike the work away from them- 
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Mlves. In the last few years Polish girls^ shops are replacing the men^s shops, 
although the Jewish men still make the larger number of knee pants because they 
work harder. The contractors themselves have not suooeeded in the business. 
Only a few of them have been able to build their own homes or shops. 

6. OhiUrsn’i dothing.—The mannfactnre of children’s coats in New York is carried 
on mostly in large shops, where there is an intense division of labor. The majori^ 
of the employees are men. Foot power prevails. The great majority of the people 
in the trade are Kussian Jews. Probably 10 per cent are Poles and 5 per cent 
Lithuanians. The shops work by the week, 11 hours a day, and in many oases still 
longer hours. Whore tlie division of labor is not very intense, they work by the 
piece, and work an unlimited number of bonra. The price for labor is almost as low 
as tbo prices paid in the knee-pniits business, the operators and pressers earning 
from $6 to $12 a week, the majority getting $7, $8. and $9, working eleven hours 
a day. 

The trade is being extended very much year after year and more and more people 
are being engaged in it, bat the oonditton of the workers has become worse within 
the last few years. At one time they formed a union, but were sold out by their 
leaders and the union was broken up. Efforts are now being made to reorganize. 
There have been man}' strikes and the men have won, bnt they have not gained any 
lusting benefit. 

In Cliicago the manufacture of ready-made clothing for children was introduced 
about the year IKfiS in colouies of Poles, Jews, and Bohemians. As yoars went on, 
the Polish girls succeeded in getting almost a monopoly of tlm business. A machine 
girl would earn $4 to $7 a week; jirobably the majority earn Ivetween $4 and $6. 
Steam power has recently been introdnceil in a number of these girls’ shops. /Phe 
hours are tisually 10. The work is done in seeiiou work, so that but little skill is 
required and eae.li girl learns only a small part of the work. There is a gt»od deal of 
^^driving” done in these sliops. Although most of the girls work by the woek, it is 
the custom of the contra^^tors to hurry them all the time. This is done in the larger 
shops by an ingenious system of “work records” by which the number of pieces 
completed by each girl is recorded at the end of each hour during tho day. Since 
the girls l^egin work at $1.50 a week, and there is no scale of wages for the shop, but 
individual bargains are ma<le with i^ach employee on the basis of the amount of 
work done, it caa bo seen that this continual comparison of records is even superior 
to piecework in its capacity of urging the girls to their utmost exertion. The sys¬ 
tem requires constant oversight and prodding, snch as would be resented by other 
nationalities. In this way the contract price on children’s coats is about one-half 
the price of 10 years ago, but the hands do not earn much less per week, since they 
wotK much faster. A detailed account of one of these Polish shops is given in estab¬ 
lishment No. 0, on page ^8. 

No effort has ever been made to organize any of the employees in the children’s coat 
shops in Chicago. 

7. Bpeoial-order trade in Chicago.—Within the post 10 years there has grown up in 
Chicago a branch of the clothing industry known os the “special order” or ^^country 
order” trade, iu which suits are made to measure for very little more than they cost 
when bought ready made. They are made up on the same system as ready-made 
clothing; that is, by the division of labor, such as machine band, baeter, Uuisher, 
presser,.buttonhole maker, hand sower, etc. Each garment is cut separately and 
not in lots, as is the case with ready-made clothing. 

Originally thip business helped to Intensify the sweating system and home pro- 
dnotion. Tailors would take home with them 2 or 3 coats, pants, or vests and make 
them np. The trade has now developed so that the shops are growing larger and 
larger. There are certain manufacturers who do that kind of work in ^eir luslde 
shops, and there is a tendency for the Inside shop to replace the contractor; but the 
bulk of the coats as yet are made by Jews in the outside small shops. 

In these shops there is no organization. The hoars of labor ue long during the 
bney season. Following are customary earnings: 

Table 10.— epeoial-order tradCf ChicagOf vn<^ganiged $h<ip. 


Per 

week. 

Hen operstora in Jewish abops, week workers; first hand... $13 to |15 

secondhand. Bto U 

Piece worker, operating on $1.15 ooat,22 to 23 oeDto;on$2ooat,dO to Uoente; usual weekly 

eaminga. r. . . . Wto 90 

(During the alack aeason the inootne i« lets.) 

Baatora, week work: 

, Firsthand...-. 11*® 

Second band (usually girls).-... H 

Hand buttonhole makers (usually girls)...—. ig 

Hand flnisfaen (felling, buttons, etc.)... J 

Pressers..... “ 

Handpressers. ^*® * 
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In thfi large inside coat shops the price for labor is ahont $1 to $2 per week lew 
than in the <-(ititraotor8’ shops, hut the work is steadier, the hours are shorter, and 
not quite as much is required. The supervision is less rigid. 

Pants aud vests in the Rpeclal«order trade In Chicago are made by Swedes. Girls 
do most of the work, only the trimmers and pressers being men. The Swedes 
drifted to this branch of work when they were crowded out of the ready-made work 
by Poles, and by their capable labor organi/Atiuii they have here developed the most 
favorable conditions to be found anywhere under the contract system. They are 
practically the only tailors in the country who have successfully organized the out¬ 
side home finishers, Including Swedes, (icrtnans, and Italians, 'fhe Italian finishers 
have come into the trade only within the Inst 7 or S years, and an Italian stittloment 
was cBtaI)li8lio<l a few years ago in the very heart of the Swedish district, where the 
Swedish pants and vest makers have kept theirshops. Outof 1, 4(H) outside finishers 
there arc about 1,000 Italians and 400 Swedesaiid (lermans. Formerly all the finish¬ 
ers were Swedes and GermauH. The significiMjce of organizing the Italian finishers 
is seen in the price whioh they receive for their work, namely, 14 cents, whereas the 
same work is <lone hy unorganized Italians for 0 cents in Chicago andi!) rents in \ow 
York. 

The nriion of the special-order pants and vest makers is known as the Cnstoni 
(-lothing Makers' Union of Aiueriea, anil eontrols about To i>cr cent of that class of 
the trade, having about 3,."»00 people organized, under the following branches: 
Prossers' local, coniposod entirely of men; fitters, trimmers, Imshelors, and brnshers- 
olf, mostly men; machine operators, girle; basters, girls; linishers, two branches, 
one Italian, the other Swedish and German. 

ThefuUowing are the wages earned in the union shops: 

Tablk 11.— IVagettf MpeciaUorder pantn, Cliip>a{jo, union nhop. 

Per week. 


M aehiiie operatoTn (glrlH)....to $16 

Vri'KMM'H. 13 to !.'> 

TrlniHUTH. 13 to U 

KinUlKTw. 6 to D 


'I'he Sw’odisli pants makers work 7 immths in the year. Their etimings are about 
one-third more than the pants makers in the ready-made clothing trade, and one- 
third more than they themselves were oaiming before the organization of their union. 

S. Central and national organisationB of tailors.—'riieorganizations K» different branches 
of the clothing trade in New York mentioned in tlio preceding pa^s were organized 
separately at <iitferent times. In 1892 the locals in the inannfactnro of ready-made 
clothing iormed a central body for Greater New York, known as District Council No. 
7. 'Phis eoimoii meets weekly as au executive couiniittoo for the trade. The follow¬ 
ing locals are represented: 

No. 2, Vnitod Brotherhood of Tailors, I’ompoiMMl of the coat tallorB iu Now York. 

No. 10, composed of children’s Jacket and cuatmakerM. 

No. 16, A mixed organization iu firooklyii. 

No. 18, vest makers of Now York. 

Ni».17, veetmakersofNew York. 

No. 25, Geimian tsilnra of Brooklyn. 

No. 24, mixed orijaTilzatlon of Newark. 

No. 55, coat tailors of Brooklyn. 

No. 8, pRuts umkorB of New York. 

No. 9. pantB makem of Brooklyn. 

The clothing cutters are not included. 

Ill ,Iuly of 1901 the clothing trades coiiucil of District No. 7 of New York inau¬ 
gurated the first general strike of all the clothing workers that has occurred. This 
strike was inanguratod with a view of enforcing the pidicy indicated in the above 
series of roHohitions. Hitherto each local had comliicted its own strike and made 
its own agreements, hut iu this case the federation of these locals in the form of the 
district council has taken the matter in charge. Another new feature of this strike 
is the demands made directly upon the manufacturers. Hitherto contracts were 
mndo with the contractors; hut in this case the district council passed over the 
heads of the contractors and made the demands directly upon the manufacturer. 
In these demantls the manufacturers are asked to guarantee that the wages owing 
to employees shall he paid by contractors, thus making the manufacturers responio- 
bio for bis oontraotor. Following are copies of the two agreements usually signed: 

Aorkbmbnt with Manufactubeb No. 1. 

Whereas the TTnIted Garment Workera of Amerioa, h duly organized and inoorporeted azBOolatioo 
of the State of New York, on this-day of ■ 1901, promhiOH and tmdertakt'R to furnish skill¬ 
ful baudR of both Hoxes to-for the of 1 year succesBively, whenever some ore at their 

disposal and as may lie cai}e<( for by the stud —— . 
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Now, tberefore, know »U non by theoe preoento. thot — of tho of Now Tork, boroash of 
Hanhattna, am bmrebv bold and flnily bonsd unto ibo United Qaiment w orkers of Amertoa, and the 
ooddltlonsofthisoblfeatlonareasfollowo: , 

That if the alMve United Garment Workers of America (nmiah the said skhlfnl hands or^ployeee 
to the Bwld ■% I obligate myself in consideration thereof to goarantee to the said United GarAmnt 

Workers of America that any employees by them famished as above shall be employed In none but 
sanitarv shops as provided by the State factory law j and I further guarantee that whatever earnings 
or wages, weekly or otherwise, that may at any time hereafter and daring the period of 1 year nom 
date be lawfully due to the employees famished as aforesaid for a period not exceeding 1 week at a 

time, shall be promptly and fully paid by the said-, then this obligation to remain In foil force 

and effect, otherwise it is to be void. 

Signed in the presence of-. 

AaRBEMBKT WITH MANUFACTURER, No. 2. 

The following aCTeemont. is hereby entered info iKJtwoen the firm of——and District Council No. 1, 
United Garment Makers of Atnerica: , ^ 

First, all rontracfors doing work for said finn nhall employ only members in goon standing of the 
United Ganuent Makers of Amerwia, and the following iionditions shall be observed in oil shops con* 
(luofod by said contractors; 

A. The working tinio sbuU be limited to SO hours por week- 

11. "Wages ofeinployeeR t«> be paid on the last working da^’ of each week. 

C. The union rato of wages shall bo paid tn said sliops. 

.Secon<l, the firm agrees m witiihohi work from aD> of the said oontrscfors not observing the above- 
moMti<med roiiditions. 

Third, tho firm agrees also to be responsible for all wages that may bo due tho employees of said 
contractor at the end of each wwk un such work iia performed on gannmrta of the above nnn, limited 
to 1 ueok'a wages, aud on fuiiiior condition that the undersigned is to iintify of any default of the 
contractor by 12 o'clock noon on the following day. 

This agroowont entered iuto-day of-, IfiOl, to terminate 1 year from date. 

* (Signod.) 

Under the forogoiuff agroonionta it will be booh that the manufaetiirers jiititirantue 
thnt thc! contractors Hhall pay the union rate <)f wages, but this is done without any 
direct agreement as to what thono wagea nhall he. The (jnestion of w'agoB in dealt 
with in another agreement inatie with tho contratdors. This agreomeut speoifies 
wages, hunVB, and oonditlou.s of work, and the contractor is retiuired to give a bond 
to the amount of $i0 for ctich machine operative. Following is a copy of the oon- 
tntot made with the tailors: 


AORREMRNT WITH UONTKACTOU. 

Articles of ttgroc'titoJitmndo and culorod Intothia — day of—, lUOl.by ami betwoon —.party 

of iho first ))art. ami -, parties of the second piurt, by Ibeir .'vttornrvs in fact, to wit: trnlted 

Hrotherliood of Tailors, Distrlc.t Council Ko. 1, of the United Garment workers of America, all of 
the oil Y, county, and Stole of Now York, witnoeseth: 

1. Tbe port— of the first part hereby covenants and agree— to employ tho parties of tho second 
i>art AH operators, bastors, Unisliers. prossers, fittcrH. bumders, and bnttoubole mukors, each in his 
own capacity, in tiie tailoring eliop of the iiart—of tho first part, at No. -—street, New Fork City, 
horotigo of—, for the period or 1 year fr<»»n dote thereof. 

2. In consideration of the uromiHos, thox»artl«M of tho second part hereby faithfully, skiHfully, and 
diligently to perform tho work uld)»erHUug, basting, finishing, pressing, fitting. buBhohng, and button¬ 
hole waking, each in his own cjiuacity for tho imrir— of the first part, and further agree to accept 
wages hereinafter monthmed as the luinimuni scale, wid are to work 59 hours each week, as herein* 
after specified. 

3. It is also tnutuallv agreed by and betwwn tho parties hereto, tliat Ibo partios of the second part 
are to remain in tho eiuploy of Miii nartr- of the first part as long as tliey will remHln members m good 
standing in tlio union above naraou. and that abould tho port - of the first part need olber hands —— 
shall employ onlv momliers m goisl stunding in said union on tlio mimo conflitlnns 

4. Tho jiart— of the first part hereby agreo— to abide by the rules of said union ss known in the 
trade, »nd to pernjit said union's reprosoiitatives to enter shuj) or sliops for the puri>oso of 
enforc.ing said rules. 

6. 31 is also mutually rtgruwl by and bot^veen tbo x>artiw hereto that thc system ol work Mbsll be that 
known as week work only; that wages are fo bo jtaid weekly on the lost day of eucli week s work, and 
not iator than .5 p. m. of said day. and tliat tlmabove-ineutioned 59 hours oflaborarefo run ns follows: 
First 5 days of tne ww*k, 19 hours per day, to wit, from 7 a. ni. to 12 ntsm and from 1 p. m. to6 p. m. 5 
the iMt day 9 hours, from 7 a. m. to 12 nmm and froHi J p. ra. to 5 p. m., and under no r.irounistances 
shall the part- of the first part cause tho porlk's of the mwond narl to work any overtime. Work 
to be begun Sunday or Monday, acconling to tho ndigious faith of the employees. 

6, Tho part^ of Uio first part horoby further agreoa nut fo employ any more than 1 helptsr to every 
2 operators, and not wore than 1 helper fo everv 2 bastors, and not to employ any apprentices. 

7. The following is the minimum scale of wages l»o i>ald by the part— of the first part to each of tho 
parties of tho second part in consideration of the premises: 

Operators, $10 per week and upward; bastors, fl5p©r week and upward, finlshora, $12p6r week 
and upward; pressers, |I3 per week and upwanl; fitters, #12 per weak and upward; busfilers, $11 
per week and upward. « , » 

B. It is also mntnally agreed by and between tbo parties boroto, that the part— of the first part 
shall give to the parties of the second part a promissory note lor ' dollars as soourity for the pay 
ment of wages and for the faithful performance of the oovenont of this contract. 

9. It is ^so mutually agreed by and between tbe parties hertdo that the parties of the second part 
may quit work during the so-called Byiii|>athy strike, provided that no new demand be made by them. 

lb. This oontraot shall be binding upon ^1 the pMlles hereto and their legal representatives during 
the period of 1 year from date hereof. 

In witneae wnereof the parties hereto have set their bands and senl the day and year first above 
written. 

Tn presence of— . —— 

United Brotherhood (ffXaUon, LHatriet Oouneit No. i, qf U. Q. W, of A. 
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Bimilar contraotA wwe made with tbe other locals of the district oouncil. 

A si^ihcant development of the foregoins demands npon maonfacterers Is the 
orgsnization of the contractors to the nan^er of some 2,500 and their coanter* 
dem»iuiB. The contractors’ association being placed between tbe mannfactnrers’ 
association and tbe tailors’ unions, presents a most interesting problem in Ibis enri- 
uiisly (Itsorganized trade. The contractors ure really in the position of a trade union 
of foremen paid by the piece, since tbe agreement of tbe manufacturers with tbe 
workmen regarding the scales of wages gives them in effect such a status. Being 
paid by the piece by the manufacturer, and the wages being fixed over their hea^ls 
by agreement between the manufacturers and the nniou, it is all-important to them 
that tbe manufacturers should also agree upou the contract prices for which they 
shall he compelled to take out work. Such is the demand of their organization 
through t^e union which they effected. Sinoo tbe contractors’ side is not usually 
presented to the public, and since this version of the situation is necoasary to an 
understanding of the whole, the following copy of tbe contractors’ official statement 
is reproduced in full: 

THE OUNTHACTOBS' VKiUllON—AN OPSN UrTTEB. 

Since the last few years the olothiug trade hsH been agitated by nnmeroiis strikes, the eanees of 
which were not uudorstandablu to the cenerat public. Bverv year the workers went ont on strike, 
and apparently won all they deiuHudeu, yet a few months later would witnetts again the same outcry 
in the press—Long huurs and siiihII wages.” 

This iennrance nf the true slutu ot Hfikirn arises Mrtly from tbe natural sympathy of the press and 
the public tbrthe<lowutr<Miden “ laborer,” part.lyfroin the falaeaud highly exiiffgorated statements 
of labor '‘iMders,” partly beuausu tbe (‘ontraolbre, in the publlo es e notorious Hweaters, were denied 
the privilege of the press columns, and feared to dennnneo the wholesule maunt'octiireras the fountain 
heaaofall theevll cniidiiions extant. 

Did themauutantureraeoedc to tbe demands of the laborer, when forced by the taut that his customers 
were waiting theabipment of liiuir orders, so that the coutractors could satisfy their just and right¬ 
eous demands, no sooner was tho busy s<inson ovor than the manufacturor again vuduetMl the contract 
price HO that of necessity' the contractors wore compelled to cut hewn tho wages of their einployoes. 

For these reaHOUs. the contractor is to day loath to rtsipim his shop until the nmuufacturer shall 
have guaranteed to Isith wurkmnn and <iontract4>r to keep the b'nns of his agreetiienl. 

Thastatumuut of various lalior agitators to the effect t hat the maniifuctnnir will open inside shops 
and thus abolish the uoutruct eystein. dcsis not frighten the eontructor. He well knows that tfio 
muuufactarur is not iti busiucss from philaiithrApic motives, lie knows ibnt as long as lie cun make 
the work chespor than tbe nisnufacturur himself, us is evidoiit hy the very fact of liIs existence, liis 
position is nut in dangur. It is true that some manufacturers have a small pnTt—the higher grades— 
of their work made up uu their own premises, hut this is only to throw samt in tbu public o> u. 

What tho manufacturer loses hero, and he undoubtedly loses, lio nioro than rocosipenaos hunself for 
by grinding down the prices of the ulieuiwr linos, which ho gives ont to tbs con tractors. Since, tlieu. 
theoontra<'>tor is now between twutiri's, hewinhea to abow tho public the true state of atfairs and 
asks the manufacturer, who has bis work made partly iuside and i>oses ua a pbllauthropist and fViend 
of tbu workingmen, not to givo uuy tnuru work to outside vontracturs. 

The contractor wishes to show tlie wurkmou that bo does not faro any better than they, ho that they 
inulude in their duniands of the manutaoturer not only a<^ hour work week and a guarantoo for thofr 
wages, but also such an advance iu tbe contract price which will enahlo him to raeol their demands, 
and then tbe contractor pledges himsulf to turn over t-bls eotiru advance to the workingmen’s wage. 

Gap Kaimeb, 

StcTciary Olothiny Oontraclort' Atioeiation^ 

Cuetom iailors.—The first orgniiizatiuD of oDHtom tailors in Ne>v York was formed 
in 1862 with 2,000 members. It has never been :ib prosperons as it was during the 
first years. At that time it succeeded in doubling tbe wages. Tbe members were 
Irish and German, and these have predominated until the present time. Tbe Swedes 
have been coming in for 20 years, but in 1894 they left iu a body and formed a sep¬ 
arate union of 600 members. Italians joined iu 1891-92 duriug a strike, but left of 
their ow'n accord when tho strike was settled. Tbe Italians work almost solely on 
ladles’ tailoring. During tbe history of tbe union prices have been raised several 
times, and the price of $14 for a sack coat iu 1894 was much higher than in tbe earlv 
years. Neither tbe best tailors on Fifth avenue are in the onion, nor the Jewish 
custom tailors on the east side. Tbe Jews are never tirst-class custom tailors. Their 
field of activity is ready-made clothing. 

Clothing Among tbe clothing cutters iu New York almost one-half are 

Jews, one-quarter Irish, one-quurter Qernian. The unions iuclude, perhaps, 1,709 
Diemhers out of a total of 3,000. Wages in union shops and the best nonunion shops 
are $18 per week, running as high as $24. On East Hroadway they are as low us $6 
to $10 per week. 

(^ganinaiion ofJewUik frmlea. —A central organization of all Jewish trades, known 
as the United Hebrew Trades,” was organized iu 1888. Here the great (piestious of 
trades unionism and socialism were discuAeed and tbe ideas disseminated amongst 
the p ople. The labor movement among tbe Jews has been refiected in this oouncil 
more than in a^ other single place, and it is there that new moveraeuts were nanimy 
inaggorated. The following list of organizations which now belong to the United 
Hebrew Trades shows the marked predominance of the olotbing trades: 

United Brotherhood of Cloak Makero, ropreeeniing the 7 locals. 

United Brotherhood of Tallon, repreMnting the Coat Makers' organlutlon, probably havisg 1,000 
Aombm 
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Wrapper Makers’ Union, vko make ladles’ eottos irear, having some 800 members, three'fonrths of 
irhmii are women oat of an entire number in the tnde of about 2^. 

Vuet Makers’ Union Ko. 2. wltii about 200 members, and No. with about 800 memben 

American Protective Mnatoal Union, 60 membeis. 

Bottlers and Drivers' Union, 40 raanoen out of 180. 

Bill Fosters and Ushers' Uniom 82 members. 

Bakers’ Union No. 86, of New York, 650 members out of 800. 

Bakers’ Union No. 166, of Brooklyn, 83 members out of 83. 

CtuthiuffCleaners' tlnion, 60 members out of 160. 

Ohorist Union of New York, 42 members. 

Heiirow Amerloan Typographioal Union No. 88, 65 membem out of 200. 

Hebrew Actors' Protective Union, 48 members. 

Knue-pante Makers’ Union, 400members ontof 2,000. 

I'aper Cigarette Makers' Union, 360 members out of 500. 

Progressive Rolled Cigarette Makers* Union, 7UU out of 3,000. 

PantaMakers’ Union, ^members oat of3,000. 

Bailor Jacket Makers’ Union, 300 members out of 600. 

Shoe Fitters’ ITiiion, 126 members out of 300. 

Suspender Makers’ union, 200 members out of 3U0. 

Skirt Makers’ Union. 

Salesmen’s Protective Union, 18 mumbors. 

Silk Waist Makers' Union, 050 mombors out of 2,uuu. 

Theatrical Costamers’ Union, 050 members. 

Vest Makers’Hangazian Branch. 

It was not until 1891 that tlie first attempt on the part of the tailors of the United 
States was ma<le to organize a national body together with the clothing cutters. 
On April 12, 1891, representatives of some IK or ‘20 unions, who represented the tai* 
lors of Hoston, New York, Brooklyn, and Philadelphia, in all 47 delegates, met at 
Clarendon Jluli, Now York, and formed a nutional body, called the United Garment 
Workers of America, and decided to join the American l*'ederation of Labor. 

Union label movement—Attack on contract eyetem ,—At the ^iresent time the point of 
attack on the part of tli<' labor organizations in the clothing trade is the contract 
system. It is idaimed that all efibrts toward bettering the condition of the tailor 
fall, mainly, because their so-called employers are tniutilBineu, and not responsible. 
That they take advantageof the latjk of work during dull times to destroy effectively 
their agreements with the iiuions. The national executive board of the United Gar¬ 
ment Workers of America has resolved to use the label for the purpose of eliminating 
the contractor. On April U, 1901, the following resolution was adopted: 


It being agreed ttiat the eontruc-t made it extremely dithciilt to enforce the laws Msd control 

('(uidltlous, and ea tbe uenibei'M were prupariug !ur a uioveiuent having for its object the abolition of 
liie oontroot ay stem, it was agreud at4 t'uUuwe: 

First, the label be gratitod u> nu mure Hriue unless they agreed to do tbeir own tailoring directly 
in their own sbope. , , .... 

Second, to grant the {ireHeut firms using the label Mix moutbs’ time in which to comply with tbe 
above ooiidUion. 

Third, labels not to be given to Hhops employing Iomi than ten person m. 

Fourth,'no labels to be given to any shop until flntt luspeoled and reported upon favorably by tbe 
label secretary. 

Voted to announce puhlioly tbe policy of the national union in regard to the contract system and to 
iustitate the same movomeut as soon as praotioable in all other clothing cities. 


The foregoing rosolntiou whh followed by n demand upon the manufacturers by 
the Clothing Trades Council of New York for the abolition of the contractor. Fol¬ 
lowing is the resolution: 

Wboreas'it has now become impossible fur tbe average workman in tbe tailoring trade to earn 
sufiioieut to keep body and soul together, the strikes in the past having aocompUsbed bat little for 
the t aU nr because the competition among sweater coutractors matiu it ImposMililc for them to live to 
their solemn promisos to the uniouH; 

Whereas the tailor works in the shop wholly onsanitaiT: shops that were not whitewashed for 
Years; shops whore windows, floors, and toilets are never oiMned; shops that are transformed during 
ihe night into iodglngbousoe—tbe olothing being turned into qnllte, pillows, and beddings, breeding 
vermin; shops that are a menace and danger to tne workman as well us to the cuiisnuier of tbe oloth- 
ing there made; , ^ 

whereas in biindreds of cases tbe tailor suffers tbe loss of his toil, the sweater absoonding with 
the hard-earned wages, and tlic tailor getting paid waits two or three weeks for hlM bare, miserable 
pittance, with the result that he works and siaives; 

Wheroae contractors have ceased to be oontraotore, and have become mere tools of oppression, 
exploiting the hands; 

whererore in consideration of the great evils aforementioned, be it 

He$olved, That we, tbe representatives, delegatee of all tbe tailor unions representing the local nnions 
of New York, Bmklyn, Newark, and Brownsville, when the opportune time arrives, refuse to sub¬ 
mit to tbe sweater, and we now notify all manufacturers in the clothing trade to establish shops 
under their own oontrol and under their own enpervislon. 


y. WAGS BTATIBTICB 15 TEE CL0THI5G TEABE. 

The main obstacle in tbe way of measuring the effeot of immigration on wages over 
a period of years is the uncertainty of the wage etatistios. The olothing Industry is 
oondnoted m small shops where the employer oarriee his accounts in his he^> and 
Imtcb bnsinees as soon as he oan or must^ either by advancing to the poeition of 
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8 tfianufftotuter or retnmiue to the position of an employee. It is }>rAotloally impos* 
Bible to find a oontractor wno has a set of books ooToring live or ten yean, to Bay 
uotbiiig of the past twenty year8» during which immigration has been playing its 
part. In lieu of tho coDtractora’ bo(»kB, the New York bureau of labor statiati(i8, 
Niuce the year 1889, has undertaken to secure information from tho ofilclalB of labor 
organizations. The conjectural character of these statistics can be judged from the 
following example: 


Tablk 12.— haily raicB of wagcB as stated by labor organizations in the eloihing industry 
from 189J to J89r>. * 

[Now York Bureau of Labor StatiaticH, 1M6, pp. 738 ff. Seloetwl occupations.] 
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c«t. 

ost. ‘ 

eat. 

O 0 t. ’ oat 

oat. 

1 OHt. 

est. 

$2.16|, 

i)d. 00|' 

$2.161= 

41.60|! $2,168 

$1.66}! 

$2. 33j' 

$1.8:i| 


].(K) { 

1. 

1.00 1 1.33| 

1.00 I 

Lf»0 j 

1.1C| 

J, 3Ji|' 


:i.a:ii. 

. 


3.33i . 


2. 33| 

1 2 (H) 1 

giai; 

2 00 ; 2 .’<3^ 

' 2.00 1 

2.50 1 

2. 00 

1 33^ 

I.IC^ 

1. aaj' 

1.10^- 1.33i 

1 I.IMi 

I. 33V 

1.101 


: l.33ii 

■i. lOJi 

1.33V ^ 16j) 

i I.lBf 

• m\ 

.50 

3. JWj 

2. 00 1 

aaaSj 

2.00 1 3.33![ 

-i 00 1 

3.33i! 

2.00 

1.93^ 

1. lOj).; 

I Mi 

1.16|I 1.33^ 

i 

1 '■ 

1.25 1 

L08i 


Hijih- 'Low- 

CHt. ! est. 


33^ lid. 8;a 
1.50 I l.JUji 


3.33^; 
2.50 ‘ 
I.33i' 
2.50 

2. OU 


2. 00 
1.16J 

1. C(i9 

2 . 00 ‘ 
i.m 


■ t'allin-y of ooiniKirat.ivi'ttvi:r.ij;(> i" I'snociiijly iipniirmit 

III the clotluii^r (riii e, I'ho f<»)lowin(f uveragus are tekeii fioiii ilic reiiorts of the 
Now Vork liiiienn of J.ahor StiitieticB: 


[ Ni'w Y<irk Bureau of Labor 18M, pp. 78,7tt.J 


18UI.. 

1802.. 

1803.. 

1804.. 

1885.. 


New York 


j NtnnbiT 

Yearly 

1 TBpiirt- 

uvoniuo 

mg. 

WUgi'H. 

22,022 

.$384.2C 

23. 087 

384.85 

20.100, 

302. 67 

25,414 

:jr>7.02 

SO, 0T9 

301.77 


ran 


1 he folluwiug tiihic hIiowb thiit the wagee of (ijiiTiitiveB in oiotliing niamifuetiirc 
ingi' irom ifl per week to .$(10 jier week. It bIiowh hIbo ■ . 


per week to .$(i0 jior week. It bIiowh iilno that even within a sinirle 
oceilpatiOB the range ih iw great ns $1 to .$1.5 (i-oat makers) anil $1! te $501 “ tailors’’). 
1 lainly an average ilern eil from siieh a wiile range eon have Imt little meaning 


Taib.k 1-1 .—Ihtlesof watjrs per week for iiU maJen. 
[Non- York Hurwvii of Labor SUI-iatira, 1889, pp. 482 ff.] 
Buttonhole inakerft... 

CoHtinakei'B. . 

(hitt-era. ’ .. 

yinlsbera. . 

PrftSHers. . . 

Tailors.. 

Voatmakors.. 


Per weok. 

. i}!4 to 1)118 
- 1 to 15 
. 12tu 36 
. 6to 7 
. 6 to 11 
.. 3 to 50 
. 3 to 12 


MKKCHANT TAII.OJIS. 

Baatpra. 

Ibiahehuon.T. 

Cuttrora.] . 


7 to 13 
810 18 
16 to 60 


® wages for tlie triwle can not he relied upeii, it is eieu questionable 

whether the reported wages of a single occupalien over a period of 10 or 20 years 
can be relied upon. In the cenrso of 20 years so many cWiges have occurred in the 
trade in the way of subdividing tho work that a given ocoupatioii does not designate 
the same degree ot skill as formerly. It is for this reason that the existing wide 
ranpe of wages within oven the same occupation is found. Coiiseqnently a com- 
psrison between the wages of a given class of workmen at different periods, com- 
pilea fromdifterentsouroes, must be taken with the caution thatperhapstheoompilera 
agreed upon the identical kind of work throughout the timecovered. Prbo- 
ahly the most satislactory effort of this kind is fuund m the following table from the 
report of the Massachusetts hnreau of labor statistics fl897. n. 51 . This shows t.ha 
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average weekly eaminge for epeoified oecapatlonB for the years 1860,1872,1878,1881, 
aod 1^. Prior to 18% the Jew aod Italian had not inflnenoed the trade materially, 
and, moreover, the trade had not developed largely its ready-made side. Comparing, 
therefore, the wages of 1881 with 1897 it appears tnat the wages of ontters and women 
custom workers on pantaloons and vests have risen, whereas the wages of overseers, 
cutters, trimmers, pressers, basters, home dnishera, shop finishers, and custom fin¬ 
ishers have fallen. The marked fall in the case of home finishers Is the well-known 
result of Italian Immigration. These comparative wages should be compared with 
the subjoined average wages, for the same years, of the 23 oeea]»ations compiled by 
the United States Department of Labor, which show a rise of 1.2 per cent during 
the same period— 1881 to 1897. 

Table 15 .—Jverage weekly wayes, ready-made clothing, standard gold. 

[Massachusetts, Report on Statistics of Labor, 1897, p. 5.] 



1660. 1 

1872. i 

1878. 

1881, 

1897. 


$19.45 
18.92 

624.45 
19.65 1 

$24.82 i 
16. 00 

$28.33 
19.61 , 

$18.36 
20.86 



11.06 

11.26 

14.31 ' 

13.69 ' 

6.20 


9.17 

16. 05 

10.28 

14.70 

13.44 


0.32 

7.77 

6.46 

8.00 

6.92 


53 

10.81 

.7.92 

9.47 







FiniHhurrt in shop (woiuou)... 

4.56 

4.74 

4.56 ' 

4.95 
8.71 
8.54 
2:41 ; 

8 .75 
0.00 
10.29 

2.44 


5.56 




2.45 

2.ai 




^Unitod States Dopartmenior Labor Bulletiu, 1608, p. 006. 

ITio foUowinj' table shows for the fourth quartet of 1898 the wages received per 
da^ Nvorkod and tho nntiiber of employees receiving the speciHed wages: 


Taulk 16.— U’a{}C8 and niimhcr receiring specified wages in different occupations of the 
tailoring trade for the fourth quarter, 1898, 2^'ew york City. 

[Oomputod from Now York Biironn of Labor StatlRtios, 1600, pp. 316-^19.] 



Number. 

Daily wages. 

Number. 

Cbmk itmkorfi: 


Jacket makers'—Continued. 


$1.25. 






’2,50. 


1 60. 

600 

Pauls nnd knee-pants makers: 








1.75. 


CnttePB: 


l^BSCTB: 















26 

2.00... 

140 

2.40. 

4 

TaHors; 



















578 

2.00. 

800 



3,30. 

90 

3.70. 

0 

Vest rankers: 





10 


2 

.80. 

10 

CoHt inakeru: 


1.00. 

80 


46 

1.20. 

20 


600 

1.80. 

30 

Jacket makers: 


2.00. 

80 


26 

2,26. 

80 

1 50. 

145 




Of even more importance than the movement In the rate of wages in the clothing 
trade are changes in the hours of labor and the exertion of the laborers. On this 
point statistical records arc Isokingy but it is a signihoant fact, as already stated, 
that in the ''task” system as practiced in New York, whereas 15 years ago the task 
was 8 or 10 coats for 1 day’s work, the taek is now 20 to 22 coats of the same 
quality. Formerly the operator, baeter, and finisher conld complete their task in 
8 or 10 hours of leisurely work; now it require 14 hours of intense application. On 
the basis of 12 hours’ work it is generally found that the team can turn out only 

607a-22 
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5 tasks_I. e., 5 day’s work in tho week. The so-called “driving” the cliaracter- 

istic of every sweat slioj). Accepting the forogoing basis of lOcoits in tin* tJiak 
compared with the present basis of 20 coats, and no chang<is in the metliod ot pro¬ 
duction, tho workmen do twice as much work for tlio same inoucy, and since they 
work 2 to 3 hours longer, it follown that the exertion of the workni.iu for tho same 
amount of money has increased 20 to 40 per cent. 

It is possil)lc, however, that the overoxertion can be traced asmiic) to anti<juated 
methods as to overcrowding the labor market. This point will he carefully exam¬ 
ined in later i>ageS of this report, wherein the task system is conoj'ared with tho 
newly introduced “ factory system.” It is there sliow’^u that this Jactory system 
produces in 10 hours, at slightly higher wages, the same product that tho task sys¬ 
tem produces in 12 hours. But, on the other hand, in the factors system, owing to 
the minute subdivision of labor, the intenso exertion of the workmen is oven greater 
than in tho task system. On the whole, if wo measure wages by tho amount of his 
life energy which the workman gives up, it seems clear that in tho past 15 years there 
has been a decided fall in the amount of return received for his labor. 

Beginning with the year 1897, the New York bureau of labor statistics has com- 
pilea quarterly reports from the officials of labor organizations in the clothing trade, 
and by a system of subdivision of occupations and earolnl iustructioiiH to tho offi¬ 
cials has been able to prosout tho most nearly aecurate body of wage stjitistios that 
can now ho found in the clothing trade, 'fhe following tables have boon compiled 
from the reports of this bureau. They show for the 20,000 organized employees the 
number of days worked each quarter aud each year, tho average earnings per <iuar- 
tor aud per year, the average earnings per day worked, and the average earnings per 
working day of the year. It should be noted that organized labor, wliieh alone is 
rejjresented in those l eports, includes those employed iii tho l»c'tter shops, with the 
shorter hours, higher luiy, aud more regular employmout. Couse<iuenlly tli(» 20,000 
employees covered by tlu^ tabh^s indicate an averagi^ of tin? bettor couditious of the 
trade, while the rcinuiinug 80,000 or more are on a distinctly lower level. 

it will be seen, taking the trade as a whole, that the average number »)f days 
worked each year ranges liem 217 to 255 for men aud from 228 to 272 for women. 
Allowing 310 days as the working i»er!od of tho year, this represents employment of 
70 to IK) per cent of full time. 

The average earnings per year range fiom $415.30 to $580.78 for men ami from 
$245.28 to $312.08 for women, 'fbo xiverago earnings forcach day worked rntige from 
$2.(H to $2.27 for luon and $1.07 to $1.20 for women, and tho average earnings per 
working day <m the basis of 310 da.^8 per year, representing tho amount of money 
available for <laily living expenses, ranges from $1,34 to $1.87 for men and from 
79 cents to $l for women. 

The best-paid workmen are the cutters—earning from $3.14 to $3.29 for Die days 
worked, equivalent t^) $2.04 to $2.72 foreiwjh working day. These include 5 to 10 
per cent or the total niinibor reported. Coat operators earned in 1897 $1.78 per day, 
ciiuivulent to 89 cents for each working day. Other ocenpations can be followed by 
consulting the table. 

Tahle 17.— The clothinf/ trade in New York VUy, 
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Table (males). 


Quaj tors. 

Kuiiiber 

Average number of 
days each member 
was employed. 

Average eaniiiigs of each raomlmr. 

hors em¬ 
ployed. 

Per 

quarter. 

■■ ■ i 

Per year. 

Per 

quarter. 

Per year. 

Per day 
worked. 

Per 

working 

day. 


2,770 

60 


f 0103.08 





1,405 
1,408 

04 

261 

1 187.73 

1 0820.75 


... 


71 

\ 227.45 

iJ. 14 

0 «. u* 


1,658 

1,003 

l.OSB 

1,025 

1,016 

1,210 

60 


1 211.50 

) 




73 


f 232.08 





70 

266 

1 225.02 


3.17 

2.72 


02 

\ 195.08 



61 


i ,101.65 

1 




63 


( 200.30 






U08 

( 207.02 

W051.40 

3.20 


Third. 

1,827 

71 

1 243.18 




! _ 

__ _ 

_ _: 




> Yot three quarters. 


Table 19 .—Coat opef'ators (males). 


Quarters. 

Nuinber 

A verage number of 
days each member 
was employed. 

Averag 

:e earnings of each member. 

bers em¬ 
ployed. 

Pof 

quarter. 

Per year. 

Per j 
quarter. . 

Per year.] 

Per day 
worked. 

Per 

working 

day. 


300 

45 

\ 

r $87.50 

1 




1,500 

1,675 

25 

1 155 

1 43.75 

1 r277.41) 

- 

an Bfi 


20 

) 40.01 

$ 1 . ie 

fU. 81 


1.350 

66 

j 

1 116.33 ' 

1 




1,150 

200 



07.24 




uU 

36 


00.00 










Quarters. 


1807 -First.. 
Socuiiii 
Tliml . 

Fotiiih 
180(t-First.. 


Table 20.—Haoters (males). 


Number 

A veragoniiiiiberof i 
days (mcl) member 1 
was employed. 

Average earnings of each muniber. 

bers em* 
ployed. 

Per 

quatter. 

Per year. 

Per 

quarter. 

Poryeiir. 

1 Por day 
werkeu. 

1 Per 

1 working 
day. 

200 
1,500 
1,300 
1.000 : 
800 

45 
25 
72 1 
55 
49 

1 107 

( $o:).7r> 

J 50.0« 

1 158.59 

1 311.90 
92.29 

1 $414.24 

’ .. i 

$ 2.10 

1.88 1 

$1.33 


Table 21. — Coal makers. 





Average number 




of days eocli mem- 


Number 

I)er was employed. 


of members 

• - 

— 


— 


employed. 

Per 



Quarters. 



quarter. 













•3 


*3 


*a 

B 

*2 

B 

•a 

B 


a 

£ 

s 




1897—First. 

520 

20 

39 

26 

1 


Second ... 

1,265 

72 

50 

41 



Third .... 

1,628 

15 

70 

60 

/ 224 


Fourth ... 

1,465 

45 

65 

48 

1 



726 


59 


j 


Second ... 

015 


34 



127 

Third. 

m 

65 

78 



Fourth .. 

687 

194 

54 

42 

1 


1800—First. 

373 

141 

34 

41 

) 


Second .. 

1,464 

221 

6 C 

7( 

y im 

•102 

Third. 

2,120 

292 

73 

76 

' 



Averaj^e oaroiD^s of iiinmber. - 


Per quarttu'. 


83f2f>. 

82, :ta 

" 90. 

49 

00 
00 
1] 

13 

4» 


127. 
37. 
43. 
OOi 65. 

0^ 04. 


Per year. 


^9.23 *207.10 


344.80, 164. r>8 


•325.10,‘163.66 




day. 


•a 

i . 

a* ^ 


l$1.56$1.19 


♦ 1.121 


lOO. 67 


I For three quarters. 
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Table 22.—-iVMsert (mdle$). 


Qaarters. 


1897-Eir8t.. 
Heoond 
Third . 
Fourth 
WOft-FirHL .. 
Second 
Third . 
Fourth 
IfiW-F'irst.. 
Si*c<ii»d 
Thinl , 


Nombor 
of mem¬ 
bers em¬ 
ployed. 


410 
1,16U 
1,685 
1.202 
1,175 
AB5 
200 
480 
80 
100 
700 


Average ptimber of 
daya each member 
was employed. 


Per 

quarter. 


1 qn^r. 


Average earnings of each member. 


43 

27 
78 I 
59 I 
68 
30 ' 
61; 
50; 
75 ! 
50 i 
09 I 


864.00 
42.17 
166.72 
112.71 
02.87 
60.20 
91.96 
78.33 
118. 75 
74. 80 
13100 


Per y««r. 

$376.50 

317.36 
I '331.65 


Per dav 
workea. 


$1.85 


Per 

working 

day. 


$ 1.21 


> For three quartun. 


'I'ahlk 23. — Fivinhern {ed(j$ baBters). 


Quartere. 


1897-First .... 
Second... 
Thinl.... 
Fourth .. 
189H-PirHt .... 
.Second... 
Third. .. 


Number 
of mcuibera 
employed. 


A vernge ntimber 
|of days each mem¬ 
ber wad em])luyed 


I Per year. 






< 




•s 

1 

£ 


300 


46 

1,66(J 

50 

26 

1,45C 


72 

1,100 


55 

985 

50 

60 

100 

20 

53 

6.5 


Ml 



Average eaniinga of each mombor. 


Per quarter.' 7‘er year. 


I 

$135. OOi. 

87.50;$37.50' 
125.64! 


Per dav 
worked. 


109.82 
77.50 
83.42 

104.82 


73.24 
60. 00 


I 

j|$4U7. 


oej $j 7 . 5 o| 
205. 83 I'123.241 


ir2.08j 


1. 64| 


j$].50 


Per 

working 

day. 


i$0.12 


i For three quarters. 


'I'ahle 24.— Vest makers. 


Quarters. 


7- First .. 
Sec/ond . 
Third.. 
Fourth 

8 - First .. 
Second. 
Third.. 
Fourth 

9- Fir8t.. 
Second. 
Third.. 


Number of 
members em¬ 
ployed. 


260 

100 

244 


185 

HO 

35 

34 

100 


A vnrage numbor 
of days each mem¬ 
ber wasumployed.j 

IquMter.l 


« 


V 


s 


a 

s 

e 

-s 



£ 


50 

52 

52 


100 

78 

78 

210 

200 

41 

43 

376 

36 

40 


390 

3i! 

88 


240 

26 

28 

137 

140 

31 

28 

.50 

36 

39 


15 

60 

65 


34 

48 

48 

>183 

50 

09 




Average earnings of each member. 


$96.33 
120.88 
70.69 
87.45 
80.82 
63.97 
64.09 
71.57 
121.00 
00 
00 


( 121 ! 

j 84. 
I 207. 


alter. 

Per year. 

Per day 
worked. 

Per work¬ 
ing day. 

Female. 

-a 

Female. 

s 

0 

H 

£ 

Hale. 

Female. 

$74.13 

) 






73.10 
46.48 
50.08 
63.63 

U 375.85 

1 

$143.79 

$1.78 

$1.15 

$1.20 

$0.78 

4o. o< 
28.63 
35.55 
60.50 

V 260.46 

1 

154.49 

1.90 

1.16 

.64 

.60 

42.00 

103.50 

P412.00 

>106.00 

1.25 

1.12 

1.32 

.66 


> For three quarters. 
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Table 2&.—Jacket makm. 


Quarterti. 


Set^oiid 
Third. 
Fonrtli 
1898—Firfit. 
Seoond 
Third. 
Fourth 
189B~Fir»t . 

Sor<in<l 


yomber of 
memben etU' 
ployed. 




1,789 
2.959 
2,358 
2,930 
2.375 
715 
895 
505 
175 


Averege noinber 
of days each mem* 
[ber^as employed. 

. r 


125 

274 


6US 

300 

225 

50 


Average earaiugs of each member. 


982.05895.58 
*" •“ *18.53 


42.28; 
37.13 
42. »0l 
1132. OOi 
72. <K>: 
131.10,126.00(. 
7.5.00 . 


I39.39l8176.3e 


Per^nart^r. Per year. 


81.66:81.22{ 


{81.09 


180.57 


Taulk 26.— Pants makers. 


Number of 
motubers eui* 


1 Avoragouiimber 
{of (laye (tacli inem- 
. ber was employed •] 


(^.lartorn. 


1898—K<*urth 
l«iW-FirMt . 
Sf«*«md. 
Third.. 


I I'er 
jq^uartor. 




i 



£ 

§ 

o 


a 

a 

1 


1,214 

236 

61 


1,060 

75 

fil 


2,516 

234 

58 


3,239 

236 

73 


Per yoar.j 


Average enruings of each maiubc^r. 


Per quarter. 


875.71, 
9:i.46 
70. OH 
120.85 


:879.0d 

81.53 

79.21 

84.87 


Per year. 



Table 27 .—Pants and vest makers. 


Quarters. 


1898— Fourth 

1899- First .. 
Second 
Third.. 



Average number 









Number of 
members eru* 

of days each mem- 


Average nariiinuH <>i « 

u« li membur. 


ber was employed. 









ployed. 

Pot 

quarter. 

Per year. 

Per quarter. 

Per year. 

Per day 
werkt-id. 

Per work¬ 
ing day. 



. 




. 







i 1 

£ ! 1 
a 1 fa 

S 

a 

*a 

a 

« 

a 

•i 

a 

« 

£ 

% 

a 

Ts 

a 

9 

Pb 

Male. 

"3 

a 

9 

£ 

.2 

’S 

a 

'a 

I 

Ph 

Male. 

'3 

a 

9 

1 

6 217 

68 

74 

283 

310 

893.61 

45.34 

8445.34 

8210.27 

81.67 

80.68 

81. 43 U. 68 


77 

63 



117.00 

4T.4( 









97.45 








50| 400 

78 

78 



137.28 
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Tablk 28 .—Pantt and knee-pants makers. 


Quarters. 


18e7-First.. 
Soooud 
Third.. 
Fourth 
18«8-Fir8t.. 
Sticond 
Third.. 


dumber of 
members em¬ 
ployed. 


Average number 
[of days each mem¬ 
ber was employed. 


£ i 


l, (‘78, 
1,095 
2,672; 
2,7101 
2,400| 
1,5H0[ 
2,300j 


3 i Ui 


Per 

quarter.! 


*3 

«I § 
3 ' ^ 


Per year. 


! 


1 


58 
56 
72 
60 
75 
45 
hOO' 56 


100 


|'no'>i2i 


Average eamiugs of each member. 


Per quarter. 

1 

Per year. 

j Per day 
worked. 

Per work¬ 
ing day. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

o 

*3 

3 

Female. 

'a 

6 

1 

V 

b 

1 

( $85.671. 

] 

1 

1 




1 76.371. 

1 111.03'. 

i$363.7.'’* 

' .$92.25 $1.47 

$1. 48 

$1.17 

$0.29 

[ 00.78 $02.26 

j 

1 

1 




[ 125.78.! 

1 






! 70.42| 00.00' 

P 283.18; 

>106. OO' 

' 1.60 

1.62^ 



1 86.98105.00 

1 


1 










_ 


' For throe quarters. 


Tablk 29.— CtoakwakcrH. 


(juartoi 


Number of 
lueiaburH utii- 
])J<»yod. 





■ 




4^ 


i 1 i 
« : £ 

"a 

w 

e 

(h 

1897 First. 

950. 

68 


.Second ... 

1.27o!. 

78 


Thin!. 

7,000l 1,000 

08 

68 

Foiirtli ... 

0,800! 1.200 

34 

31 

IW9« First. 

7,815i 800 

52 

52 

Soo<m«.... 

7,65li 1,400 

34 

39 

Third. 

«,360i l.-iOO 

00 

<10 

F<uirtli ... 

1,9001 200 

3.5 

39 

1809-FirHt .... 

9,170 1,844 

m 

OU 

Second.... 

9,217| 1,853 

72 

71 

Third. 

8 ,000| 1,800 

65 

66 


Average number 
of days each 
ntioiilier was cm- 
ployeil. 

For 


quarter.!^''’'’-'**®'- < Peryoar. 



‘ For three quarters. 


Tablk 30 .—Custom iailors. 


Quarter. 

NumlH 

nienil>eT 

llloy 

*3 
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IT of 
s ein- 
mI. 

V 

-a 

s 

1897—First. 

841 

26 

Second.... 

971 

32 

Third .... 

1,872 

31 

Fourth -.. 

1,057 

15 

1808—First. 

1,532 

41 

Second.... 

1,592 

870 

Third .... 

1,041 

406 

Fourth ... 

],40£ 

203 

1890-FirHt. 

1,995 

185 

Second.... 

1,682 

250 

Third .... 

S, 411 

253 


Average number 
of days eocli 
member was em¬ 
ployed. 


Per I 
quHrteT.r*’*’^’**'** 



^For three quarters. 
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VL~M0D£8 OP FBODUCTIOH AHD BBLATION TO HAT10NA1JTIE8. 

The foroffoing compilations of statistics are designed to present, as far as they go, 
the generiu or average conditions of labor in the clothing trade at dltferent tunes. 
We have already mentioned the defects of method and inadequacy of data. There 
remains another method of study, that of iodividnal typical shops. In the course 
of the past 25 years the changes in mode of production are as important as the 
changes in nationalities, and new modes have usually accompanied new nationali* 
ties. At the same time there can be found in existence side by side types of all the 
different shops and the different uatlonalities that have engaged in the business. 
Old methods and now methods are competing together, and also the remnants of 
earlier uationaliticH, with the vanguard of later nationalities. By studying these 
nationalities coiui>aratively we can get, as it were, a contemporary epitome of the 
history of the trade. Wc can then draw our inferences upon tne relativo competing 
power of the several factors inv(»lved, especially those of immigration, women and 
childreu, and modes of production. In other words, as we Hnd that ouo nationality 
or one mode of j)iM»ductioii has greater competing power than another nationality or 
inode of production, wo can endeovor by a nuuiit<!> comparative study of the shops in 
question to separate the one cause from the other. After a (laroful stmly of some loO 
shops in New Vorh, (!hicago, imd Philadelphia, 12 have heen 8elo<;ted as represeuta- 
tive. Those aredoscrihed in detail in the following pages, and the accompanying 
<5omparative table (Table* 31, ijagcHU) has been drawn up showing the results reacheC 
in the later study of individual shops. This table should be referred to in ftdlowing 
the discussion. 

Only coat shops luive heen selocted for detailed study, since this gives a uniform 
basis. The manufacture of trouK<*.rR, vests, cloaks, etc., sliow similar oomparisons, 
wlneh iiave already been more brietiy referred to. 



Table 31.—ComparaHve ehomng of typical coat thops of different nationalit,es and modee of production. 
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It ‘will be Been that the shops seleoted oover fonr modes of prodnotion: Fint^ the 
journeyman tailor who makes the complete garment (No. A); second, the snooessor to 
the home shop (Nos. 7 and 8); third, the small shop (Nos. 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 12); 
fourth, the large shop or factory (No. 2 and 11). 

The shops also cover the two methods of employment, namely, the contract system 
(Nos. 1 to 10) and the direct employment by the manufactnrer or ^Mnside shop’’ 
(No. 11). There is alno one shop, No. 12, which is a ^^oonntry shop,” all of the others 
being located in large cities. 

The predominating nationalities represented among the employees are six: Jew 
(Nos. 1 and 2), Lithuanian (No. 3), Polish (Nos. 4, 6, and 6), Bohemian (No. 7), Ger¬ 
man (No. 8), Italian (No. 11). These are shops which may rightly be described as 
belonging to the natioualitleH named, although in all cjises certain pnrtsof the work 
are clone by a few persons of a ditfereiit nationality. Kiit there are two shops (Nos. 
9 and 10) where the nationalities are distinctly mixed, including Jews, Germans, 
Poles, Bobemiaiis, etc. 

Lastly, these Hho]>H are stdectod so as to exhibit men’s shops (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5) and 
women’s shops 4, 0, 7, 8). Here again only the predominating character is 

indicated, since certain 7 >arts, especially prcHsing, trimming, and hnsh(ding are 
always done by men, even in women’s shops. By preiloniinnting character is meant 
the rhai'actor of the ein^iloyeeN upon the machine ojierating and the basting. There 
arc also .'1 shops wliicli arc mixed ns to sexes (Nos. 9, 10, 11). 

TIio comparative study oftlicse shops is designed to show, as already intimated, 
tlie completing po\v<‘r of nationality, sex, and mode of prodnefiou. In each case is 
given the (sontract juice of the coat, which serves to iilentify the ijiiality of work; 
the labor cost of tile sanie and the tune recjiiired to make the coat; the wages per 
hour for the entire shop and for each of the three leading divisioim of labor, operat¬ 
ing, hunting, and pressing. Kach schedule is also acemujianied hy a commentary, in 
whicli tlie several factories are anaiy/od and the ililVerout shops compared. 

VII. THE TASK SYSTEM. 

Accompauyiug the inunigration of Jews, from 1878 to 1882, the remarkable ^‘task 
system’’w'as introduced in Now York. ThiRsystt^m produces at tlic preseul time 
pcrliajiH ouo-half tlie coats made iu that city. The task system is peculiar to the 
city of New York, where it originated and continues. It exists neither in otlier 
cities of the United States nor in other countries. It is pecnliur, also, to the Jewish 
shops. 

'I'he task system was the first real division of labor in coat shoi>H. It basa double 
characteristic. It is u “team,” or “set” of workmen, and the wagen are paid by Mie 
i)iece. The number of workmen in the set in 3: The machino operator, the baster, 
and the under liaster or finisher. The prosBing \h usually done by a fourth man, 
who is not a member of the team. With such nicety has this system beeu adjusted, 
tiirough the juessure of eompotition, that at the present time it is found that 1 

[ iresser can jircss more coats than 1 team can compilete in a day; and, on tho other 
land, 2 teams cun furnish more work than 1 piressrr can complete; consequently 
the standard shop in which four-fifths <*f the task work Is done is that of tlie “li- 
machine” shop, I e., the shop of 3 toains of operator, baster, and liuisher, to 2 
proNHers, Sewing on buttons and tackingpocketH is done by a girl working by the 
week. In many eases, originally, where the shop was small, tho contractor him¬ 
self was one of tho team, but at the jireBent time, with 3 teaniB, ho in the fitter 
orbusholman. Each team, therefore, as will he sron from the schedule of Kstahlish- 
ment No. 1, below, is composed of the following: 1 operator, 1 baster, 1 edge baster or 
finisher. To every 3 teamH, 2 pressors. Two girls for sewing on buttons, tacking 
{lockets, etc. One or 2 girls tor fell ng armholes and bottoms,etc. 

When the task system origiuateo with the Jewish immigrants, about the year 
1877, it took the place of the journeyman tailor in tlie ready-made work. Tho coat 
for which the tailor received $5 or $8 ns custom w'ork, and for which he received $2.50 
to .$3 iu the dull season as ready-made work, was made in these Jewish task shops 
for $1.60 to $2. At thic price tic Jews eameil as much and even more money than 
the merchant tailor. The latter made very little use of the sewing machine. * Most 
of th«i work on the coat was done by hand. When the division of labor was intro¬ 
duced in tho Jewish shops each particular diviHion became a trade in itself. The 
machine operator did not know how to do pressing or basting, the presser eould not 
do tho work of the others, and so on. The sewing-machine operator now became 
an important factor in the trade. He was able to do many parts of the work by 
machine that were formerly done by hand, and os a result the coat was made much 
qnlcker. Then again, the men who were engaged only in basting were able to do 
their work much qaioker and probably better. The same wae true of the presser and 
finishers. 
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In addition to the division of labor, the characteristic i)f the task system os diS' 
tingnishccl from a piece Hystcm cousists in the fiction that the workmen are earning 
a Hiandard amount of wa^ea per week. The scale originally dxod upon, anil adhered 
to at the prcHcut time, was $18 for the operator, $10 for the baster, and $7 to $9 for 
the girl edge baster or tiniaher, or $11 to $12 for the man edge baater who has lat¬ 
terly taken thi^ girl's placid >Sturtiug out upon this basis, it was found. 20 years 
ago, that a team could complete 8 or 9 cheviot coats ]>er day, with plain seunis 
and with welts on the outside. At this rate the price ]>or coat for the team was 
about 80 cents. The present price is only 28 to 35 <^ntB. 

The process by which the i»ri<;e of labor was reduced, following the great influx 
of Hebrews in 1882, was somewhat as follows: The contractor, who was, j^erhajis, 
hiiiiself a member of the team on a kind of cooperative l>asis with the others, would 
go to the manufacturer ami ask for w'ork. I'indiiig that theio was but little woik 
to be had, be would offer to tak(i the coats cheaper than the price theretofore ])aid. 
When he came hoim^, lie would tell his mon that there was m>t much w ork and he 
was »»blige<i 1o take it cheaper, and, since he did not want ti> reduce their wages 
and pay thorn less per day, all they would have to do would bt‘ f o make another coat 
in the task. That is, if they were accustomed to make 9 coats in the task, they 
would he re{inire<l to make 10, then 11, and so on. Tlic wages wore always rediicctl 
on the theory that they were not rcducotl at all, but the amount (»f labor increased. 
Jn this way iutenso speed was dovelopod. The men who bud been accustomed to 
making 9 coats in a task would make 10, and ho on up to 15, 18, and even 20, as is 
tho customary task at the present time. The limits be^an to be increased, in order 
to make the tusk iu a <lay. Within the last 3 years it is said by the men that it is 
only iu very rare cases that a set can make a task In a day; 1bat it is usual Ibr 
these sets of 3, even when working 12 or 13 lioiira per day, to make only 11 or 5 
tasks In a week. In jirevious years, they claim, iiion were able to make 7 and 8 
tasks or days’ work per week. 

'riuH increased number of coats x)er task juobably explains why, in tlio cvohilion 
of the trade, women could not hold their own as edge hasters and linishers. About 
1,500 to 2,500 girls have been driven oat and jiieii have taken their places at wages 
60 per cent higher. Tliis is because both the lioiirs and the siieed were increased 
continuously so that women were physiiadly unable to jierform the task. 

The task system, it is said, has two advantages: The men work Hubstantially by 
piecework and have a ]»or8<)iial iiiducemeDt to perform their work as <juickly as tlmy 
can, and, since they arc iu a team, <'ach has to keep up witli the others, so that a 
higher speed by uuyone induces higher speed by tho other two. 8o nicely are the 
mouibors of tiieso teams adjiistod to eacii other that l'rc<]nontly a baster or an o])ei'- 
ator is out of work i»oc.ftuse, for the time being, he can not lind the otbiT twtv mem¬ 
bers whose speed is exactly fitted to his. By thin <\iieer cooperative production in 
the form of team work, comiiinedwitU the personal interest of piecework, the Hebrew 
tailors in New York have devised whut is, perhaps, the most ingenious and ciVoctive 
engine of ovorexertiou known to modern industry. 

One reason why jiiecework and high speed have become the frame work of the con¬ 
tractors’ shops is probably because the Jewish people arc peculiarly (^ager to earn a 
big day’s wages, no matter at ivhat sacrifice. The Jewish w'orkman is willing to work 
very hard for this, and does not want to have it said that there is a limit to his <‘arii- 
ing capacity. It is the desire of the Jew to have his employment so arranged that 
he can speculate and bargain upon his earning capacity, and can make use of the 
Boasous. PtoceworU gives him that opportunity. Jn a rush season he will denmnd a 
decrease iu the number of coats to tiie task, making more tasks per week and conse¬ 
quently earning higher wages. If the work is hIock and the number of oou ts in the 
task is increaseii, be will speculalo upon his ability to work harder and still earn 
high wages. Usually he is anxious to acciiiimlate money and open nji a contractor’s 
sho]) for himself, or go into some kind of buHiiiess. It is not for love of hard work 
nor because of luck of other enjoyment that the Jew is willing to work so hard, but 
for the sake of getting rid of work. At the same time it is true regarding green immi¬ 
grants of all races that the conditions of a strange land stimulate them to the hottest 
exertion of which they are capable. The Jewish immigrant is peculiar only in that 
he is not by nature a wage-earner, and be keeps before himself continually the goal 
of emancipation from hard work. 

This characteristic of the Jew shows itooif iu bis irritation under the discipline of 
the factory. He is willing to work long hours, but does not like to have anyone dic¬ 
tate the time when he sbml begin work or stop work. Ho does not like to bo driven 
nor have his attention called to the fact that he bus not made much work. He wants 
to have freedom. This he usually has in tho contractor’s shop. He is very nearly 
“ his own boss; ” he can smoke, talk, run around, stay at work an hour longer, come 
in an hour earlier, or come later. The conditions of sweatshop employment which 
favor this are piecework with an almost complete absence of factory regulations aud 
factory management. The contractor’s shop is a sort of ideal worked out by this 
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individualistic people, which holds out a fair hope to everybody of some day becom¬ 
ing his own hoHB, and, to a certain extent, of being his own boss while still at work 
in the shop. It is mostly from the employees of the contractoi s’ shops that the con¬ 
tractors tbeiiiselves are recruited, and it is from both the einployocs and from the 
o<»ntractorH that the better class of help in the clothing trade, such as designers, is 
recruited. It is also from these same peo))le that tlie small clothing niaunlacturer 
starts out, building his trade np until lie becomes st large clothing manufacturer. 

Following is the schedule, in detail, of a ty}dcal shop of the task system. In 
explanation of this schedule it is necessary to tlescribe the usual method of iiguriug 
the contractor's interest in the amount of work done. It is us follows: 

Out of not less than $15 worth of work, whi<*li the contractor takes out from the 
manufacturer, he ]»ayB $11 to the operator; $2.6<J 1o tlio baster; $2 to the iinisher or 
edge baster. lu addition to this ho has to pay Ibr sewing on Imttons, felling arm¬ 
holes and bottoms, tacking pockets, triinining tlio coat and pressing, expressage, 
rent, oil, and repair for machines, etc. 

The pressing is usually done by the piec«*, at the rule of 8 cents }»er ideoc lor a 75- 
oent coat; the presser would get $1.60 to $1.80 out of the 

The women wlio loll the sleeves, at home, usiiully \\onld get 80 cents to $1. 

'I’he husheling, trimming, and fitting is nsually done by a man, who gets from $12 
to $15 per week, working at the rate of-1 to 6 cents for a 75-ocnt coat, or 80 cents on 
the $1.5 wortb of work. 

The girls who sew buttons on, in the shop, usually get from $4 to $7 a week. 


'I'ahuc 32. —('<ml and proJit of fottlraclor, on tank sifalem. 


[Tor Lnsk worlb of work ) 



.|3.tH) 


. 2. BB 


. 2.00 







. BO 


. 1.00 


.48 






Leaving a profit of $2.56 on each task. With three sets the balance would be $7.68 
per day, and f<»r 4^ days’ work per week, $34.56. Out of this the ciontractor must 
pay about $6 rent per and $3 for oil and repairs, leaving a net profit for tbe 

week of 4^ days oi $25.56. 

EsTAni.lSlIMKKT No. 1. 


(TmIc system; Now York; coat ahoy; fiwtyowor; cnntriM^tor, Jow; employees, Jews: lOemyloyees, 
hi .1 sets; 300 coats i>er week; IZ hours yor wook; sysleiu iDtroduciHl about 1877.] 

Ceuta. 

Contract price. 

Labor cost.. 

Average wages yier lionr.....-. 


Operator’s wages.... 

Baster's wages. 

Edge busters wages 
Pressor's wages. 


Hour. Work. 

Two- 

thirds 

year. 

Average 
per week 
piir yt'ur. 

Cents. 

20.0 $15.00 

18.4 13.00 

13.8 10.00 

16. e 12.00 

$520.00 
450.00 
346,00 
416.00 

110.00 

8.06 

6.66 

6.00 


Time per coat. 

Operator’s time per coat... ■ 

Boster’s time per coat. 

Edge baster’s time per coat. 
Presser’B time per coat. 


56 

48 

48 

48 

28 
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Cent*. 






Male .... 


IS 

$15.00 

$45, UO 





... do ... 

13.3 

13.3U 

30 00 

.1 

ICdge haKicr or fiiiialier .. 

... .do. 

— . 

....do .. 

10 

10.00 

30. IH) 

0 



....do. 

....do ... 

8 

12.00 

21.00 


'rnnitnor and isiHltelor 

... do. 

do 


G 

IS. 00 




0.00 

1 

lUiftoiiH and nwkine. 

. do. 

Fonialo. . 

....do... 

:i 

9.00 

'() 

OittBidi* (iiiiHhiiig (foiling). 

ItHlian. 

... do - 

... do . 

4 

2. Ou 

12.00 

jy 







177.90 


i 




‘ HC]tiiTn]ciit to iDRiclo /inifihot'H ut lU liotirR ]>**}' u (m-K . 


While tiui tank Hyatoni diaplaced the JoiirtiAyniaii tiiilor in tlio inannfaetnro of 
ready-mado coats, it ban itsolf in the past 5 years mot a cojnpotitoY in tlio factory 
or iarf^e shop, doscribed liolow as HKtabltNiuiient No. 2. In this contest the task 
systoin appears to be anti<{uat>cd and iincconuinica). During tlm 2r> years of its 
existence in Now York it slniws jio material <d)ang6. The division of labor is but 
slightly difiVront from wliat. it wjih originally. Wo now have the operator, baster, 
and odg<' baster or liniHlior, with a helper or two in each branch of work, just tho 
same as formerly, except that the edge baster or (inishcr is now a man, while i»rigi- 
nally this work was done by woimm. But the task itsoU', inHt<>ad of being 8 or It) 
coats, is now 20 to 24 c.oats. Tbe workmen iiiako up in overexertion what they lack 
in shop organi/atbm and division ol labor. The team system lacks elasticity and 
the power of expansion. 'I'lie <IiviHion of labor can go no fiirtiier than to jiass the 
coat through the harnls of not to exceeil 0 or H) persons. If the shop grows in si/<‘ 
tbe growth is not organic—it is segmentary. It can not add a man Iumh and a girl 
there, hut must add an entire team—in fact, it must add 3 teams lu order econom¬ 
ically t«» .•idjust the work of tho 2 prcssci's. 

There has, indeed, been a oumbersomo attempt during the past 10 years to intro- 
dtiee a further division of labor in the task system. It consists in a curious redupli¬ 
cation of tbe team. The operator in the original team becomes the first operat<»r, 
who does the parts re(|Uiring more careful work, lie takes with ,him another man, 
called “two-thirds of an operator,” who d<>es operator’s work requiring less skill, 
and who is paid two-third wages, and still a third man, called “one-third of an 
operator/’ who does the least skillful work and gets ono-thir<l pay. The same three¬ 
fold division is made for the basior and edge baster, so that there is also a “whole 
Inistor,” a “two-thirdfi baster,” and a “one-third baster.” A shop of this kind is 
called, not a three-team simp, but a “ two-team” shop, since it requires a whole man 
plus a two-thirds man plus a one-tliird man to make two “ wliole men.” This awk¬ 
ward subdivision is not making boadw'ay, but the oniire task system is yielding to 
tlio more elastic and organic; factory system. 


vni. THE EACTOEY SYSTEM. 

Quito recently what may be described as a factory system has been introduced in 
a few establishments in New York. This is known in tho trade as tho “Boston 
system” in order to distinguish it from the task system which is peculiar to New 
York. It is not really a “Boston system,” since it is found also in Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and elsewhere, bnt it has been slow to gain a foothold in Now Y'ork because 
the task system has met it by its unique capacity for overezertion. Now that it 
has been introduced on tbe basis of New York’s wages and standards of exertion 
those contractors who have adopteil it are confident of its future. The ^‘factory” 
employs f)0 to 200 persons, where the task system employs 10 to 20. It has a minute 
division of labor and an elasticity of expansion far beyond that of the task system. 
The following schedule of Kstablisbment No. 2 represents tills system. This is a 
shop employing lOi people and making 1,660 coate per week, at 75 cents each. 
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Estabushmskt No. 2. 

[Tftoiory B.THtom: Now Yorlt; o«>at aliop; steam power; contractor, Jew; employees, Jews and 
Italians:'}01 employees in oDoeystem; 1,650 coats per week; 60 hours pt)r wook; system introduced 
about 1897.] 

Cents. 

Contract price.—. *^5 

Labor coat.-.36.7 

Average wages per hour.-...-.. 14.7 


Operator’s wagon 
Baster'.s wages... 
rresser's wages.. 


Hour, 

Week. 

Two- 

thirds 

Average 
per week 

_ 

__ 

year. 

per year. 

Cents. 




550.1 

^12.00 

*416.00 

$8.00 

15.1 

9.00 

308.04 

5.92 

22 

Vd. 20 

457.CO 

8.80 


li. m 


Tim('per coat. 41 

Operator’s time per oo.'it. 67 

Bastor’s lime j>er coat. B4 

PrcBBor’s time per coat. 21 


Individual ocvupalionM iv ediaHidhiHcnl j\'o. 2. 


1 

Nuin ' 
Ih'f. ^ 

1 

Occnpiiflcm. 

i 

Nationality. 

Sox. 

Male. 

Week « 
jneco. 

Week. 

.iio .1 

.... do. 



..,lo . 





.do.■ 

... 






... .do ... 

W««»k. 

1 1 


.do .... 

... dt». 


.do".! 

.do. 


....do . 



.do. 

.do.... 

....do . 





....do , 




.do.... 

....do . 




.do .... 




... .do. 

... .do .... 


1 

Stitcliiiig under ixillars. 

Itiiltaii. 


....do . 













.do. 



1 





1 


.do. 



1 


_do. 










.do. 

.... do .... 

_do . 











i 

Jitutimj and edgv basting. 








Wwk. 



.do. 



2 




....do . 



_do 








1 


.....do . 








2 





1 



.do .... 





Male. 




.do. 



2 








Male. 


3 





1 



.do .... 


25 

! 






Male. 







Total earn* 


Warnings. 

iiigs for 
tbeuccupa- 


tiuu. 

$17.01) 

$17.00 

15.00 

15.00 

14.00 

14.00 

.06 

48.00 

16. (H) 

16.00 

17. ()0 

17 00 

15.00 

15.00 

la lio 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

10.00 

JO. 00 

7.00 

7.00 

6 . 00 

C. 00 

6.00 

C.OO 

14.00 

14.00 

10. 00 

20.00 

0. 00 

18.00 

8 00 

8.00 

6 . 50 

6.50 

9 00 

3.00 

17.00 

34.00 

15. 00 

1.5.00 


313.50 

14.00 

14.00 

13.00 

26.00 

12.00 

12.00 

11.00 

11.06 

10. 00 

40.00 

10.00 

10.00 

G. 00 

6.00 

8.00 

le 00 

7.50 

7.50 

7.00 

7.00 

12.00 

12.00 

4. .50 

0.00 

9. OO 

9,00 

6.00 

24.00 

7.00 

7.00 


226.00 

.08 

132. (H) 
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Industrial ooeapations tn esiahliskment No, 2 —Continued. 


Nnm- 

1 >«r. 


Ououpation. 


NationAlity. 


S«x. 


Siuheling and trimming. 


Foreman. ... 

Shorter. 1 .. 

LiDiiiK cutter.i.do . 

Trimming small lots. 1 .do . 

Bushelor...do . 

_do..do . 


Setoing bulloHt and tacking. 


MuttonB and tacking . Jew. 

_do. (ienonn . 

_do. Italian... 

Pulling baathig.s.|.do ... 


Male... 

_do . 

_do . 

.do . 

_d<». 

.....do . 


"Week or 
piece. 


Week. 

_do . 

... do . 
...do . 
....do . 


1 


do . 
,.do . 


FcUinif (" oufnde ” Jininhitig). 

IH , I’ollhig. 

a: ... <lo. 


21 I 

Tiw .' 


Wook. 
...do . 
...do . 
... do 


It-idhm 
Jow .... 


I Foiiialo . 
1.do .. 


I Piece 

.do . 


Earnings. 


«17.00 
1I>.00 
11.00 
12.00 
12.00 
7.00 


0.00 
7. ()() 
6. (H) 
3.01) 


.04 

1)4 


Total earn* 
ings for 
the ocoupft* 
tion. 


<17.00 
15.00 
11.00 
24.00 
24.00 
7.00 


113 OO 


4K. t)0 
7 00 
5.00 
3 00 

00. OO 


50. .)0 
0.44 


00. 00 
019.00 


I’hiB ]»articiilar shop, chouen aw ustabliBhiiiont No. lias boon solcctutl becanHc it 
Ih known in tbe tra<le throughout the country uh able to produce the clioai>cHt coat 
of thiH kiud. It Ih claimed by competing contractors in Now York ami other citioH 
that contractor No. 2 enjoys Iuh su]Uinorit.v because Iio employs immigrant labor and 
g<'ts it very cheaply; but* it cau safely be said, after a car«‘ful e.KainiDation of tho 
trade in general, tlaat (ho better grades of labor on this grade of work are naid more 
per hour in this shop tlian any ottier ]dace in the country. Also, tbe omployeos arc 
working 10 hours a day instea<l of 12,13, and 14 lionra, as is dono in competing shops. 
As regards the employing of immigrant labor, contmetorNo. 2 employs labor that 
has probably beeu in this country longer and Jms had better training than the major¬ 
ity of the tra<1o outside. The a<lvantage which this establishment has over other 
shops is in the mode of production. With its minute (liviHlon of labor, skilled labor 
is employed where skill is re<iiiired, ami unskilled labor where less skill is vecjuired. 

The labor cost on a coat, on the basis of 10 hours’ work a day, in establishment 
No. 2, is 5*1.7 o«*nt8. The labor cost on a coat in establishment No. 1, whore Iho 
division of labor is not so minute, is 50.3 cents, giving No. 2 an advantage of nearly 
4 cents. 

The time required to make the coat in ostablishinent No. 2 is 3 hours 41 minates, 
as compared with 3 hours .55 minutes, in the I’sse of No. 1, giving No. 2 an advantage 
of 14 miniit’es per coat. 

If the wages art; compared in their several divisions it will ho foun<i that the aver¬ 
age earnings of operators in establishment No. 2 are 20.1 cents per hour, working 10 
hours per day, or $12 per week; while in establishment No. 1 the operator earns 
20.9 cents per hour, w orking 12 hours, or $15 per week. 

Hut estaDlishiiient- No. 2 has 26 oiienitors of widely difToreut skill, whereas (ho 
operators in No. 1 are of equal skill. W© sboiild comnare the 0 [>erator 8 in No. 2 who 
are of the highest skill with those In No. 1 whoso skill is the same. In doing this 
we find that <»nt of the 26 operators in No. 2 there are 7 men who earn $15 to $17 a 
week, working 10 hours a day, while in establishment No, 1 the operators of the 
same skill are working for $15,12 hours per day. There are also in No. 2 tw'o inou at 
$14 a week, working 10 hours per day, making their w^es per hour higher than the 
men who work 12 hours a day for $15 a week in No. 1. Even the 2 men on the sohed- 
ulo who earn $12 a week each arc earning about the same wages per hour as the best 
in establishment No. 1. 

The same thing holds true with regard to the baster. The boster in establishment 
No. 1 gets on an average 18.4 cents per hour, working 12 hours a day, amounting to 
about $13 per week, while the baster in eHtablisbment No. 2 gets 15.1 cents per 
hour. But In the case of No. 2 the baster includes the edge baster also on the basis 
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of 15.1 conte, while in No. 1 the edge baster gets only 13.8 cents per hour; so that 
if in establishment No. 1 the baster and the edge baster were combined and an 
average drawn as in No. 2. It would be found that the basters get about the same 
amount in both cases. AVoen the wages for the baster are computed it will be found 
that in No. 2 there is one man who gets $14 a week, working 10 hours, while the 
skilled baster in establishment No. 1 gets only $18 a week, working 12 houn a day. 

With regard to the edge baster or finisher we find that in the oase of No. 1 the 
skilled finisher works 12 noiirs a day in order to earn $10 a week. In establishment 
No. 2 there are 2 skilled finishers who get $10 and $12, working only 10 hours a 
day, and others at $9, $8, and $7, while there are 2 at $8 a week who earn per 
hoar about the same and even a trifle more than the skilled basters in establishment 
No.l. 

But the output of the basters is about 60 per cent greater. Tlie basters in estab¬ 
lishment No. 2 baste a coat in 54 minutes as against 86 minutes in No. 1. Conse¬ 
quently, while establishment No. 2 pays even bettor wages for skilled labor than 
does estabUshinent No. I, and requires the employees to work only 10 hours per day, 
as compared with 12 hours in tiie latter case, they arc able, to produce a coat cheaper 
than <'Htaldi8hmcnt No. 1. On both the question of wages for skilled help and the 
question of time eonsnmed per coat No. 2 has the advantage. 

In view of the counter argunmnt. which would naturally suggest itself that, grant¬ 
ing establishment No. 2, with its factory system, pays higher wages to a few extra- 
skilled enqdoyees, yet this is likely to be o<mnterbalanced by the larger proportion 
of <;bcap help*, the following comparison is oflere<l: Taking an average wngt‘ of $9 
l)er week us the dividing line between cheap help and skilled help, ainl calling those 
who receive $9 and less per wcidc the cheap hel]) and those receiving over $9 the 
skilled liolp, it will be seen from the schedule that establishment No. 1 has 9 
employ ees, or 47 per cent of the whole number, receiving more than :159, and 10 oin- 
jiloyecH, oj'53 per cent of the whole number, receivingii'9 or less; and ostablish- 
juent No. 2 has 48 employees, or 46 per cent of tbo whole number, rocoiving over $9 
per week, and 56 employees, or 54 per cent of the whole nmnbor, receiving $9 or loss 
per week. In ot her words, in establishment No. 1 53 ]H5r c<}nt of the* employees are 
clieap help, and in ostaldishment No. 2 54 per cent of the employees are choai> help. 
The proportions between skilled and cheap help in each establishment arc practi- 
eully i^lentical. 

'fhe reasons for the? choapor cost of production and the better conditions in estab¬ 
lishment No. 2 are to be found in the greaU'r skill and speed acquireil where th<* labor 
is minutely divided. A man w'ho mak-es only piKkcts can make more pockets and 
b<*tter ]»ocket8 than the man who makes a whole coat, and moreover he can do this 
without tlie basting ro(|uirod by the latter, thus reducing the time and cost of the 
0 }>oratton. As a cou8e<(nonee tiio jmeket makeiTj in the Targe slH)p8 earn about $16 
per week w'orkiiig 10 hours a day, while the first-class skillod operator in the small 
slioj) will have to work 12 Incurs* ])er day in order t-o make $15 per week. The same 
thing is true with regard to the man who sews around coats or stitches Croats. More 
eflb iency and skill arc acquired i»y didiigone thing, and higher wages are earned, 
oven though working a less number of hours per week. 

It is generally claimed in the trade by people who are running large shops like 
No. 2 that the only advantage which the small contractor lias over them is in run¬ 
ning his shop for unlimited hours. U. will be seen from the schedule that this idea 
is verified in figures, Kstablisliment No. 2 pays as good and even better wages than 
No. 1, and produces a c<»at in loss time and at less cost ]»er coat with 10 hours work, 
than No. 1 with 12 Jjours a day. If the labor of all shops wore limited to 10, either 
through the strength of a labor union or through legislation, the following would 
probably bo the result: Shop No. I would be compelled to increase tlie wages of its 
employees 20 per cent in order to enable them to earn the same wages in 10 hours 
that they now earn in 12 hours. This, on the assumption that the intonHitv of exer¬ 
tion would not be increased, would inci’ease the cost of the operating and hasting 
20 per cent. This assumption is not wholly valid, because, with ineroased energy, 
owing to shorter hours, the increased cost would not bo ijuite as great. 'I'ho present 
cost of operating and basting is 46 3 per cent per coat, and an increase of 20 per cent 
would be 9.3 cents. Even now shop No. 2 has an advantage of 5 cents on a coat, and 
an increase of 9.3 cents would bring the a<lvantage up to 14.9 cents per coat. With 
such a difference, or even with less difference in the cost of prodnetion, the task 
system would disappear before the factory system. 

A probable reason which may be mention^ why shops of this kind have not come 
into the trade more largely is that the Jews do not submit graciously to this form oj 
production. Establishment No. 2 must enforce discipline; everybody must be on 
time. There is not as much freedom as in the sniall contractor's shop. Many .Jewish 
o]ieratorB, basters, and edge baetors would prefer to work 12 hours a day in a shop 
where they could have freedom than 10 hours in a shop where discipline is mi essen¬ 
tial part of tbo mode of production. 
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AuotJier reaHon why ostablishment No. 2 has not developed further is because of 
the amount of money required to eatabliah it. ITie contractor who can save $2,000 
usually invests it in the manufacture of clothing himself. He claims that there is 
not miicli money lor the contractor who is working for a clothing manufacturer, but 
tliere is money in inanniacturing for oneself, oven on a small scale, utilizing the 
labor of the small contractor. Couseqneiitly, contractors, instead of investing their 
money in larger oontraotor’s shops, have made a practice of beginning to manufac¬ 
ture clothing themselves on a simill B<;al6. There has, indeed, been a number of large 
manulacturers who have estahlished Just such shops as establishment No. 2, known 
as “inside shops ” to distinguish them from tlio contractors’ shops. But it sooms 
that u inannfactnrcr can not produce a 75-cent coat in the large factory (juito as 
cheaply as the contractor cun produce such a coat in the largo factory" A hired 
superintendent is not usually able to obtain as cheap results as those obtained by a 
skillful contrn< tor. But in these large inside shops a bettor grade of ci>at, costing 
$1.50 to $d, is made to great advantage, while the 7r»-cent coat (ami the groat major¬ 
ity of coats aro from (muts to $1) is made in shops of tlio class of establiahineut 
No. 1. Probably r)0 per cent of the 75-cent coats arc made in shops of this class and 
the rest is distributed through other shops, leaving probably not more than 5 per 
cent ol‘ the 75-ceiit coats in ostahlishiuents like No. 2. 


K.htablisiimknt No. 2. 


(Hyslem: York, coat shoji. hK'iuii jiowcr. coiitraclor. LiilniaTiiaii; omplojooij, 

I.tliiiiaiiiatiH. r>7 einjuo\i‘<'H lit H) ti-anm, 000 cimiIh jut wi-rk. ojHirntors and button sowers 10 
lumra, ttUiors, 11 hours.] 

(lontraotitr’s pi lot'. 

Labor cost. 

AvtiruKc wages per hour 


CentH. 

75 

07.5 
- Vl.l 


Operator's v> ages .. 

Jiastcr’s wngoB. 

Kdge haster'a wuget 
ProBaor’s wages..... 


Hour. 

Week. 

Two- 

thirds 

Avorago 
jmr wotjk 


1 

year. 

por year. 

Cents. 




IS. 7 

$11.22 

$mo2 1 

i »7.4fi 

i:i.B 

0.00 , 

:-n 2 . 00 1 

1 0.00 

9.16 

6. or> 

20H. 00 1 

1 4 00 

10.9 

11.20 1 

m. 2» 

7.46 


I 


CeiiiB. 


Cofli of operating per coal. 

Cost. 4»t' bast ing jkm' coot .'.'!.**!!!!!!*!*** 25 5 

Cost t»I' jiroaslng per coat. .111.!9 3 


Timt' per coat. 

Oporabir’s time ]»er coat,.. 

basier't) time pur <-uat.. 

Kdgu bastcr's time per coat. 
PreBHor'ts time per coat.. 


JndimdttaJ owupations in estabHbhnwnt No. S. 


Num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

bex. 

Week or 
piece. 

Cost 

per 

coat. 

Earnings 
per weok. 

Total earn¬ 
ings per 
week for 
the occupa¬ 
tion. 

10 





Cents. 



10 

Baster. 







10 

Edge baster. 

.do. 

.do- 

-do... 

10. e 

6.05 

6o!so 

1 








1 





1 a..-! 



3 






DO* 60 

2 

yorcinan and con- 

.do. 


-do ... 

5.1) 

16.00 



tractor. 







5 

Buttons and tacking. ■ 


Toinide ... 


6.0 

6.00 


15 

Outside tinishers^. 

It^ian. 

.do.... 

Piece... 

4.0 


24.00 

57 





87.6 


402.70 





. 



I Estimated equivaloDt to 6 inside finisLers at 10 hours per day. 
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KBtabliBhnieiitNo. 3 is a Lithuaniau »liop in Hnmkiyu. The people omployod in 
tliia class of shops number several linndred. The nu>de ot lu'odnctioii is (juite simi* 
lar to that in the .lewish task-Kystcm shop. Intleed, the Lithuanians probably learned 
their jmc-nliar division oi’ labor from the dows. They came from the same localities 
in Russia, and a number oi them speak the jargon ol the .b'ws. lAke the shop 
described in scliedulo No. 1, which makes almost the same class of work, the Lith- 
naniana ha\<' an operator, a liastcr, and an edge hastcr or finisher, in teams. They 
work with steain power, in shojjs of lb maohnies and more. 'I’he earnings are 
divided in about the same way as in tbe dewdsh shops, oxcci)t that the contractor 
gets a smaller share. Out of -flS worth of work the ojjcrator gets 25 per cent, or 
$3.7.5; the bnster gets 3-1 per cent and pays, in turn, the edge bastcr or finisher 40 
]»or cent, so that ont of the $15 worth of work tlie baster gets $3.00 and the edge 
haster gets .$2.04, Together the operator, baster, and finisher ^,mt .$><.85 out of the 
$15 worth of work, instead of the received hy thi' team in the Jewish Khoi>. 

Tliercrore tht' labor cost on n 7.5-<5ent coat is 07.5 cents instead of 5ih3 cents, leaving 
the contractor ubalan<-e of H cents, in8toa<l of alamt 15 cents in the case of the Jew¬ 
ish shop. 

Probably lh(5 r<5JiHon why these Lithnanian contractors can manage onH cents 
instcjul of 15 cents is hecrinse their shops are usually larger, having 10 or more 
machincK inslead of 3. 

Notwithstamling the smalbT share of tlie contractor and a ]»ieco price per coat 14 
per cent higlicr than that of the Jewish t-oaiii in the task shop of ostablishnitmt \o. 
1, yet the Ijithiianian (uirnings are smaller fhan tliose of th<‘ Jews. 'I'liis is partly 
becaust' tlie Jews work longer hours ami partly l)o<‘anHo they an' (piicker and more 
inteiihe in tludr work. The Lithuanians are mainly large and robust men, hut aro 
not HO ^^ell adajited to tin' rapid and artistic kind of work reiiuired in the sewing 
trade. 

The Jewish operator is aide to make a coat in 43 minutes, while the Lithuanian 
operator reipuies an hour to make the K.amo caiat, so that while the price for labor 
})aid to the LitJinanian is liiglu'r, yet, siiico be works so much slower, his earnings 
aro h?HH, In the Jewish shop t he operator <‘arns $15 per week, working 12 hours per 
day, as against the IJbuaiiian operator $11.22 for 10 hours’ work. 

the same faefs are true with regard to the luister and edge luistor (or linishor). 
In the Lillinauian shop it will be H«a*u that the baster rocelves 13.0 cents per hour, 
while tin' baster iu the Jowisli shop earns IK. I cents per hour. The Lithuanian edge 
baster earns 0.2 cents ])(‘r hour; tlu'Jewish edge baster earns 15.H cents per hour. 
The earnings of the pnisser aro about the same in botli shojis, although tlio Jewish 
presser, who works by the piece, gets a soincwbat smaller pcrcentap' tlian the 
Lithuanian, who works by tin' week. Pressing r©i)iiiroH a good deal of bard phys¬ 
ical labor au<L less skill than operating or tiiiisliing, and although the Litlmauians, 
who are stronger than the Jews, get a^ higher j)rice ]>er ])ieco, yet they earn about 
the sa.ine wages per week. 

Comparing the wages on tiio basis of 8 niontlis worked during the year, it will bo 
seen that when tho Lithuanian machine operator earns $11.20 a week while working 
10 Inuirs a day, or $387.1K5 a year, his average weekly wages for the year are $7.40. 
The Jewish oi>erator in eslablisluncnt No. 1, on the other hand, while working 12 
hours a day, earns $15 a wetsk. On the basis of H months worked during the year he 
earns an .av<>rago of $10 per week or $.*>20 per year. Put making a. compariKou 
betweim the two nationalities on t he basis of a lO-boiir day, it is seen that the Jew¬ 
ish operator under the task system Avorking 10 hours per <lay eanis $12 per wookj in 
contrast to the Lithuanian wlio iuiras .$11.20. 'I'his shows a diltercnci' in tho earning 
capacity of tlie two nationalities of 7.25 jr'I cent in favor of tin' Jewish operator. 
When, however, the element of time is introduced, the difference is more pronounced. 
The Jew', working 12 hmirs instcatl of 10, or an increase of 20 per cent in time over 
the Jjithuaninn, i-arns $520, or $10 a w'cek, in contrast to $387.96, or $7.4.0 a week, 
which is an increase of 34.03 jier cent. In other words, the two nationaliticH, work¬ 
ing tlie same number of hours on virtually the same kind of work, show a difference 
in earning capacity of?.25 per cent in favor of the Jewish workman. Put the Jew, 
by working 20 per cent longer, is able to earn 34.03 per cent more than the Lithu¬ 
anian. 

The same dilference between the nationalities is brought out in an examination of 
the bastors. The Jewish baster in establishment No. 1 earns $13 ]»er week when 
w’orkiug 12 hours a day, or $10 a week for a 10-honr day. The Jjithuanian baster in 
establishment No. 3 earns $9 per week on the basis of 10 hours. In the same class 
of work and for the same time there is thus a difl'erenco of 11 per cent in the wages 
earned, in favor of the Jew. 

Introducing the element of time, the difference is more marked. Hy working 12 
hours per day instead of 10, or an increase cf 20p©r cent, the Jew earns $13 per week 
or $450 per year for 8 months, and $8.66 per weea for the year, which is anet inoroase 
of 44.33 per cent over the earnings of the Lithuanian. 

607a-23 
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'J'lio difference is farther brought out in comparing the finishers or edge basters 
In the Jewish sliop the earnings per week for a 12-honr day are $10, nr for 8 montht 
$346.32, and an average of $6.66 for the year; while for alO-honr day they are $8pei 
week. The difference in earning^ hetweon these nationalities, taking the lO-houi 
day, is, then. .32.36 per cent in favor of the Jew; while taking the Jew on the hash 
of the 12-honr day, in comparison with the 10-honr day of the Lithuanian, the dif 
ference in earnings is 63.70 jier cent in favor of the Jew. The presser, getting $11.2( 
a week, or $388 per year, will average during the year $7.46 per week. 

It will ho seen that tliis lathnaninn labor, while receiving percent 14 per ceni 
higher piece pirice, is able to earn less wages per week, showing tbai, cheap labor it 
not really cheap in all cases. This Lithuanian team system, while it suffers in com 
parison with the .lewish team system, sullcrs still more in comparison with the fac 
tory system. It represents but a remnant of the clothing mannfaeturo and niusi 
necessarily disappear before the greater ei-onomy of a more niinnte subdivision o 
labor. It'ninst ho added that the majority of these men receiving .$1 to $7.46 ]>ei 
week for the year are married men, living jn a large city, wdth families to support, 

Kstahi.isiimknt No. 4. 

(Fncioiy Rtmn • ^niicago cfnit ‘-onfrju'ljir, .h-vv, cmj»l 4 >v(' 0 .s. I’tilisli women «iin 

III im«' Kynt<5in. 400 roa!« por wfek, 60 Jjourw ])t‘r week. intunliicci 

nimni 1 ■ ■ 

('clitH 

(^mifnu’ior’s ]iri<I . 

LnWoi i nut'. 

Avtir.iy:«' ■wh^ch per bma 



Oprrator’H . 

UiiHler’s waycM. 

I’i'i'hsit’ji \\ . 


(JoHt <»ro]M'nitiiip:. 
('ostof .. 

(JoHt iM’ pn‘M»ini:.. 


Tiini' per . 

Openit^n'H tiiiu' cont 
Himter'M Him'por ('{mt . 
l’reMHi'r‘« time ]»cr cout . 


1 ' 

' Two- 

’ A vf'rat'o 

, JT.mr i Work 

1 llitnle 

per week 

1 . _ 

! .'‘‘Jii*- 

per yenr. 

^Vn/.v I 



l.'l 2 ; $7 . 

' !i'274 r)« 

j ^r,. 

i:»2j 7.1.2 j 

274.50 

\ 5.28 

17.7 10 62! 

IG 

' 7 08 


i 


.. 2:«. 7 
. V.i y 

.. H 

li. ni 
. 4 48 
. I 4H 
. 1 S 
27 


fvdindiial ocrujmtiovn in eKtohliMhment Xo. f. 


Ck't'upation. 

KnlniiiHlii}'. 

Sox. 

Week 

or 

pioee. 

Eiu ninjffi. 

’J'otnl onrn* 
iiijr-s for 
the. ut‘en]»a- 
tion. 

Ojurntorn. 












,1..^ 



....do .. 

y. 00 





..do .. 

8.00 


Sow ing imeki'lH. 

_d<». 

.do ... 

... d<» . 

8 50 

25 50 



.. do .... 


8.50 



p,d«. 


do 

6 00 









.do. 



5. on 



_d«. 

Male. 

_do .. 

n. 00 







05.00 


_du. 


....do ... 





. ...do_ 

....do . 

9. DO 




.do .... 

....do ... 

7. 00 

7. 00 

.do . 


.do .... 

... do .. 

6 50 

19. 50 

Under premier.. 


Male. 

....do ... 

10. 00 

10. 00 






55. 60 

I’reMmTft... 

.do. 

.. tlo- 

IMoee... 

.08 

3J 00 
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Individual ocmpaitons No, 4 —Continued. 


1 Occupation. 

Katioiiality. 

Sax. 

Week 

or 

piece. 

EamingB. 

1 Total earn- 
1 inga for 
,tho (Kjcupa* 

1 tion. 

j Trimming and hntheliiu^. 







l»ol«. 



#13.00 
9.00 

$12. 00 
9.00 



.do_ 



1 



2: 





31 00 



; f’ciimic . .| 


2.r>u 

10,00 




! ' 




J5.00 

00 

1 1.do. 

I Jew.' 

.do_ 1 

IMofc*... 

.05, 


-..J.i 


1 



30. 00 

:i2 1 


1 



220. 50 


Estaljlisliinent No. 1 is tJio kIio}) of a Joi\vi«h contractor, employing in tlio main 
Polish fcmalft hel|). It is this c.Ijibh of shops tliat arc tho most formidahle competi¬ 
tors in tho trade in ('bicago. Contra-ctors >vho have entered this husiness, employ¬ 
ing tluH (dasH of help, have been qint^prosperoiiH. 

If schedule No. 4 is compared with hcJkmIuIo No. 1 it will ho seen tliat tho IaI)or 
on a coat is 58.4 ceiilH as against 59.HeentH in tho taj*k shop, and ithas an advantage 
of loss than 1 cont per coat. I’rohahly oven tiiis julvantago is otlkot hy the dilVcr- 
onco in thnquality of the coat. Tho Jewish ojicrators and haslers are bettor trained 
and tho coats made in the .Jewish «bo]>s are on the whoh* more artistic and have a 
h<d tt r appoaranco. 

Comparing tho ditl'crcnt divisiong as to tho jn-ioo of labor it will !«* soon that tho 
advantage is rather on tho side of est^ihlishmoiit No. 1, with .Jewish help. Tln^ cost 
<»f oporatiug in tho case of No. 4 i.s 2:1.7 ceiite, whil(^ in the case of No. 1 it is only J5 
con i M per coat. 

'I'ho lime required for ojiorating in ostahlishmont No. I is 1 hour 40 minutes, but 
the time re(juir«d for operating in eHtahlishment No. 1 K only 4:t minutoH. The 
principal saving iu No. 4 is in tho Inrsting, and as it is tlio hasting that iinlicatcs 
quality, this saving is somewhat elloctod at the expense of quality. 'Pho cost of 
hasting in the ease of No. J is 23.:-l conts, while in the case of No. 4 it is 13.tt centa. 

When the wages and income <if No. 4 jind No. 1 are conquircd, it will ho scon that 
tho advantage is in favor of tho .Jewish sho]). lu No. 1 the ojmrator will earn por 
hour nearly 21 coats, while in No. 1 she will earn only about 13 cents. 

Tho bastor in No. I will earn jier hour IH cents, while in No. 4 tho luistor will oiirn 
only about-13 cents. The .Jewish task shop has the advantage both in wages and in 
cost por Coat, considering thii (piality, compared with the factory system employing 
girls, ev<m though the latter arc good, steiwly liolp working for .sinail W'agcs. 

but when’establishment No. 4 is compared with c-Ntablishmcnt No. 2, tho advan¬ 
tage is on tho side of No. 2, namely, the Jew ish sh<)p employing men under tho fac¬ 
tory system. Tho difl’erence is about as follows: 

Co7Hj}ariiio7i of estahUiilimunfN .V««. / and ,J. 


Esttibllshmeut. 


No. 4 
No. 2 


habur 

! j\ 114*mployo<‘s. 


liaater and idge 
buHlttr. 

[■oat per 



Averau.. 



coat. 

[ Averogo 

Timvi)or 

A vei’ag«> 

Titne con- 


j wagr**. 

coat. 

" I Himii'd. 1 

wagcM. 

Huniod. 

Cenlit. 

denis. 

h. 1«.' 

' •'rtiis h. m. 

i'i'nit, 


.58.4 

12.2 

4 4K ' 

]:i 2 . 1 -10 

i:5.1 ; 

1 03 

55 

14.7 I 

3 41 

2».l ' 57 

1 I 

15.1 

54 


Establishment No. 2, therefore, has the advantage at every point, showing tliat 
while the labor of women is cheaper |Mjr hour and jior week than that of men, the 
labor cost on a garment is less in the shoji employing men, even when iiaid almost 
double the wages paid the women. This will bo further shown in a number of cases 
as tho schedules are followed up. The reason why the contractors employing Polish 
women have been able to crowd out the Bhu])8 employing Jewish mou in Chicago is 
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i)robalilv lioiiiinNo tlicso contractors first introdiicod tlio factory A'stom ratlior tliii 
liccaiiHo'thcy cm ployed J'olishwoiiiBii. It was the factory system .aid not the Polia 
women that tlircw the .lowiah Hho])a out of Imsinoss, and when tl ■ tactory system 
introduced in a Jewiali shop the .Jewish operator ami hasti'r, men at miieh highi 
wa^ms, evidently eaii h(dd tlieir own in competition and can iirieliice a eoat Just i 

choaid'v as ean lie done with female lalior. 

'fho eliaraetei-istie.s of Hie .lews already mentioned will partiall ^ 

iiennitted themselves te he driieii out of hnsiiioss lallier tliiin es .iHish l lie l.n loi 
system. Tlicy prefer work in tlie small shop so as to avoid tl I,'', 

naturally aoeomiianies the larpe factory. There is a eliaiiKe m iv takiiii; J 1. i. i 
Chicago in the large sho|iH where .lews aro employed, and tlie . .vision ol lahor 

lieiiig iiitrediieed ill the hotter grades of w ork. 

Pr7d.aldv another reason wliy tlie .lows and Hohe.iiimns have h. en driven out .u 
r< placed h'y I’nles is hceaii.se hot,li Ihe .lews and Boheiiiiaiis wen gn entn nnnii 
nnioiis and going on strikes and insisting on their i.riee lor lahoi 1 he ! »h-s Ini.' 
worked wiiile tlie otliers were on strike, .so that elothiiig maimlaei iiiers cm oiimui 
very strongli the J'olisli sliops, even while they were leaninig tin- trade, so a-- 
sueeeasfiilly'defeat the tailors’ onions. 


Kstaiilishment No. 5. 


lF;u5liory Hyateui: Kn»oklyn; loftii Hliop; Hl4)um power; (lontnM'tor, .low; employ* FoIom, Jew 
Itdilians; 50 employocn in oiio uyutom; J.OOO <»)atH per w€>ck.; (>6 liourn jiiir week ; syaroiii establish' 
about 1807.] 

(kmi 

(loutnwit. price (IitumI emit). li| 

Ijiilior <i<ist. iti 

Avci'Uijc wukCH per limir. 14 


Oporainr’H M-aifcs 
Jkisler’s wiifjcM .. 

wa^ctt . 



Avenij 

|KT W(H 

])er ym 


$7. 

t. 

(5. 


Ccul 

of operalluf;. H 

Cost of baslniii. 

(lost Ilf prossliiif.li 

Cost of tniiimiutf nml busholuig. 1 

li. 1 

Tinio per coat.1 ti 

Operator’s timi' jier coat. Je 

Ihistfr's tnno /icr <’ottf. li 

J*i‘cSBCT's tjuiojicrriirtt...-. 13 


Individual occupations in entahliskmeni No. 5. 







'I’otal oar. 

OcRupatiou. 

Nntloiuilify. 

Sox. 

AV^ock or 
l>lecu. 

Fornhigs. 

ings for 
the ocen- 




.. 

]iatioii. 



Mule. 


$7. 50 

$7.t 

.do. 

.do. 

.do — 

... do... 

8.00 

«.( 

Pochut maker... 

.do. 

.do .... 

....do... 

J2.(K) 

30. ( 


l*olo. 

.do.... 

...do... 

12.00 

84. ( 

LiniuB maker. 

Jow. 

.do .... 

_do... 

11.UO 

11. ( 


Polo. 

.do_ 

....do... 

11.00 

44. ( 


-do. 

.do .... 

... do... 

10.00 

50. ( 

Sewing around. 

SliteliJng. 

Sewing in sleeves. 

.do. 

.do — 

....do... 

17.00 

17. ( 

Jew. 


....do... 

16. 00 

^ 16. ( 

Pole. 


....do... 

18.00 

16. < 


25 
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Individual ocvupitiionH in miahUfthmeni No. .'I—Continued. 








Total oanj- 

Num- 

bei. 

Oci'.Qpat-ioi). 

N.UinDaIity. 


Week t»f 
pioc'o. 


ingft fof 

the ocrji- 








I’olo. 

Male. 

Wook... 

$7. 00 

$7. 00 




.do ... 

....do ... 

7. Oil 


1 

3 

()ir]>i« . 



....do ... 

f>. <10 

r. 00 

... do. 

.do... 

_do... 

10. (H) 

:n) 00 



.do ... 

_do... 

11.00 

lil' 1)0 


.d. . 

. . .do. 

.do... 

....do... 

11*. 00 

24 no 

30 

1 

. 1 __ 




00 

. 

HimItT. 

It alum. 


\Vt'<4k... 

7.00 

14.00 




— - 


. 

.do ... 

....df>-.. 

18. 00 

18. 00 



.do. 

.do ... 

....do ... 

IG. 00 

16.00 







34. 00 







_-r-=r.2= 






5.00 

.moo 



.do. 



5.00 

10. 00 
4.00 






4.00 

1 


.do. 

Male. 


8.00 

3.00 





5.00 

6.00 






11 






52.00 






48 






isTso 







Katahlislimont No. 5 produces what is probably the (cheapest lined coat in the 
United States, namely, a coat trimmed, stitched, pressed, felled, Imttonholes made, 
and buttons sewed on and ready for the customer, for 19 ♦•ents. The cost of produc- 
^liou on this class of goods has fallen mon) than in any other branch of clothing 
iianufacturo, the })rc8ent contract i)rico being 19 cents compared with a price of 40 
to 15 cents 10 years ago. 

The striking chara<!tcriHti( s of this shop are its minute division of labor and the 
amazing speed of the workmen. Kacb man does one particular kind of work, in 
whi(‘h ho develops groat skill and high speed. It is possible for the o]ierat<or to do 
fairly good work withotit the help of the baster. ConsofjTicntly tho cost of basting 
ea<^h coat is only one-half cent, comparc-d with 29.3 cents in the task shop No. 1, and 
19.7 (^onts in tho fa.c-tory shiip No. 2. The l^sistei'^s time is only 2.B minutes, compared 
with 43 miiintcH in No. I and 54 minutes in No. 2. Of coiirso, this elimination of the 
bastt r depreciates tlie <|naUryof the co.it, but it is compensated to a remark able 
extent by the iiutrcased skill of tho operator. 

The <mtire time reqiiirwl for a. coat is only I hour (> minutes, compared with 3 
hours 55 miiiutos iti No, \ aud 3 hours 41 niiniitos in N<u 2. The total labor cost is 
16.1 cents, compared with 59.9c.entJi in No. 1 and 55.7 cents in No. 2. 

Inmiigraiitand green labor can only come into this shop partially, since it reijuiros 
trained men to keep up the speed that has been devehqied. More actual work pur 
hour by the individual is incorporated in a coat in thie shop tlian in any other class 
of sho]). Polisli men operators have lieroduvcloj)©d equal, if not greater, speed than 
•Jews are able to develop under similar conditions. 

The I'oles before immigrating to this country were farmers. They came from more 
robust stock than the .lows and their endurance is greater. Wlien once tlu‘y become 
a part of this machinery they deveh»p uaonnoii.s speed. 

If wo examine tlu^ w.agcs wo shall iind that thu average earnings jjor hour are but 
little less than tho oaniings in those sbopH which produce a better class of goods. 
The earnings per hour are 14.7 c«mts, compared with 15.1 cents in No. 1 ainl 14.7 
c<‘iits in No. 2, which make 75-cent coats, and 11.8 cents in No. 11, which makes a 
$1.49 coat. Those comparisons, however, are not (piite paiallel, since on the 19-cont 
coat there is more operating proportionate to the total <5<»Ht than on the more expen¬ 
sive coats. If operators alone are compared it will bo seen that these Polish opera¬ 
tors receive 17.6 cents per hour, whereas the Jews in No. 1 receive 20.9 <‘.eDt8, aud in 
No. 2, 20.1 cents. liy tne week the operafors receive $7,50 to $17, the majority get¬ 
ting $10 to $12. The cheap cost of production does not resolt mainly from low wages 
compared with other shops but from a minute division of labor, steam power, and 
great skill and speed. 
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THK INDnSTllI AI- COMMISSION:—IMMIGBATIOS. 


K^TAnUSUMKNT Xo. 6. 

fKiiolAiry 1io\r* cu;if gtm jhiwiT; c«ntract.i>r, I’olo; otnployeos, 1'oliHh 

woini'ii ani[ jiii N, 17 ciiiiiioxres. lioU nmta ]m r : fiO IionrH ]«*r wci^k.j 


dents. 


Con{riu-J prmi (lined rnul) ... U(l 

lijibor «'(Mj.26 

Aveia^ie WHOfrt jiei'liunr... 8,9 


()l>eifitor’M wag<‘s.. 
J’UHtei 'h wajjes ,. 

J’ressei H ... 


Coh( o!'i»)ier»(,in^ .... 

(Jowl oC iiJiwhiij''_ 

C«>wt of presHiiio _ 



i i 

Two 

Avi'r.igo 

1 Hour. 

( «M‘k. ! 

thirds 

. per week 

: 

1 i 

year. 

jK;r yi-nr. 

^ {'eiifg. 

' ‘ 



1 7. r» 

$4.50 , 

.$15G.OO 

$3.00 

9.1 

5 46 ' 

180.2S 1 

1 3. VA 

‘ n.r, 

C.90 j 

2:«l. 20 

4.66 




CVlllH. 
. 10.3 


3. 1 
5.7 


Time ]n'r coat ... 
Operalor'w Mum- p 
JkiHlei ’k fiiiie ]u-r 
time Jiel 



L. ID. 

1 2t 
20.0 
30 


JinUrtdiutl ocvNputionii, rxhthltslnnfiit A’o. V. 


Oei'np.ifion, 


1 S(nv!j»ff slees ea. 

I 1 'oi‘kei, maker. 

1 ....do. 

2 I Lining; tnaker 
1 ’ Sletn e miikei. 

1 (Janv.iw iiiaKi r 
1 SliLeltiii}; eouti 


I Totid oiirn- 
Kurninjjw. liuRR for the 
loccupation. 



EHtal»liHlnnoiit IVo. G omi»](>ys f(*innlo Polish help doinj^ the main sewinjf and bast¬ 
ing au<l i>rotlnoos the ehoapest coat of that claas of work that is made in Chicago. 

If wc ooinpaiic this cMtahlishniout with No, 5, a shop doing similar work and em¬ 
ploying the same nationality, hut employing men instead of women, we shall fiee 
that the men have I he ailvaiitage in cheapness ofproduction. In establishment No. 
6 the cost of operating is HUl oeiita while in No. 5itis9.C cents. Bet thoro is 
even a greater advantage than can be seen from these figures, since No. 6, em¬ 
ploying women, cun not make the coat without basting, and the hasting for the 350 
coats costs about $11. It costs No. 5, einployiiig men, almost nothing for basting, ns 
all the work is done by maclune. Yet the average wages of the men '>perat(>r8 {17.6 
cents per hour) are more than double the wages pai<l the women in estahlishment 
No t) (7.5 cents per hour). 
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Tho timo consumed in operating a coat in establisliment No. 5 is only 33 miuntes, 
while with the women operators in No. 6 it is 1 hour 24 minutes—more than twice as 
much. If the time which is required for basting uu this same grade of coats is 
taken into consideration the difference would be much larger. Cousoqnently, 
whil(“ the girls work for less than half the wages the men receive, their cost of pro¬ 
duction is about one-third greater. 

The average wages for the whole shop in the case of No. 5 are 14.7 cents per hour, 
while in the case of No. 6 they are 8.9 cents per hour. But the cost of ]>rodncing 
the coat is 16.1 j-onts in N<», 5 as against 26 centai in No. 6, showing tluit whore men 
and women are of the Hjnne nationality, working tho same number of liours, in each 
instance itli machines pro])olled with j»o\ver, tJie men aro able to produce coats for 
nearly 40 ]>er c<‘nt less than tho women. 

If establishuieul No. (» is compared with esialdisbment No. 4, both employing 
womou, Polish shop No. 4 producing a 75-cont coal and Polisli Hhoi> N'(j. 6 producing 
a 30-cent coat, it will ho seen that in No. 4 tho wages are on nii average 12.2 cents, 
while in No. (> they are 8.9 cciuts, a diifertmoo of more than .3 cents j)cr hour in favor 
of No. 4. This is probably <lno in the main tc the fact that tlio ludp in No. 4 are 
more Rkillfol and n.ro working on a butler grade of work. 

It will also bo H«*en that vNhilo there is adifierenco of 3 cents per liour between No. 
6 and No. 1, dne principally to tbf's dilforciico.H in skill, yet when two sliops oniyd(»ying 
men are compare<!, namely, the shops making tho 19-cont coat and the 7r»-cent coal, 
the av<‘rage wug('S for the employees on tho cheap coat and on the good coat aro 
about the same, namely, 14.7 cents. This shows th.'it men, by rhivoloping greater 
speed, can earn very nearly jis much wages on cheaper gratlos of coals as they can 
on bettor grades of work, whore it is not possiblo to develop sneh intc.n8(» syieod. 

It is thu'^ seen that in cheap coat making the enduring ability of the men is an 
iiuportant factor, and luakes them able to comiKito smxessfnlly with lenmle labor at 
cbeapor rates. It is also true that the men stay at the trade longer and develop a 
capacity to work automatically, while women usually leave the trade after working 
5 or 6 years. 


Ksta»li.shmknt No. 7. 


fSmu'-cimjr to fuailly Rlirti>; ('Ijicnjct), «-oat shop; foot power; rontriwtor, Poln'miaa; on>}>lojo<*n, 
ii<i)tsuiiau; untpIoyvuK in oin> Mynt4tiii; 120 coats iwr week; OU hour.s i*or WLsok,] 


(Contract ]-rioc.$1.00 

babor eoMi..pljg 

Avorage ■wages por Uour. .144 


Operator’s wages 
Hastor’s wages... 
ProsHor’s wages.. 


iloiir. 

■VVeok. ] 

T\v*». 
thinls 
your. 1 

AvomgiN 
por week 
j»er year. 

i Cents. 

i If). 5 


$322,10 

1 $6.20 

J 15 8 

, U. 48 1 

328.04 

1 0.32 

- 18.3 

10.08 ; 

380. 64 

! 7.32 

i 


_ . ueiiTH. 

Cost of operating por coat. 2 a. 2 

Cost of busting per coat.47I4 

Cost of pressing por coat... 2 


Time por cont... q* jjq 

Operator's time yior coat...1 KO 

linster’s time per f'oat.[. 3 p 

Presser’B time pei coat.. 3 o 


Individual ocoupationti, entabluhnumt No. 7, 


Niini 
iK)r. j 

_ 1 

Occnpatlou. 

Nationality. 

Sex. 

'Ww‘'k or 
! piei50. 

EamiiigH. 

; Total earn- 
ings for 
tlie oeeu- 
patioi). 

1 


Bobemiaii .. 

Fomalo. . 

■Wbok... 

$12.00 
30.00 
G.00 

$12.00 
10.00 

1 


1 

Stitcliiiig canvas. 



...do 

8 





26.00 
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Individual occupationSf ^iahlithmcnt No* 7 —Continued. 








Total earn- 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Occupation. 

Nationality. 

Sox. 

Wook or 
piece. 

Earnings. 

lags for 
the oocu- 






pation. 

1 

Hoad bastflr. 

Bohomian .- 

Malo. 

Wook... 

$16.00 

$16.00 

I 


.do. 


...do .... 

12.00 

12.00 

2 

Kdgo banter. 

.do. 

Foinalo. . 

...do_ 

8.00 

16. on 

1 

.do. 

.do. 

.do- 

...do .... 

7.00 

7. on 

1 



.do_ 

...do _ 

6.00 

6. UU 

0 

. - 






57.00 

1 

I’ruRHor... 

.do. 

Male. 

.. -do_ 

11.00 

11. no 


Hnttoiis, tockiiiL', felling ........ 

.do. 

>'omalc . 

...d«. .... 

G. Oil 

12.00 

\ 

.do. 

."". 


...do .... 

4.50 

4.50 







Ui. 50 

13 






112. 50 


Kstabljalunrnt No. 7 reprcmoits » shop wlioro liolioininn nrc oniployed as ed^jo 
baatoi-H and niachino operators an<l men an lirnt liaBtere and pressiTK. 'Pboro is quite 
a iar|;« rolony ortlioHo 8lto{)M in Chicago, employing ]>roI>aibly .">,(.)()() pt-opln, Tnaking 
the better cluHU of ready-made coats at K7.| cents to for HacU et)atH, a.ii<l $1.25 
to $2 for ovor<toats. Tho majority of them arc Hiuall shops, with two oi- throe 
machinoH, and not a very ininuto division of labor. From 12 to 2b])eople are employed, 
asiirub'. It sooms that these shops are not able to hold Iheirown in tho trade; 
they are siiccesHfully rejdaeod by the sho]>8 employing J^olish lielp, and also by tho 
hirjioshoi*8 employing the fa.et(H‘y systimi. 

It will ]>o seen (rom tlie schedule that the time for a $1 coat is 0 honrs and 3b min¬ 
utes, as against ! hours and J8nunut.eH fbrthe 75-centcoat in schedule No.4; show¬ 
ing tliat it takes tln^ IloImuiianB a longer time relative to tho rate of wages than it 
takes this factory shop. 'I'hey are also insisting upon somowliatliigher wages indi- 
vidua.lly than the I’oles. The llohemiau o^ieratore iiiHist on getting 15.5 cents i)ev 
hour, whereas tlu' average wages of the Polish operators is 13.2 cents, and their 
ability to produce is |jroat«^r than that of thoir Bohemiat) competitors. Gradually, 
therclbro, tlie Bohemian girl is being eimwded out by the Polish girl. 

The same is true in tln^ caseof the haster. Tho haster in the Polish sboji gets 13.2 
cents per hour; in the ihdiomiau, 15.8 cents per hour. 

With regard to the time required im a 75-c<mt coat, tho Polish bnster roi^uires 1 
hour and 3 minutes, while on tho $1 coat the Bohemian rmpiires 3 hours; sliowing 
that the ability to jH’odnce is imicli less in the shop where an intense division of 
labor is not omjdoyed tlmn it is under the factory system witli Polisii help. 

'I’here is a teiideiuiy on 1h<i part of tlieso Bidiemians to go into the “8]»ocial-ordor” 
trade, which has hoeii quite largely introduced in Chicago, and so to put theirahility 
into a calling whore skill is roquirml, and where, in the nature of things, the labor 
can not he so intensely divided as can be done in the manufacture of ready-made 
clothing. But even in the special-order trade the largeshop, as will he seen in estab> 
lishmeuts 0 and 10, is succijssfully driving out the small sho]). 

Kstakuhumknt No. K 

[Surc<'B8«)r to fiimily shop: Cliic-afio; coatHhup; gnspower r^mfcraolor, (lonuan; employees German; 

10 ♦iiuployooH ill ouu syatoiu; 75 coutiH per week; fiO liourn por weok.l 


Contract price... 

Labor cunt... 1.47 

Averajfo wages per lioiir.315 


1 

i 

lltiur. 


Two- 

tbirds 

jfeur. 

Average 
per week 
per year. 

Operator’s wages.. 

Baster’s wages. 

Prosser’s wages. 

Cfnt4. 
U.7 , 
14 ! 

16. 6 

$5.82 
! B.40 

0.06 

$201.76 
201.20 
345.28 

$3.88 

6.60 

6.64 



































FACTOEIES AND SWEATSHOPS. 
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Cents. 


Cost of operating per coat.39.4 

Cost ofliasting per coat.....66 

Coat of pressing per coat. 27.3 

b. m. 

Timo per coat. 12 48 

Operator’s time j»er coat.t. 4 41 

Haater’a time per coat....... 4 00 

I*ro«ner’s time per coat. 1 86 


Individual occupaiionHf eHtahUshmeni No. S. 


Nnin- 

ber. 

Oociipatiou. 

Nationality. 

Sox. 

\V cok or 
pioce. 

KarningR, 

Total ojirn- 
iugs for 
the occupa* 
tioii. 

1 

•Sowing Blsevos... 

(irrman .... 

Fonudo ... 

■Wook... 

oo 

9.9 .00 






8.00 

8.00 







1 

Jn.siilc pdckcl jiinl lining. 


.do... 

....do ... 

.'i.BO 

5.60 

1 

Sfifcliing cjinA-aH, rtc,. 

.ilo. 

.do-..- 

-do ... 

X 60 

.1 50 


....Uo. 




2..'»() 

2. 50 








G 






35.00 

1 



Malo. 

....do ... 

11 00 

n.oo 



Pnl,.. 

.do.... 

....do ... 

JO. 00 

10.00 












... ilo ... 

7 50 

15 00 

I 



Malo. 


».oo 

9.00 




.do .... 


11.00 

11.00 







62.50 



... ,lo. 

.do.... 




1 


.do. 


Wook. 

6.00 

0. 00 



.do. 












i: 






8. r.o 

It! 









__ 

. 





Whnt Jias boon witli ro^jard to the Pohomian abop holds jfood oven in a bettor 
grade of work. KHl-ahliHlimont No. H in a- (ierman shop, run by gas power, but is n 
siiuil] slio}) in the rear of a toiionieiit house. The power hae ])robab]y been intro¬ 
duced because th<* (Tonnan girls are not willing t<» run sowing mauhineH l)y foot 
power, astlio lloliemiau girls and Jowisb men <lo. Jbit (he jnoduotion is on a small 
scale^ and the labor is not very nnicli divided. It is said in the trade that these 
sliops am being cr(»wd<‘d out by the larger Polish sbojis, wliore tlu' girls are more 
willing (y ‘^drivo” their w'ork. 

It will bo seen that it takes No. 8 12 hours and 48 minutes to make a $l.7r» coat. 
Comparing the unit of lime with the price of the product, it is seen that more time 
i8re<juired to ovory unit of ])nce than in estahlishmont No. 4, employing Polish 
girls. l‘’or example, it takes an operator 4 hours and 1 minute to operatci a coat, and 
the haster 4 hours to bnsto a coat. Hut in ostablishmcnt No, 4 it takes the operator 
only 1 hour and 40 minutes to operate a 75-cent coat, ami tlio baster 1 hour and 3 
minutes to haste a 7r»-cout coat. It will be seen, by taking into nenount the differ- 
enc.o in (inalily, that the advantage is on Iho side of establishment No. 4. 

The a verage earnings are on the side of No, 4. The operator in No. 4 earns on an 
average 13.2 cents an hour, while in No. 8 she only earns 11.7 cents per hour. On 
the other hand, the bastors in No. 8 include 3 men, sineo the work requires liigher 
skill tlian can l»o obtained by the oinployment of girl.s, and their wages are M cents 
per hour, compare<l with 13.2 cents in No. 4. 

With regard, therefore, botli !•<» the amount of wages and the amount of time, the 
German small shop is at a disadvantage compared with the Jewish and Polish shops 
under the factory system. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION:—IMMIORAITON, 


ESTABLIftHMBNT No. 9. 

[0ii8t.onj work on ftictory syHt-em: ChirAgo; ftOAt shop; gas iwwer. contractor, Jew; omployeeB, 
JowH, (lorman, ami Polish women; uiiijiloyooH in one system, 3o0 uoatb pi^r wot^k; 00 lionrs per 
work.] 


(ioutracl. price... $1.35 

Lnlior cost. ^ oO.'* 

Avornge wages per hour. IM 



Hour, j 

1 1 

\Ve.^k 

Two- 

thirds 

year 

A veragi' 
[►er week 
j)er year 

Operator's wngen... 

Ihwtcr'H wagj'R... 

Pi'csHBr’s wages. .. 

i'rntn. ' 

.1 17 4 i 

1 

1 $n 12 ■ 

1 10.44 [ 

L'i, ;»0 : 

$»)C. Hi 
:«il.»2 
41>8.II0 

] 

I .$(1 OH 

13. >H) 
i i) 00 

1 

Cost «if operating per coat.. 




Cents. 
.;m .1 

Cost ol'proHftiug ]ier coat. 




.... IK 


Time p(‘r coat. 

Opm’ator’M time ]»or eont 
ihmter’s lime pel coat .. 
I'l BMHor’H time per coat. 


Ii. III. 

7 0 

2 U 

2 n 

•18 


JwHHilual ucvupaUonH, eHlahlishmtnt ,Vo. 


I 


Num¬ 

ber. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Oeoupal ion. 

Nationality. 

Sox 

Week 

jnece 



Male ... 

■Week 
_do 


... .do . 





....do 
....du 
... do 
do 

Making linings. 

.do. 

.do. 

German .... 
«ln 

.... do... 
Fontah*.. 

] 



.do ... 

....do 

I 


.do. 


. . do 

1 





1 


.do. 

Male. 


10 





i 




do 

1 

.... do . 

_do. 


. do 

1 





1 





1 

.do. 




1 





1 





a 





1 





1 





1 





2 





1 





1 





17 





4 


Tow 



1 





5 

1 





1 

.do. 




1 





3 

36 






ri’oUil earn- 
' iiigslVu 
the occupa¬ 
tion. 


$10. oo 

, .$i(i 00 

1:1.00 

l.i 00 

12 00 

12 00 

8. Oil 

1 8 00 

!:>. OU 

1 0 00 

H..')» 

1 8 50 

5. 00 

I 5 00 

4.50 

j 4.50 

11. (K) 

11 00 

14.00 

14.00 


101.00 

18. (10 

18. 00 

15 00 

15. 00 

14.00 : 

J4. 00 

0.00 : 

9. 00 

fl.OO 

9.00 

8.50 ! 

8. 50 

7.00 ' 

7. 00 

8.00 1 

24.00 

3.00 : 

3.00 

2.00 , 

i 2.00 

3. 00 I 

< 3.00 

2.00 ' 

4.00 

8.00 

8.00 

11.00 , 

11.00 


135.50 

.18 1 

64.00 

16.00 

16.00 


70.00 


6.00 

1 0.00 

3.00 ' 

8.00 

4.00 

1 4.00 

! 

13.00 


310.50 


Establishment No. 9 is run on the factory systora, producing “special-order” 
coats at $1.35 per coot. This shop, compared with No. clearly expre-sses the differ¬ 
ence between the shop and factory. The time rct^nired on a $1.35 coat is 7 hours^ 









































































































FACTOKIES ANT> ftWKATSHOPS. 
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whereas No. 8 requires 12 hours 48 iniuntoB on a $1.75 coat. The advantage in time 
is 40 per cent. Tbt^ operator in No.9 requires 2 hours; iu No. 8, 4 hours. The 
wages of operator in No. 9 are 15 cents per hour, while the (►perator in No. 8 gets 
9.7 cents per hour. This is probaldj dne to two causes: One is that part of the 
operators in No. 9 are .lewisli tuch, while the operators in JNo. 8 are German girls; 
the second cause lies in the difl'erence of ]irodnotion—the factory systom as against 
small ])roducti()ij. While the oporafors in No. 9 earn more money, they work 40 })er 
cent cheaper per coat tlian tliose in No. 8. 

'J'lie same liokls true in tlio case of the hasters. The baster gets 17.4 events per 
bour in No. 9 and 14 centN per hour in No. 8; but he hastes the coat iu 2 hours iu 
No. 9, while in No. K it ie<{uireH 4 hoars. 

Tim ability of establislinient No. 9 f» produce cheaply arises partly from the mixed 
uationaliti<‘8 of the employees, Inebuling IVdos, Jew'.s, and (lonnans, with little 
resisting power in res])ect to “driving.” 'fhesev^'ral nationalitie.s w’orking together 
fmd it harder to organi/.e tliemselveH or to come to an understaudiug than in shops 
whore one nationality is employed. This brings about a wide diversity of wages. 
Some of the busters earn ashigli us $18, $15, and $14, and the »>porators $18, $14, and. 
$12. 4'lie contractor is able in the high gratles of work, where great skill is required, 
to pay go(»d wagcH, and to p.a\ low wages for the low grades of work, where he 
employs German and i'olish girls. 


K.'iTAUJ.ISIIMKN'r No. 10 . 

[CiiHtom work, wtiu|) a\hteiii ('locngo. «oal Khop, loot powi-t; eoiitrfictor. Jew; oiiqJoycoH Jews, 
nolH'jiium.x, «1 al 1‘* lu mn' , ir»() gouts jMir , 60 lumrs ])or wflsk.| 


Coutruct pneo. $2.00 

Tialior<‘<)sr. J.40 

Aw.nycs pyi ii<»iu. .197 


Oiioruloi's wiii'i 
jiUHU'r’^ M ajfc.s . 
Prcns<5r’s wajics 


1 lI'Mir 

Wook. : 

'I’wo- 

thirds 1 

A voni^jo 
p«»r week 

1 

i 


year. 

pg,r year. 

1 ; 
(knit. ; 




2.'1. C 

$)5.9r. 

: $,'532.48 1 

#10 24 

•1 91.1 

1). t5t5 

' 33-1.88 1 

U. 44 

1 " i 

IK OO 

! 624 00 1 

1 

12.00 


dents. 

(’<mt ofoijoralijii; ]mt ooal ...UO. 7 

dost )n't gout. ..'19.4 

(!ost oi pigssiiij' pt-r <-out. .24 


)i. in. 

Ttnm iK’f (iri.it. . 7 ItO 

OpjTiUor’s jiijH'jMM i-oar. 1 12 

Jiuslnr stinio ]»cr gout..... ..2 47 

PrgSMer’s tiuio por «out. . 48 


Indiridtial occupaiioiiH, <infahlinhmcni No. 10. 


Num¬ 

ber. 

0<-cii])atiou. 

Nulioiiality. 

Sox. 

Wotik or 
])ie<U5. 

Kurland'S. 

•‘iiriilnpH 
pur weok 
Jor tJio oc:- 
g.iipation. 

3 





$0. HO 

$5 00 

1 

UasltT. 

.dt». 

.do — 

Wook .. 

18. on 

IK. 00 

1 

... .do. 




13 no 

I'J.OO 







20.00 




.do.... 

....do... 

9.00 

18.00 

1 

.do. 



....do ... 

9 00 

9.00 

1 



.do_ 

....do ... 

12. 00 

12.00 

1 




....do ... 


4.00 

1 


... .do . 


....do ... 

2. 25 

2. 25 

1 



.do .... 


0.0'J 

0, 00 

1 



.do_ 


0 00 

0. 00 

1 



.do.... 


5. 00 

5.00 








10 






158.25 

2 



Male. 

....do... 

18.00 

36.00 

1 





.12 

80.00 

19 






224.25 






















































'J’HK INDTJRTHIAL COMMISSION:—IMMIGRATION, 


tm 


Eiita1)lifllnnont No. 10 is a ‘*flpftcial order” coat shop in Chicajro, producing a $2 
coat, with 10 oinployeeu making 150 coat» per week, working at the rate of 60 hours 
per week with foot-power machines. 

The labor cost por coat is $1.49 as against a labor cost of $1.06 on the $1.35 coat in 
tin* factory (No. 9), and as against a labor cost of $1,47 in ostablishmout No. 8, 
which is run by German girls, on a $1.75 coat. 

No. 10 has an advantage over the Hiiiall shop of the nohemians and Germans in 
producing a $2 coat in 7 hours and 36 inimiteH, jw against 12 hours and 48niimito8 in 
the Gornian shop on a $1.75 coat, and 6 hours and 30 minutes in tho Ilohomiau shop 
on a $1 coal. 

it will be seen that Establishment No. 10, making treats with Jewish men as opera¬ 
tors and basters, is prndnolug a coat cheaper than establishment No. 8 with German 
girls, or No. 7 with Boiioiniau girls, but that it costs more than it costs No. 9, with 
both Jews and Germans and men and women, running on a factory system. 


Estaulisiiment No. 11. 


jlnwnlo hIioji: Knw York, coat shop; atoam power; anporintfiinlont. Jow; omployocs, Jaws and 
ItahiniH, l‘J4 (M(i{)IoyoeB in oim ayatciu: <>4)0 coats por week. 59 iionrs ])or weok.j 


■prio«* of coat, if dono l)y contract, about. 

T.alioi' (lOHt per c<»at. 

Avurage. wages jKjr hour... 


Opcrsitor’a wac«'s. 
PustlT H WJIgCH ... 
I’roHHcr'M wiigoH . 


$1.60 

J.W 

.118 



Two- 

Average' 

TTour. 

Wock. j tiiinls 

por weu'k 


1 .voar- 

peT ye-ar. 

('fulx. 

i 


19.3 

$11.20 W.OO 

$7. 50 

10.;{ 

0 i>7 I 31U.08 

4 04 

'£i 3 

J:1.C8 474.24 

9.12 


Conts. 

(5omI. of operntiug por <’.oat. JU.S 

OoHt.ol l)}ist»iig ]nT «-ojit.4rt.:{ 

(JoHt of )uiiHsijtg por <'out..‘J‘2 H 

It. III. 

'i'ijnc por . 12 ll 

OpiM’atoi 'H tiTiio per <‘<mt. . .. J jj? 

Hitslcr's l.tiiH'pc-r coat. . 4 25 

Pros.scf's liiuo iiur coat. . Sy 


Indiritfaul occiipnlioMfi, vntahlixinut nt So. 11. 


Nmn 

boi. 

Oc<-ii pillion. 

J4atioiialil\. 

Se'\. 

Wce'U or 

pO'Ce. 

Etii ninga 

mgs petp 
weeek liJitlic 

• 






occupatiou. 

I 




\Voe«k... 

$17.1)11 
1(5 OU 
12. 0(1 
10. 00 

$17.00 
10.00 
13.00 
l«.00 

I 


_d(». 

_do_ 


.do . 

_do . 

. . elee .. 



Mewing nmnel and sowiag in 
collar. 

.do. 

.do .... 

....do... 




*) 





8. 00 
12 OO 
11.00 
4. 00 
12.00 
f). 00 
3. 50 

1 12.00 
11.00 

1R.OO 
24.00 
11.00 
4.00 
12.00 
5.00 
3 60 

48.80 

11.00 

>1 










1 





1 

1 


... de. 







1 


.... do .. 



4 


.low. 


iPiwo... 

1 


.... do __ 


)8 emits.. 
Wock... 





18 






J96.60 

1 





9.00 
11.00 
10.00 
9.00 
12.00 
33.00 
6.00 
4.76 

9.00 
11.00 
10.00 
8.00 
12.00 
13.00 
C.U0 
4.76 

1 






.do. 




3 





1 


.... do. 








3 





1 




*...do... 























































































VAaT()Ul»^ AND SWEATSIIOPH. 
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Individual uvnqtadouUf iHiablitthmeni So. 11 —Continued. 








Total eiirn- 

Ntitit- 

Ler. 

OcciU^stioii. 

Nationality. 

Sit». 

Week or 
l»ioce. 

Euruiima. 

iiiga per 
week for 
the ncou* 







pntius. 



n..u«» 

yeiiiulc .. 
.do .... 

Wnnk... 

$4. no 

$9.00 
3.25 
6.00 
5.12 
2.75 

T 


.do. 

1 

_do. 





.... do . 


<lo 




....d«.. 





1 




... do. 





.do .. - 



5.00 
11.00 
C. 50 



.... do 





IjaNtitiji in Hb’i'M*-*, Ui.('koi}> liii- 
iiti; jxid ais in arntboiim. 

Ilaliun. 

Koiiiulo... 

_d«»... 

2. 25 



.do. 




1.60 

1.50 

2. no 

5.50 

3. 75 
3. 00 

10.00 

I 

....do . 




1 

1 

... <{o . 





... do. 

.... do. 

_do_ 



1 


... do.. 

.<lu . . . 

_do 


;{ 

IbtHlin;; and HiiotildurH_ 

.low. 

Malo. 

....d«.... 

JO. 00 

1 

.d<. . 

.do. 

.. .do ... 

....do. . 

{♦. 00 

9.00 

1 

....do.-. 




7. 00 

7. (HJ 
7. 50 
7.00 
4. 50 
1.75 
2. 75 

j 










7. 00 

a 




....do 

i 






1 

...do . 

.... do. 

. do.... 

_do .. 

2.75 

1 

., do. 

.. . do 

_do 

. do 

2. 25 

4 00 

3.25 

4.00 

1 

do. 

.do. 

.. -do . .. 

... do .. 

1 





li. 50 

3. 50 
12.00 

B. 00 
7.50 
5 50 
8.00 

C. 00 

! 


Jow. 

Mab'. 

....do 

1 

....<io . 

(icTinaii_ 

.do ... 

... 4io . . 

K. 00 
7.60 
5.50 
H. 00 
0. 00 

I 


_do_ 

1 

.... d<». 

.do . 


... do . 

1 





I 



.do .... 

....do . 






4j 






275.37 

7 



Female... 

PjOl’O ... 

.021 
.02i 
15.00 
15. 00 
S. 00 
4.00 
.08 


>1 

... do. 


1 00.00 

1 




Wwk... 

....do 

15.00 
15.00 
8.00 
20.00 

1 


.do .... 

... .do. 

I 

.... do . 

. do 








ir» 

rolling ariiiilulus uud bol totrm... 

Jialiun (in- 

.do .... 

Pioou ... 

'.1 

.do . 

Hido). 



08 

48. 00 



side) 








Week... 



1 

.do. 



5. 00 

6.00 
4.50 
4. 00 
0.00 

J 0,00 

1 





1 






I 


.do .. . . 






.do. 

_do 

... 

.01 

.Oli 





i 


do .... 


■\Vcok . 

20. (10 
18.00 
H.OO 

30.00 
18.00 
6. 00 

1 




1 


.....do. 


....do ... 










254.50 

•j 



.....do.... 

_do .. 


2« !I0 
14.00 
22. 00 

1 


.. do _ 





.do. 




11.00 

.124 

•> 




Piece... 
....do ... 
....do .. 

1 


German .... 

.do_ 

[ 75.00 









ID 






137.00 

124 






883.37 


Establishment No. 11 is a large ^^inside” facU>r 7 in Novr York employing 124 peo¬ 
ple, nuiking GOO men’s fine coats per week. If the coat were given out to a contractor 
it would probaldy cost $1.60, but in the manufacturer’s owu shop it costs $1.43. 
Ready-made Hue coats of this class can be made mucli more successiully in the large 
inside sliop, with a minute division of labor, than can cheaper grades of coats. The 
same manufacturer who operates this inside shop for bis lino work sends out bis 
cheaper coats to contractors. 


























































































































































SCr) THK INDTTHTRIAL COMMISSION:-IMMKIKATIOV. 

It requires in this factory about 124 people to make a coat. The ' conomies are 
mainly the following: The division of labor makes each p(5rson in the sovoral occu¬ 
pations able to produce more work than would be possible if the labor was not so 
intensely divided. It also makes it possible to introduce a large number of unskilled 
workers, at low wages, for parts of the work where skill is not required. 

The coat is made in 12 hours 11 minutes, as againstS hours 41 iniuutes in Establish¬ 
ment No. 2, and 3 hours 65 minutes in No. 1 for a coat at half the price. 

The operators in this factory are mostly Jewish men. They receive fairly good 
wages, as will he seen from the 8cb(‘dule, one man getting $17 per week; two, $16; 
one, $13; three, $12, and two, $11, working 10 lionrs a day. There is only one get¬ 
ting $8, and an Italian man and woman getting, respectively, $5 ami $3.50. 

The average wages for all operators per hour ar<» 0.1 cents, wbi<di is about the same 
as in ostalilishniont ^io. 2 and establishuieitt No. J, where .b'wish help is oniplo\'(‘d. 
Since the time of the operator is I hour and 3 iiiiimfeH. as against 57 ininntoH in No. 2 
and 43 minutes in No. 1, and, taking into consideration that the other two Hho]>H are 
making a 75-cent coat, it is seen tliat ostabliHliineiifc No. 11 can o])erate a coat in a 
shorter time and pay about the same wages. 

Ilut the main economy in this class of shojw is uith the baster and edge baster. 
Jleiti a largeuuinher of* Italian men and women arointrodne<‘d. working at low wages. 
Out of the 45 ))aHters, edge basters, and scam pr<*sHtTH thert* i.M (uily one at $13 n. week. 
There are two at $12; twoat^Tl; t.woat$l(); tAvoat$H; and thirty-six at $8, $7.50, 
and down as low' as $1.50. A large nuiiiberot Italian girls, as will be seen, are w ork- 
in^ for $1.50, $2, $2,.50, an<( $3 ]»er week. 

Ihc average wages for tlie baster have fallen tsir helrw the wagi’s rect'ived by I.Ijo 
bastor in establishments No. 1 and No. 2. While the baster in No. 1 g. ts on an a\er- 
agfi 16 c<‘ntH an hour, and in No. 2, 13.6 ^•enfs per hour, .^e^ in No. IJ the earnings are 
onl,\ lO.'.i cents. Tha time for hast-Jiig in No. J/ i.s f hours and 2/ minutes, as against 
1 hour ami 26 iuinut('s in No. 1 :i.nd 1 hour in No.2; sliowing t]iaf> the basling in No. 
11, while it is produced by \ery ehcap help, costs much nnm* p4T dollar’s worth of 
work than in eithm- No. I or No. 2. 

The prower iu No. 1( gets hotter wages than in the idber two k1io]> 8, jirobably 
becauso Hkiilcd mochanics are required, .and tlieoff-pressing can not in the nature of 
things be very much divided, so lliat it takes a first <*)asM ]neasev to do the work. 

It is this class of simps, making lirst-class coats, with very < lieai> help, tliat is 
oxtendiug the ready-made elolhing biiHiness among peojde wl‘m fonner!.\ wore <mlv 
custom-made clothing. It is displaeiug f be custom tailor liy jiroducing a euat as wolt, 
or almost as well, us ho does for less than one-fifth of the price re(|nired by him. 

The example of this shop slmuld be well consblered by those who expert that the 
abolition of the <'onlractor and the substitution <»f laige inside shojis will iinjirovo 
the t^ondition of the <miploytH)8. This particular shop is a model in its external and 
sanitary ivs]>ectB; the hours are shor(-<*r than elaewher<‘, and the best-))aid (UiiployeeB 
receive as high wages as elsewhere; but by its subdivision of labor a place is found 
lor women instead of men, a.nd for the very chea]>est class of help. 

KSTAnUSIIMICNT No. 12. 

Establishment No. 12 is a. coat shop at Egg Harbor, N. J., omploying girls as 
machine operators and a few girls as e<lge bnsfors, making 500 coats per week, w'ork- 
ing 60 hours per week ; centract priee jht coat, 45 to .52A rents. 

Kstablishmcut No. 12 can be favorably coiiii>ared willi eKtablishmont No. 8, a Ger¬ 
man shop in Chicago making a $1.75 garment. It will he seen lhat the average 
wages per hour iu establishment No. X are n..5 rents, while in No. 12 they are 0.7 
cents, showing th.at iu small conntiy tow'ns labor can be procured at somewhat less 
l>er hour than in the large cities, employing the same iiatioualily. 

If establishment No. 12 is compared xvitb ostabliHhmeiit No. 4, which is a Polish 
shoi) in Ghicag<» employing girls, it will be seen that the average wages in No. 4 are 
12.2 cents, as against 0,7 cents in No. 12, empliasizing the point that female labor is 
usually cheaper iu small towns than in large cities, probably due to the dilforent 
standard of living .niid the lower cost of living. 

The average wages for the operator in No. 1 ar<’ 13.2 <‘ents; the average wa <^08 iior 
hour for the operator iu No. 12 are only X.h cent.'.. 

The cost of basting, per coat, is about the sumo m both cases, being 13.2 cents in 
No. 12 and 13.0 cents in No. 4. 
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Estahlishmknt No. 12. 


fCoatshop, EggHurbur, N. J.: Contraotur, GermAO; eraplovMA, Gennan-AmerioanB; 3i employees; 
500 ooaU per week; 60 boars per week; steum power, j- 
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IX. COKCLUSIOKS AS TO CLOTHING THAMES. 

TIh' following cojK’liiHioiiN rehitivo towages aiul iiricoH, based ontho foregoing 
are made iu comparisuu of the period of I878-1H82, wlico the immigratiou 
of ]wuH.‘<ijin .lews began, and the year 1900-1901. 

The clothing trade has been affected more than any other trade by sucoessivo 
waves of iminigrauts, especially Irish, Germans, Scandinavians, Jews, Italians, 
Polos, Bohemians, and Litnnauians. 

Wages have always boon extremely unstable; in the dull season being much 
lower per day and per piece than in the busy season. This is not the case iu other 
countries where tradition is stronger, nor in other trades wiiere labor unions have 
better control. In ladies’cloaks and suits, work is loss steady than in men’s and 
children’s clothing, and the pri<!OB are higher in the busy soasous and lower in the 
dull ueasouH. 

Tile orguui/atlon and evolution of the trade have })a88od through four stages: 
(1) tiie j(mrneyman tailor; (2) the liomo shop; (3) the task shop or Huiall (iontractor’s 
shop; ( J) tlie factory. 

This inertjasing subdivision has rodiioed the <508f of nuiking .‘t coat about ns Ibllo ws: 
Task system, 50 per cent liolow journeyman tailor's in dull season: factory 

system, 40 ]»er cent below task system; total, 70 \U'r cent below ioiirn(‘yman tailor’s 
dull-seaHon price or85 iier rent below busy-season price—i. c,, from !f.5 to 71 cents. 

'I'he increasing subdivision of labor has substituted sinqilo operations for complex 
operations and has iiicreasiul the speed and exertion of tin* workman. 

While wages by the hour, day, or week on factoiy produets have docrensed ii 
most eases ainl romaiiu'd constant in a few case^. yet the increjised overoxertion ami 
overtime arc more exhausting to the employee than thev vverc/ 20 years ago. 

Custom or Journeyman tailors earn higi er wages than ff)nnorl.Y, not mainly 
through organization, but partly because of the high '*k)ll leqnired, jmrLly boc.iuse 
of tb(» new demand for ladies’line taOoring, uml panly bocanse of tli<‘- growtli ii. 
wealth of the wealtliief classes whon. ibey serve. 

The wages per week (»f male ot»crators and basters on <-oars in task Hh(»j>' in Neu 
York have fallen om^-sixlh, their hours incicased one-liftb, tlieir weekly ont]>ut Inas 
iuoreasixl two-thir<ls, the piece price of their product lias decreased one-half witliont 
any ebango in maciiiiicry or MilMlivision of labor. 

Thes(' low wages, long hours, and overexertion In tlie task shops are p.artly the 
result of an a.nti<iuatod system of produciion in competition with factory motiioils, 
and partly tln' result of an overcrowde<l labor market and lack of organization. 

The wages of women hand sowers on eoats, except liiiishers and edge basters, have 
remained (‘onstant. 

Tlie wage.8 of women edge bastors on coats have declined one*/il'tli, and they have 
boon replaced by mule iimuigraiits at wages per week u!»out 50 j>or cent liigbor than 
those which tho wonion formerly receive<l, but per jiicce tbc! same, owing to the 
great er speed and oiKliirance of men. 

The ournings of women thitsbers on ]>.int8 in New York (lofdinod ono-third when 
tho (icrmans began teuemeiit-bouso work 10 years ago, .and again declined one-third 
when the Italians ilrovo out the (leniiaus. in Bostim the legislation restricting 
teiicment-liouse work jirevonteil the latter decline.' 

PresHors’ wages per wotsk have fallen 10 per <5cnt, bat per piece 40 per cent, and 
their hours have increased 20 per cent. 

Cutters’ wages have been constant, or have slightly advanced, and tho hours have 
been redncoil in the better shops, through the ai<l of the organization. In the 
small shops, where there is no organization, wages have lM‘cn rednce<l. For those 
wages tho cutter lias heavier work and lias increased his output 50 per cent by 
shears, 150 per cent by machine, and 200 jier cent by knife. 

The wages of punts opi'rators iu New York have not <leclmed nor tho hours 
increased, owing to the superior organization of the union. 

Wages in coat sbojis on the factory syateui with minute division of labor, are 
liigboi’ per hour, the day’s labor ie shorter, the skill in each particular operation is 
greater, ami tho cost of the coat is less than iu the task or small shop system. 
Moreover, men are not replaced by women. 

The (competition of the immigrant is not felt until tho socond or third year after 
his arrival, even iu the simple operations, because he requires that much time to 
increase his skill and spiied to the point where he can earn $10 to $15 per week. At 
these rates of wages his labor is cheaper than that of the *'greon” immigrant who 
can earn $5 per week 3 mouths after landing. 

Tho condition of the immigrants is bettor than it was in their native countries, 
but their standards of living are much lower than the standards of those longer in 
the country w'ith whom they compet.e for employment. 


See I'uUuwiug chapter ou Teuciaunl House Work, p. 308. 
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Tbo BoilH oftailorB. do not generally ont.or the clothing trade on account of its 
uncerifiln’ty, low pay, long hours, aud unwholesome conditions, but the women and 
girls who uniter the shops are mainly American-born children of immigrants. 

Men’s labor m.s])ops, owing to greater skill, speed, and endurance, is worth about 
50 per cent more hour than woman’s work in shops, and women and girls work¬ 
ing for $5 to $.9 |)er week tend to displace men above ^ to .$14 per week on corre¬ 
sponding work, but men working at thoae or lower wages have displaced women. 
Tlic competition of women has forced men to increase their exertion without 
iucreasiug their wages. Women are especially available in preventing men hrom 
raising their wages through strikes. 

Labor organization has oeon especially difliciilton account of immigration, mixed 
nationalities, female or child labor, country competition, tenoinent-honse work, and 
the introduction of the division of labor. Alter male immigrants have boon here 2 
or 3 years they are willing to organize, but are prevented from bettering their con¬ 
dition by the now arrivals whose necessities compel them to accept low pay. The 
only enduring organization lias been that of tiio cutters, who are but slightly' 
affected directly by immigration. The most successful organization of factory 
tailors is that of the Swe<liBh pants aud vest makers of the ^‘special order” trade 
in Chicago. Tliis orgauizaMou has raised wages at the time when other wages wc^re 
falling. 'J'lie “special ordor” trade furuisheH a peculiar leverage for a labor organi¬ 
zation, since it mioircs trained mechanics, and the work can not bo postponed in 
case of a strike. 

Diffcreul. nationalities have introduced different inodes of production: Tbo .lews, 
the task system based on speed, endurance, ami team work; the Germans aud Hobe- 
luiaus, the Icinale fuiislicr and foot-macliine operator; tlnj Scaiidinaviaus, tbo largo • 
stoampower shop, witli niinuto subdivision of lalmr, for pants and vests. The fac¬ 
tory system in coats Ims originated with Ger!iianH,S<’andiiiaviuns, and .lews. Iniini- 
granta have created tor themselves new lines of roady-mude i)roducts and have dis¬ 
placed the custom tailor, the dressmaker, and the fiousowiic. 'J’bis is true of all 
kinds of clutbiug, wbotbor for men, women, or children. As a result, all classes of 
peupJo are hotter dressed, in the latest styles, aud they sj>oud much more money 
eY(‘ry year for clothing. 

'fuilors wlio have been displaced by green immigrants of tlio same or other nntion- 
have found bettor jiositions oe contractors, manufacturers, or small tradesmen, 
or have (a-eated a new line of product of a hett<?r grmU*. 'Jhis displacement has been 
accompanied by liardsliip and temporary unemployment similar to that aceum- 
jjanying i ho intnaliiction of machinery in other callings. 

Legislation further restricting immigration would assist tailors now in the trade 
to organize und secure shorter hours and higher pay. 

X, TENEMENT-HOUSE WOEK AND LEGISLATION EEGAEDING IT 

1. CONDITION OF HOME WOKKERS. 

Tbo so-called “ swciil-shoj) ” logiBlation of fhosovorai Amorioan States, in bo i'ar br 
I t adds to factory l»t;isbitioii in goiioral, is sliiiplv legislation directed acainst 
teueiiient'honsc work. 

Tbo broad fact first apiiarciit in tbis legislation is that Aniorican .States in rostrict- 
ing ts’iionicut-boiise work Iiavc Insiii li.giHlating upon tbo Bul.Ject of iinuiigration in 
Its inoBt urgent and tbroatoning aspect. Eructirally all of the work in ttnicinenta 
covered by tbo laws about to be considered is carried on l)y foreign-born men and 
women, ami, more tliau that, l)y tlic latoet arrivals aud tbe lowest conditioned of 
the foreign liorn. The legislation on tbis subject is more radical and even <lespotic 
than any that can l>c. fonnd on tbe same sulycct in other countries, and its oxtremest 
tnriiis arc found in the tlireo States of New York, Massachusetts, and I'cunsylvania 
whose great ports of entry receive tbe hrst impact of immigratiou. Moreover, this 
legislation has been forced upon these Spates, as a matteroA'act, by practically two 
of the races that have been recently crowding into tbe cities, namely, the Hebrew 
and the Italian. It is the Italian w'onian, working in her close ttmement, whoso 
cheap labor lias almost driven out all other nationalities from that class of work 
nrli homo, namely, the hand sewing on coats and trousers. 

Uf tne JU,(XX} licenses granted by the New Y'ork factory inspector ibr “ home ilnish- 
mg m New York City, it is estimated that 95 per cent are held by Italians. In 
Koston, where the law has been rigidly enforced against unsanitary conditioD.s, 
ItoUaiiB^ i'he 1,300 licenses are held by Portuguese and 12 per cent by 

“Home finishing,” it should bo observeil, is perhaps four-fifths of the work now 
done in tenement houses. It is that remniuit of the former homo shop where the 

607a-24 
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entire garment waB made at home. In New York, coats and trousers arc '‘finished” 
at home; in other cities, only trousers. In addition to home finishing, the only 
other classes of work affected by tenement^house laws are those of journeyman tailor 
and the woman who works for “pin money.” 

The Italian home finisher is usually compelled to take work home, hocnuse her 
husband is not making enough money to support the family. These men work 
mostly as street laborers, hucksters, and peddlers of fruit, fish, and other merchan¬ 
dise on the streets. When working as street laborers they are employed so few 
months in the year, and as peddlers their income is so small that they Tiiust get aid 
fVom their wives at homo. The price paid for labor to a home finislier is about one- 
half that, formerly paid to a woman regularly employed iu the shoj). A i)air of pauts 
is lined, bottoms l^asted or felled, and the buttons sewed on for from 5 to 7 cents at 
home, while formerly, before the Italians came in, it was 10 and 11 cents in factorieH 
and 7 to 10 cents in the homes of Gorman finishers, so that the Italian tinisher works 
for about two-thirds of the price which other nationalities formerly recidved for the 
same work. Tliis is not true, however, in Boston, where the strict enforcement of 
the laws restricting tenement-bouse work has lesHcnod that form of com})etilion, and 
where, on this account, tiie prices continue at 7 to 10 contN. 

TIjc Italian family not only makes its living by the aid of home work by the wife 
and ebiJilren, hut l)y this proc(*s8 it is made possible for the Italian laborer to bid 
on much chca]mr terms for labor in otiicr cniploymeiits than it ^vould bo possible 
for liiiii to do if his wife and children were not engaged in the hiuiiness of sowing at 
homo. (Jonsoqnently, this priictieo not only has a damaging^oti’oet on the shop 
worker in tlio sewing trade, but it also atfccts the people engaged in the same call¬ 
ings as the Italian laborers. It is possible for tlio Italian to work on railroads and 
on Htre(‘is and buildings for a lower i»rice than he would be able to do if ho did not 
receive this aid from liis mother, hie sister, bis wife, and his children at home. 

The following are cases taken at random from notes on the homos of the Italian 
finishers r 

Anabellu, 235 Mulberry strocjt, roar tenement, second tloor front; pants, 5 cents 
apiece; woman, her mother, 2 children, husband; she does not know what ho does 
or what he makes. Two women can togotbor cam $3 a week. Old woman looks 80, 
is 62; been in the cimntry only 5 months; husband worked with shovel in old coun¬ 
try; she <lidn’t sew in old country—•t.ook car© of house; conditions here about same 
as those in old country; 2 rooms, rent $8.50; 2 windows in outer room; 1 child oi'5, 
1 of fi months; licenseil place. 

Douia Falzia, 235 Mulberry street, third fioor, rear tenement; pants,5 cents; fm- 
ishing; good grade of work (]»antR prolmbly soil at $3.25 retail); says it takes au 
hour; husband works at shovel—$1.25 to $1..50; rent, $7.50, 2 rooms; no children. 

(kimo here from Iloston to see In's family; worked on pants in Boston, but in shops, 
not in houses; must pay there .$15 or$lH for a shop, whh'h must he nice, while here 
you can work in tirdinary rooms; married 2 years (in Boston); boon in this country 
3 years; was working in shop before she was married; 7, 8, and 10 cents per pair 
when working in shop in Boston—$4, .$5, and $6 per week; earns now $3 a week— 
Boniotimes. 

Antonia Scarifino, 235 Mulberry street, third floor; 5 cents per pair pants; bastes 
bottoms, puts lining on; 1 hour to iimko; 2 years at this business; 4 iu this country; 
married, with 1 baby; si.stor w'orks with her; can both togt^ther make $4 a week; 
husband peddles Msh ami makes only $1 to .$2 a wrok; in summer be can make $i to 
$5; got married over here; husband boon boro5 years; was married 2 years ago; 
did nothing before making pants; 2 rooms, $8.50 rent; kitchen probably 10 by 12 
feet; bedroom, H by 10 feet; she gets all the work she wants. 

Lafiel Agalo, 235 Mulberry street; 5 cents coat; felling front part of sleeves, fell¬ 
ing armholes, bottom, and pulling bastings on 62^ and 75 cent coat; makes 2 or 3 a 
day; had this coat 3 days; 0 cents on coat when working in shop; husband a baker— 
$4 to $5 a week; di<ln’t work when Imsbaud got more; can make 50 cents a day: 
does make only .$1 to $1.50 a week, for works little; 2 children—little hahy; learned 
in neighbor's house; learned only coat; 2 years iu this country; 4 months only In 
shop; made then 55 or 50 cents a day; husband earned 20 cents a day in Italy; pays 
$9 a month rent, 2 rooms; 2 windows in 1 room. 

Legislation affecting the Italian home worker must of course he general, and must 
aff ect other nationalities and other classes of work manufactured under similar con¬ 
ditions. Among the other classes of work thus affected is that of the custom tailor 
or the Jourueyman tailor. This is the skilled mechanic who makes the entire coat. 
Ho makes one to three of these coats a week, and bis home is not seriously encum¬ 
bered with quantities of material, whereas reudy-made clothing is handled in large 
quantities and is scattered everywhere through kitchen and bedroom, on floor, tables, 
and hods. Fifteen or twenty years ago most of the ready-made clothing was also 
made in the homes oi' the people. Ilie ordinary shop was in the home, whore most 
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of the members of the family were engaged, the man^ his wife, and snoh grown»np 
ohildren and other people as oonld be marshaled into service. The oontraotor’s shop 
and what is called the ^'sweating system” have developed out of this. With the 
introdnction of labor and sanitary legislation as applied to the sewing trade, the 
largest part of clothing manufacture has gone into shops of contractors, but there 
still remains a small number of families who are working on clothing in the old mode 
of production. Coats, pants, vests, and ladies' gannouts are made in the home, with 
the help of the wife and children and sometimes of others, and by moans of this 
labor and with the opportunity of working unlimited hours they are able to hold 
their own in open competition with the shop. Home work is usually practiced by 
pooplo who prefer isolation and tlo not like to go into a shop to work, and are not 
able to establish large shops of their own. It is because of a sort of conservatism 
with regard to new modes of production that these ]jeople still hold their own in 
these home shops. 

The urgent complaint made by tailors of all classes against homo work is based on 
the obstacles which it places in the way of organization and Joint protection of their 
wages and hours of ernployiiumt. The agitation condnc'ted by the journeymen 
tailors’ organizations of this country is directed more vigorously against their mem¬ 
ber doing work in their own homes than it is in regard to liolding up the regular 
price for their labor. It is claimed tliat it is harder to organize the home workers 
than it is to organize those who work in back shops or iu regular shops, because they 
are scattered through the city and tlie organization has no means of getting control 
over thorn or finding them if they are wanted. They have no o]»portunity of coming 
together in an orgauization with other })conlo employed in the trade, tlsually the 
contractor from whom they take work speaKs their language, and iu their homes they 
usually hoar nothing but their own language, so that they have no opjjortunity of 
acipiiring a language common to others in the 8.ame industry so as to make it }»os8ibIe 
for thorn to be interested in a common cause. Heing slow to Icam Knglisli, they are 
slow to become Americanized. 


Subcontracting is the rule in this bnaiiiess. Manufacturers do not want to be 
bothered with giving out small lots of work such as would be rciiuirod by a man 
wbo worked only with liis family. Conso<inently, such a fainilv is forced to take 
work not from the manufacturer direct, but from sonio contractor in tlu' neiglibor- 
hoo<l. When the homo worker couiplaiim, he is told by the contractor, “ I am not 
making the prbte; the price has been made by the niaDnVa<-turev for me," and as the 
manufacturer is never seen, they know nothing about, him and so can not inii nonce 
him. In this way homo work reduces the resisting i>o wer among tbo tailors when the 
price for labor is reduced. As they have no opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with one another they can not gi'’e expression to a <mminon grievance. 

The difticulties of organization are esjiccially noticeable in tlu* case of tbo Italian 
home hnishers. They receive such a small income from their earnings I hat they are 
not able to pay dues to carry on the expense of an organization. 'I'liey work so con- 
tiiimmsly, au<l are so busy (airing for their families at home, that they can not spare 
the time to go to meetings or ]»articjpate in an organization, 'riiey seem to he like 
chattels of their husbands and the other male members of the family, and w’oiild be 
looked upon ns a sort of rebels if they narticipated in any form of protest against 
their condition. The same is true in their dealings with the contractor. Any efl'ort 
to resist the oppression of the contractor would be met by him with the l.hreat that 
he would employ other help and have his work done inside or by otlier Italians. 

An apparent exo<mtion to this rule is tiiat of tbo Unisliors for certain shops which 
have been organized by other nationalities. The Swedish womeu in the special 
order” trade of Chicago hove required the contractor to pay II cents per pair of 
pants to the Italian linishers at homo, and have organized about bOD of thorn ibr this 
purpose. The Swedes have been able to do this because they have a strong union 
practically monopolizing their line of work, and because they wish to protecit also 
the .SOO Swedish and German home finishers on tlie same work. So exceptional, how¬ 
ever, is this case of apparent organization of home workers that it is looked upon by 
the people iu the trade with great curiosity. 

Another class of workcjrs who arc beyond the fiebl of organization are the women 
who wo^ for pin money. These are usually married women or widows of American 
birth. They may formerly have been engaged in some occupation in the sewing 
trade, and in case of emergency they strive to help themselves upon the death af the 
breadwinner or during times when they are not fully supported by their husbands, or 
when they wish additional money while their husbands are being employed. Such 
a woman will nsually take clothing home, doing the felling or making the button¬ 
holes by hand, and working for less money than the people employed regularly at the 
vUi compelled to wholly support herself by herlabor shecanget 

the little that she needs even if she works for half the price that the woman must 
aemand who is dependent upon similar work for subsistence. This lino of employ¬ 
ment IS also practiced extensively iu luakiug shirtwaists, wrappers, uuderwear, 
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children's knoo pants, and in some cases on ready«made and even ciistom*jnadS 
Tests; in almost every case decreasing the price for labor. A dozen women's wra^ 
pen will be taken ont by the woman who needs some additional mon^ for 45 to 75 
cents, when the ffirl working in a shop, in order to make a living, will have to ask 
75 cents to $1.10 ibr the same thing. The girl in the shop mnst earn at least $4.50 to 
$6 a week in order to make a living, while the woman working for pin money will 
be content to earn $2.50. This reduces the price for labor below the point of sub¬ 
sistence for the girl in the factory. 

It is very difQcult, almost impossible, to organize in a union the people who do not 
stay at the trade regularly and only work for the sake of earning pin money. Their 
intention is not to make a living at the business, and the pay is so low that they 
abandon it as soon us possible, it Is impossible to get them into a labor organiza¬ 
tion. They (iut tho price for labor and there is no re<lreBs from the grievance. It is 
probably true that, out of regard for this el^s of women, American legislation has 
not taken the advanced step of prohibiting outright tonoinont-liouse work and 
instead of prohibitive laws has adopted tin* device oi' licensing such work. This 
will appear from the descTiption of such legislation in tho following Tuiges, where it 
is shown that tho factory inspector is given discretion in granting and revoking 
licenses. If the inspector is charged witli laxity in enforcing the law, ho .appeals to 
the cases of individual liardship wliich if' would bring upon women forced by emer- 
genoy to work .at Imine, I’lie factory inspector (»f Now York, who has not taken 
the advanced ground oi‘ inspectors in otlier States in enforcing the stringent law of 
that State, gives an illustration in his report ior 1H9P (p. 52) of the hardship of strict 
enforcement compared with tho leniency of nomniforcomont. He (utos the follow¬ 
ing parallel incidents: 


Where the law vtw not enforced. 

The Now Y(»rk Kvonhig World of January ]g, 
1000, reimrti'd file procncdIng.Hof tho Now York 

Diet KilcJ»oii AMsoomlion. 

At this mooting Dr. Aijtuo S. DaDiols, n phynj. 
cianofNew York City, reported on luTviHifs to 
tonemont whore manufacturing isiloiM'. 

Her ronorfc m intorosfing and unquestionably 
true. J)uring hor iiarratiYOHii<< Hpoke orono<'aso 
wuich jH partlouiarly inUTOHting and wbiobwo 
graiitiHan illiiHtr.-uion of u condition whoro tho 
law wuM not enfon'cd. Sho is <juot<s<l jih nayiiig. 

“You might not bolltjvoit, liut 1 rocontl.\ ran 
a ca«e w hen' a woman could not «pam tlie 
lal>or ofa child only 3 years old. ohildrcn 
at Umt time are Hctually ueeful in flxiiig trim* 
niiugs Oil women'K droMHoH.” 

It Is said that tho word picture of the little one 
at work caused the Hhedding of tciii'N. An<i iio 
•wumder, for Dr. Daiiiols was apoakiug bj a hviii* 
patlu'tic aiidiuiiou. 

A cJiJld of sucii tender years at work in a Uuie- 
nient sweatshop would npponl to the lianlost hourt 
and aruosu the sympathy uf the must calli)us buuI. 


Where the law v^an ertforetd. 

Application No. 3687, asking for a license, waa 
rotxuycd nr- our subollioe m Now York. The 
jTtuniscB from wliich application (tamo wero care- 
fully inHjM'cted and a license was refused tho 
npplieaul., tor snnilary reasons. The applicant 
wusa w(>man, presumably a widow,who liod threw 
siiiol) children depeudeut ujion lior for support. 

On January lu, Miuu, our umpcoior who was 
dvtoilod U)inbner.tandinvoRtigalulboc.ouditioii of 
the preraiMtjM fi*r wblcii Mconstt liud been rofused 
reported 46 follows on the case in jioint: 

New Yokk, Jamuary 70, 1'MO. 

[Application No, 38S7.] 

This person was rel'usod a lou'nse on Novombor 
22, IWni. The contrinttor refused to give her :noro 
work to do in her aptirtmeijlH in violutiun of the 
law. Therefore, she hna lu«n obliged t-o go to tlie 
Bhep to work, to support borsedf and HtU«' om». 
I found on niy visit to lior room throe small cbil- 
dron, the eldest ap]>rtronl,lv not over Q years of 
og(', alone in ii cold room, uo tire eiiatever, and 
tuo nlat^e almost imtindy burn of furiutun». 

I loarnod Irom tlie housekwporof tho premisos 
that this mother gocis to m erk at 7 o'clock in the 
nioming; she returns at noon to give the children 
Boine dinner, then goes hai^k to work, not return¬ 
ing until 6 o'clock in the evening. 'Pheso litUe 
children are uhAuo all day with almolutoly no one 
to look oi’U'r them or keep a fire to wiirm thoui. 

John U. Story, 
Deputy inttpeeior. 


From a purely humanitarian Rt.ftndpoint, which narration prwjont* tho most pitiful picture? On tho 
one han(I wo have the 3-vcHr-old child holping it* mother in tbo home—never out of her siglit—always 
where the mother could attend to its wants and allay its foarsand suilerlng. While, on the olbor 
hand, we ece tho niothor compcllod to desert Jicr three littJo ones of very tender voare, going out to 
the Biiop to work, hocauso the law pruhibitHher bringing the work into hor home. As uro'sult thereof 
those imlortunat(^ little ones aiv tiius doprivc.l of Hh* scRLt care a hard-working mother could bestow 
upon thein, they are left alone in a f><metnent, shut up in a tireless room wfth no one to attend to their 
wants. Is not tills a sadder picturti than that proaeulod by Dr. Daniols ? Wo do not attempt to inili- 

g ate tlie trightful conditions existing in plaoea that onr liisj>«ctors have not up to this time I'eached, 
and ^*'**'^ strict aud unrwentfng enforcement of our present law will cause untold misery 

■While individual cases of hardship can often bo cited, it is claimed that the price 
paid for the labor of those women home workers is so low that a widow or other 
woman in need is not able to make a livine wholly by that labor, it is often the 
ease that widows who work at home at this kind of employmout are being partially 
supported by charity. The charity thne receired makes it possible for thorn to 
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work for leu w«gu tiian they would leoelTe If they had to work in a factory and 
wholly support thenuelTU. 

Since the standard of living of the working olassee is generally retSognized as 
equally important with their organization in maintaining n high rate of wages, the 
question of the influence of home work upon their standard is of vital interest. It 
is claimed by tailors that home work reduces the standard of living. They do not 
care for a fine home with good living rooms when the home is almost nil of the time 
used as a shop, with pieces of cloth and rags lying abont and with pressing irons 
and sowing machines crowding upon the space. In the Italian home with its twenty 
or more i)airs of pants or ns many coats and jackets scattered through the kitchen 
and living rooms, and the wife busy plying her needle, it necessarily results that the 
surroundings are nucared for and (ilthy and the children neglected anil dirty. Fur¬ 
thermore, the husband or other support becomes less energetic, in the effort to pro¬ 
vide for those dependent upon liim, and lie feels at liberty to spend in drinker other 
luitnries the money which lie wonld otherwiee have been compelled to expend for his 
family. 

It is claimed also th.at the man wlio works at home has irregular hours and usually 
works all the time be can spare, day and night; be employs his wife and children 
as helpers, and is usually able at a ]iineli to get cheap help by employing his 
neighbors’ hoys, girls, and wives. Thus in open competition he is able to underbid 
the imui who works in tlio itack sliop or tlio regnlar factory. As a consequence 
tile price for labor is not stiihlo and there is a constant cutthroat competition ho- 
twcoii the iiooplc ill tlic tradi' for f.he purpose of getting work, since the long Iioitrs 
worked per day make it imiiossilile for work to lost tlirongliont the year. 

The effect on the iiitelligem e and person.al initiative of the tailors is also do- 
Iiressiiig. The iimii whocnii rely upon the earnings of his wife and eliildron loses 
tile spirit of euterjirise, linprovoiiionts in the mode of jirodiiction areahsolutely out 
of the question. Home sliops are usually not able to use improved machinerv, nor 
are they aide to siilidivide labor so tliat eacli laliorer is iitilizod in the most cllicieiit 
manner, (fousoqiieiitly by the old mode of prodnc.tion f.he laborers iiinst work 
longer hours and utilize the lalmr of women and cliildreii in order to hold their own 
in coinpetilion with the better sliops. 

For tiiese reasons it is quite goncr.ally argued by tailors that if the niannfactnre 
of clothing in tenement hoiases could he prohibited they wonld he benefited. They 
wonld earn a better living in factories, with regular hours of work, with a lietfo’r 
protci-tivo organization, and witliout the depression of their Iionies aud the opiires- 
sioti of their wives and eliildren. 


2. PROTF.CTION OF THE PITROHASER. 

The most ctFective agitation aud legislation against tcunraont-liouso work has 
1)0011 iindcrtakou, not on hohalf of the workers, hnt mi Iiehalf of the piihlie which 
pnrciiases clothing. 'I'he i^ontagioiis and infectious diseases whicli are prosumalily 
carried by clothing from tenements to thoeoiisumers arc plitliisis, diphtheria, small¬ 
pox, chioken pox, scarlet fever, anil measles. It is not known that any definite case 
lias ever been reported where contagion w.as actually proven, owing to the large 
number of hands through which the goods ]iasH hefore they reach the consumer. At 
the same time, the dauger of contagion is apparent. The report of the New York 
tenement house commission for 1900 says (p. 70): 

Teijetnent'honse Islior In goncralfy carried on in tlio dwolling room of the fsTnily, wlicrc old and 
cruwnon in with tlie workers. Tlie <lan{^rof oontftgioii, whon uny momber of t!ie fitmily 
1.S ill, thereftire, is vorj' ^eat. A nioinhor of tli© coininission has hooh jiarmoiits pilwl «>n tho floor In 
I m!?**^*^ of tlirt and rubbish, ganiionts stacked on thn bod, and sointiof fliem nsed as pillows for sick 
coudren; and in one instance camion ts wore found stored in the aanio nnim witli a sirk man ajipar* 
eiitlyln nu AAtvanced sta^rc or tulMirculosis. Snoli conditions tlio eommission regards ua a serions 
menace to i»uDlic liealtn. It bolieTes that inannfactnring can not bo continued in the tenement lioiises 
with safety to tlie gonornl public except at groat expense in the way of Investigation and supervision, 
m view of the immense amount of labor at present carried on in tenement houses. 

“The risk rnn by the purchnsor of a costly cloak,” ways the report of tlio IlltuoiB 
victory inspector (1895, p. 55), “or a ciietom-made snit is precisely the risk run by 
the workingman buying a cheap, ready-made suit and hy the poor woman who gets 
frorii a bargain conntr^r kneo pants for her hoy, Intliecloalc trade, the clothing 
trade, the merchant tailors* custom tnui^ although the manufacturer or merchant 
tailor may have shops in good sanitary condition, nothing of his manufacture can 
be guaranteed noninfections so long os the greater part or any part of his work is 
done on tenement-honso premises,” 

Complaints similar to tlie foregoing have resulted in legislation regnlating tene- 
r^nt-house work in the States of Massachusetts (1894,508, 44), New York (G. L. 32, 
100), Pennsylvania (1897, 87; 1899, 64), New Jersey (1893, 216), Illinois (1893, p. 99), 
Missonn (18^, P. 273), Michigan (1896, p. 233), and Ohio (1899, p. 213). (See Report 
oi Industrial Commission on Labor T^egislation, Vol. V, p. 116.) Following js a 
description in detail of the main foaturoH of this legislation. 
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3. LEGISLATION GOVERNING TENEMENT-HOUSE WORK. 

A. Penoni permitted to work in tenement house or dwelling.—In no State does the legis* 
lature take the radical stop of jtrohibitiiig outright tenement or liome work. If 
Huoh step lias ever been taken it has been declared unconstitutional by the courts^ 
as was done in New York with the statute of 3884, c. 272, prohibiting the mauufac- 
tnro of cigars in tenement honsca on any door partly occupied for residence jmr- 
poses. (In re Jacobs, 38 N. Y., 98.) The nnconstitiitionality of this statute was 
inaintainod by the court on tlio ground that it did not clearly appear on the face of 
the lavs' that its primary object was to Beciire the public health. 

Tlio existing statutes, following the cine flnggestcd in New York decisions, go 
only HO far ns to restrict tlie number of persoiis inio shall bo employed in a room or 
tenement. In MaRsnclinsotts, Ohio, Indiana, New Jersey, and Illinois this restric¬ 
tion ex<du(leH everyone except “the Jnimodiate members of the lamiJy living 
tlieroin.” 

In Missouri the number is restricted to “throe persons not immediate members of 
the family living therein.” In Uenimylvama, New York, and Michigan there is no 
dotinito restriction to tlio inonibcrs of tho family nor any sjvecifie*! number of out- 
sidoiH, but tlu\ factory inspector his discretion at tliiH point. In PonnsylvaDia, 
whore tlte law does not prohibit the om])loyinent of outsiders in the family, the 
inspector reaches that result by specifying in the liceuHe only the names of imme- 
diato niemhers of tlic family who ai-o ]>criiiitted i-o work in the. room or ajuirtment. 
While tho statute does not, on its face, grant this authority to the inspector, his 
action has not been tested in the courts. At tho same time the statute restricts tho 
number to be, employed ho that “not less than 2r>0 cubic feet of air space shall be 
.allowed for <*ach and every person.” 

In Ni'W York th(‘ niiniinum air space is also 250 cubic feet in tho daytime and 400 
cuhio feet at night, and there is n<i sjiecifiod limit on the family relationship of per¬ 
sona who may he omjdoyod in a room or tenement. The factory inspector in his 
discretion has .adojited tin* rule that in the ready-n3ud(5 trade no outHidor shall be 
permitted to w'ork with the family, but in the custom trade the tailor may bring in 
one or tvvo ontsiderH. 'liiis distinction is baaed on the ditlerence between the low- 
paid ItalijiiiH who do the work of liuisbing ready-made garments and tho relatively 
high-grade mech.anios who make tho custom work. Thelatter have larger and better 
premises, but even in tliis case the oliaracier of the promises may bo such os to for¬ 
bid a ])onnit to outsiders. 

Certain statutes provide that nothing in the law shall he so construed oe to prevent 
the employment of a tailor (Massachusetts and New York) or seamstress (Massachu¬ 
setts, Now York, 1 'euusylv ania, and Michigan), by any person or family for manufac¬ 
turing nrti(dos for such pi-rson’s or family use. 

B. The tenement described.—The ])lacos to which the law governing tenement manu- 
fa(!ture apidios arc usually doscrihod ns a “room or rooms, npartment or apartments 
in any toiicmcnt or dwelling honscU’ (Now York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Teun- 
sylvanla, Indiana, Missouri, and Michigan) to which Illinois adds “used for eating 
or sleeping jjurposeN.” It is especially )>rovided in Massochusetts that “a room or 
apartment in any tenement or dwelling house which is not used for livingor Rleop- 
ing i)urpoRos ami which is not connected with any room or apartment used for living 
or sleejung purposoH, and which has a seimrute and distinct entrance from the ou^ 
side, sliull Jiot he subject to the inovisions of this act." In Ohio it applies to every 
“ dwelling or building, or any room or n]>artm©nt of itself, in or connected with any 
tenement or dwelling or other huildiiig." And New York, New Jersey, and Indiana 
add also any “ huildiiig in tin' n'ur of any tenement or dwelling house." 

C. ArUcles included in legislation on “tenement" or **home" manufacture.—Legislation 
upon this Hnhj><'t applies in tho lirst instimco to wearing ai»parcl and Hecondarily to 
cigars and l igarettcs. The laws arc not nniform, certain States (Massachusetts and 
Ohio) covering all wearing apparel whatsoever, and others (New York, Pennsylva¬ 
nia, Now Jersey, Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, and Michigan) covering only specified 
articles. 

In MaRsaohusotts (1894, amended 1898) the law covers “the making, altering, 
ropniring, or tinishiug any coats, vests, trousers, or wearing apparel of any descrip¬ 
tion whatsoever.” 

The Ohio law (1896) includes “any process of making any kind of wearing apparel 
Ifor innlo or female wear, nso, or ornament, or for the mannfncture of cigars, ciga¬ 
rettes, or tobacco goods in any form, when such wearing apparel or other goods are 
to be <‘xpoR 0 (l for sale or to be sold by manufacturer, wholesaler, or iobber. to the 
trade or by retail.” ; j > 

Tho New Y'ork law (1899) includes the “manufacturing, altering, repairing, or 
finishing coats, vests, knee pants, trousers, overalls, cloaks, hats, caps, suspenders, 
jerseys, blouses, drosses, waists, waistbands, uj>derwear, neckwear, furs, fur trim¬ 
mings, fnr garments, skirts, shirts, purses, feathers, artificial flowers, oiffarettes. 
cigars, or umbrellas.” * b $ 
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By ii special clause the New York act excludes “collars, cuffs, shirts, or shirt 
waists luade of cotton or liueii iabrics that are subject to the lauiidryiug process 
before being offered for sale.” This exelusiou of so-called “ white goods” does not 
occur in the laws oi other States. It is apparently an effort to cany out consistently 
the theory that the law is designed to protect the purchaser, leaving the worker 
free to do as he ploasos where the ])ublic health is not ieopardized. 

The Pennsylvania law is identical with that of Ni^w York except that it uses simply 
the w'ord ^‘manufacture” and docs not iuclndo hats and ca]>8, and no exception is 
made of “white goods.” It includes the “manufacture of coats, vests, trousers, 
knee pants, overalls, skirts, dreasea, cloaks, bats, cups, suspenders, jerseya, hlouses, 
waists, waistbands, underwear, neckwear, furs, fur trinimings, fur garments, shirts, 
hoaiery, purses, feathers, nrtilicial llow'era, cigarettes, or cigars." 

The llliuois law (1893) includes "tho nianui'acture, in whole or in ]»art, of coats, 
vests, tronsora, knee pants, overalls, cloaks, shirts, ladies’ w'uists, ])ur8e8, feathers, 
artificial flowers, or cigars.” 

The New Jersey law (1833) includes “the manufacture of coats, vests, trousers, 
knee pants, overalls, cloaks, furs, fur trimmings, fur garments, shirts, purses, feath¬ 
ers, artificial flowers, or cigai-s.” 

The Missouri law’ (1890) Includes “ thenianiifactiire of any wearing ap]»arol. purses, 
feathers, artiHc.ial fiow'ors, or other goods for male or fcjnale wear.” 

Tho Indiana law (1809) inclndos tlie “inanufacture of coats, vesls, trousers, knee 
pants, overalls, eloaks, fnra, fur trimmings, fur garments, skirts, purses, feathers, 
artificial flowers, or cigars.” 

D. Register of tenementa and sweat shops.—An esstuitial featnro it) the snpervisioti of 
swoat-ahopH and home workers by the fjictoiy insytector is the registt^r or list of such 
places. In the enforcement of the ordinary factory law it is sulllcient for tho 
inspector himself to conij)ilo such a list from the visits of his deputies or from a cuty 
<lirectory. But in the case of small contractors and homo w orkers the iiiimher is so 
large and fluctuating, an<l individual workers are so com])lete]yhid<icn in thehomes, 
that a house-to-house canvass by the inspectors can not he relied upon. Conse- 
(luently tho statutes of several States place tho resjmusibility of locating these out¬ 
side workers and shojis upon tho inaniifacturcr or contractor who furnishes them 
work. Of course every manufacturer keeps a list of all his outside contractors and 
finishers for his own use, and it is a simple matter to require him to proiluce suoli 
list fm* iuspectitm by the factory iuejmetor (New York, Pennsylvania, Missouri, 
llliuois, ana Michigan) or to furnish a copy of the same on ticmand’(New York, Penn- 
Mvlvanin, Missouri, ami Michigan), in Massachnssets, where the statute does not 
require the manufacturer to furnish tho list, the inspeotor secures it through volun¬ 
tary arrangement. The luauufactuver furnishes a list of his contractors (and home 
linishers) and the contracloi-s in turn furnish lists of their home workers. When a 
munufaiturer w'ith an “inside shop” gives outwork to his own employees to bo 
taken home at night these also must be included in his list. 

The compilation und cheeking of these lists in the office of tho inspec^tor requires 
considerable clerical help, especially in the city of New York, whore the list runs as 
high as 20,000 names. Usually the names arc arranged in card catiiloguc, by streets, 
and tho constant <;hanging of residence, the overlapping of names uu the lists of 
different maiiui'acturers, and the probleinatic.al spoiling, require a highly perfected 
and adjustable system of registration. 

B. Publicity of register.—The most effective check upon the maniifarturer is publicity. 
8o a]»preben8ive is lie at this jioint that a contractor who lias oiu’e been fined m 
(Muirt 18 thenceforth unable to get work from him. 'fbereforo, if the manufacturers’ 
lists of coutractors are treated as jmblic records, opeu to tho inspection of private 
<’itizens, then such agencies as trade unions, consumers’ leugm^s, and c.liaritable 
societies are able directly to reach the manufacturer, and Ihrough publicity to enforce 
his responsibility. It is undoubtedly a defect in the adrainistratiou of the law 
bitberto in New York that these lists are not open to the public, like other records. 

P. license.—In the enforcement of the ordinary factory and workshop laws the 
lactory inspector is required to come into court and j»rove his allegations in order to 
enforce a penalty for the violation t)f the law. The alleged violator eujoys the bene- 
lit of the doubt, and the inspector and prosecuting attorney are held to the strict 
interpretation of the statute. Tho delay, uncertainty, and formality of such pro¬ 
ceedings render the law often nugatory and always iiroblematical. l/, however, the 
inspector were permitted, upon his own belief, not merely to prosecute the violator, 
but also himself to impose tue penalty without recourse to the courts, the execution 
of the law w’^ould be summary and decisive. This is tho intended effect of the 
“license” or “permit” clause in tho recent legislation of Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Mew .lersey, Indiana, and Michigan. This license is not merely a 
means of maintaining a register of the places where clothing is made, but it is asub- 
stantial condition, dependent largely upon the discretion and good judgment of the 
factory inspector, witnout which the worker or contractor is prohibited from getting 
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employment. The refnsal or reTocation of a Hcenee hy the inspector is a more severe 
penalty than the imposition of a line by the court. The latter takes away a portion 
of the man’s earnings, bnt the former shuts him off entirely from his ordinary means 
of getting earnings. The license is the most powerfbl weapon in the hands of the 
factory inspector. It practically removes the workers in question i^om the ordinary 
protection of the courts and places them nnder the direct control of an administra¬ 
tive officer. To the courts there remains not .the enforcement of the substantial 
features of the law, bnt only the enforcement of tho administrative feature, which 
prohibits a contra<itor or homo worker from working without a license. The 
inspector revokes the license (m his own discretion, and only calls in the courts to 
punish the one who works without a license. Of course there remains always tho 
judicial remedy by niaudaimis 4>r injunction, but in the case the ijovorty-strickoii 
workers of tho tenement houses this is not a substantial nunedy. 

Massae-husotts was tho Jirst State to intro<luoe tho license feature as a part of its 
factory legislation. The law of 1891, amended in 189X, prohibited tencment-h«)nHo 
work unless a jiioinbor of the family “ shall first procure a license, approved by the 
chief of tho distriiit police/’ In whoso hau^Is is the onforcemeut of the general fact<jry 
laws. It was the siKicessful oporati<ui of this statute which 1 (m 1 five otlicr States to 
copy the provision. In Massachusetts, Now York, I’eniisylvauia, New .ler.soy, 
Indiana, and Michigan the loncnicnt worker is TO(|uirod t.o make .application to the 
factory inspector for a lif'ense. and “no person, lirni, or corporati n sliall hire, 
employ, or contract with arjy member of a family not bolding a liccuse thi^rclbr,” to 
manufacture the iiosignat-ed article in a temmieiit oi*dwelling. Tn I’ciinsylvania tho 
license isreijuircd also for “any building or part.e of Imibling,” and in* New York 
and liniiaua for any “building in the rear of any tcnemimt or dwelling house.’’ 
I'he latter provision was designed principally as a moans of ivgistration, in order to 
bring tho rear factories under the observation of tin* factory inspector for the pur» 
pose of tho ordinary factory logislution; but since the license can be revoked for 
these rear clothing lactorr<*H in New York and (udlana, and for all clothing fac- 
toi'ics in J’enusylvania, tlu‘se cstablishiiicnts, as well as the tenements, art' brought 
under the dirt'ct control fht' hispoctor. The advantage' of this contr<*l was 
rufoiTed t(» hy one of the MassachiisottH inspectors, who says (Ib'j). 1001', p. 21)1): 

Thc rcgnlrtr worksItopH hiRpccfod wore rouTul. wllli few oxi-rjitjoDfl, in faiil.\ good order, thcirgn-nl. 
fanlt boiiig tftc dirty HtiUo ot thoir WiilKT-cloHole. It tho owners of thcHo eHtahluIjmcnl''woio coiu- 
]s^lled to ootatii n porinlt truiii thifl de)mrt-tiic)ii. Hioiilur to tlio homo*workers’ licoiiBo, strict <li*aali' 
BOSS and lu-althior condifious could 1 m' ojisib ohtniiiod. 

llefore the liconso is granted the factory inspector is required to make an inspec¬ 
tion of the room, apartment, or building songnt to bo licensed, and to ascertain (1) 
whetlier it is in a cloati and proper sanitary condition; (2) whetber there is the legal 
limit of air space for cadi person employed (Now York, I’eimsyh ania); (8) whether 
it is adequately lighted b,\ cioctricity or other suitable light (*New York). 

After tho license is granted the place must be kept in the proper condition desig¬ 
nated by the inspector, and is siibjeot to Ills iospection at all times for the inirjmse 
of “ aHcertaining whetiior the ganmuits or articles manufactured are clean and free 
from vermin and other matter of' an iufectione or contagions nature.” (N. Y., sec. 
100; Mass., sec.-14.) 

If, uijon inspection, the conditions are found not satisfactory, tho license may bo 
revoked. 

The discretionary power of tho inspector in grunting and revoking lirenseR is evi¬ 
dent from the terms employed in the several statutes. In Now York he Hh.all grant 
the license if be ascertniu that the premisos are in “ a dean and proper sanitary con¬ 
dition,” and it may be revoked if ho find that “ the health of the community or of 
the employees require it, or if it appears that tho rooms or apartments to which 
such license ndates are not in a healthy and proper sanitary condition.” fN, Y.. 
sec. 100.) » t I j V , 

In Massachusetts the iusiiector determines only that the premises are **kept in a 
cleanly condition.” (See. 44.) In I’ennsylvania and New .lersey the “permit may 
be revoked at any time tlie lioalth of tho coinmnuity or those so employed may 
require it.” (Pa., 1897, sec. 1; N. .J., 1898. sec. 1.) 

The foregoing leymsindicate that the criVrion of cleanliness and sanitary condi¬ 
tion imist necos-sarily be loft to the judgmentof tho inspector. .\nd since inspectors 
differ materinlly in their judgment, tho efficacy of tho law depends largely upon the 
individual opinion and strength ofcli.iractorof theseadnuiustrative nflicers. Indeed, 
under the terms of the statutes it is couoeivahlo th&fctouement-bonso work could bo 
olmost wholly uboiisheil, provided iuspectors were selected whose standards were 
high enough. Sueh would seem to he almost the necessary result where, as in Mas- 
Baohnsetts and New York, t.lie instnn'tions printeil on the back of the license state 
that one condition “ wliich must b© observed in order to obtain and retain a license” 
are absolute oleanliness of apartment und immediate promises, halls, stairs, yards, 
and closets.” Were absolute clounlinesK enforced, very few licenses could remain 
long outstanding. 
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The niinolB leglAlfttlon doea not reqniie a ltoez»e for home work, hut by ordinance 
the board of health of Chica^ifo isanes such alicenee. This, however, contributes to 
the administration of the law by the factory inspector only in cases of infections and 
coutagions disease. 

It should be added that in all States where mannfactnrers with 'Mnside shems’’ 
give out work to their own employees to he taken home for work at night and on 
Sundays, those also are required to have a license. 

G>. “Tenement>made’’ tag.—The legislation of Massachnsetts (1891) and New York 
(1899) has gone further than that of other rStates in strengthening the Mceuaiug pre¬ 
rogative of tlie inspector. In Massachusetts whoever sells or offers for sale wearing 
apparel made in unlicensed tenoments is required to affix to each garment so made 
a conspicuonB tag or label with tiie worde. “Tenement made” legibly printed, and 
the name of the State and town or elty where the garment was inaile. In New York 
the law is more effective, wineo the inspector himself nflixts the label whenever ho 
lindN goods manufaelure.d without a liceuse No person except llie factory inspector 
is permitted to remove or deface the label, the penalty being the same as for other 
violutions of the labor law This )al)el, of itourae, as long as it remains affixed, ren¬ 
ders the goods nn«alable. Tn practice, the procedure in New York is somewhat as 
follows: In case a license lias been refused upon jipplication of a home w’orker the 
deputy inspector retnins to the place of residence of the applicant within the period 
of two weeks to see whether the worker has followed the instructions given in the 
letl(‘L- of reliisal. If the designated improvements have been made he reports favor¬ 
ably and alicoijKO is sent to the applicant, lint if he finds that no improvement 
has been made the case is closed, anti no further inspection is made on the basis of 
tbe npplicatbm. If the applicant dosiros a license be must renew bis application. 

If, u])on inspection of [nemisos ibr which a lic.onse has been refnsod, tUo inspector 
fimls work is being conducted, ho is rc.quirod to affix the label “ Tenement made.” 
'fhe inspt'ctor then secures tbe name of tlio contractor or manufacturer for whom 
goods are b dug made and iustruets the workmen to notify tbe contractor to go to 
the factory inspector’s oUice and make application Ibr the release of tho tag. The 
inspector also sends notice to tlie oflice that goods in tlie hands of tbe designated 
wt)rkcr and Indonging to tlie said contractor have been tagged. 

The c<»ntrautor goes to the office of the factory inspector usually with the worker, 
ami in applying for tiic ndoase of tho tag, sigiis a form stating that the goods wero 
iioing manujactnr<‘d Ibr him in unlicensed rooms. This signattire hccomos evidence 
in court on the complaint of the inspcctc r. 

If this is tbe first ofiense of the contractor ho is simply warned, and is told to take 
the goods to his office and the deputy will bo seut tbero to remove the tag. If it is 
a Si'cond ofibnsc prosccutiou is decided upon, and the matter is turned over to the 
district attorney, the (l<>.puty of the, fmttory insi^ector being the complainant and 
witness. 

Tlie oflicioncy of the “tonoment-tnade” tag is soinetimos questioned, on tho ground 
that it can <*a8ily bo removed by tho worker without discovery and pmilshmont. 
Hut a considoratioii of tho circumstances will conclusively answer this question. 

TIio tag is plaoo<l upon tin' goods by Ilio deputy inspecti)r, who inmiodiately noti- 
fi{58 the central office. Tiio unlicensed worker must tnen go to the office in order to 
jiiake iipi)licatiou to have the tag removod. Ii‘ ho docs not go, then it is tho duty 
of tho insjyi’t'tor to make auotb(;r visit tt) his promises in order to discover tho reasons 
for his uonajipearanco. Jf the inspector follows up tho case, iilaiuly the only con¬ 
ditions mnler which the worker could pftbrd to remove the tag would be either by 
resolving to discontinue work or by mov’ing to other quarters. And, since it is the 
practice of tho department to prosecute not the worker, bnt the contractor, there is 
good reason w’hy the worker shall riisneet mIio tag and bring his contractor before 
the inspector, lie has a chance of liuoing another contractor if he secures a license, 
but ho has no such chance as long as he stays in the same tenement withont a 
license. 

It will be readily understood from wliat pneedes that the “tenement tag” is a 
powerful weapon lu the hands of the factory inspector for prohibiting work in 
unlicousod pbices, and thereby enfowing tlie inspector’s control over this class of 
manufacture. At the same time, it involves a considerable amount of formality and 
some uncertainty. In Pennsylvania, ou the other hand, where the tag is not iu 
vogue, this formality an<l uncertainty are avoided by the radical device of atithor- 
izing th<' inspeeti^r or his deputies to condemn and destroy all goods found in 

unhealthy or uiisauitary ” places. Such destruction in other States is confiuod to 
“ contagions and infectious ” diseases, and is pomiittod only to the local boards of 
health. 

The “#a/7”ofld<ftev»anM/aci«rer.—While tho manufacturer is not legally responsible 
and penally liable for violations of tho law by home workers, he can be reached 
indirectly through restrictions on tho sale of his goods (Massachusetts, New York, 
Ohio, and Missouri), or by the oonfiscatlon and destruction of his goods (Pennsyl¬ 
vania). 
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In MaHsaohusctts (sec, 47) anti Misfiouri (sec. 10) the merchant or dealer whose 
goods have been made in nnliceused or contagious places is required to label such 
goods with the “Teuoment-mado” tag, and in New York (sec. 102), w'here the 
mspector affixes the tag, and in Ohio tlie goods are prohibited from being sold or 
otfered for sale. 

The tag, as long as it remains affixed, is an effective prohibition on the sale of 
goods, and it would seem that on this account the Ohio law, which does not provide 
a tag, is defective. Unt the inspectors in Massachusetts and New Yorlc do not 
interpret tlieir law as intended to reach the manufacturer in this way. They con¬ 
sider the purpose of the tag aooomplislio<i when the home worker or the contractor 
is jMiuished if it be an nnlicensed place, or when the goods Jmve been disinfected 
if it bo u rase uC contagion. Cousetfuently, when this result is accom 2 j]i 8 bed they 
remove the lag and permit the goods to go to the manufacturer and the market. 
In this way the tag fails to affect the huJom of the manufacturer and imposes no 
restraint upon him. 

H. New i^aland legislation.—In this connection the factory act^' of New Zealand, 
adojited in 1894, is intorestiug as a piece of legislation which has almost abolished 
homo manufacture from the market. According to that statute, every building or 
place where two ormoro persons are employed, directly orindiroctly, in manufacturing 
any article for trade or sale is defined as a factory or worksln)]!, and is thereby brought 
undei* the stringent jirovisions governing factories. Like other faettu'ies, it is nnlaw- 
fnl for work to he carried on without a liconse, and in grunting or revoking a license 
the inspector enforces the laws regarding sanitation, ])rulubiting meals from being 
taken in the workroom, iirobibiting the eiupluyment of children (except in Hi>ecial 
ejjHos), prohibiting the omjdoymeut of boys under IG and women and girls lor more 
than 4H hours per week, prohibiting overtime, and providing for holidays and Satur¬ 
day half holidays. Manufacturers are permitted to give out work without restric¬ 
tion to tliose licensed places, luit every *‘o<tcui>ier a factory, every uu^rchant, 
wholesale dealer, shopkeeper, agent, or distribiibir,” who gives out work lu an 
unlicensed place—i. e., to a single home worker—is re<juir<‘d to affix to such artiide 
a manufacturers label, as follows: 


Made by. 

In No.Btroot, 

IN A 

rniVATB Dwbi.lino ou Unlicensed Wobkbiiop. 

AFFIXED UNDUl KACTOKY ACT. 

Any porsou unlawfully icinoviiig or <l«faciiig tills label 
will be proBOcuted. 


This label, by rendering goods niisalablo, has stopped the maniifactnro of goods in 
unlicensed places, but the significance of tlie New Zealand law lies in the met that 
all of the lioensod iilaces are rained to the same level as the regular factories, not 
merely iu sanitation, as in the United States, but also in the hours of labor and the 
nonomploymeut of children. 

I. Conta^ons and infeotioaa diseases.—Since the main object of the existing statiitos 
touchiug touomeut manufacture is the protection of the 2 )urchaRing public, the sec- 
tiouH relating to contagious and infectious dlsoascH have the leading place. In deal¬ 
ing with this phase of the clothing manufacture the factory inspector requires the 
cooperation of the local hoards of health. There are two ways in which contagions 
or infectious diseases are discovered where clothing is being manufactured: First, 
by the board of health; second, by the factory inspector. 

Local physicians are, of course, required by law to notify the board of health 
promptly^ of all such cases under their cure. Boards of health iu the several States, 
cooperating through courtesy, though not so required by law. with the factory 
inspector, sond in daily reports to that official containing a complete list «)f all cou- 
tagiouH diseaae. Where the inspeotor maintains a street list of home workers, as is 
done in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, it is an easy matter to refer 
at once to sneh list and to locate the presence of the contagions disease in the tene¬ 
ment where clothing is being manufactured. It is the duty of the injector to go at 
once to the infected premises and to revoke the license, if necessary. This, of course, 
stops the lawful manufacture of clothing in those premises for the time being, lu 
New York the insiieotor affixes the “Tenement-made” tag to such goods as he finds 
and turns them over to the hoard of health, who may diBlufect the goods and remove 
the label, or condemn and destroy them. 
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Id otlior States tbo board of health is given |>ower to take such action as the publio 
health may requlro. In UonusyJvania, as already stated, the factory inspector and 
his depatios have the unusual powerto destroy goods both hi places or contagion and 
infection, and also in other places which are merely ‘hinhoalthy or unsanitary.” 

Hoards of health als<i notify the inspector each day of all places which have been 
disinfected, upon which tlio deputy returns the license to such as have been deprived 
of it during the continuance of the contagion. 

The question as to whether it is possible to thorongbly disinfect woolen and cotton 
goods in oases where they have been coutainiuated by such diseases as phthisis, 
<Uphtlieria, smallpox, chicken pox, sc^arlet fever, and measles, is answered differently 
by different medical authorities. The Pennsylvania law is based upon the theory 
that sucli disinfection is at least uncertain, it not impossible. Undoiibh^dly, wore it 
known to the purchaHiug public tliat a certain lotof goods had been exposed to con¬ 
tagion, th<\v would docline t<» juirchase sm-h goods, oven tliough officially assured 
that they had been “thoroughly diHiiifcctod.” From the point of view of the con¬ 
sumer, whatever <lifibreuce of opinion may exist among medical exports, the Peuu- 
sylvania law aiithori/ing the destruction of contaminated goods by the board of 
health or factory insp(!Ctor is the safest aitd most satisfactory. 

J. Prosecution and penalties.—'I’ho penalties prescrihod for violation of any of the 
re«iniroments in the law' range from for the first offense in Illinois to $20 in New 
York, and $50 in Fimnsyhania and MassHchusetts. The maximum penalties for 
later offoiises are $100 in illinois, $200 in New York, and $250 in I’eiinNylvania. In 
New York and Pennsylvania there may be added impriHonment for not more than 00 
days. 

'file qiioatiou os to whether these ponaltie.s apply equally to honm workers, con- 
tract-ors, and nirinnfa<'tiirtTH is an important and inte.resting one. Plainly the on- 
forc<*mont of the penalties for violation upon the home w-orkers imjioses a hnrden out 
of proportion w'ith Die same jicnalty cnfor(-<‘d upon a coutraotor, and far more than 
the sani<‘ penalty if imposed upon the mamifacturcr. Also tJie difficulties of prose- 
cutioii in the case of the thousands of homo w'orkers are fur greater tlian in the case 
of tin? linndrcds of contractors ortho tens of manufacturers. I'lirthermoi’e, the moral 
effect up(»n Olliers is smali when a home worker is prosecuted, comfiared with the 
effect of a i)r(»secuti<m of tlio contractor, and insignilicant compared with the prose¬ 
cution t»f a manufacturer. Tlio homo worker is unknown and witlioutiuilucnce, and 
moreover is de]>cn(ictit upon the contractor. On the other hand, if the contractor 
is held rcHiionsible for violation of law on the part of his home workers, he canoon- 
tr<il every one of them, wJu^thcr they he ton or five hundred. I'ho simiile refusal to 
giN'e thoiu work is the liciivicst of penalties. Consequently, the several statutes 
forbid contractors from giving out work to families not holdingliccnscs (Massachu¬ 
setts, New York, Ptunisylvania, New .lersev, In<liana),orwhen notified by thoinspecor 
that such family has not comjdied with the law (Ohio). In New York tbo inspector 
has prosecuted not more than,a half dozen home workers and has soeiirou only 
one <»r two convictions, but he? has proBecnt.ed nearly 160 contractors and secured 
nearly 100 convictions. 

While the penalty iinimsed upon the contractor is more cff ectivothau that imposed 
upon the home W'orker, it is the inamifacturer who liolds the strategic position in 
the enforcement of the law. If lie emjdoys 50 contractors and each contractor 50 
home workers, filaiiily he gives employment to 2,500 honn' workers, 'i’iie contract¬ 
ors are dopoudont upon him just as the home workers arc ilependeiit upon the con¬ 
tractor. The manufacturer’s position before the eoiuinnuity is a responsible one. 
The sale of his goods depeuds upon the reputation of his iiouso. 

Tin'! existing laws do not make the manufacturer penally responsible for violation 
of law by homo workers when employed by his coutraotor. Of course, if he employs 
them directly, or if he sends out work at night by his own employees, he is respon- 
Hiblc for this homo work. But generally, and this is the essence of the sweating 
Hv.Mtem, he gives his work to contractors, and those in turn give it out to the homo 
linishers. Oonacqueiitly, if the manufacturer wore brought into court under the 
existing statutes for work being done in unliconsed homes, he could claim that it 
\^ as not he, but his contractor, who gave <»ut the work to the home tiuisher, and who 
i.s responsible for the same. The contract system poBBesses as one of its advantages, 
not merely the cheaper cost of manufacture, hut also the shifting of legal responsi¬ 
bility from the manufacturer to the middleman. 

K. landlord.—Tenement house workers are usually a floating population with 
very little property, and their places of residence are rapidly changing. In addition 
to this, when they are congregated in large nnmberB, of foreign extraction and illit¬ 
erate, the mere uncertainty as to the spoiling of their names makes the problem of 
the factory iuspeotor a peralexiiig one. To roach them all individually and con- 
tinuously is impossible. Tliey must he reached either through their employer or 
through their landlord. While the legislation of several States brings in the em¬ 
ployer, j e,, the contractor or sweater, New York is the. only State which makes the 
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landlord rosponsiblo. In addition to the ordinary reqnirements goTeming the sani* 
tation and safety of dwelling houses, the New York law (sec. 105) prohibits the 
** owner, lessee, or agent of a tenement or dwelling house, or of a building in the roar 
of a tenement or dwelling house” from permitting the use of his premises for the 
inanufactureof clothing without a license and contrary to law. The factory inspector 
is required to serve notice of such violation upon the owner, lessee, or agent, and 
the latter is given 30 days in which to cause the unlawful manufacture to discon- 
tinno, or 15 days thereafter in which to bring proiicedings for dispossesHicn, th(» 
unlawful Tuanufact.uro being constituted a sufficient cause for dispossession. Failure 
in this subjects liim to penalties as tbongh lie himself were engaged in the unlaw¬ 
ful manufacture. 

'Fo what extent the provisions holding the landlord ros)»nnHihle can ho made of 
7 jra(5tical value has not yet boon determined, since the New York inspector has not 
rel ied upon it in Iho eiiforeemeut of the law. 

L. Summary,—It rnny he hriofly stated iu regard to the etlbctiveness of Die forego¬ 
ing laws on tcnement-lionsft work tliat— 

1. They have <*ooporato<l with the economic development of the industry in driv¬ 
ing sluipwork from tenements. Practically in Massachusetts, New York, and Penn¬ 
sylvania there arc- at the iiresent time very few, if any, of the home shops which 
occasioned complaint 10 years ago. The only remaining liome work of significance 
is that of home finisliers, custom tailors, women who work for pin money, and cinploy- 
c<‘8 who take work home at night from the sho]). llonu'. finisbing^is that subsidiary 
part of hand work on Goa1>s and pants whic.li has not yet been transferred to tlio reg¬ 
ular workshop. It is now the bulk of homo work. Jn Jiostou, where ihi- law has 
been strictly enforced, tlmre is very little homo finisliing, this work being largely 
transferred to simps, and tlie wages are 40 tn 50 i>cv cent higluir Dinn in New York 
for the Hume work. 

2. 'With a strict enforcement of the law the system ol‘ licensing is superior to the 
propoHcjl abolition of home work, since the ins]>ector is then al)le to grant the privi¬ 
lege of homo work iu cases of emergency vvher© peenliur hardship would otherwise 
result, whiUi at tlx^ same time lie reduces the amount of liomo w'ork to the point 
where its competition does not seriously affect the condition and wages of labor. 
This strict onforccineut of the law, however, since it (iepends upon the discretion of 
the inspector, is very dillicnlt to socuro. 

3. 'J’lie statutes, in 7 )lacing discretionary power in the matter of granting ami 
revoking licenses in the hands of the factory inspectors, intrusts them with the most 
powerful of weapons, namely, the right to grant or withhold the privilege of earning 
a living, I’lie great powers of this office, resting, as they do, in the h.ands of suhoi - 
dinatftH, render the right selection of a-ppoin1.ees extremely imi)ortant, since its opi)or- 
tnnitios for c.orru]»tion and ])olitical favoritism are unusually tempting, 'fhe success 
ofthelawin Massachusetts is doui>tlcHs owing more to the civil-sorvice reguJation 
and permanent tenure of the inspectors than to the stringent chaiactcr of the law, 

4. The evident huccohs of th(» leading States iu reducing the evils of tencinent- 
houso work tlirougli legislation, and the apparont willingnesH of other States where 
a less amount of clothing is made to copy tboir legislation, make Federal legislation 
unnecessary and inudvisable. The existing defects are not in the laws, but in the 
admiuistration of the law's. 

5. The depressing effc(;ts of imnngration on wages .are materially counteracted l»y 
the restriction or prohibition of temunent-hoiiHo work, and this, togetlmr with the 
jeopardy to the imrchasing public through contagious and infectious diseases, ren- 
<ler the strict euforoemont of the laws rostricthig tenement-house work of vital im]>or- 
tance, both to (Nothing workers and to the public. 

4. PKOrOSRD ABOLITION OF TENEMENT-HOUSE MANUFACTURE. 

The excessive evils of tenement-honso manufacture, and the difficnlties of regula¬ 
tion, have can.sod a demand in varions quarters for its abolition by legislation. 
This demand is based on the alleged impossibility of adequate inspection, and the 
resulting danger to the purchaser of clotliing. Says the Illinois inspector (1395, p. 52): 

It is ricar tliatovon the 1,715 cniitractors’ h1)oi>b now known to uh enn not be inspeoted ofton onnngh 
to render it safe fur the public to purohaae jcooda made up lu them while they are kept on pretniHoe 
wliore poverty cuiitiunally brt'eda diaeaec, and thonab any one given shopntay Imj wholesome enough, 
yet no goods ran be guarantcod iioninfectioua which have pnHHod through it to the rooms of the pov¬ 
erty-stricken home flniaher. • • * From this danger not hing abort of prohibition can protect the 
purchaser. * * * Tiio dangers of the shop are much increased by the circumstance that garment 
making is a season trade, that tho season is uncertaitu and it is short and very intense. Kew people 
open snopH who wero never rontraotors before, and knew nothing of the requirements of the law. 
liuring the soaaon no staff of inspectors could cover all the shops often enon^ to prevent violations 
of tho law or give assnrance that no infectious (Msoase is in the shops wliere garments are teing 
made. * * * The city ordinance requites the physician who is attendant upon any case of infeo- 
tious or contagious disease to report the same to too board of health, but physicians can not report 
what they do not know, and in many cases among the very poor a physician is callM in only when 
death is imminent to save the annoyance of ac^roner’s inquest. Meanwhile infected clothing may 
have been finished and sunt out for woekn iH'foru the dungt-r is known by anyone. 
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The following is from the report of tlio Illiuois factory inspector for 1890 (p. 43): 

The ewiBrnosa of parent* to conceal the preeonce of diaoaao has led them to hide, in all ronoelvable 
ways, children sick with Infectloua maladies, locking the patient in the pantry, covering it with a 
pile of jjannenta in process of inanufacturtj, and to toar down quarantine cardH or to post tUoiu on 
roar doors. Practices of this kind, which Crausod public protest in the smallpox epirtomlc of 1804 
wont on without any outcry duriug the long stnicglo with dipiitheria in 1KIH5. 'Hmy haffie at all 
times, and with varying degrees of success, the ellorts of all officials. Staie.nnd local, who try to 
protoc.t tho public healtli by enforcing the rcgulatmus of Umenieiit-itousu shops. 

No goods can bo guaranteed iioninfenthms which Imye passed through the toncincnt-houso shop 
nnd a home tinisber a living room, and so long as tho w'holesale tnunufneturer has any goods made up 
on toiieinent-houHo premises none of the gjKMls c.aii Im gnarantoed free from daugcr of uifeotiou, since 
neither the rot;aIer nor the jiuroiiusorH can know which among them nro tenemout made. 

ChargfiR like the foregoing found exproHaioii in a demand for Federal legislation 
gc\eruing the Buhjeot, tlie best known of which was the so-called ‘‘Sulzer hill,” 
introduced in tho Fifty-fourth Congress. (Fifty-fourth Congress, lirst sossion, IT. K. 
3346.) This bill, while m form it providotl simply for a license system, would in 
effect have aniount<*d to prohibition, since tho amount of tho lioenso was placed 
high al»ovo proiitable exi>enditni'e, The hill provided that ev(;ry })ersou engaged in 
the inanutactnre of clothing and cigars who shall give (jiit material for niamifactiire 

in rooms or buildings occupied for tmtiiig, sleeping, or duiuosti('- purjjoses,” shall 
pay a ‘‘tax of ij'SCW annually for each person with whom a (U)iitract or agreement to 
wholly or partially manufucturo or make up such articles shall ho made.” The tax 
was to be coilect<‘-d by the olheers of tho United Stat<iH iiitjTnal rovoiiiie. 

One objection to this act, supposing it not to he prohibitive, wonhl be the appa¬ 
rent guaranty wliii-h a Fe<leral license would give againsL Stntti intorfenmee. It is 
probable that Fodoral legislation on this subjoot would come under the head of a 
p'.gulaUon of iiitcrstato commerce, and as such, a Fe(h>ral law might ju-ovide for 
identitic.ation of tenement-made goods by moans of a label, such as is described 
ai>ovo under the legislatUm of Massadiusettw and New York. 

Th<i Now York tenement house coimnission in prosonting its preliminary report 
in 1301, made rocommomlatious going far toward the abolition of teneiiiont-liouse 
work (p. 70-71): 

'I'lu* law requiriug the liconHing of work carried on in loaoinonl Ijouhos has undoubtodly loil to cor* 
tain linprov('imMit8, hut Iho very attempt to oid(*rco tho law has fuTnj»bo(I,n4hbtioijHl i)roof «if tho 
uudosirubility ot tho c<»n<liti<iU8. \Vhor<.» workor» apply for a licoimo they may bo invostlgulwl, but 
il a licttUhO iH i-oluHod ii ih uoL ulwayM |»owiblo lo bo auro Unit work will b(‘ iliMc^mtiDued, ami Jf 
llio ilcoiiHo is not Applied f<»i- it. will only bo by «*.bHnc<5 that tho U*iiemout-b4>UBo woik»bo}> will bo 
diNCOMM’Od '* * » ^ 

'I’ho commiHsiotj dnoa not f(iol warranted in recommending Ibo abRoluto abolition of tonomonbhonso 
labor. 11 rei'ornmeudM 1 ho uiiioiidmont of chapter 101 of tho laws 4»f 1800 by the iiiHortlon <if a proviso 
that no license shall bo isauod for any room in a tmiomont Iioubo «-ontaimng less than 1,250 cubio loot 
of air, or usotl for tho purpoHo t»f cooking, euliug, orHlocping, or f<»r cbildr«Mi, or otliorwiK«»tlian ub a 
workshop. This rooomiticndution rogarding tboHizoof tho mom in which Ja)»<ir should bo allowod is 
based upon tlio kuowlodge of lb<^ const-iwit u«) by nil tho inomborM of ibo family ot any room oon- 
iiocled with a liviug apaifiuHnt. It is also laiMeil upon tho universally a<! 0 <*pt(‘d fait that'tho uvorago 
lcnem<-ut.|iouK(> I'aniily c-onfilste of livo mombere, though umlouhtVdly in fmcimuit instancos tuo 
boardiTs taken by siie-h faniilios make (he averago hIko liighor. Among tho Italian garment workers 
It haw been froquontly found that two, uud oven three funiiltm, making u tidal of from 10 to 15 indi¬ 
viduals, occupy a single apartmenI. But taking llicooimcrvativeoHtimaLoand applying llui provisiou 
ol tho law that a worksho]! nniat Imvo at loast. 2f»ti cubic ftwd of Bpiico for eac-li workor, youroommis- 
sion boliovos that l,‘i50 foot (12 hy 12 by Si) bIiou1<1 bo roquiriMl as Uio miniinuiii mibo of any workroom 
in a toneincnl bouso, bocauso experionco him nbown that au avorogo of not Jobs than livo porsouB will 
use the rouiii for a gruatur or losR part of the day. 

While the tenoment-houso commission only recommends a minimum cubic capacity 
for liviug rooms in which clothing manufacture is conducted, yot to one who is 
familiar with the dimensions of tho rooms in which at the present time tlu^ Italian 
home linishers are at work, it will be evident that the minimum, 1,350 cubic feet, is 
BO high that but few families could qualify for the license. 

The Illinois inspector in his report for 1839 takes a less radical position regarding 
tho abolition of teneinent-houso work than in earlier reports. Ho says in ad vocating 
for Illinois tho enactment of a law similar to that in Massachusetts, Now York, and 
Pennsylvania (p. 15): 

This law has had a thorough trial in New York, PennsylvaDia, and MaBBOchuButtH, aud tlmro is no 
doubt of its successful oiieration. Not only will itio acOTtaiu oxtent ni*otecttho public aud employuws 
from the daugor of tenement-bouHc manufneturo, but It will check tiie growth of the Bwoatshop'syB. 
tem and aid id tlio dovolopmont lately noticeable toward tbe more wholoHonm condiihms of the 
factory. In 1HH4 this department reported that the garment factory was diHUiipuaring Ixsfore the 
toiiomont-house shop. In tbe last two yearn the iiumbur of ostahlisbinents In the gannent trades 
employing more than 50 people has increased from 70 to 89. This, with other data at Jiaud, leadB to 
the ooDolusiun that tbe tendency is now in the other directlou. 

The proposed law in eliminating the most unsanitary shop will also eliminate themost tenaoioue rivals 
of the factories. As the eoonomies practised by euen places at the expense of the employees and tlie 
pnblio are no longer tolerated, they will sot be able to compete with the steam-power and progressive 
management of the modem factory. In this future extension of tbe factory lies tho best hope of doing 
away with the abuses that are inherent in the sweating system, and will never entirely disappear as 
long as tbe system itself sorvives. 
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5. PUBLIC CONTRACTS. 

A^Tiile neither the Federal Government nor any State government has undertaken 
to abolish tenement-honse work where the work is sold to private purchasers, yet 
where the Federal Government itself is a purchaser of clothing it has recently insti¬ 
tuted measures for the protection of its public servants. The departments of Fed¬ 
eral Government for which clothing and uniforms are njanufactured are those of the 
Army and Navy. The letter carriers purchase their own uniforms according to the 
Government specifications. In certain cases, as at Philadelphia, the association of 
letter carriers inserts a clause in the contracts prohibiting tenement-house work. 
Practically all of the clothing for the Navy is manufactured at the Naval Clothing 
Factory, navy-yard, Brooklyn. _ ... 

Army uniforms wore formerly purchased from contractors without spocihcjitions 
as to conditions of manufacture, hnt b<;gm!iiug in l.MOO, owing to revelations made 
regarding the contagion oi' measles and Hiiiiilar diseases in the Army camps during 
tliOiSpauisb'Ainerican war, thecjiiartermastcrat Philadelphia, under whom the iieavy 
clothing is manufactured, has inserted in his Information to bidders for the nianu- 
factnre of military garments,” the specification that “all work, including o]>crating, 
Ihiishiug, bnttoniimmg, pressing, etc., must be done in a regularly organized fac¬ 
tory, conforming in every detail to tlie factory laws of the Sjale of Pennsylvania; 
no sweatshop work will he allowed under any clr<’uni8tan(;e8.^ 

The following article is inserted in the contracts: 

ATfTicLE HI. li. ifi f'X]>roaMly no part of llu- woTk jDCidftnt to tlio maimftwlure oT said 

clothing Hliall h« wnbUit <ir made in iuiy phmi not rovcrwl by tlio factory law « of tho Stato of Ponn- 
sylvania niid ovidoncwl l>v Iho certiflciilo of an :uilhorr/«*d factor.v inHjM’ctoi, and Mmt ftiihin* to 
jny with the (ymdifnniH of tlu» clnnao Hhall ho di-cnicd a valM ciiimo for euncohiig this contract, uml 
withdrawing ull nork that may be in <!OiirHo 4»f iiianufucture. 

******* 

That in naso of Jailiirn of tho said ]iHrt\ of the wcond l>art to ooinply with tbo siipnlation of this 
contract ac<'ording t(» tin- true iiitont and meaning thmjoi; then flu* j>ai'l> oJ tJjo liint nart simll have 
tlm poM'cr to iiavd tho work doiio by ntliiTH ol hm ow*n Mcloction and chnrgo any addiUoiitil expeuBo 
iin urrod agaiiiHt tho party of tlm Kocoml part. 

Jt is stated by the assistant (jnarteriuaKtcr-goDoru) at Pbiladt'lphiu that tho inser¬ 
tion of these clauses iti the contract “ has had no noticeable elfocd- on the contract 
price of making.’’ 

Tho khaki clothing for soldiers in tho Tropics is mannfacturod under the super¬ 
vision of the «juarterma8t<‘r’s department at Now York. Those conlmctH include a 
olansc to tlic elVect that all such clothing “nniHt be made by the contractors in their 
own factories under tho most perfi'ct sanitary conditions.” 

Clothing for the National Guard of the several States is usually purchased from 
the War Dojjartinout, ond is therefore protected by the specilications of that Depart¬ 
ment. When the clothing is purchased from other Monrees there arc usually Jio 
specifications regarding labor or conditiens of manufacture, excejit in Massachu¬ 
setts and California. A Massachusetts law provides that clothing shall ho made 
in the city of Boston and not iu a sweatshop, and au in.s])OCting ofiicer is detailed at 
all times to enter factories each day to see where they are made and the manner of 
making. 

For tho National Guard of California the only clause affecting labor or its loca¬ 
tion is u clause prohibiting the employment of either “convict or Chinoso labor in 
or about th<5 manufacture of the material used or in the ijorformance of the labor in 
carrying out the contract.” 

All the clothing for the National (iuard of I'ennsylviiuia is made in the manufae- 
tnriug department of the State arsouah 

In New York all contracts for tho manufacture of clothing for the militia include 
a clause which prescribes that all the laws and regulations of the State of New 
York relative to the employment of labor, the hours or work, places wherein work 
shall he carried on, shall he strictly uhserved. A clause of this kind, of oourso, does 
not require contractors to go any further than the law reijuires private manu¬ 
facturers to go in eliminatiug subcoutracting aud tenement-house work. 

Canada. —The inovoment iu the government of Canada to suppress “sweating” in 
carrying out goveniineut contracts had its begiuiiiug in tho post-office department 
and has extended to the contract work of all branches of the administration. 

The first nntisweatiug regulations in Canada were made in connecti(»n with con¬ 
tracts for the supply of mail bogs and satchels for the post-oflioe department. The 
militia department was the next to introduce regulatiuns into its contracts. These 
regulations have boon inserted in all contracts awarded since 1898 for the manufac¬ 
ture of militia clothing. The contracts of the several departments have similar 
^‘regulations franiod with a view to securing the payment to the workmen of fair 
w^es and tho performance of the work under ]>ruper sanitary conditions.” 

'i^e following section is inserted in the oontracts: 

With a view to BapprcBsing tho sweatine By«tem muI ReonrinR payuiont. to tbo workmon of fair 
wagoH an<l tbe performouco oT tho work uimef sanitary couditionn, thiH routract ahaU be Bobjoct to 
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ibo following re^latdonn, and Rtrict r.ompllaDce with the true spirit and Intent of the various pro* 
▼isiouH heroin contained is required: 

Section 1 . All articles included in this contract shall be made np in the contractor'a own ihotory, 
and no portion of the work of making up such artlolea shall be done at the bouses of the work people. 
The contract shall not, nor shall any portion tliereof, be transferred without t he written permission of 
the minister of militia and defense \ and sublettine of the contract or any of the work to oe peifonned 
itndor the contract, other than that which may m customary in the trades oono^ed, is hereby 
prohibited. 

Sec. 2. If the contractor violates the condition herein mentioned against subletting ho shall not bo 
entitled to receive any payment under the contract for work done by tiie subcontractor; and the min* 
iKtnr of militia and defense may refiise to accept any work performed by a sobcontraotor in violation 
of thu prohibition herein contained against subletting. 

Great Britain.—On February 13,1891, the following resolutiou was passed by the 
}Ton»ft of Commons: 

Resolved, Tlint in thu opinion of this Homto it is the duty of tho Govornmont in all Government 
eontraet.s to make pnivisum against tim evils recently (lisclosed before the sweating committee; to 
insert such cooditiou.s ns may prevent tho abuse arising from subletting; and to make every etfort to 
secure tho payment of such wogewt as an> generally accepted as current in each trade for competent 
workmen. 

February, 18i^2, returns of tho forms issued by tho war ofilco, admiralty, board 
of works, ami otlier <le])artinoutH of tho (lovonnnont were callinl for. 

The following ovtraei s from tho ronditioiisof coutrajit-s made by tbo board of trade 
(Parli.'iitieuiary Papors, 1892, LXIV, 189) are roprosoutativo of fclio conditions made 
by tho several «lepurtm6utH: 

Sec’. 5. The r.oTitrH<.'l«fr uruh'rinkea that all garments inclnde«l in this rontrnct shall bo made up In 
his o%vn fju'lory, and that no work shall b«» done at. the homes of the work people. Any infringonieut 
of tills condition, if proved to the Hiitmfin tion t»f the juesident of the hoard ot trades shall rendor tho 
rontraclor Ihihk^ to a penaU.v not e\<“ei‘«linc tino tor «‘a< h idVeime. 

Sko. 6. N’o portion of tliiaVontract fthalUMi imnaferred without- tin* writU’ii pi^rmission of tho presi 
dnntof the liourd of dado. 8nhlottiug, other tlian that which nuiy t»' cusloinary in th(! trades con* 
cornod, is iindiihllod. 

In 1899 a wpc'cial commit,too ssas appointed “to cousider tho working of tliofair- 
wapes rcHolutiou of the 13tli Folirnary, 1891, and the administration of the various 
Govonnneut dtpartmonts.’’ 

Tu coiiHidcring tho question of “siihcontraetiug," the committee came to two 
propositions: 

(fl) Siihlrfling or snhcontractiiig may bo perfectly legitimate whoro tbo pnriinilar form of contract 
in {luostnm }« cMiHtoitinr\ t<i llio trade or wliero tho contractor in question, in Hk; ordinary coinso of 
Ilia biiRint-ss, MublotM or auitcontrtu^U that particular portion of the work 

(&) Kill foihcontnicting or Hublcttiug dooM uot appear to tho tumimittw' to bo penniHsiblo where it 
la not customary fo (lio <r;idc, nor elioiild tho contractor who, in the ordinary cnur.'ic of his ImHinoss, 
could not or would not. himfloM cany out oort-aln work be allo\v<-d to snliJot it to otliers. Where a 
Hubcontnict is nllow cil, tin* iirinci]iai contractor should, ns rognnle tho carryjjig out of the fuir-wngos 
resolutiou, Im liehl rosponsiblo lor ills agent. (Pftrliaoientary Papers, 1897,'X, 334, V I.) 

The London county council.—'* The couiicirs standing orders provide thtit in all clotli- 
ing cimtracts a minimum sc-alo of wages for workoi's tind work of every d<‘Hcriptiim 
shall bo lised by tlie council, and tliat contractors shall be called upon to sign an 
agreement to pay according to the scale. Those standing orders were ]>uSHod by 1-ho 
council as tbo result of an exhaustive inquiry into the conditions of tho clothing 
trade with tlio object of semiring the jiayinont of a fair rate of wages. * * * 
Special cla.uses were inserted in tbo contract jiroviding that the contract or any 
part, share, or interest in it should not )»e transferred, assigned, or sublet by the 
contractor, directly or luUirectly, without tho written consent of the council; that 
the contractors would directly employ and pay all work iieoplo employed in connec¬ 
tion with tho contract wages or roimineration at a rate or scale not less than the rate 
or scalo fixed by the council, and would observe and cause to be observed by such 
work people hours of labor not greater than the hours of labor also stated in such 
Hchedulo; further, that the contrjtctors would carry out tho work in their own 
factories. 

“The contract also required the contractors to observe the following stijinlations 
at all times during its continuaiioe: 

“(a) Tho rate of wages for every class of work done in any workroom shall bo 
posted up in some conspicuous place in that room. 

“ (&) Any person authorized by the council shall have at all reasonable times free 
access to every part of the factory. 

“(o) Any person authorized as above may see any worker apart. 

‘'(d) The wages book shall at all times be open to inspection by any person thereto 
authorized by the council. 

'' In the case of the clause prohibiting' home work,^ one of the most frui tfnl sources 
of sweating which the council had strenuously set its face against, a penalty of £ 100 
had been fixed.” 

In other clauses dealing with wages and the regulation of the factory a penalty of 
£25 was fixed for each breach. (Loudon county council, annual report for year end¬ 
ing Wandi 31, 1898; report of the stores committee, pp, 135-136.) 
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«. LABELS. 

I'he wish of the purchaser to know the oouditioiis imder which his garments are 
maiinfiu’.turod is the basis of the or^anixatioit kn4)wn as tiie Comsumers’Lea^e, 
ov^aui/ud May 1,1899. (See testimony by Mr. .1.0. Brooks, M.'iiinfactures and General 
BiiHineHS, Vol. XlV, p. 137.) The officers of this association enter into oontracts with 
manufacturers binding them to obey the Stiite factory laws in all their provisions, to 
have all their goods made wholly on their promises, to employ no children ;inder 16 
years of age, and to use no overtime work. Manufacturers signing this agroomont 
are rnmished with the official label of the league^ to be attached to the guruicuts 
which they place upon tlie market. 



It will lui seen that the conditions imp«>sod by thelVniHuinerH’ Leagtn‘ are superior 
to tljose of the factory acta in raising tiie age limit to 16 when it is usnally 1*1 and 
in prohibiting overtime work. The label bus now' been granted to 25 inanufactnrcis 
controlling 26 factories situated in If States. Th(dr orgHiiized customers are in 30 
loagnes in the 11 Stat<‘-Bof MusaachnstiUs, New York, Tennsyhnnia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Virginia, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and in the Federation of 
Women’s Olubs in those States and also in the States of Maryland, Teimessee, and 
Bhodo lHla.n<l. Thi^ CoimnnierH’ League luus also enlisted tlie cooperation of the 
Womens (’hristian Teinpeiance Union, National Conncil of .Jewish Women, the 
King’s Daughters, and other organizations of women, wlios(‘ na'inbors are rec(»m- 
mended to give the preference, iu their shopjdiig, to garments bearing the label of 
the league. 

It is noticeable tliat of the 25 manufaef.urerH who are granted the label, 16 are in 
the State of MiiSflachusoUa and 9 in the roi-t of tlie country. 'J'bis is due to iheexcel- 
hmt factory legislation of MasaachnBtrtts and the thorough manner in which it is 
enforced. The standard in that State is j.o high that the manufacturers need niukc 
hut few' changes iu their previous arrangtuneuts in order to receive the award ot the 
use of the label. 

It is stated by the secretary of the league (May 3, 1000) that no manufa<‘.tuver in 
New .Jersey or the city of Now York appears upon the list, because the inethodK of 
enforcement of the factory law's therein hi.vo been sneb that the league has not betui 
able t<i base upon tliern any guaranty that all the provisions of the factory law are 
obeyed in any given factory, or that all iti goods are made on its own premises. It 
is hoped, how over, that within tiie next t\'o years efficient methods may be adoplwl 
by the departments of factory iuspectorH in both these States, and after this is done 
a large addition of inanui'acturcrs in Now York Gity and New Jersey can be added 
to the list of label-using employers. 

Sliglitly (lillerout from the label of tlio (tousumers' I^eagne is that of the Garment 
Makers’ Union. 'I’his label is granted only to those manufacturers who emidoy 
union help or send their work oxit to contractors with union shops. Heictofore, 
owing to the weakness of the union, many of thoHo shops have not been superior 
either iu wages, hours, or sanitary conditioDs to the majority of shops without the 
label. It was considered by the union otlicere that if by means of the label a largo 
nuinhcr of shops could bo nnioiiizod, they could afterwards secure tho better condi¬ 
tions. The label, therefore, has not stood for tJio absence of sweat-shop conditions, 
hut has stood only for a willingness to lead iu tho improvoments of conditions. This 
policy has been found unsatisfactory and unfair to the bettor mauufacturers who 
adopted tho label, and it therefore has recently been abandoned. By a resolution 
adopted May, 1901, by the executive board of the United Garment Workers of Amer¬ 
ica, based upon instructions from their national convention, the label is hereafter 
to be furnislied ouly to those manufacturers who maintain exclusively their own 
shops. The union label, like the Consumers’ label, henceforth is iuteudod to be a 
guaranty that the labeled goods are not uiiuinlacturod by a contractor nor finished 
in a tenement. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EFFECT OF FOREIGN BORN ON CIGAR-MAKING TRADE. 

The direct effect of immigrAtlon on the earning of cigar-mskors is slight. In 1900 
the nnmber of alien tobacco workers of all kinds who entered the ports was 877. 
The census of 1890 showed 111,B25 tobacco and cigar factory operatives in the coun* 
try, and it is estioiated that in 1900 there w^e 88,000 cigar uiaKers. (See Industrial 
Commission, Capital and Labor, vol. —, p. 7^.^ It is to the indirect effect of irnmi* 
gration that attention must he directed, i. o., tne effect of the ooinpetition of those 
who learn the trade after arriving in this country. 

Of the 94,176 white cigar ana tobacco <^eratives in the United States in 1890, 
35,096, or 37.3 per cent, were foreign boro. The following table shows the distribu* 
tion by nativity, parentage, and sex: 

Tobacco and cigar factory operatives. 

[CmmuH 1890,1'upulalion. Part-11, Tftblo 82.] 


Total white. 

Native white, native parenta: 

Male. 

ITjimale. 

Native white, foreiRii jiareuta: 

Male. 

Female. 

Foreiim born: 

Male. 

Female. 


Number. 

Percent. 

94,176 

100.00 

22,408 

23.8r> 

7.682 

8.05 

20, t78 

21.52 

8,752 

9.29 

27,972 

29.72 

7.124 

7.57 

— _ 

— 


It will be seen that the foreign born of boUi sexes numbf>.r 37.20 per cent of the 
iiOtal number of white operatives, and that the foreign bom and the children of for* 
ciguers nnmber 68.10 ])er cent of the total number of operatives. 

Since the census does not separate cigar makers from otlier tobacco workers, it is 
impossible to present data ff-om that source for that branch of the Industry. In lieu 
thereof the fullowiog estimates are made of nationalitieB in the leading centers of 
cigar manufacture. It may be stated that in New York City probablv 25 ]>er cent of 
the oigars manufactured in the United States are supposed to be produced. 


NaiionaHty of cigar makers in leading centers. 


1 

1 

Total. 

Genoan*. 

BohemiaiiB. j 

Jbwb. 

AmerioanB.! Others. 

J 


§§§l 

IO<> >#.-4 

5.000 

4,500; 



...1 3,000 

Phiia^filpbia. 

900 

160 


1,900 1. 



680 ; 160 




The most serious effect on wagw as a result of immigration followed the incoming 
of the Bohemians in 1879-80. The Bohemians have now established themselves in 
the trade in New York, and have made efforts to improve their wages. Following 
the Bohemians the next important wave of immigration was that of the Knssian 
Jews, who have entered the trade during the past 10 or 12 years. It is the immi¬ 
gration of the latter race which at the present time occasions complaint. 

B^de immigration, other factors which depress the wages of cigar makers are 
maoninery and division of labor, country competition, and women and girls. 
Opposed to these are the efforts of labor organization. 

part played hy division of labor in the trade may be inferred from the fol¬ 
lowing description: **Booking" consists in straightening out aud dampening the 
leaves. ^'Stnpping" is drawing out the large midrib oi the leaf. Bunch break¬ 
ing" is the selecting and shaping of the '^filler" tobacco. This is usually done bv 
hard on the lO-cent oigars and by a mold on the 5-ceDt cigars. The band work 
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without the raold produces the better cigars, since the arranging uud shaping of 
the filler is then adjusted through the delicate touch of the skilled workman. 
“Rolling^' consists in cutting the wrapper and then rolling it around the filler. 
This is done by hand or by the aid of a ^‘suction table,” the latter being a metal 
plate with perforations for air suction, so as to hold the leaf in^ place. The plate 
also onts the leaf to the exact shape desired for the wrapper. Either with or with¬ 
out the suction table the cigar must be rolled by hand, but the table permits less 
skilled workmen and girls to take the places of the skilled mechanic. The Cigar 
Makers^ International union prohibits the use of the suction table by its members, 
and about one-half of its members are employed on hand work and oue-lialf on 
mold work. ‘^Tearn work,” i. o., the division of labor where one employee ^Hjreaks 
bunchos” for two ‘‘rollers,” is also contrary to the rules of the union, but this rule 
is not enforced except in localities, like Boston, where the union is strong. 

In order more accurately to compare the part played by immigration, country 
competition, and labor organization, the following taole is compiled, showing the 
dififerent prices at which a selected standard S-cent cigar is made at the ])reseDt time. 


PrioeH for making “ cltar seed ” mold cigars, inchcH, per 1,(KKK 


Lomlity. 

New Yorlt. 

i 

1 Union 
1 scale, 

$8. BO 
0,50 
7.50 
7.50 
fl. 00 

I Nonnnion 
i large sliopg. 

$6.00 
$5.00 to 5.50 
5. 50 ( o 6. SO 
7.00 

I Jewish 

1 sweat- 
1 sliopa. 

$i.00 
4. 00 

1 Nonuniorj Oonnfry rom- 
/ with < petition with- 
1 auction ' ontauctioii 
table. ■ table. 

$5.00 . 





4.50 . 




Berka, Bucka, and Montgomery coim- 














The above prioes iDclu<le both bunch breaking and rolling. Where team work 
prevaUs— for example, on a 54*4.50 cAgar—the roUev is paid $2.50 per 1,000, and the 
bunch breaker is usually jiaid by the week on an estimate of $2 per 1,000. 

Tim significant fact to be noted from the foregoing table is the wide range of 
prices paid for identical work. Even the scales proscribed by tbecigarmakers’union 
range from $7.50 per 1,000 ill Philadelphia to $0.50 in Chicago. Outside the union 
the prices range from $4 to $7. The nonunion shops which pay $5 to $7 for hand work, 
or $4.50 to $5 with Huction table, are usually large establisbuients, employing in 
Philadelphia as high as 900 and in New York as high ns 2,000 work people, 
in these shops the em])loyoes are largely immigrants, but mainly women and 
girls, the Americau-bom daughters of immigrants. Tho suction table,” it 
will bo noticed, efl’ecis a very large savmg for the manufacturer in the price 
per thousand cigars, as follows: In New York, $1 below the nonunion shops 
and $5.50 below the union eoale*, in Philadelphia, $2.50 below nonunion shops 
and $3 below the union scale, but only 50 cents to $1 below the adjoining country 
product in Porks, Bucks, ana Montgomery counties. I'he snetion table is not used 
in Boston on account of the exceptional strength of the union, which iuciudes more 
than per cent of the cigar makers; nor in Chicago, where immigrant and sweat¬ 
shop labor is abundant at low prices; nor in the country shops where labor is cheap. 
It is not extensively used in New York on account of the strength of the union and 
because the large manufacturers do not make their D-cent cigars in New York. The 
latter are made in their country shops. 

The sweatshop labor in New York and Chicago, which produces tho obeapost work 
on this grade of cigars outside country district, is Jewish. In Chicago this labor 
is employed not by contractors, but by small manufacturers, in cellars, alleys, and 
over stables under the most disagreeable surroundings of filth and overcrowding. 
These small niannfacturers obtain their capital partly from the $5 to $15 which they 
charge the beginner for learning the traile. 'I'hey also get his labor for three 
mou^s free. They buy their tobacco and hoxos and sell tneir cigars to Jobbers. 
In New Y'ork these shops are strictly sweaters’ shops, managed by contractors who 
take ont tobaooo belonging to manufacturers and return the finished prodnot at a 
contract price for tho labor. These shops, however, are very few in number, in- 
clnding less than 500 people, although prior to 1885 they predominated, llie 
tenement-house legislation and the strong agitation of the labor organization 
have practically abolished this form of work. Bat in Chicago the small manufao- 
tarer or sweater controls a largo proportion of the trade, including, perhaps, 1,000 
ez^loyees. 

*^6 position of the labor organization iu tho manufaoture of oigars is unique. 
The International Cigar Makerr Union, with 35,000 members—about 40 per oent of 
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the workmen in the trade—ie noted for its high dnes, its strong defense fands^ and the 
determined strikes whioh it has oondnoted. Throngh Its efforts there has been a 
continuous increase in the wiwee paid to its members, so that it is estimated that on 
a class of work where sweatshop and nonunion labor can earn $6 to $9 per week the 
union labor earns $12 to $18. In only one city in the country*—Denver, Colo.—was 
there a decline in union prices during the depression of 1893-1897. 

But the strength of the union hue had a peculiar effect. While its membership 
has increased and its scale has risen it has lost control of the large factories, and the 
uiauufactnrerB have moved their eHtablishments into country districts. Tnis holds 
true only of the cigars which sell at 5 cents or leas retail. On the 10-oent and higher- 
priced cigars the uuion labor retains its hold, but on this high-grade work the non¬ 
union workuieii get the same prices as the uuion workmen. 

The proportion of large factories controlled by the union may be judged from the 
following facts concerning shops in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, and New York: 

In Boston, whore the union oontrols nearly every shop in the city, the 10 largest 
shops cinployiug more than 20 workmen each have 973 employees, being an average 
of 97.3 employees per shop, whereas 1.54 shops, each employing h ss than 20 meu, 
have 500 emiiioyoos, being an average of 3.3 omployocs each. The union rules pro¬ 
vide that au eini>loyer may have the use of the labm if he has been a member of the 
union 1 year or if he employs at least one workman. Consequently, since the 
employer counts as I workman, it is porhajm true that the 1.54 small shops in Bos¬ 
ton with 3.3 einployeeH each inchido Icbh than 3 wage-earners each, and that a large 
jiroportion of the sliops arc simply a small maimfacturor with an apprentice or a 
meralwr of his family at work. 

In (Jliicagotho union controls 8(K) small shops, with 1,700 work people, or an aver¬ 
age of 2.1 workmen each, iucliiding 200 snnill employers. In that city the large 
shops employing 20 or more people ar<;, as a rule, nonunion shops. In Philadelphia 
the largest union shoj) has 14 employei‘8. Iii Now York the factories of 400 to 2,000 
employees are nonunion. 

Tim inforoiHM* derived from these facts is that the high union 8(-alo is partl.v iicti- 
tiouH, bccauH(H it roprosonts in many caees merely constructive wages paid by the 
small cigar manufacturer to himself or to a menjber of Jjjh family, and not ai tnal 
money wages paid to a wage-earnor. The feature of the union by which this situa¬ 
tion is maintained is the cigar makers’ lalnd. The label stumres for tlioeo to whon: 
it is granted an exclusive market of a certain class of enstomers, and is a substitute 
for tin' billb<)ard advertising of the largo iiianufaclurerH. There is a strung compe¬ 
tition among label users for the market created by this kind of advortising, and the 
prices at which the 5-cont cigars arc sold to retailers is $2 to $.5 per 1,0(K) ](»8 b than 
the pric<* which the largo manufacturers receive for their highly advertised cigars. 



The significance < f the position of the Cigar Makers’ Union in this connection is 
that immigrants do not join the union, hut aro conhnod to nonunion shops, and even 
after learning the trade they continue to work on nonunion scales of wages. 

More serious than immigration for the city cigar makei' is the spread of country 
factories. In iutemal-revenue district No. 1, which includes, besides the city of 
Philadelphia, the counties of Berks, Bucks, and Montgomery, more than one-half 
the cigars are now made in tht' country shops. A Philadeli)lna manufacturer, with¬ 
out changing the number of his district, can plant his annexes In the country, where, 
in place of $7.50 for onion labor and $7 for nonunion labor, he can have the same 
cigar made fur $5 to $5.50. At this price the suction table is nut profitable. These 
country establishments have usually several advantages. Small communities offer 
favorable inducements for the location of a large factory in their midst. They often 
donate the fip-ound in fee to the manufacturer; frequently they provide a subscrip¬ 
tion toward the building, and they grant an exemption from taxes for a term of 
years. Lastly, the cost of living is lower in these country places, and the working 
population has not been instructed in the methods and aims of unions. Much of the 
work, however, is crude, and the lO-cent cigars can not be made on a l?^ge scale. 

Bui the cheaper grades are increasing. In the counties of York and Lancaster, 
Pa., where large quantities of tobacco are raised, there have grown up many good- 
sized shops, and tno tobacco growers themselves with their families occupy winter 
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months and rainy days in making cigars. PHoee there are as lew as $1.50 per 1,000; 
hntthisis on cheaper cigars, wilEont**shape,” which sell 2 for 5 cents or 3 for 5 cents. 

l.arge cigar manufacturers in the city ol Kew York who have iiad labor troubles 
have within recent years turned espociallj'to the towns of rennsylvHnia, where they 
can diid cheap labor, and in several cast^i have established what may be termed 
Hohools for the iMliK ation of local labor in cigar making. Such estaldisbments are 
located at Lnucuster, York, Ephrata, Mauheiiii, Danville, and Hamburg, Pa.; also 
in New York at Kingston and Newburg, and in New Jersey at New llrnnswick and 
Elizabeth. Those country factories employ from 25 to 1,000 pt^ople. 

It is important to note, in connection with ootiiplalntM made on account of the con¬ 
gestion of immigrants in the large seaport cities, that the country employment in 
the cigar trade is actually drawing immigrauto from the cities. Philadelphia manu¬ 
facturers and contractors to a (^onsidernble extent send employees from their city 
establishnicntH to their country establishmentR, and frequently green immigrants, 
instead of stopping in the city, go directly to these conntry places in order to take 
up the imiiiufacture of cigars. 

Besid<‘S the country establishments the most serious encroachment upon the earn¬ 
ings of the skilled cigar maker is in the competition of womcm and giris. Through 
the increased division of labor and the introduction of the snction table girls can 
learn the trade so that a good hand at $2.60 per 1,000 for rolling (‘un (‘urn $7.50 per 
week. In this o(M‘npation, unlike clothing, endurance is not required, and therefore 
the work of women is a more serious competitor than it is in the manufacture 
0 ^ clothing. The large establishments in Now York and Philadidphia which have 
in recent y(MvrH extended the sale of advertised cigars employ almost oxclnsivolv 
girls and women, usually American bom of immigraut parentag<^ In New York 
the recent strike in the largest factories resulted in the displacement of large num¬ 
bers of men by girls. It is tbo opinion of the majority of cigar makers re])reHeDt- 
ing the local unions in New York that this competition of Atnorican-born women 
and girls is much more dangerous to them than iiiiniigratiun. 

In the light ot tlio foregoing facts regarding country competition and woman labor, 
immigration may be decided as third in importance in the depi ession of wages of 
cigar makers. It is doubtless true that the green immigrant, who is of tonrse 
unable to become an apprentice in a union shop, turns to a ‘^scab” shop of his own 
nationality. Here he can learu the rudiments of the trade, and c:in in time become 
a skilled workman. When he reaches that stage he is ready to Join the union if 
work can be found in that direction. This the .Tew has done in largo nnznbois in 
Philadeiphia, New York, and Boston. But in Chicago, with its extremely high 
union scale and a relative ovorsupply of union labor, he continues in the small shop 
of the .lewisU luaniifactnrer or eutera a large nonunion factory, where at a rate of 
$5 per 1,000 he <^au earn $7 to $12 ]»er week. This class of competition has reduced 
the price on tbo 5-cent and cheaper cigars within 30 years to the extent of $1 or $2 
per 1,000. but on the higher-grade cigars prices remain steady. In the cheapest 
shop ill C'hioago, on a 5-cent cigar employing immigrant .lews, tne '^roller” is paid 
$2.50 per 1,0(XI, and earns 80 cents to $1.75 per day; the “bunch breaker” is paid 
$1.50 per 1,000, and earns $1.36 to $1.44 per day. Following is a sehe<lule of this 
shop, showing for ea<?h employee the price per piece, the amount of work done, and 
the daily and weekly earnings. The nighest earnings are $10.50 per week. On the 
basis of the usual 9 months’ work tins is an average of $9.86 per week. 


Jewi%h BweaUhopy Chicago. 


Occupation. 

Em- 

ployt^H. 

Nation- 

ality. 

>Sex. 





Do. 

2 



Do. 


_do . 

Do . 

1 



Appre iilice 



1 



Do. 




Bunoh breaker. 

1 

—do .. 

_do ... 

Do. 




Do. 




Do. 

1 



Banob bruak- 



er'a apprun- 




Do. 





2 




1 

....do ... 


Dft 





1 

—do .. 

Kale.... 




Cigara jPrice jjer 
IK>r day. ithonaand.j 


500 

700 

400 

350 

350 

500 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

900 


250 

800 


92.60 
2. .50 
2.00 
2.50 


1.50 
1.75 
1.75 
1.50 


PaiJy 

parn- 

iugH. 

91.25 

1.75 

.80 

.87il 


1.50 
1.76 
1.95 
1.44 


Weekly; 

eam- 

ings. 

97. r>o 
10.50 
' 4.80 
6.25 

1.50 
6.00 
D.UO 
10. 60 
8.16 
8.64 


1.50 
4. 00 
3.00 

2.50 
4.00 
9.00 i 


Yearly 

earningH 

(0 iiiua ). 

9202.30 

400.24 
187. 20 
204.36 

63.04 

234.00 

351.00 

409.24 

318.24 
336.96 


53.04 

156.00 

117.00 

07.60 

175.24 

351.00 


Avorajje 

! uaniiijgR 
[per week. 


95.62 
7.87 
3.60 
3.03 


1.02 
4.50 
6.75 
7.87 
6.12 
6.48 


1.02 

3.00 

2.25 

1.87 

8.87 
6.75 
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Following in u detnil4)d Htateroent of the omt of mannfactnro of a cigar which in 
made l>.v a.lewi8b nmiiufacturer in ('htcagn^ employing 22 men and women of dif¬ 
ferent itntiniialitieR, in u nhop known ae » *Miobo shop, over a NiabJe, whoee dimen- 
sloim are 20 by 15 by H feet. This manufacturer aeils bin cigarH to Jobbers at $14 per 
1,000, the lowest nninn ]u-ice for the same being $23 and the price to the retailer 
being $33. 

JetvtHh HWinUshop, Ckicat/o—Hill of expenne per 1,000 oigars. 


Interiial-rorriiiio Hrnmjrn... $3.00 

Filler (10 cents per ^wund). l.SO 

binder (10 rents per pound).50 

Wrapjjcr (30 conis per pound). 1.50 

Stri}»niii;i.60 

bunoliiuit. b50 

Koiling. 2.50 

Boxes. 1.00 

Pjickiiig.50 

Totid. 13.10 


In a few shops in Chicago the .Jewish cigar makers have formed a small organiza¬ 
tion iudejtondeut of the iutcmatioual body, and have raised the scale of their pajy 
fr<mj the prevailing $5 or .$6 per 1,(KX) to $7 per 1,000. The prospects of this organi¬ 
zation, however, arc. not promising. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE FOREIGN BORN IN THE GOAL MINES. 

1. SISTBIBUTIOK OF FOBEION BOBB ABB OF BATIOKAIITIES. 


The coal mining industry of the United States has from the earliest times been a 
held peculiarly alTected by the indux of fresh immigrants* Not oul^ bavo men 
entered that ocenpution who had already become skilled miners in their European 
homes, but in recent years many unskilled laborers from European farms find in the 
American coal mines their iutroductiou to American industry. In the year 1900 
there were admitted to the ports of the United States out of a total immigration of 
448,572 persons, only 2,822 miners. On the other hand, of the 163.508 “Jahorers” 
who entered the ports, after <leducting the 42,101 who remained in New York, there 
were <17,317 who gave tlieir destination as Pennsylvania; and of the 31,949 ^^farm 
laborers,” 6,563 were destined to New York and 6,773 to Pennsylvania. It is, of 
course, not known wbat proportion of these laborers and farm laborers went into 
the mines of Pennsylvania, but that large numbers found work about the mines is 
certain. 

The following table shows the destination of imniigrauts in 19(X) who described 
themselves'as “laborers,” “farm laborers,” and *'minorsr” 


Tahlk L —Dentination of lalwrere and farm laborcTH in 19(H). 



1 

LaburPTH. j 

Fanil la-' 
liororB. 1 

Minem. 


42,101 
47,317 

6,563 
0,773 

431 


736 


10,320 

749 

2,15C 

126 

177 


16 


! 6,08H 

74 

1.086 
14 1 

76 


15 


990 

67 

9 


668 

221 

21 


635 

430 

22 


65 

25 

1 


1,143 
234 

220 

191 


118 

37 


52,924 

14,154 

1,068 



103,506 

31.94t 

3,622 
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The following tables show for the years 1875 to 1900 the total immigration of 
niinerB and the leading countricR and races from which they originate. The falling 
off in the ninnl>erR of English, Scotch, and Irish miners will be noted. English 
immigration reached its highest number, 2,.598, in 1888, and has fallen in 1900 to 645. 
Scottish minors declined from 1,365 in 1^^ to 58 in 1900; Irish from 510 in 1888 to 
96 in 1898. On the other hand, Italian miners have increased from 14 in 1877 to 1,260 
in 1900, and the Austro-Hungarian contributions from 23 in 1878 to 518 in 1887 and 
298 in 1900. The latter ilguros for Italy and Anstro-Hnngary by no means fully 
indicate the existing predominance of these countries, since, as already stated, it is 
the laborers and farm laborers who contribnte mainly to the mining population. 


Tahlio 2 .—ImmigranU giving their oconpation minr-rn, by naHonalitic»t lS7Cy-lSDS. 




1875.. . 

1870.. . 

1877.. . 
1«7K... 
187b... 

1880.. . 
1881... 
1882... 

1853.. . 
18H4... 

1885.. . 

1880.. . 

1887.. . 

1888.. . 
1880... 

1890.. . 

1891.. . 
1H92... 

1893.. . 

1894.. 

1895.. . 


30 

38 
24 
23 

39 
41 
48 

103 
228 

104 
70 

407 

095 

160 

109 

738 


163 

91 

73 

51 

70 

329 

055 

1,090 

765 

398 

iO.3 

1C3 

518 

270 

254 

827 


Kugliiud. 


1, 9.50 
1,006 
067 
051 
1,109 
2,440 
1,020 
2,290 
1.628 
1.704 
1,361 
1.493 
2.340 
2,598 
2,478 
1,194 


344 

113 

64 

73 

465 

820 

1,032 

1,312 

541 

XIO 

277 

346 

793 

1.305 

752 

194 


207 
107 
100 
90 
114 
348 
236 
398 
510 
430 
204 ! 
173 I 
258 • 
251 
279 
153 i 


Ttuly. 


79 

27 

14 

32 

34 

40 

132 

354 

44K 

200 

181 

343 

426 

:i47 

767 

.'174 


KuHrtiauod 

J\>land. 


256 

102 


263 
20 
44 
16 
16 I 
0 

30 i 
127 I 
99 j 
94 

123 I 


4,0.5.5 
2,237 
1,070 
1,678 
2,588 
6.080 
5,204 
G, 485 

4. 743 
3, 794 
2.940 
3.481 
r>, 945 
0. 264 

5, 505 
3,745 


1897. 


130 

47 


516 

415 


573 

517 


0, D60 
0.027 
3,169 
2,220 
2,698 
1.743 
1,004 


Table 3,— Immigr<%niH giving their occupation as miners, hy racre, 189.9^1000. 


Croatian and Sloven iaii.. 

Engiiali.. 

Gt'rnian. 

Italian (north). 

Italian (aontli). 

Litljuanian. 

Polish. 

ScaudiuHvian (Norweglnn, Panes, and Swedes) 

Scotch. 

Slovak. 

’Welsh. 

Other races. 


56 

99 

471 

645 

98 : 

195 

763 ! 

1,107 

100 1 

163 

37 1 

07 

29 1 

49 

28 1 

43 

63 1 

58 

59 1 

53 

109 

88 

218 

265 

026 

2,822 


The attraction of coal mining to the immigrant is also apparent from the census 
statistics. In Tennsylvania in 1880 there were 69,415 miners, of whom 35,015, or 50 

? er cent, were American bom. In 1890 the number of miners had increased to 
16,756, an increase of 47,341; but the foroign-born miners had inoreased from 34,400 
to 67,790 and constituted 58.1 per cent of the total. In Ohio in 1880 only 41 per cent 
of the 5,576 miners wore native bom. In Illinois in 18^ the foreign-bom miners 
were 58 per cent of the total number, aud in 1890 they were 57.4 per cent of the total. 
The increase of 9,197 miners during the 10 years oontained an increase of 6,087 for¬ 
eign bom. 
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Tablb 4. —Oenenral nativity of minerB,^ 





Native white. 





Total 

number. 

■ 




Foreign 

white. 




Total. 

Native 

parents. 

Foreign 

parents. 

Colored. 

PonDsylvania: 








laSo. 


»0. 416 
116,756 

5,675 

35,015 

48,117 

41 



34. 400 
07,700 

5, m 
7,770 


1890. 

23,002 

26,065 

849 

Ohio. 

1880. 

1890____ 

24,4:i5 

16,087 

11,607 

4,400 

678 

Indiana: 


1880. 

. 


2, 09:1 
4.121 



1,583 
2,184 


1890.... 

6,477 

3,124 

997 

172 

IllinoiR: 


1880. 


12,998 
22.195 

460 

8, mo 



7, 033 
12,720 


1890.__ .. 

4,744 

4,176 

656 

West Virginia: 


18H0. 


3,701 

9. 005 

2.777 
6,314 



024 

i,37r> 



5,523 

791 

2,016 



'Tenth Couhuh, I’opnlation Tuhle XXXIV; Eloveuf-h ConHUs, Population, PartII, table IIC. 


Table .'5.— Percentage of miners in each general nativity o^ass. 




Native white. 

Foreign 

white. 



! Total. 

Total. 

Native 

Foreign 

Colored. 


i 

parents. 

parents. 



Pounaylvauia: 







1880. 

100 

60.4 



49.6 
58.1 1 



100 

41.2 

19.7 

20.1 


Ohio 


1880. 

100 

.8 



99.2 i 
31.8 ; 


1890. 

100 

66.9 

47.6 . 

18.3 


Indiana: 


1880. 

100 

66.8 



43.2 : 
33.7 


1890. 

100 

0 : 1.6 

48.2 

16.4 : 

2.7 

Illinois: 

1880. 

100 

42 





1800. 

100 

40.1 

21.3 

18.8 

57.4 


West Virginia: 


1880. 

100 

76 



25 

18.4 


1890. 

100 

65.7 

57.6 

8.2 ' 

20.9 


The chanj^e in the oharacter of the immigration into the mining regions, especially 
the region of Pennsylvania and Illinois, which occurred between 18^ and 1890, is 
shown by Table 6. It appears that while the number of Irish stood at about 11,000 
for the 2 years, and the Germans increased 2,409, or B1.3 per cent, and tbo miners 
from Great ISritain increased 9,994, or 63.3 per cent, yot the miners from Other 
countries^’ (mainly Slavs and Italians) increased from 2,037 to 21,878, or 974 per 
cent. In Illinois, dnring these 10 years, the Irish remained stiitionary; the Germans 
increase 159,7 per cent; the British iuorea8ed9.2 per cent,but the ‘^Other countries” 
increased ft'om 604 to 3,218, or 432.7 per cent. 


Table 6. —Nationality of foreign-hom miners.^ 



Total ! 
foreign. 

j 

Ireland. 

. Qonnauy. 

Great 

Britain. 

British 

America 

Norway 

and 

Sweden. 

Other 

countries. 

Pemmylvania: 

IMO. 

34,40(1 

U,224 

3,926 

16,789 

289 

1,136 

2,037 

1890 ..1 

07,790 

11,606 

6,836 

25,783 

277 

1,934 j 

21,878 

Ohio: 





1880 . 

5,634 

45 

2 

6,047 

68 

16 1 

366 

1890. 

7,770 

606 

1.510 

4,642 

60 

46 

708 

Indiana: 




1880 . 

1.58.3 

239 

206 

998 

16 

87 

100 

1890 . 

2,184 

184 

863 

1,812 

21 

21 

294 

minois: 






1880. 

7. 633 

1,202 

1,069 

4,428 

90 

236 1 

004 

1890. 

12,720 

1,136 

2,777 

4,837 

86 

067 ; 

8,218 

West Virginia: 



1 

1680 . 

924 

274 

159 

447 

17 

2 ; 

25 

1890. 

1,875 

1 251 

161 

740 

11 

2 1 

211 


tXc&th Census, Population Table XXXIV; Eleventh Census, Population, Part 11, Table 116. 
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THS tlTDeSTBlAL 001CMIS8K>H:— 


The Bureau of Mines of PennsylTBuia in 1907 (n. xiv) aitempted to find the num¬ 
ber of native-born workmen employed in the mines of the State. Inquiries were 
made of several mine snperintenaeuts as to the unmber of men employed, the num¬ 
ber of native bom, the number of naturalized citizens, and the number of aliens. 
The following table gives the results: 

Tablic 7. — Foreiifv-horn and native miners in Pennayhania. 


j 150 anthraciU) | 400 bitaminouii 

i niiues. mines. 



Number. 

Per cont.i Number. 

Per cent. 

100 

89.5 


59,823 
23.402 

13. Ml 
22,860 

100 i 50,903 
39.1 , 23,675 



22 .7 14,esT 

38.2 i 21,637 ; 

24.6 

35.9 





00.5 


( 


Mr. (}. O. Virtue, in his report to the United States Department of Labor (Hnlletin, 
Vol. II, pp. 749-750) on the anthracite mine labororw, says: 

Ah huH becm Haul befui-e, the early miners in thv antlirooite reglun were, for the most part, Eugllsli 
tVelsb, Scutch, Irish, and German, and the growth of the mining population down to the early seven- 
ties wasniHinly through additions from the same ntock. either by uiitural increase or by immigration. 
It was thoHA ])eople who, putting aside race and religions antiputldes, acted together in the movement 
for the 10 >ear8 following tho 'nor in the WorXingnion’a Benevolent AssocTatlou. But about the 
time of tlie c-ollapse of that society In 1875 immigration from another source began. It in at this time 
we tirst hear of the Poles, KungarianH, and Italians coming into tlie mining region. How far their 
iiitrodiu't'ion was dno to (lie action uf the operators under a system of contracting for thuir labor before 
their Imporlathm is not clear. It is quite certain, however, that this method of sccuritjg laborers was 
common at the tinio and had been for many years. • * * 

Tiioro is uo doubt that tho anthracite operators made nse of this method of sw nring workmen. But 
atthm time, and lur 10 years afterwards, laborers brought in were from the UnitedKingdom or tho 
northern contiuenfat oonutrios, and, while from their presence in large numbers they may have con. 
tributed to tbo <!ef(‘atof the strikers in 1875, they did not constitute anew feature in tbe raining popu* 
latiuu. During tlie lalo seventies b««gan that nuniigration to the United States from soutliern and 
eivsteri) Europe wliiob has done more than anytlilng else to uliange public opinion on the subject of 
iiunugration, and which led, only 20 years after tbo act to encoorage tlie importation of lub(>rer8, 
to a complete reversal of the policy of that act. Indeed, it Is dittieult to hoc how a governmonl which 
was using itH power nf taxation for tlie avowed purpose of maintaining a high standard of wages 
should so long have allowed employora to use so diroot a means of defeating the eflbrts of laborers In 
their own behalf. But before the passage of the alien coutracMabor law of 1885, a strong current of 
Poles, Huns. Italians, and Itussians had already sot toward the Unltoil States, a large part of them 
finding their way to the coai mines; and however well the law may have been administered, the our- 
rent has continued to tho present time even stronger than ever botore. 

The presence of this claea of laborers no doubt contributed to tbe defeat of tbo strike of 1887-^. 
U is said that the operators bad been making prepumtione for the conflict they saw approaching by 
inducing these men, either before or after reaching tbe country, to come to the mines. However ibat 
may be, there wore, it is estimatod, at the time of tbo strike, about 5,000 Poles, Hans, and Italians in 
tbe Lehigh district, and doable that number in the Wyoming district. i The Vnited Btates' oensus of 
1890 shows the tot^ nijimber of these naflonalities in tbe 5 anthracite counties to lie 28,216. This is 
10,807 less than tbe foreign-bom Irish in the same comities. 5,627 less than tho foreign-born Oennans 
and Anstrlans comblno<l, while of RngUsh then) were 22,729 and of Welsh 23,404. Tnere is no means 
of knowing tbe number of the various nationalities omploycKl at the mines, but it is certain that a fkr 
greater proportion of the Polish, Hungarian, and Italian population nre so employed than of tbe other 
nationalities named. A fairly accurate indication of the number and growth of this class fur tho lust 
half dozenyearsmsy lie had from the following figures, furnished by the Pltlladelphiaand Heading 
Coal and iron Company, showing tho nationality luid parentage, but not the place of birth, of the 
employees at their mines in 1690, 1895, and 1690: 


Tahijc 8. —yaiiviiy of minera employed by Philadelphia avd Heading Coal and Iron 

ComjMitiy. 


Nationality and parentage. | 

1890. 

i 1695. 

1 IBM. 

, Number. | 

Per cent. 1 

Number, j 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per cent. 

American. 

4,719 * 

19.1 ' 

5.765 ' 

20.6 

5,888 

20.6 

English. 

2,088 

8.4 

1,969 

7 

1,799 

0.3 

Irish. 

6,887 

27.8 

6,450 

23 

6,025 

2L3 

German. 

8,709 

15 

3,471 

12.4 

8,207 

11.8 

Bootch. 

210 1 

.9 

223 

.8 

168 

.6 

Welsh. 

1,282 

6.2 

1,112 

4 

1,037 

8.7 

Polish . 

4,287 1 

17.8 

5,955 

21 . B 

6,895 

24.8 

Hungarian. 

1,466 

6.9 

2,800 

10 

8,180 

11.2 

Italian. 

86 

.4 

245 

.9 

211 

.7 

Total.' 

M,7B< j 

100 

27,961 

100 

28,360 

100 


t Labor Troubles In the Anthracite Heglon of Pennsylvania, 1887-88. Hoaae Bepoct, Plftietb 
Congress, second soaaion, Ko. 4147, p. 49. 
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The f-ellowing table shows, for the State of Illinois, the birthplace of the 36,991 
coal miners in that State in 1699. It apMars that Amerioan-boTn miners are 43 per 
cent of the entire number, and that the foroi^-born miners in the order of preced* 
enoe are German, English, Italian, Polish, Irish, Scotch, Austrian, Bohemian, Hun¬ 
garian, etc. In the first district, being the northern district of the State, the 
American born are only 10.6 per cent of the total number, and the Italian outnum¬ 
ber all other nationalities. These are &>llowed by English, Hungarians, Poles, 
Scotch, Irish, Germans, and Bohemians in the order named. 


Taulb 9.— Kaiio/nality of employeen.^ 



Ameri¬ 

can. 

English. 

Scotch. 

Irish. 

Welsh. 

Gorman. 

French. 

Italian. 

First district. 

842 

1,218 

821 

608 : 

244 

478 

109 

1,288 

Second district.... 

1,874 

840 

279 

:i27 

91 

535 

61 

870 

Third district. 

1,254 

284 

54 

53 

47 

35 

2 

5 

Fourth district.... 

1,78.‘J 

301 

128 

300 

67 

477 

80 

140 

Fifth district. 

3, 370 

384 

174 

537 

107 

1,095 

51 

179 

Sixth district. 

2,45Q 

373 

98 

183 

70 

1, 331 

51 

195 

Seventh district... 

4, UOl 

234 

80 

100 

29 

180 

19 

385 

The State ... 

16,580 

3, 304 

1,412 

2, OflC 

645 

1 

4,138 

373 

3,018 


First district. 

fieooml district. 

Third, district. 

Fonith district. 

Fifth distriof.. 

Sixth district. 

Seveiitli district.... 

Tbo State.... 


Austrian 
and Ro- 
hemian. 

Hun¬ 

garian. 

I'uloa. 

Eel- 

glans. 

Bus 

slau. 

Danos, 
Swedes, 
and Nor¬ 
wegians. 

ITn- 

known. 

Total 

Per cent 
of Ameri* 
nans. 

435 

135 

21 

864 

0 

838 

807 

112 

173 

88 

92 

86 

341 

40 

202 

128 

388 

24 

315 

6 

7,498 
6.031 

1,794) 
4,656 
6, 401 
6,008 
4,999 

10.6 

28.8 

70 

88.3 

52.6 

49 

80 

50 

250 

73 

0 

363 

202 

182 

5 

184 

55 

82 

21 

82 

15 

73 



2 

1 

23 

6 








075 

774 

2,133 

487 

408 

619 

set 

30,091 


_ 






1 Illinois Coftl Report., 1899, pp. IxiUlxiv 


Speaking of the changes in nationalities of the miners in Illinois, a writer in Min¬ 
eral Industry (1896, Vol. IV, p. 192), says: 

The character of the men employed la IlUnols ooal mines has cheoged. Formerly English, Scotch 
Welsh, and Irish. At present there are some Gemians. majority aw Slavonians, kusKians, Italians. 
Ibis cliango has re8idte<l partly from prc^judlces amoDff old hand miners. When on account of coni- 
Mtition and trequent labor troubles a cheap and reliable eyntom became necessary and machines wore 
introduced, there was a great deal of bitterness and tbo resnit was that nearly all the old miners left 
the business, either finding other occupations or leaving the State and a new race was introduced. 
Many operators think it doubtful whether maoblne miuiiig would have been practicable without this 
introduction of foreign labor. The fact is, that under the present system coal mining in Illinois has 
either ceased or is fast ceasing to be a skilled occupation. 


IL EPPECTS 05 EMPLOTHEHT. 

At first sight the most important factor aft'eotiug changes in wages is thehnsiness 
activity touching the demand for coal. Not only do reductions in price of ooal 
nsually accompany business depression, hot at such times the efl’eots of machinery 
and snrpins labor show themselves without restriction. There are two phases of this 
oversupply of labor—first, the chronic oversnpply; second, the jieriodicoversnpply. 
The foUowiug table shows for both anthracite and bituminous ooal the annual prM- 
nct, the average price, and the number of days during the year that the mines are 
active: 
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Table 10. — Product, price, and nuinber of daye aetice of anthracite and hituminoue coal 
prodnciion in the United States.^ 


188G. 

1887. 

1888. 
IBBi). 
1890. 
18U1. 
18U2. 
i8e:{. 
18»4. 
18».'5. 
lH9fi. 
18i>7. 
1898. 

1889. 


l^rodnci. j 

Trice (short). | 

Days uLllve. 

Anthracite. 

Bitamfiioud. 1 

Anthrax 

cite. 

Bitumi- 

UUUB. 

Anthra* , 
cite. 1 

Bitumi¬ 

nous. 

Shnrt tons. 
38,035,446 
42,088,187 
40,619,661 

45,544,970 
46,4(t8, m 

JihoTt ions. 
i 74,644,581 
i 85,562,014 
102,039,843 
95.684.643 
111,302.322 

1 

$1.05 

$1.00 1 
1.12 

1 









1.00 ' 



1.43 

.09 

200 1 

226 

5U, 005,431 

117,901,237 

1.46 

.99 

203 

223 

52,472,504 

]26,85e,5((7 

1.57 

.99 

198 

210 

53,907,543 

128,:i85,231 1 
118,820.4^5 

1.59 

.96 

197 

204 

.51,921,121 

1.52 

.01 

100 

171 

57, 088,337 

135.118.103 1 

1. 41 

.86 

196 

194 

54,346.081 

137,640,276 i 

1.50 

.83 

174 

192 

62,611.080 

147,600.985 j 

1.51 

.81 

150 

196 

53.3K2, 644 

166, .502. 023 1 

1.41 

.80 i 

152 ! 

211 

00,418,005 

103,321,087 

1 

1.46 

.87 

J73 

1 

2:14 


*Tlio l*ro(l!JcMou ol’Coal in 1800, E. "W. Parker, }>j>. 23. 24, 42,*43. 


It can roadily bo soon from tJtia table to 'wbat extreme tliictuatinns tbe coal indus¬ 
try is subjected. The jiv<irugo number of days per year during which the niiiies are 
operatiug varies from 171 to ‘2J14 iu the bitiuniuoim fields and 150 to 203 iu the aiithra- 
<5ite field. I'hat is to say, taking days in tbe year working time iu the bitumi¬ 
nous mining, tlie average oiuplovnient ranges from 57 per cent to 78 per cent, of full 
tinio, and in authracito mining from 50 per cent to 07 cent of full time. Or, to state 
it differently, in tbe dullest year the amount of employment in bilnminous mines is 
73 per cent of tbe amount in the most prosperous year, and yet in the most proBperous 
year it is ouly 78 per cent of full time. And in the anthracite mines in the dullest 
year the amount of oinployment is 75 per cent of tlie amount iu the most prosperous 
year, and yet in the most prosperous year it is ouly 07 pur cent of full tiuio. 

Table 11. —Comparison of the average number of days worked in ike anthravUe and hitu^ 
minoue coat f elds of Penney I rania.^ 




Anthracite. 



Bituminous. 



11192. 1 

1806. 

1897. 

1898. 

1809. 

1892. 1 

1896. j 

1807. : 

1898. 1 

1800. 

Average number of days 
worked. 

206.6 : 

172.0 

148.8 1 

148.4 

180 

208.6 

187.7; 

188.6 : 

206.5 1 

246 

Tor cent, of possible time , 
worke«l. 

67.5 1 

56.5 

' 48.6 

i 1 

4&5 { 

1 ' 

58.8 

ee.i 

61.3 

61.0 

68.1 1 

80.4 


‘Compiled from Kt'porte of PoiiaHylvsniubureau of Induiitrial Stutistics uud KuporU of Bureau of 
Mines. 


The foregoing table shows the average number of days worked in the two coal 
fields of Tennsylvania aud the per cent of possible time thus worked. It is seen that 
the average for tbe bituminous field Is considerably higher than that of tbe anthra¬ 
cite. In 1892 the time worked ami the percentage of possible time iu the two regions 
were almost alike, lu 1896 and 1897 tbe time in both had decreased, but in 1898 the 
time in the bituminous region was increased, while that of tbe anthracite had con¬ 
tinued to decrease. In 1899 there was a large iiiorease in both fields, espeoially in 
the bituminous mines. 

The point of interest at this place is tbe percentage of possible time that both 
regions show iu prosperous and adverse years. In. 1892, a year of uniform and 
marked prosperity, the percentage of possible time worked was 68 and 67. This may 
be taken as indicative of the time that can be worked under the most favorable con¬ 
ditions. On the other hand, in years of depression a decline to 48 and 61 per cent 
is shown. It is evident, then, that tbe time worked in the Pennsylvania coal mines 
varies from one-half to two-thirds of the possible working time. 
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Tabu: 12 .—Days worlced in the minee of the Stale# named from 1890 to 1899.' 


Tear. 


IB^ 

iHsn 

1K02. 

1893 

1894 
1805 
189t> 
1897 
1896 
1890 


BituiiiiuouH ru^ouB. 


niiuoiH. 

Indiana. 

Oh in. 

PenuRyl- 

vanla. 

West Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Total 

Unlttid 

StatOH. 

die, 

Penneyl- 

vauia. 

264 

220 

201 

232 

227 

220 

200 

215| 

100 

206 

223 

237 

223 

203 

210 | 

224 

212 

223 

228 

219 

198 

229 

201 

188 

100 

219 

20 i 

107 

183 

149 

m 

166 

180 

171 

liK) 

182 

180 

176 

200 

195 

194 

196 

184 

163 

161 

200 

201 

192 

174 

185 

176 

148 

205 

205 

190 

1,50 

176 

iOH 

169 

229 

218 

211 

152 

228 

21S 

200 

245 

242 

234 

173 


‘ Pftrkei, 1809, pp. 39-41. 


The foregoing table, showing the days worked in the mines of the 5 prineipal 
coal States for 10 years, was compiled from the Produetion of Ooiil in 1899 (1C. W. 
Parker). The highest nnnibor for any 1 of the 5 States in any 1 of the 10 years was 
Pennsylvania, bitnniinoiis, for 1899. This was 245 days, or 80 per cent of full time. 
At the other eictreme, Ohio, in 1894, had an average of only 130 days for the year, or 
44.4 per cent of fall time. It is thus seen that even in an ejcceptionjilly prosperous 
year, and undor other favorable conditionH, like those in Peunsylvaiua hitnmiiious 
and West Virginia mining in 1899, the raaximom time is only 80 per cent of the 
possible working time. 


I’aulk \\\.^Avera(je numher of dayft wurl'ed. 


Indudtrius. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

IB9r>. 

lABO. 

1897. 

18IW.' 

Total of 47 for the State. 

294 

268 

27C 

288 

270 

267 

296 


206.6 















Steel. 

281 

270 

272 

279 

21 » 

271 

282 

Iron foundrieH. 

301 

279 

282 

299 

289 

298 

300 

Kahliur bonta and Hhoes. 

250 

230 

248 

271 

244 

222 

244 

Woolen yaruH. 

299 

245 

277 

203 

269 

290 

274 

Hosiery. 

296 

261 

273 

288 

28K 

288 

270 

Carpeta. 

280 

218 

259 

277 

289 

201 

280 

Woohm gnmls. 

299 

245 

278 

298 

274 

290 

280 

Cotton goods. 

303 

249 

246 

285 

258 

298 

208 

Window glawH. 

253 

IBS 

261 

241 

229 

268 

271 


> Compllod from Iteportg of Pennaylvania hurvau of Industrial Statistios. 


The foregoing table shows the average number of days worked in each of 9 dif¬ 
ferent industries selected from tbo47 reported in the industrial statistics of Ponu- 
sylvania, the average for the total 47 industries, and also the average number of 
days worked in both the anthracite and bituminous field. The table is intended 
to show the small average time worked in the coal mines compared with that of 
manufacturing industries. 

To simplify the comparison the following table has been made from the totals 
given by the Peimsylvania Pureau of Industrial Statiatic^s, showing the percentage 
of possible time employed in the two mining regions of Pennsylvania and in the 47 
industries investigated by the bureau. 


Tablk 14. 



1802. 1 

06 

67.5 1 
68.1 

1896. 

1897. 


90.1 
66.5 
61.3 1 

03.7 

48.6 

61.6 
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THE limUSIBlAI. OaiO0S^IOK:-r-flOCK»4lflOK, 


It is nadilv bmh tlubt the peroentafn of tiaoe empiojed in the bltami^iu field 
varied very little, and reinained steMy at froD 60 to 70 per cent of possible time. 
The time in all the iudnstrles was tVom 90 to 97 per oent, so that, in fact, the miners 
in the hituminons field were working only about two-thirds of the time that the 
men in manufacture wore working. On the other hand, the anthracite miner was 
much worse ofi, and worked only from 60 to 65 per oent as much time as men in 
manufacture, or 48 to 67 per oent of possible time. 

On the average, then, the workers in iron, steel, cotton and woolen products, and 
in general manufactures hove the opportunity to work from 35 to 60 por cent more 
of the total time per year than tho coal miner in the anthracite field and from 30 to 
40 per cent more than the bituminous miner. 

This irregularity of employment naturally causes instability of application on the 
part of tho miners. To a largo extent they are a fioating population. They pass 
from one mine to another. This makes it difficult to gain accurate information 
regarding the condition of the individual miners and their families. This is shown 
in tiio report of an investigation made by the Illinois bureau of labor HtatistioH in 
]8i)0, wherein, among other data, is produced the following table with comments 
(p.XXVI): 


May. 

June.. 

July. 

AugllMt... 
September. 
Ocmlx^r... 
November 
December. 
January... 
Februarv. 

Mttr(;h. 

April. 


The year .. 
Monthly average 


Tablk 15.— Seanonal irref/ularily of employvienl. 


I Wholtf luniiborj‘Number of men 


of men on pny ,Te<}iiired to pro- 


roll of a mine 

1 (luce same ton- 

in }>aijgHU)o)i 

'nageifat work 

('uunty during 

full running 

tbe month. 

time. 

97 

85 

94 

84 

94 

87 

iUl 

BH 

100 

80 


K9 

IIB 

05 

119 

98 

107 

W» 

107 

96 

97 

89 

HO 

80 

210 

90 

102 

90 


^^Tho fibres in this column represent one of the chief difficnlties presented in sta¬ 
tistics of kind. The smallest number of men employed in tliisiniiie in any given 
month was 85, in April; tho largest number 119, in December, iletween these 
extremes there is more or Icsh Huctuation from month to month, and the average for 
all months is 102. It does not follow, however, that the greatest number employed 
in any one month is in fact the whole number of men who found employment during 
the year. On the contrary, there were 210differont men at work iu this place during 
the year and only 4B of them worked continually throughout tho year. • • * 

'^Of the 97 miners who wore paid for labor in May, some never appeared on any 
siibsequont pay roll, others continued to appear several months and then were found 
no more, while others still disappeared for several months and then began to work 
again. In like manner names were found on every pay roll which had not appeared 
on any previous one, and what was true in this case was found to bo the character- 
latic of all coal mines. * * * 

*'In Estabiisbinent I, 320 miners received pay in July, and 466 in February, while 
for all other months the number fiuotuates between these two extremes. The aver¬ 
age number for the twelve months was 382 for each: that is to say, this number of 
men, if continually at work, could have performed aD the labor which was required 
duriiig the year at this mine. In fact, 84 more men worked in the bnsiest mouth 
and less men iu the midsummer months, but the greatest number of men em¬ 
ployed in any month was far less than the whole number of persons who were given 
employment during tho jfear. In fact, the names of 6^ different men were found on 
the pay rolls of this company during toe year, and, although an average of 382 were 
at work each month, only 160 of them worked every month iu the year. It thus 
ap^ars that 56 per cent of the whole number of men who worked in this mine, first 
and last, during the year was sufficient to perform all the labor done, uid that only 
28 per cent of the whole were constant workers throughout year. 

‘‘The results summarized show that while the labor of 3,111 men, or the total of 
the various averages, was sufficient to mine and deliver the annual output of these 


















imimLionov Aim rme ooa*. xnneBs. 9 Vf 

mineA, there were, in fact, 6,868 individai^ who ahared that labor ibr a greater or 
leM period. Only 869 smi ont of 5,^ actually naintained ^eir plaoea on the nay 
roll throughout this partioular year, and the Inibrence ia Joetidabl^ inagmach ao 
this waa a fairlv re proro tstiye you*, that a ooireapcnding degree of fluotoationa 
would be found in any given period or twelve months in any oorreeponding nutabw 
of mines e()uiUty distributed throughout the State.^^ 

The excessive uncertainty of employment above desoribed is more apparent than 
real, because miners are changing from one colliery to another, and would therefore 
appear to work only a short time, whereas, if all the mines in the State were exam¬ 
ined, these individuals would be found at work for a longer period, although with 
different employers. At the same time, taking the industry as a whole, the over¬ 
supply both of equipment and labor is readily demonstrated. This appears in the 
IlhnoiB Coal Reports of 1898 (p. 48) and 1^9» (p. XXXIX), where it is stated that 
the possible output of the existiug coltleries of Illinois, if operated contiuuonsly 
with the present equipment, would produce, in 1894,41,082,925 tons. The actual 
output in 1898 was 18,599,299 tons. Consequently the per cent of possible increase 
were tbe plants to operate continuously would have been 120.88 per cent. In 1899, 
assuming the same jmssible output, the incroase would have be<‘U 75 per cent hM 
the mines operated continuously, sin(;e the actual output had increased to 23,434,445 
tons. These estlinates are not based “ou what might be produced if tbe hauling, 
hoisting, and haudliug facilities should be increased to their limit. The majority 
of tirst-clasK plants, which are the real producers of commercial coal, are capable 
of indefinite expansion to meet any reasonable demands which may arise in exoess of 
their present capacity. Vet variation is found m the reports of individual mines. 
Some have a capacity for increase five and even seveu fold; others none whatever, 
owing to the fact that tbe miueral is nearly or quite exhausted.” 


Taulk Ifi.— Jvrra^je number of tinplonots, daifs active, and yearly product of coalfields of 

Pennsylvania? 


3890. 

1891. 

1802 

1808- 

18»4 

1805. 

1806. 
1K97 
1808. 
1800. 


Y.'ar. 



Anthraoite. 


A 

A voroKo 


A verwe 

iiitnibcr 

tmmber 

Short 1.onM 

nionbor 

of <!«>'« 

©m- 

product. 

ofdava 

ACtivu, 

ployed. 


acU ve. 

2«<i 

126,000 

46.468.641 

232 

203 

126,360 

50,6e.'>, 431 

223 

198 

129,050 

52,472, .504 

223 

197 

132, 944 

53.967. 548 

190 

190 

131,60H 

51,921,121 

166 

196 

142, B17 

57, 906,837 

206 

174 

148,991 

54,840,081 

206 

150 

140,884 

52,611.680 

205 

152 

145,504 

58,382.944 

229 

173 

180,60e 

60.418,005 

245 

— 


__ 

_ 


* Parker, 1890, pp. 3041. 


bitUDliuOUS. 


AverA^e | 

number Short tons 
©m- ! product, 

ployed. I 


61,333 
63.661 
66.665 
71,081 
76, UlO 
71,130 
72,625 
77.272 
79, 611 
82,812 


42,802,173 
42,788,400 
46, SM, 576 
44,070,724 
89,912,463 
50,217,228 
49.557,458 
54,417, 974 
95 , 1K>, 133 
74,150,175 


lu the above table compuriug the number of employees, the, duys worked, and the 
product in short tons for the two fields of Pennsylvania, it is evident that an increase 
in the number of employees in the anthracite region meant not so much an incroase 
in the amount of the resulting product as a deoroMe in the uuuiber of days worked 
per man. There was a steady increase in the mined product from 46,000,000 tons iu 
1890 to 60,000,000 tops in 18^. This was an increase of 30 per cent in product, the 
employees iucreosed iu uumi>er 11 per cent, and the average number of days active 
decreased 13.5 per cent. If, however, the year 1898 is compared with the year 1890, 
the Increase in tbe product will bo found to be 15 per cent and the increase in 
employees about 15.4 per cent, while the decrease in the number of days active, from 
200 in 18iW to 152 in 1^8, is represented by 24 per cent. 

This difference between the product, number of employees, and days worked is 
brought out in comparing 1895 and 1896. An inorease iu employees, while tending to 
decrease the average days worked, in this case went with a decrease iu the product 
mined. 

The report of inspectors of coal mines, Pennsylvania (p. XI), 1896, says of the 
anthracite region: There has been an increase in tbe number of employees every 
year since 1892. This dws not mesa, however, that there has been an increase iu 
the number of days of employment each year, eepeoially with reference to the increase 
between 1895 and 1896, as the reductions in the number of tons of coal mined is 
pretty strong evidence that while there has been an increase in the number of em¬ 
ployees, there has been a decrease in the number of days employed.” 
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The report farther says (p. XII): '‘A somewhat different condition is found in the 
hituminoiis region with reference to the proportion of the numberof employees to the 
number of tons of coal mined in each of the years named, for while there w'as a 
redu(^tioii in the number of tons of coal mined in the anthracite region, there appears 
to have been an increase in the number of employees. In the bituminous region there 
has been a de<Toaso iu numbei of tons of coal mined and a proportionate decrease in 
the number of employees, applying this eomporison to the data returned for the 
years 1895 and 1896 ” 

In the bituminous region it may be well to notice that the increase in the product 
from 18iK) to 1899 was nearly 32,090,000 tons, or 75.2 per cent; the increase in the 
number employed was 2l,0(X) persons, or 35 per cent, while the average numher of 
(lays employed instead of having decreased 13.5 per cent, as in the anthracite field, 
actually increased 5.6 ])er cent over the average of 1890. 

Comparing these percentages with those of the anthracite region, it is seen that the 
bituminous iirodiict increased by a j>erc6ntage two and one-half times as large as the 
percentage of increase in the anthracite field; the percentage of employc^es was more 
than three times as large, and the average number of days worked was a gain of 
almuHt 6 per cent instead of a loss of almost 14 per cent. 

There is a distinction in the character of bituminous and anthracite coal relative 
to the stability of operation. Bituminous coal can not economically be stored, as it 
disintegrates with exposure. Consequently the mining of that coal is a seasonable 
industry, like the clothing trade. In the busy season all of the miners are employed, 
and the output for the time is as great as the output of the mines. It can not, there¬ 
fore, be said that there is a surplus of labor in busy seasons any more than it can be 
said that there is a stirplns of cariienters and bricl:layers because they can not find 
work in winter. But in anthracite mining it is differeut. Anthracite coal can, 
without much injury, be mined and stored dnring a dull season and the stock can 
be worked ofl' during a busy season. The surplus of labor, therefore, is not merely 
seasonal, but is maintained mure for the (‘.onvenionco of the operators than for the 
neoossitios of the trade. 

('oiicei ning the significance of the ovorsupply of labor in the anthracite mines, Mr. 
G. <■>. Virtue says (Bullotin of 1 >epartnicnt of Labor, Vol. II, p. 753): 

Tlio quostien uf cjimiitgR ir as nmob ono of time as of rale. Tho daily earnlnss, thoufch not high, 
are not uiuisunll.v low for the grado of labor oniployo<l. The great «‘vil ix in tho irregularity of enijdoy- 
ment. Tiiere are nioi'o than (Oioitgh laborurs in the region to man the rollierieH at thoir lull capacity. 
JUit. as is well known, they aro and for years have been kept idle a part of the time to preroDt ovur- 
nitiductlcui. Tim Ucading c<iniori<‘s wore oimratod an average of 210.2 duyn for tho nix years 1SK5 U> 
1800, and for tho six years 1890 to IKP.*) an avunigo ol 187.1 days. Of the 354 collieries hIioho time was 
Tu;K)rtud by the inspoctore uf inlnos in 1894 uuly 20 per cent rau 200 days and over; inon' than 80 }>er 
cent ran but half time and loe^. It iseasytulMdiovetb.at tLeestiniatoof 67,000,000 tous as the capacity 
of the aiinefl Ih not too high, while in 18M only 42,200,000 ions were produced. 

A restriction of prodiictiun is Deceseary if ]>r(>lltH nro to be ('anmd upuu the investments m&de; but 
Afl now etttKtt<!d it is wneteful in the extreme. Kjw-b company m comuellod to maintain itself on a war 
footing, luid aggravnies the dillioultles by increosbig its cHpacity eacu year beyond the growth of the 
market. A rustriction which would bring about tbo closing of the pourust mines and koop only the 
best running at their full capacity would have tbo advantage of n lower cost of production, and would 
also corroct, though not romovc, tho evil of the irregularity of omidoyment. Owing to tbo poriodicity 
of tho demand tor coal, it will always be present in some degree. This mode of n^striction W'onld 
undoubtedly moan the departure uf many who are nuw held at the miiuts by the vain hone of more work 
next muulh. Hut sucli n mode uf restriction can nut be expected so lung us tbo uwnersnipof thomiiiea 
remains, AH now, divided among the eleven carrying compaiiius which serve the field, each vitally inter¬ 
ested In the question as to whose cullioriee sbnll be cIobm. 


ni. MACHINE MINING. 


The most important change which has taken place in the mining of bitamiroue 
coal in tho past 15 years has been the introduction of machinery. Illinois took 
the lead in this devclo])meat, and as early as 1888 there were 272 machines in the 
State, mining 20 per ooiit of the whole output by the labor of 10 per cent of the 
men. (Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1888, p. 338.) The following table 
exhibits for the leading bituminous states tho iutrocluction of machinery: 

Table 17.— 7*ercentage of total product mined by machines^ 


Year. 

Pennsyl¬ 

vania. 

Ohio. 

ludiaua. 

Ulinula. 

West Vlr- 
glnla. 

Total for 
United 
States. 

1801. 

1.01 

12.86 

7.10 

19.33 

2.23 

6.00 

1890.. 

12.29 

20.10 

24.09 

19.67 

8.35 

14.17 

1897. 

10.36 

91.51 

24.05 

19.00 

4.73 

16.19 

1898. 

25.34 

35.70 

28.74 

18.36 

7.93 

20.89 

1899. 

29.07 

41.35 

28.52 

24.90 

9.27 

23.00 


t Parker, 18W9, p. 63. 
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The effect of machinery ie eeen^ first, iii the reduction of ])rices end, second, in its 
effect on vrsges. 

The reduction in prices may be inferred from the marked economy of the maciiine 
method. The Report of the Illinois Buiean of Labor Statistics for 1888 contains 
examples of the economy of machine production, aniouK which is the followinir 
(p. 391): 


A company at Peoria got tho maohfne-minod coal shot down. load«l to the rooms, and timhorod for 
32j| oent_8 per ton, making the maohmo mined coal ooet tlie company 50A contH per ton, or, connidoring 
the nngmoor's wages, wear an tear in inachinea, and interest on capital, etc , it co«t nearly 55 cents 
j>er ton. Compared with hand mining prices in tho past year in the same locality (whiou were 75 
cents in summer and 80 cents in winter) there Is a material dlfterence. 

Tho effect of tiioso oounotuies inny ho seen in the ])r!co8 of hitnminoiis coal on tho 
markets. The following table shows for the leading Staten and for tho United 
States that there has hcou a steady decline in prices from ISSfi to 1808, with a recovery 
of 7 cents per ton in 1899: 


Tahi.k 18.— .U’cm//e prices for bituminous coal at the mines, 


Tear, 

Pannsyl- 

vatua. 

Ohio. 


Illinois. 

Weal. Vir¬ 
ginia 

'roinl fhr 
Puited 
! StHlDH. 

1886. 


$0.80 . 

$0.95 

$1.15 

$1-11 ; 

$u 04 : 

1 

$1. 06 



90 

.88 

1.34 

1.00 

9.5 ! 

1. 12 



.95 

.9;{ 

1.40 

1.12 1 

1.10 1 

i l.OU 

1880. 


.77 : 

.93 

1.02 

.97 

. 82 

1.00 

1800. 


.84 

.94 

.99 

.03 

.84 

.99 

1891. 


.87 

.94 

1.03 

.91 

.80 

.99 

1802. 


.84 

.94 

1 08 

.91 

.80 

.99 

1898. 


.80 , 

.92 

1.07 

' .89 1 

.77 

.96 

18W. 


.74 1 

.83 

.91) 

80 : 

.75 

.91 

1895. 


.72 

.79 

.91 

8U 

C8 ' 

.86 

1896. 


.71 

.79 

.84 

.80 ^ 

.6.3 

.83 

1807. 


.69 

.78 

.84 

.72 

.03 

.81 

1808. 


.67 

.83 

.81 1 

.78 1 

. 6 ) 

.80 

1890. 


.76 

.87 

.88 

.85 

.63 1 

.87 

• Pufkor, 1899, V- 42. 


The Koport of the Illinois Ilnroan of Labor Statistics for 1888 (p. 338) explains the 
changes effected not only in the cost of production, hut also in the wages of machine 
minors (p. 339): “A mining machine not only reverses the methods of work, hnt it 
equally changes the system of wages. The coal miner proper takes his own tools 
into the pit and undertakes to deliver from tho wall of mineral hel’oro him cer¬ 
tain tons of coal ready every morning for a certain sum per ton. He mines and 
drills and blasts and loads his own coal, timbers his own roof, takes cure of bis own 
tools, and is responsible mainly to himself for his personal safety and the amount 
of his output. 

tho machine mine it takes 7 or 8 men to perform those various functions, 
and in the* mine, as in tho mill, the machine is the master and the men are 
its servitors; the operator and the mechanism simply directs it energies when tho 
motive power is given to it and the coal is undercut or mined. A blaster follows 
yyith tools and explosives, loosening the maas; the loaders reduce it and shovel it 
into pit cars; the timbormeu follow and prop the roof, which no longer has the min¬ 
eral to rest upon. Laborers Msist in every process, and a machinist is retained for 
repairs. Each one does his own certain poriion of the work and no more, and doubt¬ 
less does it better, as well as faster, by reason of his greater skill thus acquired. 
Herein lies the chief value of the machine to the mine owner. It relievos him for 
the must part of skilled labor and of all the restraints wbioh that implies. It opens 
to him the whole labor market from which to recruit his force; it enables him to 
concentrate the work of the mine at given points, and it admits of the graduation 
of wages to specific work and payment of wagM by tho day. 

**Tne resulte of this introduction of machinery, continues tho Illinois report (p. 
339), “consist not only in the greater exeontion of tho machine, but in the subdivi¬ 
sion of labor which it involves, and the greater per capita efficiency of the force thns 
secured. The gain is consequently to the employer rather than to the men. The 
mining machine is in fact the natural enemy of the coal miner; it destroys the value 
of his skill and experience, obliterates his trade, and reduces him to the rank of a 
common laborer or maohitie driver if he remains where it is." 

The foregoing complaints of the Illinois bureau of labor statistics in 1888 find 
a^arent verification in certain statistical tables published in the report of the same 
omoe for 1890. These are in the forni of returns ftom typical hand and machine 
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miuoH m different parts of the 8tate. Seeing that the mines operate under a 
wide variety of circiimstanoes, it is difficult to make average comparieone. but the 
following selections may be made of mines in neighboring localities and similar 
oireuniNtances. 

Tablk 19 . 


EBiablMivumi X, Macoupin CouHtj/t hand mining. 


[CoudltioiiH: T>epth of tsbafl, 420 ftiet, ibioknetut of ooa), S foot; worklug pLaoes, dry; system of 
working, t)illsr>auu*room; mining done by liuid; prioeof mining, &0 vents a ton for svrecmd coal; 
seam kwol and uniform.] 


Occupation. 

Number 
of mon. 

Per cent of 
total num¬ 
ber. 

Average 
daily oani- 
Inga. 


205 

58.75 1 

$1.83 


74 i 



7(1 

22.(i.^> 

1.75 



840 

100.00 

1.81 



^ Illinois Bureau of Labor i^tatisiics, ISSO, pp. 184, 198. 
Xfitabliahmeni XI, Madison Countyj machine niiMng.^ 


ICondrions: Depth of sbal't, 108 feet; thicknesH of coal, 7 foot; working places, dry, system of 
working, iiitlur-atid-rooni; iiiiniiig done with machinen, operatives paid from $1.25 to a day; 
seam level and uniform.] 




Cutters.. 

Blasters . 

Tlmberinen .. 

Helpers.. 

Loaders. 

A.11 others . 

Total acid average 


Number I 
ofmou. 

I*er cent of 
total num¬ 
ber. 

A verage 
dally earn- 
ings. 

i 

I 3.74 

$2.25 

0 ! 

1 4.20 

2.22 

10 

1 4.67 

1.99 


, - 32.01 


1 

' 14.48 i 

1.63 

Kill 

r>o. 92 ! 

1.77 


-05. 40 1 


47 i 

21. w 1 

1.63 

214 

100.00 

i 

j 1.T7 


^ Illinois Bureau of Labor Statietjos, 1890, pp. 195, 201. 


An exainiuution (»f the foregoing table ehowe that the average wages of all em* 
ployees in the hand mine are ^1.81 ]>6r day, and of all employees in the machlno 
luine are $1.77. It also ehowe that the wages of loaders, laborers, helpers, and all 
others are about equal in both mines, viz, $1.03 to $1.7.'> in the hand mine and $1.63 
to $1.77 in the machine mine. On the other hand, it shows that the miners or 
skilled laborers who received $1.83 per day in the hand mine are displaced by cut* 
tera and blasters who receive $2.22 to $2.25 per day, an increase of about 22 per cent 
in wages. But the cutters and blasters who take the jdaees of the miners are only 
8 per cent of the total uiiuiber employed in the machine mine, whereas the displaced 
miners were 60 per cent of the total number employed in the band mine. 

Similar results follow in comparing hand and machine mines in Lasallo County 
under eimilar conditions. 

Table 20. 

JCatabliahfnent IFi Laaalle County, hand mining.^ 


fConditiouB- Depth uf shaft, 110 feet; thiokuees vf eoal, 5^ feet; workings, wet; syetem of working, 
pillar and room; mining done by hand; price of mining, 60 uenta a ton for acroened coal.] 


Occu]iation. 

Number 
of men. | 

Per cent 
of total 
number. 

Average 

dally 

earnings. 


453 

1 71.2 

$3.21 


81 

j 4.8 

1.74 





Total... 

1 

636 

1 

100 , 

8.00 

ililiuoiB Bureau of Labor Statietice, 1800, 

pp, 84, 99. 
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E9idbU$Kmmt VI, LasalU Count^f hand mining.^ 

(Conditions: Depth of sheft, 74 feet; thickness of oosl, 64 feet; working pUoee, wet; svatem of 
working, pillar and mom; mining done hy hand; price of mining, Bn cents a ton for soreened coal.] 


Minors- 

Laborers... 
All others. 

Total 


Occupation. 


Ntinibor 
of men. 

Por cunt 1 
of total 1 
iiunibor. j 

' Averaiis 
daily 
carulngH. 

580 

61 

191 

70.14 ' 
7.13 
22.73 

$2.72 
1.75 
1.72 

841 : 

100 

2.37 


‘ Illinois Bureau of Labor Htatiatios, 1890, p]>. 114, l'<2. 


Esiahlinhment 1% Laeallc County, machine mining.^ 

(Conditions: Depth of shaft, iS feet; thioknuss of coal, feet; working places, wet; system of 
working, pillar and room; mining dune ohiedy with machines; operatives paid from $1.75 to $2.50 a 
day; hand miners umploy^ at enti^ and othur work during October, Novemoer, nod Decemlmr, price 
of hand mining, BO cents a ton, with extras fur driving entries.} 


OocupatiuD. 

Number 
of men. 

Per coni, 
of total 
number. 

Average 

daily 

oarulugB. 



1 0.76 

$2.36 
*2.41 
*2.30 
*2.12 

1.75 
1.73 


2(1 


1 5*> 

06 


18 



38 

-9.37 

7.28 


174 





8.42 

2.01 
2.63 


108 

20.69 , 


106 : 

20.16 

1.78 


Total .' 

522 1 

' 100 ! 

1.97 


‘ Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1800, pp. 101,113. *$2.28 average dally earnings. 

In examining the above tables it is seen that the average earnings per day in the 
baud mines are $2.37 and $3, but in the machine mines are only $1.97. In establish- 
ment No. IV (hand mining^ the oiiners were 71.2 per cent of the men, with wages at 
$3.21 per day, and in No VI (hand mining) they were 70 14 per cent, with an average 
wage of $2.72 per day. On the other hand, in ^tabliHhmeut No. V (maebinu mining) 
the cutters, blasters, and tirubermen were 9.37 per cent of the employees and received 
an average of $2.28 per day. In other worde, the hand miners in Establisbrnent IV 
received io.3 per cent more than the averse wageof cutters, blasters, and timbermen, 
and S5 per cent more than tbe cutters alone in tne machine mine. Establishment No. 
VI also shows wages 19.3 ]ier cent higher for the band miners than fur the cutters 
and blasters in the fifth, or a higher wage by 12.8 per cent than that for tbe cutters 
alone. Even the hand miners in the same mine where machinery was used showed 
an average wage of $2 53 per day as against $2.41 for the cutters, or a wage of 5 par 
cent higher in favor of the baud method. 

A di&rent showing ftom the foregoing establishments in Illinois Is made in the 
comparison of 2 establishments under nand and machine method by the United States 
Commissioner of Labor (^port on Hand and Machine Labor, 1899, p. 1579). The 
following table is computed from the date given in that report It appears that in 
establishiuent No. 854 under hand methods tbe average wages were 18.4 cents per 
hour, while in the same establishment 2 years later under machine methods the aver¬ 
age wages were 22.1 cents per hour, an inorease of 20 per cent. In this case the load¬ 
ers received an increase of 2 cents per hour and tbe driver 5 cents per hour, while the 
operator and helper who took the places of tbe miners received, resi>eotively, 55 and 
25 cents per hour in place of the 18 cents received by tbe displaced miners. 

In establishment No. 655 the average wages increased from 22.1 to 22.5 cents per 
hour on the substitution of machine metboas. In this case the operatives received 
25.7 cents in place of 22 8 cents received by the displaced hand miners, and the wages 
of other olasses of workers were not increased. 


607a-26 
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Table 21 .—Mining ooal hy hand and machine methodti. 

[Computed from table* in Rejmrt on Hand and Machino Labor, pp. 157ft-158I, TTnitod States Depart* 

ment of Labor, 1868.] 


OfSce number of establiHhment. 


654 . 
664 . 
66.5 . 
665. 


Method of 
work. 

Toot. 

Number 
of om* 
ployoes. 

Hour*. 

Tiniu. 

Labor 

cost. 

Average 
wage* per 
hour. 

Hand. 

l8dS 

»3 

10 

Sr. 

887 

M. 

;«) 

$71.21 

Cents. 

18.4 

MachlQA.. 

1897 

60 

10 

191 

0 

42.30 

22.1 

Hand .... 

IK91 

42 

10 

342 

55 

77,60 

22.1 

Maohiuo.. 

1897 

:i2 

10 

168 

36 

42. 40 

22.5 


NUXfUEK KMPLOYKD AND EARNIN(}S PER HOHU. 




654. 


1 

1 

&55. 


OcRUpatinn. 

j Hand (180.5). 

1 Machine (1897). 

1 UfUid (1891). 

1 Maobine (1897). 


Number. 

lOaniiuga 
per lionr. 

N umber. 

KnruingH 
per hour. 

1 

1 Nnml>er. 

Enrinugn 
per hour. 

i Number, 

EarningH 
per hour. 

Mloerfl. 

80 

Ceiilu. 

18 


OciUe. 

2:» 

Ci’ntit 

1 


(Jente. 

Machlito operator.. 



55 

k'. 


Maebieu operator 






] ' 

1} = 

25.7 

Miuers (loader*, 


18 

15 

20 


20 

20 

20 

20 

23 1 

1 22.8 

20 

20 

20 

1 10 1 

1 1 





li 

' 0 

20 






1 10 

3 

3 

j! 



1 

20 



i 3 

20 

20 





15 

3 

i 1 











25 

.r 

25 

20 

1 1 2r) 1 



Do.! 


2 









1 

27.5 




0 

27.5 




} ' 

40 

{ . 

40 

i 

25 

1 

or * 


35 


} 1 

ao 

i; 1 

i\ I 


1 

! 27. T) 

20 

1 

1 


20 








It will bo soon that in those two ostablishmonts reported by tho Commissioner of 
Labor, notwithstanding tho highor average wages, ihe cost of mining was redneed 
from 71.2 cents per ton to 42.3 cents in No. 654 and from 77.B to 42.4 cents in No. 665. 
Allowing 5 cents ])er ton for interest, depreciation, etc., on the machinery, the redne- 
tion in cost was 24 cents, or 33,7 per cent, in No. 654 and 30.2 cents, or 3'6.9 per cent, 
in No. 655. The number of men required to operate the mine was reduced from 93 
to 60 in No. 664 and from 42 to 32 in No. 655. 

Comparing now tho somewhat contradictory results derived from the reports of 
the Illinois bureau and from tho Department of Labor, it is evident that local cir¬ 
cumstances play a large part in the effect on wages where machinery is introduced. 
The following inferences may be drawn: 

1. Notwithstanding the large reduction in tho number of workers required fora 

f fiven output, it is to be expected that, in time of prosperity, when the output is 
ar^ely increased, the surplus lalior will be absorbed; and, on the other hand, in a 
period of deiiression the number will bo reduced. This inference is borne out by 
the following table, showing the number of employees in bitnminous mines for the 
leading States and for the United States for the years 1690 to 1899: 
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Table 22 .—Average number employed in bituminous mines, ^ 


t 


r 

Yost. 

Penii«yl- 

vaiiia. 

1 

Ohio. 

JndiHua. 

Illinoit). 

WoRt Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Total for 
TTnitod 
States. 

1890. 

61,333 

1 20,676 

6,480 

28. .'>74 

12.236 

192,204 

1891. 

63,661 

22,182 

5,879 

32,0.'il 

14,227 

206,803 

1892. 

06,655 

22,676 

0.436 

34,685 

14,807 

212,893 

189a. 

! 71,931 

23,931 

7,644 

35,390 

16,524 

230,366 

1804. 

' 75,010 

27,106 

8.603 

88,477 

17, 824 

244,603 

1895. 

71,130 

24.644 

8,530 

58, 630 

19,169 

239,962 

1896. 

72,625 

25,600 

8,806 

39, .560 

19, 078 

244,176 

1897. 

77,272 

20,410 

8,880 ! 

3J,788 

20,604 i 

248.144 

1808. 

79,611 

26. 980 

8,971 

35,02G 

21,007 

25.5,717 

1809. 

82,812 

20,038 

9,712 

36, 750 

23, 025 

271,027 


• l*ark4»r, lfl99. 


It Appeurft thai iu the country at lar^e the numl>er employed showed an annual 
increase excerpt for the year 185)5, and since 1895 the uum))er inoreased to the extent 
of IU,065 men, or about 13 per cent. From Table 23 it is seen that the product also 
showed an annual increase except in the years 1890 and 1895, and since 1895 it has 
shown an increase (d" 74,.501,582 tons, or 62 per cent. In the State of Illinois, how¬ 
ever, the number employed in 1899 was 2,804 less than in 1896, notwithstanding an 
increase in the proauct of 4,(>52,293 tons, or 23.5 per cent. On the whole, it is 
evident that increasing prosperity overcomes the displacing; oflect of machinery, but 
business depression displaces labor whether iiiacbinery is introduced or not. 


Taui.k 23 .—product (akort /yns).‘ 


Year. 

Peimeyl- 

vauia. 

Ohio. 

Imliana. 

Illinois. 

Wost 

Virginia. 

Total for 
United 
SUtea. 

















1,120,000 







1,120,00() 







H9G, 000 







1,120.000 







1.120,000 







1.41)0, OOO 







1,568.000 

42,831,758 







.53,961,012 




_ !_. 

2. 240.000 

68,104,533 






2, 33.5,8.33 

76,756,280 




. 


3,3C0. 000 

82,578,204 






3,aeo, 062 

72,621,548 

1886. 

27,094,601 

8,435,211 

3,000,000 

11.J76.241 

4.005, 706 

74,044,581 

1887. 

31,616,856 

10,300,708 

3,217,711 

12.423,060 

4. 881, 62D 

88,502,014 

1888. 

33,796,727 

10, 910,9.51 

.3.140,979 

14, 328,181 

5,498, 800 

102, 030,843 

1889. 

36,174,089 

8,976,787 

2. 845,067 

14,017,208 

6,231,880 

95, 084, 043 

1890. 

42,302,173 

11,494,506 

3,305,787 

15. 274. 727 

7, 394. 654 

111,302,322 

1891. 

42.768.490 

12.868, 683 

2.973.474 

15,6C0, C98 

0.220,60.'> 

117. 901,237 

1892. 

46,604,676 

13,562.927 

3.345,174 

17.802.276 

9,838,755 

120,856, 567 

1893. 

44,070, 724 

1.1,253, 616 

3,781.851 

19, 949,564 

10,708,578 

128,385,231 

1894. 

39,912,463 

11, 909. 8.56 

3,423,921 

17,113,676 

11,027,757 

118,820, 405 

1895. 

50,217,228 

13, 3.55,806 

3,995.81% 

17,735,864 

11,387,361 

135,118,103 

1890. 

49,557.453 

12,875,202 

3,905,770 

10,786,620 

12,876,296 

137,640,276 

1897. 

64,417,974 

12,196,942 

4.151,169 

20.072,758 

14,248,150 

147,609,985 

1898. 

65.165,1.33 

14.516.867 

4,920.743 

18,699.209 

16,700,999 

166.592,023 

1899. 

74,150,175 

16,590, 270 

6,000,623 

24,439,019 

19,252,995 

193,321,087 


1 Parker. 1899. 


2. The large economy in machine methods makes it possible to pay much higher 
wages with increased profit to capital and without reducing the pri (!0 of the product. 

3. The most important local circumstance which determines whether the mine 
worker shall gain an increase iu wages with the introduction of machinery is the 
state of his labor organization. This is shown in the following table, which gives 
the results for Illinois of the strike of 1897, at which time the coal miners, for the 
first time, perfected an organization of remarkable streng]^. 

Table 24, reproduced from the Illinois Coal Report for 18^, shows, by districts and 
by hand and machine mines, the number of men included in the strike of 1897, the 
average duration of the strike, the price for mining before and after the strike, and 
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the averaf^e gain. It will be aeen that the average gain in machine mines was 
36.3 per cent, whereas the average for all mines (inolnding machine mines) was 26.4 
per cent. 

Table 34.— Smlii of th» ttrilee of 1897.' 


Held. 


Xortbem. 

Rooklaland. 

Pooria. 

Danville. 

Spriuj^old. 

I’ana, Alonnt Olive, and Viriloii 

Belleville. 

Dunuoin. 

Big Muddy. 

Machiuuinlnon. 

Average (the St.at-<t). 


jprioes per gross ton. 

Average 
gain pei 

Before 

After 

■trike. 

■trike. 

oen t« 

CenU. 

Cents. 

r .3.97 

1 >4.08 


59.2 

45.» 

46.0 

1 96 

41) 

44.38 

10.97 

So 

36.43 

21.46 

81.9 

37 

19. IK 

2B.I) 

32.14 

24.12 

25 

38. 68 

64.75 

25. .5 

38.4 

50.01 

27.2 

37.15 

36.0 

21.95 

29.41 

.30.3 


39 93 

20. 42 


•UliDOiw Coul itojK»rt, 1807, Appoudlh. (vouiimIihI). 


The i'orogoing table sJiows the gain in prices immodiafely before aud after the strike 
of 1897. 'J be following table sbows that for (bo year 1899, following tlie incronse in 
])rio(w Boenred at the beginning of that year, the average price for hand jiiiiiiiig had 
boon increased 49.38 per cent, aud the average pri(-e for niaibino iniuing had been 
increased 42.77 per cout. 


Table 25. — Avuragr. privet, maahine mining and hand mining, 1S97 and 1890 (Illinoin).' 



1KU7. 

1 

1800. 

I) U' reiiSH 

J) (.T OHIlt. 

Maeliiuf'mhiiiiif. . 

CfntH. ■ 
21.95 1 
31.63 

Centt. 

31.34 

47.1 

42.77 
40.36 




' llliiKiiH Coal Itoiiort, 1W»7, p. 182; 1»»S, p, XLV. 


The Keport for 1900 shows a still further iucroase in the prices of band iniuiug to 
49.3 oonta, an increase of 56.6 per cent since 1897, and in the jirlces of machine min¬ 
ing to 35.78 cents, an increase of 02.7 per cent since 1897. 

The ed'ect of labor organization on the prices and earnings of maobino minors is 
shown in oven more striking form by tho f(dlowing table. This gives the scale of 
prices for hand mining aud machine mining as agreed upon in the interstate confer- 
eures of 1900 and 1901 for tho hasing districts of Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Illinois. It will bo seen that in Illinois, where the nnion is ospeuially strong, the 
machine price for the basing drict, Danville, which is fixed by the interstate confer¬ 
ences, is 10 cents below the hand jirice, but for the other districts of the State, where 
the prices are fixed bv the State organization, the dilferentiBl is only 7 cents. On 
the other hand, for tne States of (mio and Pennsylvania, where, the unions have 
developed less strength, the difl'erential is 19.2 cents. These discriminations in the 
difl'erentials against Illinois acoount for the fact, which appears in Table 17, that the 
adoption of mining maohinery in Illinois has not progressed as rapidly aa in Ohio and 
Penusylvania. 


Tablk 26 .—Camparative prices for pick and nMohine mining {per ion)^ 1900-1901. 
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^ Illinois. 


: Ohio, 
Hockinc 
Valley; 

Pennsyl¬ 

vania. 


DaurUle 

district. 

Oatside 

l^TiUe. 

bitumi* 

nous. 

Pick. 

Cents. 

40 

Cents. 

40 

42 

Cents, 

Cents. 

Cents. 


36.5 

12.5 

37.6 

TT H 
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19 2 
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Tbe oonolusion to be drewo from tbeee oonsideratiooB is that tbe miner ie able to 
gain i^m tbe introdnotion of maohinery, proTidad be is able to organiza, bat with- 
oat orgaulzatiou he does uot gain. 

IV. LABOE OEOAjnZATIOES DT GOAL MDrOTG. 

Considering that in the foregoing diaeassion of machinery we are broaght to the 
oonolusion that the deoisire factor in eieratmg tbe wages of mine workers is the 
oirouaistances of their organization, onr inquiry into the effect both of immigration 
and machinery upon wages must concern itself largely with their effect upon organi¬ 
zation. It will here be seen that we reach tlie ornoial problem of immigration. 

Id the matter of organization, the mine workers have passed through extraordi¬ 
nary vicissitudes. The early miners were Knglish, Welsh, Scotch, and Irish, and 
the drat union was organized among them in the anthracite region by an English¬ 
man, Hates, in 1849.‘ This was broken tbe same year. During the civil war the 
prosperity of the miners was so great that little need of organization was felt. It 
was not until 1868 that the first comprebenHive organization was effected—that of 
the Workingmen’s Benevolent Association. This spread through both the anthra¬ 
cite and bituminous lields. This was not reco^iize<i as a national union until 1873, 
when a convention was held at Youngstown, Ohio. In the strikes which followed 
from 1873 to 187.5 against reduction of wages, following the reduction of prices, the 
union was dofeatiMi, and in 1875 was destroyed. In the anthracite region it had 
become Roufuseil with the Molly Maguires, although the two were separate. It was 
about this time, beginning in 1870, that the large importations of labor from southern 
Europe were inaugurated, under the impulHo of what is believed by the miners to 
have been anew policy of the operators to maintain a sujiply of labor always on 
hand equal to three men for ev<!rv job. But however this may be, the failure of the 
strike of 1875 was not owing to tke presence of these immigrants. The iiiinerH were 
defeated outright as the result of a strike against a falling market, 'j'lioy accepted 
substantial reductions in wages, but even more important than normal wages wore 
the loss of their orgauization and the consoqneut transference to the operators of 
all control over the moasuMiueut of c<ial and tb<^ omnloyment of newcomers. 

There was no organiz:ition of miners which coiila rightly be termed national in 
scope from 1875 until 1897 in the bituminous held and 1900 in the anthracite field. 
There were local orgauizatious in Ohio, Judiana, Illinois, and Pennsylvania in the 
bituminous fields, and the Knights of Labor bad a oousiderable membership in its 
mixed assemblies. In 1885 these locals of the mine workers secur<‘d the right from 
tbe Knights of Labor, aft(U' it had previously been refused, to form a national trades 
assembly of their own craft, thus separating them out fi’om the- mixed assemblies 
where their interests were subject to the iiiHiienco of other crafts. It was this 
assembly of the Knights of Labor which, in 1887, made demands for increase of wages 
in the anthracite region and was utterly defeated and destroyed. The defeat at this 
time is a8cribe<l with unauimity to the presence of tbe rlieap labor of southern 
Europe, which coubl not be controlled and organized according to the methods then 
pursued. The operators were able to play one section against another section and 
one nationality against another nationality. 

Ill 188.5, as a result of the refusal of tbe Knights of Labor to grant a national trades 
assembly to the miners, a separate convention of representatives of local and State 
unions was called and met at Indianapolis, whore was formed the Eederution of 
Miners and Mine Laborers. This ha<l no connection with the Kniglits of Labor, but 
it forced the Knights shortly thereafter to recognize the National Trades Assembly, as 
stated above, exclusively comprised of miners. These two national bodies competed 
for jurisdiction, but af^r various negotiations they effected a consolidation in 1890 
nt Columbus, Ohio, under the title of United Mine Workers, wherein it was agreed 
that the two bodies should retain separate organizationB, but should elect identical 
officers. This arrangement ultimately fell to pieces in 1895, since when the present 
order of the United Mine Workers has had no connection with the Knights of Labor, 
and retains its jilace as a branch of the American Federation of Labor. 

The United Mine Workers had u precarious existence for several years. In 1890 
they were strongly organized in the coke region, but when in that year the national 
body refused to indorse a local strike and the men went out on their own account, 
they were completely defeated; 11 Slavs were killed in the '^Morewood inossacre,” 
and no organization has arisen to take the place of the one destroyed. 

The first national strike of the United Mine Workers was called in 1894. This 
was not intended to be a strike bat only a oration of work to enable the over¬ 
stocked markets to become depleted. But tbe original purpose w'as lust si^t of, 
and it became a practical strike, lastingsome 3 mouths. A compromise was onected 


ifiuiltitin, Yol. 11, p. 732. 
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with a portion of the operatives in Ohio^ Indiana, and Pennsylvania, bnt there was 
litter defeat in Illinois. The result was a falling off in membership, which reached 
in 1897 the low point of 10,000 members. 

At this time tuo depression had carried wages so low that the miners were desper¬ 
ate, and it was this desperation upon which has been based the anpareiitly power¬ 
ful organization of the present time. A general strike was ordered for .Inly 4, 1897, 
to restore the wages of 1893. This continued 2 to 3 months, and although the union 
began this strike with only 10,000 ineniherB and no treasury, it eiidod with prac¬ 
tically uU the miners of the Stat(‘S aHeoted and a favoraldo treasury. The strike 
resulto<l in the advanc^es demanded. In Illinois, wnere the miners had been treated 
more arbitrarily and op 2 )reBsiveIy than in other States, they stood onta month longer 
than in other States and secured demands eonsiderahly beyond those gained else¬ 
where. They gained not only an increase in wages, bnt also the universal payment 
by rnn of the mine, the cheek-oil* system,” whereby tlie operators actnally collect 
tlie unioji dues and pay tliem over to tjio treasurer of union, and other substan¬ 
tial a<l vantages. 

In this same year, 1897, the miners of the anthracite region wtn-e not succeNsfnl, 
one of the incidents of the strike in that section being the famous “Hazelton nias- 
sacre,” whore a large. ])ody of Anstro-HungarianH was HTe<l ui)on by the militia, 
lint in the auinmer of 19(K) the !intbra<nte miners were called out ijy the union, 
altbougli they were not all organized. They, however, responded, jtnned the union, 
and although the nnioTi was not r<'!Cogniz<-<l by tlio operators, as had been the case 
in the bituminous held, yet the desinMl advance of lb per cent, and the reduction in 
tlm price of i»owder, was gianted. 

The remarkable and iut;eic8ting feature of the United Mine Workers is the annual 
conference with the Hitnminous Mine <)pera1-<uu, for the pnri)o8e of establishing a 
scale of wages and conditioiiH of work in the several districts of the competitive 
hold, 'rhe first interstate conference of this kind was held in Chicago in January, 
18ii8, following the successful strike of the prec<^ding year. 'J’he second oouferenco 
was hold in Pittsburg in 1899, the thini in Tndmnapolis in 1909, and the fourth in 
OoluinbuH in Fehrnary, 1901. It is not necessary at this point to describo in detail 
the naliure of these annual conferences, except in 8i> far as they are comuTnod with 
the problem of organization and discipline of the diversified races and nationalities 
in the mining industry. Ulie conferences are supposed to include all of the mine 
operators and the rei>rcseijtatlv<'8 of all the mine workers in the competitive field. 
At the nresont tinu^ the States included are l^ennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illi¬ 
nois. The State of West Virginia, which is also in competition with the above four 
States is not included, because the mine workers have not yet succeeded in organiz¬ 
ing the miners. 

At these conferences the mine operators appear us an associated body of some 200 
firms and corporations, and the 150,000 mine workers appear through their 600 
representatives eb^cted from the local unions, 'j’his is doubtless the largest 
industrial parliament in the world in point of numbers. Indeed, the numbers are 
too larg<i for delibcTatioii, and the real work of agreeing on a scale is done in a 
small committee of the leading otlicers and representatives of the two bodies. In 
the annual conferences held in other trades—sm^h as those of the iron molders, eto.— 
only the executive ofli<!or8 take part. But in the ease of the mine workers it is nec¬ 
essary not only to make an agreement with tlie employers, but it is even more impor¬ 
tant to educate the rank and file in a spiritof ooiiuiescenco to that agreement. This 
can be successfully done only by a widely representative body. Each local union 
throughout a widespread territory sends its chosen spokesman with its particular 
griovance and demands. This spokesman after listening to the debates for several 
days is impressed with the conflicting demands and the need of compromise, if any 
agreement whatever is to ho made. When the agreement finally is made by the 
small committee, he is projiared not only to ratify it, but to return to his local union 
with a coniploto account of the negotiations, difficulties and obstacles, and tho 
necessity of their yielding a part of their demands and their accepting and abiding 
by what could bo obtained for them. In this way each delegate becomes an educa- 
ticuial force in his locality on the principles of trade unionism and tho obligations of 
the contracts into which they have entered. Although the exijense is very great, 
yet it is a necessary expense in the present stage of tne industrial education of the 
most rofVaetory constituency that a labor organization was ever called npon to 
handle. 

Additional details in the problem of organization of the mine workers are interest¬ 
ing. In the earlier form of local organization it was nsuul to organize each nation¬ 
ality separately, in its own branch, in order thatit might conduct its business in its 
own language, and then meet the other branches through u chosen representative. 
Two objections to this form of organization were raised. First, the non-English 
miners themselves objected, because they lost incentive to learn tho English lan¬ 
guage as long as it was possible to carry on their business in their native language. 
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Second, the organization hy nationalities hronght together workmen from different 
mines whose legislatiye problems were different, and this resulted in nseless com- 
plication. For these two reasons, at the present time the local unions are organized 
as English-speaking unions for each mine or district. The non-English members are 
always represented in the executive board, Usually the president is English, Irish, 
or Welsh, and the other officers are Italian, Polish. Slov^^ Lithuanian, etc., as the 
case may be. The business must bo translated for tne benent of the several national¬ 
ities, and it often happens that three or four translations are rec^nired at a single 
meeting, so various are the languages spoken. 

It is an interesting fact to notice that the majority of the delegates to the State 
and interstate conferences, as well as the leading officers of the minor’s unions, are 
Irish or Irish-Amerioans. Matnrally the delegates would be English-speaking per¬ 
sons, hut the predominonco of Irishmen is far 1>eyond their proportion among the 
miners. It is evident that the Irishman poBSOBSes potmliar gifts in bringing together 
and organizing conliicting iiationalitieH, races, and religions. In the miners’ xmiou 
his leadership is based on bis amiability, his shrewdi>ess in negotiation with the 
employers, and his hrmness in cnforoiiig the agreeinents upon his own memhersbip. 

Competition of native Americans.—('onsideringtho fact, which is abundantly demon¬ 
strated, that the only forego competent to check the fall of wages or to force a rise of 
wages in the mining industry is a tlioroiigh organization of the minors, it is necessary 
to inquire whether the presence of antagonistic nationalities has stood in the way of 
organization. It isunquestiouahly true that this is the ciise. Wero it not for tho 
difficulties of language, the antipathy of rsico, and tho jealousies of religion, the 
probleiiiof labor orguni/atiuD would have been much easier, and organization would 
not have delayed so long. Jhit, at the same time, it can not he said that these 
race problems are confined to foreign races. The jeopardy and defeat of the unions 
has been owing os often to tho competition of unorganized Americans of native stock, 
in new fields, as in the competition of tho foreign born. This is fully demonstrated 
by the experience of tho miners prior to 1897, when they were defeated by tho com- 
p<'tition of southeru Illinois, and,.since 1897, when they are joo]>ardized by the com¬ 
petition of West Virginia. Beginning with 1886, a.s already stated, the local organ¬ 
ization of miners known as tho Federation of Miuers and Mine Laborers acquired 
such strength that it was able to summon the operators of Peuusylvauia, Ohio, and 
Illinois to annual conferences for the purpose of agreements regarding the si^ale of 
wages in these competitive states. These conferences continued until 1893, when 
thoy finally went to pieces, not to be resumed until 1898 on a larger scale by thelarger 
union. Diiring tho entire period of these interstate conferences, from 1880 to 1893, 
it had been iiupossihlo for the unions to orgauize southern Illinois. The miners in 
that section wore predomimitingly Amerioaus. They wore farm laborers who bad 
tamed to the mines as a source of ready cash. The following table reproduced from 
Table 9, p. 303, shows tho prevailing uationalitios of the several districts, the sixth 
and seventh district s being in the southern part of the 8tate; 

Tablk 27 .—Percentage of foreign horn and native horn minere in TllinoiSf 
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nuraberom- 
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1 forei^fn 
Iwrii. 

Total. 


7,49B 

11 

89 
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6,6:n 

1,799 

28 

1 72 

100 

Third... 

69 

81 

100 


4,665 

38 

62 

100 

Fifth.. 

6,401 
6,008 
4,909 

52 

48 


Sixth. 

49 

.')! 

i 100 


80 

20 

1 100 

1 





1 Illinois Coal Report, 1899. p. LXXH. 


The American-born miners were found in tbe southern districts, where their rates 
per ton for mining coal were 28 to 38 cents, as compared with 62 to 70 cents in the 
northern fields. The nature of the mining differed, however, so that, on account of 
the thickness of the veins, the southern miner averaged from 4^ to 6^ tons per dav, 
while the northern miner’s average product was but 2.6 to 2.7 tons. But, uotwith- 
standing the greater productivity, the price per ton bad been reduced so low that 
the earnings in the southern division were actually lower than those in the nortfaem 
districts, averaging from $1.53 to $1.72 per day, while in the north the rate was $1.68 
to $1.90 per day. (See Table 28.) Since tbe strike tho earnings have increased 
throughout the State, but the increase Los not been marked in the northern mines. 

A comparative view of these gains is shown in Table 24 and in the following tables 
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d6rived from tho Illinois Co&l Reports. The rate per cent of gain indicates a low 
price before the strike rather than a hiffh price after. It is to be noted that the high 
gains are in the sonthern districts, where the miners are of American stock, and 
where they luul never hitherto been brought itito an eifective organization, and the 
low gains are in the northern districts, where the foreign-born minors of Polish, 
Lithuanian, and Italian stock predominated. The explanation of these divergences 
will be given below. 


Tablk 28 .—IZarningK of lllinwi ooal miners before and after organizatioH.^ 


DiHtrictN. 
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'IlliiKiia Coul Rop«rt, 1R9B, p. 21; 18M. j>. L. 


Goiii^ a step further and comparing th« prices on hand mining for 1897 with the 
scale ot prices ttgroe<l upon by conference or miners and oporators in 1900 and 1901, 
wo have the following increase: 


Tahlk 29 .—Itemlii of theetrikea of JS$7. 
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Wilmington. 

Peoria..^ 
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Paua.. i 
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40 

56 

30 

40 
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25 

40 
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^6 
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20 

40 

63 

W 
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lu will be seen, in examining the two preceding tables, that whereas before the 
strike of 18S)7 the overage doily earnings In tho eonthern districts wore less than in 
the northern districts, yet since the strike tho earnings in the sonthern districts are 
36 to 40 cents per day above those in the northern districts; and that the increase in 
MicoB in such southern districts os Paua, Belleville, and llnquoin for 1900 have been 
89 to 98 per cent above the prices of 1896, bat the increases in uorthem districts are 
20 to 40 per cent. 

“The greatest average gain over former prices was secured in tho southern part 
of tho State, where prices had boon less; the least, in the region of Hock Island, 
where there had been less oomplaint of prices. This overage for the Bock Island 
field is the average for all the men involved, inoludiug those who received no 
advance. Those who really obtained a gain received ahont 5 per cent over former 
prices. The men in tho Springfield, Danville, and Streatnr fields fared about eqnally 
well in an advance of substantially 20 per cent. The Belleville and Duquoin miner's 
are credited with an advance in round numbers of 50 per cent, and tho Pana, Mount 
Olive, and Vlrden men with a gain of 26 per cent. In a more general way It may 
be said that the advance in the Peoria field was 10 per cent, and in the Broidwood- 
La Salle field 15 per cent. For the State at large, reducing all percentages to one. 
the gain was 26.42 per cent.’’ (Illinois Coal Report, 1897, p. 184.) 

Wlien it is noted that, at the time when 25 cents was being paid in the Belleville 
district, the price In the Wilminrton field was as high as 67j cents, it will be seen to 
what disadvantages the other fields were sabjected. According to the agreement In 
price for 1900 the price in the Belleville district is 49 cents—nearly 100 per cent 
above the price for 1897—whereas the highest price in the State is 81 cents, for the 
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WllmingtoD diHiriot, an increase of 21 per cent. In other -wonU, whereas in 1897 
the price paid In the Wilmington distriot was 2.7 times greater than that In Belle¬ 
ville, yet in 1900 the price in Wilmington is only 1.6 times greater. This shows the 
peculiar oqnali/iiug principle which tuo roineiV union has introduced. 

This principle is not that of equaliring earnings, as is often assorted, but that of 
equalizing competitive conditions. That earnings have not been equalized is shown 
by the foregoing table (see Table 28), giving by districts the average earnings per 
day and the average earnings per year. In the soutbern districts, where daily earn¬ 
ings were increased 33.7 and 51.3 per cent, they were in 1899 $2.30 and $2.40 per day, 
compared with $2.01 and $1.96 perday in the northern districts, whore the increMes 
were only 6.8 and 10.6 per cent. In other words, in order to protect the miners in 
the northern, thin-veined districts, and permit their coal to come into the market at 
living wages, the union has forced the minors in the southern, thick-veined districts 
to increase their earnings from the lowest in the States to the highest in the State. 
This is one of the uocessities of the system of differentials in arranging scales of 
prices for dilferent seotious of the same competitive field, and it was exactly the 
evil of the former unorganized condition that the American miners in the sonthem 
field liad reduced their compensation so low, notwithstanding the greater produc¬ 
tivity of the mines, that they were earning less than the meager wages of the 
foreign-horn miners in the northern fields. It was the strategic position held by the 
cheap labor of the southern district that compelled the union to control that labor 
in the interest of living wages for their follow-miners In other jiarts of the State. 
The present high wages of the southern field are not, therefore, owing lo a higher 
standard of living or superior capacity for organization of Americans as compared 
with foreigners, but are owing to the initiative and interference of foreigners, who, 
in self-protection, forced tlie Americans to a higher position than the oue they were 
willing to accept. 

West Virginia.—.lust as southern Illinois prior to 1897, with its native American 
stuck and its thick vein, of coal, defeated tne efforts of the miners’niiiuii to raise 
wages and nmiiituin a high standard of living, so West Virginia at Ihe present time 
threatens to play a similar part iu the larger movement of the reorganized union. 
By oonsultiug Table 5 it will be seen that in West Virginia in 1890 the foreign-bom 
minors were only 13.4 jier cent of the totjil uuml>ei, comparetl with 58 1 per cent in 
Pennsylvania. 57.4 per cent in Illinois, 31.8 per cent in Ohio, and .33.7 per cent in 
Indiana. The native whites of native parents were 57.5 per cent of the total num¬ 
ber, compared with 19.7, 47.6, 48.2, and 21.3 per cent in other States. On the other 
hand, colored miners in West Virginia number 20 9 per cent of the total number, 
compared with 0.7, 2.3, 2.7, and 2.5 per cent in other States. 

Since there is no uniform scale of wages and prioos in West Virginia as in the 
other States governed by the interstate agreement, it is impossible to give a com¬ 
parative showing which will represent the entire State. In West Virginia payment 
IS usnally made by the ^^box,” which was originally supposed to contain 2 to Stons, 
but owing to the absence of a cbeckweighinan, it is believed that these boxes have 
been gradually increased in size until they hold a larger weight. On the basis of 45 
cents per box of 2 to 3 tons, which is the price in certain mines, the price per ton of 
2,240 poniids is 15 to 22.5 cents. This should bo compared with the price of 43 cents 
per ton in the thick vein of the Pittsburg district and 42 cents, the lowest price in 
the thick veins of Illinois. The following table shows in a comparative way for the 
year 19CM the itrices for mining and the wages of inside day laboiers in this particu¬ 
lar section of West Virginia and in the four States of the interstate conference. It 
will be seen that prioes and wages in West Virginia are 30 to 70 percent below those 
under similar conditions in the other States: 

Table 30 .—Prices for mimnj/ ooal and wages of mine workers^ 1900^ 


Tracklayer. 

Driver. 

Otber inflldo lalK>r. 

Pick mining per ton (ran of 
mine). 


• Thin vein. > Thick vein. 

The signiftcBHoe of the West Virginia prodnot is shown portly by the annual 
Inorease in that State oompared with the increase in competitive States. (See Table 
23.) This inorease is especially marked since the organization of the miners’ nnion 


We^t Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Peniwyl- 

vania. 

(Hdo. 

Indiana. 

mil 

Danville. 

loia. 

WililamH 

County. 

I1.2&-I1.35 

$2.26 

12.26 

$2.29 

$2.26 

$2.28 

1.00- 1.60 

2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

1.00- l.IO 

2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

}.!!>- .221 

/ *.52 

\ *.43 

} -571 

.49 

.49 

.42 
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in the other States in 1897. It will l>o seen by the table that the prodnot steadily 
increased from 10,708,578 tons in 1893 to 19,^2,995 tons in 1899, nearly 100 ])er cent. 
Whereas the product of Illinois, which was 19,949,564 tons in 1893, after falling off 
in 1894 and 1895, increased 1o 24,4^^1,019 tons in 1899, an increase of 22 per cent. 
Pormsylvania increaKe<l 68 per cent in the same period. 

Relerring to the increased output of West Virginia compared with other States 
whore the miners’union gained control in 1897, the commissioner of labor of West 
Virginia says in report for 1897-98 (p. 63): 

or employed in tiie coal minoH of West Virginia, but 20Cin tho Pan-Handlo digtrlct report 

organization in thu United Mine Workovs of America at the In'ginningnf the strike and snliiect to the 
striko call of tho oxecuti\o ufliuorH. lioyond RuapcnHioti of tho mines in the Pan-Handle, wiiore Mm 
organized operatives woro <mi])]o,ved, the mining induatry of Mm Statu was not atfectod early in tho 
struggi<% exooitt to up]>ru('.iate Mie Hbimulua of an incri'aMMi demand caused by tiio scarcity of coal in 
Mm market. Tiio oporsitors in manv partH of Mm S(4ilo incroflaM the wages of their niut), and i>aid a 
buiitiR, sharing with tiiem iiiu of an incrcoaed hiisineas activity and advanced price ox their 

pnKlnct. In 18114 tho West Virginia oporaterH sixMired In this way new tnale and market, which the 
excellence of West Virginia <‘.onl enahh^Hhem to held after tho tonuinatlon of the strike, and sijcnred 
to tiiem and their nmployecK groat permanent henetlt. 

The number of persons employed in West Virginia lias also steadily increased, 
whcircas the number bus ae.tnally declined in Illinois since 1896, in Ohio since 1898, 
and lias increased at a much less ratio in Pennsylvania and Indiana. (See Table 22.) 

Even more signiOcant arc the prices at which tho coal was sold. (See Table 18.) 
Whereas the average prices for coal for the United States rose fr^m 80 cents in 1898 
to 87 cents in 1899, and the prices in tho comiietitivo States rose 4 cents per ton in 
(Jhio to 9 cents in Pennsylvania, tho price in West Virginia rose from 61 to 63 cents, 
showing tho ability of that State to retain cheap hibor while other States were 
required to jiay higher wages. 

The number of days of o])oration of the mines conveys a similar lesson. (See Table 
12.) The number of days of activity in West Virginia (242) in 1899 exceeded that in 
other States, except Pcntisylvania (200, 218, 228, 245), showing relatively steady 
employment on account of steady sales for coal. 

The low level of wag<‘H in West Virginia may be inferred from tho low rate of 
introduction of machinery. I'lie table (see Table 17), giving the projiortion of tho 
bituminous coal mined by machinery in the States named, and in the United States, 
shows that the proportion in West Virginia (9.27 per cent) is less than one*third of 
that in Peimsylvaiiia (29.67 p(u* cent) and Indiana (28.52 per cent) and less than one- 
fourth of that in Ohio (41.35 per cent). 

The foregoing data and considerations relative to West Virginia are fully appre¬ 
ciated by the operators and minors in the competitive States, as may be Boon by 
consult iug the stenograph ic reports of their interstate conferences. The agroemonts 
and scales of wages established in these conferences are becoming more seriously 
jeopardized every year ou account of the competition of the unorganized field of 
West Virginia. The Bignificauc<i of those considenitions for our present purpose is 
twofold; the miners of West Virginia are mainly native Americans, who have only 
recently turned from home industry to mining, and the coal veins are thick and the 
coal is abundant and easily mined. These are the conditions, rather than foreign 
immigration, which at tho present time operate as obstacles to the improvement of 
miners’ wages in the bitnminous fields. 

Bestrictions on the number of miners.—An important restriction introduced by the 
MineiV Union of Illinois, and one .vbich marks that section of the union as dis¬ 
tinctly stronger than any other section, is the initiation fee and apprenticeship 
period. This is designed ee]iecially to keep farmers out of the mines, but it plainly 
operates with the same effect upon immigrants. A '‘practical miner” is one who 
satisfies the officers of tho local union that he is practical, and the ofiicors are very 
strict in their iuterjiretatlon of the term. Such a miner is admitted to the union 
ami permitted to go to tho face of the coal and have charge of a room, on payment 
of an initiation fee of $10. An “ unpractical miner” must pay $10 to join the union, 
and then he is allowed to work only ns a “ top man ” for a year. At the end of a 
year he can go below and work os a “mine laborer,” in company with a ^iractical 
miner, assisting in the loading, etc. At this step he pays an additional foe of $10. 
Here ho must work two years before he can Imve charge of a room to himself; and at 
this iinnl stage, when he finishes his 3 years of apprenticeship, be pays an addi¬ 
tional f<*e of $10. This total initiation fee of $30 indicates, as well as any other 
symptom, the strength of the Illinois union, compared with that of other States, 
where the aggregate foe is $5 or $10. 

It is true that when the “unpractical miner” goes into a room with a practical 
miner he gets equal pay with the miner, siiioe the union has prohibited the former 
practice of subcontracting. But it will be seen that as a competitor with the other 
miners in the State ho is compelled to serve a 3 years^ apprenticeship. The union 
has a warrant in enforcing this rule, growing out of an act of the legislature entitled 
“An act concerning qualification of miners,” approved June 7, 1897. This pr^ 
Tides that “ every person desiring to work by himself in rooms of coal mines in this 
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State Bhall first produce 8atiRfa<'tory evidence to the mine manager of the mine in 
which he is employed or desirous to he employed, that he has worke<I at least 2 years 
with or as a practical miner. Until said applicant has so Hatistied the mine manager 
of the mine in which he seeks snob employment of his com])eteu('y he shall n(»t be 
allowed to mine coal unless accon>])anied by some competent coal miner until he 
becomes duly qualified.” Any violation of the act works a forfeiture of the certifi¬ 
cate of the manager of the mine where such party is emjdoyed. 

It is not only in the strict enforcement of the law, but also in the i>reUniinary 
requirement of 1 year’s work us a ‘*top man” that the Miners’ Union of Illinois pro¬ 
tects itself from immigrants as well as fanners. 

Contrast now the o])erations of a somewhat similar law, applicabh^ to the anthra- 
cito coal mines in Pennsylvania, where the union is weak. An act approved July 
15, 1897, to protect the lives and limbs of miners, etc., in the anthracite coal mines 
of I'cnnsylvania, provides for the establishment in each of the S iuHi)e<‘tion dis- 
trieis of the anthracite coal rogifms of a board to bo styled the luinors’ examining 
board. This board consists of 9 miners to bo appointed from the most skilil'uj miii- 
ors actually engaged in the business, who have had 5 years’ ])ra<‘tical ox]»ericnce in 
the same. Ea(^ examining hoard rogisU^rs the names of all persons duly (pialified 
to bo employed as a miner. A fee of $1 is 2 >ttid to the hoard, ami a fee of 25 cents is 
charged where the person has boon examined by another board, 'i'he atnount derived 
from this source is lield by the board and applied to the oxpcDNes and salaries. The 
board is required to grant “siK-.b persons iis may bo qualitieil, c.ertif‘icates of compe¬ 
tency or cjnaliiicatiun, which sliaU entith'' the holder thereof to be employed as and 
to do the work of miners, as may be expressed in said certiii<uit(;, and such <!ortifi- 
cat(^ shall he good and sutliciont evidence of registration and compotuni'y under this 
act. * ’» * All persona applying f<ir a certificate of competency, or to entitle them 

to he employed as miners, must produce satisfactory eviileiice of having had not less 
than 2 years’ oxi>erieneo as a miner or as a mine laborer in the inincM of this Uum- 
monwealth, and in no case shall an applicant be de<Mned competent nnless he appear 
in person before the said board and answer intelligently and correctly at least 12 
questions in the English language pertaining to the retpiirements of a practical 
minor and be perfectly ideutitied, under oath, as a uiine laborer by at least 1 prac¬ 
tical miner holding miner’s certificates.” 

It is plain thot if the Mine Workers’ Union of the anthracite section took it upon 
itself to enforce this law in spirit and in letter, it could not only enforce a pcrio<l of 
apprenticeship upon every “unpractical miner” equal to tw{j years, but could abso¬ 
lutely shut out immigrants who have not learned lo speak the English language. 
But the law, contrary to the. exporienco in Illinois, increases the competition of fresh 
immigrants, since in practice the examining boards make no examination whatever 
of the applicants. The payment of the fee and the granting of the eertilicato arc a 
mere formality and very few applicants are refused. The conseciuenue is that the 
mine manager who employs a certificated miner is relieved ol‘ all responsibility lor 
any accident whieJi the miner may have brouglit upon hinmclf oj- others. He there¬ 
fore employs such miners as he sees fif, nsually sending them into the more tlifiicuH 
and dangerous places where experienced minors are reluctant to go. Instead of 
imposing a period of apprcntic-cship like that in Illinois, the Penusylvuiuia law, 
through the weakness or negligence of the miners’ union, actually intensifies the 
competition from the unemployed who may congregate around the mines. 

V. WAGE STATISTICS. 

The problem of comparing the movement of w^os in the mining industry over a 
period of yours ispeculiarly difficult, as will appear from the following considerations; 

I'he companies report the average number of eraployees and the total wages paid, 
bnt not the wages paid to individnal employees. Prior to the organization of the 
union in 1897 in the bituminous region, and 1900 in the anthracite region, the system 
of subcontracting prevailed, and the only person appearing on the company’s book 
was the contracting minor, who nsually had 1 helper, and in the anthracite region 
sometimes as high as 6 helpers, whose uamos did nut ai)pear on the books. Also, 
prior to organization, there was no rule preventing a. miner from digging out coal on 
days when the mine was not hoisting, but the companies report the number of days 
worke<l as equivalent to the number of days when hoisting. In this way the average 
daily earnings per man appeared larger than they really were. 

Again, before the period of organization the miners were not permitted to station 
their own “ check woighman,” in order to verify the measurements, and it is well 
known that, in course of time, the boxes,” “ oaia,” and “tons” gradually increased 
in size, so that in the anthracite region ultimately a ton wns rated at 3,«^0 pounds. 
In this way the real price ]>crton was continually falling, though not apparently so. 

Lastly, the charges for powder and the introduction or discontinuance of company 
stores introduce variable factors which do not always appear in the earnings. For 
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these reaeons uo statiMtical authority has nui]<'>rtaken to compile a Heries of miners' 
wages over a period of yearS) aud tlie averages compiled by different aathorities at 
intervais are not to be relied upon. The nearest approach to a continuous view of 
miners’ wages is that of Mr. Joseph D. Weeks, in the Aldrich report, who gives tlje 
comparative wages of day men in an anthracite mine for the years 18d0 to 1891. 
This reported is submitted herewith. 


ANTHUACITE COAL. 


Haies of tvagen paid minorH on roinpatijf work at anfhrarito ooal mines in Luzerne 

('onntg, /*a.* 



Kate of 


Kat<i uf 


1 Kat» of 


Kate uf 

UuU^ 

wagBH 

1)a(4>. 

wag«M 


' wagea 


wages 






per 


per 


week. 


week. 


week. 


week. 

1840. 

.$7. 20 

Oct.. IH57.... 


I'oo., 1869... 

317.84 

June, 187(1.... 

til. 28 

1841. 

0.00 

Jau., 1858.... 

4.50 

Jan. 1870... 

15. 97 

July, 1876 ... 

11,3* 

1842. 

n 00 

June, 1858.... 

5.00 

Feb., 1870... 

14.80 

Aug., 1876.... 

11.49 

Jao.. 1843 ... 

.'i.OU 

July, 1858.... 

,5. 40 

Mar., 1870... 

14. 85 

Oct., 1876.... 

11.43 

May. 184^1. 

5.25 

Aug., 1858.... 

4.50 

Apr., 1870... 

1.5. on 

Dec.. 1876.... 

U. 18 

July, 184.'!. 

5. 50 

(Tan., 1859.... 

6. 00 

Ahg.. 1870... 

15.62 

Mar., 1877.... 

10. 08 

Aug., 1843.... 

6 00 

Apr., 1859_ 

6.60 

<)ot., 1870... 

15.06 

May, 1877.... 

9.64 

JaD., 18U. 

4. 6U 

May, 1859_ 

0.00 

Nov., 1870... 

14. 60 

June, 1877.... 

9.40 

Feb., 1844 .... 

5.00 

Supt., 1859_ 

6.48 

Jan., (871... 

15. 67 

Aug.. 1877..,. 

9.85 

Mav, 1844. 

0.00 

Nov . 1859.... 

6.00 

Fob.. 1871... 

14.60 

Sept., 1877.... 

10.30 

(Ian., 1845. 

5. 25 

Mar , I860.... 

6.96 

Juno, 1871... 

14. 6.'t 

Nov., 1877.... 

9.40 

May, 1845 .... 

6.00 

Dec., (860.... 

6. 00 

July, 1871.... 

14.04 

Jau.. 1878.... 

0.51 

June, 1845. 

0.90 

May, 1861.... 

6. on 

Aug., 1871... 

14.58 

Feb.. 1878.... 

10.08 

Jao., 1848. 

0. 00 

Aug., 1801.... 

6.00 

Si^pt., 1871.... 

14.76 

Apr., 1878.... 

10. 36 

May. 1840. 

n. 96 

May. 1802.... 

0.48 

net.. 1871.... 

14. 78 

July, 1878.... 

10. 53 

Jan., 1847. 

n.oo 

July, 1882_ 

6. on 

Nov.. 1871.... 

14.68 


11.78 

Mar., 1847. 

6. 90 

Nov., 1862.... 

7.98 

Dec.. 1871.... 

13.54 

Doc., 1878.... 

10.08 

Jau., 1848. 

0. 00 

July. 1863.... 

9. on j 

Jan., 1872... 

14.10 

Jan., 1879.... 

9.51 

Apr., 1848. 

6.96 

Sept., 1863.... 

12. 00 

Feb.. 1872.... 

13. 23 

Feb., 1879 ... 

9.34 

Jan.. 1849. 

6.00 

May. 1864.... 

13.50 ■ 

Apr., 1872.... 

13.49 

July, 1879.... 

9.51 

Fob., 1849. 

6.48 

July, IS«4.... 

15.48 

Oct.. 1872.... 

13. K4 

Nov., 1879.... 

10.39 

Mar., 1840. 

6. 00 

May, 1805.... 

13. 50 

Nov., 1872... 

14.10 


11.15 

May, 1849. 

6 06 

July, 1865.... 

10.50 1 

Fob.. 1873.... 

14.17 

Mar., 1880.... 

11.47 

Deo., 1649. 

u.w 

fioiii., laeo.... 

12.00 1 

May. 1873.... 

14.80 

Apr., 1880.... 

11.72 

May, 1650. 

0.96 

, Oct.. 1805.... 

13.50 

Juno, 1873.... 

14.97 

Sent., 1880. .. 

11 97 

Nov., 18.'0. 

6.00 

1 Jan., I860.... 

10 98 

July. 1878... 

16.15 

Jan, 1881.... 

12.41 

Apr. 1851. 

6.06 

i Keb., 1866.... 

11.76 

Aug., 1873... 

15. 33 

Jau., 1882.... 

11.97 

Ja'it., 1852. 

6.00 

; Apr., 1866.... 

10.74 

Sopi., 1873... 

15. 50 

Jun. 1883.... 

11.24 

Apr., 1852. 

0.90 







Jan., 18.53. 

0.00 

; Aug., 1806_ 

13 SO 

Mar!, 1874, 

14.86 


11.34 

May, 1853. 

8.06 

d<!o., isen.... 

10.74 

Apr., 1874... 

14.94 

Jan.. 1880 .... 

11.78 

Aug., 1853. 








Deo., 1858. 

6.00 

Jan.. 1868.... 

11.75 

June, 1874... 

15. 29 

Ocl., 1880.... 

11.59 

Jim., 1854. 

6.96 

May, 1868..,. 

13.15 

July, 1874... 

15. 55 

Nov . 1887.... 

12.10 

May, 1854. 

8.46 

June, 1868— 

14.00 

Aug., 1874... 

14. 79 

Mar.. 1888.... 

11.59 

July, 1854. 

7.50 

Aug., 1868..,. 

15.00 

Bept., 1874... 

16. 31 

Aug.. 1888.... 

11.72 

8ept.. 1854. 

7. 98 

Sept.. 1808.... 

16.50 

Oot.., 1874... 

14. 65 

Sept.. 1888.... 

11.64 

Feb., 1855. 

7.50 

Oct., 1808,,., 

17.50 

Nov., 1874... 

14. 89 

Nov., 1888.... 

11.72 

Apr., 1865. 

6. 96 

Xov., 1868..,. 

18.50 

Julv, 1875... 

11. 82 

Dec., 1888.... 

11.59 

Ort., 1866. 

7.50 

Dec., 1868.... 

17. 50 

Aug., 1876... 

11.89 

Mar., 1889.... 

11.47 

Dec.. 1855. 

6. 00 


15.36 





May, 1856. 

7 60 

Feb., I860_ 

16.00 





Dec., 1850. 

0.00 

Julv, 1860.... 

20.65 

Feb., 1870... 

11.45 

1892. 

li.47 

June, 1857. 

0.96 

Aug.. 1809.,.. 

20.64 

Mar., 1876... 

11.17 



Sept., 1857. 

6.00 

Nov., 1889.... 

20.08 

May, 1876... 

11.22 




* AWrioli report, part 4, IS9$, Table XIII, p. JMl. 
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BITUMINO^B COAL. 


Woffea paid tn mining 'bituminouB coal in Jirai and aeoondpools of the Monongahela Rivary 

near RitUburg. 

The rates given from 1B40 to 1867, inclusive, are the rates paid per 100 bushele. It Is aasumed that 
the average product of the miuerMrday, when work ia steady, is 100 bushels, which would make 
the rate given as the price per 100 uushuls the daily rate of earuiugsJ 


Uato. 

Rtt e uf 
pay (per 
DUBbm).' 

j Date. 

Kate of j 

Dale. 

Kate of 
i»ay (per 
buahel). 



81.25 







1.25 

I860.' 





1842. 

J.26 

1861 . 












1844. 

1.26 

i I8Q1. 












184n. 

1.50 


.02*1 




1847. 

1.75 






1848. 

1.76 

! 1863. 












1850. 

1.75 

1865 . 

.05 1 




1861. 







1852. 





















1855. 














18.57. 

2.00 





1892. 

1858. 





.0^ 



i 


1 



Kate of 
nay (per 
Dushel). 

10.04 

.034 

.o:i} 

.03* 

.03 

.024 

.021 

.03 

. 02 * 

.024 

. 02 * 

.03 

.03* 

.03 

. 02 * 

.03 

.03* 

.03* 


> Aldrh-.h report, part 4, 1803. Table Xlii, p. 1605. 
’Kate of pay from 1840 to 1857 is per 100 bushels. 


Besides the foregoing; report of Mr. Weeks, the principal source of information on 
miners’ wages is the reports of tho Illinois bnrean or labor stattsticb, continued 
lattoidy as the llliuois coal reports. Following is a summary of investlgatiouB 
made by that office in the years 1881, 1882,1884, 1890, 1896, and 1899. As will be 
seen, tho several investigations are not npon anniform basis. 

The first Investigation made by tbo Illinois bureau of labor statistics was in 1881. 
This included 95 families of miners, with 109 iiersons earning wages, tho aggregate 
earnings for 1 year being $84,563. Average earnings per familv were $3B^82. No 
statement is made of the location of families or tbelr dietributioii throughout the 
State. 

The question of wages,” says the report (p. 225), “is one of the most mooted 
which has come before us. During the fall and winter season a good workman can 
earn, in the majority of mines in the State, from $50to$9(>pormouth. The average 
earnings, however, hardly exceed $400 the year round, and taken one year with 
another will not average that amount for the past 10 years.'’ 

Tn 1882 thp Illinois bureau continued its investigation. It reporte<l that the price 
of mining has advanced abont 11 por cent during the year (]). 36). Tho coal coiupa* 
Tiles own the houses and land occupied by the miners and the stores at which they 
trade. The status of-the miners Intbiscaeeis low. This condition is passing away. 
The following table is published on page 319: 


Tahlk 31.— Rraidtpood. 


If umber 
iu family. 

Earn in gB 
of head of 
family. 

EarningH 
of other 
members. 

Total In- 
oomoH. 

10 

$460 

$48U 

$930 

2 

410 


410 

5 

480 


480 

8 

406 


406 


^'Considering the dan^rs besotting them aud the severity of their labor, it is 
greatly to be regretted that the income is not sufficient to provide them a greater 
proportion of the oomforts of life. Besides the ordinary dangers that sarroaDn them, 
they are especially liable to loss of time on account of the fluctuating demand for 
the product of the mines ” (p. 320). 
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The report statoe: Perhape no one body of laborers^ taken as a whole^ have made 
as little jjrogress from their condition as mere wage workers as the miners of this 
State, aod it is a question which concerns the whole State, as well as the employers 
of these men and the people who live in their immediate communities, whether this 
condition may not be much improved in the near fntnre. 

** 'riie majority of our mining popnlation is of foreign birth or parentage, and as 
a rule the sons of miners follow the employment of their fathers.^’ 

The next investigation made by the Illinois bureau was in 1884, wherein 290 
families of coal miners were reported upon as part of an investigation of 2,1^ 
families in various oocupatlous. This report was made at a time when the )Slavio 
and Italian elements in the mining pojmlation were as yet insignificant. The fol¬ 
lowing table shows the distribution of the 2,129 familios by nationality and l)y 
occupation. In the coal mines the English played the leading part in the investiga¬ 
tion, nmnbering 76, the American bora followed with 611, the Irish with 47, the 
Scotch with H8, and the Gormans with 28. Only 5 Italian miners were investigated 
and no Polos. 

’i'Aiii.K 62. —NationalitieH and their r^reseniation in claa8ifi.cd oocupationa in 
Illinois, 1884.' 


KatiunaliticH 

Wliolo 

nuiu> 

bor. 

Build¬ 

ing 

trades. 

Shop 

trades. 

Mot4i) 

work¬ 

er*. 

Ooal- 

roiiio 

employ¬ 

ee's.’ 

Rail¬ 

road 

employ¬ 

ees. 

Out¬ 

door 

oiu'.npa- 

tion*. 

Indoor 

n€H;npa- 

tion*. 

Foro- 

meu. 

Total. 

Americana. 

676 

17:i 

202 

130 

63 

74 

178 

148 

10 

978 





20 

76 

4 

14 

2 


162 

ScoJ.<‘.h. 

65 

7 

7^ 

7 

36 

1 

4 

1 


65 


:i46 

24 

45 

43 

47 

38 

144 

4 

3 

.348 



1 

:w 



12 

3 




25 

Gennans. 

349 

132 

:t3 

28 

16 

78 

26 

1 

.340 



10 




5 

43 

5 


107 




22 

4 


5 



13 








C 



11 











4 

French. 

21 

.3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

6 

1 

3 

21 




2 


1 


1 

1 


5 









6 


22 







1 

19 



23 











5 




1 







1 











Total. 

2.129 

278 

457 

244 

260 

149 

500 

196 


2,129 


‘ III. Bur. LftU, StAt., 1884. p. 160. 


In this investigation the striking result is the low earnings of coal-mine employees 
comi>arcd with those of other occupations. The average earnings of all employees, 
including one foreman at $1,000, was $399.73. But coal-mine employees earned the 
lowest of all classes, only $370.33. Coal miners projjor, niiml>ering 232, earned 
$385.43 per yc^ar. 

Next to coal iniuers were the ^‘shop trades,” earning $J^73.99j while the “build¬ 
ing trades” earned $414,15, and railroad employees $550. 

That the wivtis of t^oal niiuers do not find occupation as wage earners to the extent 
reached in other octuipatioiis appears also from the table. 

Taiilk 33 .—Family earnings by occupation — lllinoie, 1884.' 


Ctuneral olantH's. 


Building trades. 

Shop trades. 

Metal 'workora. 

Bailroad employees.. 
Coal-roiue employeea 
Outdoor oooupanona 
indoor ocoupatiuna.. 
Foremen. 

Total. 


Whole num- i 
beroffam- ■ 
lllea. 

= i 

o'® 

u * 

r;i 

Earnings of— 

Cost of 
living. 

•2 o fl 

S o o 
a O.W 

Hue- 

band*. 

Wivee. 

Children. 

Whulu 

family. 

287 

6 

16 

$414.15 

$75.95 

$64.50 

$554.60 

$509.89 

456 

11 

10 

373.99 

158.83 

11.97 

541.19 

497.84 

243 

6 

12 

567.23 

243.50 


800.72 

752.30 

149 

4 

5 

55U.00 

IU.00 

10.00 

704.00 

579.12 

290 

1 

6 

370.33 

104.66 


483.33 

404.66 

600 

6 

49 

478.36 

145.28 

25.32 

650.96 

618.29 

196 

2 

3 

990.00 

155.00 


845.00 

583.25 

16 

1 

1 

1 ,000.00 

260.00 


1,250.00 

734.00 

2,129 

37 

111 

399. TO 

147.03 

24.96 

672.62 

511.28 


^ lUlnoia Bureau Labor Statistloa 1884, p. 263. 






















































IMMIGBATION AND THE COAL MINEES. 




T1i 6 same investigation showed that 15 per cent of the blacksmiths do not make a 
living, and that the same is true of 11 per cent of the briokluyers, 25 per cent of the 
carpenters, 25 per cent of the cigar makers, 30 per cent of the railroad employees, 37 
per cent of the laborers, 25 per cent of the shoemakers, 30 per cent of the teamsters, 
and 30 per cent of the coal miners. In this respect, however, the coal miners were 
superior to unskilled workers in general, of whom ^ per cent did not pay expenses. 

Tablk 34. —EarnimjB by cZaaaew of rmploymeni—IllinoUf 18S4.' 


ClaaKOB. 

Whole ! 
number. 

Pay expensuH 

Do not pay ox- 
jionses. 

j Number. 

l»or 

cent. 

N amber.: 

Per 

cent. 

Skilled workers. 

1,175 

! 

8U 

226 ^ 

20 

Railroad employees. 

14P 

122 

B1 

27 1 

19 

Coal-mino employees. 

290 

21fl 

74 

74 

20 

Unskilled workers. 

500 

I 826 

(55 

174 

3.5 


I niiuolH ntirmii Labor StatmticH, 1884, ji. 258. 

Those who show average oarnings of more than $300 and lows than $400 are repre¬ 
sentative of lJU iiulividnalH, among whom are day laborers, coal minors, railroad 
section men, hod carriers and utiiers (p. 263). 

The Coal llei»ort for 1890 gives record of r>,356 coal miners iu 11 different mines, 
where the average earnings for the year wore $384.14, or $2.23 jier dny, working 11 
months In the year. 

In 1890, in the Annual Report on Coal Statistics, the Illinois bureau made an 
attempt to arrive at d(‘finite knowledge of the actual oarningK of tlie minors. The 
method adopted was such that the apparent daily oiiruings of the minors wore 
greater than their real daily earnings. This is liecanse the number of days of actual 
employment for each man is based upon the reported number of running days of the 
mino. But many days, wiiou the work is nominally suspended, the miners are set¬ 
ting ]}rop6 and getting in readiness for the resnmption of work. These days are not 
accounted for. This disoropaucy, however, affects only the daily average oarnings, 
and not the yearly averages of $318.65 and $313.59. 

The investigation included wages paid by the ton and wages paid by the day. 


Taule 35 .—Kaniinga of miners, IHOd {Jllinoig). 


Number of men. 

Number of minoH. 

Average ilnye employed per man. 

Average price per ton. 

Average amounie earned each day while working 

Average yearly income. 

Average dully'i&conio.... 


Paid for 

Paid for 

by the 
Ion. 

by the 
aay. 

1(5,025 

2,884 

205 

191 

179 : 
i^O. 58 
1.77 

177 

i}n.7« 

318.05 

313.50 

,873 

.8.59 


In 1899. for the iirst time in the Reports of the Illinois Bureau of Coal Statistics (p. 
XLVI), the o]iorator8 of mines were asked to fnrnish the total amount of wages paid 
ail classes of employees excepting othce helx). The totals are condonsod in the fol¬ 
lowing summary: 


Tahlk 36.— fJai'nings of flUnotB coal-mine employees, 1899^^ 


Distrlut. 

Miners. 

Day men. 

^ j 

Boys. 

Tatal. 

Average 
unmbi'r 
of days 
worked. 

Total wages 
paid ail 
('lasBOR of um* 
ployees. 

Avurago : 
wages per 
day, all 
employ* 
eea. 

Average 
wages ])er 
year, all 
employ¬ 
ees. 

Eirst..’ 

5,688 

1,385 

426 

7,498 

188 

$2,835,177 i 

$2.01 

$887.00 

Second . 

4,445 

1,400 

109 

6,044 1 

212 

2,508,459 

1.96 

415.81 

Third.... 

' 1.415 

886 

49 

1,790 

152 

519,883 < 

1.90 

288.96 

Fourth. 

2,060 

1,416 

134 

4,500: 

20i 1 

2,096,871 1 

:.3i 

465.06 

Fifth. 

4,421 

1,812 

168 

6,401 1 

194 , 

2,665,968 i 

2.16 

416.49 

Sixth. 

8,579 

1,266 : 

166 

6,002 ! 

19C 

2,182,747 

2.80 

436.67 

Seventh . 

8,330 

1.401 1 

137 1 

4,868 . 

162 

1,027,274 

2.40 ; 

888.08 

Total. j 

26,838 

1 

, 0,006 1 

1,277 

36,211 

186 1 

14,616,555 

2.20 

406.98 


1 lUlnoiB Coal Report, 1899, p. h. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL 00HMI8SI0N;—IMMIGRATION. 


Tbe foregoing table, it shonld be noted, is based on the total number of all classes 
of employees in the mines, including miners, daymen, and boys. Deducting the 
1,377 boys, whose daily wages are estimated at 75 cents each, and 9,096 day men, 
whose average wages are estimated at $1.90 each, it follows that tbe average earn¬ 
ings of miners were $434.39 per year or $2.55 per day. 

(contrasting these different investigations it is apparent that the bases are not 
Tinifonn. In 1881 the report is baaed on famili^ and in the other years on miners 
or mine employees. In 1882 only four miners are reported and their high wages may 
not have been typical. In 1884 tbe earnings of 232 miners reported give a wider basis 
for comparison. There is no doubt that wages declined during the years 1881 to 
1886, the decline amounting to 33 per cent, according to a report of the Illinois 
bureau for 1KK6 (p. 356). In 1K90 tbe earnings were about the same as in 1884, bnt 
they declined to $318.65 in 1896, a drop of 17.2 percent in six years. In 1899 they bad 
recovered and reached the highest point in twenty years, $434.39 (oxclndiug the 
inadequate report for 1882). The following is a comparative table of tbe foregoing 
results: 

'J'adlb 37 .—('omparalire earninffti of minors and miners* families, Illinois,^ 


Year. 

Numbor. 

DMlgna- 

tlon. 

A verage 
yearly 
earnings. 

1881... 

OS 


$368 62 
43S.OO 

1882. 



1884. 



1890 ... 

r>, :{5a 


t84.14 

1896 .. 

10,6t5 

25,836 

....do. 

/•^{18.65 
\*813.59 

434.89 

1890 . 





’ Compllad from Kuporis of ULinoiB Buruau of Labor Statistios and Coal Keporta. 
«By ton. 

*By (lay. 


In general it may be stated that there was a sharp decline in the earnings of bitn* 
minous coal miners in Illinois prior to the year 1884,* that earnings in 1890 were 
about the same us in 1884; that they declined 17 per cent from 1890 to 189(>, and that 
they increased 36 per cent frotn 1896 to 1899, to a point probably higher than at 
any time within the past 20 yoare. A similar movement of earnings has probably 
occurred in the 3 other States of the competitive held, namely, Indiana, Ohio, anil 
Pennsylvania, covered by tbe Mine Workers’ Union, but the recent rise hsis not 
occurred in West Virginia, where the union has not gained a foothold. The decline 
of wages in 1882 to followed an enormous immigration of laborers from Kurope, 
bnt it was also necorapunied by a general depression of business, which reduced ibo 
coal product from 82,578,204 tons in 1884 (o 72,621,548 tons in 18^>. (See Table 38.) 
On too other band, the daily rates of wages in tbe 25 selected occupations reported 
by tbe Couimissiouer of Labor (not iucliiding miners) (see p. 307 and chart) actually 
rose 1.73 per cent duriug these years, but the yearly earuings doubtless declined. 

The decline in coal miners’ wages following 18^ resulted fron) the depression of 
bnsiuesB coupled with a disorganized labor market, as shown by tbe fact that in 
tbe 25 occupations reported by the Commissioner of Labor (see p. 307 and chart) 
tbe decline in wages from 1892 to 1896 was 4 per cent, whereas in tbe coal trade tbe 
decline from 1890 to 1896 was 17 per cent. 

The recovery of wages from 1896 to 1899 was owing to returning business activity 
and increased demand for coal, combined with labor organization. This increase 
was 36 per cent, whereas the average iuoreMe in daily rates of wages in 192 occupa¬ 
tions reported by the Commissioner of Labor for the same period was ouly 3.7 per 
cent. (See p. 308.) 

VL ACCIDENTS IN RELATION TO THE FOREIGN BORN. 

That mining is a dangerous ocenpation is admitted by everyone, bnt as to the 
causes and prevention of accidents O])miou is divided. The dangerous character of 
mining is shown by an examination of the accidonts in relation, first, to the number 
of employees and, secondly, to tbe numl^er of tons mined. The following table 
shows tbe number of fatal accidents per tboiisaud employees and the number of tons 
mined for each fatal accident. This is given for both the anthracite and bitaminous 
mines of Pennsylvania. 
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Tabi.b 38 .—Fatal acoidenU jtvr 1^000 emplnyees and number of tone mined for each fatal 

aceidentJ 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 
1871. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 
1861. 
1862. 

1803. 

1804. 

1865. 

1866. 

1807. 

1808. 
1800. 


Autbracite 

Bituminoas mines. 


Kuinbor 



Nnmber 

accidenta 

Number 

Number 

too H per 

(fatal and 

tons per 

accidents 

fatal aool- 

noDfatal) 

fatal aooi* 

per 1,000 

dent. 

per 1,000 

dent. 

employees. 


employees. 



50,670 

5.621 



66,038 

5.601 



83.734 

8.700 



83,711 

4.647 



77,034 

4.325 



87.765 

y. 401 



86,013 

3. 235 



113.803 

2. 902 



69,704 

2.623 

438,666 

*1.687 

la'i, 708 

3.805 

237.087 

*2.278 

1H2. OH7 

2.763 

357,007 

*1.456 

110.651) 

.3.561 

357,339 

*1.362 

lO.'i, 340 

3. 520 

273,014 

*2.068 

101.330 

3. 5.3.3 

204.597 

*1.541 

08,070 

3.284 

165, 743 

2. C25 

64,160 

3. 541 

338,763 

1.080 

122, 095 

2. 7U7 

353,175 

1.562 

117, 522 

2.Bfl5 

326,146 

1.783 

114,391 

2.103 

380,136 

1.145 

101, 604 

3.220 

329, 766 

1.888 

106,033 

3.463 

276,045 

2.183 

103, 708 

3.408 

177,252 

8.188 

115,500 

3.051 

347,660 

1.688 

KH'hOOl 

3.224 

331, 466 

1.640 

103.659 

3.144 

824,104 

1.441 

121,340 

2.036 

334.276 

1.825 

05,766 

2.354 

280,858 

2.136 

110,725 

2.836 

360,641 

1.723 

114,708 

2.880 

323.483 

2.255 

117,210 

3.280 

282,421 

2.821 


I Aocidentfl; Peuua. Bureau of Mioea, 1669, pj>. 1X~X, XIV. 
3 The retoma not eompiete. 


It is Hoen from tbo table that the number of accidents per thoDsand employees 
ehowe a general decrease in the anthracite mines. Hut )t must be borne in mind 
that the groat majority of these accidents happen inside and that the rate based on 
the total number of einployeos does not take into account the large number employed 
outside. Now, this number working outside has increased out of proportion to the 
nnmboi of inside mou, so that the rate for 1898 is not absolutely to be compared with 
the rate of 1870. This diifereiice is not so marked in the bitumiDous mines beoause 
the proportion of inside and outside men has remained more nearly regular than in 
the anthracite mines. 

Comparing the number of tons mined to each fatal accident it is seen that in the 
bituminous mines there has been a slight tendency for the number of tons per aoci> 
dent to decrease from 1879 to 1898, which would s^ow that mining in the bituminous 
mines is becoming more dangerous. On the other hand, the tons mined per each 
fatal accident in the anthracite mines mcreused over tlie number in 1870>1876, since 
which time the rate has remained steady with the exception of 4 years. This would 
seem to show that there has been an improvement and a slight decrease in the 
dangerous oharactor of anthracite mining considering the number of tons mined per 
fatal accident. 

Bat in general it will ho seen from the above table that there has been only a 
slight change in the number of accidents in these mines even ui the face of the rules 
and regulations enforsod by State inspectors. The reason for this rate and its con- 
tinnance may be found in the character of the mines. The difference in the nnmber 
of accidents in the anthracite and in the bituminone mines is, to quote from the 
Pennsylvania Report of the Bqreau of Mines, 1897 (p. IX), ** in part aoconnted for 
by the thickness of the seams, their frequent heavy pitch, the depth of the mines, 
and their gaseous condition.” The older the mines, on the other hand, the more 
dangerous th^ are and continuance of a high rate of accidents may ^ow the 
increasing dimonlty of extracting coal. 

607a-27 
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TH?: INDUSTKIAL OOMMlSaiON:-IMMIGRATION. 


A more frociuoiit explanation is to attribnto tbe accidents not only to tlie natural 
conditions but to tlio prosonoe of foreij^ners. The mixtnro of several nationalities 
who do not spoak the Hanio laugunce, and understand one anotlier with great diffi¬ 
culty, is a disturbing conditiou and complicates things in tlie face of danger where 
quick thought and proniptucsB of execution are often able to prevent accidents. 

I^ianguagi) and mode of thought are not the only danger in the employment of for¬ 
eigners. Their ignorance, combined oft.eii with recklessness, leads them into dan¬ 
gerous places without coneciousnesH of the danger. In connection with their 
Ignorance the foreigners are often driven into the most diingerous places, or th(‘y 
may willingly take the greatest risks in order to show their willingness to work. 
Aside from this thoir desire to make good earnings, while 1 hoy at the same time work 
cheaply, leads them to neglect many of the ordinary prec^autions because th<} time 
spent on that is to them wasted. It is thus that through ignorance they may enter 
a dangerous place with a naked lamp, or willfully fail to put up pro])s at the i)ro)>or 
time. 

The increase in the number of ae-cidonts in the bitnmiiions mines followed tlie 
increase in the number of foreigners who entered the mines. But the difficulty iii 
attempting to stndy the efi’oet of immigration on the number of accidents is found 
in the fact that the Pennsylvania Jhirean of Minos lioes not give the nationality of 
the miners. But this much can bo said, that the number of accidents has not, over 
a period of years, shown any marked change. So far as there has beeu a change it 
has tended more toward an increase. This condition may bo the rpsult of increas¬ 
ing difficulties or to the increased number of foreign born. Morr* probably both 
elements combined would largely explain the condition, though it might reasonably 
be expected that State regulations and frequent ins|>ectionK would have some oifoct 
in reducing the number of accidents. 

In this connection it is of interest to make a comparison between the number of 
accidents occurring among the minors and the accidents to employees of railways. 
ITie report of the inspector of coal mines of Ponusylvania for 1895 makes such a 
comparison. 

In the sinthracite mines in 1895 1 miner was killed to ‘M2 <‘inployed; in tlu' bitu¬ 
minous region, I to 544. Among railway employees of the United States in 1895 
there was 1 killed to 432. This is more da^orous than in bilnminons mines and 
loss dangerons than in anthracite mines. Ine nonfatal jn-cidonts were greater on 
the railroads than in the mines. 

In considering the nationalities of the injured it is not p»)8Hil>lo to reduce the seei- 
dents to rates on the basis of the nationalitii scinployed. The P(mnsylvania ri'poris 
do not state the nationalitios of the minors, hut they do give the nationalities of 
those injured. It is then possible to classify the accidents* as fatal and nonfatal and 
give them for the different nationalitios. The following tijblo shows the number of 
accidents for each nationality in theauthrnodte and in the bituHdnons mines in Teun- 
sylvanla for 1898, and also shows the per cent of accldonts to American born and to 
total foreign born. 


Table 39.— Naiionality of miiuTa injured in VennHyh'ania in 


Rationality. 

FatHl. 

Anti 

Ron- i 
fatal. 

jracito. 

Total. 

I’oroont. 

rat.al. , 

1 

llitui 

' Ron- 
1 fatal. 

niiiDUH. 

Total. 

Por ooiir. 


7a 

245 1 

316 

36 

20.8 

51 

12 

2.5 

2U0 

15 

30 

160 

27 

2 C.8 















86 

64 ! 

100 




37 










45 



15 



Polish. 



70.2 



73.2 


















1 




7 

10 

20 











tVelsh. 

47 









2 1 



2 

13 1 

15 








Total. 

431 

i 

1,093 

1,524 

100 

109 

397 

596 

100 

1 


1 Pennsylvania Keport Hareau of Mines, 2698, pp. LXXX, LXXXII. 


The above comparison is Inadequate becanse the percentage of each nationality 
among the miners Is not taken into account. In the Bulletin of the Department of 
Labor (Vol. II, n. 761), Mr. 0. O. Virtue has given the percentage of different 
nationalities employed in the Pennsylvania and Reading mines in 1896. These mines 
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make tip the greater part of the* sixth anthracite district of Pennsylvania. Dr. Vir¬ 
tue estimates them at 70 per cent of the district. It is then possible to draw a com¬ 
parison between the accidents of each nationality in the whole district and tlie cor¬ 
responding number of miners in the principal mines of the district. The following 
table is intended to show the number and percentage of accidents in each nationality 
for the sixth district, anthracite, in Pennsylvania, and the number and per cent of 
the same nationalities in the mines of the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Company: 

Table 40 .—Sixth district anthra<ite.^ 




Accidents. 


Per cent of 



— 


1 

1 

1 these na- . 
1 tionaIiti(«s 


Nationwlitius. 

Fatal. 

Non 

fatal. 

Total. 

Pei cent. 

lOiiiplovoiiin 

1 IMtilmlel- 
phiii and , 

Nllmbc^^. 






Reading 







mines. 








5.8.38 
1.7011 

English. 

i 4 

' 4 

8 i 

4.S; 

(>. 3 

Irish. i 

1 U 1 

! 16 

30 ' 

18 1 { 

1 21.3 

1 6,025 

Welsh.1 

i '' 

7 

13 1 

‘ 7.8 

3.7 

3,207 






.6 

1 168 

G^jrmans.i 

1 ■'> 

9. 1 


12 ! 

n.3 1 

j 1.037 





1 41. r» 1 


1 6,86r) 

1 3,180 


10 

, 20 ! 

1 .10 ■ 

18. 1 

' 11.2 


1 9 


1 2 


211 



1. 

i 




67 

m 

166 

i nil 

101) 

; 28,300 


■ Huroau of Miuow, p. Ifll, Bullethi Depl. of Labor. Vol. TI, p. 7r)l. 

From the a))Ovo it will bo soon that the Americ.an, Knglisli, Gorman, and Irish 
mine employees hav<! considerably smaller ]mrceiitageH of accidents than their num¬ 
bers bear to th(' total uunibor of ouiployccs. The Hc<>tch have accidents in ]>ro])(>r- 
tiuii to tiioir number. It is thus evident that the Amcricun-born, English, Irish, 
and Germans must exorcise more care and have gr<‘ater <^x])erjenc6 in dealing with 
dangerous conditions tlnin the more recent immigrants who are represented by the 
Poles, Hungarians, and Italians. In the case of these latter ]>eoj»]e and the Welsh 
the proportion is very much higher than thoir i»roportiouate numhers, whi<*h shows 
that these pcojde either <Io the most, dangerous work, are iuex])eriencod and igno¬ 
rant, or careless and re<;KIoss. 'I’his is especially the ca^»e witli the Hnngarijins and 
Poles, wlio.so willingness to take chances ami <li8regard even of tlu' ordinary dangers 
are well known. Put the case of the Italian is somewhat diirorent. Very low work 
on the inside of tlie mines because they are timid and seem anxions to avoid danger, 
blit the number of accidents hai)i>euinsr to them is alinest twice thoir jiroportionato 
number. 

Upon the causes of accidents and the ]) 08 Nibility of reducing thi'in to a. minimum 
the remarks of tli<‘ miuc. inspeotors are of iiiiportaiico. As to the uccideTits resulting 
from inexperience, the inspector of the sixth bituininons district of Pennsylvania 
said: 

Of tbfl 13 ftcr-idontfl tliiU. rcNnlictl from fnlls of cowl winl nwk, only 4 miro really \jnHvoi(l»blc, t,b« 
others having been uiuismi oil her bv cHn*h>8Knoiw of tlio unfortunates or inconipepMje.y. T foninl tlio 
latter cause to bo in the ni.ijonty, tfi<‘ inexpciionce of many of thorn in mining boing so that 

they were not aware of Mio dangerous cuuditions when they existiHl ainl therefure did not protect 
themselves. 

The carelcHencHs of uiincrN and their willfnlnoKs in failing to take the most 
ordinary precautions is brought out in the Report of tlie Rurcau of Mines of Piuiu- 
aylvania, 1897 (p. IX): 

With all the ohjoct lessons prosontod of men maimed and killed, then) is nvldenro where men delib¬ 
erately, and against all laws and commou senBo, enter a mine with a naked Ilglit when t hey have been 
ropeatetlly told not to do no. ami <’Vi>n going no far wh to secrete maUdios or manufat’Um' a key to oj>i'n 
their safety lamps in order to got a light for their plpow. They fail to put up props at the propter 
time, neglect sprags to pridect the <!oal from falling on them, an iron bar to ram a cartridge back 
in a hole, and no many other things that they know tliemRHlves they should not do, all Of which are 
prohibited bylaw. These are conditioiiH that are undoabtedly dimcult to combat. No ocoasional 
InspeotioDS or regulations on pa;>er can take the jdaoe uf iutolligent wupervision of the iniuos. 

It appears from the reports sent to this office that 609 fatal and 1,623 imnfatul accidents occurred in 
and about the coal niineH of thn State dnriug the year 1808. Two hundred and fifty, or 41 per cent, of 
the fatal accident» werf' uttrilmtablo t<» carolesHiiesw or violations of the mine laws by the vkstinis 
themselveH. Of the 1,623 non fatal aftcidentB, 700, or 43 por cent, were attributed to oareleasness or 
violation the mine laws by the injured." 
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It is probable that the number of accidents depends soiue'wbat upon the enforce¬ 
ment of the mining law. The chief mine inspector of Pennsylvania touched upon 
this in the report of 1897 (p. 9): 

Tharo is no queution but if the laino rulea, cenerAl Aod special, wero more vigoronely enforced, 
the umnber of accidentH would bu very inateriaDy redaeed. muio people attribute tho cause of so 
nmny acoldoiits to the large foreign eletnentemployed in and about tue mines. I have my doubts us 
to that being the cause. My experience and observations have been that this class are as careful of 
danger, if notmoro so, than many of tho experienced miners. 


OHAPTEE VI. 


MISCELLANEOUS TRADES. 

In addition to the extended invoatlgation reported in tho foregoing pages con- 
ceruiug the edect of immigratiou on the clothing workers, cigur makers^ and coal 
miners, the following pages contain the results of less complete inquiries made in 
other trades where immigration does not at present play so important a part, or 
where its iniiiience is not so great as in former years. This is followed by a sum¬ 
mary of an investigation coveriug practically all the trades in the State of New 
York, made in 1898 by the bureau of statistics of labor of that State. 

Textile tradee.—In the textile trades the moat striking feature is the great improve¬ 
ment in machinery and the largo number of new inventions and labor-saving devices 
continually introduced. A brief reference to the silk textiles will be found on page 
445. The improvements in both silk and cotton manufacture have been among the 
most remarkable In recent industrial history. When in Knglund steam power was 
introduced into cotton manufacture in 1842, a weaver would run two looms, work 
about 13 hours a day, and earn about $1.75 per week. In F.all River in 1848-1850 a 
skilled weaver would run 3 looius and earn $4 per week. The rate was 25 cents a 
cut of 36 yards. Tho length of the out was gradually increased until in 1870 it was 45 
yards and the price per cut was 30 cents. In 1850-1855,4 looms of 130 picks a minute 
were tended, then 6 looms iu 1860, and in 1872 K looms of 180 picks. At tho present 
time the loom has f^om 180 to 225 picks per minute on ordinary prints. 

As to production, a weaver can now produce, working 58 hours a week, more work 
than he formerly could while working 13 hours a day. In 1872 a weaver was able 
to earn $12 to $13 a week, but it is claimed that at present very few weavers are able 
to earn that amouut—the average is from $8 to $10 per week—and their work is now 
much harder. The foreman of a weaving shop iu Fall River, Mass., says: 

Wages haw deoroasod rather tliau incroanod. Not only bavo Ihoy devroaead iu proportion to the 
amouQt of work done, but tlioy have dooreasod abeolutoly. A man uaed actually to earn somewhat 
more money while producing somewhat lees work than bo ctui earn to-day doing double tho work. 

The Bulletin of the Department of Labor, July, 1900 (p. 783), gives the average 
daily wages for weavers. Iu Fall River the average naily wages in 1893 wore 
$1.30^, and iu 1900 $1.37, au increase of 5 per cent. 

In considering machinery it is said that skilled help is constantly being replaced 
by the iutroduotion of now machines. Much less skilled help is now required in the 
card room and in the spinners' and weavers’ ruums. A new machine or a more 
perfect part of a machiuc is being introduced almost every day, thus simplifying 
the mode of production, making it safer and more regular, so tuat a bettor thread 
and a better cloth can bo produced at much less cost. For example, improved 
**ring” spindles are now replaidug ‘*iuulo” spindles. Ah to tbe effect on labor as a 
result of this machine, the testimony of a foreman is important: 

In a few montba we will throw out all our iiiulu spindlus and pat in ring spindles. We cad man- 
ufaoture twice as much thread on tho ring as on tho mule in the smno space, and while it is said that 
the thread Is not as good on the ring as it is ou tbe mule—that is, it is a little harder and does not 
take on print so easily, yet that has not been my experience. The modem ring spindle can pro¬ 
duce almost as good thread with the ring as with tbe innle, tbe mole taking np tvRoe tbe amount of 
^aco. Another saving on tbe ring spindle is in the cost of labor. The mule spinner is a mechanic, 
lie works very hard in order to make a living, and It takes him some time to learn tbe trade. He 
earns iVoni $12 to $U a week and probably cau not do ranch more work than a w'oman could do on the 
ling spindle. Now, the woman who tends tbe ring spinning maoiitue only earns from $6 to $8 a week, 
so Uiere is that saving on her wages. She does not have to work half as bard as the man, and she 
can loam tho bnsinMS in a week or two. 

Ab a result of snob improvements in machinery the producing capacity of the 
employee has been greatly increased, and tho trade has expanded as a result of the 
increased productivity of labor. Upon this point a foreman said: 

Weavers have more than doubled their capacity and ontput in the last 90 years that I have been In 
bnslnesB, without regard to the Noi^fafop loom. With tbe Northrop loom they are able to produce 
live times as mnoh as they were obto to produce M years ago. This is mainly duo to improvements 
wbioh have been made iu the loMM. Not only the loom, but tbe spindles, both mule and ting, have 
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been so perfert«d that the warp and the tiller do not break ae often now as thcv did with the old- 
fashioned machinery. Also they do not reqniro half as much fixing as they formerly did, while at 
the same time the weaver works harder now than h« used to work and is producing a great deal 
more. It is also tru4) iliat it would not have been ^toasible for him to have worked ao hard years ago 
with tlieiuachinesand tbothreadis the imjiertect statein which theython were. We are now using 
better machines and better cotton, and the weaver is able to do several times more work than he 
could do years ago. 

^ The operatives in these textile mills in Fall River and New liodford are larjfely 
Knglish and Irish, with a largo number of French-Canadians. With those nation* 
alities there aro also Portuguese from the Azores and the Cape Verde Islands. 

'I'here are in Fall River about 6,000 people who are eligible to menibersliip in the 
Card Picker and Ring Spinning Association. Probably 75 per cent of them are 
women and 25 per cent men. With regard to nationality there are about 30 per 
cent Irish, 25 per cent Knglish and Scotch, 30 per cent French, 10 jier cent Portn- 

f uese. and 5 per cent others. In the union about 75 per cent are English, Irish, and 
coten j 20 per cent French; 5 per cent Portuguese, Poles, and others. It is stated 
by one of the foremen that immigration has come in as quite a factor'* in the 
industry. He said: We can get almost all kinds of help; all we want," 

It is said that as a rule the Frtmch do not join the nnions. The attitude and the 
condition of the French^Canadians has been expressed aw follows by an old weaver 
who worked both iu England and in America since 1850, and is now a Justice of the 
peace in Fall River: 

Tho Prtmeh Causdiano camn to Now Englaml first in IKOfi. TheyiiBoil to uomo by oarloads. Con- 
uitiuiiD then wero fairly good, but after that tlio price for hil>or bogan to fall. Nor a time the manii- 
f&oturerH Hoomed to preTer tlioni to tho RngliMb ami Irinb. It is very o.'vHy lo oiitur into the toxtile 
business Nu skill is required in Homework lu the card room, and in & or 4 weeks a perHon can loam 
to run 4 looms and begin to earn somo moiioy. It used to Iw iuipussible lo organize the Nronch at 
all. But now this haw changed somewhat and there ore some Freucli in tho unions. Tludr standard 
of living has also improved. They used to come intending to go bsek to tlieir fanns or to earn 
enough to help for a farm, and this Is often tho case now. When the price for labor in New England 
rises they come in large nniuhcra and wnen tho piice falls largo nnmbers of them go hack, but more 
of them stay than formerly. When they first come they aro willing to work for almost any wage*, 
and their standard of li>ing is low. But in a few years they Improve nnd wnnt to live comfortably 
and dress as well as tho English, aud Irish, and Ameiicans. There are quite a number of them who 
have accunmlatod protmrty and are well-to-do. and aomo of them are foremen or shop l> 08 see. The 
French are a very saving peoph' and are anxious to own tlieir own homes. 

The factory iimpoctov of Fall River also says in reganl to the Fronch-C/anailiansr 

My impression is tliat tlto standard of living of the Froneb-damulian is much below that of the 
English, Irish, Scotch, and Amoricaiis in tho cotton mills. TTitmo that come bore wore formerly farm¬ 
ers, and nsually come with tlm intention of going buck, end they live as best they can while they are 
hero. Farmers in Canada send Ihoir families t o Fall Kiver mid other New England towns toearn 'some 
money and then return. Tlie.v huvo to livo iu our towns 5 or Oyeers bufort' they become Anibrieanizod 
and raise tlieir standard of living. They come Imre uow in quite large numbers whonever there is a 
busy time. When work is skek they go hm-k. 

The Portuguese aro fouud in largest numbers in New Bedford, where there are 
about 8,(KX). These people coiue from the Azore Islands, and are here employed iu 
fisheries and fruit raising, and also iu the mills. 'Hiere are also about 2,000 from the 
C^e Verde Islands. 

These Portuguese are employed both in Fall River and New Bedford, but the larger' 
number are in New Bedford. Tho factory inspector reports that they usually work 
on unskilled parts of th o work iu the mills at low wages, and that they both dress and 
live poorly. 

In Fall River iu tho Card Picker and Ring Spinning Association about 5 per oent 
of the members are Portuguese and Poles. The secretary says that when the Portu¬ 
guese join the union they stay in it, aud the same is trne of the Irish and Euglisli, 
out not BO true of the French. 

Proportionate to their numbern wo have much leaa of them in the union than of other uationalition. 
There are few Pole* in proportion to their inmibers. It in very bard to got them into a union when 
they are green, but after they have boon in the country a while they make good members. The same 
is tme or the Portugneso. 

In comparing the I'renoh and the Portugnese tho sooretary of tho local Card Picker- 
Room Operatives in New Bedford says: 

The French are not good members, except in Home trades, such as the mule spinners, where they 
have been in tho country for a long time and have become Americanized. We ai« not holered very 
much by the Portuguene. Thosewho do join the nuiou stay in It and are good members. I know of 
oasoH whore men have gone lo sea and when they rotunmd aftorS or S months they paid all of tbelr 
duoH before going back totbe factory. This is not true of other natiomdities. While there ai^agreat 
many Portuguese in this city, there are not many of them in the mills. They only go Into the mills 
during the ^nter. In the snmmer they fish. This in true of many of the Frenoh-Oanadlans. They 
work In the mills in the winter and In tue summer return to thdr farms in Canada. My impression ib 
that the blacks of the Cape Verde Islauds are not as iDdustrions as the whites of the Acores. 
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irafjfis in f'otion mill at Fall JHvcr. 


tinloading lujtton (mah').-.l»5r liour.. 

Yardmen: 

P’oromen.por day.. 

Others.- 

CoUiUi throwers (nmlo).do.... 

Itoporn (male).per week.. 

Canlors (male.do- 

Grindei’M (nmle).do- 

Slubbing (temalp and imde).do- 

Jto]>erH (eoameBpinning) (fonmle).♦.do- 

Fhio apoedoiH (female).d‘>- 

DaiipherH (lomulu).......do. — 

Sweepers (lenmlo).-«—*.d<t- 

Fixers.do... 

Overseers.do... 

Loomtlxei's.do.... 

Spinners {boysiuid lemalps).do- 

iittck hoys and danphers.do- 

Windera and snoolcrs (lemnle)...do,... 

WarperB (femnie).do.... 

Slashers (male).do.... 

Size makers (male).do.... 

Orawors in (iVmalo)..d<>— 

Weavers (nmlo).do— 

Truckmen (male.).do— 

Oilers,scrubbers, and Inmdy men (nmle).do.... 


$0.20 

1.60 

1.25 

$0.0r>to 1.10 
7.50 
7 50 
10.50 
y.oo 
8. uo 
H uo 
9.00 
8.00 

lu no to 11.00 
18.00 
11.751012.00 
K. 00 
H.OO 
6.00 
4.0Uto 7.00 
S.uut<» 0.00 
10 .00 to 11.00 
7. 50 
5. 40 to 8.00 
H 01) io 6.50 
6. 60 
5 00 Lo 0. 00 


Shoe trade.—There arc ])rohjLhly 2r»(),(K)0 eiiipl(»yce.B in 1h« irado in the United States, 
100,000 bcin« in MaHaaohuBetlH. lu Aj»ril, 1805, the proHont union was organized, anti 
has now about 20,0(X) nicmhora in tlio United Htatos, 6,125 being: in MassachueettB. 
This shows that less than 8 per c<mt are ^u*ganized. As t o imuiigration, H can be 
said that the otToct at the present tiino is HmalJ, owing to the slight influx of 
foroignors in the trade in recent years. Probably 85 per cent of the workers are 
native-born. The reduction of w'agen that Iioh occurred in thiB trade huH been owing 
to the introduction of machinery and tlio Jack of organization. This lack of organ- 
izalion in turn is largely owing to tbc mixed nationalities which have entered tbo 
trade in }»aHt years. Ki'cently the Annoiiiaiis and Italians have been introilnced in 
limited iiuiiiborH, and have been nsed in breaking strikcB. In this H'sjject there has 
been serious disadvantage from immigration. (See volume ^^ll, lieports of Industrial 
CommisBion, p. 360.) 

Since there has been no organization to control the introduction of unichinory and 
niaintaiu wages, the policy of the union at the preBcnt time, based on the union 
label, consists simjdy in effecting arbitration agrooments whereby it is bo))ed that 
steady employment may bo securcul. 

Jn New York City the number in tbo shoo trade is about 40,000 men and^ 1,0W 
women, but there is no branch of the National Boot and Shoe Workers^ Union in 
New York or Brooklyn. Twelve or 15 years ago there was an organization of the 
Knights of Uahor in' the shoe trade, which was changed about 8 years ago into a 
Socialist Trade Alliance when the Socialists controlled a ]>Brt of District Assembly 49, 
The shoemakers’organization has since split; about 150 belong to the »SocialiBt'Trades 
Alliance and about 700 to an independent organization, called the Independent Shoe 
Workers^ Union. About 550 of this number are men, and. the remainder w^omen. 
About 150 of the Jewish shoo fitters are organized, and of those tiie majority work 
in contractors’shops. In New York the Jews takeout^* fitting’’from the contractor. 
The number of these Jews is about 300. This is probably the only remnant of the 
sweating system in the shoe manufacture now existing in the United States, unless 
possibly the Chinese shops in Sau Francisco are of tnis character. This work is 
usually done in “inside” faefories by girls, but these Jews in Now York under this 
form of sweating do even a better class of work and at less cost than that done by 
the girls in the inside shops. 

In comparing conditions in the United States with those in Kussia a Jewish shoe 
fitter says: 


A shop of 10 pooplo in llio okl country wlicre I worked wonld turn ont about 400 paira of uppers lu 
a week. Here in Anieripn the same numlwr of people, with bettor machiiior}' and a more minute Bub- 
divisiou of labor, will turn out 1,500 a week. T o«ed to cam lO.rubleR (M) a week. 1 now get $U. 
I think, on an average, that Iho shoo Atters in New York get about per week moro Ihnn they need 
to get rubles in the old country. 

In the higher grades of work in New ITorkmostof the people are German, English, 
and Irish-Amerlcan. In the cheaper grades of work Jews, Italians, and Poles come 
in very largely. In fitting, however, which is nsnally girls’ work, the girls have 
oome in ana make tirst-olass hands. 

There is another form of manufacture whereby cheaper grades are made in 
country towns. Here girls are employed, and this practice cuts Into the shoe trade 































WOOD WORKERS. 




by iutroducing clioap American labor and making organization among the employees 
on a national scale almost impoRsiblo. 

Low wages in the trade, tucn, are not. attributed by the leaders of the national 
union to immigration, but to the introduction and improvement of machinery, to the 
lack of organization, and the large number of womoii and girls oinployod in the 
factories of the small country towns. 

In Chicago Swedes, Norwegians, Gormans, Irish, and English are largely emjdoyed 
in tlui trade. Here it is hold that the chief factors reducing the condition of the 
trade arc immigration, muclunory, and the omploymcnt of women and boys. The 
Armenians and Italians, whether members of the union or not, are looked upon as 
a bad factor in the trade, because it is claimed that they are not to be relied upon. 

The inlluonco of machinery comes from the large number of now inventions, intro¬ 
ducing minute subdivision of labor, disturbiug oUl forms of the trade, and pro¬ 
ducing new kimls of skill. It follows, then, that old forms of organization are 
giving place to now ones ns a result of now maclilnery, so that, in fact, new trades 
are being produced. All these changes and disturbances require readjustment in 
the character of the, occnjmtions, in the employment of different kinds of labor, and 
in the ]>riceH paid. These conditions, combined with niiiLod nationalities, seriously 
interfere with organization. 

Wood workers.—This o<*cupatiou is divided into three groups, that of building 
material, cabinet, and furniture. The first two are well organized. The third is not 
organized, because mainly in small ceutors and controlled by immigrants. The 

f tresident of the International Union states that there has been no complaint from 
o<ials on the score (»f immigration for the past 10 years. The immigration from 
Canada is not serious, since wages are equal to those in the United States. There 
are 15 local imions in the Provincofl. 

Regarding the diilbront divisions of the trade, 50 per cent of the cabinetmakers 
in the United States are (iermans. 1'hey are considered the best men in the trade. 
Twenty-five per cent are foreigners of all other nutionaUties and 25 per cent are 
native-born, 'fhe machinists and wood workers are mostly foreigners. Tlio finishers 
are 45 per cent foreigners. The largo furnituro cities of the country aro Clucugo, 
Grand Rapids, Januistown, and Rockford, 111. The Swedes colonize<l in Koc^kford a 
few years ago and contributed to the reduction of wages which took place. The 
sumo is true of the Hollaud<Ts in Grand Rapids. The Germans in the Northwest 
work for very low wag<*8, especially in Oshkosh, where within the past 3 years 
men were getting as low as 50 c<‘nts p^er day and women were doing carpenter work 
at the boncli. Roys and girls were doing glazing and operating li^t machines. It 
is comparatively easy to organize tho0orman8,morodifncult to organize the Swedes, 
but they make splendid unionists. The Bohemians are cousiderea good stickers.^’ 
A large part of the wood workers of Chicago are Bohemians, Swedes, Germans, and 
Polos. The industry has u fairly good organization in factories connected with the 
building trades, whore they luive been supported by the latter in their refusal to 
construct buildings with nonunion material. Since the building trades’ strike of 
1900, however, their hours of labor have boon increased from 8 to9, owing to the loss 
of this sujjport. They control GO per wnt of the sash and door employees, 95 per cent 
of the oiiice, store, and saloon fixtures, only one desk factory, and do not control the 
regular furnituro factories, manufacturing chairs, tables, beds, and folding beds, 
nor any ,of the school furniture ‘‘trust” shops. Of the 20,276 ^ople in the trade in 
Chicago the following are organized, perhaps 4,000 in all. The table shows that 
in the case of Germans and Bohemians organization has boon based on line u 
nationality. 


Union 

number. 

Toar 

organized. 

Member- 

8hi]>. 

Nationality. 

1 

1876-1880 

400 

Gorman. 

4 

1880 

son 

lioboiniau... 

7 

1880 

850 

ICngliah speaking. 

17 

1800 

750 

.do. 

30 

1802 

250 

Bohembtu... 

67 

11806 

400 

ICugUsh speaking (mostly Qer- 
mans. 

75 

11895 

50 

Engliah speaking. 

78 

1804 

300 

Bohemian. 

86 

1897 

300 

English speaking. 


OocnpatloD. 


CabinntmakerB. 

Machine hnmla, fininhers and carv¬ 
ers. 

Mixed cniployiQont. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mixed employmentB (Soutit Chi¬ 
cago). 

Mixed employmenU. 

Mixed employments (Oakpark). 


^lieorga&ised. 
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The effect of machinery with the opportnnitiea it offers for introducing the work 
of unskilled immigrants, women, and boys is quite marked iu this triMe. In the 
furniture factories which are not organixod, out of 75 men perhaps only 5 are skilled 
mechanics. The rest are only feeders. A large number of children are employed 
and common labor is done almost wliolly by immigrants. 

In the box>making trade llohemians, Germans, aud Polos predominate. In the 
union shops 90 per cent of the labor is skilled ami in nonunion shops 90 per cent is 
unskilled, indicating the success of tbo union iu organizing the skilled mechanics 
and the diftlcnlty iu organizing the machine shops with their large proportion of 
immigrants, women, and hoys. The following table shows the wages in union and 
nonunion shops in the box-making trade: 


lielaiive %oageB hi l^ox-making shopB^ Chicago. 


Union 

wages. 

Xoinuiiou 

wnges. 


1 Ver dozen. 
$2.50 
2.5» 
2.50 
2. DO 
2.*00 

Per dozen. 


1.25 to 1.50 
1.00 
» 3.00 







*P©r weAk *Por dozen. 


In the piano and organ manufacture, 4,500 persons are employoil in Chicago, of 
which number about ^,200 are organized. The iiationalitieK and numbers in the 
unions are as follows: 


Germans. 800 

Irish, Enjjlish, and Scotch.. 500 

.Americans. r,y0 

Swedes.’ 200 

Poles and Bohemians.200 


NationalitiM outside of the union are mostly Swedes and Poles. The elfect of 
immigration is found most iu the nonunion shops. There has heen but llttlo elVect 
in union shops. But there is great difliouHy in bringing nonunion shops iuto the 
organization. Wages some 20 years ago ranged from $25 to $40 per week, ))Ut now 
the rate is $10 to $18 for mechanics, and $6 to $9 for common labor. Causes for this 
lowering of wages are immigration, machinery, nnd employment of women and 
children. The children are mostl^v of Polish descent, and the women aro of different 
nationalities. A number of the iacdories are located iu the near-by towns, whore 
Italian immigrants are employed in competition with the labor of tbo cities. But 
there seems to he little difference iu the cost of living compared with that of the city. 

Iron, steel, and machinery trades.—A number of highly skilled trades which have 
to do with the manufacture and operation of iiiachiucrv are not much aHeoted by 
immigration and still less by w'tmieu and children. In these trades the immigrants 
who come in are nsually Gorman, English, or Scandinavians and have followed the 
same occupation in their native lands, where they have been faithful members of 
labor organizations. These occupations are included under the iron aud steel 
industry or are closelj^ allied with it. 

The immigrant engineers, iron and steel workers, blacksmiths, machinists, and 
molders are mostly ^om Great Britain or Germany. In these countries they have 
learned their trades and have been uieinhers of labor organizatious, and when they 
come here they bring tboir ideas of organization with them, and their cards of mem¬ 
bership, and do not enter into strong competition with toose already here. They 
enter the unions, especially the English aud Swedes. 

'fhe blacksmiths arc not affected by immigration because of the degree of skill 
retiuiredand the long term of approntiooship necessary before becoming a skilled 
mechanic. 

The men in this occupation are largely Irish and German, and the newer immi¬ 
grants who may wish to enter the trade must serve a long period of apprentieeship, 
oy which time they have become Americanized. 

Besides the distinctly high character of intelligence and skill among the employees 
in these ocoupations and the foroigners who come in, there have been restrictions 
both by statute and iu some coses by union rules requiring citizenship of members 
and of applicants for license. Labor-union members reported to the New York 
bureau oi labor statistics (1898, p. 1070) as follows: 

National Association of Stationary Engineers No, 44: We do not admit anybody 
unless he is a citizen of the United States.” German-Amerioau Engineering Asso¬ 
ciation No. 29: The trade has not been aileoted by immigrants since the passage of 
the law of 1897 requiring an engineer to be a citizen before granting him a license.” 
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KaoUiilffts.—Tho officers of tBe macliinistR’ organizAtion explain that owing to the 
difference in methods, machinery, and speed of work in the United States, there is 
hnt little danger in the competition of foreign immigrants. Although the wages in 
the trade ore much higher than in Great Britain or Eniope, yet the quantity of pro- 
dnetion is still greater, so that the pay of workmen in proportion to output is less 
than in Europe. Thoro is a complete assimilation between the machinists who come 
from the British Isles and from Sweden with the American orgaiiizatiou, since such 
immigrants have had the experience of the strong organizations of those countries. 
Fron» other countries the only threatening immigration is that of the all-around 
handy man who can he rapidly traine<l to Ameriomt methods. But in recent years 
there has been no efiect whatever on the resnlts of strikes which can be ascribed to 
immigration, Jilthough it is believed that employers have indirei tly made efiorts to 
securo immigrants. Especially in the last few years have the wages and employment 
in Euro})e been so high in this trade that tbero baa been but little immigratit)n. 

Amalgamated AsBooiatlon of Iron and Tin Workers.—Tins organization ascribes its 
defeat at Homestead to the importation <»f aliens, and since that disastrous defeat 
wages in the stiiel mills ha vo been ma1«rially reduced. This includes the produc¬ 
tion of rails, slabs, sheet tin, stool billets, and structnal-irou material. It is the 
only branch of the trade where tlie scale of wages has not recovered since the 
return of indn.strial prosperity. Iu other cases the union has been iibh'to protect 
members. An essential factor in the inroads of immigrants was the introduction 
of machinery which displaced the need of highly sKillod work. Uuskilled foreign 
laborers who have been thus introdneed arc Polamlers, Hungarians, and Slavs, and 
a few Italians. The skilled labor is as yet done by natives, but the common labor 
is done by immigrants. Very few of this lower order of immigrants ever learn the 
skilled work, but in the second generation they aspire to the skilled jobs. (See 
Schaffer, Reports Industrial Commission, vol. 7, p. 303.) There is no difficulty 
whatever with the English, Irish, French, or Gorman workmen in the matter of 
organization, but in the last 2 years thuie has been immigration of 40 or 50 Bel- 
giauH who, it is b(dievod by the leaders of the union, wore brought in under contract. 
Three of these were deported by the authmities at Ellis Island, but satisfactory 
evidence could uot bo secured against the others. 

The effect of iimuigratiou iu the last? or 8 year's has not consisted in breaking 
strikes, but in the gradual introduction of foreigners through machinery, as above 
stated. There is, however, another feature of the tra<le which has been materially 
afte<'.ted, namely, the speed of work. It is stated by the president of associa- 
tiou that foreigners, especially those who hope to return to their own country, have 
uu cousideration for themselves or their fellow-workmen, but press their output to 
the extent of their ability. This in shown by the increase in the ouiput of 30-gange 
standard sheet, where, i»rior to 18i)r», the output for 8 hours, as agreed upon with the 
manufacturers, ranged i'roin 2,GOO t(» 2,900 poujids. In 1895 it was increased to 5,250 
and then to 5,750 pounds by agreement. Individual foreigners, contrary to this 
agreement, made ns high ns 7,50() pounds iu 8 hours, about double what they made 
in 18‘J3 and 1894. When exi) 08 tnlated with they di<i not hesitate to say. '‘It don’t 
matter. We are going to make our pile while wo are here and then we’ll go back 
to the old country again.’’ (Hcjmrts Industrial Couimission, vol. 7, p. 393.) In this 
respect it should be noticed that the s])ocd of the American manufacturer is notso 
groat ns to keep out foreigners. Iu the tin millH the competition has accompanied 
transference of the trade from Wales to this country, and it has consisted of Welsh¬ 
men, hut these lueu arc highly skilled and their organization is the strongest in the 
association. 

OlaEB worken-'Flintglaes workers.—The union iu this trade includes about 85 per 
cent of the workers, and numhors 10,000 members. Being a highly skilled trade, it 
is not troubled by the immigration of unskilled laborers. Those who come to this 
country are mainly Irom Norway, Sweden, and AlsBco-Ijorraino, where they have 
learned their trade. Thoro are two considerations which restrict the entrance of 
immigrants. First, the initiation fee imposed by the union. This fee was formerly 
$100 for foreigners, aud $3 for Americans. The fee hjis been reduced to $50 for for¬ 
eigners, the American fee remaining at $3. There is an opinion in the union that 
thisex^eme discriniiuation against foreigners is not advantageous, as it compels 
them to enter nonunion shops instead of joining the union. This is known to have 
been the fact in at least one largo nonnniou estabUshment manned mainly by for 
elgners. The second obstacle to the entrance of immigrants is found in the high 
speed of the American workmen. On this point, however, there is not uniformity. 
The union covers a large number of highly specialized occupations, and formerly 
made as many as 14 difraront agreements with as many nssuciations of employers for 
the several specialized departments. In the majority of those departments the 
quantity of outpnt per day for each workman is strictly limited by agreement, but 
in six departments the “unlimited” system has been introduced at different times. 
The unlimited system is specially noteworthy in the prescription dwartment, which 
numbers about 2,100 members, none of wnom are foreigners. The skill in this 
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department Jh of a very high degree, and the Kpecd is so great that immigrants 
can not attain it. The workmen earn from $6 to .$8 per day, paid by the piece, 
working in teams of 3 members to the team, 2 men blowing and 1 finishing, and the 
team tuiTiH out 66 gross of one-half ounce bottles per day. There is but one non¬ 
union establishment in tliis country in this department of work. 

Ill another department, namely, the paste-mold department, the eompetition of 
foreigners has forced the union to abandon the limited for the nnlimitod system. 
'J'his, however, applies only to the thin-ware branch of the work. From 1881 to 181K) 
immigrants entered this line of work, especdally at Cumberland, Md., where they 
worked by tliopie.ee at about 35 per cent less than tbe union scale. The union shops 
could not comjiete and iinally, in 1892, the union changed to the unlimited system. 
The increased production of the sysloui amounted to 1(>0 per cent, and tlie earnings 
to about 15 per cent, so that the workmen received about $4 per day, compared with 
$3.50 umler the limited system. When, in 1890, the Kational Glass (/Onipany was 
organized, including hoih the union and nonunion factories, the union refused to 
sign the scale until the entire Ryatem was unionized. This resulted in r.aising the 
wuiges of nonunion places about 3.5 pi-r cent, ho that men who bail been receiving 
from $17 to $19 per week wore raiNed to from $3t>to$32. Owing to the fact that 
many of those factories have foreign foremen, it jr found that immigrants are. still 
favored in the paste-mold department, wliere it is easier for them to enter than in 
other departments. 

The introduction of machinery in certain coses has caused lioth the roductiim of 
wages and an enormous increase in output, eHjioclally in tlie de]>arfmont of inachiue- 
iiiatle fruit jars. Formerly 3 men made 275 quart, jars jier day by hand, and now 2 
men make 3,400 by machine. The 3 men working by band were blowers, niakiug 
$7.50 jicr day, whereas the 2 men working l>y machine are a iiressor at $5 per day, and 
a gatherer ut $2.75 per day. 

In this case it is not alleged that immigration etVected a rediietion in the pay. In 
the presscil ware department, since 1897, there has oxisted the uulimitoil Hystein, and 
whereas on common tumhlers and JeHies formerly 800 or 900 per day was tlio output 
at $4, the iircsent oati»ut is 1,200 on a sliding scale .at 15 eemts miuimnm, tho wages 
remaining about the same. 

Glass-bottle blowers.—Tho organi/.atitm of tbe glass-bottle lilowors iucliides about 
4,500 men and lias almost complete control of tho trade. Of this number about 0(X) 
are foreign born. These were employwl maiuly in tho nonunion factories in New 
.lorsey, wbieli the union 8uc(5eeded in capturing in tlie protracted struggle of 1899- 
1900. The nuiou bns a clause iu tbo by-lnws of the national orgaTiization providing 
that no foreign bbiwcr be admitted into tho association during tbo blast of 1JKX)-1901, 
but tbe presiaout and tbo oxocntivo board have power to authorize any branch to 
admit such workmen if it was thought necessary. Tho constitution provjd>‘8 that 
any member who encourages or assists any foreign glass blower to come to this 
country shall be fined $100 and be suspended for one year. (See Report of InduHtriul 
CommiBsion, vol. 17, p. 173.) 

Formerly iho initiation fee for foreigners ■was $100, but owing to the stimulus to 
“soabhiug^’ on aeconiit of tliis discriminatiou, it has iieen ecjualizod with the Amer¬ 
ican fee. 

The building trades.—In the large cities very few of the workers in tho buildiug 
trades are of tbo old American stock, but almost entirely they are older immigrants, 
such as Gormans and Irish. Thesi) trades are for the most ])art well oi-ganized and, 
with the exception of carpenters, are not at the present time materially affocted by 
immigration. The bricklayers and masons oven claimed that they are benehtod. 
The representatives of that union iu Now York reported to tho bureau of labor sta- 
tistios, 1898 (p. 1041), as follows: 'Mmmigration henotits our trade. Incroasedimmi¬ 
gration necessitates the erection of more dwelling houses, which means work and 
prosperity for all the building trades,” 

Wages ut the present time are good tbrongliout tbe large cities, whore it must be 
home in mind tho men imiployed in tho bnilaing trades have tliemselveH been immi¬ 
grants. In the smaller cities, where tlra wages are much less than in the larger cities, 
it is the older American labor which controls the held. In these large cities not only 
have the wages been increased, but the hours have been reduced from 12 to 10 and 
again from 10 to 8. In tho Bulletin of the Department of Labor, September, 1898, 
the investigation of wages shows that from 1870 to 1898 the average wages fur brick¬ 
layers were raised from $3.15i per day to $3.61|; carpenters, $2.36| to $2.52}; hod 
carriers, $1.75} to $2.005; masons, $2.80} to $3.20}; painters, $2.22} to $2.60; plumbers, 
$2.74} to $3.15}. (See table, p. 000.) This increase will appear the more important 
when it is remembered that the number of hours has been decreased and that the 
rates sinoe 1698, when that report was made, have risen still further. Wages in 
Chicago for carpenters were raised in 1897 from 37} cents per hoar to 42} cents. 



THE BUILDING TRADES. 




Tho offoct of immigration on tlie diflorent bniUling trades varies considerably, 
carpenters Buffering more than others. They are mot mainly by the immigration of 
Canadian (carpenters, who afl'oct wages at Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, and tlio smaller 
Canadian-bordor towns. This immigration is described in the chapter on Canadian 
immigration. (See p. 000.) It should be noted, however, tliat immigration from 
Canada to these cities is of the same nature as immigration from country districts 
in our own country to tho cities. This is brought out by the situation iu Chicago, 
where it is noted that tho princijm! danger to tho carpenters is Iroin snhurban and 
country tow^ns, which send carpenters to the city in tho winter. Very few Cana> 
dians come to Chicago. It is stated that not over 50 to 7.5 carpentei'H are aliens. 
Tho work in the cities is so different fr<un that in a country district and in foreign 
countries that an outsider c.an not successfully compete except after learning practi¬ 
cally a new trnd<^ Furthermore, carpenters in England, whencie the large numbers 
have hitherto como, are at the present time receiving good wages and are not 
migrating. 

In Chicago tho hnilding trades unions arc organized largely by nationalities. I’he 
reasons seem to be that there is diftiimlty in getting now immigrants into the union, 
C8pe(iiany when the union is mixed or is controlled by a leading nationality. It 
bus been found by ox])erience that unions which were cxcct'dingly heterogeneous 
failed to hold together when really tested. In tho matter of getting the newcomers 
into tho union, the case is well illustrated by the Swedish carptmters who, wlien 
they first came, could not bo induced to enter a union whose memborship was larger 
than that of their own nationality. Since, they have heon organized in a union of 
their own, they have boon very strong unionists. The following is a list of the 
organizati(m of the ca.r])enters unions in Chicago by nationalities: 


Unions of carptyHiern in Chiraffo. 


»>r uiiiun. 


3. 

10 . 

13. 

21. 

58. 

02 . 

70. 

80. 

161 

im. 

242. 

4i6. 

410. 

434. 

504. 

521. 


Ti'Uf <»r 4»r- 

Mi'inlx'r- 

ganizatioii. 

ablii. 

1861 

900 

1881 

1,100 

1874-1879 

250 

1881 

J(K) 

1H8U 

12.^ 

1881 

500 

1881 

550 

1881 

50 

1888 

150 

1881 

000 

1881 

22.5 

1881 

80 

1888 

250 

1888 

200 

1889 

60 

1900 

100 

1881 

125 


Nutiunallty. 


Mixed. 

Do. 

Do. 

BobomiaB 

Mixoil. 

I Mof»tly Swodc.rt. 

I French. 

1 Mostly CnnadmuH. 
I ScnntllnftviauH. 

1 Mixed. 

(rornisn. 

I Mix«Hl. 

: Goniian. 

Jt'rouch. 
i JOWH. 

I XU.....] 


Hod carrl.TH of Chicajjo have a similar practice. Their nniou was lirat organiaed 
ill 1886 as a mixed asHeinidy of all nationalitieH. It iiroke down on tliia account. 
The difliiront uationalitiee then organized se^iarato independent nniona, and in 1896 
these eiiected a federation iu tho liod cfnriers' council, a delegate liody of 4 locals, as 
follows; No. 1, Herman speaking, including a small numlier of colored men; No. 2, 
Bohomian; No. 3, Polish; No. 4, English speaking, including Italians, .Swedes, and 
about 250 or 300 colored. Tlie colored members are treated the same as others. 
These are not strictly locals; they are rather branches, since membership is not 
localized. The leading locals have business agents and the recruits .join the local 
of the business agent regardless of his nationality. Prior to 1896 and tho organiza¬ 
tion of tlie hod carriers’ council, foreign labor coming in iu large numbers depressed 
wages, but siuce tlieu tho scale has been raised. 

Oranite cutters.—The granite cutters are etrongly organized, as a rule, but have 
made complaint in New York City of the violation of the .State law regarding the 
prevailing rates of wages by tho padroni in the case of Italians. The scale is $4, 
but it is claimed that these Italians are required to pay the padroni a dollar a day 
commission, which goes to the contractor. (Seep. 435.) Tlie granite cutters in the 
cities especially complain of work done at the quarries, where mainly immigrant 
labor is employed and the wages are very low. These quarry laborers are not 
organized. This is especially true of granite quarries In New England. As far as 
city employment is concerned, the effect is not serious. 
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Stonecntten.—The stoneontters have complained in timea past of the so-called 
‘Miarvesters,” who come from abroad, work during the busy season, and then return 
lionie. The union, however, has been able to stop this practice by requiring an 
initiation feo of $50 for foreign stonecutters, the fee for American being $10. (See 
Reports of Industrial Commission, Vol. VII, p. 745.) 

Bricklayers.—This is perhaps the strongest organization in the building trades, and 
it has been successful in protecting itself against immigrants. The New York local 
has a clause in its constitution making it compulsory for persons desiring to become 
members to be citizens of the United States. This is directed against the so-called 
“birds of passage” who come from Grejit Britain in the spring and return in the 
fall. One device adopted a lew yours ago to check this class of competition was a 
provision that the monthly duos in the union should no longer be paid in advance 
but must be X)aid ench month, the penalty being that the lapse requires a new initia¬ 
tion fee. Considering that a member must attend the monthly meeting of the union 
in order to pay dues, it will be seen that this provision compels x^erinanent residence 
in the locality in order to retain membership and find work. 

Plumbers.—This organization receives competition from immigrants only from those 
who come from England and Scotland, but such immigrants have strong unions in 
their own country and readily abide by the union rules when they migrate. 

Itongshoremen.—The organization of longshoremen ]trcsentH one of the most strik¬ 
ing instances of the way in which organization overcomes the distul vantages of race 
competition. Formerly, under the old stevedore system, which was a system of sub¬ 
contracting or sweating, the men received very low pay at very irregular work. 
Since 1497, when the national union was organize<l, their yearly wages have don- 
bletl and th(iy have become their own contractors. (See Vnl. IX, p. 309.) In a 
majority of the ports along the Great Lakes, where the union has its strength, the 
organization is mixed, but at Ashtabula the men arc organized by races, namely, 
Swedes, Italians, Finns, Slavonians, and Portuguese. Each of these races has its 
own briinoh or local, and there is a centriil council composed of the delegates of 
each which conducts bnsiuoss in English and has jurisdiction over the several locals. 
At Newp(»rt Nows, since 1809, a similar arrangement has been made between the 
white and colored races. 

In loading and unloading vessels these dift'erent races work in cooperative gangs 
of their own kindred. The contracts with the dock managers are made by the 
national union at a fixed pri<5e per ton for each port. The several gangs take turns 
on the vessels as they come in, so that the work is distributed equally in the course 
of the season. £a<'h gang elects its own foreman, whoso pay is the same as that of 
the other nieinbers, and tbe lump sum received for unloading or loailing vessels is 

? ald to these foremen and by him eciually divided among the members of the gang, 
t fs by this arrangement, based on the nationol conforonoe with the dock managers, 
that these diverse nationalities have been able to come together and seouro a most 
inmortant increase in their earnings. 

Bakers.—In the large bakeries mechanics are not required because of the intro¬ 
duction of machinery. In these bakeries women and children tend the maetbinery. 
With a mixer, a man or boy can do the work of 6 men. With a dough-brake 
machine, a man can do the work of from 6 to 7 men. With a bread molder, 1 man 
can do the work of 8 to 10 men. Heeides these improvements there are machines for 
making cakes and crackers, and improved ovens, so that a man's labor to-day pro- 
dnees very much more than it did 20 years ago. 

The so-called “trust bakeries,” such ns the American Biscuit Company and the 
National Biscuit Company, are not organized, and the union ollicers say that when¬ 
ever they had a strike they were replaced by unskilled and immigrant labor and 
lost the strike. 

Investigation made by the New Tork bureau of labor statlgtios.—The fact that the city 
and State of New York are affected directly by European immigration more than 
other States gives especial interest to the investigation made in 1898 by the bureau 
of labor statistics upon tho effects of immigratiou upon wages and employment. 
Following is the summary of the inquiry made by the statistician. > Since this 
investigation was made at a time (1898) when industrial dopression l^ad l>een severe 
for 3 or 4 years, it naturally shows the serious effects of immigration at their worst. 

In view of rocnirrlng oomplaintfi from labor organisations aa to tbo adverso cflects of immigration 
cm the trades in this State, this burean determined early in the current year to ascertain the facta 
from those directly atfectM—the workinc people themsmves, through tbmr unions or accr^ited rep¬ 
resentatives: so toward the close of the first quarter there was sent to every labor orguikatlou in the 
StateasoheauleoontalniDgthoseQuestioue: (1) "Has yonr trade been affected by immigration dur¬ 
ing the past 0 years!" (2) ^‘If BO, how many of yonr members have been displaced by imml^nts}" 
(3) ** Have wages in your trade been redact by reason of oomuetition of immlgrantsf ” Responses 
Immediately came from 1,03D organixations, having a membership of 175,959. Negative azMwen to 
tite queries were received from 774 unions (74.5 per cent of the whole number that returned repl^), 


1 Bureau of Labor Statistics of New York, 1899, pp. 1036-1040. 
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with 105,889 members (60.2 per cent of the total); while 265 orgaolzatlona (25.5 per cent), retains a 
membership of 70,070 (S0.8 per cent), report that they were directly and detrimentally affected by im- 
mlCTant labor. This competition was felt by the workers In 85 trades, or 45 per cent of the 189 cov¬ 
ered by the resefttch, and its influence was obeorved to some extent in every general indnet^ except 
that or glassworking. TIio building, clothing, coach-driving and livery, food-producing, bat, cap, 
and fur, iron and steel, leather, marine, stone, tobaoco, and wood-working Inonstrtee suffered the 
most; but the effect was hardly perceptible in the printing and steam railrowl industries. 

The returns show that the unions located in towns at. or near the seaboard and those bordering on 
or easy of access the Canadian boundary experienciad amorc adverse effect than did those farther 
in the interior of the State, In all the boroughs of New York City 181 organisations, comprising 68.3 
per cent of the ^ imparting affirmative replies, report that immigration affected the employments of 
their members. Nineteen Buffalo unions answer In the same straiu; so do 9 in SsTaouse, 6 each in 
^Chester and Yonkers, 5 in Watertown, 4 each in Albany, Kingston, Lockport, and Troy, 3 each in 
Newbui'gand Poughkeepsie, 2 in Utica, 1 each in Auhiim, Cohoes, Ithaca, Jamestown, Mount Vernon, 
Niagara^alls, ana Koroo, 2 in the village of New Kochelle, and 1 each in Glens Falls, Hulburton, 
Mamaronock, Port Chester, Sidney, and Tarrytown. 

It is reported by 154 unions that in 6 years 17,322 members were displaeeil by immigrants; and 97 
organizations, having a membership of 22,318, declare that the term of employment of those momhors 
wasmaterially lessened, with a resultant decrease in wage earnings, by the serplusage of labor brought 
about by newly arrived ahoim overcrowding the trmles. A few unions, although reporting that their 
memhers had been aftoct-ed, fail to show to what extent. 

Of the 265 organizations affected by Immigration, ia». with 34,304 members, state that wage rates 
were reduced as a result of the unequal competition of these newcomers, while 1.17, having a member¬ 
ship of 34,482, report that immigration lias not caused reductions in union rates of wages. Eight 
unions, uietiihorship 1,284, do not mako answer to the question. 

In tho building industry 113 organizations, memlmrship 27,862, engaged in 17 out of 20 trades, 
report an injurious effect. Soventy-fonr unions say that 9,815 iiieinbers were displacod by iitiml- 
grauts; 34 organizations, memiiership 6,832. reimra an ahrulgnient of emnloyment, with a conse¬ 
quent rednetion of earnings, ami 33 unions, 4,766 mouilxws, show docreasesin wage rates owing to 
immigrant competition. The workers moat atfectod wore bricklayers, building laborers, carpentara, 
painters, and stone iiiasnuB. 

In the tobacco industry 7 unions of oigar makers, numbering 1,.'>04 memhers, report a detrimental 
effect: 3 note the diHpla(*ement of 112 members. 4 organizations, membership 1,185, state that over¬ 
plus iinniigratiou has canswl lack of employment and reiluctiou of earnings, and 4 others, with 1,372 
members, report reduced wag<’ rat<5s. One union compooed of 30 cl^ar packers states that 2 members 
wore displaci^d, an<l that llie others liad thoir employment and earnings lessenwL 

Thirteen of the 18 clothing trades wore atlbctod; 31 unions, with 18,031 members, reporting the 
extent. Twenty-two slnto that 3,609 monibers were displaced; 8, with a membership of 5,601, lonnd 
loss opportunity for employmont and suffered a decrease in wage earnings, while 26, having 17,020 
momberB, report rwluctione in rates of pay. 

Three unions of coach drivers and livery-stable men report the displaoement of 238 meroliers. 

Dakors predominate in tho food-producing trmles tliat w’ere afl’ocl'Od. Nine bakers’ anions, with a 
membership of 671, report tho offoct. Four organizations state that 48 meml)i<rB were displaced. 
Eight unions, 393 memb»‘r«, say that on ae(M)nnt of immigration tho number of days of employment 
was lessoned and wage earnings fell off. Throe unions, having a membership of 140, report wage-rate 
reductions. A union' of butchers staf^^s that 24 members were displaced. 

In the furniture industry an upliolsterera’ organization, with a aienibersbip of 238, makes return 
that immigration haa decreased the numborof daysof euiplojrmont. wage rates, and earnings. 

Seven organizations, with 1,369 members, in the hat, cap, and fur industry were affected. Four of 
theee unions state that 173 members were displaoiMl; lOOiuombors in anotlier organization had their 
employment lessened, and 5 unious, witli amemborsbip of 966, report nHloctlous in rates of wages. 

(Iftho 6 organizations. memlHjrship 782, of hotel, park, and rostauraut employees affected. 1 states 
that 30 members wore displaced; 4 report that 632 members could not obtain steady omployment, 
while 4 , with a membership of 717, declare that wage rates were reduced. 

Immigrant labor affected alIbut3of the letradiw in tho iron and steel industry, according to the 
returns from 35 unions, having 4,612 members. Sixteen organizations state that 347 members lost 
their places owing to immigrutfon; 9 unions, membership 871, report a curtailment of employment and 
loss in earnings, while 20 organizations, with 2,373 members, say that, rates of pay were reduced. 
The workers most atfocted were blucksinithe and thoir helpers, stationary engineers, iron raolders, 
and machinists. , 

j^mATi g thaleather workers 7 organizations, membership 1,367, felt the effect of immigration. Five 
of these unions report that 173 members were displaced, while I states that the employment of its 275 
members w'as curtailed, with a consequent decrease in oamlugs, and 4 others, with 037 members, show 


reductions in wage rates. ^ 

The only workers affefetofl in tho loalt-liquor industry were 28 maltsters in 1 org.imzation 
d displaced by immigrants. 


They 


Four organizations In the marine trades state that, owing to immigrant s overcrowding tho several 
ocouiiations. thoir 1.502 members had thoir working time and wago oarniugs reduced, and 1 union 
reports the displacement of 00 moroiiors. , , , ^ 

In tho metal-working industry 2 organizations, with 210 mombers, report loss employmont anu teduo • 

tions In earnings as well as rates by reason of immigration. , 

Six nniocB composed of 661 musicians were affected by immigration. Ono states that 25 mombors 
were displaced; 6, viith a member8hinof382, report that opportunities for employment were lessened, 
and 4 , having 472 members, declare that wage rates wore reduced. . , ^ , 

The effect was slight In the printing industry. One union of book-cover stampers and TOld layers 
reports that 3 menuiers were displaced. An organization of 120 lithographic artists ana engravers 
states that the employment of members was lessonwl and that wage rates were reduced. A union of 
43 compositors replies that there was a reduction In working time and earnings. 

One organization, containing 135 locomotive enginoeis. states that employment was lessoned and 
wage eunlngs reduced. Two unions of locomotive firemen, with 86 members, report reduotlons in 
wage rates, and 1 lodge in the same calling says 20 of Its members were displaced by Immigrants. 

A district assembly of 4,336 street snriaco railroad employees replies that Immigrant competition 
caused a decrease in wage rates The same organization reports the displacement of 1,460 members. 

Threeof the ll trades In the stonecutting industry were affected. 7 nniona. with 784 members, stating 
to what extent. Three report the displacement of 106 members, and the other 4, niemberi^ip6d6, show 
thaf the opportunities for employment were diminished, resulting in decreased earnings. Three organi¬ 
zations, 219 members, report reduced wage rates by reason of immigrant competition. 
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Four asHeinblioH of 302 pavers and rammer men were affected by immigration, 1 having had 3 mem¬ 
bers displaced, and the 238 members in the other 3 unions had their omploymont lessened. 

In the textile trados 1 union whs Rflec.ted. Tt is composed of 22 hice workers, whose wage rates wore 

reduced. This organiy.ation also reportH the displacement of 20 iiiemberR. , . j. 

A union of 2,700 actors states that at times these members were deprived of ompioyment owing to 
the immigration of people in Hint profession. The samo organisation reports timt 300 of its memoors 
werodis^ocod. . 

In the woodworking industry 3 onions of coopers report that 515 members w'cre ilisplaced by immi¬ 
grants. Two organizstions, with 400 inemhcrs, state that the chancea of employment were decreased 
anil wage earnings were reduced. Two unioiis, 18U members, «how reduetions in rates of wages. A 
union of 150 kindling-woodworkers reports a reduction in wage ratros and the displacement of 20 
mmnhers. j,- . ^ • • 

Among themisoelhinoo«s1ra4lesaro4 unionaof JWlbarliers, whorc]>ort an aclverse etlect from immi¬ 
gration. Two of these orguni/Hliona state that 85 men wore displaced, and in another 159 members 
were compelled to work on abort lime. Two unloiiH, ineinliership lOfl, any that w'sige rates were reduced. 
A union of clerks anil aaleamen reports the displuroiuont of 1(K) niembors, and the same organization 
also declaros that its memliera hail to submit to a reduction in rates of wages. One union of 54 work¬ 
ers In mixed trades sufliircd a decrease in wage ratos, and 20 members were displaced. 


OHAPTEK VII. 

THE PADRONE SYSTEM AND COMMON LABOR. 

I. HISTORY OF PADRONE SYSTEM. 

In the period of induotrial recovery following the civil war there was a pressing 
demand lor labor. Special legislation was even invoked to aid in supplying this 
demand. Thus the act of for the encouragement of immigration, gave maun- 
facturors and contractorfl the right to import foreign laborers under contract. 
SpiMinlatiou in chca]) labor ensned; agenl+i were siuil. to foreign comitrios in search 
for workmen. The unenlightened peaKunts of Italy wore tho oasiost victims of this 
speculation. Their coming, iu fact, was not of their own accord, ns was the caso 
with tho p6o]de of uorthern Europe, hut they <*.amo usually under contract. 

'This diHerence between the Italian immigrant and tho northern pooplo, and tho 
reason for their having been so easily exploited, is brought out hy thoir illiteracy 
and ignorance of tho English language. 

'Tho great hulk of Italian immigration has come from southern Italy, the prov* 
inces, Ahrnzzi, Auelhiiio, Jlasllicata, Sicily, Calabria, and Naples. Almost the 
whole number from these provinces are oi tho peasant class, accustomed to hard 
work and m<*ager fare. Their illiteracy is very high. In 1899 the illiteracy for all 
races of immigrants was 1 j 2,9 per cent, while for tho immigrants from southern Italy 
it waa 57.3 x>or cout and for nortbom Italy the illiteracy was only 11.-I per cent, 
showing clearly tho contrast between this ignorant peasant class of unskilled 
laborers and tho skilled workmen from tho luaniifacturiiig oeuturs of northern Italy. 
In 1900 the percentage of illiteracy for those immigrants was 54.5 iu contrast to 
24.2 for all races and 11.8 for tlie northern Italians. 

This illiteracy is brought out by the investigation of the Uniteil States Depart¬ 
ment of Labor of the Italians hi Chicago (Oth Special Report, p. 383). Out of 4,553 
persons 10 yours of age and over, 2,752, or 60.44 ]>er cent, wore found to bo illit¬ 
erates. Among 2,812 males 51.98 per cent were illitcrutcv and of 1,741 females 1,291, 
or 74.15 per cout were illiterate. As to the literacy itself of the 39.56 per cent who 
were literate, only 18.21 })er cout could read and write English and Italian, while 
54.80 per cent could road and write Italian only. More thau this, tboliteratomales who 
could read and write Italian only wore 60,65 per cent of tho literates, which shows 
how very unfavorably the Italiaus arc situatod when they enter ludustrial activities 
under American conditions. 

The same investigation showed that of tho number of persons of foreign birth 
and 10 years of age and over, .^»8.62 per cent were able to speak English and 47.38 
per cent were not aide to speak English, 'llie following table is taken from the 
above report (p. 33), and shows the percentage of foreign born 10 years of age 
and over able and not able to speak English, by the number of years in the United 
States: 



1X1J!j J!< OXSXJLjn. 


‘tux 


Italiann of Chiaago able and not able to apealc English. 


YoaiH in the United StatOH. 


Total nativo born. 

Foreign Ixirn: 

Cmlor 1 year. 

1 year.-. 

2 years. 

!} yoarfl. 

4 yearn. 

5 yeara. 

6 years. 

7 yonrs. 

8 years. 

9 years. 

1 o’ yearn and over ... 
Not reported. 

Total foreign born 
Aggrugate. 


Able to 
speak 
English. 

Not able 
to speak 
English. 

Per cent. 
99.;i2 ' 

l^ercfut. 

0.07 

1.80 

06.20 

19.48 

80.52 

28.05 

71.05 

50.55 

00.45 

44. 07 

55.03 

52. 51 

47.49 

50.25 

43.75 

60. 02 : 

30.98 

65. 40 

34.60 

04. 91 

35.00 

7:{.li 

26.86 

7H. 20 

‘21.74 

58.62 

41.88 

61.30 

38. 70 


l.iteraleK and iJliteratcKy hij nex. 


[All pernons 1« y^'jirs of ago and ovor.| 



Males. 

F**maU*s. 

Total. 

. 

lUmd uml ■writo English . 

Uoad and write Italian oul.N... 

■■ 

J Vr ri‘ii f. 
10 32 
60 5.5 
20 13 

J*fr rent. 
.SO 

37. 06 
12.44 

7Vr cent. 
26.90 
54.80 
18.21 


4H. 04 

r>] 06 

25.85 
74.15 

39.56 

60.44 

Total illiU^rutfS. 

luO 

100 

100 


Soino form of noiitrao'^ tN'nn then uocoHsary 1o induco theso poo])l(» to leavu tlieir 
country, for by toiuiieramoiit. tliey wore jiot tbo Helf-roliaut jieojdo of the north who 
came of Llioir own volitiou. The <lroad of change, tlie foar of coming to a Htrange 
and unknown laud, had to ho ctmntoracted by material iiiducomoDtH. Itwauthue 
that they camo not in search of work, but under cAutmet for Hovertil years, aiul thus 
were assured iu advaxico of permanent work at what seemed to them high wages. 

At this earliest stage in the Italian immigration the jiadrone was the agent of the 
contractor or mannlacturcr. Laborers u'ero demanded, and lie acted simply as the 
agent in Hnpidying8p»*cirt(; dcmamls. Tlie manufacturer or conl-ractor was of another 
nationality, but in looking for clieap labor he had n*.coursH to an Italian already iu 
this country. Tliis Italian, un<lcrtakiiig to supidy tho number of laborers called for, 
went or sent to Italy for iho number, who <m(ercd u]>on a contract binding them¬ 
selves to service for. from 1 to 3 years, and in rare instances even for 7 years. At the 
same time he furnished transportation and took care of them upon landing here until 
they wore sent to the work for wlii<'h they were contracted. It wns thus that the 
])adrone was merely a middlomuu, the man who stfjod between the contractor and 
tho men. ITe was looked upon by the men as their rei>rcBontative, not as tJieir 
employer, and upon him they dcponde<l. 

Ifndorthis early system there witc numei’ons ways in which the padrone could 
make money. In the lirst place, he had a commission from tho men as well as from 
the contractor for furnishing the men, and commission on their jiassage. Upon 
getting them here ho had a proflt from boarding them until they wont to work. 
This was deducted from their jirospectivo oamiugs. After that the padrone usually 
furnished food and shelter for them while at work. This privilege was usually 
given free by tbo contractor who furnished shelter and for whi^ the padrone 
charged rent. Tinm there was also the commission from Bonding money baok to 
Italy, and finally the commission on the return passage after the contract nad been 
completed. 

But the padrone par excellence was not an agent and did not act for the con¬ 
tractor. He acted primarily upon his own initiative and for himself. Instead of 
waiting for a call for men, he would upon his own responsiblUty engage Italians to 
come, and contract for their .labor for a certain number of years. After having 
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broaeht them here he would farm them out to auyouo who wanted them. He 
boarded them, recc3ived their wages, and paid them what he saw dt. Sometimes 
a laborer would receive $40 a year and as often only $40 for 2 years. Under this 
system the padrone occasionally would buy outright a minor from his or her parents. 
Men, women, and ohildrtm were thus brought into the country, the boys to become 
bootblacks, newsboys, or strolling musicians. In this stage the padrone system most 
closely resembled the system as it existed in Italy, which meant in general the 
employment of children, or minors, in the ^^roving professions,” such as strolling 
mnsicians, performers on the harp or hand organ, and street acrobats. These per¬ 
sons were under the direction of «■ master or padrone more or less inhuman, to whom 
belonged all the earnings of those persons. This system Nourished most widely 
during the decade 1870-1880, and under its induenco Italian immigration was stimu¬ 
lated to such an extent that the ilow soon equaleil the demand. The sphere of the 
padrone then changed. His work of inducing immigration wnsuo longer necessary; 
immigrants came without having previously made contracts, and governmental 
action was aimed at pro venting the importation of contract labor. Under these two 
influonces—the great increase in immigration and governmental opposition—the 
character of the pa<lroiio h.ns changed. 

As a result of this demand for laborers and the activities of the padroni, the Italian 
immigrants have been largely males, and unlil recent years liavo not come by fami¬ 
lies, as have the other nationalities, notebly the German and Scandinavian people. 
In the following table tho total number of immigrants and the percentage of male 
and female arc given for 20 years for the leading nationalities: * 


Total number of immigrante, and ^iercantagr. of each acx, from leading iLurojiean conniriea, 


NAtionality. 


, Total. 

Malo. 

Foinalo. 



Per rent. 

Pi’r cent. 










LI24,005 
soy. .510 
C05, r>u7 

1 m, 004 
310.0«4 
224.27J 

60.1 ! 

.50.0 

Italy.... . 


C2.0 ; 

37.1 



70.1 






. 1 





' 7,587,546 

! 

60.6 






Of the above nationalities the German, Irish, Knglibli, Scotch, Scandinavian, Aus¬ 
trian, and KuHsian showed pcr<^entage of males eitlier below or not much above tho 
average for all. This would indicate that these people came mostly in family groups, 
with the intention of permanent settlement. But the Hungarian and Italian Immi¬ 
grants showed very high percentage of males, which would indicate that the immi¬ 
gration was not of family groups, hut of individuals. 

n. FRESEKT CONDITIONS, 

Under these changed conditions it is probable that the padrone has very little to 
do with bringing Italians into the country, since it is no longer ueoessary to havo a 
contract to bring them iu, and beenuso it is oven unsafe according to Federal stat- 
ntos. The padrone Is now nothing more than an employment agent, and exists only 
because of the iumilCTants and their illiteracy and ignorance of American institu¬ 
tions. He procures his subjects at tbo port, upon their landing, by promising them 
steady work at high wages. If tho immigrant docs not get nndor the controlof the 
padrone by this means, the immigrant need only go to the colony of his race in any 
of the large cities, where he will readily be picked up by one of the padroni and 
promised employment. By this means the newcomers are attached to the padrone, 
who is able to fulfill his promises, because he 'tetands in” with the contractors, he 
knows officials and bosses of tho railroads, and iie is thus in a way to furnish employ¬ 
ment for his fellow-countrymen who can not speak English and have no other way 
of finding employment. It may then be said that the padrone system no longer 
^ists, and that the successor to the padrone is an employment agenoy, which col¬ 
lects the labor only after it has already arrived in this oonntry, and makes its profit 
throngh commissions and keeping boarders. 

As Dr. Egisto Rossi, of the Italian Immigration Bureau, has summed up the situa- 
V ^^Thepa^oue system, or hosslsm, can be defined as the forced tribute which 
the newly arrived pays to those who are already acquainted with the ways and 
language of the country.” 
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Thongh the character of the padrone ig now that of an employment agent, it is 
nndoubxedly true that no Italian has an employment agency license. But it is also 
true that in nine years there has never been a prosecution of an Italian for carrying 
on an employment agency >vithout a license. His mode of operation is to go to the 
regular licensed agencies or to the contractors and furnish the men desirM. Hie 
padrone also lias no office of his own. 

But the padrone does not employ the men alone and upon his own responsibility. 
Ho works together with the Italian banker, who is a somewhat more responsible 
party than the padrone; at least tho men have more faith in him, because it is 
through him that they send money back to Italy, and with whom they keep their 
small savings. It is through the hanker that the call is made for the number of men 
who arc wanted, and it is in his office whore the arrangements with the men are 
made. Tie may advance the money for transportation, and even the commission if 
tho men do not have the money. The padrone takes charge of the men in the 
capacity of a hoss, takes them to tho place of work, runs tho boarding house or 
shanty store at the place of work, and acts as int-orpretor for the contraotiir. 

The padroni may bo divided into several classes. The first class is the small boss 
who furnishes many odd jobs for individuals. The next class is the boss who regu¬ 
larly supplies contractors and others with laborers in largo numbers. This is the 
largest class and really stands for the padrone as lie at present exists. Finally, there 
are bosHos who at tho same time are inde]»eudent contractors. But this Is the excep¬ 
tion, ibr tho padrone, it may he said, is never a foreman and just as rarely an inde¬ 
pendent contractor. His work is to act as an interpret«r for the foreman and run the 
boardiug house or shanty store. 

For furnishing employiiiout ho receives a commission from tho laborer. This com¬ 
mission depends njmii the (1) lengtli of tho period of employment, (2) tho wages to 
bo received, and (Jl) whether they board tnoinsolvcs. If they board themselves, 
tho commission is higher and varies from $l to $10 a head. For a job of 6 or 6 
months the coinmUsioii may oven rise to $10. In some coses the wages are paid to 
the padnjno, but this is only when the contractor is dishonest ami receives a share 
from the padrone. But if the <*.ontractor is lioneet, ho knows that the peoide are 
geni^rally cheated, and so he pays thomen direct, deducting, liowevor, tho board and 
other clmrgos as sltown by the padrone. 

lTnd(;r this system the pa<lroiio is in eombiuatiun with the Italian banker, who fur¬ 
nishes the money to pay for transportation, for tho erection of shanties when they 
are not provided Ity the contractor, and to buy provisions, All this money is then 
deducted from the earnings of tlio men. The profits derived from the venture are 
finally shared by the padrone with the banker, who, however^ finds his chief source 
of gam in holding the savings of tho laborers, sending their money to Italy, and 
changing the money Itoin American to Italian, in which process great shrinkage 
usually takes place. 

The padrone has a furtlnT hold upon those people as a result of irregular employ¬ 
ment. During the w inter there in almost no employment at all. This means that during 
the greater part of 5 inoiithH those people arc without work. When work is plenti¬ 
ful, the laborer who boards with his boss is said to be fortunate if he can save more 
than one-half of his euriiings. Some of these earnings are sent to Italy or frequently 
squandered, so thnt the laborer oftou finds himself in winter without resources of 
his own. In such cases ho ihids it convenient to go tho boarding house of the boss 
or banker, where ho remains until spring, when it is understood that he shall enter 
the employ of the Imss. In New York there arc large tenements owned by Italian 
bankers which serve as winter (juarters for these laborers. Here the men are 
crowded together, a dozen or more in one room, under the worst sanitary conditions. 
It is frequently said that the padrone enc.ourages the men in extravagance in order 
to have a firmer hold on their future earnings. The employment is even made irreg¬ 
ular by the padrone, who furnishes employment for several weeks at a time and then 
keeps them idle, claiming that the work is not regular. 

In the Ninth Special Beport of the Commissioner of Labor, On the condition of 
Italians in Chicago, it was found that 21.G7 per cent of persons of whom the question 
was asked answered that they worked for a padrone. Of this number 5.96 per cent 
reported that they paid no commission to the padrone for securing the Jon, while 
94.04 per cent reported that they paid a commission. It was found that an average 
of $4.64 per individual, of the number reporting, was paid for the last job at which 
thev worked, and the average time worked on this job was 11 weeks and 4 days per 
individual. The average amount paid per week to padrones for employment was 
thus 42 cents. 

The Immigration Investigation Commission of 1895 found that from 500 to 600 
laborers employed on sewers and waterworks padroni had deducted fh>m their 
wages 10 cents and 15 cents each day for procuring employment. ‘ 


> Report Immigration InvostigatioD Commission, 1695, p. 26. 
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The padrone provides transportation for the men. But in the rates he over¬ 
charges the men, charging for nrst-class transportation or regular ticket rates, and 
seenring neatly leduo^ rates because of the large number. If the work is some 
distance irom the city, the padrone often boards the men, and usually buys the privi> 
lege f^om the contractor at a fixed rate per head per month. In some cases the 
privilege is given by the contractor free, because tne padrone saves him trouble in 
emplo^ng men, and is convenient to have around in managing the men. Bpt 
usually the contractor sells the privilege of furnishing the laborers with board and 
lodging and wearing apparel, the cost of which is generally deducted from their 
wages. In consideration of the many advantages which the padroni^ve in this 
transaction, they generally have to pay pretty high prices for the poplcge, which 
naturally comes out of the pockets or the immigrants. If the men ho^m themselvos, 
their food must he bought at the shanty store, which is operated by the padrone. 
Notices are posted to this eiToct, and fines are iuiposed for disobedience. Even dis¬ 
missal is often the penalty. Occasionally a fixed daily amount of purchases is 
required by the padrone, but usually the men are allowed to spend at tiieir pleas¬ 
ure, but only at the padrone store. For example, in 1894 Italian laborers were 
shipped from New YorK to Brunswick, Ga., for work on a sewerage contract. Each 
man paid the padrone $1 for finding the employment. The passage money, .$7 per 
head, was paid by the hanker with the understanding that this was to i>o dedneted 
from their wages. The agent of tho banker paid $25 a mouth rent for 10 huts, but 
charged each laborer $I a month, which for 21.5 men was $215 a month. All sup¬ 
plies had to be bought at the shauty store, tho penalty for disobedience being a 
fine of $5.< 

The quality of the food is as a rule very low oven for Italians, and tho prices are 
extortionate. Tho investigation of the United States Department of Labor (Ninth 
Annual Report) of the Italians in Chicago showed, among other things, that ^Hhe 
prices charged by padroni are frequently double those charged in Chicago markets 
for similar articles of food of tho same quality^^ (p. 50). Tho average increase over 
Chicago prices was as follows: 


I'or coot. 

Brewl. 82.19 

Macaroni.j»oiiud.. (51.11 

Macaroni.box.. 50.33 

Cheese. 46.02 

Tomatoes. 65.38 

Sausages. 72.40 

Bacon. 69.91 

Lard.77.04 

Sugar.44.68 

Coffee...74.70 

Tea.80.00 

Beans. 61.70 

For all artioles of food combined...59.55 


In the Bulletin Dopartmeut of Labor (March, 1897, p. 118) it is said: The pro¬ 
visions are furnished in a raw state, and cooked, if at all, by the men themselves. 
The food furnished by the boss is nsnallyof an inferior quality and often unfit for 
consumption.” Tho following table is then given showing the prices of articles 
sold at a shantv store '^not far from tho city of New York” and the average market 
prices in New xoik: 

Prioea of commodities at shanty stores and at New York market compared. 


Article. 

Unit. 

Shanty 

price. 

Market 

price. 


Pound.... 

80.10 
.10 
.20 
.25 
.10 
.10 
2.00 
.16 
.60 
.15 
.80 

$0.03 

.04 

.00 

.08 

.oot 

.05 

1.00 

.06 

.26 

.04 

•.80 



Ponnd.... 




CJoJflsh...... . . 


Olive oil. 

OatloD.... 
Pound.... 




Bottle .... 
Gallon.... 

Wine...... 



I Report Immigration InTestigatloB Commission, 1^, p. 28. 
* Approximate. 
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It ie seen from the aboye table that the prices paid at the shanty store of the 
padrone are from 2 to 3^ times those of the market prices, while in the ease of vege¬ 
tables tile shanty price was 80 times the New York market price. 

Besidos the pro^ from supplying food to the men, the pauone charges from $1 to 
$3 a head for the shanties in which the men sleep. These shanties are often furnished 
without charge by the contractor, but the padrone nevertheless charges the men a 
rent to pay for his boarding privilege. Sometimes he even charges regular fees for 
medical service, though a regular physician is called in only in very serious oases. 

As to the wages, it is seldom in Eastern States that only $1.25 per day is paid, 
though in 1894, 1895, and 1897 wages were $1, with very little work to bo had even 
at that prioe,^ At present they vary from $1.35 to $1.75 per day. In the investiga¬ 
tion of the Oi^artment of Labor (Ninth Annual Keport, Italians in Chic^o) it was 
shown that the average weekly earnings for Italian males were $6.41, ana the aver¬ 
age hours of work per week were 59.4. 'The highest average weekly wage was $8.25^ 
in manufactures and mechanical industries, and the next highest was $7,644 in agri¬ 
culture, fisheries, and mining. But this throws no direct light upon the wages or 
earnings received under the padrone. Under the earlier padrone system the padrone 
would import laborers uuder contract for 76 cents per day for two yoars^ work. But 
the padrone could get $1.25 per <lay from railroads and contractors, and this differ¬ 
ence would go to him. At present he is only an employment agent, and the wages 
are usually ]>aid din;ct to the men, though only after the dednotions have been made 
in favor of the padrone. 

In the investigation of the New York Bureau of Labor Statistics into the alien 
labor employed on State contract work on the Erie Canal (Report 1898, p. 1153) it is 
stated that there were 15,000 common lal)orors employed, of wliom 1,000 were Ameri¬ 
can citizens, 13,500 wore Italian aliens, 350 Poles, and 150 Ilnugarians. The highest 
wages paid these laborers was $1.75, and the lowest $1.20 per day. Of this number 
600, or 4 per cent, rcooivod $1.20; 4,420, <»r.30 per cent, rc<;eived $1.25, and 9,794. or 66 
percent, received $1.60, which shows that the rate for this labor, of which Italian 
aliens made up 90 per cent, was from $1.20 to $1.50 per day. 

As to the amount of employment the investigation of the Commissioner of United 
States Department of Latmr (Ninth Sj)Ocial Report, Italians in Chicago) shows that 
out of 2,663 persons employed in remunerative occupations 1,517, or 66.97 per cent, 
were unemployed some part of the year. The average timo unemployed for these 
1,517 persons was 7.1 months; for the 109 females in the number it was 6.4 months, 
and for tbo 1,408 males 7.2 months. 

The nominally small earnings of these people thus become really very small when 
It is kept in mind that they are unemployed on an average from 5 to 7 months during 
the year, and must live during this timo on the small savings which they may per¬ 
haps have been able to put aside from tbeir earnings. 

As to tbo kind of labor, it may he said that the padrone undortakos to furnish 
only unskilled labor in the large cities, though the Immigration Investigation Com¬ 
mission of 1895 reported (p.27 of the report) that padroni in New Yorknot only gnar- 
anteo to supply unskilled labor for sewer, railroad, and waterworks oonstruotion, 
but also skuled labor for building trades, and will, furthermore, arrange for their 
transportation to a remote point if a small percentage of the passage money is 
advanced or guaranteed.'^ 

But in the country and small towns the padroni stand ready to famish skilled 
workmen,'masons, carpenters, stone cutters, and machinists. Occasionally Italians 
are employed through padroni in the endeavor to break a strike. For example, in 
the lockout in 1892-93 of the granite Gutters Mr. Duncan testified before the com¬ 
mission that Italian's were employed to take the places of the nnion men. But he 
said that they were inefficient and had to drift out of the work becanse of the mini¬ 
mum wage rate established by the onion and the desire of the empl^er to have 
only the most protitable men. The general secretary-treasurer of the Granite Cut¬ 
ters' National Union describes a pauone system in New York City which was pre¬ 
pared to supply men to employers in the granite-cutting trade. The union has an 
8-hour day with $4 in Now York. The padrone gathers the Italians, who comply 
with the State law hy declaring their intentions for citizenship. These men pay the 
padrone $12 commission, $6 remaining on deposit as a guaranty that at the end of 
the week the man supplied with work shall return $6 to the padrone; if not, his 
employment ceases. These $6 per man per week are paid hy the padrone to the 
oontractor. who has thus employed men at $3 under a $4 law in New York, which 
provides tnat meohauics employed in the State upon municipal, oonnty, or State 
work shall he paid the prevailing rate of wages and work the prevailing hours. 
This is one of the very rare Instances where skilled labor is fnmi^ed in New York 
by the padrone system, and it can not be taken as representative of the system. 

The Italian immlgrwt, however, does not always limit himself to becoming a 
common laborer on railroad work and other excavations, but often becomes an anii- 
Ban. In so far as he becomes an artisan he comes in conflict with American work¬ 
men, hut conflict is less sharp than formerly, because the American anions are 
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off^anizing Italian labor. The Italiane themselves are coming to understand the 
Importance of organized labor. This is noticeable especially among the Italian bod 
carriers, mueons, and stone cutters, and where this feeling and sense of organization 
has developed there is no opportunity for the padrone system. 

m. PADKONE SYSTEM ON PUBLIC WOKKS. 

Formerly the padrone furnished men to coDtraotorn in city departments, water* 
works, and street'Cleaniug departments. To see to what extent this is now prac¬ 
ticed letters were sent to the mayors of difloront cities. The questions asked were 
as to employment on public works, whether aliens or citizens were employed, the 
nativity of aliens and parentage of citizens, whether employed through agencies or 
padrone, ami whether the work wjis perfonned by tlie city direetlv or by contracts. 
The next ({uestion dealt with regulations, whether there were any clauses in contracts 
or ordinances stipulating the wages, hours, and citizenship of employees on public 
works, and whetJier such regulations were the result of legislative or municipal 
enuctinonts. Finally, what were the prevailing wage and hours for common laborers 
under contractors on public work, on private work, and under direct munioipa 
employment. The following tables show the answers received: 



Employment of aliene upon public works in cities. 
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It will 1)0 seen from the above that there is no marked iudnence on municipal 
employment by the padrone Hystem. In the Eastern cities regulations are tlie rule 
both by councils and by State legislatnrcs. Even ^ the cases where Italians were 
employed, answers were received stating that no laborers wore employed tlirotigh 
padroni, but usually by the city direct and even directly by the J’ontractors, because 
in every case it was stated that the snpply was greater than the demand, l^e only 
city from which an answer was returned showing that agemdes are common was 
Portland, Oreg. Upon this point the letter said: '^I'here are a number of ageu<de8 
in this city. They are licensed by the municipality and are required to give a 
receipt to each person from whom they receive money as a fee. The receipt shows 
the amount of the foe paid, where employment is to bo secured, and the wages to be 
paid. All the e.mploymeut agencies have been kept under strict police^snpervision, 
and as a result there is little or no complaint against tlieni.’^ But these are not iu 
any way connected with the padrone, who is found only in a few of the largest 
cities, principally iu the East. 

Ihe stipulations as to citizenship are expressed at coiisiderahle length byan ordi¬ 
nance of the city of Phlladdl]ihia in connection with an act of the State legislature. 

The following is received from the Philadelphia director of public works: 

Tn reply would sUto wo have in all our H)>ecif)c4itiou8 a cIouho atatinjf “ auy contract nwiird<*d iiudor 
thoHb Bpoclfioatlons will ho fiub.jeot t-o tho pmviMioim of an ju:t approvod ditno 2.'», 18»5. entitlod ‘An 
act providing tliat nono but citizouH of tho United Statofi flhall be enqiluyoil In an v capjM'ity in tho 
erection, enlargonient, or iujprovomont of any public building or public work within tiilH C'onnnon- 
wcalth.”’ , 

This matter irt uIhu guvunuMl hy ordinunc<« of i-ouim-IIh. 

AM OltDlNANUE ]»rovjding for tho oinployuioiit only of Amorican ritizoiiH b\ contructorK doing 
work for I ho city of rhiladolfibia. 

Skct'iov 1. Tho Huloot and couimon conncilH of tho city of Philadelpliin do ordain, that in all «-on 
trfletd hereufU>r lot hy the city (d‘ i'hiladolphia or any donartinont tlu-roof <or tho coustrnotion of 
public bmldlngH, watorworkH, aowora. or work of any kind involving tho cniplovniont of Jul»op, there 
shall ho Q stipulation or covenant ombniccd in tho contract that the c«intr«efor or contractors sJiull 
not employ any laborer, ortiaan. or luocbauio upon tlH» work undorUikon or contracted for by him or 
them who is not a oUizoii of tho I'nilal Stabw: Provided That tho proviaious of this se^clnm Khali 
not apply to public work when.' tho cost thenmf is imid in whole or in part from nHKosamontH of 
lienuAts. 

Sro. 8. Timt for every jioraon win* has not (|ua]itie<l as )>rovidod in si'ction 1, w Im may bo found in 
the employmort of such c<uit factor or contniCton* on such cuy w«>rk, ho «>r thoy Hlmlhin Haul siipula- 
tion or covenant, agree to forfeit tivo (5) dollars per day for <'V<Ty day that Kucirperson shall Inn o been 
employed na aforesaid, and Khali, in said oovonant., auf borizo and eniptiwor tho hcml of any di^partinonl 
whore such jieraon or poraoiis are emph*yoil to dotluct from any sum or sums of money diu'saiil con- 
factor under such contnu't the aaid sum of five (5) dollant per (lay foreacli pi'-rson not a citlz«“U of tho 
United htates, but employed as aforesaid, ns li(]ulUated damages for the fuiluro of said contractor or 
contractors to obs(^^vfl and porfonu in tliis respect tho conditions or terms of his or their contract. 

Sec. .1, That it shall b(( the duty of the departineirtH to acortain and satinfaciopy jiroof of tlio 

oitlzonshlp of tho laborci's, artisans, or mechanics ompluved upon such work, and to keep a record of 
thenunibeTof days or fraction tluireof upon which anv ix^rson not a citizen as aforesaid shall have 
been employed. 

solicitor to insert in all contracts as aforesaid, and in all 
specifteations of work to ho domi uiubvr such conlractH, tho Htiiiulations and conditions provided for in 
this ordinancts 

Sec. 0. That any ordinance or part of ordinance contiictiug with tho )>rov isions of this ordinance be> 
oud tho same is, hereby repealed. 

Aiiproved this sixteenth day of l)«oomb(vr, A. 1). 1896. 

In New York State, by act of tho legislature, certain cluuseB were required to be 
inserted in all contracts for public work. A copy of those Mtipulations contained in 
all city contracts for jmblio works in Yonkers, until tho recent decision of the court 
of appeals with regard to the prevailing rate of wages, is here given. The follow¬ 
ing is from Yonkers, N. Y.: 

The contractor for work under this contract, and each and every suheontraotor or person oinployed 
by such contractor to furnish any part of tho materials required under this contract, will bo rp(iuirod 
to observe ell tlie laws of the State of Kew York iu relation to the employment of citizen hibor [the 
^*£68 to be paid to each class of labor employed], and the hours constituting a day 's work ; and ho 
shall also furnish lo tho mayor and city clerk, whenever required, attidovits made by him mid by eacli 
and every subcon^actor that all the requirements of said laws have been compllnil with. 

The contractor for work under this contract [screes to comply with the provisions of chapter 507 of 
the laws of 1809, and] agrees that no laborer, workman, or mechanic who Is not a citizen of 1 lie United 
* 1 * ^ employed by him or by any subcuntnictor In the perfonimnco of any w'ork to be done 
under this contract, and further agrees that no laborer, workman, or mechanlo in his employ or in the 
employ of any other person doing tho work herein contracted for shall bo permitted or requrod to do 
more timn eight hours’ work In any one calendar day, except iu cases or extraordinary emorgoncy, 
canted by Are, flood, or danger t o life or property; [and ho further stipulates that each laborer, work¬ 
man, or meohanio employed by him or his snlicontrootor or ’inj’ other person on or about tho work 
herein contracted for shul receive for each legal day’s work a sum not less than the prevailing rate of 
wages for a day’s work in the sarnt^ trade or occupation In the citv of Yonkers. And this contract shall 
be void and of no oflect if the contractor or his subixmtraotor or any other person on or about the work 
bmin Mntract^l for shall employ ou any work herein contracted for any person who is not a citizen 
ox the United States; and this ooutrm l shall be void and of no ofl'eot unless the contractor and his 
suboostraotora shall comply with tho provisions of section 3 of chapter 416 of tho laws of 1897. as 
amended by chapter 667 or &e laws of 1899]. 
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These clanscfl were required by acts of legielatur© to he iiisorted in all contracts 
for public work. Since the decision of the court of appeals in the spring of 1901 
declaring the provision of the l^w relating to the ]»revaiiing rate of wages to be 
unconstitutional, the parts of the above included within brackets have been eiimU 
nated from the contracts. 

IV.—EMPLOYMENT OF ALIENS ON RAILROADS. 


A further inquiry was made into the eiiiploymeiit of aliens as common laborers on 
railroads and the larger public improvements in different Htates. The object in 
view was to find what wages were paid; whether or n<»t the labor was secured 
through padroni or employment agencies; if so secured, what (leductions were made 
by such agencies from the wages paid; hnally,aH to the extent to which immigrants 
have rlisplac^ed Americans as common laborers on railroads. To this end fetters 
wore sent to State bureaus of statistics aud labor. Tlte results are shown in the 
following table: 


Aliens vmploiied on railroads and pnhlic improrcnieuis in different Slates, 
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Italian, Austrian: 
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Italian, Jiussian, 
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In the above it is shown that tiie employment of tbreign immigrants through 
agencies and padroni is extensively practiced iii the North, both Knet and West. But 
the wages are not found to be unusually low. Very little, however, is brought out 
concerning deductions or commissions for the padroni. In Bridgeport, Conn., it is 
said that the padroni lind been in op(Tation to a groat extent, and that as much os 
25 cents a day for each laborer is deducted. Nearly all street railways in Conneoti- 
cTitare built by contract, and the contractors procure the laborers through padroni. 
“This evil has grown to such magnitude in the State that the general assembly * 
* * has before it 2 measures inteude<l to eliminate the possibility of a ooutinnance 
of the practice.” In this railway construction the American labor has been entirely 
displaced by alien or foreign labor. 

in Maine the Amerb'.an labor in construction of large works was displaced by the 
Irish, then by the French Cauadiaii, and now the Italians brought from New York 
and Boston have displaced all others aud work for $1.25 per day, which is 25 cents 
less than the wages paid to other nationalities. In the ordinary repair of railroads 
no Italians are employed, and in the coustruetioii of short lines, where small gangs 
of mon are employed, the work is usually done by French Canadians, with some 
Irish and Americans. “ It certainly would be a difficult thing at the present time 
to build a railroad of any considerable length without Italian labor.” 

In New Hampshire the labor employed in construoting railroads and section men 
used in grading is largely foreign. Italians are employed principally in constmot* 
ing railroads. The Italians andh'reueh work at a less rate than the Americans. “I 
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do not think that foreign labor haa displaced American labor to any extent, for the 
reaeon that there seems to be plenty of work for all who wish to labor/’ 

In the Southern States the percentage of foreigiiers is so small that there is no 
influence ^om them on common labor for which the negro is employed. 

In tho case of the common laborers on the Pacific coast it will he found that they 
are mostly Chinese and Japanese. In Montana the Japanese are employed on the 
railroads, while at the smelters the Austrians and Italians are employed. The min- 
ingis in the hands of the Cornish and Irish, with a few Italians and Anstrians. Tho 
extent to which this common labor at the smelters is perflirmcd liy foreigners Ameri- 
can labor is displaced. All this common foreign labor is '^shipped into Montana 
through employment agencies and snob mediuius acting in concert with the corpo¬ 
rations and at their instance.” 

In North Dakota it is held that the railroads conld not got American laborers at 
$1.40, 80 the foreign labor is shipped in from Chicago and displaces Americans by 
working for less money. 


V. SYKIAJffS.^ 

The immigration of Syrians into the United States commenced to attain signifi¬ 
cant proportions some 10 years ago, and has grown steadily until at the present time 
there are probably 25,000 of these people in the United States, of whom (5,000 claim 
a residence within the Greater New York. Boston possesses a*colony 1,200 strong, 
and smaller settlements exist in all large cities and in many towns. Such colonies 
are for the most part aggregations of trailers. Only in a few mill towns does the 
Syrian rank as a proletarian. The cities of Lawrence and WorcestiT, Msss., are 
unique (Scranton, Pa., and Paterson, N, .1in lesser degree) among American cities 
ns each possessing a considerable population of industrial Syrians. There appears 
to be a Rowing tendency t<j enroll Syrian workers among the working f(»rces in tho 
textile industries, particularly in silk and cotton mills. Tlie creation of a Syrian- 
Amerioan proletariat, however, is slow, although now apparently an assured fact. 
The strong trading instinct characteristii; of the race militates against the accept¬ 
ance of factory life as a flnallty. It is as a small tnuler (Bbopkee])ar) or itinerant 
trader that the Syrian is better known. Business” is his lodi^star, and in pursuit 
of it he penetrates if necessary the most remote psrts of the Union. No nook 
escapes him, and neither Canada, Latiu America, the West Indies, or tlie PbiU})p!nes 
is foreign to his enterprise. New York, however, always remains his base of sup¬ 
plies, and it is to New York that he plans to return after trying his fortune olso- 
where, for in no other American city does the colony of his })eo])le attain such 
numbers and importance. Notwithstanding tho snpernc.ial BC 0 ])e of his enterprise, 
an unstable, too versatile, and constitutionally indolent temperament tends to 
restrict his energies to tho nomadic and parasitic parsuits rather than those truly 
useful to the community. 

It is asserted by representative Syrians that within the past 30 years four-flfths 
of the young men ol'Mount Lebanon have heeu impelled to seek in foreign lands the 
opportunities denied to them at home, and within the same periml an aggregate of 
1,000,000 Syrians have migrated. Syrians of all factions are practically unanimous 
in asoribiug to the rapocity and misrule of tho Porte this wholesale expatriation. 
While of late years America has become more directly the 'Mandof promise” to these 
emigrants, Great Britain, and her Asiatic dependoneies, the South American repub¬ 
lics and Egypt, together with the Mediterranean oouutries, have absorbed large 
numbers of the exiles. 

So far as ^e United States is ooncomed it is primarily to American missionary 
eflbrt and advice that we owe the diversion to these shores of so large a portion of 
thisstream of dissatisfied Turkish subjects. The influence of tho Protestant roissions 
in this direction can hardly be overestimated, and has been the means of iutrodneing 
thousands of Syrians to increased opportunities. Broadly speaking, the well-inten¬ 
tioned efforts of the missionaries have been abused by their prot6g^B. 

Nine-tenths of all Syrians arc Catholics, belonging to tho Greek or Maronite 
branches of the Boman Obnroh and to the Metawile and other Catholic sects. The 
majority of ^ose coming to America are Orthodox Greek Catholics, the Maronites 
being next in number. 

But very few Druse and Mohammedan-S^an families come to this country. A 
relatively large proportion of the Greeks and Maronites have coquetted with Prot¬ 
estantism in one way or another; usually perhaps through missioua^ offers to 
secure an education, and particularly a knowledge of Engush, for their ohil^en. 
It is these alleged proselytes who Have contributed largely to bring into relief the 


* Isfonoation ftimlabed by Mr. James Forbes, district agent of Charity Organlaatlon Bodety, New 
Tork. 
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intringicrily soTvile cliaractor of tlie Syrian, his ingratitude and mendacity, hie 
proetitutioii of all ideals to the huckster level. Ko sooner arc they landed than 
they HOok the commitment to institutions of such of their children as have not 
attained working age, usually importuning returned missionaries and their ftiends 
nntil they sncceed. Tney then, as a rule, affiliate themselves with some Protestant 
chnrch or mission, abandoning such connections when no longer deemed necessary 
or profitable. Oases are not infrequent in which a bright young prot^g^ has been 
educated at a theological seminary here for the express purpose of returning to 
preaoh the gospel ana when graduated has coolly repudiated his contract upon the 
plea that he could do better Iiere iu trade. 

The versatllo genius of tlie Syrian, as evidenced alike in his cosmopolitan scope of 
trading eutorprise and his readiness to use religion as an expedient, is reflected iu 
tbe principal coucossion he is willing to make to occidental competitive methods. 
As has beeu said, the Syrian, due perhaps to climatic infiaenoes, poBseBses an 
ingrained indolence better suited to oriental bazaar methods than to American 
business life, and though entering into direct competition with Americans and 
men of other races in America only in a small degree, he finds it neoesBary to make 
a ooncossion, the more significant when we consider woman’s position in the Kast. 
This cousistB in sending his wife and daughters, or the wives and daughters of his 
countrymen, out to peddle from door to door the silks, mgs. bijouterie, and an* 
ti([ues in which ho traffics. 

A few Syrians are honest enough to express themselves as ashamed of and opposed 
to this system, but the majority, and this is especially true of the wealthier ones, 
continue to employ it as a profitable adjunct to their hnsinesB. The usual defense 
of such men is that the superior iutelligenco of their women and the fact that they 
call only at the homes of the welbto>do insures them against both insult and mis¬ 
interpretation. 

Notwithstanding snch excuses the system has beeu justly exposed to severe criti¬ 
cism—the begging propensities (»f the canvassers having contributed to this elTect— 
and the more hypocritical Syrian merchants now protend to deprecate the practice, 
affecting to speak contemptuously of the hillfolk from the Zable district as being 
the principal ofienders. The trul^ is that the poor Zable folk arc in this merely tbe 
imitators, when not directly the dnidges, of their wealthier compatriots. The real 
offenders are merchants (so called) whose cupidity and indolence, reenforced by an 
exaggerated patriarchal authority, enable, them to make this use of the pleasing 
appearance, glib tongues, and insinuatiDg manner of thoir women. The latter, how¬ 
ever naturally disinclined at first, soon liecome habituated to the work, tbe younger 
women especially liking the travel and excitement. Particularly does this class of 
Syrian realize the worst attributes of the parasite—the man brutally arrogant to 
the poorer members of his own race and fawningly servile to Americans and oil those 
from whom he considers there is something to be gained; the women mendacious 
and intriguing, flitting from the White Mouutains to Palm Ueach, from Mackinac 
Island to Hot Springs, as the soasou varies, following as closely as possible the 
wake of the wealthy. 

With the peasant people it is different; tbe instincts of self-preservation and 
emulation argue for leniency in judgment toward them. It often happens that the 
principal asset of a peasant immigrant family consists rather in a claim to kinsbii) 
with some more prosperous member of tbeir race than iu tbe small amount of cash 
and belongings tney bring along. Such a claim based upon tlie patriarchal system 
which retains much of its vigor in Mount Lebanon soon becomes little more than a 
tradition—and an inconvenient one—in tbe eyes of Americanized Syrians materially 
prosperous. 

Nevertheless, such claims still force a certain recognition and are apt to be met by 
the extension of small credits, enabling some member of tlie family—usually the 
hnsbaud—to commence peddling with an English understanding companion, or else 
secure transportation for the family to a mill town where they have Iriends. If the 
man goes peddling, his wife and ohUdreu will find shelter with some poor family 
from their own village, and the woman and girls turn tbeir attention to the mann- 
facture and sale of the lace which all Syrian women and girls can make. Desperately 
poor—for the making of enough lace to sell on Fourteen^ street for 25 cents will take 
6 hours, and receiving little or nothing from her wandering husband whoso inoome 
at*the iMst is very small—the Syrian luotlier attempts to emnlato the example of her 
wealthier kin and sends her elder girls out with satchels of lace in the hope of real¬ 
izing better prices by going from door to door in the residential parts ol the city. 
Snob a course leads naturaUy to begging and ultimately to action by the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

It is not alone iu the matter of begging under the guise of peddling that the poorer 
Syrian ranks as an imitator—in the matter of the ** boarding seboor’ ‘ he is as insist¬ 
ent and teioky as his more prosperons relatives. Cases have been known in which 


^ Borne public or privato Inetltatlon like l^ew York Juvenilo Asylum, OathoUo Protectory, etc. 
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Syrian families of this class have applied for the commitment of 4 ont of 5 children 
within 20 days after landing, all details as to alleged residence, widowhood, etc., 
being carefully ‘Mixed up” by hucksters common to the quarter, and despite many 
rebuffs have iinally succeeded in having thti children accepted as charges upon 
private benevolence prior to departure of parents and elder child to a mill town. 

At the present time it is a rare thing to und a young man or woman of the q^narter 
who has not passed several years in the ^'school.” Education is not primarily the 
benefit sought, a relief from natural responsibilities (rarely justified) is rather the 
reason, the nomadic life led by so many Syrians and tho nnfortunate association of 
institutions with missionaiy training schools in the Syrian mind infiuoncing tho 
result. 

No such anxiety is shown to take iulvontuge of the public day-school system; loss 
than 100 Syrian children are regular pupils at the public and parochial schools of 
the quarter (Manhattan). As a rule these pnpils are regarded as merely “ bright” 
rather than as possessing the aiiplication noceRs.'iry to hocome scholars. Home years 
must elapse before the influeuce of day-sclio<tl education will have had a chance to 
make itself felt in the <juarter. A Syrian educational society, supported chiefly hy 
American Protestant effort, luaiiitniiis a day school in which Arabic-speaking chil¬ 
dren are prepared for entry into tlie primary grad»*s of the public schools. The 
attendance is small and irr(‘gulai'. 

Throughout the country the same ]medileetion of the Syrian parent i’or tho “board¬ 
ing school” prevails, though naturally not so strongly expressed outside of New 
York, and not so a])parent in communities in which the «Syriaii approvimatos to tho 
industrial rather thai\ to tlie nomadic type. In so far as morality is concerned, tho 
Syrians in America compare quite favorably with other nationalities. Early mar¬ 
riages are the rule, and thehridoof lo has usually boon affianced by her ])arontH for 
several years previous to the event. Caf6 gossip, an iinportaid; factor in Syrian 
social life, acts as a deterrent of flagrant scandal, although wlien such scandal does 
occur, public opinion appears to accept the situation coniplaiHantly. 

The Syrian in New York has luniRod himself in the tenememts of the old First Ward, 
from wltich he has <lispoasessed an undesirable Irisli population, tho remnant of 
which torments him. Homuiod in by tho Dromlway businoss district to the east, 
Battery J’ark on the south, the North River on the west, and tho Cortland Htre(*t 
ferry and contiguous business section upon the north, the Kyiian (piarter in Man¬ 
hattan coviTs an area coni]»ri8lng in effect four blocks u))on lower Washington 
street and overflowing into tho short side streets. 

Long threatened by the invasion of the skyscraper,” this injiuodiato touemont 
section has reuiuined almost undisturbed for the past 50 years, although surely des¬ 
tined to become a region of “ skyscrapers ” at a future date. The Syrians appreciate 
this, and a considerable numimr of tho well-to-do liavo removed their families within 
recent years to South Brooklyn, retaining their plat^es of business upon lower Wash¬ 
ington street. The poorer immigrants, both beciause of tliese business ostablish- 
nients and nearness to the BargoOffico, naturally cling to tho first established 
colony. 

The tenements of this (inarter are, as a rule, old and in bad condition; nor does a 
Syrian occupancy improve them from a sanitary stand])oiDt. Tho poor Syrian con¬ 
tracts to pay $5 to $7 for two rooms, anti as his family is usually a large one, and the 
rent out of proportion to liis income, he resorts to overcrowding as a relief. Some¬ 
times he is able to got one room for ^ a mouth, and proceeds to crowd his family of 
7 persouB into it. 

It is not extrai»rdinary to find 6*or 8 women making their headquarters in such a 
garret, their husbands away peddllug and their children in institutions. The 
entire number seldom occupy the room upon any one night. Tho Syrian pays his 
rent, and is accordingly oousidered a good tenant by agents of a certain class. He 
at least is sober, and seldom gets into “ trouble.” The one Syrian who attempted to 
nm a hotel in the quarter was glad to surrender his lioonso and save what rebate 
he could from the failure. 

The American cooking stove is the first now necessity which impresses itself upon 
the Syrian immigrant’s mind. It is often months before the ueed of a bed makes 
itself felt: a rug or blanket upon the floor snfQcos for sleeping purposes. A few 
chairs and sacred pictures, together with a lamp, are next accumulated, and poor 
households are not much more ambitious in the way of fumislungs. The better 
class (so called) of Syrians pay from $8 to $20 rent for their living rooms and $20 to 
$100 rent for their stores. A certain luxury is often apparent in the rugs and cur¬ 
tains fonnd ill snob homes, but in the furnisbings little else that is not American in 
tone and of a cheap class. In cleanliuoss and sanitation the homes of supposedly 
well-to-do Syrians approximate quite too closely to those of the poorer class. In 
this respect it may be noted that a majority of the wealthy Syrians in New York (of 
whom there are a score reputed as worth over $10,000 and up to $40,000) are of peas¬ 
ant extraction and have concentrated their energies upon the dollar rather than 
npon the better aspects of Americanism. 
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As to oitizenship, there are not more than 300 fnlly naturalized Byrlan-American 
citizens in New York City, but this is rather l>ecau8e of the oolony^s youth than 
because of any disinolination for the privileges of citizenship upon the Syrian’s part. 
The younger men become cltizeue and vote the Republican ticket as a ^‘business¬ 
man’s ” ticket. 

It should be borne in mind that the Irish-Americans of the First Ward are Demo¬ 
crats. No strong organization^ political or otherwise, may be lookod for among the 
Syrians, the envies and Jealousies of those peojde Merving invariably to wreck such 
attempts, whatever their inception. Such has been the fate of a dozen relief and 
bonovolont societies established in the quarter, as a result of advice that the Syrians 
look after their own poor, at least to a reasonable extent. Tho societies in question 
have generally been as short-lived as ill-managed, and notoriously was this the case 
with a day nursery subscribed for by Americuus and managed by Syrians. 

Despite inherent disorganization, a “revolutionary party" exists, and has a local 
press which immolates the Forte at intervals, but is reputed to savor somewhat of 
Idackmail. 

Relatively the quarter has a largo number of jonriialH, it being the ambition of 
every faction to bo so represented. 

Apart from female and inissionary influence, there are. Synans who seek to acid to 
thedr incomes by ‘‘placing" their iinmigrant conntryiimn, and were the assertions 
of these fellows as advocates of Syrian “ help " borne out by experience to a reason¬ 
able extent we might witnciss tho dovelopiuont of a “]»adr<»n<'” system. Fortunately 
there are reasons why such a development will not take placte, of which “supply 
and demand " is tho principal one. 

The Al'iuenian immigrants resemhlo the Syrians in thoir inclination to trade rather 
than industry. The majority of the estimatt^d 15,(M)0 in the- country are traders. A 
large numhc'r of thorn worlc for large Arnienian linns dealing in oriental goods, 
'riioi'c uro a number of ATu»eniaiis in New York who are oigarc'tte nmkors. Some are 
working in the silk factories, and there are small storekeepers scattered through 
the country. Tlio poorest of tin'Armenians do not come here. All who come are 
former husiuessnien who have been persecuted and driven out by the Turks. They 
come, intending to stay and Im'couio Americ'au citizens. It is c'stimafed by a 
loading ArmenuMi that there arc 1,.50() Armenians in Now York, 2,001) in Wor¬ 
cester, Muss., 2,000 ill llostou, 100 in Philadelphia, r>00 in W'est Hobcjkon, 300 in 
Paterson, and 300 iu Chicago. In Worcester, Now York, and rhiladolphia they have 
thoir own churohoH. 

The manufacturing intc'rcsts of tho Syrian in Aim'rica arc confined almost exclu¬ 
sively toonequartoriuManhattanjandareiucroasingtomootthedomandsoftbeSyrian 

trade throughout the country. Combs, bnisbes, bat pins, razor strops, bibs, tuckers, 
aprons, wrappers, garters, Huaponders, tuotb]>ick8, crucifixes, and small peddlingtruck 
generally, iamiidc, and practically for the Syrian peddling trade only. The manu¬ 
facture of these articles is (;arriea on in lofts, ainl rarely in tenement houses. The 
wages paid, mostly U]iou a piecework basis, average to $3 per week for women 
and to for men. Ocoaaioiially children under age are omj'loyed, but as a rule 
tho Syrian is too shrewd to expose himself to possible penalties. Tho supply of 
cheaj) Syrian labor is ubimdaiit in the <|nartor, and none hut Syrians are employed 
by Syrians. While from 15 to 20 per cent of the Syrian popuhition iu America is 
dependent upon textile-mill work at the jirescnt linio, the Syrian as a mill worker 
still remains ah experiment. His docility as a proletarian is ottset from the man¬ 
agerial standpoint by his fatalism—if driven too hard he simply lies down. Less 
vigorous than the French Canadians, I’oles, and “American-born ” mill-workers with 
whom he compotes, ho is much less f(*ttcred than they. Worked too hard or paid 
too little iu the mill, he becomes a peddler; a member of no “union,” he still has at 
his command iu traditions—always retaining their hold longest upon a peasantry— 
resources which, among his own ]icople, csiii hardly ever fail to secure for himself 
and family at least tlio necessities of existence. Employers claim to pay to Syrian 
workers the regular scale, and this clsim is not seriously disputi'd by non-Byrian 
textile workers—the fact appearing to be that the textile wage scale is already as 
low as the subsistence level, and the Syrian not tending to raise that level. Instances 
have occurred in which silk-mill owners have used Syrian help in attempts to break 
strikes, but only rarely and as a war measure. Tho Syrian does not, os a rule, 
dcvelppinto a valuable mill adjunct, cither as a strike breaker or otherwise. Appear¬ 
ances indicate, indeed, that mill owners have been to some extent the victims of 
cajolery in relation to the value of Syrian help. 

in a silk mill in New .lersey where JSyriane and Armenians have recently been 
introduced there are about 25 warpers, about 25 twisters, and about 26 fixers, all 
<>erinan or American, and their wages run from $14 to $18 a week. They were the 
first to come into the business and have an organization which is protecting the 
price of their labor. In other mills there is a uomber of Italians and Jews recently 
introduced. 
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There are about 40 winders; Amerioan girls for the most part. They bo^ at $2 
a week. The Syrians and Armenians are emploj^ed in veeaving, the price mr wMoh 
in the last four years has declined about one-third. The wo^ ibr which formerly 
12 cents was paid is now 8 cents. In 1900 occurred a strike in the shox> against a 
reduction in wages. The factory was closed for ten weekS; when Armenian and 
Syrian labor was brought from New York and other places to replace the former 
labor. There are now about 250 weayerS; 150 of whom arc men and 100 are women. 
The men. since the strike are divided as to nationality about as follows: 50 Jews, 
25 Armenians, 25 Syrians, 15 Germans, 20 Americans. The 100 girls are divided in 
about the same proportion, except that there arc more Americans among the girls. 

A largo number of tho weavers have ^eir wives working with them in the fac¬ 
tories, and a number of wives take work home. They receive about 40 cents for 75 
yards, and can earn irom $3 to $4 per week. Using one loom a weaver can make 15 
yards of goods, and using two looms he can make 30 yards a day, at from 6 to 11 
cents per yard. On the ll-cont goods ho can not make 15 yards, so that ho is able 
to earn about $8 to $12 a week. Tho minority of tho weavers earn $9 a week. 

The proprietor states that the Syrians have an instinct for weaving, and learn it 
very rapidly. They come to tho mill, and, as a rule, liavo to work about a week 
without pay; then they earn from $3 to $12 per week—men, women, and children. 
The mill proprietor rents them small frame houses near the mill for $9 per month. 
A large majority of them live in this settloiuent. They are .apparently clean, thrifty, 
and fairly temperate; from all reports make (}niet, ))eaccaole citizens. The proprie¬ 
tor lunch j)refers them to Armenians or Italians for his purjioso, aftd as his business 
increases no will bo glad to increase his force of Syrian operators. Now and then a 
Syrian will apply for wtjrk, and they will give him an opportunity to loam, but if 
he hnds he is not capable of learning he gives it up, and they never see him again. 
It is supposed they retuni to Now York. 

The problem of labor oigani/ation is especially diOicult where tho Syrians and 
Armenians arc concernod. The other uatioualitles 4listniBt them. It is claimed by 
tbo <^rganizerH that they can got ahmg very well with the Germans, Irish, Jews, 
Italians, and Americans, hut not with the ^‘Turks.^’ However, the j>rice of labor 
has come down to such an extent that the Syrians are now dissatished, and have 
recently made their first ovorturos to get into line with the other nationalities. 

Notwithstanding what is said above, the decline of wages in silk weaving in New 
Jersey can not bo ascribed solely to the iniluence of immigration of Syrians and 
Armenians or of other nationalities. The seoretory of the Silk Association ofAmerica 
in his report for 1901 (p. 29) speaks of the surprisiug develonment of the industry in 
Pennsylvania, and a8ci'ib<‘S it to “ tbo abundant supply of female labor. In New 
Jersey, for instance,” he says, “the p(»rcentage of men operators employed in the 
silk mills is 47, the percentage of women 48, and the percentage of onildren5. In 
Pennsylvania the respective percentages are as follows: Men, 24.4; women, 53.6; 
children, 22.” These factories in l^onnsylvauia are nsually in country districts. 


GITAFrEK Vlll. 

IMMIGRATION FROM CANADA. 

The position of Canada with reference to immigration into the United States is 
twofold: First, the inovoment of Canadians across tho border for permanent resi¬ 
dence or temporary work in the busy season; secoud, the roar entrance, whereby 
European and Asiatic immigrants, who would be barred at the American ports, 
nevertheless effect an entrance. The latter phase of Canadian immigration prop¬ 
erly belongs to a description of the administration of the Bureau of Immigration, 
and will bo found in later pages dealing with that subject. At this point it is pro- 
X>osed to consider only tho immigration from Canada proper, and Itsenedt on Ameri¬ 
oan labor. 

The points at which Canadian immigrants enter the United States are mainly 
Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, and Sault Sic. Marie. Intermediate railway stations of 
importance are those along tho frontier of Maine, Vermont, and New York. Many 
immigrants enter the States by way of tbo Great Lakes. The ferries at Detroit and 
Buffalo require only 6 to 15 minutes in transit. Consequently large numbers of peo¬ 
ple making their homes on the Canadian side cross over daily for their regular 
employment. At Detroit about 500 or 600 Canadians come over every day on the 
ferries and go back at night, while about 50 Americans work on the Canadian side. 
Those who come from the Canadian side are usually laborers, but they include also 
large numbers of stenographers, typewriters, and olcfk& 
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llie oogt of living is about tho same in Canada, except that rents are oheaner; 
probably no more so than in the subnrbs of Detroit on the American side-~Wind.sor 
being practically a suburb. The Americans 'who work on the Canadian side are the 
higher grade of skilled laborers—foremen and the like—and often their pay is higher 
than that of Canadians in the same lino. On the other hand, tho pay of Canadians 
working on the American side, while it is usually the same as that of Americans, 
yet in several trades it is claimed that employen prefer them because they are more 
subservient. 

In general, wages on tho Canadian side, especially in cities like Toronto, are about 
the some as in Detroit. Consequently there is not the inducement for immigration 
that formerly existed. The skilled trades whore the greatest complaint is made are 
those of bricklayers, carpenters, plasterers, and clerks. The bricklayers claim that 
during tho summer season half of the bricklayers in Detroit are Canadians. The 
wages since 1898 have been $3.(10 for 8 hours; prior to that time they wore $3.50 for 
9 hours. Corresponding wages in Toledo are $4; Chicago,^: Denver, Omaha, and 
Kansas City, $6. 

Canadians do not out wages, but by llooding the market they keep tboin from rising 
to the standard of other places, such os Toledo and Chicago. Wages in Toronto are 
about $3 per day of 8 hours. 

Formerly the bricklayers* local union (diargod an initiation foe of $20, which kept 
unt Canadians, but since they have joined the international union an initiation, fee 
paid to the Canadian local permits Cauadians to work on the American side, since 
they belong to tho same international. The bricklayers had a strike in 1894 and 
many Canadians came in as “ scabs.” Tho carpenters were similarly affooted m 1890, 
when the strike was weakened by the immigration of “ scabs.” The plasterers have 
not been seriously interfered with, not more than 3 or 4 Canadians having come over 
in the course of a year, and very lew scabs. They have had no dispute in 14 years. 

The plumbers are not adected. Clerks complain more than any other occupation. 
Pattern makers do not complain to any extent. Wages in the large towns in Canada 
are eij^ual to those in Detroit. 

•SlioomaKors do not complain, since tho organization is growing in Canada faster 
than in the TTnited States, especially at Hamilton, Toronto, and Montreal. 

The increased business prosperity, creating a demand for labor in Canada as well 
as In the United States, has weakened the pressure of immigration. The main 
trouble Is in the time of strikes, and Detroit has been free from tnese in recent years, 
owing tu the blotter organization of the trades council. 

It is very generally agreed that the Inspection at Detroit under Mr. C. C. MoGlo- 
can, who was immigration inspector from May, 1893, to March, 1897, was effective. 
Ponnerly largo gangs of French-Canodians would cross tho border accompanied by 
the agent of contractors for the lumber fields. Mr. McGlogan put a stop to this. 
Practically nothing of thiskind is now done or has been done for 5 or 6 years. Onan 
average, 200 Canadians were deported oi^ch year, bat the number has now declined 
until there were in 1900 only 18 deportations. At the present time nearly all of tho 
laborers who come have been thoroughly coached, and those who have been sent 
back are only those who have actually stated that they are contract laborers living 
in Canada. 

The law does not give power to send back '‘birds of passage,” and in the opinion 
of the inspector and loital l.abor roprcBontatives it should be amended so that such 
immigrants who come over during tho busy season and then return to Canada during 
the winter can bo deported by the inspectors. Such a law would compel them to 
move into Michigan and to locate and become local consumers. It is claimed that 
a serious evil is done to the business of Detroit in that so large a number of Cana* 
dians, earning their wages on American soil, spend the money they receive on the 
Canadian side. 

At Buffalo the oost of living on the Canadian side is much less than on the Ameri* 
can side. A house and garden at Fort Erie or Bortbie renting at $5 or $6 a month 
would rent in Buffalo at $15 or $16 a month, and rents as cheap as Canadian rents 
could not be obtained on the American side without going 14 or 15 miles. Quite a 
number of former Canadians now living in Canada on account of cheapness had 
lived already on the American side for 5 years in order to obtain their citizenship. 

The occupations particnlarly afifected at Buffalo are those of bnishmakers, pias¬ 
ter^, lathers, machinists, bricklayers, and stone masons. Canenters who work 
Ibr $1 a day iu Canada, whose wages were formerly $2.50 in Buffalo, are known to 
have begun work at $1 per day in order to get a foothold. Employees in the bntton 
factory who receive ^.50 to $4 per week at Berlin, Ontario, receive $9 at Buffalo. 

The Canadian immigrant at Boston comes by way of steamship from Yarmonth 
and Halifax, the lines at the present time being the Dominion, the Atlantic Railway 
and Steamship Company, the Yarmouth Steamship Company, and the Canada Plant 
Line. In the year ending June 30,1900, the numl^r of Americans and aliens arriv¬ 
ing in Boston from Canadian porta was 26,424, and the number from Europe was 
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15,754. In the Hummer of 1900 the steamehip rate from Canadian ports, owing to 
rompotiifion, was reduced from $7.50 to $1,50, which caused an increase of some 6,000 
in the arrivals. The following table shows for the port of Boston the arrivals from 
Canada of Americans and aliens and also the arrivals from Europe: 


JrrivalM at Jhston from ('anadiau and European porU from dale when service was taken 
over from Masmtihunells State hoard. 


Yuur I'luliug J«m«» 3»— 

Ameriunus Aliontt -b. 

from i in>m 

Caniulu. Canada. ^ ' 









1808 . 

laflo. 

1900 . 

12.239 1 19,802 12,227 

13,710 1 20,522 10,227 

IK, 070 ! 120,424 ir.,7r>4 

1 1 


‘ JluU« from $7.rj0 1o $1.50 round l.r))i hi Hiiiiitiior cf 1899. OoiitinuoH hiuiio to jiTOHont tinio. 

Coiupotitiuu uf Dominion-Atlaiitu: HaiI^sav. 


Canadian immigration at Boston includoH practically the Name psoplo every year 
They come in the fall to look for work on farms and getting in the t^ropH, and in the 
spring as liNhernion and lumbenuen. AIho large nnmhois of carjicnlers ccune from 
Nova Scotia. This ih tho trtidc most seriously aflV cted by (hmailiun immigration in 
Boston. Many Nova Scotian carpenters have moved to Boston tind taken up tbelr 
pormanout roHideneo there. Owing to this Canadian immigration llio carpculcrs^ 
union ih the weakest of the building orgaiiizatioiiH. and tho leawt com)H-toiit to main¬ 
tain a scale of wages. Tlie following table ]>reBont8 by inonthH from July, 1899, to 
March, 1901, tho urnvulH of Amoricana and aliens from Canada. It will he seen that 
the arrivals of Americans (niniuly tourists) increased in the mouthK of Angust and 
Septtmiber, while the arrivals of Canadians is largest in the 8i)riDg and fall, owing 
to the reasons already stated: 


Arrxvah at lioston from Canadian jwrU. 


Month. 

Amoricana. 

AiionH. 

1890—July. 

1,0(>r» 
5,155 
0.779 ! 
1,400 
31.') 



2,738 

1 C,22H 

4,020 
1,285 
1,243 
700 












1,819 
2,482 
1,723 
1,700 




351 


908 



18,070 

20,424 



it. 274 
10,308 

1,996 

2,276 
3,059 
8,586 











207 



225 

1 

1,970 

1 



At the railway stations along tho Now England border complaint is mado of the 
immigration of lumbermen and log drivers. In the report of the Immigration 
Investigating Commission in 1895, daring the industrial dojiression, it was staU^d 
that the annual influx of these men was very disastrous to the wages of American 
lumbermen and a growing menace to tbeir prosperity. Wages had been greatly 
reduced during the past 10 years and bad reached so low a point as to make it well- 
nigh impoBHiblo for American lumbenuen who bad families to keep them in the 
ordinary necessities of life. These lumbermen hod usually worked in the States 
before, and all denied com mg in under contra<*/t. 

Largo numbers of women and iDrls cross at these railway points to work in tho 
factory towns of New England. The influence of this immi^ation is described in 
the preceding pages dealing with the toxtile industry. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE KOREJCN IMMIGRANT IN NEW YORK CITY. 


[rrepurcH Ity Kate Hohladat Claqiioun, Ph. 1^.] 


TLo probloniB arising from fortiign immig^tion are OBpocially andpoonliarly prob- 
loniB of tho largo citioH. In thorn the immigrants are first rocoivea; in them they 
Hottlo in large proportions, for longer or shorter periods, if not permanently; and in 
tlioni tho pressure of great masses of population throws into situations of unusual 
BtroHB and strain tho incoming ])Coples subjectod to it. 

Of all tho great cities, Now York may ho regarded as perhaps tho most intimately 
concerned with these ]»rol)lcms, since of the 19 million and odd foreign iniinigrants 
who have come to these shores since tho beginning of oiir immigration records no 
loss than 13J million, or about 71 per cent, have entered at that port, and no incon- 
sidorahle proportion of this largo number have remainod there. 


FIRST PERIOD. 1B21-1870. 

T1h 5 immigration problem, nsnally thought to be a comparatively new one, ren¬ 
dered more critical by tho newer races now coming in increasing proportions, was 
outlined in all its features in IJie jteriod of British, Irish, and German immigration, 
and at tho very beginning of that periotl, too. 

Tiiat first notable influx of immigration which catised the Federal Government to 
make the first regulations as tn passenger traffic on tho seas, and to ('stablish tho 
first regular record of alien arrivals, promptly called forth general eomplaints of 
the evils of immigration, surprisingly such as wo hear them to-day. 

The managers of tlie Society for the Prevention of Pauperism in tho City of New 
York speak thus in 1819: 

First, as to tI»o omigranlH from foreign coirntrics, tho managorB aro compolloil tt> spook of thorn in 
tlie langoagu of iiHtuuiMhtuoiit tuid approheusion. Tliruugh tlos inlot pauperism throatuns ns wit h tho 
most ovorwlielniinc cxinsoqueuces. Vruni varioiia oausos the city ot liew york i-. Ooumoil to ho titu 
luiidiiig plnco of a great portion of tho Furupeau population who are dall)’ /locking I o our country fur 
u plm^e of perniaiieut abodo. TIiIb city is the greatest liuporilug capital of Die Uxiited Stutes. luid a 
pi)flitioii from w'hu'h a departim^ into the interior Is generally ironaidcrwl the most oasy amt prac¬ 
ticable. On being poNseased of a muro extensive and active trade than any other coDimercial ompo- 
riuin in the TJuioii, it naturally occurs to tho minds of emigrants that we poasusM groat moans of 
omployniont. Our situation is pe‘'.uliarly healthy, and no local ohiociioii, eithnr physical or moral. 
uxIhU to nrrost tlie approach of foreignui s. Tho pnisent state of Europe coutributes in a thousann 
ways to foster unceasing immigration to the Tliiilod States. * * * An almiist iunumerahle jiopula- 
tion Iieyond the ocean is ont of employment, and this has the elfect of increasing the usual want of 
employ. This country is tlie resort o*' vast numbers of those needy and wretched beings. Thou¬ 
sands are continually restiiig their hojies on the refuge which she otfers, lilled with delusive visions of 
plenty and luxury. They seise the earliest opportunity to cross the Atlantic and land upon our 
shores. * * * 'Wliat has been tbo destination of this immense aooeBSion to our population, and 
where is it now ? Many of these foreigners may have found emplo.^eut; soiiiu niav have passed into 
the interior, but thousands still romaiii among ns. They are ireuuently found destitute in our 
streets; tliey seek employment at our doors; titey are found In our almshouse and in our hospitals; 
they are found at the oar of ou' criminal tribunals, in our Bridewell, onr penitentiary, and our State 
l>rlHou. And wo lament to say, that they are too often led by want, by vice, and by habit to form a 

g halanx <>f })Itmder and depredations, rendering our city more liable to increase of orimes and our 
ouses oi correction more crowded with convicts and felons.* 

And, cnriously enough, at this sanietinie, when population on this great continent 
was a mere fringe alon^ the Atlantic seaboard, the same anxiety waa felt that ie felt 
to-day to get the immigrant out of tho ** crowded’^ cities into the country beyond. 
It was said in 1817 :*•* 

Wo have room enough yet; let them come. * * * But tho omigranta should press into tho 
interior. In the present state of the times we seem too thick on tho maritime frontier already. 
Within there is ample and profitable employment for all, in almost any branch of business, and 
strangers should be encouraged to seek it there. 


* Second Annual Report of tho Managers of the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism in tho 
City of New York, 1819. 

‘Niles's Register, YU, p. 359. 
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An evil especially felt and directly ascribed to the foreign immigrant was an 
increase in sickness and the death rate in the city that accompanied the increase in 
iminigratioD. 

The connection between foreign iiniiiigratiou and diBeaee in New York City had 
been noticed, indeed, before immigration began to be a matter of pnblic record. As 
far back as 1769 a pestbonse was establiehed in New York, especiallyfor the 
reception of diseased emigrants.^^^ 

In 1795, when yellow fever carried off 730 persons in New York City, at least 500 
were foreigners, 452 belonging to one Catholic congregation, some of whom liad been 
so short a time in the country that the pastor, Kev. Mr. O’Brien, did not know them.' 

The city inspector, in his report for the year 1816, noting the great mortality of 
the summer oi that year, attributes it partly to the excessive heat, but also to the 
constant inilu.v of immigrants, many of whom were of the poorer class and uuao> 
customed to the climate.^ 

In 1834 an epidemic of smallpox broke out, which was accounted for by the intro- 
ductioD of it from abroad ^‘among our poor and filthy jiopulation.” * 

By 1837 the connection between immigration and the death rate seemed so 
important that the city inspector, in his report for the year,'' devoted considerable 
space to an analysis of deaths and causes of death according to place of nativity, 
showing the especially high projiortion of deaths among the foreign born from two 
great causes—consumption of the lungs and typhoid fever. 

From this timu on city inspectors call attention again and agaii^ to immigration 
as the cause of disease, and their reports, taking them year after year, in fact show 
that nearly ono-half the deaths by cunsnmption were of the foreign part of the pop¬ 
ulation, and that more than one-third the whole number of deaths were of foreign¬ 
ers.'* 

Commenting upon the death rate of the period from 1846 through the next 10 or 15 
years following, the city inspector, in 1860, points out that in 1851-52 there were 
1,6.S9 deaths in the city irom typhoid fever; in the same years 5iK),593 aliens landed 
at the ])ort; tliat the largest auunal number of deaths evf5r reported in New York 
from dysentery and diarrhea were during the period of greatest immigration— 
1847-1855; lliat, in fact, the rate of mortality from these diseases varied directly with 
the amount of iinmigratioo; and that the largest number of ’deaths in the city in 
any one year from smallpox were in the period of greatest iunuigration.’ 

Much of the disease ascribed to foreign iminigratiou was caused by bad conditions 
on shipboard during the passage. From the very beginning of immigration to this 
country—from the time <»f the early explorers and the original colonists—one who 
embarked for the voyage across the Atlantic did it at serious risk of his life, not so 
much from pirates and shipwreck (although these were eonmion perils of the deep) 
as from disease. Accounts of early voyages show that it waB<iuibe a matter of course 
for a ship to lose from 10 to 30 per cent of her passengers by death from disease on 
the passage,-and to land the remainder in a broken-down and enfeebled condition 
that nndtted them for some time, if not permanently, for active occupation on 
shore. The disease most common oii thesevoyages was the typhus, “jail,” or “ship” 
fever, the latter familiar title showing bow closely the disease wns associated with the 
ocean crossing, and was due to the neglect by shipmasters of the most rudimentary 
sanitary requireuieiitM, of luilure to provide fur vontilatiuu, cleanliness, and whole¬ 
some or sufficient food. And so when iminigratiun was heavy, typhus fever 
appeared on the voyage as a naturai cousequeuce. The severe outbreaks of this 
disease at the time of tlie great outpouring in the late forties were partly ascribed 
to the miserable condition of the emigrants when they left home, but largely to the 
crowding and bad ventilation of vessels and to the insufficient supply of food pro¬ 
vided for passengers. At this time it was said that “scarcely a vessel has arrived 
with Irish oiuigrants without having the disease prevailing on board, and in some 
instances as many as 40 or 50 have died on the v^sel, and more than 100 sick have 
been landed at quarantine from one vessel. Hundreds, too, whu have passed the 
inspection of the health officers and been permitted to land, come up to the (dty 
having the seeds of disease already implanted, have sickened within from 1 to 3 
weeks, luid being freqnently.kept in town by their friends, oontributed to spread 
the disease and infect the localities in which they sojourned.”* 

These bad conditions led tu various United States regulations dealing with pas¬ 
senger traffic, and in 1847 a bureau of imraigration was established bythe State 


’ J. FranoiB, Hiatorioal Diaooarae^. 108. 

•J. H. Griacoui, M. 1)., Hiamry of the YlaiUtlona of Yellow Fever at New York, p. 7. 

*City lus{>«(;tor'8 Ku^rt of lutermenta m the C’ity aud County of New York for the Year 1816, 

p. 11. 

* Annual Keport of Interments in the City and County of Now York for the Year 1684, p. 16. 

* Annual S^ort of Intennenta in the City and County of New York for the Year 1837, p. 480. 

* Dr. John H. (Trisuom, Sanitary Condition of the LaWrlng Population of New York, N. Y., 1845. 
'Annual Report of Interroenta for 1860, p. 228. 

'Annual Report of Interments, 1647, p> 104. 
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Kew York to provide againet eanitary and other evils arising from immigration, hut 
the death rate from diseases oausod among immigrants by the passage over continued 
high. 

In 1853 Asiatic cholera broke out in immigrant vessels, and led to demands for 
further United states legislation to remedy such causes as could "be traced to anv 
state of things on shiiiboard, such as defective ventilation, bad or insudicient food, 
or too large a number of passengers crowded together.” ‘ 

Such legislation was enacted in 181 k>, providing for a limitation of passengers car¬ 
ried, by tno tonnage of the voascl—1 pusseuger being allowed for every 2 tons—pro¬ 
viding for space, for ventilation, for stated supplies of food and water to passengers, 
for ciuanliiicsB, and for inspoctioii at the ports to see if all oundltions were complied 
with. 

This act seemed to be more efi'ectual, and by 1858 it was said that the sanitary 
condition of the imiingrants had greatly improved,while 1864 it could be said 
that the diseases engendered by "coniine<l air, tilthy habits, i>a(l fare, and long voy¬ 
ages,” which at one period tilled the hospitals with tlie sick and dying, had been so 
reduced as no longer to be a source of serious apprehension.^ 

Other circumstauces than those of the ot^eau crossing wj^ro, however, responsible 
for the connection made iu the ]iublic mind between the foreign immigrant and the 
city’s high death rate. 

The general situation as regards the health of the city and the foreign-born popu¬ 
lation at this time was suiumed up by Dr. John II. Griscooi iu his report as city 
inspector in 1842 as follows: 

It. will not, it. iH prcn»nir<l, bo diaputoii that New York contains n lorper proportion of iiihahitants 
of forei^u hivtli liuio auy oity la the UtutM StaU*H, and this fact anBUTuea, In oounectioii with tbe 
mortHblyortiiecity.eMpuuiuily with tlio disease under couaideration ((:unsumi>tioii),u vital importance 
as attoi'ting its HHiutnry reputation. 

Honi arc <'oiisroirated antiios of foniliruers drawn from their homes by various causoH, and im»stly 
in soun-li of h livnif;, uUurvd by tim tlat.torlnp expwUitiona hold out to them of a“tVo» roimtr.v.’^' 
They briui; witli thorn dost itiitiuu, nusory.sml too often disoasoolroudy taken root. If m (lood iieulth 
when Kt Iiuiuo. the sttH'ortitg, jiriNatiuii, and cbme confiiieuiout incidciital to tlio voysae nircly 

fail to ougoiider d souse, ospiioijiliy tevova and discam-H of the Inugs, from tbe ettecta of whit h they 
fr<tqu»‘nllv uev cr recover, and tlieir hroktm couatitutioiis are tlins rendorod ii fertile soil for the genii' 
iuution of seeds of now disunseH wldc-b future circumatenceM may plaut. Ostracised, they soou expo' 
rionco the «lepres«iug etleot-s of being Htraiigers in a strauge laud. IgDorojit of where to look for a 
support, tbouauiids are east ufioii eburlty for a moagoraiid uiicortaiD Bubsinteiice. Living iii crowded 
iipnrtmonta, ill crumbling toutuneuU, and narrow stTtatts. aud upon food poor in quality ami stinted 
in quautity, tlioy are peculiarly exposod to inroads of diseaao.* 

And later in the report Dr. Griseom announces it as his conclusion that "the first 
among the more serious causes of diseased general health * * * is the crowded 
condition, with inButhcleut ventilation, of a great number of the dwellings ot' this 
city.”'* / 

It is difficult to trace the immigrant to bis first dwellings in this city. Enough 
is known, however, of the gener^ growth of tbe city to give opportunity for a tol¬ 
erably close guess as to where he weut and what quarters he had. 

Jly the close of the eighteenth century the city was growing rapidly toward the 
north, streets were being raised and paved, and tbe doidc i’rontage extended farther 
into the water. The docks in process of construction became gathering places of all 
sorts of tilth, forming about the city a belt of offensivenoss along the river front 
from which^ it may be Hup))Osed, the well-to-do were ready to draw back. In the 
neighborhood of the docks were a large number of old wooden houses, many of 
which, built before the raising ami paving of tbe streets, had their lower tioors 2 or 
8 feet below the surface of the pavements.'* This was particularly the case at the 
southern end of the island, in the First, Second, and Fourth wards; but in other 
quarters, too, other ofi'ensive neighborhoods had grown up. 

In sneli neighborhoods disease nourished, 'i'he outbreak of yellow fever in 1795 
"prevailed ou the borders of the East Kiver, in the low streets and what was for¬ 
merly the swamp, and in the narrow alleys.”^ And iu such neighborhoods, evi¬ 
dently, the immigrant population found their first homes; for it will be remembered 
that it was in this epidemic that so large a proportion—500 out of 780—of the vic¬ 
tims were immigrants, most of them newly arrived. 

By 1820 a cellar population had come into existence In New York, as we know by 
accounts of a malignant fever that broke out in Bancker street, all cases of which 
^^Sfire noted to be of residents iu cellars. These, however, were negroes, not foreign 
Emigrants. 


'Beport New York Commissiooer of EmigretioB, 1863, p. 140. 
sReport New York CoramiRsioner of Eniigration, 1^, p. 240. 

* Report of New York AsBociatioD for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 1864, p. 45. 

* Annual Report of Interments, 1842, pp. 156-167. 

* Anntud B^ort of Interments, 184^ pp. 160-161. 

■Dr. John H. GriseonuHistory of Yellow Fever, p.8. 

'Br.John H.G]d800JD,aiatory of Yellow Fever, p. 7 . 
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Tho y«UoW‘fever epidemic of 1822 drove the well-to-do population uptown to 

Greenwich Village,” and shortly after that time the growth of the city woe so 
groat that builders wore taxed to their utmost to i^rovide houses for all who wauted 
them. 

The busiuesH district was growing to the north, with Broadway as its main axis, 
and in the course of this growth, well-to-do residents of the neighborhoods en¬ 
croached upon moved still farther to the north, Imviiigtheir substantTal dwolliugs to 
bo occupied by the poor, who found it desirable to remain near the business district 
that atlordod thorn a livelihood, and who, to save expense, crowded themseives 4, 5, 
or 6 fauiilieH-togethor into a structure adapted to the uses of one ‘family only. And 
**tho p<»or,” as years went on, were more wid more exclusively the foreign born and 
their children. 

Hy 1834 overcrowding was recognized as a serious evil. Gerrelt Forbes, city 
inspector for that year, says that, t<»gether with intemperance, the most prominent 
cause of the inci-etise. of deaths over the increase of I he population which he has noted, 
Is ‘^t.ho crowded and iilthy state in which a gre:i.t portion of our population live and 
apparently without being sensible of their condition.” 

Former good residence districts that were gradually being changed into crowded 
quarters of the jjoor w'crc, notably, along the west side, up toward Greenwich Vil¬ 
lage, and in the center of llie city, the old Fourth Ward, with its many fine old 
mansions. 

North of the city hall, and to the oast of Broadway, a neighl^orhood of evil 
notoriety ha<l come into Ijeing by a somcwliat dilfoicnt order of growth from that 
described ai>ove—in the famous 8ixth Ward and its little less notorious neighbor on 
the north, the Fourteenth. 

The Sixth Ward w.as never as good a residence district as some others in the (uty 
on account of its peculiar topography. The ‘‘Collect,” a deeji pond in a deep baein, 
covereil a considerable portion of itsaurfaco, and while, in itsuatiiral state tlio pond 
added to tbo attractiveness of the locality, in 1800 the city began to fill it in, and 
from that time to 1810, when the work was finished, the sjiot was a center of ofionse 
and filth. 'I'ho placid was made a common dumping ground for earbago, dead 
animals, and all sorts of trash; a circumstance that would naturaHy hinder the 
development <d' the neighborhood as a good rosideoce district. On the high land 
above this pond some good houses were probably erected; and an old print showing 
the “Five l*oiuts” in 1827 re]>rcseut8 some good and substantial looking dwellings. 
But a large number of the houses erected in this quarter were shawling frame 
structures, built on made lain!; and the famous touement stroerte about the “Five 
Points”—Baxter, Park, and Mulberry—were laid out over the very site of the pond, 
or along its edges. 

By 1830 the Sixth Ward had become notorioue for crime and disorder, and by 
18:41-35 it emerges into especial publicity as a long-settled Irish neighborhood, in 
the course of the Irish riots that marked thoeo years and that bad their center here. 

Ill this ward au epidemic of “coutitiued fever” (typhoid) broke out in 1837. A 
physician, describing this epidemic,; said that the cases occurred in the midst of a 
poor population,‘‘principally Irish and t?erman, whose habits * * • are more 
or less filthy, and who lived cruw'ded together, with a family in every room iu the 
house, and sometimes more.”' All cases ocenred west of tI)o Bowery, whore there 
was far greater crowding than to the east of that street, and all ooourred in base 
meut dwellings, or iii'st doors with no basement or collar benontb. 

A month or two before the outbreak of this opidemio the mayor of the city, Aaron 
Clark, writing to the common council, on .hine 5, iu regard to the disease likely to 
bo occasioned by immigraiits, said that “if they have it nut with them on arrival 
they way generate a ])Tague hy collecting in crowds iu small tenements and foul 
hovels.”’^ 

His prognostication was fulfilled, it is seou, w'ithin a very brief period. In the 
summer of 1842 a number of cases of typhus fever of a severe type occurred in a 
building iu the renr of No. 43 Elizabeth street, in the Sixth Ward, “under circum¬ 
stances,” said the physician reporting on the cases, “which left no doubt of its 
local origin.”'' The picturq^Le gives of the surroundings of these cases sho^ us 
the general features of a housing system for the poor that bad developed itscSf hy 
this time: 

The front building, a Bmall two-story frame bonee, -wns partly ooenpfed by the proprietor or leslm 
of the building hh ali<[oor store aud partly enblet to tioveral Irish families. A. covered alleyway 180 
to the rear building. This was a double franm house H stories in hoich|a It stood In the center of 
the yard, ranged next the fence, where a niinibor of pigstys and staolM bad surrounded the yard 
on 8 sides. From the quantity of filth,.liquid and otherwise, thus caused, the ground. I si^ose, had 
been rendered almost impassable, and to remedy this the yard had been oom^etely hoardea over so 


> Dr. John H. Grisoom, Sanitary Condition of the Laboring Fopolation, 1815, p. 16. 

> Sanderson, Bepublican Landmarks. 

* Dr. J. H. Grisoom, Sanitary Condition of the Laboring Population, p. 18. 
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that the earth oonld ncFwhero be seen. Thtwe boards were martially decayed, and by n little pruaure. 
even In dry weather, a thick, eroeuiah fluid could be funded up throngh thoir crevloes. The central 
building was inhabited partly oy negroes. In this building there occurred in tiio course of 6 weeks 9 
oases of typhus fever. * * * At niy solicitation the iudemiau of the ward visited the building, 
the number of pigs about the establishment M'as reduced to that allowed by law, and chloride of lime, 
whitoM'ashliig, etc., liberally and assiduously employed. 

In this example is seen the original ‘^tenement house —the old-fashioned frame 
house, onre occupied by one family, and now turned over to occni)aucy by man 3 % In 
the rear of this, to occupy a part—probably a largo part—of the original yard, had 
been built up a big barrack, expressly for tenement uses. In this a new stage in 
the dcYolopment of the tmienieut-hoaHo aystem is seen. Such barracks were not 
necessarily erected on lots already occupied along the street line by older buildings, 
but they were in many cases. Nor was the roar tenement always a barrack build¬ 
ing. It was often the origiual building on the lot—perhaps a one or two story frame 
shanty, in front of which was oroctc<l a barrack building. Sometimes, too, the 
rear buildings were irregular little t^ame strnctnres run iii> in the rear of the lot to 
fill the space loft by a ftont tenement. Uut in any case the “roar” tenement was, 
as a rule, less desirable than tlie front tenement, and, as in this example, was fre¬ 
quently given over to a different and inferior—that is, less prosperous—race than 
that which occupied the front tenement. 'ITils, too, is a typical feature of the tene¬ 
ment system as it developed. And it will be noticed that the whole tenement was 
leased and controlled by nm'. man, who sublet the separate apartments occupied by 
tlie inany'^ families tilling the tenements. All of these features played an im])ortaut 
}>art of tbeir own In the development of the tenement system. 

The earlier type of toiicuueiit house—tin*, old mude-uvor family residence—was 
re8])ousibie for tlie beginnings of a great “collar population,^’ whose wretchedness 
was a continual tax upon the sympathies and eonscieiiee of the well-to-do, tiirough 
a long aeries of years. The conditions under which they lived are almost incredible 
to-day. Dr. Griscom says, in 1845: 

Tlio moat oUctimIvo of all places of residenco arc thecellara. It ia almost impoaslblo, when oon* 
tcmplutiog the vircnniRtauoes and conditiouH of tbe )»oor Ixifeigs wliu inhabit these holes, to maiutaiu 
tlie j>ro]iof dogree of calmuess requisite for uthorough insjieotiou of tboirniise.ries, ami sonud Judgujoiit 
ivHpuutiug tom. You must descend to them; youinuet f(M>l the hlantof foul air as it mei^ts your faue 
on upouing the door; you must grope iu the dark or lioRitate until yonr oyo becomes occnstonied \a> 
t he gloomy place, tucuable yon to find your way throngh the entry over tbo hrokon Hoor, the boards 
ot which are protected from your tread by a luuf inch of bard dirt; yon iiiuHt inhale the suflocatiiig 
vnpor of the ueateil rooms; and in the dark, dim recossos eiidcuvur to tind the inmates by the Huuud 
of thoir voices, or chance to nee their tigurus moving between you luul the Hickrriug light ol u window, 
confed with dirt and festooued with coowobs—or, u iu ecarch of nn invalid, take cure tliat you do not 
fall full length upon the bod with her, by stumbling against tbo bundle of rags and straw dignidod by 
that name, tying upon the dour, under the window, u window there is; an«r>ill this and niucli luoia 
beyond the reach ot my pec mimt be felt and seen crayon can apiircoiuto In its full forco the niuumful 
and diagnstlng conditfon iu w'bich thouMnds of the subjects of our (tovermoent pasK tbeir lives.‘ 

The use of cellars, begun iu the old single-family roBidence, occupied by muny fami¬ 
lies, was continued in the tenement hoase proper; but as the big barracks wore built 
iu greater and greater number until the esU fbr houses was more adequately met 
without recourse to underground apartiuentH, the cellar rcsideuceH decreased. 

From the specially constructed tenant house, placed on the front or rear of the 
lot, came the “courts” and “alleys” in which tenant bouses wore crowded upon 
every available foot of spare ground. 

The city inspector, iu his report for 1845, said that iu oomparison with the older 
type of dwellings, with their crowded cellar apartments, the new “courts” were 
“ luxurious and economical residences.” But Dr. Griscom, iu liis report for 1842, 
had joined the “courts” with the collars in their harmful iniluencos upon public 
health. 

These, indeed, were largely responsible for th.at part of the higli death rate among 
the foreign born which was caused by cousumptiou, as the immigrant ships had boon 
largely responsible for that part caused by typhus. Dr. Griscom says: 

The annual reporta of the city inspector show that nearly one-half the dBatlm by cnnanTnption are 
of the foreign part of the population, and that tnore than one-third the whole number of deaths are of 
foroiguera. iSuoh an immense dispro^turtiun can only be nccouiiled for uu the supposition that some 
extraeoiinary causes of death prevail among the strangers who coiqn to reside among us. Now it is a 
pretty well ascertained tact that a large majority of the cellar and court populatluo of this oity consists 
of persons of foreign birth and tbeir children; of the dispunaary patients abontOO per cunt are natives 
of j^er countries, and if it were possible Ui ascertain the parentam) of the children receiving aid ft'om 
, AiMS institutions we should find a larger proportion than this airectly dependent upon foreigners. 
TRero itf nodoubt that 7.Sper cent of them areeither emigrant eor theohildren of each. l*ut these facts 
side by side, then, and we coniinned in the conclusion that the domiciliary condition of these poor 
beings, the confined places in which they dwell, the unwholosotuc air they breathe, and their filth and 
degradation, are prolific sources of au iminensu amount of distress and sickness, which In tbeir turn 
serve by the loss of time, of wages, and of strength, to aggravate the misorableness of their condition, 
to increase the danger to the punlic health and the bur^n of public and private charity.* 


Sanitary Condition of the Laboring Population, pp. 8-9. 
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Fnrtlier teatimony is given to show that it was not ao mnch the original condition 
of the immigrant as the wretched dwelling he had to live in that caused the high 
rate of sickness and death among foreigners in the city. 

The city inspector says in his report mr 1860: 

The farther fact shonld be adduced that inoat of tbo chndren who arrive in thie city from foreign 

S orts, although sioTering from the effetda of a protracted voyage, bad accommodations, and worse fare, 
o not bring with them any marked disease lioyond those which, with proper care, nursing, and 
wholesome air, conld nut be easily overcome. The causes, then, of this excessive mortality must be 
sought for in this city, and are readily traceable to the wreti'hed habitations in which parents and 
children are forced to take u]) their abode; in tlie oontracted alleys; the underground, murky, and 
pestilential cellars; tiie tenement house, with its hnndreds of uccupanis, whero eatdi ctmks, eats, and 
sleeps in a single room without light or ventilation, aurroanded with tilth, in an atmosphere foul, fetid, 
and deadly, with none to console with or advise, or to apply to for relief when disease Invades them.^ 

Immigration was somewhat cheeked during the wur, hnt even under those cir¬ 
cumstances house hniiding in the city did not keep pace with the populatiou, and 
the close packing of tenauts in confined ({uarters still brought '^disease, dcmorali- 
Kotion, and death as their consequences.- 
Conditions were ao bad that in 18^4 leading citizenH of New York formed thorn- 
selves into a ** citizens’ association,^’ for the purpose of investigating and reforming 
the prevailing evils. A aubcominittee, known as the “council of hygiene and public 
health/’ undertook a thorough sanitary investigation of the city, and their report 
affords us one of the most vulnahle studios of city conditions and a city population 
that has ever been prepared. • 

The committee found, as to the tenement system in general, that the— 

tenant bonnoR of thiH ciTv arc unlike th(> habitiitioiiH ot^enpit^ by the poorer i^Iukmos in any uLber city, 
pnncipHlly in the following roepocts: 

1. Tnat the occu]iaiitH havo Iohh pcraonnl int^vroat in and control over the cliHnioter, clcanllnceH, and 
RarroundingH of their domicilii than iti usual in other uitiee. 

2. That the rate of crowding, both an regards tlio allowance of area and of uir space to each person, 
far exc(H.4s the ordinary dogreos of aggregation of tbo poorer ciaHsoH in otbur cities. 

it. There is less eone.ern und expenditure for tbo welfare of the tenants, and at the sanio timn a 
higher rate of rental for dotui<-iles, than jirevalle in other cities. 

4. There is relatively, as well as ntmierically, q vnally larger popuiatUm dwelling in crowded tenant 
houHes in l^ew York than in uu,\ other great city.’ 

The total populalioii of New York had doulded in 20 years, and the groat majority 
of It—the lauoriug and poor classes—had “ become more aud more eoncentrateti upon 
given areas and iu particular streets and districts.'’ In a sanitary survey of the city 
by the council, completed in Docomber, 1864, it was found that the total uumher of 
tenant houses was 15,1109, and the average unmber of families to each was T,*;. The 
number of persons residing in tenant honses and cellars was 495,592, to which should 
he added those in smaller hahitatious, attics, stable lofts, etc., whore insnificiont 
area and air space wore found.*' 

At this time the tenant houses of the city were nearly all found within an area of 
4 square miles, and certain parts of the city showed a density of population greater 
than that of any parts or wards of Loudon or any other European city. 

As compared with tenements of former times, those of this period were built to 
a greater height in stories, there were more rear tenant houses erected hack to 
back with other buildings correspondingly situated on parallel streets, and oourte 
and alleys were more encroached upon and narrowed into unveutilated, uuligbted, 
and well-like boles between front aud rear tenements/' 

The accompanying table shows the distribution of the tenant-house population 
throughout New’ Yo^ at this time, and gives some idea of the relative proportmnof 
tenement-house dwellers to the total population. It must he noticed, however, that 
the total population given in the table is that for 1860, while the tonaut-house 
population is that of 1864. Consoquoutly the proportion of tenant-house dwellers 
to total population based on these figures would be somewhat too high. As the 
population increased only about 16 per cent in the w'hole decade fTom 1860 to 1870, 
liowever, the disproportion is not so groat as it uiigbt be. 


•Annual keport of Interments, Now York, 1S60, Doo.Nu. 5. 

» Keport of A. I. C. P., 1805. n. 51« 

■ Keport of the Council of fiygienn and Public llealth of the ClUsens' Association of New York, 
second edition, 1866, p. Ixlx. 

* Keport Council of ITygieue, p. Ixix. 

■ Keport OouuoU of Hygiene, p. ixx. 
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Table 2.— Tenmt-'houiepopulaiion in 1864, 

(Compilbd from Report Council of Hygiene, 16di, p. 849, and Report Hew York State Te&oment*Houie 
OommieaioD, 1895, p. 278.] 
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7 

7. 
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?■ 
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9. 
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6 
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81 
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8j 
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27,587 
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25 
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16. 

40,170 

33,650 

1,257 

31,500 

25 
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1,890 
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341 
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57.462 

30.099 
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35,869 
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8 
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571 

16,007 
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«! 
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27|1 
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Zi 
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49,017 

86,870 

1,020 

80, 875 

353 

7,299 

T 
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61,725 

32,544 

006 

31,845 

32 
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About thiR time it was observed not only that poor people wore coucentratod in 
certain districts, but that they were more or loss Hu;;regated according to natiunall- 
ties. Anti in 1867 it was noted that tbo social relations of the foreign to tbo native 
])opuiation bad materially ebauged; that the foreigners no longer blended with tbe 
native stocks to become incorporated witbtbein.' 

*' Sn largo are tlio aggregntions of ditt'oveitt foroicu natioualitloR,” the report goea on to aay, “that 
they ]io loQgerooutbriu to our hablta, opiuious, oud iiianuera, but, uu the contrary, create for thorn* 
aolvea dlatiDct communftiea, alnioat us Iniporvione to Atnericau aentiruouta aud i&fiuenceH aa are the 
iuhuhitantH of Dublin or Hauthtirg. . . . They havu their ow'd tiieators, reoreatioua. amuaemeDte, 
military and national orgaulzatiouH, to a groat estout their own aehoule, cburchua, and tradu aolona} 
their own oowapapera aud periodical Utoratare.'* 

These foreigners had at that time in the city 73 churches of tbeir own, 35 news* 
papers in 5 languages, and many charitable institutions for tbe benefit of their own 
people. 

The lieport of tbe Council of Hygiene, above referred to, shows more or less in 
detail how these foreign populations were distribntod in 1864. 

Beginning at the lower end of the city, where tbe immigrant first enters it after 
lauding at the immigrant station, it is found that the lower west side, one of the 
good residential districts mentioned in describing an earlier period, had been wholly 
converted to a tenement distrii^t of peculiar ofiensivenees. 

The inhabitants of'tiic district were largely of foreign birth: about oue-half the 
population wore Irish, about one-fourth Gormans, the remainder were Americans, 
Swedes, and Danes. About two-thirds of the population were laborers and 
mechanics with their families; tbe remainder were retail shopkeepers and keepers 
of hotels and sailors^ and immigrants^ boarding houses. A large element of the pop¬ 
ulation was a iloating one, consisting of travelei^, immicrants, sailors, and ^'vaga¬ 
bonds without a habitation and almost without a name.”'' 

Many of the tenement houses in this district were the old family residences of a 
more prosperous time, but many were the big brick barracks built especially for 
tenement uses; the former mainly along Qroenwioh street, tbe latter mainly along 
Washington street, which, being made ground, had not been hnilt up as Greenwich 
• vTreet was, with buildings of tho bettor thus affording opportunities for 

erecting this other class of huildings. 

A marked feature of tenement conditions here was the small size of the apaitmentSi 
which insured overcrowding. 

Throughout all these quarters the utmost neglect of all hyriene laws prevailed. 
Typhus fever and measles prevailed here, and proved very fatu; and a list of oases 


I Report A. I. C. P., 1867, p.42. 


Report CouDcII of Hygiene, p. 6. 
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under the care of the principal charitable society of the city, giving names and 
addresses^ shows that this region was a veritable nest of pauperism. 

Following up the west side from Eeade street to Fourteenth, different stages of 
the general process of change characteristic of a great city^s growth are to bo seen. 
In the district already described the change was almost complete; as one passed 
northward, the change was seen in less and less advanced stages. 

From Reado to Canal street the greater nnniber of residents were of foreim par* 
entage. The colored population, once very numerous, had almost disappeared. The 
liouses of prostitution—the fringe that an a^lvancing fashionahle (luarter drags 
behind it—ibr which the neighborhood had once been famous, were rapidly disap¬ 
pearing, the former occupants of these houses being replaced by foreignern, who in 
Miru were being croAvded out by the growth of the business district.* 

I From Canal to Spring street, west of Broadway—a district containing tbo lower 
ends of Thompson, Sullivan, "Woosterj and Greene streets, of malodorous memory— 
the inhabitants wore about equally divided into Americans, foreigners, nuduegrocs. 
The majority of the retail stores were kept by foreigners, who were said to bo *^au 
industrious and hard-workiug people.”^ The AinericauH were well to do, living in 
their own honses, while the negroes were a poor, lazy class. Houses of ill fame 
were more numerous hero, w’hcre the change Lad not jiroceeded so far, sind the 
inmates were “composed of nearly all nationalities, not excepting our owu,”^ 
Thieves, pickpockets, and gamblers abounded. 

From ypring street to Houston, Irish and Germans comprised a largo part of the 
inhabitants. A Ioav negroes were found here, and nmny houses of proBtitntiou of 
the better class, as the district was in thovicinity of the great hotels and tlie jdacos 
of public amuKoiuent. From Houston street to Cliristojiher street, the inhabitants 
were mostly of the luhoriug classes, presumably with a large Ibreign intermixture. 

Between Christopher street and Fourteenth, lay the former “Greenwich Village,” 
and hcri' an e catch up Avith the native born on their journey northward. Tlie ])opu- 
lutioii of this district contained, in IStU, probably .a larger proportion of native-born 
roHidcuts than any in the city, Avith the exception of the Fifteenth Ward. Few 
wealthy iamilics were found here; most of the inhabitants were tradc8i>eoijIo, clerks, 
mechanics of the better class, and ('artnien. 

'fhe tenant bourn's throughout the distri<‘t from licade to Fourteenth street were 
mainly 2 to 4 story brick dwellings, from 20 to 40 years ohl, built for one family. 

There avnto, besides, some of the small, rickety, old frame dwellings, of the tyjic 
alnuwly noted in the Sixth Wanl, and a few of the barrack type, mostly in very bad 
condition. Rear tcuenieuts of the lowest grade wore to bo found iu considerable 
numbers. 

From Fourteenth to Fortieth street, the foreign population is soon to have entered 
the district side by side with the native impulation in a very literal sense. J^assing 
over GreenAA'iih Village, they had traveled up tho western edge of the district above 
as th(^ native born were traveling up its eastern edge—the center of tho island; and, 
as tlm foreigners were now coming into a regiou not already thickly built up, the 
brick barrack was the prevailing type of tenant house. Here then grew up tlie 
eharucteristic “barrack” evils and hero were to bo found some of the worst and 
must extreme types of that class of buildings. 

The insjioctor for the district UetAN'een Twenty-sixth and Thirty-third streets 
describes a H<iuare almost covered with front and rear tenements, and depicts 
vividly the terrible sanitary conditions that natorally arise, from lack of ventilation 
and sanitary conveniences. 

Ho says: 

III n maioritv of roar toueuiouts * * * tlio apartments are ilirty, dark, and uninviting, often 
rooking with lAth. the M'alla wholly innocent of M'hitewush, and the atmoepbore imprecuatud with 
thodiaagreoablo oaor so peculiar to tenant houses. In some the sun never shines, and the apart- 
liioiita arc ho dark that unless seated near the window It is impossible to read ordinary type; and 
yet tho iiispectui' olleu hears tho hackneyed expression, '‘TVe have no sioknoss, thank God,’’ uttered 
liy those whoso sunken eyes, ntde cheeks, and colorless lips speak more eloquently than wonis of 
tiie uni^ml(^ eoiiditiun inevitably resulting from tho absence of pure, fresh air and the gi'iDoral light 
of the sun. * * * Xhe tonants seem to wholly disregard personal cleanliness, if not the very (irst 
principles of decency, th(dr general apiieorance and actions corresponding with their wretched 
abodes. * * * This indifl'erenoe to personal and domiciliary cleanliness is ^uhtless acquired from 
a long familiarity with the loathsome surroundings, wholly at variance with all mural or social 
inijirovomeut, as well as the first principles of hygienic science.* 

The foreign residents of this district were mostly Irish, with a few colored peopffrv, 
intermingled. 

Going still farther to the north, above Fortieth street, still another phase of 
foreign life iu the <uty is seen. By this time the foreign population had fairly 
outrun the native population, and throughout the sparsely settled district of the 
upper west side, on the broadly stretoliing vacant lots through which the streets of 

>Report Couuoil Ryg., p. 25. ‘Report Council Hyg., p.37. ‘Report Council Hyg*, p.24&. 
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a latoT time liad Dot yet been cot, od tbe minlatnre crags and peaks tbat dotted the 
ground a foreign squatter population had erected its dwelling. 

In the New xork Times of November 21, 186i) it was said that there was then— 

A popnlatlun of 20,000 on tbU island that pay neither rent for the dwellings tbuy occupy nor munio* 
ipal taxes as holders of real estate. They comprise that portion of the population known as ‘^squat¬ 
ters.’* In one ward, which we need not name, they combined a year or two ago in suiheient nunibere 
to control the election for alderman and counciliuen. We ore not altogether sure that they oon not 
control the mttlorlty of votes In the samo ward to-day. 

Those 20,000 exempts [says the inspet^tor of the council of hygiene, who gave in his report the 
above extract from the Times] exeivlse, by favor of the comniou council, the right of free pastare for 
cows and pigs. The public pound has been voted a nnisanoo; the keepers thereof a double-distilled 
nuisauce. ■ • * The “freedom of the city’’they liold to embrace * * *> likewise the right of 
revising the general municipal aurvpvs. * * » Xho dwellings of the “exempt” population at 
frequent intervals hold possession of too pnblic highway. At snudiy* points they take half the car¬ 
riage rood, the owners no doubt holding to the view that whuro a dang cart can pass along there Is 
ample nccommodation for any other species of vehicle.' 

The squatters^ dwellings, which were scattered irregularly around without refer¬ 
ence to lot or to street houudaries, were theshanties^'so familiar to au. earlier 
generation of New Yorkers. 

I'he shanty [says an insitertor of tlte council of hygiene] is the cheapest ann simplest domicile 
constructed in civilised communities. The typical shanty is built of rough boards, wulch tunu the 
iluor, the sides, and the roof. It is built citlier on the ground or but little raised above it. It is from 
0 to 10 feet higii, and its ground area varies much in dillerent cases, but is always of moderate extent. 
It <‘ontainB nu ttrojilace or chimney, but a stove, the pi])e from which passes through a hole in the 
roof. It has from 3 to 11 or 4 W'iiiduws. with singlo sash, each containing frum 4 to C panes of small 
sise. Some shanties have hut 1 room, others an additional small apartment, used as a mMlroom. The 
bettor Hbiinties ni'C lathed and plastere<l. It is evident that to the occupants of tlie shanty dumiciH- 
ary and )>erHonal cleanliness is almost itnpussiblo. In uno room are found the funniy, chairs, usually 
dirty nml broken, cocking utensils, stove, often a bed, adog or cat. and sometimes more or IeBsponltr 3 '. 
On the outside, by the door in many cases, are pigs and goats and additional poultry. There is no 
sink or drainage,'aii<l tbe slops are thrown upon the ground.^ 

It is secD, then, that the Bhuuty could be about as filthy as the tenant house proper, 
but this advantagCj at least, it bad over the latter—it housed, uHiially, only oue 
family, aud, standing free on threo sides at leas^, admitted much more fresh air and 
sunlight. 

The shanty population of the upper west side was, in contrast to the lower west 
side population, largely composed of Gormans; but many Irish wore found here also. 
Many W(To day laborers, employed by contnietors in grading, iiaviiig, and sewering 
the streets, and m the removal of rook, or in excavating for public piirposos. Some 
wore employed iu the stablos of the city railroads and stage companies, or in Central 
Park. 

In this district, there were also some brick and wooden tonoments, inhabited by 
mechanics, by drivers and conductors on the city railroads, and by many of those 
engaged in retail btminess on the avenues. In tbe wooden tenements Gorman fami- 
lioN i»repondoratcd: iu the brick, Americans.^ 

Having traced tne progress of the foreign population up tho west side, wo may 
return to tho lower part of tho city. 

In 1864 tho Fourth Ward could show some of tho worst types of the tenement 
houses in the city. Many of tho old residences had boeu torn down and replaced 
by the big touemont barracks. One of the most notorious of these, known as 
‘‘Gotham court” in Cherry street, was 34 feet wide in front aud rear, 234 feet long, 
and 5 stories high. This immense block bad at one of tbe long sides a clear space 
of feet separating it from a similar structure forming part of tho “court;” on tho 
other side a clear space of 7 feet divided it from the roar of tbe huuses on ]2oo.sevelt 
street. Hemmed in, iu this way, the “court” could receive the smallest modicum 
of light and air, and disease was bred here freely. This house represented about 
the average sanitary condition of tbe tenant bouses in the district, although fi’om its 
si>:e it was the most notorious among them. 

The inhabitants in this district, on Oak, Cherry, and Water streets, on Oliver, 
J auies, aud Koosevelt, were mainly Irish of the lowest and most densded class. 

The Sixth Ward at this time couldlay claim to themostexclusivcly foreign popula¬ 
tion of any district in the city. Americans constituted less than 5 per cent of the 
whole number. Of the foreign population, Jhe Irish constituted 74 per cent; the 
reniAining 26 per cent were mainly German Jews aud Italians, llie German Jews 
dealt iu old clothing and made Baxter street tboir headquarters: the Irish kept 
*,fn*uk shops, liquor stores, groceries, etc.; the Italians wore ragpicaers, and organ 
gnnders.'* By this time about one-third of the tenant houses iu the ward were of the 
“barrack” t;^e, containing from 10 to 50 families each. The remainder were very 
old wooden structures, some quite small, containing 4 to 8 families in as many rooms. 
Many of these houses were used as lodging bouses, as many as 30 persona being 
packed into a single room. * 

* Itoport Council Hyg., p. 293. ■ RepoH Council Hyg., p. 303, 

‘lleportCuiuiciiHyg., p. 800. * ^lieportCooncUHyg., p. 77. 
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Ill the Fourteeuth Ward, just to the north, one>half of the inhahitants were of the 
lower orders, mostly Irish and Germans, the former nationality predominating. 
Here also were to he found the old wooden houses used us tenant houses, and the 
new brick barracks. 

At Houston street, the northern boundary of the Fourteenth Ward, the tenement 
district of the central part of the city may be said to have ended at this time, the 
ward above, the Fifteenth, containing a population almost entirely native bom and 
comparatively few tenant houses. 

To sec the remainder of the tenemeut-houso population we must now turn to the 
east side. 

The Seventh Ward, lying along the East Kiver, and formerly a good residence 
neighborhood, largely settled by Quakers, was by this time changing to a teneuieut 
district. A few of the former well-to-do residents still lived in the central portion, 
but the population was now maOe up priue.ipiilly of mechanics, longshoremen, and 
sailors. In the eastern part of the ward were many crowded tonnmenti houses of the 
newer type, hut must of the teneuieut population lived iii old-fashione<l 2 or 3 story 
dwelling houses, not built Jor teiieimuits. The population hero was mainly Irish, 
with a sprinkling of other nationalities timong the sailors and longshoremen. 

The Tenth Ward, just to the north of the Seventh Ward, was at this time the one 
distinctively and exclusively Gt^rmau district, in the city. Here this people had 
rushed in such numbers as to make it profitable for landlords to erect many new 
tenement houses, and fewer of the old, dilapidated houses wereto bo found here than 
in other quartors. The now tenant houses were said to be of iiretty good character. 

Tlie Thirteenth Ward, to the cast of the Tenth Ward, was densely crowded with 
the working classes, the majority of wlmm were Irish; Germans ranked next, and 
Americans last. Only one-iourth of the buildings were tenant bouses. The ward 
showed a high rate of Hhikness and mortality, owing to the overcrowded and ill-veu- 
tilateil dwellings and to the ignorant and carole-ss habits of the peo])lo themselves. 

To tbe north, from Uivington to Fourteenth street, iix the Seventeenth and Eleventh 
wards, a Oomian population was pressing in, rather more numerously in the part of 
the district adjoiuiug the Tenth Ward northward to Seventh street and eastward to 
First avenue. East and north of hero the Irish prevailed. The densely crowded 
Eleventh Ward cuutained }irobabl^ a larger artisan population than any other diS' 
trict in the city, in the whole district old and new tenements were mingled and 
conditions were bad. 

On the upper oast side, as in the upper west side, well-tiwlo native residents were 
found toward the center of the city, while poor foreigners were found in the streets 
nearer the nvov. l'T<nn Fourteenth to F<irtieth street the foreign population was 
mainly Irish or of Irish descent, packed in filthy tenements and of the most unclean 
and dt'graded personal habits. 

Above Fortieth street sipiatter colonies, similar to tbojw' on the west side, were 
found, made up of Irish aud Germsxis, and one is noted as far down as Thirty>uiuth 
street and hirst avenm*-, where a slight eminence known as “ l)utch Hill” sheltered 
the colony, aud by its name indicated their nationality. 

It will he observed from this general survey that tbe Irish were scattered pretty 
well over the city, while the Germans were largely packed into one or tM*o crowded 
wards, where they formed a dense settlement of their own nationality, or were to 
be found in coluuies among the squatter population; that in general the Irish were 
to be found rather more frequently on the west side, the Germans on the east. 

Next to bo considered are the social aud moral aspects of tbe life of tbe foreign 
population thus widely distributed over the city. The tenement houses in which 
most of them found their homes were certainly little calculated to develop high social 
and moral types, and indeed brought to bear influenoes working directly the other 
way. 

Physical devitalization led to moral degeneracy. The general lowering of vitality 
duo to the foul air, darkness, and tilth of tbe tenement is aecomjxanied by a depression 
of spirits, a reduction of energy aud ambition. The tenement dweller is not only 
incapacitated for work, but loses interest in it and in the progress of his family; 
resorts to strong drink to stimulate his system, while this in turn reduces his phys¬ 
ical health still further and incites him directly to all kinds of vice and crime. 

The state of physical and moral degradation brought about in tbe teuement house 
became so distinct a type that all observers and investigators remarked it, and sosm^ 
one of them in a flash of genius bestowed upon it the signiheaut, if not elegant, ' 
name of “Tenant-house rot.” 

Dr. Oriscum, as early as 1842. had called attention to tbe “ depraved effects which 
such modes of life exert upon tne moral feelings and habits; ” > and the city inspector 
in 1851 remarks that “tnese overpopulated bouses are generally, if not always, 
seminaries of filthiness, indecency, and lawlessness.”^ 


^ Annual Beport of Intonnento, New York, 1842, p. 161. 
^ ^Annual Keport of Intenneute, New York, 1851. 
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Overorowding of itself led to grave evils: and tlie wliole set of iudnences at work 
in the tenement wore well summed up oy the well-known philanthropist, Mr. 
Charles L. Brace: 

In many quarters of tho city family life and tho feeling of homo are almost unknown: people Hvo 
lu great caravansaries, which are hot and stitting in summer, disagreeablo in winter, and where chih 
dreu associate together In the worst way. In many rooms privacy and purity are unattainable, and 
young girls grow up accustomed to immodesty from thelreariiest voars. hoys nerd together in gangs, 
and Ie$irn thepr.'ictices of crime and v}<te before they areoutof clilfdbood. l&veti the iaborcrs' families 
whooucupy separate rooms in these bnildings havonOHeuseof home. They do notown thehousenorany 
part of it, nor have any interest in it. All that valuabl«> itulostry which in the couutiy a mechanio 
or laborer applies in odd hours to his little homestead la here lost. The workman spends his leisure 
hours in the grogshops or at the corner groceries. Th<» general effect of the system is tho existence 
of aproletairuciass, who have no interest in the ]termaneiit wellbeing of tbo community, who have 
no sense of home, and who live without any deep root in tho aeil, the mere tools of demugognes and 
designing men.' 

For llie oxiBto.DCo of tliotcnoment houseH tlicmsclveR, witliall thoirevil iniluBiices, 
tlie iiiimigraut, the landlord, and tho city have to Hlmro tlio rtispoiiBihility. It is 
plainly evident that the toueiaont housos were called into hemg by the heavy 
demands for housing made by the constant inponrinj; of great masses of immigrants, 
and overcrowding seenieiL to be an almost inevititlde result of this demand, as tho 
immigrants wore very poor and land was <Iear in the city itself, while transporta¬ 
tion lacilities were not ns yet so developed us to permit the city laborer to live in 
suburban districts where land was cheaper. 

But tho landlords w'ere especially to blame for the ill consetinenccB arising from 
tho tenement houscH, as tb<iy were, obviously, tho ones who decided in what way and 
with habitations of wbut character the immigrants’demand for housing should be 
met. Tho immigrant himself vras in no position to dictate terniH. Poor, ignorant 
of the country, ami with immediate need <»f shelter, he Imd 1o take what was pro¬ 
vided for him by the landlord. And the landlord took the utmost advantage of the 
situation by charging tho higho.st possible prices for the i)oore8t poHsible accomnio- 
datioiiH, au<l disregarding every law of health and decency in erecting tho big 
barracks meant for occupation by the poor. 

Snccesslve investigations of tho housing system iu Kew York agreed in showing 
tlio^^grtjudy and mercenary landlord," rather than the helpless tenant, as the primary 
cause ofteuemont evils. 

An inspector for the council of hygiene iu thus rei)orts tbo landlords’ 

methods, with regard to repairs: 

Every expeuditure of uionoy which ^tho law does not force them to is rolusod; and bUndB half 
swung and ready to full .and cruBh M'itirtlio flrut etroiig wind; doors long off tbeir hinges, which open 
and shut by being tnUen up l>odily and put out ol or in tho way; chimneys uh apt to conduct the 
smoke mtu lliu r«>uTu as out of it; staguaiit, seething, overflowing privies, leit nncleansod through tbe 
hot monrliH of Biitinnor, though jiostilenoe itself should lireiul from them; hydrants out of repair and 
flooding sink uii<l entry; stuirs which shako and quiver with every stop as you ascend them; and all 
this day after day, month utter mouth, year In ana year out. 

But the city, too, must hear a considerable share of tho blame for had tenement 
conditions, from its neglect to protect the (community hy adotpiate legislation against 
the cousequences arising from the greed of landlords and tbe ignorimce and poverty 
of tenants at a time when, iu the first hoginiiings of tho tenement system, legisla¬ 
tion could easily have prevented evils which, once having come into being and 
become vested interests, it could not cure. 

In considering tho problem of immigration in New York City, another factor, 
however, has to be taken into cousidoratiou besides those already mentioned, 
namely, the especial characters of the ditferont races re])reHented in our immigration. 

The Irish came among us in especially poor physical condition, owing to their 
miseries and misfortunes at home. This was ]>articularly true of the immigration 
of the forties and fifties, which spread our tenement-house population beyond its 
former somewhat narrow quarters, throughout the extent of tho city. 

Cue reason why the Irish tenant would submit to crowding in tho cities was 
heeauBc ho was used to it at home. An architect, writing to tbe Irish Builder, says: 

The man or woman iKirn in a cabin or fiiuretwlll much prefor Bpending Iheir livoa in one room 
with thoir family, no matter how numerous, to tbe trouble of adjourning tu separate apartments, 
unless, as I said before, example teaches them better, which is uue great advantage in grouping 
dwellings. 1 have seeu in Ireland a horse, 2 cows, 2 goata, grandmother, father and mother, orothers 
erjd sisters, an infbnt in a cradle, all in one apartment. There was an inner room with 2 bedsteads, 
' one ftnswored as a standing for flrkius of butter, the other for seed potatoc's. This was iu many 
places in county Cork, and in Errjs and Tyrawley. Tho late Lord George Hill, in his hook Facte 
horn Qweedore, mentioned the groat dlfflcufty ho bad in getting the tenantry tu give up this grega¬ 
rious methml of living, and at night when tho door of tbe house was shut tne euocts horn want of 
ventilation on tbe health of all, man and beast, must be injurious. The disease known aa tbe head 
flaiU,” which all but depopulated Tory Island, on the coast of Donegal, about 20 years ago, has been, 
not without somo reason, asoribod to this cause.* 


1 lioport A. L 0. P., 1878, p. 83. 


•Eeport A. 1. C. P., 1879, p. 63. 
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While all the foreign population showed a high sickuoss and death rate in Now 
York City, that for the Irish was exceptionally high in comparison with other 
peoples, whether from their originally debilitated condition or from tlioir excep¬ 
tionally intemperate habits or from other causes. 

Pannerisni, it may be remembered, was the principal evil spoken of in that first 
complaint against immigration in 1819, wdiiehnas already been iinotod, and at that 
time the great mass of the paupers were Irish, as indeed has been the case ever since. 

Most of the assisted paupers about whom so much complaint was made in the first 
half of the century just past, were from British and Irish almshouses; and as the 
Irish immigration was so much larger than the English, the Irish ponpors were the 
most noticeable in their efleet upon prevailing conditions. Besides llie actual 
almshouse paupers there was a large class of Irish who, living at home sm h a hand- 
to-mouth existence, by irreguhar anil ill-paid employment, W'ere at any moment liable 
to slip from this precarious footing on the very verge of pauperism into pauperism 
itself, at any little circumstance of change or misfortune. Such a change did emigra¬ 
tion prove to many of them, and the New York almshouses weie filled with Irish 
paupers. It seemed, indeed, as if the burden of pauperism hi New York had been 
transferred directly from Ireland, relieving that country in exact proportion to our 
additional load. It was pointed out that while the State of New York gave public 
aid to 346,518 persons in 1856, Ireland, with about double the population, in the 
same year gave relief to only 304,000 persons, and that the poor rates there were 
rapidly decreasing.' 

Iteports of the private charitable societies and public institutions show, in conclu¬ 
sive detail, the disproportionately high rate of pauperism shown by the Irish as con¬ 
trasted with other nationalities. 

It was noted in 1800 that— 

The aluishouse rofnrns show that about 86 per cent of the persons rolioveil by charitable «iil aro of 
foreign birth, of which 68 jier cent were Irish anil about 10 |)or cent Oeriuan, or noni'lv 7 Irish to 1 
Gonnan. As the Irish population, however, is nearly twice that of the German, the actual ratio is 
about Irish to I German, and 6 Irish to 1 American.’ 

In chronic pauperism, as contrasted with that temporary condition of want lequir- 
ing relief into which any immigrant might fall while going through the ]irocBs8 of 
industrial adjustment, tlie Irisli were far in the load. A confidential list imhiished 
by one charitable society, of cases on tlieir hands for 3 years and over, and giving 
names and addresses, showed that the great bulk of such cases were Irish, i >n Huh 
list, ooiiiprisiug 650 names, there wore only 4 which could be recognized as distinctly 
Clerman; of the rest, all might, and a great majority must, have belonged to iicrsons 
of Irish birth or desoeut. 

The Irish wore especially hard drinkers, p.atronizing and conducting the numerous 
whisky shops In the city, while the Germans confined themselves largely to Oie milder 
lager beer. 

And tile Irish furnished an especially liigh proportion of the criminal class. The 
following table-' shows this, and also tho facts about pauperism above stated: 

Tablk 3. 



1 New York City. 

Born in-w 

Population, 1855. 

Itelief 
prantt*(t, 
avoruge of 
0 yeare, 
1854-1800. 1 

Arrosts 
for orioje, 
1859. 


Number. 

]‘er cctit. 

Percent. 

Per cent. 


ki'/m I 

176,775 


4.5 



28 






22i287 









Q2d,914 

100 

100 

100 


It will be noted that while tho Irish made up only 28 per cent of tho total popula¬ 
tion of tho city, they constituted 69 per cent of those receiving charitable aid, and 
56 per cent of those arrested for crime. The Germans were 15 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion, 10.8 per cent of the paupers, 10 per cent of the crimiuals. The English, Sootch, 


> Beport A. 1.0. P., 18r.6, p. 2#. 

> Heport A. I. C. P., 1866, p. 

• Compiled from data hi report A. I. C. P., i 860 , p. 40. 
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and Welsh, it is interesting to ohserve, fell below their proportion in the total 
population in. respect to panperlsm, but mounted above it in respect to crime. 

It was said in 1864 that "as a class, the Germane and Swiss immigrants are among 
the most enterprising and prosperous; the English and Scotch rank next; while the 
Irisli are less temperate and self-controlled than either.” * 

The most liarrowing pictures of tenement-house life, and the worst cenditlons, as 
presented lu various reports, wore scon in Irish neighborhoods. The Sixth Ward, 
the worst in the city in the oarlypart of the century, was almost entirely Irish. The 
one distim tively German ward of the preriod, the Tenth, adjoining the Sixth Ward, 
altliongh densely crowded, was quiet, orderly, pleasant, and even in fairly good 
sanitary condition. 

In an account of one example of notable cleanliness in a very dirty neighborhood 
presented by an inspector of the council of hygiene, it was noted that of the 64 
families in the house only 2 were Irish. The rest were German. “ 

The Gorman immigrants, as contrasted with the Irish, came here in good physical 
condition from healthy country districts, and a large proportion proceMed direotly 
to the country. TWe who remained here were industrious and hard-working and 
orderly, as has been seen—small contributors to the city’s pauperism and crime. 

There was a type among them, however, that was regarded with a good deal of 
disfavor by their contemporaries. These were the ragpickers or ‘‘ohiftoniers,” as 
they were called, and they appear and reappear in the various sanitary reports, from 
winch we get much of our knowledge of tenemont-honse life. Dr. Griscom called 
attention to these “ chiffoniers ” in 1H42 as a type introduced within the previous few 
years “ whosi! persons, like their occupations, were the most degraded imaginable.”® 
Tliese were at that time to be found in oonsiderablo numbers plying their occupa¬ 
tions along the streets, overturuing the heaps of rubbish and filth in search of bits 
ol p.aper, etc., or scraps of food thrown out of houses as garbage, which they either 
curry iiomo to recook or oat upon tlie spot. Dr. Griscom seemed to think that tiiese 
■wore inqmrtations from Paris, Loudon, and other cities; but all indications go to 
show that most of them wore country-bred Gorinuus who bad taken to this occupa¬ 
tion tlirougli tlioir frugal habit of saving and making use of every available bit of 
material, and had found their opportunity in the general prodigality of refuse 
dumped in grout heaps and piles throughont the city. 

Those tliat lie spoke of plied tlieir vocation along the streets; but many found 
their field iu tlie big dumping grounds that grew up along the outskirts of the 
cit^, living in colonies near them. One such colony in the Eleventh Ward is thus 
described: 

II is situatral in ilic roar of Nos. — onif — Bboriff sireet. llic liousss arc of wowl, S stories with 
attic, and basoinent. Tlio attic rooms are ns«l to (io|iosit tlio tlltby rags and bonos as they are taken 
from tho gutters and slangbtoiliouscs. Tlio yanlo are filled witli dirty rags liiing up to dry, eouding 
fortli tboir stencil to all tlio ueigbborlio.sl and is oxoccdingly nauseous, operallng upon roo ss an 
onuitic, Tho tenants are all (Icnnaus of the lowest ordor, bdving no national orporsonal prldo. fbey 
aro evccodingly tlltby in person ami tboir bedclotbes are as dirty as tbo lluore they walk on. Tbelr 
fipoil is of 1 ho Iioorcat quality, and tboir feet, and boads, and doubtless tlieir whole bodios, are anasarcous, 
siifioring from a bat tboy call rhenniatism. bat which is in reiility a prostrate norvone system, the 
iTsiiIt.oi foul air and ina'deqiiato suiiplv of nutritioua food. They have ti peonliar taste ter theasso- 
ciiUiX'ii of aij«l cat*, tiM'ni heinjf iiliout 50 of tlio foriocr lujil ’■SO of tlio lattor. Tho whole nuuiber 
oi apartiuontu in 32, occupied by 28 fauilUe*, Dniiitiorlug J20 io nil, 00 adults and (50 cluldron. Ihe 
ynnl* are all Hiiiiill and tbo sinks iiinuiiig over with flltli. Tho owner of ono-lialf of this row i* ——, 

and of tho oliior-. The latter gentleman ie a wealthy wan and lives with Ids looants In tho rear, 

although lio owns tho front house; ho jirufors the filth bcc/ause bo thus saves some money. Ho buys 
and sefis rags—a perfoct " chiHbuler.” Not one decent slooping apartment can be found on tlie entire 
pruudsos and not oiio stove properly arranged. Tho carliomc-acid gas, in conjunoticiu with the othw 
ouuiuat ioiie from houesi rags, and human lilth. defies deecription. Tho rooms are C by 10 leot: oed* 
rooms b by C feet. The iuhuhitaute lead a miserablo oxietenco, and their children wilt and die in 
tlieir Infancy. < 

A large part of the ^*sbanty” or squatter population described in preceding 
pages was made np of this element. By 1860 tho ends of streets from fiftieth street 
to tho Harlem were used as dumping groundB«ttwd chiffoniers gathered along near 
them. The squatter colony at ‘^Hutch Hill," ^irty-ninth street and First avenue, 
wns one of these. 

Those pooplo (nt “ Dutch Hill ”) find employmont in tho quarry and manure heap near their homw 
They puHSOBH cows, swine, gonts, and fuwla in largo uumbers. Tbo women, hoys, and some of tbo 
men aro “volunteer nssistaut to the city inspector.*' They may be daily seen with their carts drawn 
• by themselves and their dog*; or, if fortune nae more signally favored them, a rickety wagon, drawn 
hV a decrepit hor*e with harness of aomewhat primitive construction, facilitates llxoir labors. Going 
from hou*e to bouse they ransack the ash barrels and beg the ewlU and other kitchen refuse to supply 
food for their cows, pigs, and goats.* 

But it is nleaHant to note that these German ragpickers, though on so low b plane, 
as to daily nabits and mode of lii’e were really on the upward road. 


* Report A. I. C. P., 1804, p. 21. ‘Annual Report of Interments, 1842, p. 377. ‘Report Council Hyg.,p. 386. 
»ReportCouucilHyg.,p.292. ‘ReportCouncilHyg.,p. 177. 
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Dr. Griscom, who had bo Bevorely condemned them, BpeakB of ^‘tbe porseveranoe 
and frugality of this class of operatiTes/' one of whom la tely heard of had “ by his 
daily trade * amusHed $400, which he was al>out InveHting iti Western lands/' 

“Hundreds of these people,” ho says further, “derive a good support from the busi- 
neBs in this city.”^ 

And the legislative oommitteo of 1857, after commenting on the ragpicking colony 
on Sherirt’street, says: 

It is said that ii&bits of ocouoiiiy and cotiHtant application to their wretched ImsineHs enable nearly 
all, NCMiuer or later, to aecumuluto t«uihcient funda to enable them to migrate to thoWcHt. Wo uro told 
of a colony of iiOO of these people who occimiod a Hinfslo Imsonieut,* living on ofl’al and Huraps, and who 
saved money eiiougb to piirchaHe a township on one of the Western prairies.^ 

In this circumstance, indeed—the fact that those people removed to the West as 
soon as they had saved up Hutheieiit money to do so—is indicated one cause of the 
bud conditions that arise in cities on account of foreign immigration. 7’he city acts 
like u sieve, lotting through the ]ihy8i(*ally smmd, the energetic, and ambitious; keep¬ 
ing back the, intirm, the very poor, nnd the lazy. 

Many immigrants passed directly through the city to the interior, and these were 
of the best class; many, like those German chitlbuieTS, gave the city the bcueiit of 
their preparatory period of ignorance, poverty, and low standard of life, but betook 
themselves elsewhere when they hod reache<l the higher stage of development in 
which they would have been of more value as citizens. And many more, coming hero 
with debilitated pliysicjil ounatitutions, or without the mental or moral liber needed 
for success anywhere, were unable or unwilling to go farther than thefgreat city they 
eutered. 

It had early occurred to those interested in bettering city conditions that ono 
means of relief would ho to assist migration to the interior, to country districts. 

This means,indeed, was suggested at the very time the inmiigration problem itself 
was formulated in the report of tho Society forthcl‘reventiou of rauperisni forlHli), 
aln^ady quoted from. Tbe managers say: 

It would prove a groat relief (•<iul<l lueani* of enipluyiuout bo found (for the iiuniigrants) when tlicy 
enter our city. Many IhoiWHiids who arrive in tbm country from Etirope liavt' be»-n sorvanfs or 
nianufaoturors, and do not tindurstaud tbe art of buebondry; yet matiy arrive in dcatituie condition 
who Iiuve worked ou tiio soil. A gn ut many others are vigomux, liealtliy, and cniialde ol lettrnuig the 
art of agriculturo. Could some oounnunieation be opened with our great farmiTH and lundUeUlevi* in 
the interior, and waye nnd meatm be ]irovided for tbo transportation ofable*boill(‘d ft>roi{;u<'rB into the 
interior and labor be provided for tlKuii, it appears to tbo nmnagers that benelleial consotiueneeK lui^bb 
liow i'roni tlie expedient. Many, very ruun^, foreigners wlio an' lionest nsd mduslrious and who, Ibr 
wunt of oinnloynient.iU'O liuble to l>ecotue;taui>crs, would gladly depart into tbe (country and labor upon 
IhoBoilor in workstiopH <!uui(l tiiey tJms obtain a Imro living, in this cnee our oily would be some¬ 
what relieved, tbe numiteron our criminal calendar diniinisIxMl, and the emigrant now on tlio brii>k of 
pauperism, or Itegging ahos aud receiving charitable aid, become nsefnl to himself and to the connnn. 
uity. IcsU'ud ofuriugiug up his cliiUlreu in idleness, temptation, aud crime lie would see thimi anml. 
gamated with thu general mass of our population, deriving beuolita from our school systems, our moral 
nistitutious, and our habits of industry.* - 

lu accordance with this thought, many schemos lookiug to the ruraUzation of 
immigrants were tried, one after tuiother. 

The Germans, iu largo proportion, went directly to the interior; but tbe Irish 
seemed to find it especially diHicult to got away from the seobourd cities or to be got 
away, and not only from their great numbers, but fnnu their ])BCuliar habits of life— 
their proueuesB to intemperance and violence, tboir improvidenoo and readiness to 
depend upon charitable aid—they were tbe lieavi^t burden the oitios had to carry. 

It was remarked that— 

Thny Jmd an utter diBlnsto for foiling forests nnd turning nn the prairiBs for t^iemeelvos. They 
prefoi-Vcd to stay where another rauo would furnish them with lood, clothing, and labor, aud honoe 
were mostly found loitering on tbo lines of tbe public works, in villages, and in the w'orst portions of 
the large cities, where they (■oinpet<xl with tbe iiogroos—between whom and themselves tiierc w’us an 
iuvcterulo dislike—fur the*most degra<ling omploymonts.* 

lly no means all of the Irish in the country were of this helpless, unenterprising 
class,however, and certain puhlic-spiritod men among tbemfonued societies m New 
York, Piiilotlelphia, and Baltimore early iu the century to aid Irish immigrautB in 
every way, but especially in procuring land in an<l removing to tho West. These 
Booietics, in a memorial addressed to (Jongre.<«B asking for a grant of land in Illinois 
for settlement by Irish iininigrants, set forth some ot the drawbacks hindering the 
Irishman in his attempts to establish himself hero, and urged that some assistance, 
of tho sort they askeu would transform a class **regardea as burdensome to the 
settled inhabitants ” of great cities into self-respecting, prosperous, and loyal citizens. 


> Sbu. Con. of Lsb. Pop. in Now York. City; Br. J. H. Gri»com, 184&. 

* Probably an exaggeration. 

*Beport New York State Com., 1857. 

^Swnd Annual Neport of Managers of Society fur Prevention of Pauperism In City of New York, 

IBIS. 

•A. I. C. P. Beport, 1880, p. 60. 
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This particular scheme was not carried through, owing to the failure of Congress 
to make the grant. Had it been made, however, it would have been interesting to 
see how far too natural individualism of the Inshmau would have been overcome 
by such special inducements; to what extent the Irish would have boon enticed 
from the cities l>y them, and what would have boon tlio etfect upon public health, 
pauperism, and crime in our cities to>day. 

The New York State commission of emigration, at its establishment in 1847, 
opened a labor bureau, which, in their opinion, had considerable suc(;ess. In 18^ 
they report finding employment for 8,000 persous. Much of the work of the bureau 
was done in placing labor in the country upon farms. Agencies wore established in 
several ]»lacGs in New York and other States, by means of which farmers were Bup< 
plied wilU lahorern of both sexes. Private societies took up this sort of work also, 
but accomplished Uttlo. The experiment was fairly tried; neither friends nor pat¬ 
ronage was lacking. The causes of their failiiro seemed to be, briefly, about as fol¬ 
lows: Tho commissioners of emigration were already providing for the immigrant 
class—that portion of it, at Icost, w ho needed only a little help and direction to 
find their places in the industrial sebemo—as far as this could be done. It was said 
that 20,000 persons wore annually “provided, relieved, and forwarded” by them.^ 
Other able-bodied laborers did not seem anxious to leave for the West. It was 
quite true that work in the city was liable to fail during part of the year. It was 
inevitable, then, that if the supply of labor was to be kept up during the busy sea¬ 
son there must be some imeuqtloycd during the dull season. But the laboring 
classes seemed to ])rofor remaining in the city to take advantage of the busy times, 
living upon ^oist earnings in the dull times. It was said—^ 

Asa grnorul fact all wLo aro able and willing to work, and aro careful to economize their earnings, 
can here Im Now York City) find Hutllcient remunerative en»ploy»‘eDt to carry them comfortably 
through the year, and in many cases <lo much mure. Such perHone. of course, will not let jzo a cer¬ 
tainty for «n uncertainty. Hence they nre unwilling to emigrate, and they can not be coerced. And 
why should Ihey bei/ Their nt.tftchm«'nt8 are centeivid here, whore they can live comfortably; they 
are nowled in the city, and are not likely to become a public charge. 

It was also found inipOMSiblo to send the needy, nnemployedpoor into the country. 
In the hard times of 1857 the charitable societies of the city sent out a circular to 
the unemployed iioor, asking those of them who would accept situations out of the 
city to report their names to the societies; end another circular to employers, which 
was published widely through the State of New York and the Western States, 
appealing.for employment of auy kind for any class of workers. 

As a Jesuit of these appeals, not an individual oflered to go to tho country, and 
not more than a dozen applications for labor were received from the country. 

In 1859 a special inquiry into tho matter of migration to country districts wasmade 
by tho Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, through their visitors 
and district socretarioa, whose close acquaintance with persons and conditions would 
enable them to secure reliable and valuable information. They were asked to can- 
vass their districts and tind how many families having male heads, or how many 
individuals, both eligible and willing, could be found to goto the West, if meanswere 
provided. The inquiry embraced tlie entire county and city and included 9,281 
families, containing 44,557 persons aided by the association; and out of this number 
not one case was reported by the secretaries as available to send to tho country. 

Another aspect of difficulty with regard to these schemes was that in drawing off 
ftom the city, as th^y proposed to do, those able to make their way in the country, 
leaving behind the permanent paupers, they would be increasing the burden of the 
city instead of lighten ing it; on the other hand, had they proposed to send the refuse 
population to tho Western States, those States would have hocn .instifled in jirotest- 
ing against a scheme of relief for the city that simply meant shifting the burden to 
them. 

The snmming up of the whole matter seemed to be that emigration schemes wore 
not likely to have any great effect in reducing pauperism, because those who could 
qiake use of the opportunities for labor afforded in the interior could either get 
there themselves or find work in tho city; while those who made up the bulk of the 
strictly pauper class either would not go or would not be able to care for themselves 
if they did go. 

The net result of all these ad,justments and readjustments, this groaning and 
.racking oi the social framework in the stress of new conditions, was, after all, a 
remarlubly rapid dispersion of foreign immigrants from the city. Statistical proof 
of this has to ne got at somewhat indirectly for the period before 1850, when no 
account is given in the censuses of the foreign bom in the popnlation. It will he seen 
by the accompanying table that the immigration to the port for the first decade 
was larger than the entire growth of the city, inclnding, of course, immigration of 


I A. I. C. P. Boport, 1801, p. 34. 


A. 1. C. P. Beport, 1601, p. 35. 
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the native bom from country dUtricts and natural iuoroBBe by births, bo that a 
conRiderable proportioii of the immigration of this period most have gone olsewliere. 
It will alno bo soon, as perhaps in a Uttio Bnrxirising, that the rate of dispersion 
apx>ears to become more and more raitid in each succeeding decado. That is, while 
immigration in th(i decade 1820-1830 was not much greater than the total increase 
of j»oi»nlatiou, in the decade 1830-1840 it was almost 4 times the increase of popu¬ 
lation, in 1840-1K50 it was over 5 times, and in If®0-18B0 over 6 times the increase. 
Dividing the decade 1H40-1850, the same tendency is seen. 


Vahlk 4.— New York City. 
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Thut IB, immigration lor the lirst half of the dccaile was a little over 5 times tbo 
incroasi'- of population; for the second half, almost 6 times. 

This change iu ra1><; might, at brat thought, he attributed to the growing stri^am 
of German iinnugratiou, the Germans boin^, as been noted, more inclined to 

agricultural pursuits than tbo Irish, but this can hardly explain the whole matter. 

Tabi.* 6. 
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There is a great increase in the proportion of Gorman to Irish immigrants from 
the decade 1820-1830 to 1830-1840, but there is a decrease in the next deen<le, and 
only a very slight increase for the five year periods following. This isnot sufficient 
to account for the change. 

The crude improssion, then, that the loss crowded a country the easier and more 
Ta])ld is the dispursimi of population, would seem to be quite tlio reverse of the truth. 
There was, nppanuitly, a greater tendency for immigrants to remam in Bealioanl 
cities in 1817, when the interior was an untrodden wilderness, than in 1860. The 
fact seems to he (within limits and subject to modllicatious) that ns the population 
increases and becomes more highly organized adjustment to the sooial framework 
and dispersion from cities become easier of accomplishment. Thus, in the tirst half 
of the nineteenth century the opening of the wildernesB, the growth of manufacture 
ing industries in Interior towns and cities, the development of traDHportiRti<tn and' 
ways of communication hy mail and tele^aph, were all means of faoilltatiibff the 
passage of the emigrant from the place where his presence was not desired ana Lis 
labor not especially needed to placeB where presence was not particularly' 
objooted to and his labor was greatly needed. 
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SECOKB PEBIOB, 187M900. 

It will 1)0 remembered (see table, p.275)that in the decade from 1871-1000 arrivals 
of each of the three nationalities; Italian; Anstro-Hangariau, and Russian, for the 
first time made up over 1 per cent of tbo total immij^ration, and from that time ou 
increased until in the decade just passed (1890-1900) all together constituted about 
half of all immigrants. 

The Austro-Huugarian group, and the Slavonic peoples comprised in the Russian 
group do not so especially concern New York City, for, while about tiiroo-qiiartors of 
all immigrants of these races land iu New York, a large proporiiuD of them pass 
iHn^ctly to the interior. The following table, giving, from tbo immigration reports 
for the year 1899-1900, the numhors in the diileront Slavonic race groups, ami of the 
Magyars, who claimed to be on their way to certain points iuland or who wore 
intending to romaiu in Now York, shows to some degree tlie general tendency of the 
different groups to settle down at the port of entry. It will bo noticed that the 
number of Rohemians and Moravians arriving in New York, as compared with the 
number of those races arriviug at all )>ort« who gave New York State as their desti¬ 
nation is, approximately, as 3 to 1; of Poles as 4 to 1; of Kuthenians and Magyars 
as r> to 1; of Jdthuanians and Slovaks as 6 to 1; and of Croatians and Slovenians 
as 9 to I. 


'J'aiiliiJ 7.— 7>esUnatiovni c/«i7»€<i hji inimigranls nrrivinff ymr cnditui Junn .W, ]000. 
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DalmatiaiiR. 


Of the Hebrew jiart of the Russian group, and of other Hebrews, not so largo a 
pro])ortion lauded at tlie port of New York in 1899-1900 out of all arrivals as was the 
case with the Slavs and Magyars, but a very largo proportion gave New York State 
as tlioir destination. To give the exact figures, 73.3 per cent of all Hebrew arrivals 
at all port® lauded at the port of New York, and 72 per cent of all Hebrew arrivals 
at all ports gavoN^w York State as their destination. This means that a very large 
number of the Hebrew immigrants settle down at once in tbo city. 

Of the third group—the Italians—no less than 97.4 )>or cent of the arrivals for 
-1899-19(K) were received at the port of New York, and 54.5 per cent of tbo arrivals at 
all ports gave New York as their destination. It is said that many Italians who 
claim to bo coming to New York do not stop in the city, but are r(?shii)i>ed here by 
bankers and railway ticket ageuts to distant points, so that the proportion of those 
who will settle down in the city should be set ooiiHiderably lower thuu the number 
of arrivals for the State would indiciito. On the other hand, many Italians who 
arc reshipped in this way return to New York City as their beadquaiters in their 
intervals of idleness, and common observation shows a great crowding of Italians 
throughout the city. 

By 1890 these newer peoples bad become a considerable element in the city’s 
poptil^ioh. In that year, according to tlie United States census, the foreign-born 
population of New York City made up 42.23 per cent of the total population, as 
compared with 39.68 per cent iu 1880, and the numbers contributed by the different 
nationality groups presented in the chi^ and table of immigration are shown in 
the following chart and table for the two deceuniul periods: 
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Tablk 8. — ropidaii<m in Nm York City. 


Bom in— 


I. Bnglanil, ScntlanA, and 'Wales. 

IT. Ireland... 

Iir. (Jennanj . 

IV. Scandinavian oouulri^w. 

VI.> Italy. 

VII. Airntrla-Hungary {including iJoliemia) 
■VIIT. JtUHnia and Polaud. 



CensuB 

of— 

Population. 


/ 1880 

39,276 


\ 189U 

48,114 


/ 1880 

198.506 


\ im 

190,418 


f 1880 

163,482 


\ 1890 

210,723 


( 1880 

6,183 


\ 1890 

10,139 


/ 1880 

12,223 


\ 1890 

39,951 


/ 1880 

16,037 


\ 1800 

47,514 


/ 1880 

13,671 


\ 1890 

55,649 


' Numliercd to vorrospond witli Tniniigrntutn Cliart—Class V', “ all ntliprs,” oinlttod. 

It will bu iiotictid that tbo Irieh l>om have tlocreaHed both absolutely and rela¬ 
tively, and that tho great German immigratiouof the eighties has by this time (1890) 
made the GernmuR the iiuist imiitorous clement in the foreign ]>opnlation. It will also 
bo noticed how great was the percentage of increase, within the decade, of Italians, 
Austro-lhiugariaufl, and liussiaus, and > et how very far any or all of these three groups 
were from reaching tho numbers of either Irish or Gennaus. It will be noticed, too, 
how very HUiall a part the Scaudinaviuns ]>layed numerically in our foreign popu¬ 
lation, their energy and other striking characteristics leading us to regard them os 
more numerous than they njally were. 

Comparing tho proportion each nationality bears to other nationalities in the city 
with the same proportion for the United Slat<'.s as a whole, it is seen that the city 
had more than its share of Germans, Irish, liiissians, Italians, Austrians, Hungarians, 
and French, and loss than its share of Euglish, Scotch, >Scan(linaviau8, Canadians, 
lioliemians, Tolew, Swiss, Chinese, Dutch, and Welsh. (See following table.) 


Taulk 9.— fort^ign horn, hy nationaHtUn, vtnmtH of lS9(f. 


NutiiinalilieH. ' 

1 

Per cent 
of foreign 
horn in 
NewYork 
City. 

i Per cent | 
of foreign 
bom in 
United 
StAtoa. 

1 Nalionalitios. j 

i 

IVr cent 
of foreign 
l>oru in 
NewTork 
City. 

Per cent 
of foreign 
bom in 
United 
Strles. 






10.09 
10.01 
1.28 
1.60 
1.13 
1.15 


32.93 
29. 76 
7.62 

30 11 

20 . 2:1 

1.07 

1.08 


: 1.311 

! 1.271 

1.06 1 
.77 



KussiiiiiB (Uobrews). 

Polee (SlavM anil Hohrows),. 




,32 



i.:« 




1.91 

VVeleh. 

.15 





1.56 

2.22 

Froiieh. 

1.65 

1.22 



To get an idea of the full extent of foreign influence in the city, however, native- 
born children of foreign parentage must betaken into account. This class shows 
foreign charaoteristion to a greater or b^ss degree, from tho young child of immigrant 
parents who came here an<er marriage—practically a foreigner in all essential 
respects—to the adnlt who has boon reared in an American community and wtjs 
born of parents who, perhaps, themselves came here in childhood and were to a grout 
extent Americanized by the time their children were bom. 

Making this distinction, the population of New York City in 1890 was divided as 
follows: 

Taiu.k 10, 


Per 

cent. 

Foreign-born •whites..... 636,0M=- 42 

Native wbitei of foreign parentage. 582,154:= 88 


Total foreign element... 1,219,140— 80 

Native whiles of native parentage. 270,487— 18 

Colored {Including Chineee). 25,194= 2 


1,616,801=100 

The foreign element in New York in 1890, then, made up foar-dfths of its popula¬ 
tion, while the strictly native element was less than one-nfih. 
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'HieBo claBHttH wen^ divided as to as follows: 

'rAHi.K 11, 


GonorMl nativity. 

: Per cent 

1 under 5 

1 years. 

Xiimbor | 
under h 
years. ' 

Number 6 
yeara and 
over. 


11 

.1) 
10.7 
ir» 6 
o.e! 

1G4.980 ! 
6,001 
1U,80R 1 
42.18:> 1 
1,092 ' 

1.35(t,015 
030,985 
467,346 
228,302 
23,982 


Nativo-ijora whites, one or liotli parunfca torei{in. 

Nativo-born whit-OH,both imrontH natm'. 



Aiul l>y Hcxea as follows: 

'J’aulk 12. 


<ioneisil nativity. 

Per ceut 
of males. 

Number 
ot males. 

Nuniber 
uf femaluB. 


49.4 
49.1 : 
49.8 

3ft, 481 
285,002 
134,457 

322,506 
206,102 
130,930 





It will bo observed timt fonialea ]irod<>tninute in all thrf'e olaHHes. Among fonugii 
immigrantH in general males predoiiiiiiute, and it. wonld bo ox}>eoto(l that in tlio 
foreign population of the (tity males would also prodominate. Ah a matter of fact, 
however, not only are femab'K in oxceKS of males for tiiie tdasn, b\it in greater oxcchb 
than in the class of native whitefl (»f Dative iiarentage, winch may bo assumed to 
show the normal proportion for a city jiopulation of males to fomalos. 

This is accounted for, it may be supposed, by the preKence of a groat army of 
female domestic nervantH in the city. An indication that this suppoHition is lint 
correct one is seen in the fact that when the pTojtortion of males to icmales in each 
general nativity class is given by wards, the wards below Fourteenth street, whore 
there is comparatively little emi)loymout of domestic servants,and where foreign 
residents are settled in homes of their own or lodging places, show without excep¬ 
tion a surplus of foreign-horn males; while the wards above Fourteenth street, 
whore there is, it is true, a considerable foreign resident population, but where the 
hulk of the domestic service is employed, show eipially without oxoeption, until the 
Bulmrhan 'I’wenty-third and I'wonty-fonrth wards are reached, a surplus of foreigu- 
bom females. 

The following table nhows bow all three cloRses of the population are divided hy 
sexes above and below Fourteenth Btroct, respectively: 


Taiilk 13 .—PopnlaiUm of Xew Yank (Hty. Census of 1890. 


GmhtuI nativity 

Per cent 
of mHles. 1 

Number of 
males. | 

Number of 
females. 

Below Fourtfcnih stroet. ; 





52.2 

141,320 
106,0T8 
32,001 

128,272 
103,777 

Natise white, foreign ])ur«nt*. I 

SO. 7 1 

Native white, nuti^'o parimts. ..1 

52.6 

29,337 

Total, exclndinji vtdored.... 

51.8 

279,490 

261,380 

A bovr Fimrteevth street. i 

1 





160,515 

182,571 

I 176,488 

97,410 



Native white, native jttinmts. 

48.8 

02^ 806 

Total, excluding uolored.| 

47.8 

i 

418,186 

450,466 


It is here soon that in the uptown and downtown groups as well as in the whole 
city, the other two classes of po])ulatioQ show the same preponderance of one sex or 
the other as the foreign born. For all classes males predominate downtown and 
females uptown—the downtown districts containing a large working population of 
single men and also a large '^lloating element^' making their headquarters in 
lodging houses. 
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It is also seen, incidentally, how much* greater is the proportion of foreign born to 
the total population in the downtown than in the uptown wards. In the wards 
below Fourteenth street the foreign boru were about ono-half of the population, the 
native bom of foreign parentage about three-eighths, and the native burn of native 
parentage about one-eighth; above 3«'ourtecuth street, foreigners were a little loss 
than two-fifths, native bom of foreign parentage also a litth^ less than two-fifths, 
and natives of native parentage somewhat more than ouo-fifth. 

Something as to the degree of social asHimilation reached by any given race element 
in the total ‘^foreign' element” may be seen from a comparison of the numbers among 
them of the first generation, of the second generation, and of those of the second 
generation who have one native and one tormgn parent. 

The proportion of the second generation to tlie first is somo indication of the 
length of time that the given nationality-clement has been in the (jountry, or of 
the degree in which they have bec.ome permanent settlers hero; while tlio proportion 
of children arising from marriage between native and foreign parents is an indica¬ 
tion of race tendency to amalgamate with the people already in possession of the 
country. 

The following tables give the absolute iiunibcrs and percentages of these different 
classes in New York City in 1890; 

Tablk 14 .—ropulation of Kew York City, ISiH). 
iNunilmrH,] 





Horn ill United SlnteR. 




lloru m. 

IJoth par- 
cute lK>ni 
iu. 

Native 
motlierN, 
fatlififH 
bom in. 

Native 
luLliern, 
motliors 
born iu. 

Total, o«o 
or betli 
pKl‘01)t8 
born in. 

Total 

foreign 

elomeut. 

Kji' land and Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Germany. 

Scandinavian countrins. 

Italy. 

49,114 
190,418 
210,723 
10,130 
30,051 
8,090 
12,222 
48,790 

17, r>93 
170.176 
177,174 
2,300 
14,068 
4.0(>( 
8,372 
18,373 
38,321 

11.238 

24.024 

31,217 

590 

752 

09 

220 

808 

6,144 
15.512 
7,58fi 
190 
103 
64 
27 
134 

34,975 
216,712 
215, 977 
3.079 
14,92H 


Tlimeary. 

Itnssia. 

3; 619 
19.815 

[ 

1 1 



Taiu.k 15.—/'opnlathm o/iVt-wj York City, 1S90. 
IPomuitagcs.] 


Kuglanil oud Scot¬ 
land .. 

Iroland.. 

Germany.. 

SoaBdinaviHii couq- 

trSoe. 

Italy. 

lioiiemia. 

Ilimpary.. 

ItuHsia. 


Porn 

iu. 

Porn iu United Stales. 

Per cent of tljo«o bom iu 
Uuited Status. 

Potli 
parents 1 
Oorii iu. 

Native 

motliors, 

Native 

fatbers. 

Ouo or 
botb 

Both par- 
oil Ik 
fon-lgn. 

Natlvu 

moUiers, 

Native 

fathers, 


fatiiers i 

uiothora 

pnroutH 

lathers 

mothers 


born iu. 

born in. , 

ooru ill. 

boru la. | 

born in. 

57.0 

21.2 

13.5 

7.4 

42.1 

' 50.3 

32.1 ! 

17.6 

47 

1 46.4 

5.0 

3.7 

5:1 

81.5 

11.2 I 

7.3 

49.5 

41.5 

[ 7.3 

1.7 

1 50.5 

82 

14.5 1 

3.5 

76.7 

17.4 

1 4.4 

1.5 

23.3 

74.5 

19 

G.5 

72.8 

25. 6 

1.4 


27.2 

m 

5.3 

.7 

85.7 

32.9 

.8 

.6 ' 

34.3 

96 

2.5 

1.5 

77.2 

21.3 

1.3 

.2 ' 

22.9 

03 

8,3 

.7 

71.7 

2: 

1,1 

.2 : 

28.3 

95 

4.3 

.7 


The highest proportion of the first to the second generation is shown by the Hun¬ 
garians, Scandinavians, Italians, and RnssiauR, in the order named, the first genera¬ 
tion being above 70 per cent for all. This is due, obviously, to the newer incoming 
of those four classes; but it is worthy of notice that the Kussijins, the very latest 
arrivals, have the largest proportionate population of any of the four groups, show¬ 
ing that permanent settlement in families begins for them earlier than fortho others. 
The Italians, hoNvever, the next latest comers, follow closely in the percentage of the 
second generation, showing that with them, too, family life begins within a reason¬ 
able period of their coming hero as immigrants. The Irish and Germans, as our 
oldest immigrants, show the largest proportion of the second generation, the Irish 
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standing above tbo Gormans in this regard, as coming earllery a^d dlminiahing of 
late years more rapidly in volume of immigration. * 

Of the eeoond generation by far the greater proportion for all'^vaoea had both 
parents foreign, of the same race. As would be exi:«oted^ this proportion is high fw 
the newest races, HuKsiaus, Italians, and Hungarians, in the order named. The 
highest proportion of all, liowever, is shown by tho Hobemians, ulthongh these peo¬ 
ple, from longer residence here, show a larger proportion of the seeond generation 
than the three peoples just named. This is n curious bit of testimony to the peculiar 
exclusiveness or clannishness with which these TM^ople are charged. Notwitiistand- 
ing longer acquaintance with the country, Bohemians living here will marry with 
Bememians iu higher proportion than Kussians with Bussians or Italians with 
Italia^. 

In tfiis table is to be noted the greater proportion of offspring from native mothers 
and foreign fathers than iVoni native fathers and foreign motbdrs. The foreigner in 
general is on a lowtT social and economic plsue than the native, and iu general 
females aro less incline<l to marry into a lower social plane than are men; but iu 
this case the preponderance of males in foreign immigration has brought apressnro 
to bear that has Iiroken over that reluctance, and we see marriages of native women 
and foreign men from twice to nine times as frequent (according to raee8)-aB mar¬ 
riages of native men and foreign women. And, naturally, the preponderance of the 
former class is greater the newer the immigration. 

The following table shows bow the ditlerent national ities were distributed through¬ 
out the city in 1890: 

Taiu.k 16 . —Popiilaiion of New York mother horn in Hpeci/ied ronniriee. Crnifus 

of Lm. 


I Irehiiul. 
I 


Total—Now York City.I 39 fl, 34 ^j[ 
Ward. I i' 


I ... 

II .. 

III . 
IV.. 


VI, ... 

VII. ., 

vm. 

IX... 


XI. 

XU.... 

XIII. .. 

XIV. .. 
XV .... 

XVI. .. 

XVII. . 
XVIII. 

XIX. .. 

XX. .,. 

XXI. .. 

XXII. . 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 


• 5,011 
384 
1,568 
8,267 
0,363 
4 , 56 K 
2 l. 8 i|. 

«. m 

18,293 
2,173 
6,608 
58.721 
5 , 3»0 
7,258 
4 . 655 
17,001 
10 . 815 
23,373 
61.858 
28,922 
26,606 
51,005 
10,671 
6,389 


iVHumy. i 

1 

Italy. 

1 

! ItnHsia and 
BolaD<i. 

Uun;;Hry.! 

j 

ItolK'inia. 

; CTuited 

1 States 
j (white). 

403 , 784 

; 64^834 

80.236 

15,565 

1 i 

j 12,287 

334,725 

1,983 

1 1)0 

63 1 

20 


1,727 

192 

2 

2 

2 


204 

819 

46 

20 1 

5 

3 

863 

1,847 

2,827 

580 ' 

50 

2 

3.339 

2,445 

6.30 

49 

16 

2 

1,823 

2,155 

9,663 

3.245 

92 

4 

1,219 

6,878 

658 

16,295 

128 

10 ' 

7,864 

5,190 

6,066 

272 

42 

13 

6,905 

7 , 034 

390 

202 

7 ’ 

7 

19,530 

14,402 

225 

30,476 

313 

1 

2,780 

32.171 

373 

3.149 

7.708 

1,102 

9,260 

03.291 

7 . 4 :i« 

1,954 ! 

794 

843 : 

75,626 

12 , 821 

136 

1 . 1 , IDO 

1,702 

37 

4.692 

3,112 

12,821 

803 i 

54 

14 

‘ 2,586 

3.472 

3,134 

281 ! 

07 

24 ' 

6.102 

6,256 

445 

186 ! 

57 

20 ' 

14,646 

58,831 

1,665 

5,673 1 

2,511 

1,021 

12,906 

15 , 502 

794 

207 , 

74 

90 I 

15,692 

80,288 

1,939 

2,081 1 

1,499 

7,944 ' 

47.660 

20 , 018 

1.160 1 

578 : 

95 

36 ; 

17,678 

9,102 

616 

402 

134 

713 

16,253 

33,325 

1.409 

399 I 

177 

34 i 

44,072 

16,323 

836 1 

189 : 

45 

324 1 

16 , Tie 

2,724 

511 1 

85 ' 

43 

37 ! 

7,181 


The accompanying maps ‘ show, by different degrees of shading, the different 
degrees of density reached hy the classes of population slibwn in the above table, 
bat by smaller divisions of urea, the sanitary district being taken as the unit in the 
maps instead of the ward, as iu the table. 

Of special interest a comparison between the Irish man, tbo German map, and 
the map showing native whites of native parentage. The irisb and Oerman groups 
are approximat^y of the same size, the German group being some 4,500 the larger; 
the group of native whites of native parentage is somewhat smaifer than either, fall¬ 
ing some 65,000 below the Irish. No other group given, however, approaches the 
first two BO closely in size or can he used as so good a parallel. 


»M ap I, population, native white of native parentace; Map II, popolation born of Irisb mothers; 
Map In, popnlation bom of Qermaii mothers; Map fV, population bom of ItaUan, Buasian, Hun* 
ganas, and Mbemlan mothera. 
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before. The Italians are seen mainly in former Irish dLstriots, the Hel^rews in fonner 
German distriots; and wherever these newer peoples came the oldet.'tiMses began to 
move out. The Hungarians and Bohemians, too, are gathered Into compact groups, 
and other smaller groups of diflerent nationalities could be ehown In like manner. 

The Hebrews and Italians, however, of the newer races homing in, ape, it may ho 
recalled, the ones especially importa&t with regard to their influence upon city 
conditions. 

The little handful of Italians that made up the immigration from Italy in the 
earlier dooades were mainly a vagabond but harmless class of organ grinders, rag> 
pickers, bear leaders, and the like. Italians of this type were remarked in the 
Sixth Ward as early as 18(54 as noticeable elements of the population, in the report 
of the council of hygiene, whioli does not mention their presence in any other 
district. 

This ward and the Fourteenth, just above it, wore apparently the lirst Italian dis¬ 
tricts. In the latter ward, near its northern boundary, just below Houston street, 
was a little colony worth glanciug at in passing. This was in .lorsoy street, already 
described, in 1864,^ as an exceptionally oflenaivo neighborhood, thickly settled by 
the very poor, tbroe-tburths of whom were negroes. The houses in the stroct were 
then very old, built of wood, and much out of repair. 

By 1879 the street was swarming w'itU Italians of the ragpicker cla.Hs. Their way 
of life was thus described: ^ 

* * * Hero (in the yaid of No. 5 Jersey Rtroet) on lines BtrunjjacroHH were thouHiiiuls of rafjKlinnfj 
up to dry; on the ground pil<Ml againut tho bonrd fencee rags mixed with bottlow, and papers; 

tlie middle of tlieyiird covered with twory imaginable variety of dirt. * » » Wo then turneil to 
go into the colhirs, in which whh a largo and a stnall room. Oppoaiio the door stood a stove, upon 
which meal was being cooked; to the right sioo<l a bedstead roughly constructed out of boards •, in 
the leftdiand cumor a similar one. The small room contains another. Thu-ne board hunks were cov¬ 
ered with h or 4 army blnnkctw, and would each ai-commodate 4 men. Tliere was no rd-her furnlturo 
in the room, which was so dark that we could only ace hy w'aiting till the eyes became a< cii»tonied to 
the light. There was scarcely atanding room for the heaps of bugs and rags, and right opposite to 
them stood a large pile of bones, mostly having moat on them, in various stages of decomposition. 
* * *' Notwithstanding tho donae Umaeco smoke, the smell exmld be likened only to that of an 
oxhuniod body. There wore 0 meu in the room at the time of our visit, but a larger number oeeupy 
tho room. 

It 18 u bit of testimony to tho sturdy physical constitution of those people that 
even iu such sutTouudings the inspector “mot with no Bi<’kucB8 excepting one ease 
of whooping cough and a number atilietad with rheumatism.'’ 

Another picture of this colony, us it was in 1884, is as follows: 

Ill Jersey street exist two courtyards. * • « Six 3-etory houses are in each. These houses are 
old and long ago worn out. They aru packed with tenants, rotten with ago and dcca.v, and so con- 
stracted oh to havu made thou very undosirablo for dwolling purposes in tliuir earliest in fancy. The 
Italians who chitttiy inhabit them are tho scum of New York cbmoniorH, and assucli HutiirateO with 
tho filth iusepaniblo from their business. * • • Thp courtyard swarms with, in daytime, females 
in tho picturesque attires of Genoa and Piedmont, moving between the dirty children. The abundant 
rags, pa^mr, sacks, barrows, barrels, w'aehtabs, dogs, and cats are all fostr)one<l overhoad by oiotUes* 
lines weighted with such garmi'uts as are only known Iu Italy. Sorting Is chiotiy done iiuloors, but 
at times a nagpicker may be ween at his work in any convenient spot to be had. * • * In each yard 
live 24 families (noniinally only, because Ijulgors here os olaewhore are always welcome), paying rents 
of from $6 to $9 monthly for 2 rooms, the iuuer one being subdivided by a partition oousiatiug perhaps 
of a simple cartain, and mnaauriiig wlien ao arrange^l i^ut 5 by C foot each.’ 

The surnmndings and habits of these people might bo filthy, but as to their general 
character tho earlier report says: * 

Jersey street at first sight moke liko a pesttlenoe-breoding, law-breaking colony. A mnro Intlmato 
ac<]uaintanuu with it, and a few words with one or two white and colored inhnbltuiils, confirmed the 
first but not tho SMOud iuiproHsion; no nioro peaceable, thrifty, orderly neighbors could be found than 
tbeso Italians. They do not beg, are seldom or never arrest<‘d for tiieft, are quiet; though quick to 
quarrel among themselves, nro c<iuaUy reiuly to forgive. The officor on duty mentioned that this col¬ 
ony, numbering pei'ba])s 20U Italian familios, cannot bo matched by any similar number of correspond¬ 
ing social condition in Now York City for their law-abiding qualities. Be seems quitu proud of them. 

Lower down iu the ward, on Crosby street, another colony of Italians was incu- 
tioned in 1879. Here will he seen the mingling of the newer Italian immigrants witli 
the older Irish; tho Italians, as tho economically inferior race, occupying the rear 
tenements, and tho Irish, as the product of longer years of tenement-house living, 
showing, one would infer from the description, an even deeper degree of filth and 
certainly of moral degradatiou than tho Italians. 

No. — Crosby stroot is a very low class of teuemont bouse, bearing a bad rsputatioii. The visitor 
for the section stated that it was the worst house and inhabit^ by the worst people ho had over mot 
with, aud that having refused relief to some of the tenants, be was afi'aid to enter it. * • • Four 
buildings,2froutaud2roar,cach6storieHhigb,stoodseparatedbyayardabout20feetlnwidth. * ■ * 


‘ Beport of council of hygiene. 

* Report of New York AsHociation for Imj^ovlng the Condition of the Poor, 1870, p. 64. 

* Report of Association for Improving the Conduiou of the Poor, IBSi, p. 43. 

^Report of Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 187d, p. 64. 
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The roar’bulldinjreareoQeaniedexolmlrelybyltAlians, aU ragplr.kers, the front by Irish and a few Ger¬ 
mans. AnittveraKa^ionoftnifronthonsorevealedashockins amount ofdirtiinsomeiDBtanceathefloors 
were invisible nsab’therefase and earbage. One family represented the motiier as out of w ork, though I 
afterwards learned ^ewas iuher uedroom drunk, while the yoaiigBst daughter, half nude, was sitting 
on the fairly surroundedyrith dirt, and the eldMt, as she snsweretl nty cpiestions, hehl her hand 
over her nose, which I could see was bruised and bleodine. The odor from the room was sickening. 
Learoingthatthecellar was used forraisjuckers * • ■ I iiiatlean inspection. Tbocellar is divided 
into21 compartments * * * containing more or less rags, bones, old papers. Imtlles. placed bore 
before being taken to the rear dwelling to bo assorted. * ■ * liargesiwcos, not sulallvideu, contained 
immense heaps of what even the ragpickorarefuso. * * • In summer the stench is unbearable. The 
cellars in the rear lumso are also used for ragph'kern' stores. I could gleau but little information, as 
scarcely any of the Italians could utter a word of English. 

By 1880 tlio Fourteeuth Ward contained bo many ItaliauB that it was spoken of 
familiarlyaB “New Italy.”* Italiaus Lad alHocoiuo into the Fourth Ward, in Koobc- 
velt street,and wore crowding more and more thickly in thti Sixtii. A large pro¬ 
portion of those early Italian immigratits were men without thoir families, and we 
hear of them most freciuentl® att crowded together in lodgings of the character 
doHcribed in Jersey Btreet."* There was little pauperism among these people, if wo 
may judge from the relative infrequency of Italian cases appearing in tne reports of 
private charitable Bocieties. It was noted that they were a class of people who 
worked au<l pai<l tbeir rent.'' 

During these years the itinerant cIobs— ragpickers, organ grinders, and the like— 
which predominated in tbo earliest Italian immigration, was being replaced by 
another class—the stable element of the population in the home country—the steady, 
industrious peasantry whom only extreme poverty induced to break the bonds 
attaching them to thidr native land. Called hc^reby the industrial expansion of the 
country after the civil war, this class caino sus unskilled day laborers, wore taken 
Gharg<^ of in masses by Italian hankers and padroni, and sent hitluT and thither as 
occasion was found, for their labor. New York City has been and is tbo headcpiarters 
of this class. As has been remarked, 97 per cent of all Italian immigrants to this 
country now land at the port of New York. Some proceed directly to other parts of 
the country, but a very large proportion find tbeir agents or em}doy^T8 in New York 
City, are kept in tbo city until their services arc reijuircd in some other part of the 
eountry, and ridurn to the city in dull seasons, to bo inaintained, ixThaps, by the 
conrractor until other cnqdoyment can be found, or at any rate to bo on tbo spot 
when employment is oirered. 

The newer immigrants of this class are mainly men witljont families, either 
unmarried or having left tbeir families at homo, and many of them return ^ ear by 
year to Italy in the dull season with the money they have earned Imre. But after a 
low years of this the family is either brought over or the “ cafono” maiTies and set¬ 
tles down here, heconiiug a iiermancut member of tho comnnuiity. This statement 
may seem a little too positive and definite, in view of tho fact that thooppo.site claim 
is 80 ol’ten made, and that little or no statistical evidence can he olfered in i>roof of 
the assertion. But too many bits of circumstantial evidence combine to substau- 
tlatothisto bo ignored—the increasing number of women in the immigration record, 
everyday obsorvatiou as to the increase of women and children in Italian districts, 
the personal acijuaintanci^ of charitnblo workers with many family histories, obser¬ 
vation by social students of life in Italy itself—all these produce the strongest pos¬ 
sible imjirossion that the Italian day laborer after a few years of taking himself 
must considerately off the hands of tho city when he has no work, to do, settles down 
here, when ho has enough money to carry him through the year, with wife and 
family. , „ , , 

There is another class of Italian immigration, not so numerous as tho former, bat 
still of considerable importance. This is tho class that iii this country makes up 
the great army of barbers, bootblacks, fruiterers, and Bhoomakers in our cities and 
towu^. These arc, some of them, of the ** cafoiie^* class at home, but in general 
they are from cities and small towns iu Italy, and have been engaged in some sort 
of commercial pursuit there. There is absolutely no <loubt about this class being a 
permauont population; and it may bo observed tba* their busiucHs huccobh is notable, 
and that they have brought their trades generally to a higher level than that in 
which theyfound thorn. The Italian fruit peddler bestows a considerable amountof 
his inherited racial art seufloin composing ” hia wares to form an attractive pic¬ 
ture* the Italian barber pays considerable attention to tho attractivonoss of bis 
rdaco: the Italian bootblack is not tho little rogged urchin of yesterday with bat¬ 
tered box and a shrill velocity of motion, but a well-kept looking individual any¬ 
where from 15 to 30 years of age, with a regularly established place of business, 
ranging from the throne-like arm chair and umbrella to the regular shop as well 
kept as the barber’s. There are bootblacks who make from $10 to $15 a dy. The 
Ituiau shoemaker lags behind in this list, Imiiig of the old-fashioned cobbler typo. 
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There axo, heaidee, many Italian watohmakers, bakers, oonfoetioners, keepers of 
oaf(^B and ice-cream saloons, wine dealers, grocers^ dry>goods dealers, and many in 
other busiuesHes. About 400 persons are employed in macaroni factories. There are 
also many tailors working for Je wh, and cigar and cigarette makers. Some are to be 
found in department stores; and some, haviugfound politics a remunerative calling, 
are found in the street-cleaning department and on the police force. 

Still another element of the Italian pupulatiou, not a very large one, however, is 
made up of persons of a higher social grade at home—young men of the upper and 
lower middle classes who have been either fully or in part prepared to enter some 
profession, or government o&ice, and who can not find opportunity to do so. Condi¬ 
tions in Italy are such that this class is a large and growing one there. Such young 
men are not willing to work at anything but professionnl employment at home, but 
in a strange land they are willing to turn their hands to anything; oven common day 
labor that will give them daily brcml. Individuals of this class are to be found then 
among those of the two others, and in many cases, after a short period of work in 
this way, the worker fiuds his wayto a more suitable position. This class, however, 
is the moat difficult to provide for in the city, if they insist upon having the work 
which they have regarded as corresponding to their social staudiug. There is abun¬ 
dant opportunity for the unskilled day laborer, or for the tradesman, but the average 
educated European finds himself at a serious disadvantage in com])etition with 
Americans for tiie bettor grade of commercial or professiona) positions. 

These are the main ol(‘ments iu the Italian city population. Skilled workmen from 
the north of Italy in large numbers go directly to the interior as marble-cnttors, min¬ 
ers, mill hands, etc. There are, however, some 2,(XX) workers in marble and mosaic, 
and many mechanics, masons, stonecutters, bricklayers, carpenters, and cabinet¬ 
makers iu New York City. Italian cabinetmakers are found largely in the piano 
fa(;tories. 

The day laborers and the poorer part of the tradespeople are found with much the 
same habits as to daily life that were noted in the rag-picking class. They are not 
distinguished, as a class, for especial neatness aud cleanliness. 'I'hey live in close 
miurters, with bad air aud little light, with 2to4 rooms to a family. Sometimes two 
iantilics will live in 2 or 3 rooms. 

All classoa are highly iudustrious, thrifty, and saving. They are strict iu keeping 
to their agreements; always pay their rent, doctors’ bills, and lawyers’ fees. They 
are cuusidered very desirable tenauts. In au earlier period little inoney was spent 
by this people on drink and vicious pursuits; but more lately considerable iutem- 
perauoe, gambling, and vice are to be seen in Italian quartors. 

The tradespeople prosper rapidly. The Italian barbitr enlarges his shop, perhaps 
finally sells out and becomes a banker; the fruit peddler buys a sho}), then a 
big one, and may fmally become a wealthy importer; and In like manner with the 
other shopkeepers. 

The more ambitious and successful among thorn move to the suburbs aud become 
property owners in Long Island City, Flushing, Corona, Astoria, <^tc. 

The day laborer can not bo said to make notable progress in tbe first generation. 
He succeeds well enough, however, it is said, to get out of the clutches of the pad¬ 
roni after 3 or 4 years' residence here. 

In all classes the Italian of the first generation is somewhat slower than some 
other races to take on the habits and customs of the jieople he has come among. 
Italians are distrustful of other races and even of those of their own race who are 
not of their province. Notwithstanding the abuses of tbe padroni, Italians can not 
be induced to accept employment through other means. And in their colonies they 
gather in provincial groups. For instance, in tbe Mulberry Bend district are to be 
found Neapolitans and Calabrians mostly; iu Baxter street, near the Five Points, is 
a colony ot (^noese; in Elizabeth street, between Houston and Spring, a colony of 
SicilianH. 

The quarter west of Broadway in the Eighth and Fifteenth wards is made up 
mainly of North Italians who have been longer in New York and aro rather more 
prosperons than the others, although some Neapolitans have come into Sullivan and 
Thompson streets to work in the flower and feather trades. In “Little Italy,” One 
hundred aud tenth to One hundred and fifteenth streets, Bontli Italians predomi¬ 
nate. In Bixty-ninth street, near the Hudson Biver, is to bu found a small group of 
Tyrolese and Austrian Italians. 

Both men and women are slow to adopt American ways of dress. The w'omen go 
unbonneted in peaceful nncousclousness of any need for change. The men may be 
distinguished mm their Irish fellow-workmen a half block away by tbe character* 
fstic Italian garments that they wear with tbe characteristic Italian attempt at tbe 
ornamental. 

In the second generation encouraging signs of social progress are seen. Italian 
children are brought under the Americanizing influence of the public schools within 
a brief period after their landing here aud before they learn the language, partly 
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through the workiuge of tho compulsory education laws, partly through the double 
desire of the parents, first to have the children learn English so as to serve us family 
interpreters, next to get them out of the way in the narrow tenement-house qnar* 
ters they call home. In school Italian children are found more or loss difilcnlt to 
discipline and irresponsible. I’hey have no fear of authority, hut they are good 
uature<l and when their confidence is won tlioroiighly loyal. They are fair students, 
better than tho Irish, but not as good as the Hebrews and Germans at book work. 
They show, however, great talent for manual work, drawing, etc. One defect they 
liave is lack of application. As one teacher expresses it: ‘‘At one moment they will 
be absorbed in what you urc saying, and the next equally interested in a fiy on the 
wall.” 

Italian parents, under the compulsion of oxtreme poverty, and also from lack of 
appreciation of the value of education, are anxious lo got their children out of the 
schools and. at work at as early an age as possible. This is the principal cause of 
the grcfat amount of truancy among Italian children noticed in the largo cities. 

While the children are in school, however, Italian ^uirents are most friendly to the 
KohooJ and the principal and moat rospoctfnl of school authority. Scut for upon 
some (jneation of discipline, they are never resentful toward the priui'ipal, as Amer¬ 
ican ]m.renl8 are rather prone to be under like eircnnistances, and, indeed, show a 
somewhat terrifying eagerness to add disciptiuo on their own j>art in the 8liai»o of 
cor{)orul iinnishnieiit to that already admiuislored by the sidiool. 

From the desire or necessity of the parent to have the i’.hildrcu go to work not a 
very great ]>roporti»u of them go from the grammar school to tlie high school or 
college, or even througii the grammar grades. The children theinselves, liowevor, 
once startctl in school, grow interested in their work and would be quite willing to 
keep on. 

(lompuring those who liave sncc<*eded in keeping on until tho higher grammar 
grades are reached with those in the lower grades, a notable improvement is seen. 
Pupils in the higher grtides aro briglit, active, alert, and cle.an. Principals and 
t^'achers wage a ])erpetnul warfare against dirt, gaining a substantial victory in the 
highest grade that is most gratifying. 

'I'lie boy who drojis out <d' tlie public school from the lower grammar or primary 
classes is likely to become a day laborer like his father, but the one who lias passed 
into the higher grades has acquired a desire for something bolter. Home will make 
nu effort to graduate from the grammar school, will succe,ed in socuring a year or 
two in the high seh(»ol or city college, and will become teachers, doctors, and law¬ 
yers. Gtbers, with or without this additional training, go into business. Some go 
into factories or become errand or messenger boys; many are omployod in depart- 
xneut stores. Boys who have reached this point aro more uiiwilliug to take to 
unskilled labor, it is said by those who are familiar with them, than tho second or 
third generation of tho irish, and it is unfortunately true that their unwillingueSB 

f foes So far that tlioy will remain unemployed indefinitely, hanging about as corner 
oungera, if they can not secure tho clerkships, factory places, etc., that they want. 

It can not, bow'evor, be ascribed wholly as a fault to the Italian boy that his 
aspirations take the shape suggested by the i»ul>Iio school itself, which is being 
criticised more and more freely as time goes on for its exclusive devotion to the 
bookish side of life, to the exclusion of the manual and industrial olenient in it. 

Italian .chiblren who have gone a considerable way through the public schools 
acquire very dofniite ideas of social advancement. They begin to be ashamed of the 
habits and cnstoiUH of tlieir parents, and bring all the pressnie to boar that they can 
to change these. TJie child thus beoomesan Important intluence in Americanii^ing the 
parents, who are allowed no ]ieaco until the peculiar ‘‘old-conntry” enstoms that 
mark tiiem off', in the child’s mind, as a class apart from the dominant race, the 
American, are cast aside. 

The adult Italian, too, has his opportunity for Americanir.ation in the public 
schools if he wishes to make use of it. Under tho city school system evening classes 
for instructing a<liilt foreigners in the English language primarily, incidentally in 
some of the fundamentals of American civic life, are lurmed as rapidly as there is 
demand for them. 

In all of the principal Italian neighborhoods are evening schools conducting classes 
for Italians, and Italian evening classes are also found in neighImrhoods where they 
are not considered especially nninerous as residents. The schools make especial 
' efforts to bring the advantages ttiey offer to the notice of foreigners. One admirable 
school in the Kourth Ward issned a circnlar in the Italian language, announcing 
three grades of study for Italians, stating that this involves no expense to the pnpii, 
of whom the only req uirement made is that he shall attend the school, and urging all 
in the neighborhood to come. “ Taking advantage of this opportunity,” the circular 
concludes, with a tomrh of Italian rhetoric, “you will deserve well of all men. 
Despising it, you wiU incur odium and blame from the Americans and from all those 
who desire your welfare and who are laboring so diligently for your benefit.” 

This circ^ar was distributed bromlcast in the most populous Italian quarter of the 
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city, but comparatively few pupils were gathered into the school. These wore nion of 
various occupations who needed the English language to help them in getting along. 
They showed little dosire for education In general, their attendance was more or less 
irregular, and when they had learned the English they needed they dropped out. 
This is largely the case in other evening classes for Italians, but many individual 
instances of progress and real interest in advancement may be noted, lii some cases 
Italians who were in English classes one year would be found taking bookkeeping 
and stenography in evening classes the next. 

In those evening classes it is hard to keep the attendance up through the 90 nights 
which make up the year's allowance. This is hardly to be wondered at, however. 
The pupils in these classes are workingmen and Imys, and the wonder is that after 
a long and hard day's work they have patience and energy to plod through hooks 
at night. The men attending these classes are mechanics of various kinds, cahinet- 
makers, bricklayers, stonemasons, barbers, and in large pro})ortlou common laborers. 

Italian girls and young women are also taking advantage of evening classes, and 
are a remarkably bright, euteri)riHing-lookin|{ set. Italian parents generally object 
to allowing their daughters to go out at night unattended, so that many of the 
girls appear in the classes with younger sisters as a bodyguard. 

In these schools, besides the English classes, are classes in sowing and cooking. In 
stenography and bookkeeping, and other branches. The proportion of Italian girls 
who attend these evening schools is comparatively small, but those who do arc 
nearly all aiming to enter the higher classes and to prepare themselves for clerical 
work ill ofitcos and the like. 

A probable result of the spreail of education among Italian girls will be to lower 
the birthrate of the Italian population in the city by postponing marriage. The 
Italian woman iu Italy, of the lower classes, marries very young and bears very many 
children. The Italian woman of the first generation in this country does tho same.; 
but the Italian girl of the second generation, scioing other openings before her than 
matrimony, will marry later, make a better marriage when it is linally made, bear 
fewer children, and be able to provide for them better. This tendency, indeed, has 
already been remarked. 

The class of Hebrew immigrants that have given most concern to the cities are 
those from Kussla, ejiatorn Austria-Hungary (“Voiand"). a-ud Kouniania. This 
class did not begin to come in great numbers until the beginning of the persecutions 
of tho eighties. 

German Jews had long been settled in the Fourth and Sixth wards, as tlie 
familiar figure of the “old-clothes” man iu Chatham (now Park Kow) and Baxter 
streets imlioatos. And many Helirew families ha<l removed to the Seventh Ward 
between liiHO and 1870. Some of the Itusnian and Polish immigrants ajjpear to have 
followed their (Jernian brethren to the Sixth Ward; but many prcsseil at once into 
the Tenth Ward, making tho beginning of that sottlomeut, which, every year with 
a greater circumference, is now known iw distinctively the Jewish (juarter. 

By 1881^ we hear of groat overcrowding in Essex and York streets among Russian 
and Polish Jews. It was said that in one house of 16 npai'toicnts, of 2 rooms each, 
about 200 persons were quartered.* Like the Italians, the Russian and Polish Jews 
were poor, were dirty iu their habits, but were industrious, and good rent payers. 
Many of those living in Essex street were peddlers, who traveled about the country 
during the week and were at home on Saturday nights only, when the overcrowding 
was exceptionally great. 

Tho legislative commission of 1884 in its report'-* gives some statistics comparing 
different races as to overcrowding and cleanlinesH gathered in an inspection of a 
large number of tenement houses. Keferring to the table presented us to compara¬ 
tive cleanliness the report makes the following comment: 

It will 1)0 BOCQ that the Gonnaas are doo.ideilly udvaitce, and am followed by tho French, Engllnlt, 
AmorioanH, Irish, Polish Jewb, and Italiivns io the order named. Thu low IriRli, GermauH, and the 
Polish Jews take very little care of their rooms. * Xho want of cloanlinoss among the low 

Irish is very often due to the laziness of the women. 

A description of life in tho Big Flat ”—a notorious tenement house on Mott street 
just above Canal—in 1886 gives us a glimpse of the Jews at this time, and of tho 
oondltions by which they wore surrounded.® 

In tho “ Big Flat ” were gathered, on a given day in 1886, 478 persons, of whom 368 
were Hebrews (156 Koumanians, 198 Poles, and 14 Russians), 31 were Italians, 81. 
Irish, 30 Germans, and 4 native Americans. On the first floor were rooms for 14 fami¬ 
lies, and these were mostly occupied by low women and streetwalkers. 

Two of the first-floor apartments were occupied at the time the study was made 
by Jewish people (1 by Poles, 1 by Roumanians), 3 by Irish, 4 by Germans, and 1 by 


»Report of A. I. C. P., 1883, p. 19. 

>K. Y.Stste Senate Doc. Ro.36,1BB9, p.46. 

»‘«Tbe Story of the Big Plat ^port of A.I.C.P.,188e,p.43 and following. 
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native Americans. The hallways wore ''hang onts'’ for all the hoodlums of the 
neighborhood, and after nightfall the lower floor was overrun with low women and 
yonng men who did not live in the house. None of tho tenants living above the sec¬ 
ond tloor were ever to be seen standing around tho lower floor or doors. On the 
upper floors, 47 of the apartments were occupied by Jews, 6 by Italians, 6 by Ger¬ 
mans, 5 by Irish, and 1 by native Americans. 

The .lews were prin )ally engaged in tailoring, bnt*there were some 54 peddlers 
in the building. Both tailors and peddlers were closely packed in very dirty rooms, 
and lived upon poor and scanty food. 

The children were very poorly clad, having hardly a stitch on them, nothing bnt 
a loose gown, and no underclothing at Tbeir food during the day was bread, 

no bntter, and that was eaten by them in the hallway—they did not know what it 
was to sit at a table. 

Some indication of tho general character of tho different nationalities living in the 
house is shown by the record of arresta made hero from .January 1, 1885, to the date 
of the inspection, Scjitcmber, 1886. The arrests, by natioualitios, wore us follows: 


UiiJUmJ St.at.oa. 11 

aiidiiUHtiiii. 7 

Gorniiiiiy. 4 

Italy. 1 


Iroland. 1 

Oblna. 1 

Total. 25 


Three of the arrests of Jews were for violations of corporation ordinances, leaving 
only four onensos of amoresoriouH character corresponding to tho oflenses committed 
by tbo others arrested. 

Tim Hebrew population in tbe city already dense in 1890, as seen by tho map 
sbowing their diatrjlmtiou )ias increased tremendonsly sinco then. In 1890 they 
were soon within c-ertain fairly narrow limits. No flgures are as yet at hand to 
show their exact increase and dispersion, but observation of the different quarters 
oJ* tho <iity shows that they have extended their limits remarkably within the 
past 10 years. On the Hast Side they have pressed up Ihvongh the 'j’enth and 
Tlurtcenlh wards and through the Sixteenth and lOlevontb, driving the Germans 
bciore them, until it may b<i said that all of tlie East Side below Kourteontb street 
is a dewisU district. As far as observation can tell the tale, the thickly (impacted 
masses of Gormans, 6<‘cn in tho map for 1890, are almost wholly dis])6r8ed from that 
region. Some w^eut uptow'u to the neighborhood of Kigbty-seventh 8tre<ff., on the 
Enat Side, and elsewhere, but moat have gone to Brooklyn and the suburban dis¬ 
tricts. This fact shows that the city <‘olon,>, however compact and hard to break it 
may aiiom to be, may, by some cliauge in circniustancos, bo dissolved in a very short 
period of time, without any a])paront effort and almost without ]mblie observation. 
The Germans did not like the jiroximity of the .lews, and so they loft. A like inffu- 
ence may at any time scatter the Jewish and Italian eolouios now so hopelessly, it 
seems, crowdoil together. 

The red crosses on the Italian-Russian map show how continuous, oven though 
sliglit, was the stream of Jewish population already directed u]) the East Side in 
18110. By this time, 11 yours later, the liiimbers in these neighborhoods are greater, 
and a large Hebrew colony has formed in tho Harlem district, mainly between Ninety- 
seventh and One bundre«l au<l second streets, where the Italians begin, reaching up 
fai ther to the north; and here conditions are generally better than in tho down¬ 
town district. The removal of a Hebrew family up bore is usually a token of 
advancement—in assimilation, at any rate. 

The newly amved Russian Jew is ko]»t in the crowded East Side, not only by his 
poverty and ignorance, but by bis orthodoxy. In this district the rules of his 
religion can more o<Ttainly be followed. Hero can be found the lawful food, here 
the orthodox pluccis of worship, here neighbors and friends can be visited within a 
“ Sabbath day's Journey.” The young people, however, rajiidly shake ofl‘ such 
trammels, and in the endeavor to be like Americans urge tbeir parents to move away 
from this ‘Mbnugn” district. When they succeed, the Americanizing process may 
be said to be well under w ay. 

Economic; advancement comes to these poverty-stricken Hebrews with surprising 
rapidity. There is no way of telling deftnitely what proportion of the very poor 
eventually rise out of that condition, or how long it takes them to do so. General 
observation, however, seems to indicate that the proportion is considerable and the 
rate rapid. 

Many tenements in Jewish quarters are owned by persons who formerly lived in 
crowded comers of others just like them; and from this population comes many 
and many a Broadway merchant and professional men in plenty. It is a common 
saying that from Hester street to Loxington avenue is a journey of about 10 years 
for any given family. 


^ Report A. I. C. Pn 18S6, p. i7. 
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It ia ccrtaiu that the adult Hebrew immigrant^ unlike the Italian, has definite 
aspirations toward social, economic, and educational advancement. 

The poorest among them will make all possible sacrifices to keep his children in 
school; and one of the most striking social phenomena in New York City to-day is 
the way in which the Jews have taken possession of the public schools, in the highest 
as well as the lowest grades. 

The city college is priictioally filled with Jewish pupils, a considerable propor¬ 
tion of them children of Russian or Polish iuiiiiigrantson the Past Side. 

In the lower sehools Jewish children are the delight of their teachers for clever¬ 
ness at their books, obediences, and general gooil conduct; and the vacation schools, 
night schools, social settlements, libraries, bathing places, parks, and idaygroumls 
of the East Side are fairly besieged with Jewish children eager to take advantage of 
the op]>ortuniiics they ofi'er. Jewish boys are osjteclally ambitions to enter profes¬ 
sions or go into bnsiueHs, and the compiaiut is made that they overcrowd sucli call¬ 
ings, refusing to enter occupations involving handwork as well as head work. Rut 
here, too, it must bo urged, as in the case of the Italians, that the fault, such as it 
is, is jiartly to be aHcrihed to the ideals of the public school itself. And, further¬ 
more, the Hebrew usually shows such excellence in these special linos that the com¬ 
munity probably gains materially rather than loses by having his services offered in 
this way. 

It is not all an upward road for tlio Italian and Hebrew immigrant, however. As 
in the case of the Irisli and (Germans, touement-liouse life tends tp their physical 
and moral deterioration. 

The Jews, already accustomed to city life, have withstood the jjhysical inllnonces 
of the tonomeuts most remarkably, keeping the death rate down perceptibly in 
wards where they predomiuato; but tuberculosis, a disease they <lo not bring with 
them from abroad, is now growing more and more counnon jlmong them, duo to 
living and working in insanitary conditions and surroundings. 

There is considiTabie sickness among the Itiiliaim. The country-bred adult, unused 
to the coufiu(^d conditions of the tonomeuts, is liable to tuberculosis. Italian chil¬ 
dren born and reared in tlie tenements are ana mie, and to this, aa well as to unwise 
and irregular eatiug, their high death rate is duo. 

The moral surroundings, too, are bad. Not only are there, first, the evil moral 
iuHuenoes of overcrowding in general, but also the contact witli elements of pojiiila- 
tion already deteriorated by a generation of tenement-house life. 

The new immigrant, an uusoiihisticated Italian p<msant or a poor JTcbrow of 
quiet family life and moral traditions, is brought into a <listrict where vice has been 
developed through years of a sifting process which Ims taken elsewhere the buc- 
oessful of the former generation of immigrants aud left the failures where violence 
and intemperance, especial faults of that earlier gonoration, are prevalent. 

Conditions in the “Rig Plat” in Mott street described In preceding pages well 
illustrate the nature and character of tho influenees by which the new immigrant 
is snrrouiided. 

In^he I 'ourth, Sixth, and Pourtoeuth wards tho Italians, and in the Seventh Ward 
the Hebrews, are thrown in with the corrupt remnants of Irish immigration which 
now make u\y tlie beggars, the drunkards, the thugs, and tliieves of those quarlerH. 

The Bowery, running up through tho quarters where tho newer immigrants—tho 
Italians to the loft, the Hebrews to the right—settled in greatest numbers, is the 
focal lino of these evil inlluenccs. and tho peculiar Bystem of government which 
allows the conditions prevailing there to continue is to a groat extent responsible 
for the evils seen to be growing in the foreign quarters. 

Until within a very few years the Italian laboring population in Now York w^as 
noti^ily free from glaring vice au<l iutein]>erance. There wen's few or no disorderly 
resorts for Italians, and such a practice as tho iinimrtation of Italian women for 
immoral purjioses was unknown. Under present city conditions, however, poRitive 
inducement having been given for tho extension of vice of all kinds, many disor¬ 
derly resorts have been opened in their most crowded quarters, aud it is 8ai<l that 
many Italian girls from Naples aud other cities have been imported to fill them. 

Within the lust year or two the Hebrews also have shown tendencies to the grosser 
vices that have never before cbaracteria^ed them. It can hardly be doubted that a 
people of their gener^ habits with respect to temperance and the family relation 
must have fallen under some alien infiuonce to bring about such conditions as are 
now found to exist on the East Side. 

It is in the ll^ht of all the above considerations that the records of pauperism and 
crime for the different races of immigrants of this period should be considered. 

Both Italian and Hebrew immigrants ore prone to pauperism of the form that 
consists in placing children out in some institution. This form, though burdensome 
enough to the community in which it is practiced, can hardly be regarded as so 
great an indication of the genuine pauper spirit as other forms. Italian or Hebrew 
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rents, in trying to get their children into an institution, are, from their point of 
3 w, simply doing their parental duty in getting for their children advantages of 
ucatiou, and so forth, ouered by the public that they can not themselves ail'urd to 
pply. If the free day schools are so good, and attendance there so greatly desired 
at children are even driven to go to them by compulsory school laws, why should 
t, they think, the fiee boarding school (or ^‘college,” as they call the public insti- 
tious for children) bo still more of an advantage, and why should they net secure 
is for their children? And the parents have no idea of being ])aapers themselves. 
)th Italians and Ilchrews work unremittingly, and manage to save enough for 
eir own necessities to k(*ep them from the almshouse. The following table fVom 
lO Elevenlih Census shows the number of paupers p<!r million of the population 
' the first and second generation of certain nationalities. These statistics are for 
0 country at large, but the general race tendency is shown in them. 


Taulk 17 .—Itaiio of pauperB to the million of same nationality or deiceui, 


Foreijin wlilto. 


tal foreign 
rn in— 

lr«innd. 

J''rftneo. 

Walua. 

Oermany. 

ScoUunu. 

Spain. 

England. 

Poland. 

Boiioiuiii. 

IImIj. 

Hungary. 

Austria. 

KuMsia. 

Uroooo. 


KaMo to 
iiiillion. 


Native wbili) of foreign parentage. 


;i, o:ji 
7, 

a, m 
2,65K 
2,436 
2.373 
2.326 
2, !«:$ 
1.486 
1.43U 
817 
?«) 
779 
5H6 

r>:« 


Total -wliitea of fwelgn parents 
Of parents bom in— 

Ireland. 

tYani-e. 

England. 

Uurmany. 

Italy. 


412 

&'14 

&83 

491 

304 

164 


Now, as no years ago, the pauper population is predominantly Irish, botli in the first 
d in tliO second generation. Cermuny is fairly well down in tlic list, while Italians 
d Kiissians (Hebrews) appear in a very favorable light. 

With regard to the Hebrews it must be said that a greut deal of charitable aid has 
en given tliem by fellow-religionists that docs not consotiuenlly appear on tlie 
Icial records. Hut this aid is largely temporary in character, to tide the immi- 
ant over his first fow months here, and does not imply tho existence of a large 
rmanuut pauper class. * 

Even this allowance does nut have to be made for tho Italians. Losh, perhaps, is 
ne for them by private charity than for any other class of people. There are no 
oat Italian hospitals, ori'hanugCH, and <'liaritable socioties to aid Italians as tiiore 
e llobrew institutions for the Hebrews. Consequontly the great bulk of Italian 
.uperisin appears on luiblic records, and that is seen to be little. 

The census of 1890 gives tho following tignres ns to criminality of diflV.rent races: 


Taulk 18 .—liatio of foreign white prisoners to the million of foreign whites. 


tal fonngu white.. 

Above averaijf. 


rn in— 

Greece a..8.524 

Spain a. 4,485 

Italy 6.3.X15 

Ireland...2,071 

France.2,468 

England b .2,114 

Hungary.2,083 

Sootlaud. 1.878 


. 1,747 

Below averatje. 


Bom in— 

Austria a. 1,404 

Belgium a. 1,149 

Kusaia.1,144 

Germany!'.1,065 

Poland.1,011 

WaloB. 880 

Denmark.. 853 

Holland a. 740 

Sweden. 728 

Norway... 646 

Portugal ff. 675 

Bohemian. 805 


a TjOah than 100 prisonere. Numbers too small to give certainty as to ratio, 
b Mure than 1,000 prisoners. 
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Putting tho matter in another way, Italian® were 1.98 per cent of the foreign 
population, while Italian priHoners were 3.^er cent of the foreign prison popula¬ 
tion. A like comparison for the Irish is 20.23 per cent to 85 per cent; English, 9.82 
per oent to 12 per cent; Russians, 1.97 per cent to 1 per cent; and Germans, 30 per 
cent to 19 per cent. 

Italians, then, are seen almost at the head of this list, and above the Irish; hut in 
moditicatiouof this circumstance it must herememborod that the Italian population 
in general contained a far higher proportion of adult males (the criminal age and 
sox) than tho Irish population, in which females and children were numerous. 

From an inquiry made a year or two ago into rates of crime and pauperism in 
Kew York City ^ certain results appear that may be embodied in the following table: 

Table 19. 


Persons born !n— 

Per cent in 
total popo- 
latiou New 
Fork City. 

Per cent of 
almsbouse 
paupers. 

Per rout of 
workhouse 
inmates. 

Per cent of 
^teulten- 
taary con- 














4.4 

3.3 


2.6 

.OR 

1 4 

2.5 



o «> 

1.4 

1 

.9 


3 


1 






In this record it will bo noticed that Italy makes a iiion* favorable showing; the 
figures of total population arc thoso of 1890; the figures of institution ]>o})iihLtion 
are a^'orages for tho ton years, 1885--189r>, wliicli affords a fair basis of com]>ari8on. 

Coming to tho R«‘Con<l gentTation, the eensas of 1890 gives the following ratios of 
criminality for native whites of f<jrcign ]»arentage: 


Tabmc 20 .—Haiio of (rminals to the million of eame nationality daon in the yencral 

2>o2}ulati(>n. 


Totftl nfttlv(3 wliiU' of fon'itfn ]>ar,oiitugo.... 1,400 
Par«u»t8 bom in - 

Irelnixla . 0 fl<t 

ScotlniKl. 1,787 

Kroiico. 1,680 


Parootsbern in— 

EDcland. 

Italy 6. 

Germnny a ... 
Russia 6. 


1,2(57 

oo;( 

r*C8 

229 


a Moro thuu 1,000 prisoixTs. tliun lOOprisouwrs. 

And the following for juvenile oftenders: 


Tabt.k 21 .—Jiatio of jiiretiile offenders to the million of same nationality ohtsA in the gen¬ 
eral novulation. 


Foreign wliitOM bom in- 


Italy . 784 

Spam. 332 

Poland. 2H6 

Franco. 218 

England. 211 

Scotland. 18C 

Ireland. 14C 

BclKiuiu. 133 

Germany. 11.3 


Foreign whites bom in— 

lliijigary. 112 

Hullund. 110 

Native white, both parents born in— 

IrtdttiKl. 1, (JCi5 

Italy. 840 

Franco. 393 

Enf^land. 299 

Germany. 246 


Of the newer immigrants, then, Italy has tho most doubtful record as to crime, 
not so bad as it has been believed, but still bad enough. The crimes most usually 
committed by Italians are crimes of violoneo, embracing murder, homicide, aud the 
like; and tho crime rate, princip.ally from these causes, in their own country is high. 
There is leason to believe, however, that oonditions there are changing for the 
better, whioh will cause a correspondiug change in tho character of future immigra¬ 
tion. It has been claimed, and statistics are given to substantiate the claim, that 
tho part of the crime rate due t<» homicide isdimiiiislung regularly and continuously 
in Italy, owing to the general extension of the infiuences of civilizatiou, such as odii- 
oation, development of commerce, transportation, communication by newspapers, 
mail, and telegraph. It is said, too, that emigration is helping in tins process by, 
first, tho greater prosperity brought to the country through returning emigrante, 
and, more powerfully, by the more enlightened ideas brought back by them. 


^ Byron 0. Hatbewa: "A study iii nativities," The Forum, Jamiary, 1900, p. 621. 



































As the Italian population inoteoses here, moreover^ the perceziliAgid of 
children in* rcoaes^ and this also will reduce their crime rate. 

It is of eF«|>ecial interest to note how all these changes and distributions affected 
the tenement-house problem, and what tenement-bonsc reform movements and the 
legislation resulting from them have been able to accomplish in remedying bad 
tenement conditions. 

The agitation in New York City against tenement-house evils, begun by Gerrett 
Forbes, city inspector, in 16S4, did not take effect in legislation especially dealing 
with tenement nonses nntil 1867, when, as a result of the work of the council of 
hygiene, 6 years previonsly, a State tenement-house law was passed.* 

At this time, as has been noted in precediug pages, tenement houses were made 
over private residences, the front and rear’’ double-barrack or single-barrack, 
buildings extending nearly to the rear cf the lot. (See out,pp. 482-483, types 2, S, 4, 
and 5.) In these types will be noticed the unventilated ana unlighted inner rooms, 
and, in the worst examples, the insufficient yard space. 

As to yard space, the law of 1867 provided for a distance of f^om 10 to 25 feet 
between front and rear tenements, according to their height, and for a clear, open 
space” of 10 feet between the rear of any tenement house on the back part of any 
lot and any other building; but as discretionary power was given to the board of 
health to modify these distances in special cases, these provisions were largely nul¬ 
lified in ja'actice.'-* 

With regard to the ventilation of inner rooms, the law provided that rooms of less 
than 100 smiare feet fionr area, not ooitinmnicatiug with the outer air, or without an 
open fireplace, should he provi(le<l with “8])eoiail means of veutihition, by a sepa¬ 
rate air shaft extending to the roof or otherwise, as the board of health may 
proscribe.” ^ 

This provision applied to old tenement houses as well as to new ones, and many 
buildings were fitted with small ventilating flues of about 4 by 6 inches in size; but 
few were fitted with an air shaft ” in the sense in which the term would now be 
nsed. 

In all tenement bouses—those already erected as well as tbo8<^ to be built—sleep¬ 
ing rooms without external windows were to have transom windows opening into 
rooms already optuilng to the external air; and in all tenement honscsto be erected 
every room was to have cither an external window or a “ventilator of perfect 
cons’tnirtion,”'* A miiiiimiin area of one-tenth of the superficial area of the room 
was prescribed for external windows, and the top of one window, at least, in a room 
was to he not less than feet above the floor.'- 

The rooms themscls os, in new tenement bouses, wore to ho at least 8 foot in height. 
It was also provided that there should be cbiiiineys running through each set of 
apartments, giving opportunity for an open fireplace or grate or stove, and that all 
halls must open directly on the outer air. 

Those wore provisions dealing with light and ventilation. .Special sanitary ]>ro- 
visions, to meet some of the more glaring sanitary evils noted by the (jonncil of 
hygiene, were as follows: 

One of the worst features—perhaps the worst feature—of tenement-house life at 
this time was the occupancy of cellars for living purjioHes. 'J'he law of 1867 sought 
to reduce this by providing that no cellar should bo occupiod unlesH it was at least 
7 feet in height; had its ceiling at least 1 foot higher than the general ground level; 
had an open spa<''e across the front of at least 2 feet 6 inches wide and 6 inches 
deeper than the level of the cellar floor, and had a window at least 9 feet sijiiare. 

Another great evil noted in sanitary reports up to this tiiiio was the insiiffioienoy 
of the water supply in teueuieut houses in general. The law of 1867 provided that 
all new tenement houses must have water “ furnished at ouo or more places” in the 
house or yard.*^ 

To remedy the appalling general filth, depicted so vividly and variously in suc¬ 
cessive sanitary reports, the law provided that all tenement houses, new or old, 
“shall be kept clean,” and that the owner should “thoroughly cleanse all the 
rooms, passages, stairs, floors, windows, doors, walls, ceilings, privies, oesspoolfl 
and drains,” when required to do so by the board of health.^ 

Other sanitary provisions were that yard.s and areas must bo connected with 
sewers; that receptacles must be provuleil by the owner of each tenement house for 
garbage, ashes, and rubbish; that no horses, cows, sheep, goats, or swine should be 
Kept in a tenement house; that contagious diseasoH must be reported, and that 


^Laws of StAte of New York, cb. 906, p. 226.''i. voL 2: '*Au nut for the regulation of tenement 
and lodging housea in the cities of New York and Brooklyn.” Passed May 14,1867. 

•Laws of State of New York, 1807, ch. 908, sec. 13. 

. ‘Laws of State of New York. 1807, ch. 008, sec. 14. 

^Laws State of New York, 1867, ch. 008, sec. 14. 

I ‘Ibid. 

I •Laws, 1807, oh- 908, sec. 15. 

I •Laws, 1867, ch. 908, sec. 9. 
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TYPES OF DWELLINGS, 

(From KeiM>rt Now York Stuto ToncmoTit House CominisHlou, 1896, 
2Sft ?5ft BSft 



(1) • m (3) 

Old-lime ))rivrtto rusidenoc. Ke.siiU’JM'o <'«mvi*rlo«l iiilo a ten- “ FruiiL-aiid-roar” leuoment. 

omeut liou^. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 

(ind Urport New York .mnlo TotiL'infiil IfouHO (kMnmiiwion, 190<t.) 


BSft ^Sft 2Sft. 



(4) (5) (S) 

Biirmck tcncBientj nsimlly Burraek Icnemcnt; clkht “ nnublo-ticckcr," or 

4 to Cstories bigb. roomsdcc]). "dumb-bell." 


Air-shaft 
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ovory tone/uenr house or lodging house should he proviM ‘‘good and suffi. 
cient” water-closets or privies, not less than 1 to every 20 ooee|itoti p{ the houRo 
to l>o connected with the sewers on streets where sewers existed. ^ 

No further important legislation was enacted until 1879, when, In eoneevi .-i nee of 
renewed agitation of the tenement-house question from about 1877 on, another State 
Jaw was passed.' 

This la w remedied Uvo deiects in the old law with regard to yard spaces. The old 
law had piovliftd fox mulmutn spaces between front and rear tenements only in 
oases whore a tenement was built on the iront of a lot, at the rear of which a build¬ 
ing already stood. The new law mtide the jirovisions aj^ly also to cases where a 
tenement was erected on the rear of a lot at the Iront oi which another building 
already stood. And with regard to yard room at the back of buildings, the old law 
had provided simply that clear open space of 10 feet” required, should l*e 

between the back of the tenement house, and “ any other building,” thus leaving it 
possible to build up to the rear line of the lot if the rear of the lot just back or it 
happened not to bo built uj>on. The now Jaw provid<Ml that the lO-foot space should 
extend between the back of the tenement and the rear line of the lot.* 

This provision stood directly in the way of building any more rear tenements of 
the old type, but additional ones may have been erected after this time, under the 
discrefeiormry power” which was in this ease, as in many others, given to the 
board of health to modify the provisions of the law'. 

U]) to this time there had been no legal limitation of the proportion of the build¬ 
ing lot which might be covered by a tenement building, although the provisions as 
to distance between buildings had made some practical restriction. The law of 
1879 jnovided that new tenements should not occupy more than 65 per cent of a lot, 
but as here, once more, discreiiouary jiowor was given to the board of health to 
modify the letter of the law, it amouuted practically to very little. 

For the better ventilating of rooms the law provided that every room used as a 
bedroom should have an external witidow. Thisw'as a decided stej) in advance, 
but this, too, was nullifmd by giving discretiouary power” to the boanl (»f health, 
which might i>enuit tiie omission of the oxtomal window if “snlbcient light and 
ventilation should bo otherwise provided, in a manner and upon a plan apjjroved 
by” them.=‘ 

The lirst definite ])roviHion made with regard to overcrowding apj>ears iii this law, 
which requires in each tenement house, uow or old, 600 cubic feet of air to each 
oo»'UX)aut. 

I’lie year that this law was enacted wjis further noteworthy in the history of the 
tenement house as the year of the invention and introduction of New York's most 
characteristic tenement house, the “dumb-bell” or “double-decker.” (See cut, 

i ).483, No. 0.) This type of building was introdii<}o<la8a“model”tonement, and has 
:opt within the provisions of all the teneineiit-house laws, new and old, enacted 
before 1900, but it has proved to be one of the worst forms of nonsing ever employed. 

The older types of the tenement bouse were rarely over 4 stories m height. The 
double-decker run up, usually, to 6, often, to 7 and 8, stories, thus cutting oT more 
light and air from streets and yards, and gathering a donsor population under 
one roof than the older tenements. (Jomparmg the ground plans ol the several types 
of buildings (see cut), it is seen that the yard spaces tbemHclves are smaller fur the 
double-deckers than was usual fur the old “front and rear” biiildingB. The yard 
proper of the double-decker occupies only 10 per cent of the lot, as is the case with 
the worst of the old tenements, the building being kept within the limits of the law 
as to per cent of lot occupied by the side “air shafts” to he noted in the plan. 
These are, singly, usually 2 feet 4 inches in width throughout most of their length, 
or, taken together, ns they ad.joiii one another in adjacent houses, 4 feet 8 inches, 
and from 50 to 60 Ceet in length. .Surrounded as they are by walls from 60 to 70 feet 
high and with no intake of air at the bottom, it is plainly to be seen that they can 
ad'ord very little light and almost no air, to say nothiogof the impossibiUty of using 
them for the ordinary purposes of a yard. 

The usefulness of the air shaft as a means of ventilation is not added to, more¬ 
over, by the practice tenants have of using it “as a receptacle lor garbage and all 
sorts of refuse and indescribable filth thrown out of windows” which is “often 
allowed to remain rotting at the bottom of the shaft without being cleaned out.”^ 

It was said iu the course of the last tenement-house investigation tltat the air 
shaft should be called a “ foul air shaft;” that it might be designated as a “ culture 
tube on a gigantic scale,” and that it was simply “ a Btagnant well of foul air emp- 


‘ Laws of State of Now York, 187S, cli. 504, }>. 554. An act to amend nbapter 908 of the laws of 1867, 
entitled “ An act for the regulation of tenement and lodfpog bouses in the oitiea of New York and 
Brouklj'n.” Passfnl ilnne 16, 1879. 

>Ch. 504, see. 1. 

•Cb. 504, sec. 2. 

< Advance sheets of part of the Keport of thtt Tenemetit IIuuHe Commission, 190U, printed privately, 
p,a7. 
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tied from eftoh one of the roonm opening upon it:*' and many people testified that 
^'the air from these shafts was so foul and the odors so vile that they had to close 
the windows opening into them^ and in some cases the windows were permanently 
nailed np for this reason.’’^ 

Within the double-decker” the halls are nearly always totally dart, being 
lighted only from small windows opening on the stairs or from the front door. Of 
the 14 rooms usually fonnd on each floor, only 2 receive li^ht and air from the street; 
2 from the lOrfoot deep yard at the rear, and the remaining 10 from the narrow air 
shal't only. 

The rooms in this type of tenement are usually very small. The front room is 
about 10 feet 6 inches by 11 feet 3 inches. Tbis Is used on hot nights us a sleeping 
room often by the whole family. The bednKims proper are about 7 feet by 8 feet 6 
inches, and are hardly large enough to contain a be^l. These rootns being lighted” 
from tile air shaft are almost totally dark. 

From this time on new tenements in Now York City (the present borough of Man¬ 
hattan) wore almost exclusively built upon this plan, and by the present time, 11K)1, 
make up about 00 per cent of the total number. 

In 1885 the first aUemi>t was made to restrict the height of buildings, tlie State 
legislature in that year enacting ^ that tenement hmises shonUl not be built higher 
than from 70 to HO met, according to the width of lliestroet. Hut tliis provision did 
not reduce the '* double-decker ” appmciably from its usual height at tliat time. 

Th(^ next important piece of touemont-bouse legislation was enacted in 1887.'’ 

This law remedied certain defects of tlie law of 1879 with regard to yard Hjiace by 
taking away the discretionary power of tho l)oard of health fo reduce the lU-foot 
distance between the rear of buildings and the rear line of tlie lot, and by extend¬ 
ing the proviNiouB of the old law as to tho percentage of lot to lav oc('n]ded to old 
honscH winch were to he altered and enlarged. The provision of the law of 1879 
on this head applied to new tenement bouses only, so tliat it was quite possible for 
an owner to alter and enlarge an old tenement house so as to cover the entire lot if 
ho chose. 

This law also provided tliat if halls did not open directly on the external air by 
means of a window tho tenement bouse could not bo used; tliat water must bo sup¬ 
plied “in sufficient quantity at one or more places on each Hour;” ' that water- 
closets “ or other similar receptacles ” shall bo provided, not less than 1 for every 15 
occupants of lodging bouses, and not less than 1 for every 2 families in dwelling 
houses, and that “ no privy vault or ceespool shall be alloweil,'* “ except when it is 
unavoidable,” the board of health to eee to it that no privy vault should remain 
connected with a tenement houae later than .January 1 of the following year, except 
ill cases mentioned in the section.^ 

Tho provision requiring 1 closet for every 2 families was repealed the following 
year, and the enactment made that 1 closet should bo supplied for every 15 occu¬ 
pants in tenement houses us well as lodging houses, and uot less than 1 on every 
floor.'* 

The following tables give some idea of certain general changes in tonemont dis¬ 
tricts an<l tenement conditions that had l>een going on in the years since the first 
teuement-house law was enacted. 

The tables show changes in general density of population in the different wards 
between 1890 and 1890, the character of dwellings in the wards and tlie percentage 
of population in them, changes in the average number of tenants to each tenant honse 
between 1864 and 1893, and other data bearing upon the general question. 


^Advaooe aheett of part of the llep«*rt. of tho 'JVuoiiiHiit IIouso rf>ininiHsi(m, IROO, printod pit* 
TBtely, p. 17. 

*Law8 of State of Now York, ch. 454. 

SLawH of State of New York, ch. 84 p. 04: An sot t« aineud chapter 410 of tho laws of 1882. 
Paesed March 25,1887. 

*Ch. 84, Bee. 11. 

^Ch. 84, sec. 6. 

*Luw 8 of 1688, oh. 422, soc. 1. 
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Table 22. —Density of population—New York City. 



Density, 

1800. 

Density, 

1880. 

WardM. 



I. 



11. 



iir. 



IV. 




132.0 


vi;;;;;;;;::;:;:;:;::;;::;;;::: 



VLI. 



VIU. 

215.3 

170.0 

IX. 

137.8 


X. 

272.7 

023.6 

XI. 



XII. 

n. 5 

44.5 

Xlll. 

307. G 

428.8 

XIV. 

205 r> 

202.6 

XV. 



XVI. 

129.4 

140.8 

xvn . 

22<>. 4 

311.6 

xvin. 

127 7 

140.6 

XIX. 



XX. 



XNI. 



XXIL. 

40.3 

100.6 

XXIIl. 


12.0 


Per cent of total dwell¬ 
ings containing in 1880 — 

Per cent of population 
in dwellings contain¬ 
ing in 1800— 

11 to 20 
persons. 

21 persons 
and over. 

n to 20 
]>ersoiiS. 

21 persons 
an<I over. 

89 

2K. 83 

16.80 

66.70 

16.58 

21.60 

16.00 

G2.13 

17.02 

10.64 

25.08 

30.18 

21. 72 

27.27 

17.08 

68.37 

22.62 

38. t)2 

13.01 

70.63 

28,53 

29. 58 

23. 30 

G2. 83 

17.14 

46. 60 

8. 50 

84.84 

20.63 

43.07 

IG. 50 

77.03 

37.49 

2.5. 76 

30. 78 

55.09 

33.63 

10. 03 

31 68 

48.40 

17.51 

57. 40 

G.04 

HO. 01 

25 88 

57.75 

12. 53 

83. 02 

16 66 

26. 76 

15.10 

63.43 

24.18 

52. 27 

11.37 

84. 04 

18.02 

40 5u 

9.10 

Sf). 28 

25.05 

16.85 

27.60 

48.64 

32 32 

20.24 

31. 75 

48 46 

211.45 

52.43 

12. 73 

81. 81) 

23 

28. C5 

18. 42 

6.5.4.5 

18. 85 

HO 38 

14.50 

68. 86 

28.88 

34.72 

21.6.') 

G7 12 

22. 33 

23 Xi 

21 03 

57 81 

18 70 

33 28 

14.17 

70. 98 

14.61 

6 17 

23. 4(1 

22. 75 

5.62 

.70 

12. 34 

6.41 


'I'ablk 23. —Jtensity of popuJotion—York City. 


Uow T(irk City 


(^•nHiiH of IHJXJ.f 


TADement 

liMU»6b; trOUaJitH . ! 

to liAiiRO. i Averttgii j 

' pc.rHuiift 
.. . U) flwoll- 

1SC4 (1 I I '“*■ 1 


Faniilicb 
to dwell' 
ing. 


to I’uniily. 


I 


1H.52 


3.H2 


i 84 


I . 

II . 

HI.... 

IV..., 

V . 

VI .... 

vir... 

VIII.. 
TX.... 
X. 

XI. ... 

XII. .. 

XIII. . 

XIV .. 

XV ... 

XVI. . 

XVII. 

xvin 

XTX.. 
XX ... 

XXI. . 

XXII. 
XXIIT 
XXIV 


34.2 

36 

15 11 

3. 09 

4.88 


21.0 

9 88 

1.34 

7.37 

24.1 

32.2 

19 02 

2.35 

8.10 

35.2 

31.5 

24.56 

4.92 

4.99 

24.6 

29.1 

18. 60 

3. 73 

4.99 

34.3 

38.8 

31.20 

5.50 

6.67 

30.8 

43.4 

27.15 

5 48 

4.95 

25 

24.6 

17.00 

3. 85 

4.67 

25.1 

27.4 

15. 30 

3.35 

4. 57 

31 

57.2 

38. 50 

7.85 

4.90 

31.3 

:i5.3 

31 43 

6. 73 

4.37 


:t2.8 



4.89 

27.5 

41.8 

32. 08 

6.69 

4. 79 

36.6 

40.5 

HI. 25 

G.46 

'4.84 

25 

27.5 

13. 54 

2. 44 

5.55 

25 

30 

15.18 

3.21 

4.73 

34.6 

37.2 

27.96 

6.43 

4.35 

42.7 

30.2 

1ft. 7G 

3.56 

5.27 

28.1 

36.1 

19.15 

3.75 

6.11 

27.8 

28.4 

20.22 

4.57 

4 . 4:1 

35.7 

32.6 

15. 74 

3. 03 

5.20 

32 

33.9 

19.81 

4.27 

4.04 


22.6 

8.04 

1.84 

4.70 


12.7 

0.15 

1.14 

5.42 


aReport (louucii ot'Hygioue, 348. 
b Report Tenement Bouse Oommissiou. 

0 U. S. Census 1880, PopulftUon, 1, oxovii. 
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TAHUt 24. 


nimiims in niiril ■“ Kvnrage 

■Slv ■ K>niiDl« tn tonmncnt 

donwty, IBOO-IHWl. . 18(«-:S03. 


iNnmberof t«ud- 
munt IiouHCB— 


Tor cent 
of in- 
4‘reaHC.. 


Mowu Ujwh: 

I .' . 

II .1. 

IIX.• 0 3 

Irower West 81<Ui: I 

IX . I 15.4 

Center: > 

IV. 

VI . 

XIV . 

XV . 

EaHtSiilo: ; 

VII . 43.4 

X . 02 

XIII. :w.4 

XT. 26.4 

XVII .‘ 41.4 

Upper WoHt Kule: 

XVI . 8.8 

XX . 25 

xxn. 149.6 

Uppei Kaat 8ble: 

XVIII . 10.1 

XXI . 2a3 

XIX . 017.2 


Per cent 
of <lc- 
ertvm*. 

Per cent 
of ill- 
croasc. 

Per cent 
of de¬ 
crease. 


5.3 


63 t 





18 3 


2»).« 

0 2 

1.0 


10.5 

13.4 




8 

10 








52 















5.9 







8.7 


28.4 




250 

’’*r>4 

462 


4K6 

6115 

540 

107 

027 
534 
540 
2, 049 
1,890 

1,257 

1,102 

096 

830 

1,020 

571 


210 

6 

48 

238 

826 

1,51D 

473 

522 

036 

350 

1,510 
1,106 
1,042 
2.201 
2, 770 

1,118 
2,&10 
4,140 

1,821 
1.458 
5,450 


It is soon here tliat iu tho lower West Side wards tU('r© has been a eonsiderablo 
decrease of fieuoral density, accomiianiod by an iucrouNe in llio average density of 
population in each tenement houso; that is, with tbe growth of buHinesa iu thiwjjart 
of the <5ity a large number of tlj« old dwelling houseKand tenonuMits wore torn down. 
Many of the residents of the neighborhood moved oat altogether, decreasing the 
general ilensity of population; many others of the poorer class, ilrivon out of 
their former dwellings, crowded themselves into old residences not formerly classed 
as tenant houses or were accommodated in large toneinonts built on the sites of 
smaller ones. A like change is seen in the Sixth, Fourteenth, and Fifteentli wards— 
increase of business causing docreaso of general density and increase of tenement-* 
house density. In the Fourth Ward, in the samo diBtri<'t, a det-rease iu density has 
been accompanied by a decrease in the aveiuge number of tenants to a house, due 
probably to the fulling out of uso of s<»me of the more notorious large tenements aud 
the replacing of others by business buildings. In 186-1 there were 486 tenements in 
this ward; jh 1893, 473. This is the general region once occupied by the Irish and 
now by their successors, the Italians. Housing in this region is still largely of the 
old ^‘barrack” and “frout-and-rear” type, although many double-deokers are to 
be seen. 

I’he Hebrew district across the Bowery—the East Sid© wards up to Fourteenth 
street—however, is preeminently the region of the doul>le-decker. 

Business did not crowd greatly into this district, and us the fast-coming immi¬ 
grants arrived, on© great tenement afUw another of the “double-decker” type was 
erected on the sites of old private residences. Bcarc-ely any other typo of tenement 
building is to be seen here, and the capabilities of this type for congesting popula¬ 
tion are shown by the figures given in the tables for the wards where it nourishes. 
In Italian districts where the older type of tenement more largely prevails, tenemeut- 
houBO density is less, and also the rate of increase of tenement-house density be¬ 
tween 1864 aud 1893; while in Hebrew districts there is high tenement-house 
density and a tremendous increase of tenement-house density in the same period. 

The tenement-house reform movement of 1894 is perhaps the most widely known 
of any that has been carried through in the city, but the legislation enacted in con¬ 
sequence of this movement in 1895 was not the most radical and effective of any. 
The law of 1895 * took away the discretionary power of the board of health to 


'Laws of State of New York, 18B5, ch. 667, i>. 1099, Yol. 2, psrtl: Auoctto amend chapter 410 of 
the law'R of 1882. Took ofToct May 9,1895. 
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reduce the ]»reKcribed diHtanciea between fr«nt aii<l rear biiiUUngs, and provided for 
a 5-f<)ot Hpacii Jit the rear of corjier IoIh. ' 

The diMcrotionary power given to the hoard of health to increase the percentage of 
lot to be occupied had been taken away in 1891, except for lodging houses and In 
the case of corner lots, but the hiw of ife restored it by providing while reenacting 
the 65 per cent limitation that “where the light and ventilation of such tenement 
* • * wore, in the opinion of the HUperintendentof buildings, materially improved, 

he might permit such tenoiiiciifc or lodging houHo to occupy an areanot exceeding 75 
per cent of the lot.”' The law of 1895 unule the first provision with rogsrd to air 
shafts, no previous law having retpiirod them or prescribed any minimum size or 
width therefor, 'fhe provisions of this law were that no shaft or court of less area 
than 25 square feet should he, considorod as part <»f the free air spsice in c.orajmting 
the amount of lot covered hy the building, that no air shaft 10 feet srjuaro and over 
should bo covered with a roof or skylight, and that the superintendent of buildings 
might make ami imxHfy or change rules and regiibitions as 1o air shafts. The (ireator 
New Vork charter 2 years later took siwuy the power of the superintendent of build¬ 
ings to alttT regulations, altliough In* still might make tliem, and made the first 
requirement of a minimum width for jdr shafts. The minimum width prescribed for 
these, both in corner iiml interior lots, was 2 foot t inches.’ 

The law of 1895 also took jiway tin*- <li««'-ri*tion!iry jiowcr of the board of health to 
permit the lighting aiul ventihiting of rooms by other means than the window's pre¬ 
scribed by the law of 1879; It provided that hallways should be kept lighted at 
night and* all day if not light<‘d by a window; and that ceilings of dellars used as 
living rooms should ho 2 i'ect Instejul oft foot (as h:nl l«*cu belbrc ]»rovidod) above 
the general ground level. 

A special sanitary provision wus that no wall pji-per should bo placed on any wall 
or ceiling until the old, if there was any, should have been removed. 

Laws of 1891 and 1892 bad pnividcd that no tenement house slnnild he used for a 
lodging house, private school, stable, or for the storsige aud handling of rags, except 
by permission of th<^ board of health. The law of 1895 made these proviaiona 
absolute, oxce]»t in the case of a private school, which the hoard of health might, at 
its discretion, allow. This law reduced the iiiimlier of cubic foct of air required 
from 600 feet for each <)ocui){int to 400 feet for each adult aud 200 foot for eaeh child 
under 12. 

The net result of all this Icgisbitiou seems to have been a considerable improve¬ 
ment in special sanitary conditions, aaide from the gem'ral question of liglit and 
ventilation. 

Cellar dwellings (•ease<i to bo a crying evil, due partly, however, to the general 
increase of housing accommodations as well as to legislation, which, it is seen, was 
not very drastic as to collar occupancy. 

The general nuisance of foul and stagnant water in yards and cellars, so strikiii^ 
a feature of earlv tenement-house life, w'as greatly abated. The visitor of 1900 
could go about dry-shod, at least, iu tenement yards and courts whore 35 years 
before the accumulation of wlnit 8lu»uld have gone ofi' in sewers and drains made 
acoesB almost inipossiblo. 

But on the whole the teuoineiit-houso evil was still so serious in IIKK) as to load 
to the appointment of a StJite tcnemeut-houBi' eoiamisHion to investigate the snbjeot 
and make recommendations for legislation. 

The most serious evils found by tiiiB comiiiiKsion in their task of liiveBtigation 
were, iu thoir opinion— 

(1) luBuflloienoy of U^ht iia<l air, duo t»* narrow courto or air sImftB, umluo height, and to the ooou- 
pation hy the hulldiug or by ndlaoent bulWingH of t<M> great a proportion of lot area. 

(2) Danger from Are. 

(3) Lack of Beparato wftt«*r closet and waRliiug fHcllitioB. 

(4) Overcrowaiiig. 

(5) Foul rellars and courtn, and other liku evi]H, which may be tdaased as bad housekeeping.* 

A special and alarming result of the lack of light and air which the commission 
felt to be the greatest evil of tencment-houRe conditions at present was “that the 
dread disease of pulmonary tuberculosis bod become practioally epidemic in this 
city.” Testimony taken before the commission at its public hearings wont to show 
“that there are over 8,0(X) deaths a year in New York City due to this disease alone; 
that there arc at least 20,000 cases of well-develo])ed aud recognized pulmonary 
tuberonlosis in the city and iu addition a large number of obsenre or incipient 
cases,” and “that the conditions iu the tenement houses were directly responsible 
for the tremendous extent and spread of this contagious disease.”^ 


«Ch. 667. sec. 8. 

*Ch.378, Greater New York Charter, hbc. 1318. 

’ Advauce sheets of part of the Report of the Tenement Houbu CumuiiBBion, 1900, p. 7. 
* Report Tenement House Commission, 1900, p. 16. 
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The more noticeable ])oiutB in the legiBlatiou recommendoU by the conunisHion and 
inaoted in 1901' may be briefly snmmed up as folio wb : 

As to light and ventilation, the new law provides for tenement houacB hereafter to 
>6 built that not more than 70 per cent of the ffround space of interior lota, or 90 
)or cent of corner lots, shall be occupied, and tiiat there shall be no diacretiouary 
)Ower to modify this provision; that the height of a now building shall not “ by 
acre than one-third exceed the width of the widest street upon winch it stands,” 
.nd that each must have behind it a yard extondinjr across tlie entire width of the 
ct, and varying in depth with the height of the buildiug. A building 00 foot high, 
xcept when on a corner lot, must have a rear yard at least 12 feet in d(‘.pth. One 
not of yard space is to he added or may be taken away for ov<*ry 12 feet above or 
)elow 60 feet; but the minimum depth of any yard is to i>e 10 feet. Ihiildings npoii 
oruer lots must have yards of at least 10 feet in de}>th. 

The above provisions go hut a little beyond those of the law that they supersede; 
he chief advantage arises in the taking away of discretionary power. 

The proviaLous with regard to courts, however, are a long stop in advance, and 
eally do away with the necessity of strict jirovisions as to rear yard space. 'I’he 
undamental idea of the difl'ereut sections prescribing in detail the area of courts 
aider different circumstauccH—whether outer or inner, on the lot line or within the 
ot—is that courts open to the street on one side (ouMr courts) shall be, generally, 
.t least, 12 feet in width for buildings (>0 feet in height, and that court spaces coin- 
)letely surrounded by the w'alls of buildings (inner <amrta) shall, under usual cir- 
umstaiuies, have an area of 21 by 24 feet f<>r the saiiio ludght (60 feet). The 
limenHiona given will be increased or may be decreased wi b the increase aud 
Increase of height of buildings, but outer I'oiirts are not. under usual eircumstances, 
o bo less than 9 feet wide or inner courts to afford a space leas tluni 21 by 21 feet. 

It is also provided that inner courts must have ventilating ducts at the bottom of 
lot less than 5 scfuare feet in area and communicating with the street or yard. 

Turning to the plan of the “double-decker,” it is seen that this typi' of building, 
vith its air shaft 4 feet fi imtlies wide, having no ventilation from below’, is disposed 
jf for the future by the above provisions. 

This law forbids in express terms the building of rear tenemeuls, altbongb other 
)f its provisions would practically prevent Ihoir erection; and it also prescribes a 
aininiuui floor area for rooms. This is a better provision against overcrowding than 
)ue with regard to cnbio air space iu j)roj)ortion to the numbeu’ of occupants, which 
6 extremely difficult to enforce. Moreover, as is state<l in the conunisHion’s report 
p. 132), *‘the rooms in now tenement houses have become so Minail that it is now 
tecessary to lay down miiumum dimensiODB.” The (liinensions pre8<Tii)od are, not 
ess than 120 square feet of floor area, fur at least om; room in each apartnumt, and 
it least 70 square feet for each other room. (See. 70.) 

To remedy 8pe<'ial sanitary evils the law of 1901 provides, lor new tenemeuls, that 
10 cellar may ijo occupied for living ]Hirpp8es, and that no basement maybe occupied 
mless the room is 9 feet in height (instead of 7 feet, as in the former law) and has its 
telling 4 feet 6 inches above tlie surface of the a<lJoining ground (instead of 2 foot 
vs before); and that iu each tenement bouse there shall bo a separate water-closet, 
n a separate compartment, for every family. This last is nn especially uscTul 
provision. 

For already existing tenement houses the law provides that the jvrovisious apply- 
ng to new tenement houses with regard to percentage of lot to be occupied and to 
^ard and court spaces must be complied with when any old teueuient liouso is 
jularged; and that a.ny new rooms or halls constructed iu old Icuement houses must 
neet the requirements of the regulations for rooms aud Imlls iu uew teuemeuts. 

An improvement of conditions such as are seen in tenement houses of types 3 and 4 
see out, pp. 482-483), and which were untouched by previous legislation, is to ho 
expected from provisions of the present law' regardiug the light and ventilation of 
ooms in already existing teneraeut liou8e.s. As is stated iu the commission’s report 
* There are in this city a number of old, unsanitary tenomeut houses containing small 
lark rooms without any means of light or ventilation to the outer air. In some cases 
hese rooms communicate with an adjoining room which ojvenH to the street or to 
he yard, and in other cases there are even as many ns 3 or 4 rooms in a line, only 
me of Vliich communicates with the outer air. As the law since 1879 has required 
hat every living room in a tenement house thereafter erected should have a window 
opening directly to the outer air, it is apparent that these buildings have for more 
ihan 20 years been violating fundamental sanitary riiles.”^ 

To meet this evil the present law nrovides that each room in already existing tene- 
nent houses must have either a window opening on the street or yard, or upon a court 
>f not less than 25 square feet in area, or must have a sash window at least 15 feet 
iquare opening into an adjoining room which has an external window. It is further- 

>Lbws of the State of New York, 1901, oh. 384. 

>Keport Tenement House ComiDission, 1900, pp. 137-1'JB. 
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more provided that au inner room that has to be ventilated by siwh a aaeb window 
must have at least 60 square feet of floor space, 600 cubic feet of air space, and at 

least 000 cubic feet of oil* space for each occupaot. j /x o 

The practical result of this provision will be that in houses 4 rooms deep (tyw 3, 
cut, p. 482) sash windows will be provided and fairly good ventilation secured, while in 
tenements of types 4 and 6 one of the dark inner rooms will probably be knocked out 
to make a court or air shaft of the size required to ventilate the other inner rooms. 

The “double-decker,” however, which type is seen in about 60 per cent of the 
tenement houses now on Manhattan Island, is left practically untouched by the pres¬ 
ent law, except that one linger is laid on the air-shaft evil by providing for a door 
at the bottom of the shaft giving sufti<dent access to it to enable it to be properly 

cleaned out. ^ . .i i i x 

A most important provision of the now law is one which requires the absolute 
removal, by .January 1, 101J3, of all school sinks and privy vaiiltH. These latter were 
prohibited, <ixccj»t in specinl cases, by the law <)f 1887, and the great majority of 
tlioso existing at that time liave b<“en done away with. Hut the school sink—a long 
vault lined with a sort of iron trough, and arranged to be flushed from time to time by 
running water in to the sewer—which came into use in the older typeof tenement houses 
to take the place of the prohihited privy vault, is practically the same thing as the 
vault, and is as groat anuisanco, if not greater, since it admits gases from the sower to 
he added to the natural foul emanations of the vault. The commission's report says: 
“These school sinks were, in iieariy every case, found by the cominisgion's sanitary 
inspectors to be in a horrible condition and a serious menace to the health of the 
occupants of such liousos and the neighboring houses. From tlieir construction it is 
very difticnlt to Hush tliem, and the inspectors found many cases whore they had not 
been flushed for weeks, hi summer the stcncli is intolerable, and nnquestiouably 
causes a good deal of sickness.” ‘ 

!No previous touemeiit-honse law had attempted to deal with the social and moral 
evila ariniugfrom ]if« iu tbotenemc'iitM, ox(;o]»t indirectly by i>rovi8ions such as tliose 
jiresiTiliing tbat «Uonld be lighted, and that access to all rooms must be had 
without paBSing through liedrooiiiH. , . 

The iireseut law, however, direeta a special serieflof proviHions against jirostitution 
in toiKUiieiit lioiises. Women carrying ou the trade oi prostitution in tonemeut 
houses are tn i )0 cousidored vagrants, and piiuisbod by conimitmont to the counly 
jail If a teiieinont honse is uwd for immoral ]>nr]) 08 eB with the permisHlon of tho 
owner, tile tenomeut huihling itself shall he subject to a iienally oi $1,000; if so 
used with the consent of tho lessee of the whole honse, the lease shall be terminable. 
“PeniiisBioii of owner or lessee” is to be assumed if jiroceedings for the removal of 
the otfending tenants he not coninieneed within 5 daysof notiee of the unlawful use. 
The general Te]ititatiou of tho premises in tho neighborhood is to be eompetont evi¬ 
dence. (Secs. lfl-U5.) . 

These provisions are thoronglily jiractical in character, and slnmld bring about 
ooiisidoralile improvement ill moral conditions if ciifori ed. 

The ijucstioii of ciiforcenieiit of tho laws, iiidood, has been all along quite im 
iiiiportaiit as that of tlic provisions of the laws thoiiiselvcH. That an excellent la.w is 
enacted is no indii atioii tliat tho good resulls cx)>eoted will arise from it ill practice. 

The teiioment-house cnnimisaion of 1900, in the course of their invostigation, found 
that of 393 new teiiemout houses iu course of coustrnctiou which were insjiectcd in 
the borough of Manhattan, ouly 15 were found in wltieh there were no violations of 
law. In the other boroughs there was no such house found in which there was no 
violation. Of 2Sf> tciionieins inspected with reference to percontage of lot occupied, 
232, or 99 per rout, coverod more than 65 per cent of the lot; 274, or 96 per cent, 
more than 70 per cent of Ihe lot, and H8. or 31 per cent, more than 75 per cent of the 
lot—the extreme limit of discretion given to the building department. Twenty- 
nine occupied 80 per cent of lot area or over. 

UTie sanitary provisions of successive laws have not been systematically or fully 
enforced; the jiresent practice of tho department charged with their adiiiiuistration 
being to take action in regard to sanitary evils only upon complaint of individual 
citizens—they themselves taking no initiative in the matter. 

Such failures of the law are due partly to provisions in the law itself, allowing 
otficials discretinnary power to modify its requirements, partly to simple neglect in 
its enforcement. City officials may not be interested in carrying out the law, or 
they may be positively unable to do so, owing to the inadequacy of the administra¬ 
tive force at their disposal. 

Tho tenement-house legislation of the present year has endeavored to do away with 
these liindranccs to teneineiit-honse reform by omitting to grant discretionary power 
as I'ar os possible, by making the desired reforms depend rather upon construction, 


Kiipurb Tenement Koubb CominlHsion, 1000, p. liO. 
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which if once secured enforces automatically the wished-for change, than upon 
inspection, which may at any time slacken up or be omitted altogether, and by pro¬ 
viding for a separate tenement-house department, which shall stand before the peo¬ 
ple as solely responsible for the enforcement of the law and shall have a sufficient 
staff for that purpose. 

From the tenement-house legislation of 1901 as a whole may reasouably be expected 
a material improvement in conditions of lighting and ventilation in new tenement 
houses and those of the oldest types, bnt not in the ^double-decker.” A gradual 
diminution of tnberculoHis and other bad physical conditions arising from insnffi- 
cient light and air may bo expcc-ti^l to follow. 

The special sanitary provisions of the law will do away with much of the open 
offonsiveneHS still remaining and of tho disease arising from this cauHe. 

Social and moral evils will be somewhat reduced, directly by the provisions against 
prostitution, nod indirectly by tlie ])ro visions that make the tenement house a better 
dwelling goiuirully. The administrative ibattives of the law promise a more adequate 
enforcement tlian previous laws have had. 

liut no radi(;al rc<luction of overcrowding, the great evil of the tenement, may bo 
loobed for. The provi8i<»ns .as to the height of buildings, yard spai-es, room spaces, 
and HO forth, will slightly reduce tho <leusit.y of population for se])nr}>te houses in 
now tenements, but tln^y leave tho alre;uly existing density untom^hod. l''iirther- 
inore, as new tenement Iiounos rephwe ju ivate resideneos with the growth of the 
tenement districts, thu general density of ]»opul.ation for the city will increase. 

All that may bo expeelcd from the in‘W law in Ibis regard is that it will check a 
jiossible rai»id aceeloration of tho. rate t»f increase of density that seemed impending 
under the law Just BuporHede<l, with the pressure of )topulation on lunjsing accom¬ 
modations. 

If the measures ado]»tod in tlie last to.uenient-houHu law, greatly as they improve 
upon former laws, do not, aft<'r all, fully meet tho Hituation, it is an indication that 
no legislation practically attainable can do so The romuiission liad the i)H)blem 
plainly and wilh(»ui- disguise hefon' them; they also had clearly in mind th<' ineas- 
nros neodiul to do away with certain features of the evils noted; they jonnd, how¬ 
ever, that tho enforcement of these would involve so much expense to owners, both 
b> way of roduetion of income from reduction of S)»,are to hoo<!cupied and by actual 
<mtltty for coustruetiou, as to ]>nt a st<»p building operations. It was their 
conclusion, after tliorough stmly of the couditioiiH, that “ adequate light and air, 
perfect sanitation, e\on passable borne environment, can not be provided by the 
best tenement house which is eommercinlly possible on Manhattan Island- that is, 
by the best tenomeut liouso wliich can be’built with suflicient prospect of income 
to warraut its erection;” and that, since “ tenement-house reform would not be 
practical which went so far jw to put a slop to building new teuoiuout lionsos,” 
nor would it ‘Mf it compelled such extonsivo changes in old teuoments that owners 
would turn them toother uses,” they must roeommeud legislation which m(‘t the 
evils only in jiart. It is hard t() see how any future legislation could overcome those 
(lidicnltioB. 

On the w'holc, it docs uot seoin that the newer iuunigration oilers any greater or 
more serious problems than tlie old, exe(‘pt in so far uh they add to tho total num¬ 
bers aud iucreaHe tho general overcrowding. 

In the now.er period general health condiiiouH have certainly improved. There is 
no more of the siokness among immigrants due to unsanitary ('oiulitions on the pas¬ 
sage over. Uiulor tin* prosent imuiigratiou regulatioue only immigrants of fair 
physical condition nr® admitted to the country. Tu the city, iiotwithHtaudiiig bad 
tenement conditions tluit might bo improved, the general di'uth rate has fallen 
greatly since tho lifties, due to a more enlightened Haiiitary system. 

The newer immigrants arrive her»i at no lower social level, to say tho least, than 
did their ])roilocessorH. Their habits of life, their general morality ami intelligence 
can uot be called decidedly inferior. No account of filth in <laily surroundings 
among Italians autl Hebrews cun outmatch the piotures drawn by observers of tho 
habits of immigrant Irinh and even (Jermans. The Italian ragpicker was astonish¬ 
ingly like liis (lerman iiredeoessor, and the Italian laborer is of quite as high a type 
as the Irish laborer of a generation ago. 

In some eases tbe newer immigrants have brought about positive improvement in 
.the quarters they have entered. Whole blocks have been transformed from nests 
*of pauperism aud vice into quiet industrial neighborhoods by the inconiiug of 
Italians and Hebrews. 

Simple overcrowding, however, is an evil in itself, and when this takes place it 
becomeH desirable to enoonrage tendencies toward movement out of tbe cities on 
the part of immigrants. How far this moveimmt has already jiroeoedecl for ccirtaiii 
of the newer immigrants may be seen in another part of this volume. 
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It should i)e renieiiiherc'd in iriakiug plans for Ihe dispersion of immi/jranta how 
strong are (certain inducements of real and ^^enuine advantage for tbem to remain 
in a large city. That there ore advantages oftered in cities is shown by the fact that 
the native horn are flocking there as well as the foreign horn. The immigrants^ jour> 
iioy across the o(«an is as much a part of the great general movement from the conn- 
try to the city going on all over the world for some years as is the journey of the 
Antoriean lad from the country town to the city. 

Primarily, the city is the great industrial center. The principal occupation to be 
found by the immigrant in country districts—agricultural labor—must probably 
i>o regarded as, on the whole, less remunerative than any other. Mr. George K. 
Holmes, Assistant Statistician of the Hopartmentof Agriculture, gives the following 
estimates of actual caruings in 1890 of each largo class of workers ior hire (the large 
groups given by the Census Office) made by expei*ts and not hitherto puhliBhed:^ 

Taki.k 25. 


Knga^ud in— 

Nniiibor. 

EarniugH 
(iniltiniiH of 
dollurH). 


8, Tion, 00(1 

1 :},ooo.()un 

1 2,000,U00 

1 4. D00,U(X) 


Agricultural lalK»r.I 

Tradoand traimportatUin.-... 

Donieatlc nml peraonal .I 

645i 

74:y 

»4;t 

2,197 




The last class, one-third of the wage-oaniors. receiveci one-half of the oaniings of 
labor; the class of agricultural laborers, one-fifth of thowage.ejirui*rs. received less 
than one-seventh of the total earnings. 

An allowauco of actual yejirly earnings for ouch person in each class (taking count 
of unemployment) wouM he, on this basis, ns follows: 


Agricultural laborer*. $215 

Domestic aiul personal servante. 227 

Trade Slid tranHimrtiition. 340 

Lunibermea, quarry men, etc. 372 

Miners. 420 

MAijufacturiiig and itJCciiitTilc-al induHtrios. 445 


In the cities, mainly, are to be found tb©opportunities for the higher jiaiil employ- 
meuts, and the larger tlic city the greater the number of openings. It is quite true 
that the supply of labor may b© greater than the demand in the huger market; luit 
in the larger market oacdi individual sees more chances at least of employment and 
thinks that bo is as likely to he one of those lucky enough to secure them as any other. 

Other adN antages otl'cred by cities are substantial ones to the immigrant. In the 
cities urethe various institutiona for the help and comfort of the poor that provide 
what they can not i iwily provide for themselves—the hospitals, dispensaries, chari¬ 
table societies, schools, libraries, social settlements, and all sncli things. 

Hefore the iniiuigrimt is too severely <wudemiied for lingering in the cities such 
cousiderations as tlieso should bo taken into account. 


CHAPTKK X. 

AGRICULTURAL DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS. 

[TulmlHtioii Hiid Text by Kate Holuadav Claouobn, Dh. !>.] 


I. INTRODUCTION. 

A, DENSITY AND INCltEASE OF l»OPULATION, BY STATES. 

The first question to he asked with regard to the agricultural distribution of 
incoming peoples is, Where is there room for tbemf 

The following tables, compiled from the Twelfth Census (1900), showing the 
present density of population of the country by States, throw some light on this 
question: 


^ Report of Industrial CotnniiHalon, Vol. X, p. 152. 
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NOllIH ATLANTIC. 


T)«U8ity ofpniHilation, IMO. 


lucreaso of ]H>puIntloii, 1800-J&1)0. 


StuUv 

Persons 
to the 
square 
mils. 


407 

348.9 

250.3 

187.6 

152.6 
140.1 

45.7 

87.6 




How York. 






SCftUv 


Hew Jersey. 

MassHcbiiaVtltt .. 
Rhode Island ... 

Counecticat_ 

How York. 

Poiinsylvanhi... 
Hew Uoiupsiiin*. 

Maine. 

Venneut. 


I'or font. 


30.4 

25.3 

24 

21.7 

21.1 

19. B 

9.3 
5 

3.4 


HOltTH CENTItAl.. 


Ohio. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. I 

Missouri.' 

Michiguu. 

102 

86.1 

70.1 

45.2 

42.2 
4U.2 

1 3H 

! 

; North Dakota... 

Minnesota. 

Illinois. 

Wisconsin. 

South Dakota... 

.1 70.9 

. 33.8 

26 

. 22.3 

. 10,8 

■Wisconsiu.. 

Minnesota. 

M issouri. 

Michigmi. 

.1 10 

.1 15.6 

. 14.8 

NeliraskH... 

W.9 

Ohio. 

.' 15.2 


5.2 


..' 2.9 


4.5 j 


. -7 


1 



SOUTH ATLANTK’. 


Maryland. 

Delaware. 

Virgiulu. 

Sonth Carolina 
North Carolina 
West ViTtfinia. 

CKioriTiH. 

Florida. 


mr. 

»i.3 

46.2 

44.4 

39 

38.9 

37.6 

9.7 


Florida. 

■Wt«t Vlriflnia 

Ooor^. 

North CiiTolinu 
South Oaroli&H 

Maryland. 

Viri^uia. 

Delaware.... 


SOUTH CENTRAL. 


I 


25,7 
20.0 
17.1 
10.4 
14 
12 
9 6 



i .53.7 1 


36.4 


48.4 1 


23.5 








20.3 


30.4 ! 


16.3 




15.5 


11 0 1 

, 1 


14.3 




WKSTBRN. 


California... 

WashinKtou 

Colorado.... 

Oregon. 

Utah. 

Idaho. 

Montana.... 
New Mexico 

Arizona. 

.Wyoming... 
Nevada. 


9. ^ Idaho. 

7.7 Montana... 

5.2 Arizona.... 
4.4 Wyoming.. 
^4 Waehiii^m 
1.9 Utah. 

1.7 Colorado ... 

I. 0 Oregon. 

J. l New Mexico 

.9 Califondn ... 
,4 Hovad.u. 


91.7 

84.1 
67 

52.4 

46.4 

32.2 
HO. 7 

30.4 

27.2 

22.7 
>7.15 


‘ Decrease. 

Th© tal)l©8 give in on© column the present density of States, arranged In the order of 
density j in a parallel column, th© rates of increase from the last census period to the 
present, of the same States, arranped in th© order of magnitnde of increase. In the 
relation of these two columns to one another certain features in the general develop- 

mATif. nf'+.liAuA fir.a.4AB OTA 4T>dir*n.t.Ait 
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B. INFLUENCES AFFECTING DENSITY AND JNCJREASE OF POPULATION. 

Iveaviiig modifying; circnmstanceHout of account it be expected thatpopa- 

Jatiuu wonM have increased most rapidly where it was already least dense. And this 
expectation is, in ^reat part, oontirniod by tlie tables. Divide the tables for the 
North Central, tbo South Atlantic, South (’ontral, and Western States into two portions 
eiK^h, huri/ontally, and it will bo found that, with one or two exceptions, the States 
standinjj in the upper half of the deunity coluiiin of each table are to he found in the 
lower half of the column showing increase. More than that, the order of names in 
one column, read downward, c.(jrrc8pondH closely with t)»o order of names in the 
other, read upwa.r<l, t.hua showing a fairly regular inverse variation of relative 
density an<I rate of increase. Bui. turning to the table for the North Atlantic States, 
it is seen that density and iiutroaso are ]>mctically parallel; that the States of great* 
est ilensity ai‘o showing tin) groatosl rapidity <»f increase. This is an indication of 
different economic comlitions ]»revailing in th«‘sc difforeut sections. 

The number of inha))itautM that may hegathered upon a given area depends largely 
upon the economic activities to 1>6 followed. 

Manufactures and comniorce are able to snpp<irt populations of a density of indefi¬ 
nite limit; hence the pjM'ts of a country whore luannfacturing interests predominate 
lire able to show a liigii density accompnnitnl l»y a high rate of increase for many 
snccsseive years. This is the case with the North Atlantic States The industrial 
pursuits that make u]) so gn'ata proportion of the ecouomic activities of these States 
not only absorb and in<iood call for a ra]»idly increasing poj>iilati(iu,*but also concen¬ 
trate them in a]rea<ly densely populatcsd iiuliistiial contors. 

In parts of the country given over mainly to the onlinary forms of agriculture, 
on the other hand, the expanding population inust pour out from the liebls already 
occupie<l into new ones, and increasing density in any given portion will be acconi- 
])auio«l by a decreasing rate of ineveaHo for that spot. The tables, then, show' tliat 
only the North Atlantic States may be regarded as predominantly industrial in their 
character. In all the other 8e<-tion8 population is seeking tlm less deusoly settled 
portions. 

Other factors, of course, have to ho taken into consi<leration to account for all the 
variations seen in tbesi' tables. A low <legroo of density may i>e accompanied by a 
low rate of increase in certain rural States bocausefor one reason or another the 
limit of the protltabb’ working of the soil has been r-achod. This is apparently 
the case with the thiee rural States of the North Atlantic division, which follow the 
order shown in the manufacturing States. This is also apparently the case in Kansas 
Hn<l Nebraska, where certain checks have been given to agricultural development. 

The fact that Illinois stands high in the list of dcimity a)Hl iucreatiie both shows 
the growth of manufacturing and commercial interests in that State. 'J'he Sootheni 
States, by their rates of increase and density, show that, notwitbstaoding their 
recent activity in industrial pursuits, tlioy are ns yet prevailingly agricultural. 

The question, thou, of tinding room for the immigrant seems to dt'.pend upon 
whether he is to bo a factory worker or a farmer. If ho is to be a farmer, oppor¬ 
tunities will naturally bo sought for liim where population is least dense. Here 
again, however, a ino<lifying consideration outers. Agriculture has its different 
phases. The mode in nso in this country up to the i>re.sent day is extensive cultiva¬ 
tion—Hkimiuing the soil of its tirat natural richness without returning anything to it. 
Following this method the cultivator iniist use much land an<l new land; and when 
bis sons grow up ho must send tlioni farther on to find new laud for themselves. 

Intensive methods, however, by which carc.ful and thorough eultivatiou of the 
soil and the addition of proper fertilizing mat.erial give buck to it us much as, or 
more than, it yields uj) in the form of crops, will, like the mauuhmturing industries, 
support populations u]) to a limit of density continually pushed farther and farther 
away as new inventions bring greater and greater prodnetive power. 

The field for the immigrant is thus widened. If he is able to follow the methods 
of iuteusivo farming, and if the general <levelopmoiit of the country is such as to 
make such farming jirotitable by giViug a market for the i>ro<luce be will find oppor¬ 
tunity in localities which native farmers, accustomed to the older methods only, 
consider overcrowded. 

C. FOKEKiN FARMERS IN INTENSIVE AGRICULTURE. 

There are many indications that the foreign peoples now coming among us aro 
especially adapted to carry on intensive farming. Their history at home, their 
actual success here in those Hues show this plainly. In the home oountries inten¬ 
sive methods hud to be learned as population pressed more and more closely upon 
the resources of the soil; and in this conntry the habits acquired at home are not 
forgotten. The foreign farmer jiuts bis mind on hie business, works steadily, an<l 
interests himself in keeping up the fertility of the soil and in extracting from it 
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every particle of product it will yield. Teatimouy was given lioforo the Industrial 
Commission* tliat “the economic traditioTiR of theKuropoan farmer are one of the 
most valual)le nssete in American agriculture.” The witness, Prof. J. 1’. Crowell, 
instances the Scandinavians of the West, the Huguenot colony of North Carolina, 
the Pennsylvania Uormans, and says that soeh colonies ‘‘have been the mainstay 
and bulwark of progressivo aericulture.” ’ The chapter on Italian agriculturo in 
this country, lust following, shows that the Italians have in a high degree the 
qnalities fitted for Bnocessful intensive farming and are largely engagtid iu it, and 
scattered references throughout the parts of this roport dealing with the separate 
states eontirm the same thing. The chapter ou the Bohemians sliows that thin 
people is especially skilled in intensive methods and especially teuac/ious of them. 
Hungarians also are promising intensive farmei's;*’ tho Dutch have made a notable 
success in the Northern Ktates aud are now finding their way to the South; and the 
Germans everywhere are succcsKful in this sort of iarining. 

Tho first condition, then, of enlaiging the field for the immigrant is met; he is 
able to engage in intensive farming. The second condition, that such farming 
should bo re(piire<l to provide for tho needs of the community so as to alford a profit 
to those engaged in it, is also met. The grow’th of cities and of industries is bring¬ 
ing about .just this demand all over the country, as will bo seen by tho reports from 
various States following, which indicate that there is no large jnirt of the country, 
however thickly settled, that has not opportunities for good iutonsivis fanners. 


IL DISTRIBTJTION OF CERTAIN NATIONALITIES. 

A. ITALIANS.^ 

Tho ever-increasing Italian inuuigratUm to this country preHonts this striking 
feature, that, although SO jier cent of it is composed of the peasantry of Italy, it 
does not come to till the American soil, but settles itself in tho American cilics, 
where it meets with aud causes endless evils. On account of these evils the well- 
disposed and good-hearte<l American observer will say that tin? Italians in not 
having gone to till the soil have made a mistake, for which they ])ay dearly. 
This is, nideed, their original sin, from which they shall be redeemed only by going 
back to agricultural life on the soil of their new country. The m *ral of the fable of 
Anteo, who was strong only as ho was united to the soil, ought to be recalled to 
their vivid and poetic imaginations, beeanse it applies to thoir case. 

In trying to ascortuvu the causes of this social Italian-American phenomenon, one 
should consider the conditions under which the Italian peasant leaves Italy and the 
conditions which ho meots in this country. First, he leaves Italy poor, having 
been there for endless generations—perhaps since the Komans of old had tlieir large 
estates in Apulia, Campauia, Sanniuiu, Lucauia, Sicily, and >Sardima, of which Vliny 
says: ‘‘Latifnudia Italia perdiro”—only a servant of tho glebe; that glebe which 
for a thousand years ho has watered with the sweat of his brow. This lias binni an 
ungrateful work, through which he has never been able to ameliorate his position, 
to acquire social standing, nor to attain instruction aud edn<;ation. 

In many instances lie sold or mortgaged his little bolding or borrowed money in 
order to purchase the passage ticket for himself only, or be obtained it on usurions 
conditions from one of his relatives or friends iu America, some one of whom had 
already found work for him. In every cimjc he leaves his family at home, tho thought 
of which always fills his heart with pain. The contemporary Italian immigrant, 
owing to the fact that a great mauy Italian families have alre.ady come to .join their 
relatives, invariably promises his family that ho will send for them as soon as hU 
condition will permit; but when families iiad not yet ventured to come to America, 
and when only men were emigrating, they left homo with the understanding that 
they would soml help to their families, the money to raise the mortgage or pay debts, 
and at last would retnru to live the rest of their days iu a certain ease with the 
money saved in America. Undoubtedly there have been a good mauv cases of this 
kind, which have given rise to tho belief that the Italians come to this country to 
work, live in abject economy, and at last go back to Italy with their savings. One 
makes no mistake in saying, however, that those who carried out this plan almost 
invariably came back to America, unless they were unable to do so, for tho reason 
that during the years of their residence in America they actmired habits aud customs 
which they could not carry out in their native land when they wout back to it. 


^ Report of Indnstrial ('ommiHAion, vol. x, p. 335. 

>Ibid., p. 334. 

•“Maryland" p. 554, thin report. 

• Contributed by AloBSaudro MaBtro-Valerlo, Chicago, III., editor La Trihuna Italiana. 
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rurtliermoro, tho Italinii ^teasaiitH of tlie central and southeni parts of Italy, and 
of the isliiuds, 'who are known hy the name of ^^cafoni,” and who form the bulk of 
Italian intinij^ration, are not a rural population (except in the provinces of Naples 
and (Uiserta, and the western part of Salerno, whtoh are exclusively agricultural) 
in the souse ill which that term is understood in this country aud in the northern 
]>aTt of Italy.' There the peasants huddle in towns, which in many cases number as 
many as 50/K)0 inhabitants. Those towusare the outgrowths of the burgs of feudal 
castles, luiaor whoso protection they were built. The Italian peasant has lived there 
lor many generations, only to go out early in the morning to the farms, gardens, 
fields, and vineyards, whicdi sometimes are miles away, and to come back in the even¬ 
ing. Only during iiarvest time and fur certain special duties, do the Italian peasants 
aud farmers au<l their fixmiHoB sleep in the country. The reason for this habit is 
found in the iiiHecure proUietiou the open country afl'orded, on account of wars, bar¬ 
baric iucui-HioDM, brigandage, and malaria, to pursons aud property. This implies 
tho lack of proper and comfortable rural houses for the peasants, who have only rude 
buildings aud huts, except some country villas Avhich look more like strongholds 
than country places. 

Ono should not wonder, therefore, at the fact that the Italian peasant emigrating 
to this country ■v\'i 1 h or without his family, does not see his way to go and live tho 
pioneer life in rural districts where Ins own language Is not spoken. Tho woiiwn 
would object to this more than the men, because they have had less occasion than tho 
men to leave tiie native burg. Hut aft-erall, one could not say that t^is is an iusur- 
mountuhlo obstacle which would confront the Italian ‘^cafoue’’ willing to come 
pioneering or farming in this country, for many Italian “cafonU’ of the aforesaid 
regiiuis of Italy, having cmigruted to Brazil and to the Republics of the river Plata, 
liave l>o<}omo us good pioneers and farmers uji tlie English, the I'Tonch, the Scotch, 
tho Ucnnansnnd tho Scandinavians have proved themselveM to be in this country. 

M 5 'porsonal experieuco onahles me to affirm that whenever an Italian peasant, 
after a certain uuinbcr of years of struggle iu an American city, is induced to go 
hack to his old calling, he and his family adapt tbemselveH admirably to the new 
surroundings, und take up tho habits and custoiim of the Amoricun pioneer, farmer, 
or country gentleman. 

One reason for his lingering in the cities is that he has been kept iu such subjoc- 
tion on account of his former occupation—agricxilturo—that he feels ashamed of 
himself and his work. He comes to this country still detesting It, and luu'e he throws 
it away with the sumo pleasure that Horculos had in tearing item his boily the shirt 
of Nessns. 

The Italian peasant leaving his burg for America is entirely ignorant of the possi¬ 
bilities of American agriculture, and it never occurs to him thathe could earn money 
aud make u ]>ositl<jn for hiuisolf by tilliug the American soil, having boon accustomed 
to look with distrust and hato at the soil, not as the alma parous, but as a cruel aud 
ungrateful stepmoilier. None of his couutrymen who are aVoady here and who send 
money home, or have brought it homo themselves, over write or say that they earn 
their inonoy by working the soil, first for others, and afterwards for themselves, as 
farmers. Of the moral and material advantages of American country life, of the 
comforts und independence it aflords, of the rights and duties of tho American farmer, 
as pioneer of civilization aud as au exponent and example of the American princi- 
jdes of Hclf-governmont, which can not beleanied in Amorican cities, owing to politi¬ 
cal corruption, ho is totally ignorant, since he has always been a servant of tho 
glebe, with many duties to perform and very few rights to onjoy. He never had the 
right to vote nt home. 

lliese are the coiiditioiis under which the I'talian peasant lands iu this country. 
Having to work for his living and for the support of his family and to economize 
whenever ho can, he accepts work wherever he can find it or through whoever can 
find it for him, being too ignorant of the language to ask for it himself. Hence 
arises the iiiiddletnan, wlio hires him to the contractor or to the construction depart¬ 
ments of the railroads. The middleman he calls *^boBs;’’ but the American calls 
him ‘'padrone'' and the way in which the latter sells him and keeps him the 

padrone system." 

" It is impossible to believe that the Italian working in the country, seeing the 
splendid Amorican farms, made more heautifnl by spring, summei, ana fall and a 
growing cro]>, does not feel a desire to till the soil in the way in which he sees it 
done, which seems to give splendid promise of prosperity and comfort. Certainly 
he must feel the old ingrained instinct, hied in nim for thousaudB of years, awak¬ 
ing in him. I venture to say that there is notan Italiau cafone doingnnskilled work 
on a railroad grading, who, at the sight of an American farm, with a white-fenced 
nnd r(Ml-roofea house, with a revolving windmill, capacious stables and onthoiiBS, 
with extensive Helds where (;rops arc growing and maturing, or of a pair of rob et 
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American liorses behind a plow, or a well-filled cart of produce, or ii herd of cowh, 
sheep, or swine, or of a court well stoi'.kcd with poultry, docs not feol the noHtaljjia 
for his old calling and a strong attraction to the soil, whi<'h ho would like to till 
again in that dlversilied and intensive way for which he is so fainouH. 

He does not know, however, how to got the land and the means to work it until 
it produces, lie docs not know of any of his couiitryiiion who, hy word or example, 
could show him the possihilitios of becoming a farmer in America. He is ignorant 
of the laws governing the j^roprietorship of land, ami he has no hint at all of the 
homestead law l)y which, after a few and easy formalities, ho could <d)tain IdO acres 
of (joverumeiit land at once, while for geueratiuns, ))erhaps, ho has never j^ossessed 
a single aero of it. 

The Italian irninigrantH, having settled so largely ju the American cities, have 
formed in them centers of Italian population which arc always attracting other 
immigrants. Considering tiiat the groat majority of Italians wlu) comimse these 
centers are country pcojdc, they shouiil have b<‘en estahlisln'd in the country. If 
this had been done, the Italians in America in general would have been more 
respected, H<*nco the iin]mrativo necessity of the establishment of Italian agricul¬ 
tural ceiiter.s, or nuclei, to attract the Italian ^leasaiit-H who come (o this i-oniitry. 

The greater part of the Italians in this country derive their living hy working for 
the American jieople, but the romaimlerof them earn it hy work necessary to satisfy 
tlieueeds of their countrymen. These ncmls Americans or those of other nationalities 
can not well Hn]»ply, from lack of a nmtnal iinderstanding, caused hy racial dilVcroncos 
which have not yet been overcome, lienee thoimiiiigratiou of certain Italians who 
come purposely to live iqion their countrymen, and in many cases not very honor¬ 
ably. That among this class of people there are a good many individuals who aro 
unprinc)i»led and solf-sooking it is useless to deny, hecaiise tlicir indllVorcnco toward 
the painful conditions of the Italian c.jifeiie in American cities, iijiou whom they 
prey meanwhile, is apparimt in all the Italian city colonics, 'fhese individuals are 
just those who have helped to make, uniler other circumstances, the life of the 
Italian peasant niihcarahlo at home, so much so that he has iM-eu conipedh-d to stop 
working the Italian soil and emigrate to this country, hoping for better thing. 

Professor Nitti, of tlio University of NaplOvS, has words of ))raise for the Italian 
cafone, who at lust has had and is still having the courage to a luindoii had conditions 
at homo and come to America. Unt he has Hcatliing words for the class of people 
who have made the condition of the Italian pea.sant at homo ijnite nnlx-araiilo, and 
^r these individuals of tlio same chiss who are felhiwing bun over the Atlantic. 
Living on their countrymen they think that they liaNO no moral or ]>atnotic obliga¬ 
tion to elevate their luinds or tlioir hearts from their present narrow state. It is to 
their inte.rest to leave tlicui in this condition, in order that they may make of Ihont 
tools for the acquiHitiou of mercenary political power, hy selling their votes to the 
political wir<» pullers and elate makers with whom American cities an' iulostod. 
This is the most d«let.erloua work they could accomplish, for on acimunt of it the 
Italian cafone will never acciuiro civic education, but will despise the idea of true 
American citi/enship, <»f which he has received tiu' honolits. Jt seems that in onler 
to foster their own jutercsts, these unscrupnloiis Italians think they must keep their 
C/Omjiatriots in the American towns. It has oven oconrred that uii Italian, while 
advising a wretched countryman togotoMie country, received a mild reiirimaml 
from another Italian, a man of some pnnnineuce, for giving such advice. It woe 
evident that the advice was against the inten'sts of the ])romineut Italian. For 
truth’s sake it must ho said also that from the class of Italian peasants in American 
towns bosses <»r padroni often di'velop. Just as from a grou]) of sla ves there sometimes 
springs a most unhunuixi overseer, whom Hie 8lav(di<)lder employs to look after his 
liunian holdings. These nefarious men forget their former condition, and prey upon 
their old comiianions in the same way that they tliemsidves were jireyed upon. As 
a swarm of crows, of wolves, and hn/.Kurds invariahly follows a fighting army to 
prey upon the dead, these individuals follow the endless stieum of Italian immigra¬ 
tion wherever it is diiected, to prey upon it, and the Italian, although hois com¬ 
pelled to accejit tlieir rapacious help, looks at them with the same teiTor that the 
wounded on tlie hattlofield look at the cloud of Hying crows circling in the air 
above. If the cafone had come to America alone, and if ho had not been followed 
hy these iudiviilnals, his condition would not have been as had Jis it is now. 

In regard to health, city life is most pemieinus to the Italian peasant and espe- 
.cially to the children. Piitting aside ali other eonsidorations, the thought of these 
poor little oreatures ought to inspire well-disposed and generous people to make 
efforts to induce the cafoiii to go to the country. 

In my judgment, the childron of the Italian townsmen are degenerating. The 
full-grown children are not nearly so well developed as their parents. A visit to tbe 
OTOW'ded Italian sottknients of any American city would convince the observer. 
Hardly a child who is not afl'oeted with rickets ciui be found, and those who are 
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bowlegged are so nnmerons as to excite the deepest amazement and pity. In an 
Italian family it is an easy matter to distingaish the children born and raised in 
Italy from those born and raised in this country, bocatise the former bear resem* 
blanoe in size and health to their })arent8 and the latter do not. 

The Italian peasants in onr toAraa do not follow the rules of hygiene and diet 
which are conducive to perfect htialth in this country. The long winter compels 
them to remain much of their time indoors in the single or double room, where 
a badly constructed stove must be kept alwa^'s lit and ironi which poisonous gases 
often eBca})e. In many cases the domiciles, which are always bad, are under the 
street level, and therefore damp. Their rooms are not renowned for their cleanli- 
ness, and in addition, the washing and drying are done in them. The wcmien and 
children who ou account of the cold are driven inside sutler more than the men 
who nro out working. In legard to diet, the Italians have a marked predilection 
for certain kinds of fot>d which they must satisfy at all cost. That they satisfy it 
at the cost of their health is a matter of fact. Farina<’ouus foods, in the shape of 
bread and macaroni, vegi^tables and fruits and olive oil, are most favored by the 
Italian ])e{i«ant. In Italy they took to the. mill tho wheat they raised or bought, 
and sieved the Hour more or b-ss imperfectly. Out of the Hour they made a bread, 
which though not so white as that iiHually scon here, but rather brown, had all the 
nutritive elements of the Avheat, protein as well as oarbo-hydrates; while out of 
the chen]> American Hour whicli they buy now they are getting bread which is 
w'hifc, it is true, but poor in the bone and sinew making protein and rich in the 
loss nutritive carbohydrates. One may safely say that the bran whiebis given to 
cows and chickens has more nutritive substance than the white Hour the Italian 
peasants buy at tl»o slore, outof which they make large quantities of bread and 
macaroni. \Vjlh such a diet the boucs of the Italian children do not g^row strong 
enough to Kn])port the w'elght of the body, and therefore, although other causes 
contrU)iite, so great a number of them are <loformcd. 

Whesu th(i Italian peasants are not at work on raiiroad construction t)r other 
e%cavations they live un idle life in the Amcricau towns, spending the money they 
have earned above the amount wbicit has been sent to their families in Italy. 

During tilt) long w inter months they laroly find anything to do in town. Some¬ 
times they are einpl(»ye(l in cleaning the streets of snow whenever extra help is 
needed. Often they perform vile and disgusting work, such as that of picking rags 
and all sorts of refuse from gaibage boxes—victuals, boues, glass, etc. Th<» sight 
of an Italian woman, old or young, following this practice is not unusual, while 
that of Italian cbildrou iiic'kiug cigar stubs from the street gutters is very eoinmon. 

Almost all this i<llo time is iiassed by them iu the saloons and in other resorts of 
their countrymen in the street or in vacant lots playing ball. 

One can not help thinking how profitably they could emjdoy their energy during 
this time if, instead of living in town, they were farming for others or for them¬ 
selves, They are gem rally considered as common, uuskilTeil lahonirs without any 
special adaptability ONcent that of taking a shovelful of earth from one place to 
auollier, because po<»plo do not know their ability as intensive iariuers, gardeners, 
vine growers, etc. They do not ku(»w what an Italian family can do on a farm. 

Lately the “American Agriculturist” published an article from one of its sub¬ 
scribers iu Ohio, iu w biob the writer says that if au Amcricau funner wishes to grow 
rich, ns he is doing, ho must take, as he lias done, an Italian family on his farm. 
Ho tlescribes the w ork of liis Italian family and compares it to that of a family of 
ants or A special characteristic of the Italian is his wonderful capacity for 

“picking”—anything and ovcrythiiig. An Italian w’oman working or strolling in 
tile Held w'ill Jill her turned-uj) apron with many things which she will find, and 
oven make herself so useful by destroying all iiisects which she believes are harinfnl 
to vegetation that she would be an object of wonder and admiration to the American 
farmer in general, as she is to the Ohio farmer iu particular. And to think that 
thousaiuls of such Italian families are dogoncraling in the Ainoricau towns! 

The surt'ering of the Italian cafone has found a sympatbotic echo in the hearts of 
the Italian people from the Alps to the sea, of the King and Queen in whose bands 
the government of the kingdom is intrusted, of the representativeB of the people, 
and oven of His Holiness the Pope and the whole clergy. Therefore ways and 
means, public and ])rivate, by law and by personal and collective efforts, have been 
planned and carried into effect to relieve the pitiable conditions. The diplomatic 
and consular authorities have reported and sHed according to the means at their 
disposition. Often members of Parliament have come to America to investigate for 
themselves and for the Govemmont. And at last tlie emigration law, after years of 
stndy, discussion, and delay, has been passed and enacted. 

But, strange as it may seem, the proper remedy has never been urged, viz, 
indiKung the Italian cafone of the American towns, by any means and at all sac- 
ritici's, te establish himself in the country. This should have been recommended 
by the official investigators or by subsequent legislation as the only radical and 
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definitive way to solve the problem, hat other loss radical and in many instances 
inefficacious means hove been siigRested and approved. These measures are inspired 
by a most watchful state paternalism, which sometimes seems incompatil)le witli 
the legal position of tlie Italian in this country, by whose laws he is protected. To 
protect Italian eiuigratiou abroad is the principle which inspires the Italian Govern¬ 
ment. The establishment of Italian ngricnltiirol centers or nuclei with the oafoni 
of the American towns, around which the incoming oafoni and spostati would bo 
helped to gather, without being compelled to stop in the American citie,s, as the 
northern immigrants do, has never been suggested in official or private reports, .as 
far as we know, during tbo discussions of the emigration law in tho Italian I’arlia- 
ment. 

’I'ho attention of the Italians of tlie United .Stales, and of the thonstvnds of existing 
Italian societies, sliould bo called to their duty of redeeming the Italian good mime 
in tins country. They should understand that the only means to relmild the repu¬ 
tation of the i talo-Americau in general is the plow. It is useless to deny that the 
better class of Italians are living under the .shadow which bail city conditions are 
casting; and it is easy to understand tbatiinless they wish to lie alwaysin the dark 
they must <b) something to ridieve tho situation. This inovemeiit to the plow onglit 
to iie started by Italians and encouraged by tho Americans friendly towanl tliem, 
and by the Italian Government, as tho surest means of following and i>rotecting 
Italians aiiroad. lint if official patorualisiu lias failed to see sneh a neeessity anil 
provide accordingly, tlierc liave been individuals in tho United States who have 
noticed it and carried if out to tlie best of tlieir capacities and possibilities in ways 
and to results which are described in tlie following pages. 

Itauan AlIKlOtJI.'niltAt. Col,l)NIK8. 

1. Vineland, N. J. 

This is the first Italian .agricnltural colony in tiie Units'd States, and was founded 
by an Italian jiolitiial relngce to tliis country, Signor Secclii do (!asalo. He 
ostablishod tlie first Italian newspaper in New York, “l.’Kco d’ltalia,” with which 
liokept alive tlio love (or lt.nl,v among the few llaliansof the United States. Mexico, 
and Canada, lie was a disciidc of Mar.ziui and a frioiid of Garibaldi, and of the 
other Italian patriots, witli whom he liad fought for the inde))eudencB of Italy In 
ISUJ, after the nnsucccssfnl attempt to foiina a Roman reimblic, lio emigrated to 
Now York witli some of his companions. They lived together on Staten Island, in 
the village of Stapleton, where tho liouse wliioh they occupied, with Garibaldi, siill 
stands, north of liackmau's lirowcry. 

Signor Secohi do Casalo was ver.v active in tliis country in belialf of tho eaiiso of 
Italy, both among his oounlryinon and tlie American people, who as a whole Hym|>a- 
thirod witli that country in its strugglo for lilierty. He was a man of heart, who, 
ns the Italian immigation to tliis conutry was ineroasiug, niatie it his duty to lielp 
tho immigrants to the best of ids aldlity. A good many Italians wlio now oiyoy 
good positions in Now York and olsowhero in the United States were lioljied by liim 
with advice and protection. His w ork in favor of the jioor littlo Italian street 
imisieians, who at that time weie lironghtto this country hy nnscmpnlonsinen, first 
known to tho Amorii an people hy tlie name of “padroni,’’ is remarkable. In this 
connection ho was iiistrumontal, with tlie aid of the Italian consular and diplomatic 
representatives in this country, in indnciiig tho Italian Parliament to pass, in 187*1, 
an act for the jiiirposp of afiatiog this human exportation from Italy to this and 
other countries. King Victor Kmaniiel knighted Signor de C'asale, as a recognition 
of his services toward his country and his ooniitrjnneii of America. _ 

liirt tho standing monument to his meiiiory is the Italian agricnltural colony 
which lie founded at Vineland, N. J., and which is now the most prosperous of tlie 
Italian colonies of tho Eastern States. The stre.'Uii of iinniigratiou of Italian cafoni 
liad.jnst commenced to set toward Now York, wlien lie saw the necessity of induc¬ 
ing them to go to farm the American soil instead of settling in the cities. The evil 
results of such a practice were evident, even at tlie first. He therefore proposed to 
divert the stream of immigration olsowhero. He found in Mr. Charles Landis, of 
Landisville, N. .1., a most valuable lielper in his plan. This gentleman being a 
large landowner, put large tracts of land at tho disposition of Chevalier de Casale 
. for his ooionizatioii scheme. 

Tho colony was founded in 1878 with a few Italian peasants, and since then it has 
grown wonderfully—to such an extent that it now counts about 5,000 Italians, 
engaged at Vineland, Landisville, and Plainfield, all adjoining towns of the State 
of New Jersey, in liighly remunerative agricnltural and even manafactariqg pur¬ 
suits. The Italians of Vineland have lieeii able to produce wine from their vineyards 
since 1881. This was tho first Italian wine mode in the East. Some wine is still 
mode in the colony, but not in such large iinantities as at first. Viticulture has 
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given to truck faniiiug and to the cultivation of sweet potatoes, which have 

E roved very ]>roiital)lo. The hcttlpinentH include three Italian Bocieti<’i8 of* inntnal 
elp. 

OnevalierdoCaBale forenaw tin* inistakos which were in store for the Italian peasant 
if ho crowded in the cities, and with liis pajier, “L’Eco d’ltalia,” persistently gave 
loud warning. Hy the foundation of liis Vineland colony he was giving an example 
oftlu' way to avoid the fiiliillmontof a future which miist cause suffering and shame, 
worthy of Dante's Inferno, He wished that his colony slionld he an example for 
othors to follow, and therefore he put all his soul, which was that of a patriot and 
aphilanthrojiistjiuto the carii of its foundation and management. Hut ho had very 
few imitators, hocanse indifference, if not greed and selfishness, w'as in the hearts 
of those who surrounded him and who came here afWrw'ards. 

Chevalier dc Casale died in the y<‘ar 188.0, Init his noble work as patriot, editor, 
and colonizer will remain a dear memory in the hearts of the Italians of the United 
ii^tates. 


2. Bryan, Brazos County, Tex. 

This colony was founded hy chance ahout the year 1880 by some Sicilians who went 
to work on the main hramdi of the Houston and Texas Kailroad. 'When the work of 
tiic road was finished they found inducomeiit t.<» buy some land on the Brazos River 
which was good for cotton, hut is sometinies sultject to inundation. The culture 
jiroved j)rofitahle, and the first settlers attrai'tcd friends and relativiis. Now the 
colony counts ahout 500 persons, all told. Tluiy own a church, of which Father Petillo 
was once the rector. 

Otlicr Italians are engaged in the culture of rice in the rice fjolds of soiitlieastcrn 
Texas, and many more are truiik farming around the large Texas towns, jiarticiilarly 
Dallas, Houston, ami .San Antonio. 

A settlement of Italians near Diekiusou engaged in truck farming and fniiiishiug 
vegetables to the city of (lalvostun is nuticoahlo. In Texas there are also ma.ny 
Italian cotton planters, who are scattered all over the Stat4>. Worthy of iiieution is a 
group of Italian vineyards in the neighborhood of (funnison, Tex. 

3. Aeti, Sonoma County, Cal. 

In 1881 there wore many Italians in San Francisco asking for work. Tluiy could 
not speak the language of the country and found diflicnlty in obtaining employ¬ 
ment. They w<5n' gonorully gooil, willing,and able fanners. On the other liand, 
C/alifornia, containing a larger territmy than the Kingdom of Italy, was only inhab¬ 
ited by l,(K)(),tK)0 population. 

The soil and climato of California an? similar to those of Italy. Tlie olive, tlio lig, 
the orange, tl»o lemon, tlie flowers, ami the grapes thrive in this section of the world 
as Well if not bettor than in Italy, as in (kiliforiiia there is yet a virgin soil wliich 
iia.s not been iinpovorislicd by ceiiturios of cultivatiim, ami consequently gives lux¬ 
uriant products without fertilizing. 

There one could soe on one side farmers asking for work, and on the otln^r, the 
farm asking for laborers, to whom it would give the richest returns. The quesliou 
then was: Ilow to unite Iho elements together. 

Mr. A. Sbarboro, an euterprisiug Italian of Sail Francisco, spoke to several of his 
countrymen about the jirojcct of forming a cooperative association and engaging in 
tlio production of grapes, which were then commanding a high price. He met 
encouragement on all sides, notably from that eminent surgeon, Dr. Paolo Do 
Vecchi, who has honored the Italian name and his jirofession in tlio State of California. 

Mr. M. .1. Fontana, who, beginning as a poor boy, by energy and activity has sno- 
coeded in becoming the head <»f the largest fruit-eaiiuing establishment not only in 
the United states but of the world, was one of the most fervent supporters of the 
enterprise. 

Pietro (’. Rossi, then a bright, energetic young man, who had recently arrived 
from the district of Asti, Italy, whoso ancestors for gonoratlons back liad been grape 
growers and wine makers, and who, himself, during the vacations from his (college 
studies, had devoted himself to the practical part of wine making, was the most 
important acquisition made hy the colony. He devoted his immense energy and 
bright intelligence to the oiitcrjiriso, was soon elected the president, andooutributed 
largely to the great suc(?esH eventually attained by it. 

Henry Casanova, S. Campodonico, G. H. Cevasco, V. Ravenna, Antonio Danori, 
N. Giamhoni, M. Perata, Dr. G. Ollino, and other patriotic Italians, assisted in the 
organization of the colony. 

Thus encouraged, Mr. Sbarboro launched what was intended to be a strictly coop¬ 
erative farmiiig association. The funds were to be raised by the payment of monthly 
installments of $1 per share, the same as the building and loan associations. Two 
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tlionsand two himdred and dfty aliares were Hiihaeribed, which ^fave an income of 
$2,250 perujouth. A hoanl of i) tlirectorM was eltwted by thestiK^kholders, all serving 
without any remuneration whatever. 

The organizers took good care not to commit the error of many institutions of a 
like character by falling into the bauds of sharpers who have a tract of land for 
sale that may he worth, say, $10 per acre, and who, hy niauipulatiug the direetors, 
saddle it on the company at perhaps $50 to $100 per acre—tho beginning of its sure 
failure. 

Avoiding this mistake, they put their money iu bank until they had aeciunulated 
$10,000, thou appointed a eoruniittee of 3 directon4 to seek for a iiroper location 
ou which to commence work. This committee traversed tho State, visiting some 
40 differout locations, examining inhmt.ely not only tho quality and ncliness of the 
soil, but the salubrity of theclimato, itsadaptahility for growing grapes, which would 
make not only <{uantity hut quality in wines. Above all, they examinod tho rain 
gaiig4*. of years past, and hnally, fortunately for tho colonists, selected a tract of 1,500 
acres of rolling hill laud, liealthy, never liaving sullerod for want of rain, traversed 
hj^railroad, with a station which they nainod ‘‘Asti,” e\pe<'ting, as they eventually 
did, to make as good wim* in tho new Asti of California, as that which w'as made in 
the old Asti of Piemonte, Italy. The station was only 3+ hours hy rail fn^m San 
Francisco. 

Tho first cost of tho land was $25,000. 'nu'y paid tho $10,000 that they had in tho 
treasury on account, and every uumth for lifteon montlis thereafter, $1,(X)0. The 
other $1,250 they U8«ul iu grubbing up tho imiiMmse oak trees that were situated on 
what was then a sheep range, and proj>are4l tho laud for sotting out the grai»o cut 
tings. 

Whihi making the by-laws Mr. Sbarbor<» inserted anarti<de which read as follows: 

All pennnucuf eiuployecH oil the jiroumlH Hhall ho iuoihImts of the Hsweciiitioii. Tite 
hlmll 1 h* givou to Itullaii-SwisH porsimH who are either citixeus of tlie UiuUmI StuloH or Jtavo di'clartnl 
thoiv intoTitinii to liooouie hurIi. 

The article was inUmd(‘d to heuetit the laborers. ‘When everything was n^ady for 
work, Mr. Sharhoro calle<l a nnmhcr of laborers to his office and exjdaiued what 
tln^y were expet^ted to do. 'I'heir wages would bo from $30 to $10 iier month, witli 
good htuird, wine ad libitum, and a house to sleep In. But in order that tlu\y should 
take an intoreHtin the work, <‘.aGh laborer was to subscribe at lenet five shnros ol 
sUM'k, for which $5 per month would bo deducted! from his wages. Ho would then 
ho interested iu tho profits to he made in the oiit^irprise, and when tlm land hocame 
fruitful, he would, if lie so desired, be eutitleil to receive a number of acres of tho 
land which Ini bad liolpod to cultivate. 

But they could not nudorstand tho value of cooperation. Notwithstanding much 
patient explanation of the advantages which they would ilerive from becoming stoi'.k 
lioiders, Mr. Sharhoro c<mld not succeed in indmdiig a single laborer to go to work, 
if he was to be compolled to take stock in the association. 

Tho organizers were thus obliged to dispose <»f their stock to intelligent business 
moll of the city and jiay th(i laborers entirely in cash instead of partly in stock. 

Whilst the soil was being prepared the colony was onahhul to import grape cut¬ 
tings from all ])artH of Italy, France, Hungary, and tho Rhine, thr{)ugb the kimlntiss 
of Hr. G. Ollino, of Asti, Italy. 'I'hcse outtiugs arriV4*d in good condition and were 
sot out oh the rolling liills where the viticulturist in the employ of the company 
judged they would thrive the best. 

The monthly ]>ayincnt8 continued for five years, each share having paid $60, or a 
total of about $150,000. "Wheu the colony was started, graiies were selling in the 
market at $30 per ton. When the colony sent iht' limt grapes to market, tlio price 
had been reduced to $8 i»er ton, which was not snfficiout to pay for the cost ol grow¬ 
ing the grapes. 

Tlie hoard then decided to put up a stone winery. An assessment of $10 per share 
was levied, making $22,500, aud a winery, Imlding vK)0,000 gallons of wine, with its 
coojierage, was butlt. Thus from being farmorH only the ludouists werf l ompellod 
to hecume manufacturers also. As soon as the first wine was made, a sample of it 
was Hcuit to market, where only 7 centspor gallon w.as offered for it hy tho wholesale 
dealers. Again disaster stared the colony in the face, but fortunately the board of 
directors and stockholders of the company were men who only became more active 
when difficulties were to be confronted. Instead of selliiig tbo wine to the large 
Ban Francisco dealers at ruinous prices, they shipped it in carload lots to New York, 
Now Orleans, (diicago, and all over tho United States. 

The fine (lualities of the wine were immeUiatidy appreciated by the dealers and 
consumers. Instead of being compelled to sacrifice the wine for 7 cents per gallon, 
they obtained returns of from 30 to 50 cents per gallon, accoriliug to tho (quality. 
Thus, from being farmers they had become manufacturers, and from manufacturers 
they were also forced to become dealers, which brought into their control the three 
branches of the industry. 
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Year by your sufficiont loads of tlio wines were sold to pay the running expenses 
and enlarge the plant unnuiilly, the balance of the wines being stored in the vaults 
and hept for aging parposes. 

Again the stookholders did not ask for dividends. Every year they issued a 
report, showing the improving uondition of the property, and all were satisfied that 
the earnings should i»6 added to the improvements, as it was readily seen that the 
larger the quantity of gru])es grown and wine made, the cheaper the wine oonld be 
]dHced on the market and the more suucesslhl wonhl bo competition with the larger 
wine houses which had boon organized 20 years before them. 

'I’hey continued imjiroving and adding to the property for Id yours, at the close of 
which time they not only had the largest dry wine vineyard in Caiifornia at Asti, 
with a winery holding 3,000,000 gallons, coiupltito with the best ino<Iern maclnnery 
and cooperage, bnt bad also ac<{aire<l at Madera, in the soutbern part of the State, 
1,000 acres of laud with vineyard, cooperage, JUid machinery, whore they are making 
B<»njc of the best port, sherry, Muscat, Angelica, and other sweet wines aiul l»raudy 
that are made in the United States. 

After 16 years they commonced to pay dividends to tbo stockboldors, tlnis remu¬ 
nerating them for their long and patient waiting. The value of their shares is now 
three times over the anmnnt which has been paid, and one can not help Imt be sorry 
for the poor laborers who did not embrace the opportunity of deriving a greater 
benefit from their labors by joining the organizers m taking stock in tl^o company. 

As a result of the enterprise the company has during the past 20 years given 
remnnorativo enqiloyment to over 200 laborein daily. The colony is a settlement 
with many families, and only yoatorduy one could count 4.^» briglit chihiron, the- old¬ 
est being 17 years of age, who were born there. The colony has a school for the 
children, a post-oflice, telephone and telegraphic oomnniiiications, nnd it is believed 
to be one of tiie hu]>[iiest communities on tbo face of the earth. Doctors th<‘ro aro 
none, as tlioy are not required, except in some isolated coses where accidents }ia])pon 
to some of the laborers. 

Several of the ilirectors have purchased small tracts of land, where they have 
erected pleasant <‘ountry homes and there enjoy the sammer vacations, re('n])eratiug 
their health and jnocuring enjoyiiient for thoir families. 

In 1897, when the jirodnctiou of grapes by the colony and by the nnmerons farm* 
era, who had been induced by its example to sot their vineyards in tluMieighbor* 
hood, was so large that the cooperage of the c<douy, although greatly increaseil, 
would not contain tlie juice of this large crop, the directors conceived the happy 
thought of carving a cistern out of solid rock, measuring 84 feet long, feet wide, 
and 2o feet high, which was lined with a wail of cement, then made imperfonihle by 
a cuat of puraflin. This is live times larger than the largest wine vessel whii h has 
ever been built in the world, and its fame bits been written by tbo press every wliero. 

It takes 2 steam pumps 7 days to fill this enormous wine tank, and, as it stands 
on an elevation above the winery, it Is euiptiod by gravitation through a tnnnol 
with a 4-inch pipe in 4^ days. This tunnel is connected directly with tin* smaller 
cooperage in the winery of the colony. 

At tUe pos.seHsions in Madera the colony has also (piitn a settleinent, so large that 
the railroad eunqniny was induced to build a special track from the. town of Madera 
to the winery, 4 miles distant. iier<3 the colony lias put up tho liest machinery for 
grape crushing and wine and brandy making that there now is in the world. In 
the <dty of San Francisco the colony bus bnilt and now oconpics a 5-story building 
fronting on Jiroadway and Battery streets, whore 1,000,000 gallons of assorted wines 
are stored, bottled, and shipjied to all pans of the world. 

The oolony now produces, of superior quality, the wines Chianti, Barolo, Barbera, 
Grignolino, and Marsala of Italy, and also tlie red and white wines of France and 
Oormuny, such as Burgundy, ZiufaDdel,Carigan, Cabernet, Medoc, Hock, Chosselas, 
Biesling, Cbablis, Sauterne, and Jobannisbergor, besides all the sweet wines, such 
as sberry, port, Muscat, Angelica, Madeira, Malaga, Tokay, together with tho sjuirk- 
ling Moscato and extra dry Monte Cristo cham))agDos. 

The oolony also produces a very superior quality of brandy and oognac, iucluding 
the famous Gra^qia, so much appreciated by the Italian people, which is identical in 
flavor and taste with that made in the mother country. 

The wines of the colouy have made C-aliit»rnia known throughout the world for 
tho production of wines of a superior quality, as tho colouy now ships daily wines 
in large quantities to all parts of the South aud Central American republics, to China 
and Japan, aud also to England, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, and even to I^ice 
and Cannes in France, where the wiues of California are highly appreciated by the 
connoisseurs of thoso conutries. 

That the Itslian-Swiss Agricultural Colony has been successful iu making as flue 
wines as those made in any part of tho globe is further attested by the medals it bas 
received at the difl'ereut expositious—for instance, thusu held iu Paris aud Bordeaux, 
France, and Genoa, Asti, and Turin, Italy. The jury at the Italiaii-Ainerioan Exhi- 
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bition in Genoa, Italy, in 1892, in addition to a gold medal, granted the colony a 
grand diploma of honor, the same as was granted the colony at tlio National Exhibi¬ 
tion in Turin, Italy, September, 1898, for the excellent quality of its rod and whito 
wines, and also for its sparkling chumpugnes. 

4. Italian! In other parts of California and the Far West. 

The Italian-SwisB Agricultural Colony of Asti is not tho only exainplo of what 
Italian.^ have done in the State of California. There are instances of iiultviiluals who 
have been no less successful. One may say that Italians have shown to tho world, 
more than any other nationality, Americans not excluded, the agricultural possibili- 
ties of California, which in cUmato and soil boars so much resemblance to Italy. Just 
f«>r this reason Italians have found in it tho desideratum to carry out their agricultural 
ideas. Their (;oloui(‘B, even those of the cities, arc concedetl to be tl»e best models 
among the Italian (colonies of the other Htatos. The same credit must be given to 
the Swiss-Itulians of Canton Ticino of Switzerland, who have emigrated to Cali¬ 
fornia. They are not only successful a.s fanners, but also as ranchmen and dairymen. 
The triK^k farniera around the city of >San Francisco and other cities of California 
are mostly Italians. 

There is not a Californian valley where there is not a do/.eu or more Italian farms, 
fruit oi'chards, or viiieyanls, and italians.are emjdoyotl in largo numbers by American 
farmers. 

The list of vine growers of California in tlie year 1881, when viticulture was yet 
in an incipient stut<s gives lil Italians. Since that year no new lists have been 
published, but the ccusns of 1901 will undoubtedly show even moro creditable 
ligures iu favor of the Italians of CalUbrnia. 

Tht» last rejiort of the Italian Chamber of Commerce of Ban Francisco, published 
in the year 1897, gives 45,(325 Italians living in tho 56 counties of California, almost 
all engaged in agriculture, owning 2,726 farms, orchards, vineyards, ranehen, etc., 
and 887 Inisiuess coneciruN, with a capital of $17,908,300. 'Pbe ti>tul cajutal of agri- 
onlturists, rauc.bers, and busiiieNS men m oh reported as $114,325,000. 

The groups of Italian truck farmers iu the neighborhood of Denver and I’ueblo, 
Colo., of Salt Lake City, Utah, and of Choyenuc, Wyo., are also worthy of mention. 
They utili/e tlie laud of tlic valleys, where they can get watei’ Jbr irrigating pnr- 
}) 06 es. < (u tlie plateau lands, near Denver, they g©t the water from artesian wells, 
with wiiniinills and pumps. They form a prosperous lot of people. They are almost 
all from tlie sontliern iirovincesof Italy, ami the number, thongdi now not more than 
300, is on the increase. Originally they were miners or laborers on railroad work. 
They now have the monopoly of furnishing vegotablos to tho ncigliboriug cities. 

5. I^-allans of Louisiana and MisBissippi. 

It is safe to say that the Italiaas of those States aro rapidly dislodging tho negroes 
from tho sugar-cane plantations. Those It>aliaiis almost all come from Sicily, and they 
aro yet coming in largouumbers. The Italians having btn’ii found reliable at iirst, are 
now very much sought for by the plantms, who employ lliom e.xteusively, and who 
would boat a loss without them. In many cases the plant at ions art divided into jmr- 
cels, ami each is given to a tamily to cnltivate. Tlio cauo is bought by the owner of 
the plantation at marhot value, au<l from tho amount is deducted the rout of the laud, 
of animals, and of imidements, also the bill of provisions advanced from the store. 
It would 1)0 highly desirable that tliese Italians, who count about 1(X..,000, should 
become landowners. Owing to tbo fact thnt they aro almost all Sicilians, who are 
very much attached to the kmd of food of their native laud, tho importation of Italian 
produce to New Orleans iroin Sicily is very brisk. It seems that in their hard work 
in the cane fields during the very hot souson they find great comfort in drinking 
wine, therefore tho importation'of Italian and California wine into these States for 
tiieir use is very great. 

The seuBou of cane cutting is known by Italians as *‘la ^.uccarata,'' and each year 
before la zuccarata thousands of Sicilians go from Italy and also from the Ceutral 
and Northern States, to Louisiana and Mississippi; so there is a fluctuation of Sicili¬ 
ans from Louisiana and Mississippi the latter part of the winter, when la zuccarata 
is over, to the railroad and excavation works of the North, and from the North back 
again, early in the fall, before la zuccarata is begun. 

6. The Italian truck farmers of Memphis, Tenn. 

In the outsklrta of Memphis, are located about 50 Italian truck farmers, for whom 
tho community of that town seems to have great respect, judging from reports pab< 
lished by the American and Italian press. They all come from a well-known Italian 
town of tho Valley of the Po, Alessandria, and therefore their settlement is known aa 
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'^LaColonia AIwwBandriua di Moinpliis.^^ Thoir pursuit of luruiBhiiiif Meinpliiswith 
fruit and veg<ttabloH ]n-ovoH profitable, and they are consequently well to do. They 
have ibrined anioog thomsolves a society of mutual help, known ns “La Societa di 
Mutuo Soccorso del Giardiniori Itiiliaiii di Memphis,” which is very prosperous. 
Certainly this exaniplo deserves to bo pointed out to the Italian cafoni of the Ameri¬ 
can towns, and to those on whom it is incumbent to do something for them in the 
way of inducing them to go back to agriculture. 

7. Italian agricultural ccloiiiea of Daphne, Baldwin County, Ala., and of Lam- 
berth, Mobile County, Ala. 

Those colonies were (established by the w'ritor, the first in the year 18(K) and the 
second iu the year IHbS. I’heniforo lie will lot sonieone else say something about the 
lirst one, which is the more important of tlM5 two. On pages*801) and 8Gl of a volu- 
luinouH “ Rela/.ioms <Vun viuggio dM8truzfon(» ncgli Stati Uidti fatto per iucarico del 
Miuistero di Agriooltura, Indiistria o Coinmercio del Regno (I'ltsilia, dal Prof. Guido 
Cav. liossati, K(^gio enotocnico govemalivo a New York,” aud published in Rome iu 
1900. one reads as follows; 

TiiiH yoluny wlihili I vnitod was lonmloil ahont llio year by Mr. Alosnandro Mastro-Valerio, a 
Worthy llaliuji newBi»a|»er juuii, now iiwi}iag«*r ot' lai'lYilmna lljiliiina of (Jhiciigo, for the purpose of 
iiKliiciiig the Italian iieaniuit wlio oin)*iraleH to tiiis romitry to till iho soil, taknifj thont aw'ay Irom 
the inliutMH'uof lh«'grunt Aineriuau whirli in often |wrinciouHuml duniorali/Jug, aiul whei'e they 

live aiul praolico the lowest trades 

He took tiions about Itnituii dediosting Hovovni years of his life to the progress and 

welfare of tho colony. WIumi I visitcel the »a.lon\. asu guest of Mr. Valerio, in 1897,1 was able to 
notice )ieraonally linw ho ex«‘r«dHcd with nuidi lov«i his agrKMdtinal aiioslolate among these go(Hl and 
laborious jM'uHaiits, wlmni lie daily educated ni th<* souiul princijiles of rational agneultiivt^. Tlieru, 
In thatslmily and invigocdlmg ]»ii»e forest which our couuhymen wore rocUiiiuing for agriculture, ho 
was guiding aiul advising tliom about the planting nml (he e.ar<' of the viiieyunlH, while he wa.s (‘xper* 
itmnUiiig for the United States Ih'partiueiit of Agm-nltiire and the Stale Kxpeninent Sliitiou ot Ala¬ 
bama. Mean w Idle tho euUiue of sweet and Irish iioiatoes. wlioat, corn, rice, lobaecu, cotton, ami 
vegetables was going on. At tho same time he was study liig the improvement of the mnl by fertiliz¬ 
ing, and gave connig«' to tlio eoloniKte to overcome the iiie\ita)ilc diJiirnltieH of tlie first yoars. 
Lastly, lie w a.s the soul and brain of tho colony, which owes to him its jin'sent welfare, 

KhcIj^ family poascsses Irom Sfi to f)0 acres of land, bought at Jrom $1 .f )0 to ij:.') i>er acre. The soil, 
whlcliia sandv, wdUi are<l or yellow snlmoil (silioeo-argillons). is tiot fertile, bnlcnn lie easily workiai, 
»«« with the.lndieinus n.'^o of f<Ttilizer )>i'o<uicv8 abnmTmitl.v Irish and Hweei ]mfiitoi>s, corn, nee, osts, 
lohneen, p(^anut'^, ami vegelubles, i-vi'n 2 en jis. if one wiahes The vIiu'h and fruit trees, which the 
colonists luiyo ]ihni<<'d (•x(.<‘nsively. Hcrording tot ho system of n»WH mid Htakes. develop wonderfully 
and mature fndt very early, so that l.lie vintage is emled by the lOih of ,I uly. Tho early inatnHng of 
the fruit la of distitioi heiudit, bei'anst' t.hegrnpos can hosliipjasl to t ho Northern markets, whore they 
are sold as high as l.'i cents jicr janmd. Tho luodiiiin prodm tion per neio in that loenlity is ftbottt*2 
tons. Homo vines > ield a seeonil en»j», iw abundant as the lirst, ^\i^ieh matiiri'S in Senteiuber or 
Oet<»her. 

colonist, has Imilt his own hintse out of the lumber of tho pine forest. Ths olimate Is healthy. 
Iho uir is perilled by pine tnais. There is very aoldem snow in winter, and the Hunmisr heat is tern- 
jMjred by iho constant urcoze {alisei) Irom the (tulfof Mexico. In enler to avtiid the damagu by frost, 
which some years hapianis in Mareli. tluH-olonists use lires during the night of (lump leaves aud grass 
on wlin-h aoino petroleum has been spriiikloil 

For OUT countrymen wiio follow the iirincipleof intciisivi' agrirnltiire—viz, that culture by which 
one can have tlio inaxiinum crop of the be.-it quality I'roui a small piece of land—these Soutliern lands 
aretUtod, though jaior. Their low price, tho gn»at fscllity lor improvement of their jihysical and 
productjvo condition, the magnifiomit climate, the very pun* water, the diversified culture during tlio 
year, the cooperative system of consumption Jiiid production for wldch the colony was propnring ftsolf 
when 1 visilod it, in order toiaciiiiuto the sale of products and tho oblaining of credit lor the purciiase 
of jjrovisious, ituplenienls, fertilizers, etc., are cootticiontH which point to tho definite buocohs of tho 
colony of Daplino, lluldwin County, Ala. 

In the vineyards, kept by tho V()lonl8t.s with tho ntmost carp, 1 could note the culture of some 
varieties of Eurojioan vines grafted tm indigenous stock. Tbese grapes are sold entirely for table 
uso. But some e,oIonists had commenced to niuke wine, mid so 1 could tasti* the good quality made by 
Mr, Itossl and tho brothers I^atini, The wine priMluction of tho colony is not very groat, but it will 
bo as soon as tho young vineyards jirodmw otid new oik's are plantoil. The colony iiossewsss a school 
and n church at Daphne, the county seat of Baldwin (lounty. 

1 visited ouch lanuly, so as to inform myself as to their condition. I noticed a oertain welfare, and 
did not hear any complaint wortliy of notice. In order to make luy visit useful to the colonists, on 
tho evening ot tiie third day 1 spout in Daphne 1 gave them a lecture on viticulluro, on wine niakiiig, 
9 ^ in general, <mo]»erntion, etc., in the large hall ol tho court-house, which tbev attended 

in full force. Tho iiowa]Mipers of Daphne and Mobile ]iiiblish(»d articles on niy visit to Daphne. 

Owing to the fact that after this favurahio report of Prof. Guido Kossati, Margber- 
ita of Savoy, then Quoeii of Italy, soiit as a present to the Italian churcb of Dai>hne 
some rich and artiath; vostnients and an illuminated missal, aud tbe luiuister of 
public instruction of Italy, two boxes of books, the writer flattors himself that the 
ostahlishincnt of the Italian agricultural colony of Daphne, founded according to 
the principles set forth iu this paper, Las beeu appreciated by tho Italian Govern¬ 
ment and by the Queen, who claimed the title of *^the older sister of Italians, 
wherever th(‘y were, at homo or abroad.” 

The writer, founder of this colony, avails himself of this occasion to express pablio 
thanks to tho Unitdd States Secretary of Agricnllnro for tho invaluable help lie has 
very generously tendered him, in famishing him with seeds and shrubs, ^vioe, 
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bookfl^ pamphlets and other pabllcations. For the same reasons, ho wishcN to express 
no less sincere thanks to the direot.orof the Alabama Ex])erimout Station at Auburn, 
to the manager of the firm of the German Kali Works, of Now York and (lormauy, 
to the fertilizer department of the Armour l^ompany, Chicago, and to Miss Jane 
Addams and Mrs. Mary H. Wilmorth, of Hull House, Chicago. 

The colony of Hainborth was established with colonists who wished to settle along 
the lino of the Mobile and Ohio Railway in Mobile County. This colony now counts 
about 12 families of very prosperous )ieople. They are engaged in viticnltun', in 
which they are very successful, and iu truck farming. I'hey have built a church 
and school, and liave a railroad Htation. 

8. Colony at Suniiyaide, Ark., and Derivative Colonies. 

(rt) KUNNYSIDE. 

No other Italian colony in the United States was started under better aus]>ices 
than this, and no other colony bad so I»ad an end. First wo slmiild say that an 
original mistake weighed upon its destiny, for it was not foundod for the purpose 
of taking away from the cities Italian cafoni iu order to got tlicm t«) till the soil, 
but It was formal with peasants brought from Italy—ft-om the Romagna and the 
Marche—the ]irovinc(*B of the ol<l Pa]»al 8tM»teH, on the shores of the Adriatic. 

About 500 laiuilios, iu 2 batches and at an interval of 1 yoai‘, were brought from 
Romagna and Marche to Sunnysido via New Orleans ami the Mississippi River. 
The expense of transportation might have boon entirely saved if tho colonists bad 
boon taken from tin* mass of Italian peasants in the American cities, who would 
have boon greatly bonetited. This f;ict confirms tliOoi>inion tlnit the Imst moans 
which tbero is at baud for the impiovomentof the condition of ilio Italians crowded 
together ill American cities—that of sending them to the country to till tho soil—is 
largely overlooked. 

The foundation of this colony came after an umlerstanding between Mr. Austiu 
Corbin, the Kastern railroad magtiaUs president of tho L. T. Railway ami Terminal 
Company, of the Reading Railway, ami ol the Anchor Line oi stoamboatH on tho 
Mississippi River, and ITmce K. Ruspoli, mayor of the city of Romo. ITincoss 
Knspoli was a Miss Curtis, of Hoston, and tho ITiuco visiteil this country several 
times. He became acquaint'd with Mr, (hirbin, who proposed to him a colonization 
Hchenio for Itnlians ou a large tract of very ri<‘b MissiHsijipi River land in Cliicot 
County, Arkansas, almostopp^miteGreenville, Miss., and on ariver island known as 
Snnnysido. The island had before bci ii used as a penal colony, and, as tho contract 
had o.xpirod, Mr. Corbin thought in IKPl of forming on it an Italian colony. Ho 
inado this proposition to Prince Ruspoli, tlion visiting tlie ITnited Statcss. 

lludor the intiuouce of this gontlomau tho required 500 families were eurollod in 
Romagna by a special agent, Prof. Alex. Oldrhii, of New York, who made tho trip 
there purposely. They wore sent to New Orleans under the special protection of 
tho Italian il^lomatie and consular uutlioritios, who had interesti'd tho American 
authorities of that ]»ort in them, and from there they were sent to iStinuyside, on tho 
steamers of the Anchor Line, owned by Mr. (’orbiii. During the trij) sinu'ial care 
was given to tho comfort of the colonists. No less care was given to welcome them 
at fiuDHyside, where thev found ovorything ri'a^ly to commence wu>rk at onco, iu the 
fall of 1»95. 

The soil, of fabulous foi-tility, as is all the soil of the Mississipid Valley, was ready 
to be planted. Agricultural int]ilerueiit8, draft horses, seeds, houses, stores, ware¬ 
houses, gius, presses, carts, a railroad, a steamer ('oastiug the island, were all ready 
for tho planting, care, and gathering of the cotton cro}>, its baling and transporta¬ 
tion, I'ho cotton was afterw’ardfl bought at market price by Mr. Corbin. There was 
also a school, taught by 13 Solesiau nuns, and a church, of wliich the Rev. Father 
Haodini, purposely called from Albany, N Y., was tho titular. Sunnyside had also 
a postal and a telegraph ottico. 

Twenty acres of land, with a good bouse, was allotted to each family at a fair 
price, and full credit for each was opened at the Ruunyside store, also th(5 property 
of Mr. Corbin. With such a splendid beginning the colony gave promise of a high 
prosperity, but unfortunately malaria soon began to decimate its members. Mr. 
•Corbin had promised the Italian diplomatic autnortti<'B at Washington, and through 
them tho Italian Government, that ho would make the eolonists comfortable, and 
from the vast improvements he commeocod at SiinnyHide in the line of drainage, 
sewerage, and sinking of artesian wells to get pure water from the substrata, which 
undoubtedly would have improved the sanitary condition of the colony, certainly 
was keeping his word. 

But his death in the year 1896, in liis park in the Adirondack Mountains, caused 
by a fall from his stage coach, put an untimely end to all this. The estate which 
he left could not undertake the responsibility of continuing his projects until all 
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tlio afl'air.H pertaining thereto aliould have been settled, and this required a great 
deal of time. 

The alarming iiicreuHe of mortality among the colonists (130 deaths occurred in 
two mouths) forced a majoritj' of them to abandon the colony in 1897 and 1898. 
Only 40Hmall families and single. persoiiH remained. Many of the families went back 
to Italy; others went to llrazil. South America; Alabama, New Orleans, and the 
North. The remaining fannlies went to form the colonies of Toutitown, Ark.; of 
Montebello, near St. James, Phelps Comity, Mo., and of Verdolla, also in Missouri. 
Owing to the fact that there is before the legislature of the State of Arkansas a bill 
to bu> the land at .Snnnyside, tomakt* it once more u penal colony, the probability 
is that the Italian familtes remaining at Siinnyeide will move elsewhere. 

If Mr. ( orbiu had lived his sanitary projects would have been carried ont at 
Sunn^side according to the i>urfection which science has reached, and we venture 
to say that what is now done in the Homan Campagna in regard to the prevention 
of malaria, by guarding against the uiuqihales mosquito, which it has been ascer¬ 
tained sprejuis malarial fever through germs injected through its bite, would have 
been done for the colonists nt Stiunysido, and this would have been the most pros- 
ponms colony of the L^nited States. 

(ft) TONTITOWN, ARK. 

1’he Rov. Father Bandiui, rector of the SniiuyBide church, a» soon as the. exodus 
of the memhers of the eolony coiiiinciicod, fhotigiit it necossary to found another 
<-ol(jny, where they could continue their agriciihural juirstiifs instead of going back 
to Italy or to live in the town.s. Tliercfore he gathered a certain number of colou- 
ist'H ho were ready to follow his advice ainl with whom he discussed the yilan. A 
committee was Af»p<dntcd to visit land offered to them by the land dopartmeut of the 
St. Louis and San Francisco Ituilway an<l reyiort. The report was not unanimous as 
to the ad.-qituhility of the land to their use. Some of the committee liked it and 
others did n<»t. Novei thelesH, about (H) familieH took the favorable side of the report 
and went there to settle. They formed the colony of Montebello, Mo, Those who 
toidc the other side looked for another place, which they found near Springdale, 
Ark., and settled to the numhev of50 families with Father Uaudini, founding in the 
winter of 1898 the colony of Toutitown, named in honor of Henry Tonti, the explorer 
and companion of La Salle. Tonti foumlcd in l(!8i} the lirst Arkansas settleinont and 
military fort, known us Arkansas Post. 

There is no doubt that of the throe coloiiie.s that of Tontitown is the most advanced 
and prosperous. The land is bettor than that of the other colonics and the continu¬ 
ous presence of the Uev. Father Bamliiii, who acts as a religious and civil apostle, 
on a<'conntof the intense interest he titkes in the welfare of his countrymen, is a 
guaranty of hucccss. He directs iiitolligontly the minds and the hearts and the work 
of the colonists. During tlio fii*i*t year he held his people together in spite of adverse 
circumstances—a most killing frost, a destructive cyclone, and the prejudice of the 
neighboring Baptists and Adxeiitiste. All reports show the colony to bo a success, 
with « splendid future. Father Handiiii tiMiclioH the school and ministers at the 
church, both built through the eftbrtfl of the colonists. The church, of which we 
have before us a photogravure, is a very beautiful building. 

(c) MONTKBKI.I.O, MO. 

In r<3gard to this colony it must be said that the to})ography and tho quality of its 
soil, the lack of homogoueuus direction, and the rather scanty means of tne colonists, 
impaired its progress ut tirst. The men have been compelled each year to go and 
work elsewhere in order to earn some money and to return to the colony at the end 
of the work. Nevertheless, it bears umrks of decided progress, which gives promise 
of an increase. The persistence of the Italians, their diversiHed, intensive ways of 
agriculture, their frugality and thrift are bearing inevitable fruit. 

(d) VKKDKIJ^, MO. 

This colony is com])osed of no more than a dozen families, and it is in the samp 
condition as tho colony of Montebello. 

These three colonies carry on general farming, though tho tendency is toward 
wine and fruit culture, truck farming, and small grain, for which Italians have 
special ada])tahility. Of course, so far to the South, cotton is king, being tbo staple 
which brings ready money. The colonists thoreforo pay to his royal majesty the 
same homage that Southern people do, by cultivating it as much as possible, espe¬ 
cially since during the last few years the price has been highly remunerative to the 
planters. 
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9. MiscellaneouB. 


QiieBtions put to the Italiuu ooimnls, consular n^euts, lu-wspapers, through adver- 
tiNeinciits, to presidciitH of Italian Kocictics, ImsiiirsN Jirms, agrieuHiiruI ijiircunsof 
States ttud Tcrritorios, ollioialH of couiitioH where iiiiniiij; tjamim conipoKed of Italians 
are located, etc., do not e definite inrornmtioii rc|;{irding the numlM r of Italians 
engaged in ajjricnltural imrsuits. All report, Iiowevor, that in tho nej«»hlK>rhood of 
the American cities and mining camps there an* a ^jood many Italians cnKa»cd in 
truck farniinx and in vine growing. A strong coiiting<‘nt of them are on l.ong 
Inland, Staten Inland, in the State, of Now Jci-scy, in tlio Delaware peai-h belt, in 
Duimnylvaula, Washington, Haliimore, in the Isr^e truck-fanning diMricts ot Nor¬ 
folk, in the winc-pvodneing holt of the States of Now York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
on the Nonthern shore of Lake Erie—even on the inlands of Ih.at lake where wine in 
produced. 

Tho advent of the citrus enitnre in Florida canned H<mie importation i>f Italiann 
from Sicily for tho packing and eultnreof the fruit for market. A gooil many of 
them have become landownors and cultivate on their own acc'onnt, and are, Nvith tho 
other Flori<Ui jdanterM, victimw of the frost. 

AHtoltaliaiiH in New Kitgland, I will <|iiotc the following answer to a le.ttor ot 

inquiry : ‘'In answer to your favor of-, I beg to nay that fioiii iinjuirien made in 

order to furnish you the reijnested information, I liavt*found that then! are ve.ry few 
Italian farmern in th(‘ New ICnglaiid St.at<iH, owing to the lack of capital, the nature 
of the noil, an<l the rigiilily of the climate, which makes it hardly remunerative, I 
do not think that their iiumbor is on the increase, lor many reasons, among which 
is that the Italian peasants arc not willing again 1<» follow a jnirsnit which at home 
has caused them only Iianlnhijis and privations.*’ 

BOHEMIAN SETTLEMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES.' 

There are proofs that tlie tirst Hohoinian emigrants must havi- come soon after tho 
close of the “ 'J'birty yeai H* w’nr ” canH<*d by the revolt of tiic Uohemians 

against F('rdiiiand II, who violatc<l their religions Iibeities, .nud Jinaily, witli the 
ansistaiiue of nearl.\ all of Catholic Europe, Hucccodeil in crushing the tirst Bi>ark of 
religions iri'edom, and fon'ed the ProU^stant and })atnot]c elements to seek new' 
honn'S. Many crosKC<ltli<‘ “ de<*p waters” and found homes among tlieir Ihiritan ami 
Huguenot co-roiigionists in America. 'I'h© Htrongest evidence of these early emi- 
grants exists in (Veil County, Maryland, where arc to bo foninl many dcHeendanls of 
the well-known Bolioinian emigrant, Augustine Herman, tho lonndorof Bohoninui 
Manor, wlio came to what was then New Netberlands in the year PiSH. 

Again, after tlic revolutionary e]K>cli of lS-18, exiled patriots and restless students 
hurried to the slioro of this country. The tiist Hohomian setl leioe.nts took root as 
early as 1850 in 8t. Louis, Milwaukee, New York, CliK-ago. ami in 18r>5 in some parts 
of Texas. These ])eople were mostly stadents, jUdfesHiona l men, and wealthy peas¬ 
ants. Having arriveil here without knowTedg** <*r the Knglisli language, they 
were forced to give up their inofessioiis and sollle on farms Wisconsin, Iowa, Mis¬ 
souri, 'Fexas, Minnesota, Illinois, and (hilifornia. claimed tlic lirst oniigrants 'I'o 
these new States they brought the knowledge and indnstr^v whicli they were taught 
in the overciowded Bohemia. The virgin soil umhT 1 heir cultivation soon began to 
yield rich harvests; tli« dugoutsanil log-cabins made room for line cottages ami 
luxurious ho uses;’ letters tlcscnhing this prosperity and longed-for fr<*Gdom were sent 
to tho old homo to be read like fairy tales of I Ians Anderson, and everybody dreamed 
of this new' Eldorado. 

Conditions in Austria w'ere hecoiiiiuginore ami more nnbearahle when thoAiistro- 
Prussian war (1866-1871) broke the last thread of patience ami endurance, and all 
those who still cherished any ideals of religious freedom and national independence 
and who owned any projierty sold out, iisiially to the Jews, and migrated w'estward. 

Hy this time the German element had heeome more predominant in this country, 
and the Bohemian skilled laborers usually being able to speak the German, besides 
tiieir own language, found that the skillexl laborer had here a splendid oppor¬ 
tunity. The result was a heavy ilow'of luhoix'-rs. The cigar makers from Kutua 
flora found in New York a groat dumaud for their trade, remained there and formed 
a settlement renow’nod as a center of cigar makers. This settlement annually 
received addilions of other unskilled compatriots, who wore at once taught tho work, 
which was hard and in constant demand. 

After the Chicago firo in 1871 the rebuilding of iho city drow another stroam of 
skilled laborers from Bohemia. Tailors found that Chicago w.is a good location for 
custom tailoring, and so Chicago became their destination. 

' C'oiitrilnUed by Josefn Hnmpal Zemaii, (Hliturot'ZenKky I.i.sty ('liiuago, ill 
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Thn HottlemoiitH W(!ro fornu'd by jieoplu from tb« aaino city or village, one helping 
the other nniil whole and their relatioiin were over. The oldeHt eon or 

daughter would often come tirKt and earn enough money to pay the way for another 
member of the family. 

To the luring advertising of Htoamship and railroad companies can be gi vtm a largo 
part of the credit for the emigration in the eighties, almost to the time ol the World’s 
Ksposition in Chicago in 1893. This caused a groat boom, epecially to the real-estate 
intereHts, where old friends soon found work for tlu) iicwcomcrH. The peasants were 
put to day-labor occupations, tbe tradobmeii taken into shoi)H, and older boys and 
girls wore sent to tuih»ring, cigar making, and to factories. 

In eacb settlement arose various patriotic, social, and bciievolont societies, the 
most popular among tboso being the building and loan associations. 

The (dniracteristicH of the Chicago settlement may also be seen in to tho settle¬ 
ments in Cleveland, New York City, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Baltimore, and 
Cedar Itapids, Iowa. Yet each cobmy has ite distinct otunipations. The Hohemiaus 
of New York are mostly cigar makers. Those of Clevoland aro engaged chiefly in 
building trades, tbe vStandard Oil works, fonndrios, etc. In Chicago they areengaged 
in tailoring, lumber work, and building trades; in Cedar Itapids, in building trades; 
in Sinclair, in tbe stock yards; in BurHngton, in railroad and car sbojis. 

Homo Bohemians work with their Sloviik neighbors in tbe mines of ronnsylvauia, 
uTul a large jiortion have Kottled on farms; and here we come to another interesting 
feature of Bohomian life. 

TIh' Boliemians, like all Slavs, are very fond of the soil, and from time immemorial 
W'cre conHidore<l a rural people- They are fond of home liie, and one W()nld naturally 
suppose they woul<l i)rcler the farm to the city any <lay. Yet this has not been tho 
< ase in the (inited States, and although there an^ many thousand Bohemians settled 
on fanns the majority prefer the city. The re;tson8 for this arc several: First, to 
settle on a farm re(|nires capital witli which to buy farming iiiiplemonts; second, 
the oust of tranH]>ortation from the 8eaportj4 is too great. Then, the life of an Ameri¬ 
can farmer is very lonely in comparison with the iileal village life of Bohemia, where 
all havi* grown up from childhood together. Jn Bohemia are to bo bad tho traditional 
holidays, foasts, pr<»cesHions, national music, and games, which make the life of a 
peasant so liajipy. It is truo weliave the ncwspapi^r, with the rural delivery, to break 
nji the monotony (and Bohemians have over forty uewsiiapers in their language in 
the United States), hut that in itself is one of the elements thut sows the seed of 
iliacontent, telling as it doc-s with American dash of the life in the large cities. Boln^- 
mians love niuHic and they long for frieiids and society, and that is another reason 
why they ])refc.r the life of tho city day laborer, with tbe bard toil in lumber yanls, 
to that of a jirogporing farmer. 

There have been several <‘florts made to form agricultural colonics, but all have 
failoil. The first coo[»erative c<dony (Hys) was fiiniied in .June, 1897, by a board of 
energetic and intelligent workmen. It was after the distress of 1894, when so many 
laboring peo])lo suftbred from lack of work following t-bc strike of cutters ami tailors. 
The progressive workingmen decided t^) form a society whicdi was to raise a fund hy 
weekly payments, the (iret fee being $50, and after that each member was to pay a 
certain amount jier week. They succeeded lu raising enough to ]>urchaHo an old plan¬ 
tation in Virginia. The reason forchoasing this Statewas that it was near tho mar- 
kot‘», and transportation would not cost much. With the assistance of various friomls 
the first thirteen families loft for the colony. Those remaining boliind w'cre to send 
weekly contributions until harvest time. They were all to work us eipials, each one 
consiilcring the good of the other. Soon trouble arose; no one wanted to consider 
tbe others’ advice; jealousy arose among the woinou, followed hy Jack of desire to 
work by the men. The Chicago friends i’aileil to send their routributioiis. Soon all 
grow impatient, and one by one left the colony and moveil to Baltiuiore or N(i\v York, 
and the colony disbanded. 

Individually, however, Bohomian farmers have done well. Homo in Minnesota and 
Nebraska have start^id cooiierative mills and cheese factories. Tbe most prosperous 
fanners are to be found in Iowa, Nebraska, 'I’exas, and Wisconsin. The earliest set¬ 
tlements were in Wisconsin iu 1850, in Texas in 18.55, in Minnesota in 1854, and in 
Nebraska in 1808. Those settlements were made usually near the rivers, and tho 
majority of those lu the Western Stati's bad migrated from some other State. 

Only in rare instances did the Boliemiau farmers come in as farm laborers. The 
lirst farmers brought with them from Boboinia money enough to buy land at onci). 
Mauy of these early settlors had sold large estates in Europe and brought as nuiob 
as $10,000 with them. These not only bought farms for themselves, but helped others 
by loaning them money. Those who were not so well-to-do brought at least $1,000, 
and with this bought cliea]) lands. As a rule the Bohemians bought uncultivated 
land, cleared tho forests, and by skillful metliods of agriculture developed the land 
into prospering farms. Such instani'es may bo found in Caledonia, Racine County, 
Wis.; Ely, Iowa; Y’aukton, S. Dak.; Wilbur, Schuyler, and Abie, Nobr. The 
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Bohemian Bottlements grew the ohildreu matured, each Hon receiving a portion of 
the land or an entirely new farm. 

The people settled mostly in groups, and only in rare instances did they mingle 
with other nationalities. Where, however, they have come into strange colonies 
they prosper and soon l>uy out the others. In exclusively Bohemian localities, as, 
for instance, in Texas and some parts of Nubraska, like aIjic, where the settlements 
are almost exclusively Bohemian, they retain their Bohemian habits, hut where they 
are near other nationalities they Amerieunize very rapidly. The Buhi'miau farmers 
are good grain and fruit growers and great lovers of trees. Entdi farm is surrounded 
by a thriving orchard, and every comer of the laud is utilized. They are hard 
workers, and have little faith in schemes to save work; they give the same amount 
of energy to the virgin soil of America :ih they did to the crowded and much-used soil 
of old historic Bohemia. The result is that their farms prosper and they grow rich. 

It must not be inferred that the liulK^iuian farmer does not believe in machinery, 
for he does; only he does not believe that the sun and ram alone will do the weeding 
and cultivating. 

There is one new industry in the United States which should afford the Bohemian 
immigrant a groat indimement to hiave the overcrowded city, and that is tho sngar- 
beot industry, which, especially in tho arid lands of Colorado, is taking strong hold. 
The sugar Imot is one of the great i>roducte of Bohemia, and many Bohemian immi¬ 
grants are expert beet growers, if these could be iudneod to settle in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Ro(iky For<l or Holly, (*olo., they would help to biuld up what promises to 
bo a very prospering imlustry. There are several features of this kind of farming 
which would he (‘specially ndvanCageoiiH to the Bohemian fanner: 

First, he knows how to grow the beet, and as the agriculturists that are teaching 
the farmer are mostly Knropoans, they would teach exactly the same methods as the 
Bohemian farmer used in ICurope. 

S(‘CondIy, tho farms are siuall, another feature to which tho Bohemian farmer is 
accustomed to from Kurope. 

Thirdly, ou uecouut of the small size of the farms the farmers are brought closer 
to each (ithor, and so form small villages, with tho greater social life to which they 
wore accustomed in Kurope. 

Fourthly, the factories arc iu the vicinity, and offer a market and employment to 
him. 

Fifthly, tho laud is cheap and ample time is given for payments. 

At present the tendency of Bohomian immigration is to settle in tho large city 
settiements, and tho hard times which we have just survived hav(‘. checked almost 
all immigration. Ih'sidos, the Austrian Government makes it mneh harder for a 
peasant to sell his laud ami move. Tho Em*opean papers are constantly publishing 
reports of the “ hard times ” in America, and so only those come who have relatives 
here and some prospects, 'fhen also, from the fact that most of the good hnids are 
taktm np and farnis are mnch more expensivo, then) remain fewer indncenieuts for 
the immigrant to go to tho country districts. In tho city therj^ is always more oppor¬ 
tunity to receive employment and iiHsistaiice iu case of need fnnn th(\ older settlors. 
If the <iovernmcnt would offer 8<mie assistance to immigrants iu getting out of tho 
oity there is no donht that many would go. 

Bohemians dread to hecomo subjects of public charity, and hence prefer to go 
where there is some i)roH]»ect of becoming Bclf-8U]»porting and indeponclcnt. There 
is no doubt that fully one-fonrlh of tho city populations would prefer tho life of a 
farmer to that of a day laborer, but have not the means to go the C(mntry. It would 
be better for them and botr(ir for the eoniitry if the rural jicople of Kurope could 
locate on farms, fdty life is extremely dangerous to the second and third genera¬ 
tions. The peasant, raised in tlic open air, hates tho close ttmements, or<)wded 
streets, and liltby alleys. Tho walls of the house stiJlo him, and so he is forced to 
stay outdoors, whore lie tbrms his compaiiioushiiis. Tlie saloon becomes hie social 
center, where ho can idle away tho long and tedious hours of enforced idleness or 
tho long evenings. The children romp in the streets also, and not having play- 
grouuds where they could exercise they find thi.dr chief pleasure iu reading detective 
stories and in fighting. They are soon taught that obedience to parents, respect to 
old age and law, is nonsense. Instead of turning tbeir earnings into one treasury 
they pay board to the “ old folks” and spend the rest as they choose in cheap theatres 
and music halls. This is the condition of the ordinary peasant class who are the 
day laborers of the city, and form the lowest stratum in the foreign colony. The 
professional clseses give their children better education, and so throw them into 
relation with the better class of Americans, which saves them to some extent from 
the corrupting influences spoken of. 

This evil state of affairs would be impossible iu the country, where work takes up 
all the extra energy, and the outdoor life affords conditions to which tho people are 
accustomed. In Europe the laboring classes have their labor vmiuns, and the young 
apprentices have their Sunday trade st^hools. The communities are small| and each 
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knows tlio other. City life, under present conditions, with no playgrounds, no neigh- 
boi'ho(Ml centers, no public, reading rooms, no manual training schools in the foreign 
distm-lH, has certiiinly most distrossing eflects on the second genoratiou. 

If farms were smaller and the houses closer, the towns formed on the style of 
European village's, with their social aspect, there is no doubt that the country would 
have the most wholosonio iniluciKKi on the foreign population. 

C. FINNISH C'OLONIZA'l’ION. 

political tronblcH at home, as well as a desire to better their economic condition, 
have been sendmg Finns to this country in considerable numbers during the past 
few >carH. They are not im-linctl lo linger in cities; a large projmrtion go ilirectly 
to cmnitry districts, especially lo the Nonliwest, on first arrhal.’ Those \s ho remain 
infh4M‘it\ arcrcad.N at an\ moment t.o make their way out ui it if work is hard to got. 

The following letter itom the general agent of a steamship company engaged 
oBpceiall.v in transporting I-inns (elks of special efforts he lias made to place Finns 
in agneiiltural distriiTs, and is of })articular intoreat as showing tlicni in a part of 
the country which w<mid be supposed t<i be not particularly well adapf-ed to tluun. 
He writes: 

I sny, reintiv*' td (Ik- Trniii'HSoH colony oC Finim, that it is locutwl m ITu'kinan OoJtiit\ and 

])roims(‘H KjitislacLory n-HnltH 

I inn Q fora IdUg tiitii' been nineli mleri'Hlnl iit Im-Ating Seaudiiiaviims n(lva>itnueciiiHi,\, iind'liftre 
trird M4‘V('rfll plaiTH, gi\ ing tbein ii|i wln-ii Puujil lackiii)i in any of tlm rcqiiironunits ior thr 
juul liralth of si'ttlei'H 'I’in- liirkman rount.\ lamia 1 Umk a jittlo over 2 yi-ih's ago atli-r very rarcd'nl 
o\uniiUHtion, and some H,D()0 jwh'!* lane hern takrij up by mdtleiH, altlKUigh 1 Inul no dcsiro lo hurry 
Ridoa until rcHullH of llto (list tdlortn 4'oiild Ih' 444 * 4*11 Tin* lanils ur4‘ partii'iilaily inhipli'd to 

raismu gr.ip4*H ainl tolaiccit amt vaiiIi 4*ultivali4>ii of tlief4f, Scandinavians ai4-> nAtuially unfanuliar; 
hut tin* iocalioit is iu'allhy, and thi* *>4‘(tl4*ii4 thuiv all of nhoni have puridnisisl l.iinl, are'coiiti’ntcd, so 
that !).> tho fail a yootl luan.s ScjiinhuHviniiH will know 4>r it ainl quil4> a number will no doubt buy 
farms. 

i iuHi' buyers havo all luM'ti houh* tiino in this c-minliy, anil tin* lUllomimi'y t)n‘y have Iuih Imen mndo 
hero. J'\‘w of them are f?om citn*»4; imml ol thi-ni an* I'rinn tho North hi^bI,, w In're tlii'y havo been 
workiitc. Nc'wly Jinni-tl Fiuii" ami Siawnlmaviam* rjiii*ly Iiavi* any iimiiev otln-r than (hatreipnrtul 
h.v (lie i'lull'd Mali s ln\M4. Sonn'linic-H thi'v hrinu $r>U or ♦lUU, hut thi'y iohm! hi ro to « ork, anil it is 
olih a ft IT thi'.v luiM* bi'i'omo fanuliiir with tliiugs In-ri* anil haxo pm hy 8om<* money that thi'y liiiallv 
nelilo dow n to et.!i v. Of neil-tn do laruiius in their own country we cim not lecail any who havo cimio 
lieie. and even w illi political trouhlen it is doublful if theio will he many of tins cIiihb cominj: ovor. 
ihit, as 1 have Nidd. there are a giHsi luauy Fiiiim and ScnsdinuvinnH alreiidv in Huh country ■* ho are 
de-iroUH of Hcttling if 1 hey can do ho with uiiu'ly of making rnonox, and 1 bave aiven nuibli time to 
Imiking tor liealtliy Htihaidc placcM for them, having had lanua oilbroti in nearly all tlieStateH. 

Scandinavians have heiototon* ])roferrcdth« North weal, but thcl.'onLrHl aud’Smitlirrn Staien to-day, 
in my opinion, pri'senl grentcr indneemeutH for them to suttle, as lanil is much clieapor. and they cau 
niiHc alii> 0 ''t everything, and tiianv iovuiith'Hurubcaltliy. while land is now lilgli in price in tlie North- 
west, f.irmmg there musMie c«inibjc(iMl onagrand araletopuy, and <rop» are imceHsarjly limited f<> 
ceii'ids. Still, as some ScundniHviuiis will only set Ho there, I liavo jiihI airamiftd for a largo tract of 
land ill WiHcouHin, ho lliat thov might iiavoacfioice.and also have gone us lur SoiiMi ns South (/Hrohna, 
will-re we proposu lo have a hi* ttlenient, having found a thoroughly heaillu and dcHirablo loeut Ion fur 
lliHiii. Ki'om Hlmt 1 have writ ten it will he seen tliat the cIiihh wlio urelui.v ing land have compara- 
lively Idtlo money and have to l>o giv en ulonfy of tune !o pay for the farms lliey hu\. and thol.hinlrHl 
and J^outiieru StaieH, vv here (he eo*"! of a hmtsb is verv hide and the winters do not liemaml very nmcli 
etu thing, are advantageous to them, now that the i-ailnHuls have luuilu it'iosBilde lor llio farmer always 
to liBv u a market for his produce. 

1). Djy'i'Kunn’iuN of Jewish jmmtgkants. 

'J'o leacn wbut cun be or has beoii done to get this jinrticulai' class of immigrantB 
out of the cities iiilo luxtul-ry (itstricls is of particular interest and iiiiportaiiee, as 
they .show perlia]is a stronger tenilcucy tbuii any other class lo gather in hig cities, 
and are arriving, year after y ear, in such iniiitbers as (o make that timdcncy a matter 
of seriotiB moment to city commnuitieB. One reason for this tendency is to be found 
in tlie conditions under which omigi'ntion taki^s place. The Imlk of Jewish iiuiiii-' 
gration to-day is from Ilussia, Austria, and Kouuiania, and, emigration from these 
countries having been practically forced upon the Jew's, they'come here in denser 
and more helpless rnasses, with h'ss iin]ietu8 (o cany tliem beyond the port of entry' 
where they are landed than a peophv set in motion by the economic motive only. 

Another reason is that, wlietbcr from conditions under which they have been 
forced to live, or from some inlterent charactoristic. the Jews are not to-daj an agri¬ 
cultural people, but follow, in the main, ooinmercial and iudnstrial pursuits, which 
are can icd on to best advantage in cities or large towns. 

Not a little huB been dune, howevt'r, in the way of agrienltaral settlement by Jews, 
either on their own initiative as individuals, or in solf-sUBtaining oolonios or com¬ 
panies, or w ith the assistanee of more prosperous coreligioniHts, 

Colonization on farms hy Kussian Jews began as early as 1880, w'itb a gronp from 
Odessa who came over with the express intention ol‘ going into iarmiug. About 7 
families and 45 single men made up the company, tlie single men being mostly uni- 
versity students imbued with ideas of coumniuism. Wheu they lauded in this 
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country tliey sent about 40 of their people to the dift'erent States as farm help, to 
learn the farming business, leaviDf^ a committee in New York to ko out and liud 
suitable land. After several niouths such land was found in Oregon, near Glendale 
Station, and 25 people—4 ibmilies, the rest single men—wore sent out as the first 
settlers. They bought about 760 acres for $7,8^. They were aided in the matter 
of railway fare both by the management of the railway company and by some sode- 
ties in New York City. They were also aided by the advice and care of'a committee. 
During the first year they met with misfortune. When they first arrived a good 
market was open for their products. Provisions were very high beoaus<^ a railroad 
was being built through the place, but after the colony had settled there the build¬ 
ing of the railroad was discoutinnedand the price for provisions fell. For instance, 
a ton of hay formerly worth $50 fell to $7, so that the mnnigrants lost a large part of 
their original investment. The immigrante then inaile an agreement with theSoiitli- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company to chop 2,000 cords of wood at $8.50 a cord. They 
kept their agreement and made first-class woodchoppers, even though most of them 
were students. 'I'he colony was conducted on acomimiuistic basis. As years went 
on, though they made encouraging progress, thoimiuigrants felt that fanning was not 
a good business. There w'ere no facilities for education ami no communication with 
civilization, and for the future there was Just the hope for making a bare living. 
After three years 12 families left, and before the fourth year was over all had re¬ 
moved, going in a group to California and finally hock to New York. The colonists 
went into other occupations for the most part. One is now a chemist, one is a druggist 
in New York City, one is an engineer, two are lawyers, two are dentists. onoissu]>or- 
intendent of a Iiospital, and one returned to Russia, whero lie is now a mereliant. 

About the year 1881 a company of about 25 faniilies went to South (Arolina and 
located there, 'i'hey stayed about a year, but found that the chuiate did not agree 
with them. They suft'ered from fevers andolher diseases peculiar to the locality and 
finally decided to remove to North Dakot^i, <in Oovernmont hinils. 'I'here* they 
remained about four years, but from lack of means could not hold out, ami left. It 
is not known that any remained there. This colony was not a comiminiat colony. 
There was, however, a communist colony settled in North Dakota, called Raclachin, 
which was kept up for 8 or 4 years and then disbanded. 

In 1882 two colonies wore organized in southern Kansas, called Lusk<;raml Moii- 
teOoro, with about 80 families in ea<di. They worked at a considerable disadvantage 
because of the dry climato. Fp to 2 years ago there wore remnauts of those colo¬ 
nies left there, but they have since disappeared. 

Ill 1881 a colony of Russian .lew'S settled in Minnesota, numbering about 50 fami¬ 
lies. They held their farms for 8 or 4 years and then gradually left, as they had met 
with ill-success through the ravages of grasshoppors. A few still remained as late 
as 1889. 

In 1887 or 1888 lui assisted colony was established in North Dakota nt a place 
called Painted ^^'ood8. The assistanoe given consisted in advancing them money 
for the piiroliase of lauds at a lower rate (»f interest and on easier terms than they 
could have gotten it elsewhere. This colony gave out, hut members of the colony 
wont, individually, to anotlier jiart of Nortli Dakota and are now doing well in 
agriimlture. They are in tiie Devils Lake region. 

Difllcnlties with agrn ultural colonization for tho Jews in the nortliwest are that 
tbo climate is too severe and the capital re<{uired too great. Where tlio climate is 
severe ayd the summer short, cnoiigli money' has to be made in a brief time to carry 
the family through the winter. If they are without capita], the failure of a cro]) 
in any one season would mean the failure of tho entire tmierprise. 

In 1882 tho first of the now well-known .lewish colonies in southern Now .lersey' 
was starttid by the Hebrew Aid Society, of Now York—a society formed to give 
assistance to immigrant Jews. This association purchased about 1,100 acres of laud 
in Salem County, 6 miles from Vineland, and placed there 250 persons, men, women, 
and children. The society allotte<i land in tracts of 15 acres to each family, and 
deeded these farms to the occu{)aiite, charging $150 for each, and giving a term of 
38 years for payment, without intorest. The cnterjirise was taken over in 2 or 3 
years by an orgaui/atiou known us the Alliance Laud Trust, and tho settlement was 
named-“Alliance.” 

The families bad to he supyiorted through the first winter; but from the time 
farming operations began the following spring improvement in the general condi¬ 
tion of the people was steady. 

* The Hebrew Aid Society in tbo same year located 6 Jewish families at the place 
now known as Rosenhayn. 

In 1883 a body of Russian Jewish immigrants formed a settlement on their own 
account at Carmel, the village near which Koseiihayu was established. This colony 
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knows tlio other. City life, under present conditions, with no playgrounds, no neigh- 
boi'ho(Ml centers, no public, reading rooms, no manual training schools in the foreign 
distm-lH, has certiiinly most distrossing eflects on the second genoratiou. 

If farms were smaller and the houses closer, the towns formed on the style of 
European village's, with their social aspect, there is no doubt that the country would 
have the most wholosonio iniluciKKi on the foreign population. 

C. FINNISH C'OLONIZA'l’ION. 

political tronblcH at home, as well as a desire to better their economic condition, 
have been sendmg Finns to this country in considerable numbers during the past 
few >carH. They are not im-linctl lo linger in cities; a large projmrtion go ilirectly 
to cmnitry districts, especially lo the Nonliwest, on first arrhal.’ Those \s ho remain 
infh4M‘it\ arcrcad.N at an\ moment t.o make their way out ui it if work is hard to got. 

The following letter itom the general agent of a steamship company engaged 
oBpceiall.v in transporting I-inns (elks of special efforts he lias made to place Finns 
in agneiiltural distriiTs, and is of })articular intoreat as showing tlicni in a part of 
the country which w<mid be supposed t<i be not particularly well adapf-ed to tluun. 
He writes: 

I sny, reintiv*' td (Ik- Trniii'HSoH colony oC Finim, that it is locutwl m ITu'kinan OoJtiit\ and 

])roims(‘H KjitislacLory n-HnltH 

I inn Q fora IdUg tiitii' been nineli mleri'Hlnl iit Im-Ating Seaudiiiaviims n(lva>itnueciiiHi,\, iind'liftre 
trird M4‘V('rfll plaiTH, gi\ ing tbein ii|i wln-ii Puujil lackiii)i in any of tlm rcqiiironunits ior thr 
juul liralth of si'ttlei'H 'I’in- liirkman rount.\ lamia 1 Umk a jittlo over 2 yi-ih's ago atli-r very rarcd'nl 
o\uniiUHtion, and some H,D()0 jwh'!* lane hern takrij up by mdtleiH, altlKUigh 1 Inul no dcsiro lo hurry 
Ridoa until rcHullH of llto (list tdlortn 4'oiild Ih' 444 * 4*11 Tin* lanils ur4‘ partii'iilaily inhipli'd to 

raismu gr.ip4*H ainl tolaiccit amt vaiiIi 4*ultivali4>ii of tlief4f, Scandinavians ai4-> nAtuially unfanuliar; 
hut tin* iocalioit is iu'allhy, and thi* *>4‘(tl4*ii4 thuiv all of nhoni have puridnisisl l.iinl, are'coiiti’ntcd, so 
that !).> tho fail a yootl luan.s ScjiinhuHviniiH will know 4>r it ainl quil4> a number will no doubt buy 
farms. 

i iuHi' buyers havo all luM'ti houh* tiino in this c-minliy, anil tin* lUllomimi'y t)n‘y have Iuih Imen mndo 
hero. J'\‘w of them are f?om citn*»4; imml ol thi-ni an* I'rinn tho North hi^bI,, w In're tlii'y havo been 
workiitc. Nc'wly Jinni-tl Fiuii" ami Siawnlmaviam* rjiii*ly Iiavi* any iimiiev otln-r than (hatreipnrtul 
h.v (lie i'lull'd Mali s ln\M4. Sonn'linic-H thi'v hrinu $r>U or ♦lUU, hut thi'y iohm! hi ro to « ork, anil it is 
olih a ft IT thi'.v luiM* bi'i'omo fanuliiir with tliiugs In-ri* anil haxo pm hy 8om<* money that thi'y liiiallv 
nelilo dow n to et.!i v. Of neil-tn do laruiius in their own country we cim not lecail any who havo cimio 
lieie. and even w illi political trouhlen it is doublful if theio will he many of tins cIiihb cominj: ovor. 
ihit, as 1 have Nidd. there are a giHsi luauy Fiiiim and ScnsdinuvinnH alreiidv in Huh country ■* ho are 
de-iroUH of Hcttling if 1 hey can do ho with uiiu'ly of making rnonox, and 1 bave aiven nuibli time to 
Imiking tor liealtliy Htihaidc placcM for them, having had lanua oilbroti in nearly all tlieStateH. 

Scandinavians have heiototon* ])roferrcdth« North weal, but thcl.'onLrHl aud’Smitlirrn Staien to-day, 
in my opinion, pri'senl grentcr indneemeutH for them to suttle, as lanil is much clieapor. and they cau 
niiHc alii> 0 ''t everything, and tiianv iovuiith'Hurubcaltliy. while land is now lilgli in price in tlie North- 
west, f.irmmg there musMie c«inibjc(iMl onagrand araletopuy, and <rop» are imceHsarjly limited f<> 
ceii'ids. Still, as some ScundniHviuiis will only set Ho there, I liavo jiihI airamiftd for a largo tract of 
land ill WiHcouHin, ho lliat thov might iiavoacfioice.and also have gone us lur SoiiMi ns South (/Hrohna, 
will-re we proposu lo have a hi* ttlenient, having found a thoroughly heaillu and dcHirablo loeut Ion fur 
lliHiii. Ki'om Hlmt 1 have writ ten it will he seen tliat the cIiihh wlio urelui.v ing land have compara- 
lively Idtlo money and have to l>o giv en ulonfy of tune !o pay for the farms lliey hu\. and thol.hinlrHl 
and J^outiieru StaieH, vv here (he eo*"! of a hmtsb is verv hide and the winters do not liemaml very nmcli 
etu thing, are advantageous to them, now that the i-ailnHuls have luuilu it'iosBilde lor llio farmer always 
to liBv u a market for his produce. 

1). Djy'i'Kunn’iuN of Jewish jmmtgkants. 

'J'o leacn wbut cun be or has beoii done to get this jinrticulai' class of immigrantB 
out of the cities iiilo luxtul-ry (itstricls is of particular interest and iiiiportaiiee, as 
they .show perlia]is a stronger tenilcucy tbuii any other class lo gather in hig cities, 
and are arriving, year after y ear, in such iniiitbers as (o make that timdcncy a matter 
of seriotiB moment to city commnuitieB. One reason for this tendency is to be found 
in tlie conditions under which omigi'ntion taki^s place. The Imlk of Jewish iiuiiii-' 
gration to-day is from Ilussia, Austria, and Kouuiania, and, emigration from these 
countries having been practically forced upon the Jew's, they'come here in denser 
and more helpless rnasses, with h'ss iin]ietu8 (o cany tliem beyond the port of entry' 
where they are landed than a peophv set in motion by the economic motive only. 

Another reason is that, wlietbcr from conditions under which they have been 
forced to live, or from some inlterent charactoristic. the Jews are not to-daj an agri¬ 
cultural people, but follow, in the main, ooinmercial and iudnstrial pursuits, which 
are can icd on to best advantage in cities or large towns. 

Not a little huB been dune, howevt'r, in the way of agrienltaral settlement by Jews, 
either on their own initiative as individuals, or in solf-sUBtaining oolonios or com¬ 
panies, or w ith the assistanee of more prosperous coreligioniHts, 

Colonization on farms hy Kussian Jews began as early as 1880, w'itb a gronp from 
Odessa who came over with the express intention ol‘ going into iarmiug. About 7 
families and 45 single men made up the company, tlie single men being mostly uni- 
versity students imbued with ideas of coumniuism. Wheu they lauded in this 
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The historian of the colony says:' 

The indutitrios arc Bomowhai by tlie inability of tho manufaotamrs to obtain a saffiolent 

nuinbot’of operatives to increusu tbi'ir output. The workmen apparently prefer the sweat ahops of 
Kow York and other large uitiun with tlieir noismiie air, eonfined quarters, and reeking filth of their 
surroundings to the commodious. M’ldl-lightod. thoronghly ventilated factories and the fVee air of the 
open country. One reason why if is so mflienlt to got these itoople away tYom large cities lies in ttie 
fact that fdtnongh the njunufactni'crs have labored earnestly to induce them to oome out into the 
country to work, It has been found impossible to divest their minds of the fear that the employment 
will not be ]>enuanent, and they may be thrown out of employment without means and far from their 
. friends and associstoH. 

It has boon found nccosBary to introduce industrial enterprises into the other col¬ 
onies also; and it secina to be ]>rotty generally agreed upon that tbe assisted colony 
as u purely agricultural affair isiiot asticeoss. It is said that even of tbo families ntill 
engaged in farming in tbe south Jersey colonies, one or more members are employed 
in other oocupations; that tbe faniks are in*t and caniiot be Helt-sustainiug, and that 
without constant Jiolp from tbo corporation they could not bo kept up if» the fine 
oouditiouiii which they now appear. Aside from the question of success in farming, 
was, liowevcr, the (jnostion whether those assisted porsouH were willing to work. 
The plan was a good tost of this and proved successful; they showed their willingness 
tow<»rk very thoroughly. 

Another plan tried by the Baruu de Hirsch fund for getting immigrants into tho 
country is to assist individuals by offering information and act vice as to lands to bo 
purc.lcnsed and some liuaucial aid in securing them. This work, and also that of 
conducting the oolonios just dosc-ribod, is carried on by a department of the Baron 
de Hirsch Inud known as tho ** Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Soeity.” An 
agent of this society is sent out to examine and report on farm property, whicli is 
tlicu, if tbo report is favorable, brought tothenotico of persons wisiiing to buy farms. 
When the would-be purchaser bjis selected his laud lic‘ is aided by tbo fund with a 
loan secured by a secioud uiortgage on the property at low interest and with pay¬ 
ments on th(> i)rincipal (Ic.forrod as may be necessary to make conditions possible for 
thefiuinor. 'fbo society ims found it necossary to require, liowover, that tho colonist 
biinself shall invest sufficient money of his own in tlio enterprise to have a ounsid- 
crable eciulty in tho property. If the colonist hns not iTivested a fair amount of 
money of liiH owii bo is likely at the ffrst little discouragement to leave tho place and 
default on his payments. 

Especially favorable opportunities for tho settlomont of the persons assisted have 
been found on tho so-called “abandoned farms” of Now England. The society has 
aided two or tliree luindred families to secure farms in this region. There are a 
largo number of those families in Connecticut, especially around Now London. 

'fbo Russiau-Jewish farmers in Connecticut have succeeded especially well on two 
accounts. In tho first ]dacc, the farms that they went to wore already in a state of 
cultivation; wlmt they could produce and the conditions of tbo market wore known 
beforehand. In the second place, it is a good neighborhood for summer boarders, 
and thus affords a good market for the farmers’produce. Those individual farmers 
seem to ho quite successful. Among those assisted by receiving loans only three 
coses of default in paymeut of mortgage in the last 2 years have been roconled. 

Tbo general conditions surrounding the Connecticut colony are very favorable. 
Porsons who wont there were received Tory kindly in the neighborhood, mingling 
freely wjth tbe American residents, and receiving considerable friendly advice and 
assist.'uiee from thorn. 'I’here are in all about 200 Jewish families soattererl through 
the State of Coniieoticut making their living as farmers and being aided consider¬ 
ably by working-ill tailor shops in their neighborhoods during tho winter. Among 
these are a number of families at Colchester, who moved there of their own initia¬ 
tive, wdthont assistance from the fund. Tbe rublior factory then in operation there 
gave to tho Russian farmers a market for their prodnee. 

There are a few families in Maine. Two years ago some were sent and are fairly 
successful. 

There are also inaivid!i 0 l Jewish farmers known of in Spring Valley and Suffern, 
N. Y., and in New Brunswick, N. J. They have been especially successful at dairying. 
That and tru(;k fanning seem to be tbo best lines of work for them. 

It is to be noted that, in general, newly arrived immigrants do not get thoadvan¬ 
tage of this moans of assistance in reaching the country districts. In the lirst place, 
they do not come here with money enough. Another difficulty is that very recent 
arrivals not being able to speak Euglish, could not get along well in rural districts 
where nothing but English is spoken. 

In general, tho applicants for these farms are men who have made a little money 
in the <'ity. A groat many of them are tailors, who have saved up from $60 to 
$1,000 in their oe<-.upation, and secure the additional money needed to take up the 
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rarm ou loan from the Rooiety. So that when bnsinesi U unusually prosperous, this 
ilass of people are not so likely to stop the work they are engaged in to go into agri< 
mlture, and the work of loaning money for the takiug up of abandoned farms will 
(lacken, as it has within the past 2 years, on aooonnt of the great demand for 
abor in the cities under tbe present conditions of business prosperity. 

Colonization in Now England has liecn the roost suooossful of auy, but for the 
:i)asons above mentioned it Hoeins to bo alxntt at an end for the present. 

Tbe Hocioty is now looking into the pofistbilities of getting newly arrived inimi- 
^auts into farming, but their plans are not yet Rnfflciently formula! ml to be described. 
They are now trying a plan of sending the newly arrived to Woodbine. Theseare 
making laud, not as owmu'H, but as tenants, under thesupervlRion of thoRUperintend- 
mt of the agricultural school. They are tlms enabled to have some instruction in 
agriculture as ap])liud under American conditions that could not be given to them 
jisewhere. Coming into a uew country, the newly arrived immigrant has under 
ordinary circuinHtau<;eH n<» one to turn to for advice,, and this stands in the way of 
xis success. 

Doth becauKe purely agricultural removal prosented such difliiuilties and because 
n any group of j>coplo there would always be some who could not bo provided for 
n that way, plans for industrial removal have been inaugurated. 

This work began in the snmmoT of l‘KX),when political troubles iu Roumaniawore 
lending Kouinauiau .lewR to this country in large numbers, aud the destitute condi- 
ion of the Roumanian immigrants stranded in Now York wuis smdi as to call forth 
he sympathy and interest of th<dr coreligionists, who formed a private committee to 
indertake measures for their relief. 

'Ihe chief means of relief planuo<l for by the committee was to lind employment 
or the Rounuiniau immigrants iu other parts of the country. The secret Order uf 
i’nai llVith, with the abl of its local chapters throughout the coniitry, assisted iu 
his work, which was found so successful that it seemed well to extend it further. 
The Jiarou do ilirscU fund took it uu, making it a branch of tlie Jewish Agricultural 
md Industrial Aid Hooiety, utuler the name of the Industrial Removal Society, and 
las extended its benefits beyond the Roumsvnian Jews, for whom it was originally 
nteuded, to Russian aud Uolish Jews as well. 

Their nietliod of placing immigrants is, briefly, as follows: Persons desiring to 
emove from the city make a written appJicatiou, which is kept on file at tlie ofbee 
if the society, stating, besides names and addresses, date of arrival in this country 
md in this city, the language spoken, their ages and occu))ationB. An agent rcai- 
lout in the city investigates as to general reliability and responsibility cacli case 
►resented. If this report is favorable in any given case, the name is placed on the 
ist of those for whom positions are to l>e sought. A traveling agent takes these 
ists and. coiiig through the country, siieaks in different towns whore there aro 
lodies of .Tewisli people, to interest them in the work and secure their coojiom- 
ion In it. The list that the agent has shows the occupation of the applicants for 
emoval, and from this list those who will cooperate in the work are to select the 
lumber of persous wauted of the occupations given and to agree to flml places for 
hem. For instance, a prominent Hebrew iu a Southern town will agree to take 4 
dacksmitbs; a rabbi will i*eccive and place 2 sboomakers, and so on. The society 
hen scuds the nuntber required, paying all exponsos of transportution of the persons 
ent out, but after they reaoh their destination being under no further responsibility 
rith regard to them. 

It is stated at the society's office that about 2,500 persons wore iissistcd in this way 
rom the hegiiming of the work iu August, 1900, to the spring of 1901. 

Of those already helped the greater immber are men who have left their families 
n the old country. Only about SO or 40 families so far have been assisted. When 
amilies are to be helped, the bead of the family is sent on first to see If he likes the 
ilaoe he is sent to; if he does, the family follows. It is said that little dissatisfae^ 
ion is expressed cither by thoHe who are sent out or by those who receive them, 
•ecause, in the first place, the persons sending for labor are carefully selected, and, 
n the next place, the families to he sent are 'worougbly investigated. 

The following list of occupations of the applicants that happened to bo on the roll 
if the society on the day wnen the list was copied, by the courtesy of the officers, 
or presentation iu this report is interesting, as showing a greater variety than is 
isually attributed to the Jew, On the list were: Bakers, barbers, bookkeepers, 
ilacksmitbs, brasH workers, butchers, buttonhole makers, an egg oandler, earpen* 
ors, chair makers, cutters, drivers, druggists, a dyer, farmers, finishers, glaziers, 
at makew, iron workers, jewelers, locksmiths, inachinists, a masou, operators (sew- 
Qg machine), painters, paper hangers, peddlers, a photographer, a pipe maker, 
limbers, pressers, printers, a quilt maker, shoemakers, silversmiths, tauners, tin- 
mithe, trunk makers, upholsterers, waiters, watchmakei's, weavers, a wine maker, 

I wood turner. Of these perhaps the most numerous were: Barbers, butchers, oar* 
enters, cigar makers, drivers, glaziers, looksmiths, maohiniste, operators, painters, 
oddlers, shoemakers, tinsmiths. 

The flTeafc variAf^v of* f.hoAA or.ntinAf'.lonH. in mmt.ruuf. f.n +.hn arAnAval a. .Taw 
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is always a tailor or a peddler, is aooountod for partly by the fact that a large pro- 
portioa of the Jewa who are tailors over here were not tailors in their own ooiintry, 
and in giving tbelr occupations for this list they give those ori^nallv folIowe<l; 
partly by the fact that the Ronmanian 'Jews, who have made up tne bnlk of thosti 
helped, differ in their industrial charaoleristics from the Russian Jews. The Ron- 
maiiiaiis comprise a merchant and trading class, and a laboring class composed oi 
vigorous, hardy manual workors. They are both skilhul and unskilled laborers in 
occupations requiring physical strength, and are able to adapt themselves more 
easily than the Russian .low to the industrial conditions prevailing in the avorage 
American community. 

Even more intti^rostlug than the list of occupations, perhaps, is the list of plat'ca 
to which applicants have already been sent. This list was copied from a map in the 
office of the sociciy, on which eiircb place wliich had received applicants was iiiatked 
in red. Tho impression to the eyo wae most vivid, that these newly arrived immi¬ 
grants had he<‘.n scattorod to practically every part of the country. No corner or 
section of the map was w ithout its red mark indicutiug the presence of persons sent 
by tills society. 

Tho list of places Is as follows: 

MnsHacliuaottH: Korlli Adunm, PittHlicIil, Holyoke, S|irin;!ael(l. 

Ithodu lelaiiri: l^ruvideaco. 

Coimocticnt: Hjirtford, 

Now York: Troy, Alliflny, Hudson, Syniciiso, ll*)Clicfltor, Elmira, Haffalo. 

PciTins.vlvanhf Wilkesbarru, Soraiitoii, Stroudsburg, KUzabuili, Amboj, IMilbulolitbia, Pittsburg, 
OoancUsvillo, Tliiiontown, Titusvilio, Erie. 

Maryland: Jlaliiiiioiii. 

Virginia: Richmond, I’otcrebiiTg. Norfolk, Nowjiort Nows, Lynobburg, R(^anok»^ 

Wust Virgimn; Chiirlerttcm. Wliwliug. 

North Carolina: Diirlmiii, Raleigh, (^ddsboro, Winston, Salem, Charlutto, StatOAvUlo. 

Georgia: Romn, Athens, Alluntti, Macon, (Jolumbus, Albany, Savauuab. 

Flornla: djicksonville, Tampa. 

Alabama: Flnrimoo, U<^catu^,'niuitsvillc, (iMlsdou, Anlston, Birmingbani, P>(!HSi>mor, Deinojuilis 
Selma, Minilgotm'ry, Eiifiutla. 

Missiasippr: Columtms, Merldan, .Tuokson, Vicksbnrg, Port Gibsou, Natohex, Urookhavon. 

Touaessec; Knoxville, Cimttan<R>ga, Columbia, Lexington, Moropliis, Clarksville. 

Kentucky: Llvliigsbm, I-ouisvillo, J’aducab. 

Ohio: Cb voloiid, T(fhMlu, Akron, Youngstown, Canton, Belloirs, Zanesville, Columbus, Sprlnglu-hl 
PitluH,Dayton, Hamilton,PorSMnouth. 

Indiana: Ly<-urgus, Goshen, (hdumbia City, Fort Wayne, Logansport, Wabash, Pern, Kokomo 
bal'ii.vvtte, Murion, Indianapolis, Torre llauto, V'inconnes, Evausvdle, Madison, Mount Vornun. 

Mirliigau: Alponii, Grayling, Cadillac, Bay City, Port lluron, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Knlamax-oo 
Calumet, llanooi-k. 

Wisconsin: Eau Clairo, Wausau. Applotoii, Manitowoc, Shob«>.vgan, Milwaukee, La Crosse. 

Illinois: Elgin. Joliet, Stroator, Peoria, Champaign, Springlield, Cairo, t^uincy. 

Missouri: Hi. Louis, Khiishs City, Si. Josoph. 

Arkansas: Jonesboro, FortRmitli, Liltloltock, Hot Springs, Pino Blufi', Camden, Tex&rkatia 

Louisiana; Monroe, Shrevepm t, Opelousas, ritiquemine, bew Orleans, Baton Unuge. 

Town: Dubuque, Des Moines, Couuoll Bliitts, Csiitorville, Keokuk, Davenport, Sioux City. 

Minnesota: St. Paul, Minneupolis. 

Nebraska: Lluouln, Omaha. 

Kansas: Atchison, Li'uvenworth. 

Texas: Gainesville, Greenville, DHllns, Tyler. Marshall. I’jilOHline, <Belmrm-, Waco, Bejiumonl 
Honston, Hallnlsville, Victoria, San Antonio. Luliug, Austin. 

Montana: Helens. 

Colorado; Denver. 

Arizoun: Solomunsvillo. 

iitah*' Salt Lake City. 

Idaho: Boise City. 

Calllumia: Saoramenlo. 

With a like thonglit back of it, but of wider acopc than tho jdan just ouiliuod, wai 
one presented in Now Y<irU City Isvet winter to rohevo the congestion of the city bj 
the removal not simiily of the industrial agent—the immigrant, bnt tho industria 
opportunity—the bigor little factory that gives him emplnyiuont and is an attractivi 
force keeping him in the city. 

The clothing manufacturers in ospooial wore to be urged to remove their factorie: 
to other places, where their laborers would naturally fmlow them, thus drawing of 
greater uiossos of the population than the colouiisatiou scheuiea formerly tried wen 
likely to do. 

This plan is now being workod out by tbo Jewish Agrlcultnral and Industrial Ai< 
Society, but asyot there are few definite results to show. 

« It is meant to plaoe this undertaking on astrictly business basis, by offering to man 

ufacturers solid indnoementH that shall make them willing to remove. Sometimei 
offers to manufacturers oome from towns that would like to have factories establishoi 
within their limits, of especially favorable terms of rental of factory buildings 
Sometimes the socie^ will give the maaufaoturer help in removing his plant, and ii 
erecting buildings for employees The inducements to workers are (1) as abov< 
mentioned, the removal of the factory which employs them; (2) cheaper house rent 
(8) advanoes of money by tbo socie^ to help them to move aud to eHtabllsh them 
selves in the new district; (4) greater possibilities of ownership of land in conntr; 
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It is claimod that this method of disperaioii in particularly practical iu that it 
makes nse of existing opportuuiUes. The factories the society propose to remove 
are alreaily iu ruuulnj; order; the towns to which they are to he removed are loiig- 
OBtabliHhcd oomunmities. Settlements made under such cnnilitions dn not involve 
the undue expenditure of edort needed to plaut new iinuiigrauts iu a totally uude> 
veloped place. 

Ill Chicago an aSHOciatiou called ^‘The Jewish Agriculturists’ Aid Society of Anier' 
ica” has for some years been <*.arTying on the work of renujving ]M)or .lews from the 
cities and ostablishing them on farms. The secretary of the associatiou writes as 
follows with regard to their work: 

Whilo the activity of our Hooiuty cxteiidH over a period of tm«rly IH yearn, yi-t the work has bwm 
lint experimental, and conaeipieiitly alow of tM'hievoiiiont. The |Mir}toMO of our HO(-iet,\ in to onr.onrnixo 
buabaxidry aiuoiiK tiie )KM>r of our }ieo{)le, and in doiti^ IIiIh we aim leas at uoIoiii/.Htioii, in the common 
acceptance of th(^ term, lhaii at huvin;,' liulividnal Ihiiiilieg lake up the work of tai niing union;; Ihoso 
who have been at that eallin;; for Keiieraiioits, no matter of what iiaiioimUiy or ilnnomiitat.ion they i>o. 

inuring the yeara of onr activity have iiaaisted and eiicouragcil nearly fnmiliea to make 
fanning their aolo oceu])aLion. One-Hflh of that iiumher have boeii aMsfated within the last C 
montlm—aineo Novomher, 190U. How many t>f llumo who have received our aid to Ket tle aa farmeni 
hnvu loft that avocation we, of course, c>au not tell; wii ha\o. however reason to hojicNo that the per- 
oentage is a very small one indeed, if any at alt. ItusidoH sotiie of our proU'gcs who ]iav<i gone West 
in search of larger farms than what they workmt w'hilo noamr t-ous, we aro to-day in touch with over 
50 of our farmer familiOM Avho are actually engaged at husbandry and arc more or lesssucecssful at ll>. 

A II of our ])rot6g68 aro immigrants, tliough some of thorn bavo been in thu country for more tlian 
20 years. 

Rojectingtho colonization princi]ile, thissucioty holds that “individnalism ^ * 

has * * shown itself to bo the proper coarse tliat must be followed in dealing 

with the Jewish wonid-be fanner. * ” * The choice of locality and laud is left 

to the prospective ftirmor. Uo is to scloct, purchase, or rent, as tho case may bo, the 
laud he is to work, and ho is to contract tho price and the terms of tljesale or rental.” ‘ 
This method disposes of much of the overseersbip so obnoxious t(» tlio nature of tho 
Russian .lew,” and which lias often caused schemes intended for liiH bcueht to fail. 

Tiu> society began its work in the fall of 188K by assistiiig •! familh^s to pnrcliaso 
80 acres of virgin prairie land iu sonthwestem MiuneHota. Since l.ben from 2 to 
10 families have been assisted to remove each year. Up t«> tlie present yesar (1901), 
76 families have been helped. Seventy*otie of these families are in tlie midiile West, 
in the States of Illinois, Michigan, lowit, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and tlio Dakotas. 
Kigiit are working on rented farms, 24 have filed homostmid claims on Government 
laud, 39 are located on 30 separate bomestoads, aggregating 2,*J87 acres of land. 
These homesteads were bought by thoir owners at a cost of $^,980, :ijid to-duy ro])- 
reseut a value of $63,970, Five of tlieso honu'steads are berry ami fruit farms pur¬ 
chased for about $100 per acre; six arx^ cultivated farms piiTcbasi'd for about $20 yier 
acre, 19 were on virgin prairie or wood lands purchased at from $5 to $8 i>or aero, 
'liiese latter have been greatly improved by their owners. Over 1,000 of the 2,U0 
acres comprised iu them are uudor cultivatiou, and 800 are used for pasturage. 

The society eucouragi^ their would-l»o fannors to jinrchaso new, uncultivated soil 
at reasonably low prices, believing that this is the most advantageous method for 
them. They will, however, assist tliose who wish to ille claims for liomesteads on 
Government lauds. 

In the report of the society for 1901 are well sot forth some of tho benotits expected 
to arise from life on tho farm. The report says: 

Farm lifo does not permit working at odd and irregular houra. One oan not work behind tho plow 
ns be way work at tho sewing iiiaclune, afUn* the hour when the day’s work ought to ho ended. Hur 
can the work on tho farm he deferred for “later on.” Thocare for the live stoek on tlio farm deinandii 
greater punctnnlity than dous the handling of tho doaxl stock in tho sweat shop. Mealtime utiil bod- 
tniio oomo on the farm with more fot clble domands for thu attontion duo tbeiu than they du In the city, 
ilay and night ouiuo and rule on the farm with fur more tidllog efl’oot than they do in the sweat shop or 
in the factory. The turning of night Into day—one of the great curHos of the ghetto—is almoetRii 
imiwssibiiity im thu farm. Surely there exists no such opportunity therefor this viciousnosn and dis¬ 
order Hs exists iu tho ghetto. Ah these oouditiona liave not failM in their good effect ou thu mind 
aud dispoaition of our farmers. 

Praiseworthy os all of these efforts are, it has to be admitted that they have so 
far boeu unable fully to meet tho situation. This is especially true of tho agricultural 
work. The removal nf 100 or 200 families a year has little effect upou city popula¬ 
tions that are added to annuallv by from 10,000 to 40,000 persons. The assisted 
coloni(‘8 are not growing materially. Tho work of ostablishing «lowish farmers on 
abandoned farms seems to have slackened up considerably. Reports of the various 
societies interested in agricultural removal indicate that individual Jewish farmers 
onoe established are fairly successful and remain in farming; but instance after 
instance of Jewish farmers giving up their farms is given from private sources. 


’ Keform Advocate, Chicago. June 8,1901, p. 532. 

’Jewish Agricnltui'iHtti’ Aid Society of Aiuorioa, rtiport, Chicago, 111., 19U1, p. 13. 
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Th^'i most snccessfiU Hi<lc of the work seems to l>6 that which places Jewish iufmi- 
ffrants in iiHhistrial piirsuits ontsUlethe cities. The numbers sent out within a year 
by the Industrial Keinuval Society—the branch of the .Jewish Agricultural and Indus¬ 
trial Aid Society already referred to aneni^ged in this work, are really considerable, 
and, as has been st^en, their beiiehciaries bavo betm sent to every State in the Union. 

As to tlie small numbers removed, however, it is olainied that while the results 
for the present are small, au<l may be for a number of years to come, yi‘t eaeb family 
estahlish(‘d outside of the city forms a nucleus about which other families will 
gather. The great masH of Jewish immigrants now coming in who remain in >'ew 
YorJe Uity have friends there. If the friends were elsewhere they might go 
els<^whore. 

Aa to the general fitness ()f the .low for ngrionlturoit can not he inferred from the 
history of .Jewish agriculture in this country that the Jew can not succeed in farm¬ 
ing. It is claimed that Jewish capital invested in farming is constantly increasing 
in i>ro])ortiou to the spread of indiisirtal activity in agricultural districts.' 

In many cases Jews have given up fariiiiug, not because they were unsuccessful, 
but simidy because they have foniiil opportoulties in other occupations that pay 
tiiem inucii Ixdter. The Amerieiin farmer is becoming more or loss dissatistied with 
his calling, and there in a general idea atioat that farming does not i>ay as well as 
industrial pursuits. It is not surprising, then, that the Jewish farmer shares this 
thought, and will seek to enter t)lOH(^ pursnits which he thinks will oiler the best 
chances of a livelihood. 


m. IMMIGRATIOK AKB AGRICBLTTTEE IN TEE SEPARATE STATES. 


NOimi ATLANTIC STATES. 


Maine. 

(Soo table, ]). 5K3.) 

With regard to opportunities for immigrants in Maine, the commissioner of the 
biircan of industrial and labor statistics of that State wrote in lH9d as follows:’' 

Maiiu*, UM ^ou kiunv, tfonij' oiitHKloof llu* liticH ttf Kuropeaii innidgrotion, has htiihII jiur- 
<>l roi'oicii-IiorB Tto|iuhitiiiii. Of tlio total fureigti popnlntiou of iho State in 1600, which w.'ih 
76,Sit’d, r>2,07t> wuro from Caitudu nud NewfoutnllutiU, leiiviog hut 2Q,8S5 as tho inimhor from all uthor 
oouiitncs. Our State is thoivforo qaito from tlio liiHuencrM, hnil, and Indiflbront, which 
come from foreign Immiaration, ojkI Ih very well satiHlIcd with this cimditlou of things. Ju the 
northern ]»art of onr State, ArooHUiok (.'oiiiity, which incladcs S.SOD Hipiare ndles of onr territory nnd 
posNo.Hsos sonio of till' most fertile soil in Now Kui'luud, is nn immense tiold for ngricultiirul dcvcio}>< 
nmnt. A thriving colony of Swedes is esnihlisliud in u township celled New Sweden, in the ccutnil 
]>art of A rooetook t.'miuty. Ooimnonritig with 50 colotilsts from Sweden in 1870, this settleniont now 
uuuiliiTs, incitiding tiioso occupying funnslnncighhoriug (owns, somo 1,500 souls. Thoyure Ahajipy, 
industrious, uud pt ospi'cmis coiatnntdty, and are uuiverHaily regarded with great favor throughout tlie 
State. TIiore is room in Aroostook County for morn of this olnsB of getth-rs. With gomo lueans to 
start willi, tlicv can easily obtain fertile IaimIh for faims, and with the Maine ocimomy and industry 
that idmnicteri}-.o iticir country men Already llioro, ran heroine indopendent famierH in a f«‘W yoara. 

A hru'f and cimiproiiriisive answer to your iiuestiens would l*e that Scandiimvlnn immigrants to 
deveioi) Aiui impriAO otir agricultural roMourceg weiild lie wolcome and conducive to (lie ^od of the 
State, blit that otlier olusHes of immigrants frAiii Europe can not be eueournged to come to Maine. 

Yours, roBjioctfully, 

S. W. Ma’ITHKWB, 

OorMnigsioiifr o/ Tiurrixu of Ind^ifitrialanA habor StatiHiva, 

In December, liKK), the Hooretary of the agricultural department of the State 
writes: 

First. TIkto arc greater opportunities in Maine for ImmigrautB at the present time than at any 
tilin' iu the past Tins is partimilarly true in farming, lumbering, and general munufactunug occu* 
putJous. 

Second. Swodos. Acadian uud CaniMliaii Ereuch, and Einns liavo pntved the must etfective as 
funiHTs and farm laborers. 

Third. The succohs of foreign farmers appeaiw to be greater in many instances than that of tho 
American born, owing mostly, in niy judgment, to the fact that they are willing to live very much 
cheaper. Tu many instances, also, they take fuller advantage of the natural rc'seurces of the land. 

Eourth. 1 think farmers, ns u rule, would oppose the further influx of foreigners into our State. 

Filth. Tiiore are no ellbrts beiug made at the present time, either by the State, public authorities, or 
hy private persons ur corjiorations, so far as 1 know, to attract immigrants 

Sixth. Aliout 25 years ago a settlement of Swedes was made in northern Aroostook County, under 
tho anspices of (ho State. This settlement has rapidly grown until it iucludes several townships. 
Those i>eople aro industrions and houest, and in every way moko good citizens. T think the setuo- 
meut is contiuuallv increasing in numbers. Quite a little ooluiiy of Jews has settled in oue of the 
poorer towns in a central county of tho State, and I know of oue or more small culcnles of Finns. 
As a rule theso iteoplo are industrious and fairly prosperous. 

Yours, very truly, B. Walk&R McKskn. 


> Amoricun Jewish Year Book, 1900-01, p. 72. 

*ltoiH)rt of tho Immigration InvesUgnting Commission, Washington, 1805, p. 138. 
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The colony of Swedes referred to in the letter of the seoretaiy of agriculture if 
the oue in the town of New Sweden, mentioned by the coiriraissioner of labor in 
the letter first nnoted. One of the colonies of Finns Is in South Thoinaston, and the 
colony of Jews was in the town of Bowdoinham, This latter colony has, noweverj 
left the place, ■whether on uocount of nonsuccess there or for some other leasou 
could not be learned. , 

The Btatoineut of the secretary of agriculture that farmers ■would probably oppose 
the further influx of foreigners into the State is, in the main, borne out by the stato 
inonts of. representative farmers.' All but one reporttwl little or no oppoi'tuuity i’oi 
newly arrived immigrants who do not speak Ktiglisb. All thus reporting, howeve'. 
ropiesonted the most densely populated counties c»f the ,State~tlioso in the extrenn 
southern and western poitioii, containing the large cities. And in several cases tb< 
stattunent that there was little or no chance for newly an iyeil immigrants wa> 
modified by some jiroviso, us ‘^unless they are leliable, intelligent, and will woili 
for Jess than native.s,” “ unless they are well recommended,'* and so on. Oue couiitj 
heard from (Somerset), much less densely populated than those reporting unfavor 
ably upon the chanees for newly arrived immigrants, would welcome them, accord 
ing to the letter leceivod from a prominent farmer addressed the e. lie writes ai 
follows: 


I read the coramunioatiou rocoived from you i« regard to farm laborers at several farm uatboriug* 
and it, was universally liellevod that a number of laborers could find protltablo oinplnymeiit in Ibii 

^V^sonie plan could bo devised by which some proper iwreou should have auUionty tosee tliat inmii 
cranta wore protected in their rights, a largo numbor of thorn could bo eniployvd as iarm laborers, i 
canablo, to tlielr own advantage, that «f the farmer, and tbo State «it Maine as ''’‘db , , , 

As a matter of fiwit, llirniors are botherofl to got lalmrors. Ainencnns, us a riilp, do not Iik«» to worl 
on a farm. I have thought for several years that Swoilee, Danes, and other gofsl tarm laborers cuuli 
bis breu^ht to Maine to good advantage. Kmploymoutoonld be found for men aiul thoir wives us wel 

^Vf'a number oftboso pooplu of one nationnUty or oiio lauguago coisid como to one place, so Mint the 
could meet on Hundays and in the evening, tlioy would bevoutontod ami happy. 


It will bo noticeil in the tables tliat farm laborers in tlie counties beard iroin are a 
yet mftiuly iiutivc Aiiicriciiiis or CauftdiunH. Tliorc cre a Jew SwedoH noted in Kcii 
uebflo County, botli a# farm laborers and as iiidepciideiit farmers, and in York Count; 
a few Irish and Ueruians os fariuors. 


OPPOllTUNITlES KOU TENANCY ANI> OWNKRSJUl’. 

(Roport<'d by reiirescnlative farmers.) 

Yohk CotiNTY. — Good cUances for renting farms; 11)o tenant to pay half of tb 
oror, iind half tlie growth of tho stock; owner will furnish tools and stock. Farm 
call be imrchased for aliont tbo cost of buildings and tbo value of the standing woo 
and timber. 

CtJMiJKBl.ANl, County. —I’arms are to lot at all times, usually for a cash sun 
Farms can be bought Jov less than tho bnildings would cost. 

Oxford County.—No opportunities for renting. As te ownership, a young ma 
without capital sliould find omplo.vment on a well-managed farm, where bo ca 
“ learn the trade ” and earn enough to partly pay for a farm. 

Kknnkiikc Coi'NTY.—A few good chances for I’enting on ens,y terms, but not man 
indiiceraoots for a poor man to pnrehase on part payments while hiring out. 

Lincoi.n County,—No opportnnities for tenancy or piirobasc on cosy terms. 

SOMKBSKT County.—G ood for renting; for purchasing on easy terms, us good i 
any State in tho Union, 

New Hampshire. 

(See table, i>. 584.) 

The secretary of the State board of agricnltiiro stated to the immigration invest 
gating commission in 1894 that “ the class of immigrants most needed in New Ham] 
shire are nioii for agricultural laborers and to purchase low-priced farms ar 
women to do general housework. * * • Swedes and Germans would be tho lUo 

desirable for the purpose named.” 

Reference to the table for tho State, giving report* from representative farmer 
shows that of tho 7 oouuties heard from tho 6 of greatest density of population afford li 
tie or 110 opportunity for newly arrived iiiiniii^antii; the 2 least thickly settled woti 
receive them. Foreign farmers are reported in 4 counties. Foreign laborers fro 
European cotintries—Swedes, Poles, and Irish—are fonod in the 3 counties of lea 
density of popnlatiou. Where Swedes and Poles are employed they seem to be like 


1 See table for Maine. 
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One oorrespoudeut writes from Chesliire Oonuty: Poles are our main reliaaoe/’ 
aud notes tbeir thrift, aud at the same time their desire to improve their oondltiou. 
He says: 

Tolea aro Kharjt to ask all they earn, aud do not fail to raise their demands us they learn our lan< 
gua^e. * * * yor years I have boon a sort of bauker for the Poles in this vicinity, and havo been 
surprised at the short time in which they gather from $600 to $1,000. 

Some opportunities for starting in independent farming ^re afforded by the nur- 
chase of so-callod ^^abandoued farms." Tho master of the State grange, Mr. N. J. 
Bachelderj has stated^ that iis a result of a canvass of the State, made about 10 ^ears 
ago, it was found that there were, out of ^,000 farms in the State, about 1,000 upon 
v^icb wore buildings suitable for oconpaucy but without occupantH. This does not 
Include lands which have been more obmplctely abandoned and upon which no build¬ 
ings exist. Many rtf thiH latter class are growing up to timber, and no use is made of 
them except fur pasturage. Many ul‘ these places are unsuited for the use of agri¬ 
cultural machinery, the fertility of the soil is exhausti^d, and under proseut cireum- 
stances the farms are nut profitable to cultivate. Careful, inteusive farming, how¬ 
ever, would restore fertility, and a gi*owing local market, alforded by tho growth of 
tuwus aud cities and the increase of the summer-boarding business, would offer an 
inducement to engage in such farming. Farms located near cities and largo villages 
aie more productive than they ever were in the ]»a8t. During the past 10 years 75 
per cent of the 1,000 abandoned farms with buildings have been toKon np and are 
now occupied. This has been done maiuly by native Araericans, but some iureignors 
have taken up land in this way. There seems to be every reason why iudustrious 
foreign farmers should find an opimrtunity to earn a living on sudi land by the 
careful agricultural methods witn which they are familiar, in raising trucK for 
lioarding-house or suTtimer-rcsIdenco communities, or for the market iu local towns 
and <;itles. 


(HM’JMlTUNtTIKH FOIl TKNANCY AND oWNKHSlJll*. 

(Reported by represoutativo fanners.) 

Chrsiiikb County. —(1) Some opportunity for tenancy on farms and by rental. 
Not many farms for sale in Koeue, but there are hill farms within a few miles of 
Keene for sale. (2) Desirable tenants are always in demand; rent payineats or by 
shares. There are good opportunities for a poor man to establish himself In inde¬ 
pendent farming. 

HiLLsnouo County. —Not any chauoes of renting, but a man with a few hundred 
dollars could buy a small farm and pay for it on easy terms. 

liocKiNGHAM County. —Only a few opportunities for tenant farming. No fixed 
tonus; halvos is perhaps tho most usual arrangement. Some men can manage to 
purchase land on payments while hiring out. A Canadian Frenchman <lid near our 
village. 

Sthaffokd County,—T here are a few vacated farms in our locality, and they are 
often rented or leased to parties for small rentals to hold places together er to hold 
the old hoiuostoad, and also to enable owneTsto carry insurance. Opportunities for 
purchase are very slight. With wages as b»w as they are at present it is all a imor 
man can do to ]»rovide his family's everyday livelihood. 

MiifimiMACK County. —There are no opportunities for tenancy, and very limited 
opportunities for purchase on cosy terms. 

Sullivan County.—T here are some places to be purchased on <|uite re^tsonable 
terms. 

Cauroll County. —There are good opportunities to become a tenant farmer on 
sliarew, aud very i’air opportuiiitieH for jmrehaso. 

Vkkmont. 

(See talkie, p. r>tr>.) 

The secretary of the State board of agricnlture states, with regard to immigration 
08 related to agrloulturc in the State at the presout time, that no efforts are being 
made in the State, either by public or private bodies, to attract immigrants. Efforts 
of this kind in the past have not'boen very successful, and the fanners as a class 
would not favor the further influx of foreigners, 'fhere are, however, opportunities 
for immigrants as farm laborers. Farm laborers' wages ore fVom $15 to $20 per month 
throngh the year. The secretory writes, farther: 

Never kas farm labor boon eo aoaroe olcoe I knew anything about tknn work—whiob has been for 
full 40 years —an during tbe season of 1900. It is a general comuUiiit all over the State. Many bon* 
dred indnsti’louH men could And einploymont in every county in tbe State at reasonable oompensation. 


I Report uf Tndnstrinl (’nmntlHsion, vol. x, p. iO, 1609. 
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Ropreaentativo farmcra apoak of tlie same condition of thinga. On(^ from HntlaDd 
County "writea: 

Am iimoh iiituretilnd in tbia rnattt^r and would like t« bonr more of It. Juat at proHont thero Ih q 
marked scarcity of farm help In this immediate vicinity. * • * j ijavo por»»onnlly lieon looking for 
liftjp fur montlm without mticccbb. 

Another, from Caledonia County, writ^: 

flood farm help, both'male and fonude, are wiintwl, and whim found faithful and ctiielrnt ]irai!ti- 
cally coiiitnaiid tiieir own jivice. I call loniliid now several ^mrtieH who would like help, if it. was to 
be iiad, both iu and out of doors (mulo and female), at g<iod wngcH and in good homeH. 

Testimony Ijofore the Industrial Commission' shows tlnit thero has been a gradual 
falling off iu the number of ]>er 80 !i 8 einploy«<l ou farms in the last 50 years. 'I'his is 
partly due to tbo general movement to the West and to the cities iliat has boon taking 
young men from the farms, and partly to the iutroductiou of agricultural machinery, 
which inakoH it unuocesaary to employ so many nien to ciiltivato a farm as formerly. 

The (ioudition of those still em)doye<l on farms is, however, materially better Ibaii 
that of the same idass iu former times, and the tendency to drift away from the farms 
is at the present time about at a staudstill. Employment of labor ou Vermont jarms 
istjuite constant. Thero is but little transient labor. Canadian Eroucli, Swotles, 
Koiwegiaus, and Poles come in to do this class of work, such ns haying ami harvest- 
iug—the Swedes, Norwegians, and Poles in increasing ju'oportions of late yc^urs. The 
Scandinavians usually come from Sweden and Norway direct, and aro'socnrod os 
farm laborers at the immigrant station. A farmer, or several j«rining together, will 
send to employment agencies at the immigrant station for a certain number of labor¬ 
ers, and these will b(^ shipped to him. They begin at low wages, (umtinno in service 
until they have commanded better wages and saved np some money, tlnni jmridiase 
farms and settle down as pormnneut residents. They make good help and good 
citizens. 

Those who come are mostly young, unimirried jinm, but sonu» h.-ivo families that 
follow later. Some Scandinavian w«»meu are <*oming ns house help, and are well likiul. 
When the Scandinavians settle down as farmers they do not gatlier in colonies, nor 
show any disposition to do so; nor do they seem to cure to migrate farther west to 
Bcandinuviau Hcttlcments. 

According to the witness giving the above informBtion before the Industrial Com¬ 
mission, there seems no material reason, at least, why they shonUl do so. Ho 

§ ive8 it as his opinion, after a trip through th© West with a view to learning con- 
itions of farming and prices of land, that there is no farm land as productive and 
cheap as the lauds that can he bought in the East, and particularly in Vermont. 

Thero has been a decline of a third or one-lmlf in the prices of laml iu Vermont, 
making it, witli referoneo to produotivo value, somo of the cheapest land in the 
country. Prices range from $5to$50)ier aero. Tlie $5 farms arc some dislanco from 
town and school; somo are rather rough and not adapted, witlioiit further improve- 
iiieut, to the iiso of machinery; a great many arc quite fertile and jirodnetive. The 
Scandinavian immigrants, not being so particular about social advantages ns tbo 
native-born farmers, are willing to take such farms at th© low price they are hold 
at, and do well on them. 

While the Scandinavians seem to bo rogurded as the best farm help, FoIoh are 
found quite satisfaotory. These men also are brought in iu considerable numbers 
every spring, and they, too, show no disposition to colonize or to preserve foreign 
customs. 

The foreign farm laborers so far do not seem to havo had any marked influence on 
agriculture iu the State. The greater projMirtioii of farm holp is still native boru. 

The State secretary of agriculture says that of the foroigueis the brencli, Irish, 
and Norwegians make the host farmers, but Americans are the most successful. 

Letters received from representative furmers in six counties conlirm the above 
statements in most points. The kind of fanning reported is largely dairying, conse¬ 
quently a large proportion of the labor einployod is needed throughout the year, 
(See table, p. 685.) 

Some opportunity for married men as laborers is shown, and a little for women as 
houseworkers. The fanoers are divided as to their preference of nationalities as 
laborers, but, os iu Maine and New Hampshire, it is to be noticed that the greater 
widcotuo is given to newly arrived immigrants in the less densely populated coun¬ 
ties. 

0PPO11TUN1TIK8 FOB TENABCT AND OWNEKBIIIP. 

‘(Reported hy representative farmers.) 

WiNDOM CoUNTV.—Fow opportunities to become a tenant farmer, but farms are 
cheap and can be bought on easy terms. 


1 Mr. Yiutor I. KiM^nr: Reports of tlio lodustrial Commission, vul. 2 , i>p. 402 ft’. 
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RuTLANii County. —ignite a number of farms nre let, usually on shares. There 
arc, lino opportunities in Vermont for a poor man to nndertuk© sheep farminp on 
cheap lanu, hut dairy farming requires capital and nil of a man’s time. 

WiNDSOK County. —(1) Fair opportnuities to become a tenant fanner on shares 
and opportunities for purchase on easy terms are very good. (2) There are good 
opportnnitioB to become a tenant fanner ou halves, or its e({uivalent, and good 
chances for purchase on easy ternts. 

Galkponia County. —There are farmers that lease farms, with stock and tools: 
more would do so if they could find reliable tenants. As to purchasing, the best 
plan is to work out a few years before buying a farm. There are farmei’s who act as 
their own foremen, who would famish n comfortable tenement to a man who would 
work and hoard himself. 

Our.KANs (Bounty.— There an^ litnited opportunitios only for tenancy, but oppor¬ 
tunities for ]>nrcbase are as good as anywhere. 

Franklin Cuunty. —Many farms are rented on shares. The tenant furnishes half 
of seed, half of rojiairs, etc., half of taxes, ami does all the work for half the pro- 
coe<lrt. Other farms are rented for cash rental, at from to $15 ]>ev cow. There 

are no opportunities for a poor man to establish himself in indepoudent farming 
while hiring out. Dairy farming roqiiires (dose attention. 

Mashaciiuketis. 


(8ee table, p. 580.) 


Tlie fl<*orotarj' of the State bj»ard of agricnlture writes Jis follows: 


'J'iiis St'UUs AH Is Wild kitowu, is liut All agriouUnral, but rsthor a luainifacturiiig, coimneroial, and 
roHidoiitial Slate, and wn Itavu a large pnpulatiun in cities and large townn. Our larmiiig is hi tholiuo 
ot'HpceiaUioH rut her than gcuoral. iiairying, market pirdening, and froit growing are the prinoipal 
linea, with tobucco growing lu the Couuectlcut Valley ns a jiroiuinouL exception. 

Ivcjdj Ing to your uoHtioiis more in detail, would any: 

1. Vos, tiioroare greater opportunities for inimlgrantH thau in past years, owing to improved busi¬ 
ness conditions. Probably tuo cuuditions in all oociii>ations are better now than In the recent years 
of iudiwtrial depression. 

2. JII the Couiioi‘ti<uit VuU(\v the Poles havo c/>mo In pretty fast In the past 10 years, and they now 
constitute a very largo proportion of available farm labor. They are generally considered very satis- 
factory ond nearly evuiy farmer has one or more. In the market gardens around boston mauy yresch 
Oanmunns ant em'ploymt, and appear to give general satiHfuetion. In the southeustern or cepe seo- 
tlons nuin.y P«irtngueso nre abandoning ilshing and going onto the farms. Of late years cunsiuerable 
farm help in the uustorn partof ttio State has cxime from Nova Si^otia and New branswivk. 

y. \Vonavo no reasons lor thinking that tbe foreign farmers (and the proportion of these is small), 
are any lni])rovemont over the native. 

4. li'anners favor tin'coming in of the better clasHcs of foreigners, those who are liktdy loboeoine 
useful citi/ens. 

No special utlurts are being made to Httroot immigrants. For 10 years or so this oltieo has tried 
to guiher aiul ciri ulatc iiiforutalion uoucemiiig availublo farm prui>ert>. ^V'e iiave msned several edi¬ 
tions of a farm catalogin', and we got many calls for them from New York and Stattss farther south 
and wcat. 

Tliere arooinploymoiit ugoncieH in uar cities, and. of course, our real estate agents are constantly on 
the lookout for aviiilulde funn property which can no handled by them advautageoiiHly. 

6. No (there are no agricultural coloalos of foreigners in the Hint**)- 
Yours, very I'ospootfully, 

.T. W. Stockwkij., NVeretorp. 


The “abandoned farms” above roferrotl to, ns enumerated in 1890, were 1,461 in 
number; 772 with buildings, 689 without. The average si/.e of such iarms with 
buildings was 80 acres; without bnildiugs, 87 acres. Mucli of the abandoned land 
oonUl bo bought for less than $10 per acre. As a result of the niovemeut to bring 
these abandoned farms to public notice ^9 farms wore sold up to September, 1900. 
Judging liy the nuiiios a largo proportion of the pnrehnsors were of American par¬ 
entage. In one iustanco reported the original purchaser afterwards sold the prop¬ 
erty to n Swede. From another report it appears that there are no abandoned farms 
in the yiartUMilar town heard from (Bristol County), as the Fortugnese are taking all 
that class of property, and a representative farmer in Hampshire County speaks of 
Poles settling in their own homes on old farms. 

Again the connection is seen between low density of population and the call for 
foreign immigrants. Kepreseutative famiers from counties of population density 
less tliau 100 to the square mile agree in saying that there are good onances for immi¬ 
grants in their respective noighliorhomis. (See table, p. 586.) Farmers in crowded 
counties, of 150 to 700 to the square mile, agree in saying there are few, if any, open¬ 
ings for immigrants. There is general oomnlaint of farm labor drifting to the cities. 
One farmer writes (from Essex County): “Most of the men who come onto our 
farms soon leave for positions in some of our manufactories. * • * We are not 

strictly a farming community, but depend mostly ou the shops, where our boys drift 
as soon as they get out of school.” Even the foreigners are more or less temporary 
on the farms. Another farmer writes (Worcester County): “ Poles stay the longest. 
Swedes stay only until they can speak English.” The foreigners, however, do not 
all or for the most part go from tlie farms to the factories. Many give up their 
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places as farm laborers to become iodependent farmers. A farmer in Fran'klin 
Coanty writes that Frenob and Irish who came in 50 or 60 years ago are now settled 
on their own laud and among the best citizens. He considers their coming a neat 
benefit to the community as well as to iheinseWes. And now^ he reports, the roles 
also are settling in homes of their own, some on old farms aud others in villages. 
In onion sections, another farmer wTites, Polos have first hired, then bought onion 
farms. A correspondent from Horksbire Coanty writes that French and Irish farm¬ 
ers in the connty ‘‘are making very thrifty people. In fact the native farmers are 
miming out.” 

There is fair onconragement for married farm laborers, aud considerable work for 
women and children. (See table, p. 586.) The ttible also shows a groat variety of 
nationalities as farmers and farm laborera. Finns are noted in one county (liarn- 
stablo) only, an<l Italians in one county (Plymouth) only. 

OPCOkTIINlTlKS KOR TKNANCY AN1> <.>WNKK811I1‘. 

(Reported i>y roprescutativo farmers.) 

BAliNfiTAiiLR (JoiTNTY.—'rhoTO arc somc chances for renting farms. Then' is plenty 
of op[)ortuuity lor thrifty iuimigrants to establish iheinHelvoH in indeiteudenib 
farming. 

Plymouth County.—T here are no opportunities for tenancy here, 'rhere is a 
good chance for an active, intelligent man of good habits to got a good farm in two 
years. Land is very cheap here, aud within 14 miles of Boston, (lood land can he 
pnrebaBed for $25 an aon'. 

Bristol County.—T here is not much chance for renting. The oppori unities for 
purchase on easy paymonts and wlnle hiring out are fair; in some eases it is done. 

Middlkhkx County.—T here is no tenant farming in this vicinity. Several farms 
are for sale, however. Some arc paying for land while hiring out. 

Esbkx County.—( 1) Farms can he bought for less than the cost of buildings. 
(2) Few opportuiiitieH for tenaut farming, and none to speak of for purchasing laud 
while hiring out. 

WoucissTKU County.— (1 ) There is not much chance for foreigners to become ten¬ 
ant farmers until they learn New Kurland ways. There are many chances for a 
good laborer to estnlmsh himself in independent farming while hiring out. (2) 
TluTe are good chauoes to hire farms with or without stock ami tools if tlio tenant 
Is responsible. There are gotwi opportunities for a poor man to purchase if he is 
industrious, frugal, and provident. (^3) There are no ojjportnuities for tenant farm¬ 
ing. Th('re arc for luircnasing fanning land chcai) and on easy tcrniH of payment. 
(4) Very few farms are let, hut farms cau be bought at moderate i>riceB 2 miles out 
1^0111 villages. (.5) Few, if uuy, opportnnities for renting; fairly gooil for purchase 
on easy terms. 

Hami’SUIRK County.—N ot many opportunities for tenaut farming; for purchase on 
easy terms while hiring out- the opportunities are good, and there is jdenty of work 
to be had. 

Franklin County.—( 1) (-ouslderablo land is rented to l^olisb families to grow 
onions, in this vicinity; also tobacco and other crons. As to purchasing laud while 
hiring out, the prospect is encouraging for those wuom fanners hove confidence in. 
(2) There are some opportunities for renting farms, i’urcluisiug land on payments, 
while the purchaser was earning a liviug by hiring out, has been done in numerous 
cases. In onion and tobai^co sections many I'oles have hired land by the acre to raise 
onions, or have taken fields to work on halves, the owner usually furnishing fer¬ 
tilizer aud seed. (3) The opportunities for foreigners to hecume tenants ore not 
good, HS th«y are not aconstoiiiod to Amoricau methods. Some abandoned farms are 
to be purchased on easy terms. 

Berkshiuk County.—I n tho back towns farms are very low. Price, $10 per aero, 
including buildings. Those are good farms, but back firom the centers. Purchaser, 
by makiug a small payuieut down, cau take his owu time. 

Khodk Iblano. 

(See table, p. 588.) 

In 1894 the governor of the State wrote to tho Immigration Investigating Commis¬ 
sion with regard to opportunities tor immigrants, as tollows:^ 

I do not know of any trade, prufesaioD, or occupation at tho i>ros6ut time in thia State that is not 
more than Bapnlled with all the labor uoeded. 

Hbodelslaau is largely a mauufacturii^ State, and I am informed by our commisfiioner of indus¬ 
trial statistics that scarcoly two*tblrda or tho full foroe that can bo engaged in tho factories is now 
employed regularly. 

Yours, very truly, I>. Bubsoll BitowK, Governor. 


> Report Immigration Investigating CommisHion, Washiagton, 1B95, p. IfiO. 
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As to present conditions, the secretary of the State board of affricnlture reports 
that there are no greater opportunities ibr immigrants than in 1894, unless they go 
to the land. There would seem to be excellent opportunities for the purchase of farm- 
ing land. Rhode Island,like other New England States, has its ‘^abandoned farms,” 
which the State is interested in bringing again into cultivation. It is stated in the 
Descriptive Catalogue of such farms, pmdished by the State board of agricul¬ 
ture (p. 3), that ‘'while Rhode Island is not distinciivoly an agricultural State, 
yet * * * a largo number of inbabitanta derive all support directly from the 
soil.” # * * 

"Neglected or untillod farms are found in every connty of the State,” • » * 

which "werenotdesertedbeoausetheywerenonproduotive.” * • * "Mostoftbese 
farms, if not every one, will yield a better living than thousands in cities are com¬ 
pelled to accept.” There are 349 nntiliod farms recorded in the cnialogue for this 
small State'-251 with buildings^ 9K without. The average acreage of those farms is 
87, of which 34^ (average) are tillage, 4^ paature, and 48 are wooded, and the aver¬ 
age value is $9()0 per farm. 

There are ojiportimities not only for tbc»e who wish to become farm owners, but 
for farm laborers. A representative farmer writes that farm wages have iucreased 
in recent years because the factories are drawing o0‘ the farm laborers, offering them 
bettor wages, fewer hours, and more personal liberty. 

Farmers would probably favor the influx of foreigners, as " they might, not be able 
to cultivate their farms without them. The Anmrican-lioru fanner of this genera¬ 
tion will not work on a farm if he can live—half live—exist—by any other ocenpa- 
tion,” the Secretary of agriculture states. Hut no efforts arc being made by public 
or private bodies in the State to attract immigrants. 

The secretary of agriculture says further that, of the foreigners, Swedes are most 
ofteotive as farmers and farm laborers. In reply to tlio ijuestion whethiT the success 
of foreign farmers is as groat as that of the American born, be also says: "The 
foroigu farmer may have no more than the American farmer, but it is more to him, 
and makes him more contontod.” 

Replies received from reprosontative. farmers were too few to give a general view 
of conditions. 


OPUOUTtl.SITnCS FOU TICNANOY AND OWNKUSHIP. 

(Reported by ropresentutive farmors.) 

HiasTOL County, —Opportunities for renting are usually on poor and unprofitable 
farms only. There is about the same cbiince as elsewhere for a poor man to become 
an indepetideut farmer while hiring out, but it requires energy and thrift. 

Kknt County.— opportunities for renting are very good, eitbci to run a farm on 
shares nr by hiring it outright. Many farms are sold by installment payments, aiul 
many good farms are for sale very cheap. 

C<»NNKCTIOUT. 

(Sec table, p. 589.) 

The'secretary of the State board of agriculture writes as foIlow's with rt^gard to 
present conditions ns affected by foreign immigration ; 

1. Tbern has iienn u couthmouH duinnsd at fair wa^M for aj;^lcullural and dotntetic labor, aud gootl 
meubanici have been lu demand. Homo of tho lavtoriee havo boon cloeod or running on short time. 
Most of tho Irish of the socoud generation are fanning fur thomselves or have uone into other omploj* 
ments, su that Italians, Swotlea, and Poles uro vomlnii; in to perforin field labor, while for domesUo 
service we have hud to resort to colored help from Virginia and North Carolina. These as a class make 
good servants, but are nneasy, and spend a large sbaro of their uarniogs in traveling back and forth. 
The Swedes and tho Poles give good sutisfaclion, and also the hotter olass of Italiaus. 

S. Tlie foreign fanners live very cheaply. The women assist in field labor. They succeed in mak* 
ing money. 

4 . There is no objection generally on the part of fanners to tho incoming of foreigners of the right 
sort. 

5. There arc no efi'orts to secure immigrants that 1 know of by poblie authority, only the publica¬ 
tion by the State board of agricuK-uro of a list (descriptive) of farms for sale. These are so often 
called'“abaudoDod’* fnrins that fow of tho good farms in tho State that oru for sale ore listed. 

0. There are colonies ol llussiau Jews in Salem, New London County, and perhaps in other towns 
in that part of tho State. 

The residents in those parts give differing reiwrts about those people. 

Tabulated otatistios as to tho price, acreage, etc., of the so-callod " abandoned 
farms” are not given in the report referred to. There are 1(}5 listed. 

Representative farmers in 3 counties are not enthusiastic as to opportunities for 
purchase (sue reports following). They do not, moreover, seem to agree with the 
secretary of agriculture, that toreign immigrants are desired, at least those newly 
arrived who do not speak English. Hut the number of localities heard from is not 
sufficient to afford a satisfactory general view. 
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According to the representative farmers heard from the independent fanners of 
foreign birth are mainly Irish and Gormans, with a few Polos and Swedes in the 
more thickly settled counties. There is a greater variety of nationalities among 
foreign laborers, l^esides the races just nieiitionod i\8 fanners, Italians are noted 
08 farm laborers in 2 counties, negroes in 2, DaneH, Swiss, and I'ortngnese in 1. 

OrPOKTlINITlRR KOU TRNANCY AND fJW'NKHSIlIl'. 

(Report^Ml by reiirosontative farmers.) 

Mii>i>lr8KX County. —Not invich cbaiiee here for renting farms. Most of tbo 
foreigners hero uni Germans. 'I'lmy buy thoir land on time and hire out most of tlie 
time; work in their own places nIghtH and Siim!a\s. 

2'<h.lani> CorNTY.—There are a few op]iortnnitieH to rent farms. A poor man 
might (istablish himsolf he.re as an independent fanner by oeonom,\, hard work, and 
time. 

Hartpoki) County. —(1) Pmetieally no ('bailees to rent farms and none to buy on 
easy terms, as the land is too valuable, being near cities. (2) Only a lew elianeesfor 
renting or for piindiase on easy terms. (3) Not many chauc<‘H ftir renting. Th<*re 
are opjiortunities for imrc.haxt* wliilc hiring out, for first-class men. 

Xkw York. • 


(S«‘e table, p. .5U().) 

Reports from repr<iHontativ(i fanners in various ])artH of tbo State sliow tliat a la.rgo 
proportion of the farm labor employed is kept Ibroughout tlwi year, nnd there is con¬ 
siderable opportunity for married laborers. The fruit industry and housework give 
occasiou for the (iuiploymont of wommi and (ihildren; so that an iiumigrant family 
wishing to earn a living in a New York farming neighborhood would seem to have 
esjieeially good chances for doing so.' Ninoout of tbo fifteen farmers reporting slate 
definitely, indeiad, that there is opportunity for fondgn immigrants—those newly 
arrived, who do not speak ICnglish. Four say that the ehamMW arc few,” or mod¬ 
erateonly one Haysdofiultoly that there are none. Foreign laborers are, as a matter 
of fact,* reported in nearly every county heard from. Irish and (firmans jirevail. 
There ar<i many Dutch (llollaiidors) in the wostorn part of the State. According to 
testimony given before the Industrial rominiesion,'the Gorman ami Dutch settlers 
have been very Hatlsfactory, and make lirst-cdass eiti/.ens. They H(*em to bo born 
ugricultnrists. A German or Dutch immigrant will go to some farmer, stay with 
him for 10 years or so, and then buy the farm, the former (native-born) owner 
moving into town to take things easy. This change is made possible hy the fact 
that the natural successors of the former owner—his sons—do not care for farm work, 
and go off to town, leaving tbo father, while the foreign farm hand sticks l»y him.* 

The Germans and Dutch are somewhat inclined to gather in little neighborhood 
colonies, and are more or less clannish, especially the latter. * ’ 'I'licy arc as a rule 
better and more thorough fanners than tlie Aineiicans. The Dutch arc especially 
successful iu reclaiming and developing muck lands, and are raising (^ousidorablo 
quantities of onions and celery. They are bringing as much wealth into the State us 
the Americans.^* 

Poles, Swedes, Kussians, and Hangarians an^ found in some counties. In one county 
only (Ontario) ureltaliauH spoken of as farm laliorers, ami in one (jouuty (Schuyler) 
as in,depen(lent fanners. Italians iiav(i been em]>U>yed more or less in sugar-beet 
culture. While the boot-sugar factory at Koine was iu operation, Italians, who lived 
along the canal with their wives and children, were employed to thin the beets. 
Italians are now employe<l for the same work on beet farms that supply the factory 
at Pinghamtoii. 

Tilt) Biigar beet in<Iustry, wlnwevor it is started, offers eBpe(ually favorable oppor- 
tnnities for foreign farmers and laborers. There are now (according to the Twelfth 
Oensus) 3 factories iu the State, with a nominal daily capacity of 1,000 tons of beets; 
but the success of the industry largely depeuds on securing farmers to raise tb(5 
beets and laborers to work at their cultnie. A prominent boot-sugar maker in 
tbo State gives it as his opinion that Americans are not suited to this work; that 
the prevalence of American fariuors iu a neighborhood is a drawback to success in 
beet raising, ."'md that the tedious hand culture required for the crop the American 


>Oiio fruit fannoTwrit4*H: “1 haveat^tiantlioubo that will bo vucunt{8uch adiite), andwHUt a family 
with boys and girls largo enough to piuk borrioa and paru and trim apples." 

* Reports, vol. X, p. 

■Ibid., p. 323. 
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laborer will not give.^ Forinstanoe, it baa been oaloulatod that the laborer must 
orcop 5i tiiileH to thin one acre of beets, occupying 6 days in the task;’' but the 
Americans <Mo not like to get down on their knees . . . the average man wants 
to ride.”’* So that beot-siigar makers are perforce obliged to torn to the foreign ele¬ 
ment who are accustomed to and willing to do thisclass of work.-^ It will be noticted 
in accounts of the beet industry in the diflerent States that in all of them foreigners 
are assisting in carrying on the industry, and are succeeding well. 

(U‘P0KT17NITIKS KOlt TKNANOY ANI> OWNKltSIlII*. 

(iiei)ortetl by nquoMwiitative fanners.) 

Dutciiksh ConNl’Y.—There is cousidorablo opportunity In rent farniN at IVoin $80 
to $250 per annum or on half sliares. A good many ianns are for sale at from $2,000 
to $5,000, and good hel]) is scarce, so that probably a i>urcha8er would have no 
trouble iti getting work outside. 

Bknsskiakr Coonty. —(lood chances for renting. The tenant furnishes all labor, 
half the seed and taxes for lialf of the product, or the landlonl ])ay8 taxes, furnishes 
sto<‘k, horses, implemiuits, and all but labor, the tenant receiving one-third of the 
product. Tltere are good chances for a man to purchase while hiring out. 

AiiBANY (lotJNTY.—(tood Opportunities for renting for .50 per cent of the net 
returns. There arc good chaix^es for purchase w'hile hiring out, but it all depends 
on the man. 

Lewis County.—M any farms are rented, tlie tenant getting ono-hnlf the netpro- 
ceeds. There are several instaiu'es in this locality of purchasijig farms while the 
purchaser was hiring out. 

.lUEFKHSON County.—O nly a few farms are rented. Some farmers fnmish every¬ 
thing Imt the work team and give one-third; others furnish half and give half, 
(jxcept the dairy, which is owneef by the lanillord. There are no f>pportnnitio8 for 
purcliase on easy terms, 'fhe b<»st fariim are lu'M at about $.50 an acre, and nearly 
all are unencnnihered, aud therefore are not for sale. 

(>Ni)Ni)AGA CotiNTY.—Cood mon are always in demand to handle farms on shares, 
ruvehasing land while hiring out is not a plan to be encouraged to any great extent, 
as sery few men can divide t^lioir attention sullicieutly to make this plan a sqccobb. 

SuiiUYUcn (‘oUNTY.—GotKl tenant funnel's furnish team and tools and half the 
live stock and half the seed grain. They Tocoive half of all the crops raised; also 
live stock. A man with a email capital can dud plenty of farms for sale which can 
t'asily be paid for by industry, good managomont, and economy. 

Wayne County.--(I) Good opportunities for tenant farmers. Many of them 
already bave farms of their own. They can i>urehuB 0 while hiring out, if gooil 
iiiauagors aud economical. (2) There are many farms in the vicinity worked by 
tenants. 'I'hero are opjiortnnities for pur<dia»e on cosy terms, but land values are 
increTising. (5) There is plenty of opportunity for renting. Many farmers coubl 
not get tenants this spring. The usual tonus are for the tenant to furnish half the 
seed, all the tools .nnd the labor, aud to receive half the product. The o})portunitioB 
for purchase while hiring out are good if the party is frugal and reliable. Several 
in the neighborhood have purchased in tluH w.ay. 

Gknkbke County.—T he opportunities for renting are only fair. The land is all 
occupied and in good domauu, either on shares or for a cash rent. The chances for 
pn^chas(^ while hirijig out are ii<»t good. The better plan is to put earnings in 
savings bunk and go wb<*rc land is choa}>or. 

Niagaua County.— (1) A goo<l many farms are rented ami good tenants are in 
demand. Terms, sometimes money rent, but oftener a share of the products. Farm 
lauds are cheaper here in northwestern New' York than in any other part of the 
United »State8, c(>nHijlering the advantoges. (iood farms can he bought for less than 
cost of buildings. (2) Good opportuiiitios for renting on half snares and good 
opportunities for purchase on easy terms. Land is worth from $Ii5 to $80 per acre. 

New .Jkbsky. 

(Het' tabic, p. 692.) 

With regard to opp(»rtunitie8 for immigrants, the State secretary of agriculture 
writes: 

(1) There are opportuiiities iu oiir State for pood irntnigraniK now, particularly such as arc able to 

f »archft8o our faniis, wldoh, In many oasee, are otmed by the old people, the yonnj; men bavins gone 
nto bueinoHH in the cities. Many of these farms can bi* bought for the cost of the improvenonte. If 
you sjieak of immigrants as workmen or laboroix, if thoy uiidorstaiid fariu work, there is plenty of 
room for them in our State at bettor wages than have boon paid in previous years. 


^ Iteporta of InduBtrial Coiumiesion, vol. x, p. &5S. 


nbib., p. 565. 


Ubid., p. 574. 
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(2) Thu Germans and Danes are the best fann laborers, althou^b many Hungarians are umploj^ed at 
such labors and some Italians among fruit growers and trnck farmers. 

(3) 1 do wot know of any Instances, circumstances being eoual, Wboro the foreign fanners are more 
successful tinm the Amei^caii fanners. Success depends In this, as in other work, uikmi lovo for the 
bnsiudss and understanding of its reciuirements. 

(4.) I do not think the farmors trouble themselves much about the further mdux of foreigners, 
except that they dosiro such a oloss of iinmlgrauts as will make guotl American citizens. They po 
opimaed to inakfiig this country a dumping ground for the ignorant, turbulent element flrom foreign 
oountrioH. . 

(6) No eflbrts nre modo by public: authorities or private persons, sn far as I know, to attract iinini- 

f Irani a; iMMsibly corpi»ratiduH may do so to some extent, as Italians and some ot that class work well 
ii gangs in railroad construction and repah's, sewering of cities, and the like. 

(W) 'rliero are colonies of Kussian Jews iuthis Stato, particularly in the southern portion; notably 
that at Wooiibine. founded and sustained largely by the Baron de Hlrsclt funds appropriated for that 
purpose. There is another not far from Vineland r4illed AlUanoe, and still others of smaller numbers. 

According to ilio State secretary of agriculture,’ foreign imrnigratiou to the farms 
in New Jersey is confiued mostly to Hungarians, JSwedes, and Germans. Swedes and 
Germans have had rather more oxpoTi6nc.e in agriculture in the countries they camo 
from than the Hungarians. Foreign laborers are settling and l»ecomitig proprietoi’S, 
in especial, near the large cities, and arc going into market gardening on a small 
scale.^ 

There is apparently no teiulenoy to colonize shown on the part of the foreigners 
coming into tne State, outside of the Jewish settlements, which wore started strictly 
as colonics. 

Italian laborers brought in to pick fruit have begun to got Irold of the laud, for 
fruit-raising on their own account, and have brou^t to pro«luctivity lauds that a 
few years ago wore considered barren and worthless. In the si'crotary^s opinion, 
when the attempt has been made to form colonies of Ibreigners with outside aid, the 
progress has boon much less rapid than when they have made a start by their own 
initiative. 

Circumstances arc particularly favorable in New Jersey for sn immigrant who has 
some knowledge of agricnltnro and some means to establish a home there, because 
lands have so iar doci cased from former valuations that in many cases the properties 
can be bought for the value of the improvements on them. 

The productive capacity of lands in New Jersey has been increasing steadily of 
lato years until now the State produces more wheat to the aero than any Western 
State.^ 

A reproBontative farmer-* says that a great many farms in the State are now occn- 
pied by the native boru of foreign parentage and that they make very good farmers. 
The foreign eb^meut in his neighborhood arc mainly Germans and Irish. Some of 
the German women work on the farms; a few of the Irish, but not many. 

A representative farnn^r' from Mercer County reports that some Italians are 
employed as laborers in his neighborhood, but the greater part are negroes from 
sonthwesieni Virginia.'' They are eiiiploye^ because of the lack of good white lielp, 
and are preferred to foreigners bocauso they understand the language and ways of 
the country. 

Reference to the table of returns from representative farmers indicate that there 
is opportunity for immigrants, oven for those who can not speak Englisli, in all the 
counties heard from. 'I’ruck, dairy, and fruit farming, being extensively followed in 
the State, give a high pro])ortiou of employment to faun laborers the year around. 
Nearly all of the farmers report good opportunities for married laborers and work 
for women and children. 

The foreign farmers reported arc mainly Irish and German. In one county Dutch 
MO mentioned. In another, Italian farmuia are spoken of. These are undoubtedly 
connected with the agricultural colony founded by Signor Secchi do Casale m 1878 
at Vineland, described in preceding pages. 

UrPOUTUNlTIKK FOK TPINANCY AND OWNRUSIIIF. 

(Kei»orted by roprosontative farmers.) 

Capk May Covnty.—O i)portunitie8 for renting are scarce. Truck farmers own 
small iarms which they cultivate themselves with what help they can hire. A poor 
mao, if enterprising, might purchase while hiring out. 

CUMBEHLAND CoCnty. —Farms are often rented for a cash rental. There are 
opportunities for purchasing a farm while the pnrebaser works on another, as farms 
are small and not very expensive. 

GLorcKSTBR County. —(1) There are many Germans in the neighborhood who are 
tenant farmers, mostly on shares. (2) The ebanoes for purebaee of a farm where the 
purchaser hires out are not very promising. 


1 Beporteof laduitrlalCommlsaiuzi, voI.x, pp. 60. 

«ibia. 


»Ibid., p. 93. 
<lbld., p. 124. 


BIbid., p. 132. 
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Monmouth County.— Farms are rented on shares. If the tenant furnishes imple- 
meuta and one-half of the stock he receives one-half the pro<Iuot 5 owner 

fiirnishea iiiiplemeiits and stock, the tenant receives one-third of the product. There 
are no instances in this neighborhood where men have purchased land while hiring 
out. 

Middlesex County. —There are many chanoes to rent farms. If the landlord 
furnishes everything, the tenant receives oiic>thinl of the produce. If the tenant 
furniahea crop an<l iuiplementa, he receives oiie-ltalf of the pro<luee. Chanoes for 
purchaso of land were never better than at present, on account of the h>w price, hut 
not by hiring out. 

Mekckr County. —OpportuuitioB for renting arc fair, hut it would be dilhcult for 
a poor man to establish himself as a tenant fanner unless he could begin by making 
u payment of perhaps oue-ilfth of tho price. 

I,VANIA. 


(See table, p. 593.) 

With regard In immigration in relation to ogriciiitiiro, th<^ soc-n^tary of agri<Miltnre 
for Pennsylvania writes as follows: 

Tlioin<'reui)o<lduujuu(lfui‘ niunnfaciiimiarticltwand tlieprodtictB af oar mines hits made a demand for 
labuv. Tho im|H‘tua;'iven hUBinotiH in onrtowna and citioaliaa nine drawn away from tho cuuutry acou- 
flidorable jmrtionof tlioHO wliocouldhavohwm dopond<-d upon for day’s work in fonnor years. Mo»t«f 
tiie iinmigruuts in thin State goto tlie luineH and millH, utultlic demand there has hoou iinuHual during 
the last two vchts. 1 am iiot> ccifliciontly famitinr wit-li tho oxacl condition of these iudustrlea to he 
able to detinit(*ly answer your qnostion as to the exact state of tiie demand at this time. 

With regard io tho second <iuostioii, \«ry fow imiiogrnTits have oomc into i'ennsyivjuaia to take up 
laud for agricultural purposon. ThuiicHitof tliem ptiss through to tho clioup lands of tho West. 

'iiiird Tho faot t hat vory tow inunigiunts purohasu farms In this State makes it imjioBsiblo fiir mo 
to state us to tltoir huocohs' uh oompared with our Amonean horn ujiricnllurists. 

Fourth. Our fanners do not oppost> t lie incoming <»f any person who desires to bcoomc a dtizeu und 
taku up rosidencu in tho farming districts of the State. Very few, ns 1 ha^ e stated, take advantage of 
o>ir opportunities for locating amongst us. 

Fifth. There bavo hi'ou do special etforts made to attract immigruuts into this State. 

Sixth. Wo have no agricultural “coloniesl” or “soltlenieniH of foreigners in our Stale. 

Very rosjioctfuUy, John IlAMU/rDN, 

Uccretan/ •>/ Aifriculturv. 

Of I'lfteen r«proB«ntAtive farmers heard from (see table, p. 593), hovcu are in counties 
in tho euMtern part of the State, four arc from the centre, ami four from tho west. 
F’ive of the Hovon eastern fanners say that there are opnortunities in their neighbov- 
hoods for f^oroigu immigrants wbo do not spenk Englisli. Farmers from the centir 
of the State are not so eucouraging. In the western counties, again, there are mnie 
openings, '('he extent to which immigrants would betaken apparently has nothing 
to do with density of population. 

Among farm laborers are many Germans, some Irish and vSwedos. Welsh are found 
in ono county (Montgomery) in a region originally settled by people of their nation¬ 
ality. A few Poles are noted. Little preference as to the nationality of farm labor¬ 
ers IS expressed; such as there is, is for German and Swedes. 

Ono farmer writes: 

TLoro are about 1,800 farms in this county (Monroe), and I think thero are about 10 per cent of the 
owners that hire holp. Noariy all of tlie fartu work ie done by the farmer and his family. There is 
a Hurahis of young luun every'spring tliat seek and secure omploymnnt in other conutios. Tho rural 
populution h'us not Increased' in 30 years. 

Yet, notwithstanding these couditinua, there would ho an opportunity in almost every uommuniiy 
fur a sober, Industrious Ganuau to secure u pieoeofland fornhouioaDdseouro work amoug the farmers 
by the day at 75 cents and board. 

Foreign farmers arc found iu all counties hoard from but throe (Luzerne, Center, 
and Westmoreland), where tbero were said to be none. Many are Irish and Ger¬ 
mans. French are found In Pike and Butler counties, Belgiaus In Butler County, 
and a few Foies in Berks. 

Not strictly ‘^foreign farmers,’’but iu some ways still representative of tho for¬ 
eign element in agrioulture, are tbo so-called ** Pennsylvania Du*^oh ” in Berks, Leb¬ 
anon, Lancaster, and neighboring counties. The Pennsylvania Dutch are said to be 

undoubtedly tbo finest farmers in the United States to-day,” and to have ‘*main- 
tained their Industrial entei^rises amidst all changes of prices, rates of interest, and 
so on, so as to increase their wealth, maintain their standard of agricultnre, and 
keep up the standard of living, while other sections of the country have detwlo- 
rat^ and lost ground.” ‘ Land values in this section are very high—as high as $200 
on acre, but the Pennsylvania Dutch have managed to make profit even at this high 
oapitnlization. This is because they are frugal, careful of their property, and highly 
inauHtriouB. 


1 Testlmuuy of Juhu Fraukiin Crowell, Reports of Ind. Cou., vol. x, p. 833. 
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OPPORTUNITIKH FOR TKNANCY AND OWNERSUIP, 

(Reported hy representative farmers.) 

C 11 K 8 TKU County. —Farms may be rented on thirds ami sometimes ou halves. Land 
remote from the railroad may bo boui^htfor from $40 to $50 an acre. 

Bkkks County. —There are some farms to rent, either for a iiiouoy rent or a share 
of the product. There are fair chances for )»urchase ou easy terms. 

Montgomkhy County.— There are many tenant farmers in this locality. Most of 
them pay a eash rent; that de]>endB upon the size and condition of the farm. Laud is 
too valuable in this locality fojr a poor man to attempt to pay for a farm while hiring 
out. 

Lkiiioii County. —'r<mant farmers are scaro<i. (iood tenants can rent all the 
farms they want, usually on shares. There are good opportunities for purchase for 
the right mau. 

Monrok County. —There are good opportunities for renting. The tenant fur¬ 
nishes sto<ik and tools and one-half of the set^d, taking one-half of the crop on good 
farms. On poor iarms teiianls furnish everything and take two-thirds of the crojj. 
There are good opportunities for purch.aso for a hard-working and saving man. 

PiKK County. —There are good opportunities for renting, either for money rent 
or on shares. There are farms hero that are now idle for want of good tenants. 
(Mir young men seek employment with the railroad, telegraph, and telephone com¬ 
panies, and farm help is scarce. f)])portuuitio8 for ]>urchattiuglan*d while hiring out 
are good. There are a immher of flerinans here who have been successful in Just 
that way. _ 

Lu/ernb County. —There are no 0 ])enings for iinmigrants to rent farms, and tlie 
opportunities for jmrehuse are not good. 

UUMHKRUANi) COUNTY. —Very limited oiiportunities for renting and for purchase. 

Bedford County.—T he farms here are all occupied. 'J'his would not be a good 
locality for reutiug or for purchase. 

Ckntkr Counit. —Good, reliable tenant fanners are in demand. Terms are oue- 
tbirdof the product. 

Cameron County. —Tenant farming does not pay. 'J’here is considerable wild 
mountain land which could be made jjroductive nudor good managemeut, but not 
level land. , . , . ^ * 

Westmoreland (’ounty. —For good farmers there is luenly ol opportunity to 
rent farms for half of the crojJH or money rent. There are plenty of oT)portunities 
for purchase of land while the purchaser hires out, but only 1 succeeUH to 91) who 
fail. 

Washington Coun it,—T here are very few opouings for reutiug larms. 

Butler County.—O pportunities for renting and for purchase on easy terms are 
uotgood. 

Warren County. —Several fanns in this section are rented annually, rarms are 
usually lot foracasii rental which is uot very high. J>nnd is not bought in this 
section while the purchaser is hiring out. It is douhttul if this could be done. 

NORTH CKNTKAL HTATES. 


Ohio. 

l^See table, p. 595.) 

The State secretary of agricultiiro writes that tliere is a greater demand for help 
on the farm than in former years, that Geruiaimare usually most effective ns farmers 
and farm laborers, that their success os farmers is )>erha])8 greater than that ol native 
farmers, owing rather to greater industry and frugality than to more intensive cul¬ 
tivation, and that fanueis, as a class, would j)robably favor further immigration, 
but 110 organized efforts arc being made by public or private.autboritie8 to encour¬ 
age it. 

Reports from representative farmers (see table, p. 595) indicate that there is a call 
for immigrants, especially for Germans. The foreign clement is not found in the 
BontLern part of the State, nn<l in Hint scetion there is no call, or very little, for 
immigrants. In the central and northern counties, however, are many German far¬ 
mers and farm laltorers, and in these counties further additions of foreigners aro 
desired. The corresnondent from Henry County writes: “One-qnarter of the 
well-to-do farmers of Henry County came from Germany hero with nothing but 
willing bands. Perseverance and industry was Ibeir capital. Still tboy come, 
and still we welcome them,'' Another, from Logan Comity, writes; '‘Wonld be 
glad to have 60 good Gei-mau families with growing children, if honest and indus¬ 
trious, come at once to our county,” 
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I'he German famUios coming to some of tlieae places ai'e well educated, sometimes 
bettor than their American neighbored Both Germans and French show some tend* 
ency to colonize, and in some itlacoa insist npon having German and French taught 
in the district schools. But most of them are growing out of that idea, preferring 
that their children shall be odnoated in English. 

Ol’PonTUNITIES FOR TENANCY AND OWNKIl.SHIP. 

^ (llo])orted by representative farnnTH.) 

JioHH County.—A great deal of land is let on the tenant system. Tenant finding 
everything gets one-half the crop; with tools and team furnished, one-third. Oppor¬ 
tunities fur a ])Oor man to purchase are not very good. Land is Jiigh and can not be 
bought in small ]datH. 

Dauke County.—F arms rent on shares: one-half is given, and farms are in demand. 
Piirchaw^rH of farms ]»ay a fair amount of cash d<»wn. 

CiiAMPAir.N County.—M en save their wages, got tcaniH, then rent land fur half 
the crop, or they t akii the farmers’ teams and work tho land f»»r a third. Many make 
enough in this way to buy farms of tlioir own. Ah to ojiportinniics for a poor man 
to becinne an indcjamdcnt farmer, land is from $.'>0 to $100 an aero, “ and no one saves 
much money liere. Voung farm laliorers generally have horses and bnggios, dress 
well, and Iiavo a good time. They <lo not try to save much in the old-fashioned way.” 

Looan (U)UNTY.—Fair chances fortcnancy if tenant is able to equip farm. Better, 
if able to equip with machines ami half tho stock. Tenant laborers mostly desired 
wilb fumilies. Gou<l chamtos for purchase. 

AU(Jt.Ai/.ic (-oUNTV.—There are more tenant farmers than places. But little land 
is for sale and that high. 

Marion County.—G ood chances for t<uiancy. Tenant gets one-third of crop if 
teams and impleiucnts arc furnisbed; one-half if he furnishes these himself. Many 
have purchased land by saving earningH until able to make a payment. 

Hancock CocNTV.—(iood< hancoM for tenancy. Grain or cash rent. Good chances 
(or ]»urchaso by riglit kind of man. 

Tucking County.—W hen owner of farm furnishes everything, tenant gets one- 
third. When tenant has team and tools, he gets one-half. Good chances for pur¬ 
chase. 

NonuK tb)UNTY.—Many farmers wish t<mants. Many farmers have moved to tow'u 
and have ttuiaiits on their farms. Tenant owns half of the stock, iiayshalfof the 
taxes, and duos all tho work and a certain amount of repairing. There are some 
oiquirtunitios for a man to secure land and jiay for it in small payments; bat lauds 
are increasing in demand and prices. Have been very low. Depreciated nearly one- 
half during iiauic a few years ago. 

Tumcauawas (k)UNTY.—Good opportunities for tenancy on half-crop system. Not 
much oi)]»ortniuty for a ]»oor man to purchase unh'sss he can pay one-third cash and 
work ill coal mines to jmy bulunoo. Land is high. 

Hknuy County.—T erms of tenancy: Tenant, three-fifths; landlord, two-fifths 
of general iirodm ts and half of l»ay. Other fariuH, tenant furnishes one-half teams, 
tools, seed, and stock (to he fed from farm crops), and receives one-half tho crop. 
As t(» purchase while hiring out, correspomlout says: ^‘That is tho way I got my 
farm. Industrious men are doing the same C/Vory year; but they can’t do It by 
patronizing all tho saloons and whittling pine sticks.” 

Indiana. 

(See table, p. 597.) 

There arc many foreign farm laborers in the State, mostly Swedes and Germans. 
They have a tendency to colonize, and wherever a German or Swedish Hettlonient 
has been made, the ^irice of land advances.^ They make desirable citizeiiH, and most 
of them are ns well educated as the same number of Americans. 

The representative farmerH beard ironi do not mention Swedish farmers or labor¬ 
ers. (See table, p. 597.) German lartners are noted in the southern counties. In^e 
same counties the bulk of tho farm labor is said to be native white, and there is 
Tittle call for immigrants. One farmer writes, however: '^Send some men here if 
you can ; they can get employment.” In the northern^couiiti ds are apparently few'er 
German farmers, and in those counties there is little call for immigrants. 


1 TeDtimony of Hon. Joseph H. Brigham, ABst.Boo. U. S. Dopt. Agrioulturo. Reports olTnd. Com., 
Vol. X, p. 10. 

* Testimony of Mr. Aaron Jones, master National Orange. Reports oflnd. Com., Vol. X, p. 84. 
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orrORTUNlTlEH FOR TENANCY AND OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported by repreaentativo farmer ) 

Warrick County. —There are Home opportunities for renting, but as a rule gen* 
eral farming is not profitable here. As to purobasingland on payments while hiring 
out here, this could bo done. A good man conld get more work than ho can do. 

(jiiBSON County. —Good opportunities for renting. There might be a chance for 
purchase on payments while the juircbascr hired ont. 

PiKK County,—T here is always room for a few tenant famiors at a rent of from 
one-third to two-fifths of'the produce. 

Scott County. —More tenant farmers are not desired. The laud rents for one- 
half the produce in the field. As to purchase of laud while the pnrehasor earned 
a living by hiring ont, there would be lililo ebance of doing so, altbongli land 
is cheap, it runs from $12 to $25 an acre for uplaiul. 

SwiTZRiti.ANi) County. —0]iportimltica for renting are poor, but for purchaso are 
fairly good. 

Monroe County. —Opportunities for renting are very poor. Our county is 
farmed mostly by the owners themselves, most of whom aro small farmers. There 
might he a fbw good opportunities for purchase. Land some 5 or 6 miles from 
Bloomington is not very high, and cau be bought on reasonable tonus. As to pur¬ 
chase while hiring ont, there is still u place for the man who is enevgetie and honest. 

Frankijn County. —As to purchasing h-ind on payments while hiring ont, that 
all depends on the man. The opportunities ere all right. The writer bogan in that 
way, and to-day is worth $fi,0()0 or $7,000, and is a young man yet. 

Hendricks County. —There are very good chances for leliable, eompete-ut men to 
rent farms. Terms vary from one-third to one-half of the whole crop. As to pur¬ 
chase, the opportunities are nut very good. Ijand is too expensive and taxes too 
heavy. 

Uknry County. —Terms of rental are one-half of product. Opportunities for 
purchase arc not good. 

Jay County.—I n renting, landlord receives about oiie-half, delivered in the bushel. 
Borne farms are for rent, but the farms aro mostly occu])ied by the owners them- 
selves. Land cau only be bought by paying seller sufficient to secure against loss 
in case of foreclosure. 

IIuNTiNG’i'oN County.— As to tenancy, if a man cun get a start, and j)roveH him¬ 
self to bo a good tenant, ho has no further trouble, but the supply of poor tenants is in 
excess of the demand. Usually tenant and landlord each furnish half and receive 
halL or the tenant furnishes everything and gives the lamllord twodifths. vSomo- 
times the landlord furnishes everything and the tenant gets one-half fordoing the 
work. Sometimes tenants furnish everything and give tuo landlord one-half, deliv¬ 
ered in town, if the land is Lmod. Opimrtunities for purchase are not very good 
unless the inau has good health and is a good manager. Land is from $30 to $1(^ an 
acre; some of it quite poor. 

DFiKALB County.— There are plenty of opportunities to rent. Landlord furnishes 
everything and receives two-thirds of the crop. There is plenty of opportunity to 
purchase on (tosy tonus if the inau is energetic ami enterprising. 

ll.I.INOlH. 

table, p. 599.) 

Foreign farm laborers through central Illinuis are usually Germans, Danes, and 
Swedes, and are an intelligent class of people. When they acquire farms of their 
own, they show a tondenev to colonize. It is said that immigration has, in the main, 
improved the condition of agriculture and hu« not afforded more .labor than there 
was a demand for, but that it has probably been one cause of the native-born leav¬ 
ing the farms. The manner of farming of German farmers does not appear to ilepress 
the price of agricultural products, as they farm like the American farmer, except 
that they do not perhaps lay out quite so much money for labor, getting more help 
from wives and cnildren. Their manner of living may, however, depress local mar¬ 
kets somewhat. The Germans in Illinois aro good farmers, it is said, coming here 
with a high idea of the necessity of keeping up the fertility of the soil.i 

The tame of reports from representative farmers shows Germans, French, Danes, 
Swedes, Scotch, and Irish os ftfrmers in the southwestern and central oountios of the 
state, and the same nationalities, with the exception of the French, as farm labor¬ 
ers. 'I'he Germans and Swedes appear to bo liked as farm laborers, and the call for 
immigrants is general. From only one county is it reported that there are no open¬ 
ings fbr them. The large proportion of laborers employed through the year in all 
the counties heard from Is noticeable. 


t Testimony of Mr. Oliver Wilson: Report# of Ind. Com., vol. x, pp. 243, 24S, 263. 
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At Streator, in this State, ii a colony of Slovaks. These are not largely employed 
in agriculture, but some account of them may bo of interest hero. A leader among 
them 'writes about them as follows: 

There arc about 800 or 900 families of Slovaks boro (in and near Strealor). Moat of the men are 
working in the coal mluea, n few of them in the glaaa. brick, and tile factorieM. But very few of them 
do noi own their own homea. In other waj a they are doing fairly well, in the town of Kangley, B 
inilen from Streator, are about 100 familioH of Slovaka, and about the anrao numlier aro at ITarwat. 
Moet of thoHe also own their honioa. They also work In the coal minoM. 

Soutii, southwest, Olid southeasi, from 30 to 60 miles, tbere are Slovaks working In coal mines, bnt 
I do ««it know how they nro doing. At Lnsalle. Mi miles west, are a few Slovaks, and at Spring Val¬ 
ley atid Livdd, 40 to 45 miles nway, are some, but 1 do not know bow they aro doing. 

In mid around Streator are only 3 famittoa or mo engaged in fnrmliii^ but about 20 to 25 families have 
hift hero f<)r 'Minnesota witliintl'ie past 10 years logo into fanning. These aro doing very well. Some 
of ] liein are wurlli about $10,000. Around Streator land Is very higb, running up to $120 an acre. In 
tile near future about 10 fauiilios um expecting to go out 'VTest. looking for laud. 


OPPORTUNITIKH FOR TKNANOY ANr> OWNKBSllir. 


(Reported by repreRentativo faruiera.) 

Union Cotinty. —Terms for renting aro for landlord to fiimisli teams, tools, and 
feed for teams, also ouo<hulf of tbo necessary pa<‘kage8 for shipping:, and to re<;eive 
one-hulf of the vegetables or small fruit raised. Opportiiiiities for a poor man to 
purchaHe land are not good unless ho can pay something tlowu or is able to cultivate 
the land liiiuKelf. Ho can not hire out and jiay for a farm. 

»St. Ui-Aiu CoDNTY. —There arc gotui opportunities to rent, either on shares or for 
money rent. The rent is generally one-third of tbo crop, 'fhero are uo opportuni¬ 
ties for apour man to purchase, as land is too high. 

Clinton County. —^'flie chances to become tenant farmers ivre not very good, since 
there ni'e plenty of tenants equippeil to take all the farms to rent. A limited num¬ 
ber <»f men might lind opportunities to purchase farms while hiring out. 

Mknahi) County. —Terms of renting are mostly grain rent, tenant giving one-half 
of tbo (‘om and two-liftha of the small grain. Lands are worth from $25 to $125 an 
aero. ( Jhunces aro much against the man who buys on time. 

rui.TON CoiTNTY.—0])portunltie8 are good for renting on n cash rent of from $3 to 
$n an acre or on oriual shares of the product. Opportunities for a poor man to ]mp- 
chase land are decidedly poor, us land is held at from $80 to $100. 

Kno.v (U)UNTV.— (1) After niou have saved enough money to buy tho nocossary 
horses and imploments the opportunity to rent is good. Lauds are usually $5 to $6 
an aero or half the crop in crib or bam. There are no opportnnities whatever for a 
poor muii to jiurchaso. Land is too high in this vicinity, ranging from $100 an acre 
up. (2) There are good chances for renting farms; terms, a cash rent, usually $5 an 
acre. 

MuLkan County. —Renters here pay from three-fifths to one-half grain rent or $5 
to 3k^.r.O p<’r aero for farm land and $4 for moadow and grass lainh There is not 
niucii oj)portuulty for a poor man to purohaso land here, as it is usually worth $100 
an acre. 

Michigan. 

(See table, p. 600.) 

The secrotary of state writes, with regard to foreign immigrants and industrial 
conditions in the State at the present time, as follows: 

First, Wo belioTo that theopportunitiSHfor imnilgrauU were never better than at the present time. 
Nevor before bos there boeu such a demaml for lalxirers as wo liavo now. Mnuy farmers linve found 
it difficult to gather their crops on sfloouut of the scaroity of labor. This is due to thu revival of bnsi- 
nesfl along nil lines. Wo have several new industries wnioh have created a demand tor laborers, us, 
forinstancf, the sugar-bmit industry, the Saginaw oual mines, and thu inaimfaetnro of Portland oemenU 

There are also splendid opportunities for men to engage in farming of all kinds in nortberu Michi¬ 
gan. Tlio l.'irge fruit crop ui western Mlohigan also gave labor to a great many persons during the 
snminor and Iml. 

S(‘cotid. As farmers any wide-awake person oan suooced, although some people are better suited 
for certain linos. In the sugar-beet fields, for weeding, hoeing, etc., the GermaDS, Polandnrs, and 
ItuRslans seem to be the most eflbetive. This will also apply to miners os well, and perhaps to the 
small settlers who go out to reclaim and build up farms. In the higiier grades of fanning, such as 
dairying, fruit growing, or where stock of the various kinds is k^t. It needs someone who has had 
experience in order td succeed. We have many Germans, Scotch, Hollanders, etc., here who are very 
proiioient along their lines and are sucoeodlng nicely. 

Third. We iiiid many farmeiw who succeed are Americans, and vice versa. If the foreim farmers 
snoceed where our people do not, It is because of their thrifty, economical habits. They have great 
energy and are satisfleu to-begin at the bottom and grow up, while the Yankee is not built Just that 
w^ always. We have intensive farmers of id! nationalities. 

Fourtli. Farmers are all glad to see people come here who are willing to work and thus contribute 
to the upbuilding of the State. We need thousands of families, and those coming oan easily get a 
home for themselves and also be a benefit to those who are here now. 

Fifth. Nothing is done by the State to get immigrants. This ought to be done, by all means. Some 
of the railroads have been engaged in this work and have done maob along that line. 
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Tbore afo many coUmles of foreignerii iutho State. Worthy of especial notice is 
the colony of Hollanders in Ottawa and Allcgau counties, on Lake Michigan, near 
Hen ton Harbor. They now number about 40,000. 

The original colonists camo over with the Uev. Mr. Vnn Raalte from llollaiul in 
1847. They cuino first in largo numbers in 1872. but the great influx was in 1880 and 
1881. They engaged in agriculture, especially lor Hie factories AV'hich put up pickles, 
canned goods, green corn, tomatoes, and for beet-sugar factories, and iu the growing of 
poaches and fruit. After acciuiring a competence they rotirod Iroin larming, and the 
village of Holland is made up of retired Dutch farmers. They have their own col¬ 
lege—Hope College. The women and children work in the flolds the same as the 
men. They employ only Dutch laborers and very few are coming at the present time 
from the old country. They arc at first slow and do not take np with American 
ways, but having oiico booome aroused they do the very best work, especially in the 
farmers’ institutes. An olf-shont from this colony is located in Chip]»e\va County, at 
Uudyard, in the northern peninsula. This was staried by advertising at Holland, 
Mi<;h.,and the first Hollamlor located at Uudyard iu February, KHM). Otliers fol¬ 
lowed, and they have kept coming until there are now abont5,tH)0 of them in the neigh¬ 
borhood. The Keformod Cliurch has approved the movement, and is aiding the 
colonists to start a strong church movement th<TO. There is a plan to start au ac^ad- 
oiny there, which would teml to increase the attendenee at Hope College, in Holland, 
Mich. Another colony is located in Sheiinan township, iu Newaygo Connly. This 
is not au ofl'-shoot from the Holland colony. 

At Uudyard, Finns, Danes, and Norwegians are also locatc.d. Th5 accouut given 
by a citizen of Uudyard of how the Finns wore cKtablisbed thero is typical of the 
way iu which such colonies are often started. IK*, writes: 

Some 5 yoMFH ngn I CTtiplo.V'Ml Huiiici FiuIaiiilurM :in fanii ui lOulynid. Aliov woi-'kiiig fora 

time Homo of them took (■.(mlrm'.ts jor Juml lor a homo. Through tlioir iiilliieiico otlmrs liavo eomu 
from other parls of hjkI u low from Finland. New immigrants are Btill coming. 'J'ltero are 

now uhont. 150 Finlainlora (here, and they j-oimrt that w<' may export a good muuhor iiioro this Ki>rjng. 
This will no doubt Iweomo »lurgt' HeUlemout. 

The writer speaks highly of their eharaclor as colonists. Ho says: 

They (tho Finns] am vor> economioul «nd IndustriouH uiid jim Bne-eenafnl lurmors. They <5nUj\iito 
all of th« orojiH of iho <-<iun'try -wltent, osts, lmrl<'\. ryo, imaao, timothy, clover, <de., uHo sell nnlk to 
the oho(»Holftt*.tory. Wo do n<»t1n‘«ilut«» to Htarta Flulimoor on a now piwo of Innd witli or without a 
oueh puymont. They lin}>rovo it quickly nnd nro among iho iinmt prompt in ]>ny}nent. They all imy 
loud. ^ 

The saline oorrespoiubuit says he: 

Can Hoottk ub well of the Tlaneu and NorwogianH, though our nooplo of thceo raroH hto o not mado ho 
much elVort to got th('ir frlomla to join them. The Norwogiaii nuinlies arc from othoj parla i>f Michi¬ 
gan. Thu Dhiioh HtiirU'd in thiswu.Y'.a DHiiiah woman marritnl an Ainuriean living noar iludyurd, 
and indm'cd bi’iiuo <»!' Iier ri lutiven lo conn' from Deiitniirk. A Jew m<»ro Siavo (oiloweil lln‘m. 

Oermans are scatterc^d oveu' tlie Slatt^ in somewhat Hmallei grou]>s than those 
mentioned especially at Mount Clomens, iioi-th of Detroit and southeastof Hagiuaw, 
toward Hay City. At Fraukennmth one-lbird of the citizens arc CermanH. Those 
Germans have succeeded well in growing sugar b(M3tH, while Americans in the 
State do not take to this kind of farming. American capital, however, puts In the 
sugar factories. Not many (lennans are now c<iming. 

There are many French Canadians in the State, especially in Menominee and Delta 
counties iu the northern peninsula, and in the northern ])art of the soutlicm penin¬ 
sula. They came in originally us litnibermon. When tlie Jumlierhas been edeaved off 
the land has boon practically given to them through purohuso on tax titles. They live 
very poorly, as the soil is not advantageous. They are not clannish, as arc the (ier- 
mans and llollauders, mainly hotuiuse the distances coin^iel them to mingle with 
Atnericaus. In Menominee and Delta counties the French Canadians iiredomiuato, 

BO that it may ho said that this is oii« great Frein'h settlonient. 'fhoy, however, are 
mure eager to send their children to school than is the case in the houHiern })eDiD- 
sula, where they are scattered. They do not take hold of institute or educational 
work in agriculture, and do not loaru English, but tbe children are learning English. 
They continue to come in largo numbers from Canada. Menominee and Escauaba 
high schools arc among the best iu the State and are supported by French Cana¬ 
dians. The country Bohools are also good. The parents arc grossly ignorant. They 
get good wages at liiinheriug in wintex* and on their owix farms in summer. 

A prominent resident of Menominee County writes as follows about tbe growth of • 
the fTonch Canadiau colony iu his neighborhood: 

This HHotlon of the northern peninsula of Michigan, Menominpo County, wan opened np to Hottle- 
mentby the building of the Cbloaffu and Northwestern Kailway abont 1873-74. About 1873 the timber 
lands oame into market, and 1 think that noarly 75 per cent of the first HOttlers were Canadians 
(French). Their first occupation was cutting and marketing thu timber, but In most caHss they 
started In to develop fnnns, we being among tbeiiiiniber in our immediate locality. We find that 
few remain at this time of the original settlers; tbe majority of the Canadians got out soon after 
the timber is otf their farms, and either take np new land near by or move further into tUe woods. 
'T'heru are, however, a lew Very notable exceptions. We have in our immediate vioinlty about s 
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dozen of them w ho havo developed farms that would do eredit to an older country. They in nil oases 
came without money, and now own homos mn^ug from $2,000 to $10,000. We would say possibly 10 

J ier cent have lield tiiidr fanns and own them. The children of these families are usually settlin); on 
arms in the same noi^iiborliuod. 

Very few new fuinihos are ooralnK in. Tho pastaoasoii thrtse thrifty families came hero from Can¬ 
ada and bought ftiniia. Tho children of tjio fumillos that follow up the timber, we find, are inclined 
pretty much tho sanin way. 

These families uro being roplaciul largely by Swo<1«m and Norwegians, who, as a rule, wo find more 
thrifty and hotter farmers. 

A correspondent from Doltn County writes as follows about tlio French Canadians 
in that neighborhood: 

Tlic French came to this peninsula with the o.arIy settlors and have become a part of tlio population 
everywhere, ixdng ]>retty well mixml m with the rest. Jn the very sniull Hettloments, places which 
have Hj>ning up in eonst'unemnMtf iiimbering operaf-ioiis, tliere is a ])eroentnge of About 75, ])erhaps 
mure. Tlie ]ter(*eiit4Xge <0 Krenr.h in tins city is aImmiI ^M). 

TIio fsi mers among them have bmigiit tludr hind, paying for it as tiioy art« able, l>iit nut usually 
making p'lreiijtscH outright. Farming is ho limited in this vicinity tliat few of tho younger genera¬ 
tion havo iollowod their pnronts in it. More will do so in the fiiFuro ns tlie industry is developed. In 
tho city few FroiK’Ii iin' morchuuts. Many an' huIooii keejiers. There are nuuiy clerks among tho 
younger French in all lines of husiDoss. 

E<rnentionalIy the Fr^'Uch are iivorogo jiiipils. Some arc very lirighL and few are very )Mior. They 
will not uverugo quihi as well ns the cTilldroii of «at.iv<i parenlage. They havo thoir own (,‘atboUc 
sohouls in many pluues. Tho l uilroad ititerests <ir tho rity take some into that calling. 

AiKitlier corrcHjMJiuleut from Delta County wril^s: 

The first Froiieh-Oanadian family came to this plauo from Nugnnneo, Mioh., about 30 years ago. 
Since that Unto tlioy havo lieen eoming here almost overj year up to the present Linio. Their first 
oe.enpnti<iu was logging ami getting <»ul. heiiilot^k bark, ties, posta, elo., also wood for rhnroeal. 

Fariuing is the primupitl (K'eupatioti now, exm^pt in winter, when most of the young inon soek 
omployxuciit witli dilienuit IuiuIht eoncerim in this vieinlly. 

Fiillwthree-lburlii.H of tlnuu are engaged In favniing and almost all own thoir own farms. In regard 
to Hocimimprovoment., 1 sliuuld hii> that thoro has been a change for the l*ettei with a few families, but 
not to any gn'at oxtont. lluvhig langlit Hchool here for a nnmls*.! of years, 1 can say that the general 
ttiiidenoy of most of tie* Fixmch-Cuundiuii poi'ents is to send l.he <-liiklren for only a limited period to 
Hohool, ihereforo > eu rarolv se«' one who ever has gone heyoml the Hlli grado. They Imrdly over send 
th<!‘in to high Hclihol or any" oolh»ge or lUMMlemy. 

'liie chudnm of tlieso p<‘oii]u are not iiiclitied to look fur an.\ hottonnont in thoir condiliuu, and fur 
the most imrtl'ollow’ in the stepHof tho )uuet)t-s 1 am sorry to say that old and young ike liquor too 
well and take things jMeffy easy. You <Mtn,)iidge for yourself when 1 tell yen that there ate$ saloons 
In this liltle “ ne<ik el Ihe’wuode,’’ HUjiportod mostly by Kn-mdi i^anadlans and their childrmi 

WhfltiH said above about education an a pa-Hof Mio life of theeo jiooplo in con- 
drniod by a corrcHpoiuU iit from Metiomhioe, wbo gives tho following general account 
of the i'Teiicli (/auadiaim in his uoigbborhood: 

In the cily of Motteniinoe tluu'e is a sottiemottl of Krouch CnmulianH of about 2,r>U0 in nmiiiior 
Tlioy largely live in one purtioii ul the <uty which is known as ' French town.” So far as tlieir life is 
commrm'd it i.s not ossoutialty different from that of an average citizen. This is a lumhoring ewiter, 
and tho oecu])ation ot tlio men is almost <‘iitiroly that of some part of iho lumhoring industry. There 
ie not a person in thoir <-ommuniU of imtsoiiuI mthiencd outside of the priest 

Those jieople ar(» almost entirely Catholics, having a large and prospermi.s church, and well-organ* 
ized paroC’hial school. The cliihln'U are keen and bright, Tint do nut remnin In school much afU'r tho 
ago of 15. Very few vif them have a special desire to seeuro an eilueiilion. In this respect they fall 
liclow tho otlier nationalities Iioihi. Tho beye luaiiily are engaged m the siiemal work for which this 
oily is famuiiH. 

Tltese iieonlo are not sjiocially thrifty; they soein to spond tlieir money in dross ami In their own 
special social life. 

The Biigur-beet iudnBtry, now carrieil on so extensively in Mlchigon, gIvoB an oppor¬ 
tunity for foreign laborers. Oiio factory ro«iiiin*H 5,<K-0 act cm oi boets, and as it takes 
1 jiorsou a wtutk to thin an acre of beote, 5,(MK) weeks’ work are retjuired in June^ and 
as much in Sejitemberand October to harvest the beets. It is very diflicult to get t lie 
labor needed. This is partly duo to the fact that Ibis factory was located in a dis* 
ti'ict already given up to )ieach gr<»wing, which retpiircs inneb labor at the same time 
that the beet crop r<‘<jnirea it liussian Jews and other foreigners are brought <iver 
from Chicago during tho two busy seasons. 

In the southern tier of counties many farmers have retired and have rented their 
farms largely to foreigners, themselves locating in villages and cities. Land there is 
worth from $50 to $00 iier acre. This is about the price asked for sugar-beet laud. 

The fact that these farmers no longer caltivnte their own farms is considered a 
serious obstacle in the way of progressive agriculture. This can hardly be due to 
the fact that the ox-farmers are Americans and the farmers who roplaco them are 
foreigners, since the latter have so abundantly shown their skill at and huocohs 
in farming. It is probably due rather to the system itself, tenant farming, hy whom¬ 
ever carried on, being generally considered less good for the land than direct cultiva¬ 
tion by the owner. 

Prof. Clinton D. Smith, director of the State agricultural experiment station, says, 
however, that the owners are loss inclined than they would be otherwise to arrange 
with tenants for raising emps that will improve the land on the ground that “the 
men on their farms are too ignorant to experimeut on any change m methods.” 
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Representative farmers in differont parts of the State (see table, p. —) almost 
unanimously saj that there are opportonities in the State for iinmigrunte who do 
not speak English. Many German farmers are spoken of. In Kent and (-barlovoix 
eountioB Dutch fanners and farm laborers are mentioned; in Mecosta and Iosco conn- 
ties mention is made of Swedes and Poles. Two of the farmers express a proferenoo 
for Germans as farm laborers and 1 for Swedes. On the whole, the opportunities for 
foreign immigrantH in this State seem to he excellent. 

OPPORTIIKITIRS roit TENANCY AN1> OWNKRSmJ*. 

(Rei»ortod b^ crpreHontariv** farmcrB.) 

Wayne Cotintv. —Farms are rented on shares or at about $3 per acre oivsh. Oppor¬ 
tunities for a poor man to establish himself in tenant farming are poor. 

Jackson County. —Terms of tenancy areas follows: First, e<|ual-slni.ro farming, 
each furnishing lialf; second, everytliing furnished, giving tenant one-third; third, 
tenant fninishiiig everything and giving one-third; fourth, cash rent. The ojjpor- 
tunities for purchasing on shares while hiring out are scarce. 

Eaton County. —Opportunities for renting all depend npou ability; steady, 
sober men who underntand farming can find situations here. Purchasing whi^e 
hiring out is done by thrifty men, but there are bettor lo<‘aUties for such than this, 

Kent County. —Opportunities for pnrcliase are very good. 

Lapeer County. —Nearly all farms are rented each year. Botti oash and crop 
rent. Opportunities for a jtoor man to i^tablish himself in independent farming are 
good for tlie right kind of a man. 

Mecosta County. —Ther<‘ are fine opportunities for renting. Renter receives oue- 
thlrd of the crop. Land is cheap here yet, and there is some homestead land. An 
industrious man with a small family can easily raise his living for the first'^ ear on 
these lands, lie can work out on every spare day during the se.'ison. 

Oceana CotWTY.—There are good opportnnitios for renting. One-third goes to 
the landlord; two-thirds to the temint, who furnishes all. Tliere are goo<l oppoitu- 
uitiosfor purchase. Land is ehca]) and there is plenty of work. 

Iosco County.— Opportunities for renting are limited. A few farms are rented 
at a (^ash rental of from $1 to $2.50 an acre. They are generally rented on shares. 
There are reasonable o]»portunities for pureha»*e. A few good lands enn he sei'urcd 
under the hoinostead laws of the Btate and of the United States. 

Chari. Kvoix County. —A few farms can ho rented either on shares or for a <tash 
rent. As to purchasing while the purchaser hires out, many are doing so, as Htnm]i 
laud can be bought I'ur $5 au acr<‘. 

Wisconsin. 

(See table, p. fiOl.) 

The romraissionor of labor for tbe State wrote as follows in 1804 as to tlio oppor¬ 
tunities for immigrants in the Stat^*. at that time.‘ 

1 can Htatc that the northoni part nf our StutehaB lino ttinbor 1 bo<Ir IJiat hm iniproNotl wilt tnnko 
the best of farms, and iiiiniigratiou in that part of the State would bu very deHirahlo, ]>nividing, tirnt, 
the persoiiH nriiving hiul a small sum of money to Invest in llio pnroliase of land, which is very cheap. 
Id that purl of the State, in fact, most any ana everything can be raised, including wlmat, uitls, barley, 
potatoes, and vegetables of all kinds. " * * 

Our State, lu my .iudgment, would prefer the German, for the reason that us a rule they all work and 
are generally very prosperous with ns. 

As to the conditions to-day, the secretary of the State board nf immigration writes 
tbe following: 

Wisconsin, with its diversified ''ndnstrles, offers better opportnnltjos lo-day to the immigrant than 
was otlbred during tim years of induBtrial depression in our hunber and mining industries. Tho siinie 
is true in praotioally every Une of business; oYerythiug so dovetails in together that dox)reasion in one 
lino of iuaustry means depression in another. 

Second. Germans and 8(!audiuavianB are most effective as fanners and farm lalwrors. 

Tbe success of the foreign tarmers, if Geruian and Scandinavian, is greater than that of American- 
boni. The Germatis nr Scamlinavians of foraign birth who oomo here first come from a depleted soil. 
They gnib, dig, hikI save, and soon put their small farms on a paying basis, and eventually die fairly 
well to do. Their children <Iu not seem to have tho same ambition that the old folks have, and do not 
work as hard or accomplish as groat resnlta. But the grandchildren nro more thoroughly American* 
ised, and soem to do better than tho fathers did. Amerl^n'bom children are not content to cnltivate 
small farms,and do not ouUivate the large farms to get all out of them that it is possible to get. A 
part U cultivated and tho remainder neglected. 

Fourth. We have so much unoccupied land as yet in this State that farmers are glad to sec further 
immigration to tho State. 

Filth. The State board of Immigration of Wisconsin expends about #5,000 a year in advoitUing and 
showing to intending NefUers ihe benefits that can be derived by settling, especially in northern 


>Se|Sirt Immigration Investigating Commission, p.151. 
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'WiRonnain. We aro not doitig anythiag in the way of trying to attract foreign immigration, but aro 
atUnnpting to draw settlers from older and more thickly settle States. Ceriain railroads and private 
land companies are engiiged m the work of settling land In northern Wisconsin. Tliero are probably 
oue hundred such tlrms doing lousiness in northern Wisconsin. There are no agricultural colonies in 
the State, but there are numerous sections in the State in which Gormans, S^^dinaviaus, or Tules 
prevail as a nationality in such settlements. 

The great timber region iu the northern part of the State where especial oppor- 
tunition are oil'ered tn settlors is oomprieed in an area north of a line drawn from 
Green Bay to the mouth of the St. Croix Uivor, with the counties of Portage, 
Wood, and Jackson as southern projections, and contains 27 counties occupying 
about 5H per cent of the area of the entire State. H appears that, considering the 
whole area from a farmer’s Btandpoint, ahout 20 per cent is good farming laud, about 
40 i)er cent is medium, while 40 i»or cent is either not suited to farming or only 
doubtfully so.' Of the 18,500,000 ticres contained in this tract a little less than 7 per 
cent is improved. Twenty-four per cent of the total area is hold by actual settlers, 5 
per cent by the United States {2 per cent being Indian reservations), less than 2 per 
cent by the State, a little over 5 per cent by the railways, leaving 68 jier cent held 
by private nouresidontH. Of the laud so hold 80 per cent, or ahout 50 jier cent of the 
total area under consideration, is owned by lumbermen.* Of the 17,0(X),000 acres of 
unimproved laud 8,000,00() are “cut-over” lauds, largely burned over and waste.^ 
This area is constantly growing. 

It is to these lands iu especial that attempts are now being made to bring settlers. 
An interesting experiment has been tried to get foreign residents of <'itii‘s upon such 
lauds. The following letter from the State comnnssioner of labor statistics gives 
some account of this: 

Tho ■ band C^ompany Ims Ix'on settling Polish pooplo in the nortlu^m couiitieH of the State fur 
the past 14 years, and up to the present time has sold lanil to about l,0UO people, us near os 
thoy could <‘atim»te it. All of those people have wattled in the oouiitios of Shawano, Brown, and 
Ouonto. They came from Chicago, Indinnu, anil the mining regions of 111 !iu>!k and Pennsylvania 
(very few ojimo from Milwimkee). All had acciimiilnted some sjiviiigs Which wore made at various 
oucnpatioTiAiti (ho citien ol'thiH country (prlueipally laboring). The laud company sold thorn tholaud 
u]>oii jiuyiuont ol n small sum down tiud the baftuice to ho paid in from (I to 5 ears with inter' 
ost nt 0 and 7 ]>er ceut. In vyary (tase those people have nmdo a siiocoss; so much so that (the man¬ 
ager of the company tells me) most of their sales in the past few years have l)eon 1o the people who 
purchased laud m^vorsl yiuirs ago and have since paid for it and added more to llioir holdings. The 
average ]irice piild for the land was ahout $11 perai'.re. 

Krom the—— Lund (lomimny I learned that during tho 24 yours they have !)oeji in business 
they have sent 71 families into Marinette County exclnsivuiy, w'ith an average of 6 people U> 
A family. These (leojilo came principally from the city of Milwankoo, although some of them were 
from iJotrolt, Clevidond, Chicago, Hammond, Ind., and the tiiiniiig regions uf reunsylvunia. These 
people were paiuters, eariKiutors, masons, farmers, and lahorers, and in o\ ery case liad saved some 
luuuey which they had accuniulNtcd at these oixmpations in this country. Their average holding is 
80 Of^res, and the cost $0 jier acre, uvorage. The terms of the land company were one-Jinlr of purchase 
price down and the balance iu 5 years at 7 por cent. These terms were cumplitd with iu every case. 
Frutn the start these farming ventures seem to have Wu self-sustaining, tor In no case has any of 
them asked for financial assistance. At the preseut time there ore people uu their way from Poland 
to settle on land in Marinette County. 

The following letters from jirivato land companies operaliiig in this region give 
an idea of how fur the opiiortuiiities they offer are available for immigrants and 
what their methodn are: 


Host of tho settlers whom we place on our lands in'Wisconsin are farmers from tiic farming districts 
of the mure improved parts of Wisconsin. Illinois, Indiana, nnd a few trom Ohio. Wo are getting a 
largo number tliis year from tho State of Iowa, os wo have had a few before. 

As for foreign immigration, we havo had a man in Kurope for the past 3 years, our Mr. 
who is stationed ut Cop<'shagen, Denmark. We havo been working on a Kussinn colony from Odessa. 
Wo bad a delegatiou here last summer and tlioy looked over our lauds, staying here 4 or 6 weeks. 
.We have brought ouo German Ilussian from Odessa and settled him in Clark County. Hu hud plen^ 
of mewiB to buy a good farm. Wo have not directly handled any forolgners from New York. We 
can take care or a thousand farmers in two weeks' time by putting thorn on our lands in Clark, Chip¬ 
pewa, Price, and Sawyer counties, Wis. 

Most of the foreigners hero are Germans and Norweglmis. The Germans and Norwegians are com¬ 
ing stoadlly, not only irora Kurope but from the moro thickly settled distriots in the territory ahovo 
mentioned. Wo are selling gooil agricultural lands at from $5 to $10 per acre, unimproved, in Wisoon- 
sin. Wo have done lots ot Avertlsing. We have sent over 200,000 oiroulars to Kurope, and we are 
using several hundred thousand a year in this countiy. Wo have men oat on the road taking up 
renters who want to buy laud in the States abovo mentioned. 

The lands we oiler aro what are called cut-over lands. Tlie lumbermen have taken off tlie most 
valuable and merchantable timber and left the land to be cleared and cleaned up and tilled by the 
farmer, consequently our work is slow and steady and tho margin small. We never sell land for more 
than it is worth; land is enhancing iu valne aU tbe time. 

Bespeotfolly, • " — — Laxd Coiipakt. 


^ForesW conditions of northern Wlsoonsln: Filibert Both, special ^ut, U. S. De|»artment Agrl> 
onltnre. Wisconsin Geological and Natural History Surveys, Bulletin 00 .1, Boon, series, No. 1, p. 5. 
»Ibid.,p.6. 
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II. 

Wo inclose olrcular descriptive of the Undn we &re offerinj; in this State. In addition to the lands 
described In this circular we own n number of lar|te bodit^ of lands that we have not yet placed n})on 
the market. Lands desj’riljed In 1 bo incloawl circular are situattMl in a welldmproved larraiug port ion 
of the State, and we have mode no effort so far 1o settle them except with laxraers this niid 

aurroumllng Statt«. Thort» liave, however, Bottled upon our liiud a number of families of lloUandrrs, 
probably Ihi or 40 fumllios, some of whom have doubtless como diroct from tho old country. Should 
we doeido to place some of the other lands which wo own upon the market, wo will doubtless endeavor 
to Induce newly arrived immigrants to settle uik>u Ihoiu. 

Yours, truly, 

iir. 


We havn not heretnforo dealt with newly arrived liunugrants. Our sales have boon miule Hltogother 
to American fannors or to nion of fondgiiolrtli who l«ave lieen long settIo<l in tho lliiiteil Stsitos and 
Itcconie citizoim thoriMif. hnvu, of oAuirse, a numbor of (iermaim and a few Scandinavians among 
our customers. 

Wc should he nleasoil to deal with tho newly arrived immigrants. Our lands are what are dononii* 
nate<l out-over timber lands. In most Inatouces thev were cut-over many yeara ago, and tlm jirocoss 
of time and decay haa greatly focilitatod tho work of clearing the laml for tne plow; tiros having kej»t 
back thu seuund-gruwtb timtior, which in most places ia not larg<^ enough to he classed as other tlmn 
underbrush. 

Tho bwuIjjs are covered with tlie growth of natural blue-joint grass which niakos oxrelloiit imstiiro 
and hay. Tlio grass crops are par excellence the beet for this section, hut Indian ooru also makes 
invariably a good cron, ranging from 115 to 9U liushels acre- on the best cultivated farms. Winter 
wheat is also an excellent cron, as arc oats, rye, and vegetuhlos of nil kinds. 

Tho oxneuse of clearing tho land and putting uuder plow docs notexoei*«l $5 to ^.50 an aero. There is 
plenty oftlrewood for fuel. Soil Is a sandy loam wblicbiy subsoil. Wo are proiiared, in ciiso an imnii- 
grautisafannor and has some means, to build for liimnshutll coiiifortabloliotistuiiul barn onoach ({mir¬ 
ier section that may lie selected by him. WoBhouldrv«|uii*e, in such case a caslijmjmi'ntNuthcient to 
cover a little more than the cost of such building, and should expect to carry tlio halnnc«» for such 
time as might be convenient for the purchaser, provided ho ju'ovcd industrious and aoll' helpful. 

- FaEM LA.VU (/OMPANY. 


IV. 


I would say that luy laml agency does not roach for nowly arrived immigrants. W(' hav<-becn 
diHUling thus far with jicople who have lieen mdtb'd in somo ad.ioining Stale or in tlx' sonthorn 3 )art of 
this State. Wo have located a good nuiiiy of them on iuipruv<‘d and unimproved lands hi this and 
adjoining counties. Tlioy nro mostly (ioriunii, Norwoginu, and some Dunes. 1 hav(» rcucliod my 
chasers largely througli lulvortlshig in the (lerman, Norw<5gian, and American iiapers. The jn’ice of 
our lands ranges from t-o per aero, d<^pelldiug u^mui l■heilliprovenlH)tH and localities. Th(' iinim- 
provod lands wo sell at about one tliirdcash whore the buvvrmovi'iHon to make impri)vtunoTil.s at once, 
And»the balanco of the purc.liaso iirico to bo paid ut any hilure day agn-nd upon that would be sails- 
factory to tho purchaser. On this land wo can raise ha.\, corn, barley, rye, whout, oats, sugar hoots, 
tobacco, and must any kind of grain or v<'getahles ihutcan bo grown in the Northwest, 
y ours, \wy truly. 


It was staled above that about 0 per ceut of the laud in tlm nortborn juirt of Urn 
State was liobl by tho railway oompanios. Those cotiipauies uro doiu^ more or less 
in the way of attrnotinj; foroigu iiuinigruiitH, iw tho following IrtlorH will nhow: 

V. 

This company haa probably biwu doing more advertising for the past t wo years than all other land- 
owners put together in this State. Our Imee of oiwratiou lias been vs holly within tiiu IhiitJid Stales, 
and more particularly in tiic souttiern part of this State, northern Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
southern Mivldgan. We nro illstributing a large amonnt of priutsul matter, doing considerable ailvcT- 
tising in newspapers, and have a stt voptlcon show which gives free entertainments showing pictures 
of that portion of oiir lino passing through the bwid grant. The lecturer desurthes euuh town of 
impurtaune, giving views of industries, principal streets, and such other mutters of interest ns seems 
best. 

We have something over half a mllUon acres of givod farm lands which aro being offered at from $5 to 
>7.60 jicracro. The crops for which the laud is suitable chlelly are whoat, oats, r\e, roots, and vege¬ 
tables. Tho soil is perhaps better adapted to raising ttio different gmssos than any other 3 >nrtof 
America. Sheep anif cattle breeders are comming tons very rapidly. Our experience teachpR ns tlint 
(lennans, Norwegians, Swedes, and llohemiaus, ami such other foivigners as were farmers in tho old 
country, make thu best sucoues of clearing timlMir lands. 

Yours, truly, W. II.Kilt.kn, 

Land Ooviyniationer WiMcotirin Ocntral Ifailway. 

The pamphlet issued by this company speaks of ..ottlenieiitB in given localities of 
Swedes, Norwegians, FinhiTiders, Uobeinians, and French Canadians, and oilers to 
direct to tho proper distriots those who desire to take iij) hornoM in a scttlonient of, 
any special nationality. 

Another company points out some diOlciiltieH in the way of settling foreign immi¬ 
grants on timber land. The land commissioner of this railway writes as follows; 


Our oompany owns In tbe nelghborbooii of a half a million acres of land In northern Wisconsin 
andMiebigau, which we have just recently uummencedtoopen up fur auttlemeut. It is almost entirely 
heavily tliubereil bard-wo^ land, and we have not yet arrived at any systematio motUud of iuduoiug 
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foroign emigrants to locale. The proposition of locating settlers on tinjbor land Is quite a dlffloult 
one. Host of the laud that is being sold is sold to people who have had some experience In a timber 
country; and until the lands are cleared, to h certain extout, I presunio that this will bo their history, 
and that the method of handling them will be entirely along those lines. 

Yours, very truly, J* F. Ci.KvaLAND, 

Land (JomwUnoner Chicago and Northtoeutfrn Kaihoay Oom^dny. 

The laud ageut of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul writes: 

Some years ago this company dlstribulod a considornblo umouniof literature published in Knglish, 
German,'and Norwegian. They wore in the form of pamphlets, and were sent broude-aat over the 
various countries. To-day this company is, through an auxiliary known us ihe Milwaukee I/ond 
Comjiany, interest’d in the development of new t^iwns located on uxtonsii)ns of various lines. 

These towns uud the territ<»ry thia company is adve.rtiaiug by means of pam^ihlets. Wo also use 
the press in a general manner as well as a small army of agents. 

In t)ie8<'towns tiiere are opportunities for the merchant, the artisan, nn'ehniiic, and laborer. The 
rates of wages are above the average, while living is qnito cheap. 

As to the nmunor by wliicli this company induces foreign immigration, I mnst rosi»t'ctfiilI.v refer 
yoji to our general passenger and thsket agent, Mr. P- A. M dler, of Cliicngo. Sucli matters j)ertain 
])artic,ularly to his department. I can locate the Immigrants after they ai‘4> brought to me, and hetwecii 
th(^ two depart ments wo have been very HUCA’-essful. We are notconliiunl to any particular nationality. 
This ennipany owns about 6,600 miles t)f rowl, and the foreign element seem to juovo in squwls, and 
are usually cognizant of tlie locality In which they are about to sotllo, aooklug information presumably 
by correspontienco witli Ihoir friends. 

lleRp*)ctfully, yours, C. A. Padlkv, 

Oeiie.rul hand Agent. 

The guiiornl iiiimigr5j.ti(>n agtuit of the suuio road writes as follows: 


VII. 


Very Httlo cifort has been made during the butt 12 years to induce immigrants from Kuroijo. Tliey 
(!ome lluoufih tho intlueueo <»f friends mostly. We have an agent (sneeiitl) in Liverpool. The general 
Kur«»pcJin agency was aholisltt-jl 12 years ago. Our oomiwiny hae c.ol(mi7.tMl over 20O,<J00 ]>eoole in tho 
J)nk<»tas of diircfcjiT natioimlllioH during the last 18 years, and ftilly tlM» same niimbor in Minnesota 
and Iona. Wo an' colouiziug very succeKsfully In norUieni Wisconsin now of ditVereut nntionalitios 
as immlionud.’ 1 tiiid that they succeed much uottor in Umber country than on prairio lajid. 

Yours, truly, 

W.E. ]»owKM.. (/■/. A. 


Tlio Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Kailway has abont 30(yi00 acres 
of laud leiuaining unsold, suitable for general crops aud divorsitiod farming. The 
j>ric<^ ranges from .$2.50 to $5 jmr acre. The land cominisHioiu^r of the road writes: 


We am HolUng <»ur lands t^j all classes; most of our cust4mierN come from llio wdtled portions of 
souMmrn \ViH<touBiii, northern lIlinolM, soatbern Miuuesota, Iowa, N«»hniska, and Uakoto. We have 
made some sales to foreign immigrouts, though not very many; Germans jind Scandinavians aro tho 
])rnvul]ing nationalities. 

Yours, ro8iioctfull.\, G. W. Ubi.i.. J>and (hytMniMHiuner. 


Prom tho point of view <»r the fttiid<uit of foreign flettlementn ttnd settlers in the 
United Sta tes, WiscoiiHiu U (‘spocialiy interesting for the number of racty represented 
within its borders, an<l for the high proportion of the foreign olonumt in its popula¬ 
tion, prof. R<uiben G. Thwaites, corresjioiidiiig secretary of the State Historical 
Society of Wi8<'ou8iu,has been carrying on an inventigation into the history, numbers, 
etc., of the foreign rsK'cs represunte<l in the ])oj»ulat)ion of the State, aiul under his 
direction severnl iiioiiograplis on different i-aces liav© already appeared. These are: 
“Tho Cornish in Southwest Wiacousiu,” by l..oui8 Albert Copeland; “The Belgians 
of Northwest Wisconsin,” hy Xavier Martin; *‘The Phanting of the Sw’iss Colony at 
New Glams, Wisconsin,” by John Luehsinger; “How Wisconsin Came by its Large 
German Kleiuent,” by KuteAsaphino Everest; and “ Geographical Origin of German 
Imruigratiou to Wisconsin, ” by Kate Everest Levi.^ 

The following bricHy summarized account of foreign groups in Wisconsin, and 
their distribution, is <|uotod from Professor Tliwaites^s aimnal report for 1890, pre¬ 
sented as secretary of the historical society after the investigation had been under 
way about 18 months. Professor Thwaites says: 

Wiacousiu prohablv contains a creator variety of fondgn groups than aiw other American State. 
Tho priucipHlnatioiiAlitieenow colonized hereruik in narahers an follows: Gennans, Scandinavians, 
Irish, natives of Groat Britain, Ganadlnns. Bohemians, Dutch, and French Many of these foreign 
groups occupy ontire towuships, aud control within theiu all political. odnoHtiuiia], and rolidous 
Rtfairs. Hero and there we find genaine communities where property le hold in cimimou, and m>ra 
•which strangers are carefully exoludwl; sncli as the 8t. Kamanz Gorman Catholic community, in 
Manitowoc County, whero there are mou of all ©esentlal trotles and professions, and wljere, accord 
ing to our informants, no ooramunicatlon is held with the outer world if it can bo prevented. In 
considerable districts, particularly among tho Uormans and Welsh, the Knglish language is reported 
to Ik) Huldutn spoken, and public as well as parochial schools are conducted in tho foreign tongue. 
But as a rule tho foreign-bora pooplo of Wisconsin appear q^uick to adopt American methods and 
English speech, and enter with zest Into the privileges and duties of citlzonship; while no matter 


I Scandinavians. Gerroans, Buliemiaus, Foies, and Kiiglish-ipOAkiug l>eoplo. 
*All published by the State Uisteritw Society of Wisconsin, Madison, wise. 
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how Biontly the eldern may endeavor to perpetuate the foreign ideas which they have brought with 
them the younger generation cnn not long he held in leash, complaint being univeraaT in the 
replies to our circulars that the tonclnngs of the fathers in these matters appear to have but little 
ene(‘t upon youth. The process of assinulatlon apitenrs to be, as a whole, reasonably rapid and satis¬ 
factory. Now customs, new manners, new blood are being iutrodneed by the colonists from across sea, 
and as a rule those are worthy of adoption an<l absoimtiou. 

It is interesting to note the localities whero those iondgn groups havo planted thomsolvos. 

(iermani _The (xermaus number 75 percent of the population of Taylor County, 65 nor oont of 

Dodge, and 55 per cent of Buffalo. They are also found in especially large groups in Milwaukeo, 
Ozaukee, 'Wusuingtou, Shelmygan, Maniiuwoo, Jullbrson, Ontugamie, Fond dn Luc, Hank, 'Waupaca, 
I)ano, Marathon, (irani, Waushara, Green Lake, Langlade, and Clark couiities. There nre Gormans 
in every uuunty of tlio statu and numerotmisolated German sottlenionts, bub in the counties named 
these peoide are partiouilarly iniineruus. Bometimi's the groups are of sjuicial inti'rost, because the 
p<x)Tilu camo for the most part from a particular district in the Fatherlunu. For instanoe, Lonilro, in 
Duugu County, was settled almost entirelyby l^ssiansfrom Brandenburg, who belonged to the Evan¬ 
gelical Association. 'ntoneighburingiown84»f Kerman and Theresa, also {uD<Hlge(’unntv, were settled 
principally by natives of Fomerauia. in Calumet County, there are Oldonburgi Luxemburg, and New 
Xlulstuiu setUcinonts. St. Xiliau, in Wiishington County, is setthd by poopte from northern Bohemia, 
iustitver tho German border. The town of Imlgium.Oz'aakeoCounty, Is ))opnlatud almost exclusively 
py JaixembuTgers, while Oldenburgers occupy the German sottlement at Cedarlmrg. Three-fourths 
bi the jKtpulatiQU of Farmington,'Washington County, um from Saxony. In the same county, Jack- 
son is chietly H<^tlled by Putneranians, wnile onu-half of the population of Kewasknm nre from the 
same German province. In Dane County there several interesting groups of Gorman Catholics. 
Huxbury is nine-tenths Oerman, the iiuople coming mostly from Kheinish I’nissia and Bavaria. Gor¬ 
mans predominate in Cross Vlains, the rest of thu ])opulution being Irish. 'I'ho German families of 
Middietor camo from Kdlc, Kheinish Prussia, and so did those of Borry, a town almost solidly 
German. 

iScandinaaiaiu.—Tito Scandinavians (NorwegiaiiM, Swedes, Danes, and Icelanders) of WisctiDsin 
aredlvided into national groups. The Norwogiuns :iro strongest in Dntio County, where there are 

) )robahly not less than 14,000, who were oitliorhomin N^wway or whose parents wore. Other counties 
laving largonumbers arc Bierce, SL Croix, Kuu thairo, Waushara, WmiuatMi, Wasiihurn, Winnebago, 
Portage, Buffalo, Trempcalean, Barron, Door, Baytield, Florenw, Litu-oln, llcs-k, Rae.hio, Milwaukee, 
Grant, and Oneida. 

Swedes predominate in Trenton, Isabel, and Maiden Rock, in I’ioree County, and are strong in por¬ 
tions of Baytield, Douglas, Price, Taylor, I>oor, Jiuksou, and Portage counties. Danes ani fouiui in 
considerable groups in Adams, Milwaukee, Racine, and Waunhani i^ounties. Iceiaiidors practically 
monopolize Washington Island (Door County), in thoM'alors of Green Bay. 

itoAmians.---Tlie Bohcniinim are settiud for the most itart in the uountioH of Newamieo (where they 
form throo-seveuths of the entiro ponulation), Maratlion, A<lams, Crau ford. Grant (towns of M uscoda 
and Castle Rock), ('oluinhia (Lodi), Treinpouloau. Ltiiigladc, and Washington (part of M'ayue). 

Jteljnanii _Wo (Ind Bolgiaim olosidy massed in t he towns of Ganlinor, I'nlon, and Brussels, in Door 

County, Red River, and n largo part of Liiiooln, in Kowauneo County, and in Brown County. 

'I'ho Polaudors are wide si>r«‘iid. In the cities of Milwaukee and Manitowootherenro 
large mosses of them. In the city and iioiglihorliood of Beaver Datn, l>udge> County, there are DOO 
Poles, mostly from P<mon, Germany. In Berlin ond its neighborhood aro l.ilOh from Danzig, and immi- 
gral-iou from thence is still in active pmgross. Thent are 'i Polish elnirchos in Berlin, uud 1 I’ollsh 
school ill which that language is taught. Other solid Polish groups are found in the townships of 
Berliu, Seueca, and Princeton. Warren Township, in Waushara County, has a considorahlo colony of 
Polos, and ot-hors can be found in Treupealuau, t>oor, Rewaunee, Portage, MaTutboii, Langlude, iuid 
Bufftuo counties. 

Wfio/i.—Tiie Welsh are ptuntod upon our soil in large groups. In Waushara County wu lind tho 
town of Spriugwater, ono-italf of the town of Rose, and ono-half of Aurora occupied by natives of 
Wales and thefr iiiiniodiate descendantH. Spring Green, in Sauk County, has a large colony of them. 
The whole of Nokimi and the greater part of Utica, in Winnebago Conntyi ore sidtTed by tfiis people. 
So are CaledoniHund othurtownships in Columbia County, and the town of Calamus, in Dodge. Monroe 
County iiHH inanv solid Welsh neighborhoods, uud other compact groups aro found in the Third and 
Sixth wards of fiacine. 

Jialianr.—ItaUan groups ai-e noted In Vernon, Washburn, and Florence counties. In Vernon they 
bold one-half of Genoa Towusiiip. 

.Rnamnii.—Russians, both Greek Church adherents and Jews, are cliicdy found In the city of Mil¬ 
waukee. Of the Greek Chiircli Russians there are 2,000 in number living on one street iu a densely 
settled iiolghhorhood snd said to be mainly enn^^ed In peddling small wares. The Kussian Jews aiis 
scattered throughout tho city; they observe tiiotr eld soidal rnatoTiis with religinus tena<dty, but are 
allowing their cnildren to btM'omo Americanized. 

Dutch.- -Tho Dutch have particularly strong settlements In i f' aortheastern portion of the State, in 
the city of Milwaukee, and in LaCrosse County. Tho first i- * uy settled in Hollandtown, SIteboygan 
County, where natives of Holland still own one-fourth of the tew ushlp. They own one-half of Barton, 
iu Washington County. Alto, Fond du Lac County, is essentially a Duton town. A considerable 
strongholdis iu the town uf Kaukaunu, Outagamlo County, aud the Dutch own much of Depore and 
Belleville, Brown County. Tho city of Milwaukee had as early a« 1849 a Datch population of more 
than 800, which has since greatly increased; they are strongest In the northwest portion of the city, 
formerly known as “ Kilboiirntown.'' There Is a large settlement of Frisians In Holland Township, 
Crosse County, their villugo Iteing known as New Amsterdam. 

There are between 5,000and O.OOOlijwtHS luasseil in exceptioually prosperous colonies In New 
Glnrus, Washington, Exeter, Mount Pleasant, York, and nelgliDoring townships in Green County. 
Others may he found in the counties of Buffalo, ITeroe (Union), W limehago (Black Wolf), and Fond 
da Lao (Ashford). 

Irish.—Irish groups are found iu Bear Creek, W infield, and Dellona, in Sauk County: Osoeola, Eden, 
and Byron, iu l^nddnLao Couuty; Benton, Darlington, Gratiot, Kendall. Seymour, Shullsbnrg, rmd 
Willow Spring, in liafayetto Coanty; Lebanon, in Waupaca County; Erin, in Washington County; 
El Paso. In Pierce Couniy; and Emmet, Shields, and Portland, iu Dodge County. 

Engliih _Large English setlemeuts, aevon^ of them tho result of the early immigration of Cornish 

minors into the lead regions uf southwestern Wisconsin, can be found In Iowa, Grant, Lafayette, 
Columbia, Juneau, and Dane oonntios. 

<Seo{«h.—The Scotch we find in considerable numbers in (Jolumbia, Buffalo. Groon Lake, Kenosha, 
Marathon, and Trempealeau counties. 

Finlanders.—Finlanders are quite strongly grouped in Douglas County. 

Austrians,—Austriuis ore numerous in Kewaunee County. 
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Preneh .—The principal FreDoh^Cftnadian settlemente Arc in Bayfield, Crawford, Lincoln, St. Croix, 
and Taylor conntiea, not countinc the French Creolca at Green Buy, Kankanna, and Prairie da 
Obion. 

The matter of geographical diatribtitiun of uationalitlea and the many cbaugos tboreiu la an Inter* 
eating one, and Ihe map illuatrating thia, which la now being prepared, will be of great practical 
value to the atudent of coloniiation. Waupaca, for example, is one of the counties remarkable for ila 
distribution. In the eastern Imlf the OeniiRna now predoinlnato in all the townships except Lebnnon 
andMatteson. In Lebanon thelrialinre atill alrongt'at altlioiigii tlieyaro being aiowly diaitlaocd hy 
the Gonnaua, who are indeed gaining nil along thuluio; it 1» worthy of note that the Gemmns have 
frequently diaplai*e<l large hmiies of Irish settfora in the Huuthenstem portions of the State. Matteson 
Towusliinieheld by a mixture of Gommns, ^’o^weg^a^8, Irish. an<l Americans. The westem tow n* 
ships of Waupaca County, with thu oxuuption of the U Boutliwestem—Fanningt4m, Divytoii, and Lind, 
where Americanspredoniinato—areahuostexclusively Scandinavian; but oven in the Amerloau towns 
there is a large contingent of Danes, and Americoim are losing p'onud. 

Enough has been given to oxhibit the si^um of the iiniuiry and the progress made. Wo arc slowly 
building np in America n coinposite nstionality that ia neitlW Englisu nor cnulinenUl, 1ml ]>ai'tjikci's 
of all—it is to l>e liopud, the itost of all. Tbia'inveMtigatiuu into tiioduLails of the lorros at work in a 
representativu State, and the niannei' of their working is, wu believe, of the utmost, importance and 
sipiinoanco, and when the results tmi finally presenlMl to tlm imhlic they aie curtain to comumiid the 
general attention of studouls in iiistory and ocouuunc scienoe. 


OPPOUTIINITIKS FOR TKNANCY ANI» OWNERSHIP. 

{Ki-fu»rte<l IVoin ropn^acnttttivo farniovH.) 

Wahkkbha County.—O pportunities t<j Itocomo a tenant larnior here are not very 
good. Must farmera are working their own land. Opportunities for iturebase are 
not good, as laud is very high. 

Jkkekrhon County.— flood tnen, who have jtrovod tlieniHelves Kiioh, can become 
tenants. 'I'hoy must bo able t(» furnish tools and seme farm implements. Tenant 
receives half the produce, a house to live in, etc. Land is so high in southerii Wis¬ 
consin that the oppintunities f<n* a poor man are not very good. It would be a life¬ 
long struggle to got on a i'anu. 

low'A County. —Not many opportunities for renting for new beginners. As soon 
as they give evidence of ability, good opportunites. especially for these w’ith a small 
amount of ca]dtat. 0])]uirtnititios i'or purchase are not as gouil ns farther sontli. 

Waupaca County.—P lenty of chances for renting. If tenant and landlord each 
furnish lialf, onch recoivi*, half; if tenant fiiniiMlu'iK all, receives two-thirds. 

Vkunon CouN i’Y.—Tliere arc not many opportunities to rent farms. Tenant fur¬ 
nishes one-half of ovorytliing and receives one-hnlfof Iho crops. As to purchase, 
many a poor Norwogiau boy comes here, works hard, and in a dozen yoais owns a 
line farm. Land is Higher hero than formerly owing to tho tobacco industry. 

Adams Coun'I’y.— (1) There aro good opportunities for routing limns on crop and 
cash rent. There are fine opportunities to purebase land in tins locality. Unim¬ 
proved lands, good soil, can be hud at from $5 to $10 an acre on easy ti^rms. (2) Not 
very good opportunities for a poor man to rent. Terms, ouc-half to ono-third of crop 
as rent to landlord, TTiere is not mimh land for sale here. 'J’hei'e aro better oppor¬ 
tunities for immigrants to purchase in tho middle and jiortbern pail of the county. 
There tho land is poorer ami many farmers are anxious to soil. A German or lioho- 
mian will got rich on llio farm that the Aiiiericau starved and weut ragged on. 

Wood County. —There are some o]»portuuiti»^s for renting—generally for half tho 
crops—ami very good opportunities for iMircbase while liiring out. In fact, that is 
what nearly all liavo done who have come here in the jiast. 

CZA.UK County. —Farming laud is rented generally for ono third of the crop, or 
otherwise, according to agreement. Nearly all of tho people now settlod in this 
vicinity acquired their land hy purchasing on payments while liiring out, but at 
present there aro few such chances. 

Eau Clairb County. —There are good oppoitnnitios for renting. Many farms arc 
to bo had for from $2 to $4 an acre, or half tho crop. There are good chances for 
purebase. There is much unimproved laud tiiat can he bought on terms to suit pur¬ 
chaser, and good chances to work near hy. 

1)UNN County. —Some very good opportunities for renting, either on cash rent or 
shares; usually half the crop and increase. There is much good land for sale at 
reasonable prices. An industrious man who will manage fairly well can get a home 
in this section. 

, Polk County. —Many opportunities for renting, and on easy terms. Many chances 
for purchase, but they are ueiug taken much faster thitn formerly. Timber lauds as 
gooa in quality as any, but stumpy, 

Taylor County.— Some chances for renting, on halves. Good opportunities for 
purchase. Land is cheap, to $10 an acre. 

Okbxda County. —There are farms to let, and wild or unimproved lands which 
can be pnrobased at from $2 to $5 an acre. There are opportunities for winter 
employment at good wages. 
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A8ULAni> County,—N ot muoL opportnnity for rentiup:, but good opportunities for 
purchase. Plenty of good land and improved faniiH on easy terms. Work can he 
had at any time. 

Washbuiin County.—T here is not iiiueh chance here for tenant farming, as most 
of the people aro clearing new farms. Th« chances are ^ood for a man to got a good 
start to buy land selling tho timber oif of it. There is a good market for wood. 
Such wood, dry, is worth $1 a cord. 


Minnksota. 


(See table, j). 603.) 


Reports from representative farmers in this State were received from 7 cn7inti<^8 
only. In all there v^'as said to b««p|w>rtnnit.y for non-EiiglisL-Hpeaking immigrants; 
in two the opnortJinities were thought, not to bo groat. Scandinavians and Germans, 
Poles and Ilohemiaus, English, Irish, and Chiuadiaus arc the foreign farmers and farm 
laborers noted in these counties, and proforeucos for Germans, for Scandinavians, and 
for Canadians are expressed. 

These foreigners are found settled in colonies, and also scattered. It is said that 
tho Germans when settled in colonios (especially nmler somiroligiouH auspices) arc 
inclined to continue tho use of the foreign language in the colonies. The .Scandi¬ 
navians drop their language.' They are regarded as a good class of eiti^^ens and 
successful farmers. 

From an examination made by Mr. LcOraiul Powers, chief of tho division of agri¬ 
culture, United States Census, it appears, however, that with rc^fereucc' to the com¬ 
parative average progress made by tbo He\4‘ral elemontH, Ain<*ricati born and foreign 
uom, so far as tho inquiry shows anything, tho American*born farmer is able, on 
the farms of Minnesota, to make a slightly greater amount of progress than the 
foreign born. 

The State is not densely populatml. Government binds are al! taken np, but there 
are school lands in the hands of tho .State and iniicb uncleared pine land that will 
ultimately make good farms.' 

Tho Duluth and Iron Range Ilailroasl has some land to dispose, of. 'I'lio land com¬ 
missioner of this railroad writes, with rogurd to their lauds and inetbotls of dispos¬ 
ing of it, as follows: 


We have alKSit .'»00,OOO acvoa of land, smnr nf it euiUihJv f«>r atix’k an<l dniry farniing and Home g<HHl 
for tiuibor only, thir iirh-.ofl ar<^ fiom ^2.50 t4> $f> ]>or urns payablt* $1 i»t aero down, l.ulaneo in Uvo 
annual payinontH. 

We have no preforonco ftH to nutionnlity of ).urohaiiorf). Our cueloniors hiivo heou mostly Suandi* 
naviauM, Fliine, and INdes. . . , 

Wedo T»ot ineot immigruntH on arriviil, nor do wo JmvoagoutH in foreign nmntnoH. n o iiuvu not 
establisiied any coluuleH. 

Yours truly, K, P. (’hank, Jyonti uowmwwimer. 


(JProilTUNlTlKrt KDK TKNANCY AN1> OWNKHMllP. 

(Reported by reproHentative farmers.) 

Furkbohn County. —Good opportunities for renting. A good many farms are 
rented now and there an^ more t-o rent, as the woll-lo-do I’armers aro retiring. 'J’erms 
are cosh rent or shares of the inodact. As to pnrcliaso, land is very high, but 
wages are good and work is plenty. 

Watonwan County. —Not many opportunities for renting. Ttums, one-third of 
tho crop. No chances for purchase J.iy u po<>r man while hiring out, as land is too 
high. 

McLroi) County. —Land is rented on shares. Tenant rooeivos two-thirds of crop 
and furnishes his own seed, tools, etc., or pays .$2 an aiTC cash. No chances for 
purchase. Land is worth from $25 to an aero. 

Stki kns County. —There are a few opportunities for renting for men with teams 
and tbo necessary machinerY. Where tenant furnishes the seed, landlord n'coivos 
one-third of crop. If landlord furnishes the seed, ho receives one-half the crop. 
Land is now worth from $15 to $25 uu acre, niul when sold on time interest is about 
8 per cent. This is not favorable for a poor man to establish himself in independent 
farming. 

Pink County. —^No opportunities for renting, but good land may be pnrchasetl 
cheap. 

Clay Couni’Y. —Good opportunities for renting. Tenant receives two-thirds of 
crop. Good chance to purchase while purohasor nires out if he is industrious and 
saving. 


^Tedtlmony of LoGraud PoworH, Reports of Ind. Com,, Vol. X, p. 180. 
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Kittson County.— Few opportunities for tenant fanuinj; on shares. The land* 
lord often famishes seed ^rain and the tenant then only ^ets one-third of the crop. 
Land can be pnr(‘lia86d on crop shares, but laud is too dear and interest too liigh for 
a laborer to pay for a farm after deducting his living expenses, which are very high. 

Iowa. 

[Sec table, )►. (>04,] 

The coiiinniH8i<mer of labor of the State, writing to the Immigration Investigating 
('ominissioii in lS9i,' said that the immigration of any clasH of foreigners to tlie State 
at tiiat time was very undesirahle. Any foreigner who came there and obtained 
work would displace a citizen of the State. 

The secretary of state writes in I h‘.coiiil»or, 1000, that there are present greater 
opportunities lor iminigrantB, ospeci.ally in farming and manufactures. Qermans 
an^ found most effective ns farmt^rs anti farm laborers, but the success of foreign 
fanners is no greater than or as groat as that of the American horn. Farmers as a 
class would oppose the further influx of foreigners. No elforts are being made by 
the State to bring in immigrants, but corporations attrn<d them on account of the 
cheapness of their labor. 

The tnble of replies from repronontative farmers shows that there is some oppor¬ 
tunity for foreign imuiigraiits. Eight of tlio If) farmers heard from said such oppor- 
tnnities were ojien; only 1 said, definitely, that there were none. Foreign farmers 
and favm laborers were noted in almost every county. These were English, Scotch, 
Irish, Welsh, (iormans, l>ntch, Scaudinaviaus, Jlohomiuus, Poles, Slovalcs, and 
lielgians. 

Ori-UUTUNITIIW FOU TF.NANCY ANl> oWNRUSllIl*. 

(licportcd hy re}»reHeiitative farmers.) 

^^’abuinuton County.—a good, reliable man would not find much trouble in 
getting a farm to rout and ou satisfactory As to purchase, this depends 

altogetlier upim the man. Occasionally a man will do this very thing (purchase his 
lainl while hiring out). • 

Mamahka County.—T here are farms to rent, each party furnishing half the stock 
and farm implcnieuts and dividing ihopt'ofiis equally. Opportunities fora poor 
man to purchase land are not V(Ty good, as the land is too valnahlo. 

Wauukn County.—T here are gOi»d chances for steady, industrious men with 
families to rent forms, citlier for cosli or grain rents. As to purchase, the host plan 
is to commence farming hy renting on sbartMi for two-fifths or oue-hulf of the crop, 
houHo, land, and firewood being furnished. A good mau can save enough to make 
pa^meuts ou the farm or can hu'e out and save his wages. 

AuAiii County, —Not very good opjiortuDities for renting. Terms, $2.50 to $3 
cash rent an acre, or ono-half of the crop. Very good opportunities for a poor man 
to establish hiniseif as au indopetulent farmer. 

Stoky County. —There are fair opportunities to rent farms. Terras, from $2.50 to 
.$4 an acre cash, and for grain from two-iiftbs to oue-balf of the grain raised. There 
are very fair opportunities for purolmsc, if small cash iiayments are made. 

Tama (Bounty. —There are plenty of farms to rent on terms of two-flfthu of the 
grain, with $3.50 au acre for grass land or for farm, Good farms soil at from $60 to 
$100 an aero, with interest at 5 per cent. * 

Butlku County. —There are fair opportunities for renting. Farms rent for cash for 
from $2.25 to $3 an acre; graiu rents, two-fifths of the grain; stock farms, one- 
half of everything. As to purchase while the purchaser is hiring out, it can bo 
done, but would bo rather slow work. 

Ai.uamakeb County. —Not very good opportnnities to rent. Terms, ono-third of 
crop or $3 per a(;re cash. The oppoitunities for purchase are no longer encouraging, 
as laud is getting too high priced. 

Cbhuo Gordo County. —^There arc no opportnnities for renting, and none for 
purchase on easy terms. 

Clayi'ON County.— Most tenant farmers pay cash rent. It takes from $600 to 
$1^000 to «t started. Land costs from $75 to $100 an acre for all well-improved 
farms. This makes it difQcnlt for a ])oor man to establish himself in farming. 

Wright County. —Farms can be rented by giving two-fifths of the crop or $2.50 
to ^ per acre cash. Land is beyond the reaoa of most poor men with families, prices 
being $40 tu $65 per acre. 

O’Hkikn County. —Some opportunities for renting. Bates, fjrom $2.60 to $3 an 
acre cash, or from one-third to two-flfths of the crop, delivered in market. 


1 Report Immigratiou Invcstigstiag CommiBaion, p. U6« 
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Dickinson County. —There are some chancoB to work on shares for one-half to 
two-thirds of the crop, and some on cash rent of $2 an acre. Opportunities for pnr- 
chase are not very good, as land is high—from $26 to $30 an acre. 

Grkenk County. —There are plenty of farms to rent, either at a cash rent of from 
$2 to $3 an acre or hy giving two-tiftbs of the crop. Land can be bought by paying 
one>third to one-half cash down, as much time os is desired being given for the bal¬ 
ance, at 5 per cent interest. 

Crawkoki) Coi?NTY. —There are many tenant farmers hero. They furnish every¬ 
thing, giving tlie landlord two-iifths to one-third of the crop. Land lias reached 
such a jyrice that ihero is no opportunity for a man to purchase while he is earning 
a living at farm labor. 

Missouiti. 

(See tabh;, p. (>06.) 

Keturus received from representative fanners in thirteen counties of the State 
.slUhw considoraldo diversity of opinion as to opportuuitioH for immigrants. Threo 
“would wcdcome them in neighborhoods w)»ero negroes and native whites are the only 
farm lahui'ors reported, indicating a desire to change from that class of labor, or at 
least to admit another class to supplement them, as in one instance where there arc 
said to ho opportunititis for immigrants it is also said that native whites are greatly 
preferred. Foreign farmers—German, Irish, Scandinavian, anif French—are found 
in every <;oauty. 'I'lioy seem to be more frequently found than foreign Jahorers. 
Where preference is directly (;xpresBe<l, it seems to be for native whites; while three 
say they have no preference. 

OPI’OUTUNITIKS KOll TENANCY AND OWNERSHIP. 

(Koported hy roprosontative furniers.) 

Itii’LKY County. —Torins of renting—landlord receives half the crops and fur 
nishes everything. Good opportunities for purchaso while the purchaser hires out. 

Taney County.—A tenant with team can rent*land, giving one-third of the crop 
for rent. If the landlord l^^iruishos team, feed, etc., he receives one half the crop as 
rent. Land is very cheap—$5 to $10 an acre for improved land. There is plenty of 
Government land. Purenaser can got plenty of w’ork at 50 cents a day. 

Wrkhit County. —There are some good chances for tenant farming. But wo don^t 
want tenants; we want iioiiie owners; and there is the best opportunity in America 
here for such. Cheap homes 4*au he purchased on almost auy terms, by any man who 
will work, of from dO to KHi acres. He cun have a home of his own and the most 
pleasant einployniout—fruit raising. 

La(^L£ 1 )K County. —Not much opportunity for renting; fair chances for pnrcliase. 

Pkitth County. —Good ojq>ortunitieB for tenant farming and for pnrobase. 

.loiiNHON County. —Tenant farmers owning their teams, farm implomeuts, etc., 
receive three-iifths to two-thirds of the produce. Thoro would be poor prospect of 
success in purchasing land while hiring out hero. 

Saline County, —Good opportunities for renting. Crop rent—corn, one-half; 
wheat, one-tiiird. Cash rent, $3.50 to $4 per acre. Opportunities for ])urchase are 
not ospociaily favorable. 

Kay County, —Good opportunities for renting. Landlord furnishes land and 
tools, and gets one-third to one-half of the crop. Not very good chances for pur¬ 
chase. Land is from ^0 to $75 an acre. 

Livingston County. —The chances are good for renting. Tenants can get farms 
for one-half the produce in crib and one-half of the hay in stack. If tbelfarm is well 
improved tenant will have to pay extra for house and truck patch, say $3 a month. 
As to purchasing land on payiueuts by earning a living while hiring out, there are a 
good many farms sold that way. Where a man has a team and a prospect of mak¬ 
ing a crop, a man can get work most of the time. 

Holt County.— Few opportunities for renting. Terms, one-half the crops. 
Farms are usually all cultivated bv the owners and tbeir sons. There are no oppor¬ 
tunities for a poor man to ostablien himself in independent farming. Land is irqm 
$35 to $75 an acre. 

Lewis County. —Only a limited numhor of farms can be rented. There are good 
chances to buy farms on partial payments, but it is doubtful about getting work to 
pay for the same. 

ADAiK County.—V ery few chances for renting farms or for purchase. 
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North Dakota. 

(See table, X** 6^*) 

In 1890 tbe density of popolatioii of tins State was only 2.7 to the square mile, 
affording abundant room for immigrants. In 11^4 the governor's secretary wrote to 
the Immigration InvostigatlTig Commission: 

WuuUl Hay all portions desire immiputloiiof Industrlonsfamers with means enough to start with— 
Haj’ a few hundred dollars. 

Population increased 70 per cent between 1890 and 1900, and Is now only 4.6 to the 
sqmire mile, still offering opportunities for settlers. Kepresentative farmers from 
all parts of the State expresH the unreserved opinion that there are openings for non- 
English speaking immigriints, (See table, p. 607.) In no county hoard from does the 
density reach 20 to the square mile. In all agricultural counties are to he found 
foreign farmers and farm luhorcrs of many nationalities—Germans, ScandlnaviaDs, 
German-Hussinns, Austrians, Dutch, Belgians, Bohemians, Poles, Irish, Canadians, 
English, Scotch, French, and Icelanders. 

The proportion of laborers eiiix>)oyod through the year is somewhat lower than in 
some States, owing to the large grain farms; but there is eonsidorablo stock farming, 
also, to keep the ]irot>ortion higher than it would be otherwise. The wages of farm 
labor are noticeably nigh. 

01*!'(»RTlIMTlKrt KOK TKNANCY ANI» OWNEUHllII*. 

(Koporte<l by representative fariuors.) 

liiCHiANn County.—S cores of farms in every township can be rented, three-fourths 
of xiroduce going to tenant, or one-half if the landlord tinds seed and x>art of other 
expenses. First-<‘laRa opportunities for purchase all about. 

Ransom (h)UNTY.—Very good chances for tenants who are fiuaucially 0(}uippe<l to 
handle large or fair^si/ed fuims, but no opportunities for purchase on especially easy 
t(;rme. 

Lamoukr County.—A nyone can get land and work on shares, if he can furnish 
tools and machinery, by paying one-third of the produce as rent. As to purchase, 
“Young man, go west,'’ is good advice. 

McIntosh County. —'I'erms of renting, ouo-fourth of the crop. Land is sold on 
long-time payments, with interest at 6 per cent per annum, and only a small part 
down. 

Stutsman County.—L and con be leased, whore tenant furnishes seed, for one- 
fourth of the crop. Where owner fumiBbes seed and pays half the cost of threshing, 
tenant gives ono-half of the cro]>. Tenant always furnishes tools and machinery. 
Land can be bought by giving oue-hnlf the crop each year, sold by the landlord, and 
proceeds applied on purchase price of the land. Land can be bought on thisxdan 
without any cash payment, at from $8 to $15 an acre, and purchaser can rent near-by 
land for the iirst year or two, or he can got work for himself and tools by the day 
or by the acre. 

Baknks County.—G ood opiiortunitics for renting, usually for half the crop. To 
a family showing tbonmelvos honeHt and industrious, stock and machinery and other 
assistance will be furnished on time until they are able to pay from the crop. 0])por- 
tunities to purchuse are very good. A largo xmrt of the farmers here got their start 
by purchasing laud on paymeuts while binng out. 

*Ca88 County. —Landlord funiisbeB everything exceiit 'stock, machinery, and 
labor, and receives half the crops. Good opportunities for a poor man to establish 
himself in independent farming. 

Griggs County. —Good, live men can always got laud to work and find tbem- 
Belves or found everything. Rather xuior opportunities for purchase. 

Grani> Forks (’ounty. —As soon as a man has money to buy 4 horses ho can get 
land on shares. Landlord fumisbos seed and pays part of throRhlug bill. Tenant 
does the work and receives half the crop. To purenase, a pnrehnser must have a 
few hundred dollars to start on, say $500. He would fail otherwise. 

Wkli.8 County.— There are always opportunities for good tenant fanners, on 
.either cash rent or share of the crox>—ostially the latter. Opportunities for a poor 
man to establish himself as an iudeiiendent farmer are good, either by Government 
land on a homestea<l claim or buying on crop paymeute. 

Brnson County. —First-class opxiortunitiea lor renting. Usually tenant receives 
half of the proceeds, landlord furnishing seed and paying half of the ordinary 
expenses aside from the help. First-class opportunities for purchase. Men can take 
up Government land or bay on a crop payment, turning over one-half the crop to 
apply on purchase price. 

pKMniNA County.—M any farms are to let, and an industrious man can do well 
renting. General terms are one-half the crop, owner famishing seed and paying for 
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half the thraahiuf'. Oood opportunities for purchase; no country in the world has 
greater opportunities. A great many people who own land, would ])art with it on 
easy terms. 

Emmonh County. —Opportunities for renting are plenty, but poor chances for 
tonants, as cro]>s average poor. Land is cheap yet, and Government laud still 
vacant, so that anyone can got a piece of land, although comparatively worthless. 

Burlkigh County. —Good opportunities for renting ou terms of about one-third 
of the crop. The best possible ebanoes for purchase ou payments while hiring out. 

Bottinkau Cottnty.—G ood chances for renting. Terms are varied, but the most 
prevalent are for the tenant to find his own seed and receive two*thirds of the 
produce. 

Wau!> County, —Good opportunities for renting and for pnr<5hase. 

Bii.t-iNitS County. —No general fanning is done hero 

South Dakota. 

(Sec table, \t. ()09.) 

In this iStatc, os well as in North Dakota., there a]»pearH to be abundant room for 
immigrantH. The densiiy of population for the State was 4.5 to the mile in 18!H), and 
5.2 in BKX), the poinilation having tm^reased 16.8 ]>ftr cent, lieprosentotivc farmers 
in ton of the eastern^ (farming) counties (see table, p. 6()b) are practically niiani- 
motis in od'criiig encouragement to iion-English-spcaking immigrants. 6nly one 
diseouragoB their coming, saying that there is no chance this year on account of 
drought. One correspondent from the stock-raising conntio.s west of the Missouri 
River writes that there are openings for immigrants, especially on sheo]) ranches, 
and one corresiiondent from the Black Hills, also a stock-raising district, writes that 
oi>portuuitios are at hand there. 

Foreigners are reported as fanners and fanii lahorers in all counties where farm¬ 
ing is carried ou, and are of the usual nationalities found in the Northwest^- 
Germans, S(‘.amliuavians, Unssians, and Bohemians, with some Belgians, Dutch, 
Finns, Irish, and Scotch. 

The growth of stock-farming is apparently giving rise to a greater diMuand for 
labor throughout the year. Opportunities for married laborers are lairly good, hut 
three is littio or no work for women and children. 

OPI'OUTUNIlIKa KOR tenancy AND OWNKKSlin*. 

(Reported by representative larmcrs.) 

Clay County.—' ronants pay one-third of crop or pay cash, or one-bnlf of the 
cro^) and have seed furnished. It is bettor not to attempt to purchase land without 
(ru]ntal. 

Union County. —I'erms of routing are from $300 to $400 for 160 acres, or one-half 
to two-fifths share rental. Opportunities for a poor man to purchase are not very 
good, os land is rather liigli here. 

Minnehaha Counjy. —Chances for renting arc sometimes very good Landlord 
will furnish team and all farming ut<nmilH, seed, etc. Opportunities for a poor man 
to purchase are mainly through routing on shares. 

Davison County. —There an? opportanitios to rent farms for a cash rent or on 
shares, and also for purchase while the purohasor is hiring out. 

Charles Mix County, —There are good opportunities for renting. Terms, one- 
half the crop delivered in the bin or crib, the landlord furnishing the seed; or one- 
third to the landlord if the tenant furnishes all the seed. There are good oppor¬ 
tunities fur a pour man to purchase. 

Brookings County. —Generally the owner furnishes the seed, pays ono-half the 
thrashing bill, aud takes one-half the crop. In some oases the renter furnishes the 
seed and takes twu-tbirds of the crop. In both cases the renter furnishes all imple¬ 
ments, etc., and ])erforms all labor. A man can pnrohaso land on part payments or 
on time with cash payments. Usually a man can llud employment 8 months in 
the year. 

Bkadle County. —There are good chances to rent farms at from one-fourth to one- 
third of the crop. Many purchase land while hiniig out. Good laud can be had for' 
from $7 to $12 an acre. 

Buffalo County. —Some are renting. They give one-third of the crop. No land 
is sold ou paymeucs. 


I EMt i>f the Missouri Ktver. 
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Si'iKK County.—F arms can be rented by givinjf nno-fourth of tho crop, the ttm- 
ant furuishiiji:; everythinj?, or oiie-balf of tho crop, the landlord fnriiisbinjj seed and 
paying one-half of the thrashing bill. There are lino opportunities for purohaso. 
Land is cheap, costing from $5 to $15 an acre. Chances to labor are plenty, at good 
wages. 

PoTTBU County.—O pportunities for a po(»r muii to establish himself in independ¬ 
ent farming arc numerons. 

Campukli, CouNTy, —There is little renting in this neighborhood, but there ia 
plenty of land which can be bad on terms of from one tilth to on© fourth of the 
crop. 'Phere arc fair chances for purchase, either on crop payment or a fixed price. 
Land is uot very high priced as yet. 

Mkykk County. —Landis free, and anyone can homestead and start for himself 
at once. 

WAHnAiiAUon County.— Not a farming countv. Most of it is ludlan roservatiou. 

Pknninoton CouNxy.—(See tabic, j). —.) 

UuTLKK County.—T liere are good opportiiiiitiim for renting for men who can man¬ 
age the work. Terms, one half to ouu-third of the crop. There are good opportuni¬ 
ties for purchase, 

Kansas. 

(See tublu, p. 611.) 

Three oat of eight representative furmers beard from in tho eastern part of this State 
ro|)ort (see table, ]). 611) that iheiv are no op]M>rtnnitieH for non-LugliMh-spoaking 
immigrants in their mdghborhoodH. Two, however, are from the counties in which 
are situated the two large cities of Kanaiu^ City, Kans., and Wichita, and which may 
be sujiposcd to have less demand for agricnltnral labor. 

Of the six western counties heard fr<im, five ntford openitigK for immigrants (see 
table, fill). The county where immigrants arc said not to bii wanted is one which 
is, apparently, entirely devoted to gram growing, and only 10 per cent of the farm 
lalmiHU'S are employwl throughout the year. 

Foreign farmers and farm laborers are found everywhere (except in the small 
county of Wyandotte, i»rincipally occupied by Kansas City, Kans.). Germans are 
most prevah'iit, lollowcd closely by Swedes. StalVord County reporls a few Danes 
as the ouly foreign farmerH. liartun County, in the western part of tho State, has 
many linssian farmers. In Kliis County, also in the western part, it is said that 
“over half the county arc foreigners, mostly from Hnssia, and prosperous.” There 
are Hussians in the eastern part of the State nlso. 

The Union I'acillc railroad has about6,.500,066 acres of laud for sale in the western 
part of the State at from r>0 cents to $3 per aero for gra/.ing lands and from $8 to $15 
per acre for farm lands. The land couiuiisHioner of this railro.id writes: 

\S'e have no profcrciitss hh to wiiere purchusors may cornu from. Wo ]>rofor to mako sbIoh t(» persons 
wl)«> will sotth' upon and uso tho land. 

A very lar^o proportion ol our land salos are made to i>6opl« of foreign uatioualities, particularly 
Eit^lisli, SwodiHh, Ouruuiu and UnsHiuu. 

The bbIob to iiativeH of tdrolgu countries are iiRually niailft to thorn nffor they havo npunt s<«ne 
years in this country and have gained a counideruble insight into tho nioth*Hls ol lit'u and lanuing in 
the United Htates. 

We have never fouiMl it uocossary to attempt to colonize oa. land« jicc,ordiiig t<» imtionslitles. 

Wc maintain traveling uguuts witose busimirts it is to travel over the country aHsigued to them and 
secure purchnsers for our muds. We hIko inHiutain local agents at uuarly all puiuts along tho lino of 
rood, who look after ,the sale of lands witbiu tboir own district. 

Ol’roinUNlTJKS Ftu; tenancy and OWNlCKSilli. 

(Reports from representative farmers.) 

McFuBUhON County.— There ere some opportunities for tenant farming. Usual 
runt is one-third ot the crop on upland and half on the bottom laud. Very poor 
chances for purchase. 

CiiASK County.—M any farms are rented; terms, nne-tbird to one-lialf share of 
crops raised, or the equivalent in cash. Farms are regularly ])iirchased on pay¬ 
ments. Those who do so usually farm such purchasen themselves, making a living 
therefrom, and usin^ the surplus t.o make the payment with. 

OHA(iB Coi.’NTY — There is considerable laud to rent on terms of one-half the stand¬ 
ing corn or its equivalent crop, or one-third harvested and delivered. Cosh rent is 
from $1.50 to $3 an acre. There is small opportunity for purchase on easy terms on 
account of recent boom in land prices, and at the present rate of interest would not 
justify time payments. 

Waiiaunskk County.—N ot very good opportnnitios for renting or for purchase. 

607a-35 
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DiHUJLAS County —A good man for farming can rent land and give one-half to one. 
third of the crops as rent on convenient time and payiiu'itts, and if he understands 
dairying, can make money. There are some opportunities for pnrobase on easy 
terms. 

Wyandottk ('ounty.— Most of the land in this locality is worked by tenants. 
In the main it is farmed for a cash rental, an average of $6 or $7 an acre. As to pur¬ 
chasing land on payments while hiring oat, it can not be done. 

Marshall County.— There are chances to rent good i'arnis at from $2 to $3.25 an 
acre, or on shares for one-third of the croj» as rent. 

Stafford County. —There are too many tenants already. No opportunities for 
purchase w hile tlm purchaser is hiring out 

Bartow County —Not many openings for renting at present, but there are some 
good opportnuities for purchase. 

Fori> County.— Some have tried to pay for land on the plan of paying so much 
wheat every >ear. Ah to purchasing laud on ])aymentH while earning a living by 
hiring ont, a few could do this, hut many would fail us far west as this. It depends 
largely on the man and his faiutJy as to hiH success. 

KKAUNF.Y County.— Considerable land in irrigation and set to alfalfa can be 
rented, but land without improvoiiieuts. (iovernment land can be homesteaded. 
School IsumI goo<l for grazing and growing of fodder cro]>s, with an oe-casioual crop 
(»f corn, wiieat and rye can bo bad for $1.25 an acre. 

Ki.lis (’ounty.— OpportuuitioH for renting are good. Tenant can get laud with 
everything furnished Inin, or be can provide for himself, just as^he wishes Some 
good chances fur purchase. A mau can buy a farm here aud pay for it by shares of 
crops. 

PHILLIFH County —Farms are io rent horo on shares of grain or stock. 'J’liere is 
plenty of ciuiap land, and it is the easiest place on earth for a mau to make a living. 

Njcrrakka. 


(See table, p. (>13.) 

The State comnussioiu'r of labor, writing to the Immigration luvostigatiug Coni- 
mission in 1894, says:' 

OemTany HpAnkiii^, iindor proHAiic iuduHirial oonditioiiA there Itt iti» demuud for labor of JUiy kind, 
skilled or iiiiskilled, but there is every iuducenieut for foreipiBrs of the right sort setiking homos 
in the rural districts. * ' 

The ugricult.nrnl resimrcAH of tlie State are etill in their intancy, and for years come there will be 
room for iiiduiitrioiis, Helfsiipporting iutmigrAnts who desire t4> make country homes. 

The ensU'Tn portion of the Statu is fairly well popnlated, though there is still room for immlgrantH 
poHseBBing^menim siinioioDt to live for one year aud purchase needed Implements for agricmtural 
pursuits. 

The broad prairies of the central and western portion of the State are capable of supporting a much 
denser popnlntlou than at present. Tito drought «iid consoipieut failure of crops the present season 
niav seoni lo contrwlict litis statement, but that is butn temporary misfortnne, shareil in, to a greater 
or loss extent, by <ithoi States larther east which never Iwfore lacked moisture for maturing crops. 
The premmt dry season has been tlie means of creating a Hysteni of irrigating canals west of the aiaety- 
seventh meridian, which will surely result in cutting up the large trade of land now in the hands of 
single owners and conveiting them into small irrigated farms. 

Nebraska produces all the cereals uiid root crops known to the tempernte zone, but corn has been 
considered the sUuidanl ernn. The sugar lioet is destined to ho the most proiitablocrop in theluture. 

Nebraska soil has been (leelared by exports to be equal, if not superior, to any other soil in the 
world for the proilurtlon of tho sugar beet. There are two large sugar factories in tho State, owned 
by tho Oxnant Cnui]tMiiy—one at (irand Island, in Hall Comity, aud one at Norfolk, Madison County. 
Irrigated lands aud the culture of the sugar b^tnieau detiso'population. 

As to the uationalitics dcairetl, the comiiiiBsiouor writes os follows: 

(1) Seandinaviam .—They are, with tho proper restriotiuns, us pointed out by you, nearly always 
imlustrious, conseipumtiy prosperous, and more roadlly adopt our habits and cuBtoms. They soon 
become real Animean citizens. 

(2) Oennaw.—A* Uerniany is a sugar-bout country and many Onriuan immigrants are skilled in 
the culture of the l>eet, Nebraska ran take care of many thousands. There-are but few (Toruiana 
iu Nebraska who nro not pros}iorous and contented. 

(3) im/t.—Tb« tendency of the Irieb is t<» drop Into tbeoititw; but as our cities grow, an increasing 
number of the Irisii immigrants can be asidmilated. 

1 hero are but few (ithor nationalities really desired in this State. All immigrants (restricted us 
above) from northern or northwestern Europe will be welcome. 

The deputy uommisBiuner of laiior, writing to the Industrial Commission in the 
present year, says: 

First. I would Bay that thorc are splendid opportunities in this State for immigrants to engage In 
farming and the raising of stock, this being almost purely an agricultural State. 

Second. 1 wouUt say that the nationalities which seem to be most effective in this State are Germans, 
Bohemians, Swedes, Norwegiana, and Bunee. 


Bojmrt Imm. lov. Cum., p. 144, 
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Third. 1 should say that the suooess of theforeij^n farmers lu thin St<tUuN, as a rule, greater than that 
of native>boru farmers. Asa general thiu^ their Htiuidard of Ii\ ing is lower than t hat of the Ameri¬ 
can, and by their habits of thritX and saving, which seem very prouounce<l, they seem on the whole 
to be more snccessful iarmora than the nattve bom. 

Fourth. 1 would say tliat so far as I know there la no ftieling whatever againet foreigners in this 
State. Tliey seem to bo quite welcome among uh. and 1 am not aware of any diHpositiou whatever to 
oppose the i'urthiT infiux of iorclgiiers into the Statu. 

Fifth. J would say " Yob ’* (1. o., tbo Stale is encouraging immigration). There are several publiea- 
thms issued in tliis State, one of which is tbo report of the board of agriculture, and one tlie rejmrt of 
this hnreHU, which is in a measure d«^igne<l to give the resources and industrial condition in the 
State, for the benefit of intending immigrants. The nilroad oorpurutions of t his State alao are doing 
a great deal by publication to invito immigration. 

Sixth. 1 would say t hut there are no regular colonies in this State, although there are quite a num¬ 
ber of counties in which will be found setileiueiits of foreigners. 

Yours, very truly, 

S. J. Kent, Deputy 6’ommw«on«r. 


RepreKeiitative iarmors <‘Oi>finu the utatemeiit of the deputy coininisHioner that 
there are openings for immigrants; only two out of nine heard from ssiying that 
there is little or no opportunity for them. (Set'table, p.613). Onecorn'spomleut urges, 
however, that some plan Hhonld he devis^ whereby the wants of the farmer and the 
terms ho offers should be made known, and whereby these wants, in the way of lal»or, 
should bo met, Many of the farmers who ooine bore,” he say u, “ are not farmers— 
know nothing of farming—and would bo bettor elsewhere,’’ EiigUsh, Irish, Scotch, 
German, Scandinavian, IJohemian, Russian, and French farmers and farm laborers 
are spoken of in thedifierent counties, and <‘.onsiderable proierence for Germans and 
Swedes as farm lalx'rors is expressed. As to foreign farmers, one iorrespondent 
writes: “Farmers of these nationalities (Oeraians, Knglish, Irish, Scotch, Swedes, 
Danes, and HoIiemiauN) have boon here from 15 to 40 years, and aie among oui 
wealthiest and best farmers.” 

The Burlington Koiul hns been interested in bringing settlers to the State. The 
general passenger agent writes: 

A liuulcd ameunt of laud, suiUible for agricultural purpoBt>». im hIjII owned by this company in 
NobraHka. , , 

Wo have no upccial nmchinnty for reaching for<dgu otnlgranU on Ihoir urrivul in this country; 
iioithcr iirtve wo any agonoics m Europe, but uopoud alp»gelhcr upon oiivertiamg and perHonui oflbrt 
in thlH <!ountry t<» iitlnK t tHnnorH of ull cIhshc* to tho trauH-MiBBissippl country, wboro land is clieap 
au<l fonditiouB so favorable. 

The asHisiuut land commissioner of tho same road givim further information as 
follows: 


'i'iie llurlingtou road has only a Bmall reRiiiantuf about 16,l)O0 acroB of lan<l uuw rumuining unsold. 
There in, Imwovur, a grout deal of cxculluut land lor aalo ul very reasouablo hgurcs all along tho lines 
of this wHnpauy'e road owned by private partion. 

'I’ho soil and <'liniat«' of Nebraskaaro such tbatall things that grow in ibis latitude (40 U>42 degrees 
north) HiivwiuTo else in the Ibuled States can beralHed with BucceHs hero. Our principal produota 
are corn, wheat, okis, r.\e, barley, potatoeB, graseos, clovers, especially alfalfa, also sugar beota; and, 
in tbe way of meat, wo 'prodiico the bestbeet, pork, and mutton iu tbo world. 

PricCft of land vary greatly. In tho ouHtcni portioua. long Hell led. prico»aro higher than most new- 
comors would bo willing to pay. In tho oouirol part of tho State excellent fanning and gra®}ng lauds 
can l»o purchosod at prices varying from $5 to jM'r aero that will proiluoo ns mucli to the acre as 
$100 land farther east. In tho extreme western parts land is vi-ry clioap, as ir, wns in the eastern part 
of tho State 25 yeavB ago, mo that good graxiug lauds can be bought iu many cases at from $l to per 


Tho raiU'uatl ooinpany ut one time sold on lO-yenrs’ time, with 6 per cent interest on deferred imy- 
nients. Private owners soil iu many cases on 5 years' time, with fi to 7 ])ercont on ileferred payments. 

The railroad company lias sold to all classes, people from Eastern Statei, and foreigners. Among 
people from other States, those living formerly noarcat our own borders, in Iowa or Illinois, aduptwi 
themselves more quidklv to tho conditiouH of a prairie State, aud wore almost at onoo very suocesMful 
while settlors coming from tho New England States had to go, more or less, through » school of experi- 
eiH’o, which, iu soiueoasos, delayed final sucoees lorafew years. 

Koreignera, esiKicially (lerniane, Swedes, Bohemians, and tiorman HuBsiaas, have been, as a rule, 
very prosperous. Onlv whore utrong religious ties were at the bottom of colonization sclieincK have 
the lultor been sncceRsful. There are many such settlements including, among olber», <Jerman- 
Catholic. (iennan-Lutheran, Swedish-Lutheran, Irish-Catholto. HoUnud-Kefonued, (lermnn-RuHsian- 
Refonnwl, German RusMiin-Meunonite, Pruselun-Mennonlte, Bobemiuu and Polish Catholic colonies, 
some of considerable magnitude . . . , 

When this railroad company liail a large amount of land of its own to sell we maintamed an ageney 
at the New York port; aiHo at one time iu Liverpool, and we scattered literature abroiul iu almost 
every Knropoan tongue; but that time lias long siiioe passed, and the clasR of foreign immigrants of late 
year's arriving at our Eastern seaports would not prasenta profitable Add for this kind of work, even 
if we had the laud Ui sell. Wo prefer at this date to get our immigration from among the renters or 
dther people who want oheaper laud front the States or Iowa. Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Ohio, Peuusvlvanla, or the New England States, in other words, people from the same latitude in, tho 
States east of ns, and Ibe less the diRtaum^ they have to move the mure likely will thoy bo to under¬ 
stand aud adapt thoms^ves to the conditions thoy find. 

O.J.EHNar, 

AaaiaUmt Land Cotnmiesicner. 


The sagar-beot industry in this State is opening u]> opportunities for immigrants. 
One large corporation is making especial efforts to bring to its farm laborers either 
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from rurahUstrictsor from This corporation in especially doKirooHof socuring 

largo fanull(‘A. Following are descriptiime of thoir inotuodB, etc.: 


Wo arc nmkiiijj; a Htroii^ oftort to brin^ ou to thin larm laborers either from rural tUKtrietts or from 
cities. We are continually bringinK people from citlea in tine Stati^for instauce, Omaha, Lincoln, 
and other points—to our farm. 

Our principal ontei-iirise is the niuking of au^iir from beela at the factory of the —— Heut Sugar 

Company, establiabod 2 years ago. The-Cattle Company baa nmintai'ued a farm for 15 years at 

tins noint. OnrsucceHHln developing an elaborate agrictiltiiral PiiterprlHO depends. In my opinion, 
largely upon our ability tooolleol thowj pe<»ple, and eHiiecially those having large fandlies, and giving 
them nrotitable omploynnmt. 1 inobtsocopy of ctmtrset wIiilL we make with tlieni, wliioli promises 
to worn RiH-cesafnlly. It is m\ ]»lan togi^e tliein an opimrtunity to Imy land after they liavo been 

here fora while U]) lo Decemoerttl of last >ear the-Cattle Uompanv had paid out in 14 Hoasuns 

$b44,10(}.90 in wages t-o lahorors. Our pa> roll for the last year was $13r),7V:5, to which is to he added 

the pay roll of tim-lloet Sugar <‘on>pnny. 1 toention this particularly to point out tlm very great 

importance of the bcc,t-sugar indiistri in the matter you are investigating. There is now, aliliongh 
the industry has only made n beginning, a strong niid’growiog demand for fann laborers and tenants, 
and in a degree to bring factorios in competition with uno auotlierto secure siich laiior. For instance, 
ou one or two oocusmns fa<5tories in Cohniido have cenijadtsl strongly with faototicsin Nebraska for 
liUHsian labor, which cimtors about the city of l.incoln The Kiissian labor of w-hich 1 speak is that 
of Itnsaian Germans—the pcoiden re Teutons, not Slavs. 

As you see from a memoranuum herewith, wages eurned by the largest and most iudnstrinus families 
are very satisfactory. The host of our ItusHiaiis are good laborers, hut as a rule iiiey are naturally 
more backward than any oilier, ignorant, umler contiol ol loaders, tending to bo iiiHttburdiimte and 
diillcnlt t<> please. Russians also when newly arrived bnvo no skill in tiio handling of nnimals, and it 
is necessary to toatdi thorn liow to handle- and drive t-oanis The best of them, however, are quite sat- 
isfai'.torv I and as they know something of Uiet culture, they are a good deal sought after both in 
Nebraska anti Colormlo, and we have also sent some to a bHet.>growing district iu Iowa. 

We make lo strong a point of gtttting men with largti familieH that we reinse employment, as a rule, 
U» tbose with sniall faniilic^s. As in ibe traso of farm labort'rs and contractors under the contract 
inclosed heixiwilii, with farm tenants wlio nmtlaml i»y theacrelhooiiportuuity in thecultureof imels 
is the very best. We make special and piirticnbir olTorts to secui’o such, ojitl 1 base tiie success of 
beet culture in this Stale ou tenant farmers, as farm projirletors having ICO acres of laudor more, well 
stocked with live stock, do not wiUiugly grow beets as a rule. 

Tlmmgh our largo fatming operations iii summer and the fet'dingof live stock in winter we are able 
to piovido peoyde mote continuous work and RubsiHUmce for families tlian would b(« yiussiblu under 
any otlior e.onditions in a rural district, oven under a systom of small lann.H oyieratod by thoir owners, 
fur the reason that feeding oymrations would not l>«on anything like so large a scale, though cousist- 
ing of the aggregate operations of a very considornble iiumlmr of farmers. 

It was yiorhaps not your intention to dtaw out an argument in favor of beet, sugar, but the answer 
to > our aiiestioue nei^essarily const itutes such an Argument, since t he growl b of the imlustry will absorb 
ns fann ial>orers and tenants all of the cIass<^H of pcoyde you would like to provide for and as rapidly 
Bs tiiey can be supnlied: and sinesi imet sugar must necessarily be yireduceil by corporations having 
eunsiderahle tluanoial stnuigth, such peoyiic ma> be more easily,comiortably, and successfully sHttled 
in rural districts tlian if they w'uro to leave the cities lor ctuyiloyment in general agriculture. 

Yours, truly, 

--. (Jc7ieral Mana<jer. 

Additlnual details are tis follows: 


(1) Aliout 50 per cent of laborers on farm of the-Gattlo Company aro Americans. Ollmr 

iiationaiHlcs reprcscnteil are; Hohumians, (iemians, Unssiaus, Scandinavians, Irish, Knglish, und 
Canadians. Probably (ionnaus are preterreil. 

(2) During the beet sessons, wliieu constitiitt* almiit two months in the spring and two in thu fall, 
we arc able toemyilu^ all tiiu ])eopIe w« can M-iuire, including men, women, and ebildren. Heads of 
families are, of course, employed for a mnch longer time, as the heels are not all deMvmed at the fac¬ 
tory until sometime in .humary; and, in addition t4> beets, wc have n very large acreage of corn to cut. 
husk, etc. Hosides this, our feeding <»pcriilieiiH are extsjnsive. having ted overSO.OUO sliwq) Ihenast 
wiuter. in luldition to some {'attic and hogs, reople who do not speak Koglish may bo as valuable to 
ns as those wlio arc convcisant witli tls' hingnnge. 

(2) On our farm of 12 000 acres, in lilaO. over G.000 acres wi^ro cultivated by the ■Cattle Com¬ 
pany iiroyier, in addition to which tenants of the comytany }>lAnt«il B2.5 acres of beets. 

(4) During tbe month of dune, IbOO, 1,217 people weni cm ployed on ourfHnn: this does not moan that 
so many people wi^re working at one time, but tbe number on our yiay roll. For February, tho dullest 

month of the year at- - —, we employed 2«4 i>oople, which number represents very closely the steady 

empioiees ana heads of families on our farm. 

(6) We encourage men with large families to come hci*c, as every working member can get employ- 
incnt through the licet season. While there is a abort yieriod after the crop is laid by until harvest, 
and again after harvest and <i<‘}ivcr> of crops, when it is difilc.ult to give steady employment to all 
hoods of fninilics, yon will note from a yiartiw list of wages whicii 1 inclose herewith that dunng the 
mouth of October. 1900, alone, large lamilles rtsmived an amount equal to two-thirds of the average 

wages jier capita paid in the United States. The-Reot Sugar (’omnany emjilo.x s about ^50 people 

during tbe sugar campaign, which jieriod covers » portion of our dull suasim, and it is part of our 
plan tiiat the two companies may exciisnge labor- 

(0) During a portiou of tho beet si^aseti in 1900 we l>aid i|l.40 per day, and at harvest time $1.50. 
During the winter we pay $1.25. These amounts represent wages without board. 

(7) The wages paid in summer have increased. 

(8) For the season of 1901 we have leased nearly 2.100 iToroB of land to farm tenants. Of this acre¬ 
age the largest portiou is leased for a civen rental, but over 550 acres of beets will be grown on tbe 
shares. Tlie company agrees to furnisli laud, animals, nmchinery, and to lulvance a subsistence, if 
necessary, for 50 nor cent of tbe proceeds. This is designed for men with large families with limited 
means, as it enables such to come here and cot into a paying businesH from the start. 

(9) There are Germans, Scandinavians, Danes, Irish, and Scotch in the neighborhood as mdupendeut 
armers. 
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Partial lint f]f/amilien employed by -Oattle Company in beetJieUt, mvnfh 0/ October, IftOf), together 

with amount earned. 




H, Brohm. 1W.32 

J.Uuin. 92.08 

A. P. Cook.854.95 

J.Cihacek. 96.10 

C. Flowers. 85.72 

J.Kelshig. 90.00 

J.Fierstein. 154.20 

F. Hmdky. 99.99 


E- Higbv. 105.20 

J.Divesh. 77.00 

L. Hrabiin.U7.00 

A. Hnyzler. 84.05 


i*. Huifeijstcui. 91.25 

(J. Deinus. 9X 10 

' CharloH Hiilub. 87.40 

Goorgo yorboH. 143.5S 11. Jones. 87.44 

G.Kercher. 155.40 | L. Jones. 107.47 

fl TTaatinw___ 10*i 85 J Jjuobv. 149.00 

J. koiiler.10r>.85 

L. Klelcfi. 161.55 

l.ot.wny. 80, ,35 

A. Piplu. 80.36 

G. W.Lco. 102.00 

J. P. McDonald. 119.47 

D. Miller. 93.89 

G. Miller. 87.80 

Autou Miichan. 80.80 

JooMahcl. 109.50 

Peter Marcos. 155.70 i 

W. Marten. 73.02 

J.W Maihes. 7.5.00 | 

A.Pospisil. 89.35 

A. W. Shepard. 01.20 

J.Stroher. 83 00 

I‘. Schmidt. 84.10 

J. Tremaine. 07.39 

J. 'I'routman.123.50 

iJ.Tiirak. 70.55 

jH.Mnota. 74.47 


{’I'htt ubov (' liHt ifivcH Homo uicn of tho iiatioiiahtira eniiiloyml.) 


Meitiorandwn n/ agreement for (jrowing beetn. 


This agrt'<5infiitt, mado tluR —— dny of-, 190-, botw^wwi-Outtlft Company- -- Nobr., 

pnrt.v of the ftrwt. part, and-, party of tbo wcoiid part. ■wilnosHoili - 

1. '’rimtiu couHiderati«»ii of onodoUar ($1) m band pnnl. rwtoipt of which \h hcroby acktjowleilKod, 

and in o«)ii«i«lcrat1on of agrftonjoittH by llm party i^f tlioawond part, JjenonHlfe*r Hpocillod, jiarty of ftrat 
jmrt KivoH and iiraJita to ])arty of nocond part^ Ibo anin of acres of laml doHcriboil aa follow^: 

, I —for tho pitrnoao <it'raising a crop of angar iMtota thcroou, for and during the seoaon of ISO-; 

2. Tlint also in coiiHiileration of agrcotnentii made by tbo aoc-oml parly, aw boroinafier apeciJled, said 
party of the tirwt. ii('r«by agnaw to give to miid hocoimI party M> per cant, or ono-halt, the net pn)- 
coeds of the crop of sugar hVotM grown on aaid land, aabl net pn>cceds being the anm of money paid 

Py tlio-Boot Sugar Company to Ibo-Cattle Company for tin* not woiglil of bt»els dolivonal 

from tbfl land aforesaid iit tbo pHco ]»ald thorofor, 

». Party of Ibofti Kl part fartlier agri'cs to furnish to the party of the hccoiuI ])iirtall borwoH and 
macbincry required in ilio cultivat um of said erop (»f augar bceta: 

4. Party of tiie tirot part agrees to iuniiah all boot aeeil rennin-^l b>r Iho aaid cn»]> of sugar l>eftta, 
and reserves the pri\ ilog<wit (lecidlng what variety ofbwaHoed sliall bo ijHOili 

5. Party of the lirst pjirt agrees t-i* funiisb, witboiit coat, inamin' mid limo to be nsoil in I'ertibwition 
of the said land; said nuuiuro jind lime to bo applied to llio land, without cost of labor to tlie said 
iiariy of tbo (Irstpart, if aTi)»U(«l jit the option of tbo said }»nrl-> of t he so<*onil )iart. In easii said hino 
or maimre sltall bo ajiniiou by the wish of tbo party of the first part, saul first party slmll have tho 
privilege of applying tlic lime «ir nianuro nt ita own i’ost, 

0. Party of tino first part shall pay to the party of the wcond part 50 jier cent of the pnicwsls as 
above, as coinpouHntion for all labor of every kind and description jiecessary tor tlio said ertip of sugar 
boots from tho licginuing: including <dearing of land: plowing inid jo eparation of tbo soil by harrow, 
or othorwiso; seeding. baud work; lifs-ing, oTwraf ion of beet pallors: pulling and tu]iping; ]>laoiiig 
in piles ready to bo loaded on wagons, ami ussietanco in loading in case of immodiaP* deliA|cry; 

7. in case said J>arty of the second part sliall himself dohvor tho sugar beets at tbo laotor)', said 

narty of tho first part shall pay him tor so doing at the rato of twenty-tivu (25) «‘onls per not ton of 
hoots delivered: . , . ,, ^ . 

8. Tn onso it is necessary to put a iiortion of said cropol sugar boots ni silo, tin* said party oj the first 

iirt shall pay to the sabl jiurty of the second part for so doing hL the rate of-eonts jier not. tons ot 

)el s doIivcroU; . . 1 .. . f t 

9. The said party of the first part reserves the privilege of such direction or ovcrHight ot the labor 
involved in gruwlxig the above crop of sugar beeta as it .judges necessHry, and the said party of the 
second part shall in snob case coinplywitb such dimetions and instructions; 

1(1. In case said party of the second part proves to be incompetent or unwilling, or if for any roiison, 
as in I 5 UM 0 of sickness, be is unable to carry out his jmrtof the agreement, then in that case said psrtv 
of tbo first iwrt may. at its option, take entire charge of tbo growing of the sugar brets on the land 
mentioned above, giving to said i»ortv of the second part due wmipensat ion for the work alnwiy done, 
or conducting the work reinaiiilug to’be done for tho account of tuti second party, us it may be deemed 




'Tl.’ The said jwirty of the first part hereby reserves for its own use all beet tops from Iweta grown on 
the above-mentioned land; 

12. The said partv of the first part hereby agrees to advance to the said pnrty of the second part 
such portion or theValue of the work done by the said party of the second part, up to any point of 
lime as may be requested Uy said party of tbo second part. It being agitjod that a siiffloient margin 
shall remain In the hands of the said party of the llrat part during the continuamm of this contract, as 
guaranty that it shall be carried out in good faith bv said party of the second part: 

18. The said party of the second part on bis part hereby agrees to perform ail the labor of tillage, 
cultivation, ana harvesting the crop of sugar boot* on said land, us specified above, in a thoroughly 
efilcient, honest, and workmanlike manner, and also agrees that bis labor shall be oontinuons and reg¬ 
ular, and that he will in no way whatever neglect the work roquirwl on said crop; 

14. Raid party of tho second part also agrees that he will perform all the said labor, as above 
described, h>r 50 per cent of tho not prooee«te. as described above; and 

15. All horses and machinery belonging to the firet party in the hands of the second party must l»e 
used in tho most careful manner. Any loss or damage to either horses or maebinory rosnlting from 

no..<>l<.Biin»au bIibII 111. <-)tnr<rAr1 tn Tinf-t \ of MM-iuid Itiirt. 
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OPPORTUNITIKB KOR TENANCY AND OWNKR87IIP. 

(Reported by re])re86ntative fanpers.) 

Nemaha County. —Ninety per cent of onrfarmerH own tboir farms. Tenantfarm- 
in^ is prat^ticable only to a limitcMl extent. Railroad lands are obeap; paynieiits on 
long time with low intoroat. 

DomjLAB County.—(1) Worthy tonunta have good opportunities; are sought for 
and started. They are given two-thirds of the crop iisually; often a little less. A 
good, indnstrions, honest farmer always succeeds in establishing hiiustdf as an inde¬ 
pendent farmer, and the goial land all over Nebraska is rapidly falling into their 
hands. The say ing is they will succeed where a native will starve. (2) Chances 
j'or renting farms are by this time mostly taken up. Usually tenant gets one-half to 
two-thirds of crop. A poor man can establish himself as aii independent farmer 
while hiring out if he is the right man, hut he ha<l better buy laud where it is 
cheaper than it is hero. 

Washington Cottnty. —Fair opportunity for renting at from $2.75 to $8.50 an acre 
cash or two-fifths of th<‘ croy». Rather i>oor <diance for purchase, as land is worth 
from $45 to $70 an acre. 

Dodge Coi’NTY. —Good opportunities to become a tenant farmer on reasonable 
torniB and good op]K)rtuniti(!8 for purchase. 

Filmork County. —Land rents at two-fifths of the crop. Oppurtiinitics arc good 
to good, honest farmers. They are being sought for. Farming land is too valuahlo 
for a poor man to purchase while hiring out. 

Buffalo County. —While then' is a greater demand for land than the supply, 
good tenant farmers are scarc<^ and are desired. The terms are nsually oue-thinl of 
the crop, or one-half if seed is furnished (food opportunities for purchase for the 
right kind of men. A considerable number of our people are foreigners who cam<* 
here without means and have eatahlishod themselves as independent farmers. 

Phklfs County. —Many farms to let; usually for a share of the crop. There are 
no fVoo lands, but 80 to 60 milos further west good laud can he bought on almost any 
terms at $5 to $10 an acre. 

Keith County.— («ood opportunities for tenant farming. l*lenty of -land can bo 
leased aud can bo bought on easy toniis. 


SOUTllKHN STATER. 

Generally. 

The South Atlantic and South Central States may host bo treated as one large 
group, olferiug, ns they do, certain problems common to each group, and distinctly 
marked oti’froui those presented by other grand divisions. 

The common problems are thos4> arising from the enforced change of agriculture 
from a system based uiioii slave labor to one baaed upon free labor, and are work¬ 
ing themselves out through (1) a decliuo of old kinds of fanning; (2) a growth of 
inaunfactiiring interests; (3) a beginning of new forms of agriculture and of 
demainl for farmers and farm laborers especially fitted to carry these on. 

The older form of Southern fariniug—extensive cultivation of groat staple crops, 
such as cotton, rice, and tobacco, by the aid of cheap labor—is generally regaruea 
as becoming less and less protitable. Exttmsive cnltivation has wasted andexhaiistod 
the land. Market conditions for the crops grown are considered generally unsatis¬ 
factory. The change from slave to free lalmr brought about changes iii agriculture, 
the full nature and extent of which are not us yet uilly to be traced, but which are, 
necessarily, more or less serious. 

CoDsidorable testimony is brought forward to show that negro labor has deterio¬ 
rated since the wav. The younger generation are said to beroamiug otf to towns and 
cities; those who remain arc uot so faithful aud ellicuent as those of the older genera¬ 
tion. 

The negro as a farm laborer is generally considered to bo at his best in cotton farm¬ 
ing. But eveu hero ho gives much grouud for oompLaint. A Routhem farmer 
stated before the Industrial Commission P 

1 think one of the caufloeof the denreesion in a^cnltnro in the South is the presence of the negm 
The ueip'o does not know liuw to use improved hn^enientR, and does not want to know how, and It is 
almostliniKiBsiblo to teach him. If a man fanning cotton on an extensive scale puts an improved 
implement in use, every darky saye it is impossible to use it, and they do not. 


< Rui>orts of Industrial Coniiuissiou. vol. x, p. 62. 
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Furthermore, certain peculiarities of his hare Kivon occasion for, and even made 
neoeHHary, methods of employing labor that are serious drawbacks to a^^riculture in 
geueral. 

These methods, especially characteristic of Southern agriculture, are renting, 
“cropping,” and a wage systom, in which payment is made by the day rather than 
by the week or month, and to a considerable extent in ]>rovisionH instead of money; 
and all fmd a Biijtport in one idiosyucraHy of tlie negro—his objection to fixed tasks, 
close supervision, and continuous labor. Ciistonis vary in detail in ditierent ]uirtH 
of the country, but in general the renting and cropping systems may b(' described 
and distinguished as follows: 

In “cropping” the landowner furnishes land, team, nnd tools; the “cropper” fur¬ 
nishes labor. The landowner also fumishes the cropper such siqiplios as he may 
want for his family during the year, commonly from a “plantation store,” e.harging 
usually a price higher than the cosh market price.. The **eropper” makes the 
with the aid of his wife’s labor and that of his children, and in the fall, i^hen the 
crop is gathered, the landlord markets if>, and the proceeds are divided, the land¬ 
lord subtra(^tiug from the (rrop^ier’s share Huflicient to liquidate bis store debt. The 
landlord is He<‘ur6d for his advance supplies and for his share of the eroji by a “ crop 
lien,” tbe terms of which differ in dinerent Statt^s. Under the cropping system the 
landlord usually has some oA^ersight of the “cropper” aud his methods. 

Kenting may be either for a cro]> or money rent. The crop rent seems to bo the 
one most usually arranged for at present. The chief dilleronce between this nnd the 
cropping system seems to bo that the renter is on a more inde}>eDdeiit footing thnn 
the “cropper.” The renter is, practically, an independent farmer himself, raisingliis 
croi)8 ns he chooses, marketing them himself, nnd simply paying to the landlord a 
stipulated amount of ])roduct or <if money as the rnnl of land and house. 

The tenant or share s 5 'Hteiu, as a whole, hy which transactions between hiboier 
and omi>!oycr are carried on as far as imssilde in terms of commodities—sluir* s of 
crops, goods and supplies from th«' store bought ami so'd on credit, tools, teams, etc.— 
rather than on a caslj im^^is, was originally due, no doubt, to other conditluim binding 
the landlord than tlie i»reference of his laborers. 'J'he landlord had no ready money 
to pay laborers;' lie was himself dependent upon credit given by merchants and 
cotton factors on the basis of the expected croji. IJiicertain, hf‘Rid(‘s, ns to the piice 
to be realized for the harvested crop, and working nimn the narrowest possible 
margin of expected profit, the landlord could not even make a bargain with his 
laborers in cash terms. He was obliged to share with tliom tbe cKances of the 
market. 

The continuance of the syst<mi is, however, claimed hy the planters to be largely 
due to tlio characteristics of the negro laborer. The whiti' farmer is extricating 
himself to a considerable extent from the credit system, so far as the marketing of 
his crop is concertied, and is more and more able to ])ay (uisb wages to laborers. 
The tenant system, however, meets the negro laborer’s desire for freedom in regu¬ 
lating bis work nnd his working hours more completely than the wage systeiu, and 
it is the one still most largely in use. A representative ^>onihern farmer testified 
before the Industrial Oonimission* that wnile he regarded the tenant plan as 
“iniquitous.” he followed it hecausi* he “could not gel the labor to w'ork otherwise.” 
The labor thus employed works only about? moutbs in the year. The rest of the 
time is devoted to loafing, fishing, hunting, etc. It bbimum to be generally agreed 
that the tenant method is bad for tbe laud. One farmer states: “This ruinous 
Bysteui has done more to impoverish and retard the progress of our farmers than 
any other combination of clrenmstances.” Tbe renter or cropper takes little imins 
to keep up repairs or fertility and tbo land rapidly deteriorates.' For instance, 
the washing away of certain needed elements by rainstorms, fresbetB, and so forth, 
may be prevented hy terracing up tbe land; but this the average tenant will not 
trouble himself to do.■* Nor will the landowner trouble himself so long as he gets 
some sort of an income from the land tbrough tlie rent payable by tenants. 

As between renting and “cropping,” the Tatter system isapparently better for tho 
laud, as the landlord has some overaiglit of onltivation; but the tenant prefers the 
former system liecanse he is freer from restraint, and in many cases the landlord falls 
in with this desire, to save biniself trouble and to get his land tilled at all, labor, 
under present conditions, being so fioating and temporary in its character. 

It was said before the Industrial Commission'^ that the disposition to rent land at 


^ KenoTt of Ind. Com., vol.x.p —; tentiinony iif Mr. J. K. Mnnally,Nuiiuily.lia. 
>Ibid.,p.45e. 

>lb!d., p. 504. 

<Ibid., p.4». 

* Keports of iiid. Com., voL x, ]>, 486. 
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BO nnu;b i>or acre, instead of on the old cropping system, was likely to prove very 
injnriouH to the country. 

The tendency is to get rid of the management of the labor, to furnish them cheap stock and cheap 
ntensilB, to improve as little for tiiem ah puBsiblu, and get rid of thn worry. The wliltu people as a 
result will move into the little villages an<l Ktiitiuus, anil it at^ems to me it will be only u few years 
until the larger part of tite upland Heetioii of the country * * * will be occupied by negroeB. The 
lands, 0*' course, under tlieli' management ah tenants, will wash away and wear out, feucos go down, 
inopi'uvemeiitu boiumie dilapidated. 

'I'liin Hystem htta itH disadvauttiges for the toiiauts also. It is gcuerally (.‘uusidered 
that where the negro is left to hiniHolf, in eoininuiiitiea solely of his own kind, 
progress ceases, and even positive detorioratioii, social and moral, si^ts in. I'his is 
rccogniz<*d hy the progressive negroes thoiimelves, ns well as by the whites. 

iSonlhern farinors are (lisi ouraged with cotton farming under all the eimditions 
above outlined. Labor, although cheap from a money point of view and i)lenty, is not 
eheap enough with regard to elllciene.y and the price of the crop. An instance given 
before the Industrial I'omuiission IllnstratoBtliis. A South ('arolina fanner and mer¬ 
chant states' that when lie hired labor by the day ho paid cents, one-fourth in 
cash and three-fourths to be traded out at bbprr cent i)ro{it, eiiualliug 19 cents a day 
actual outlay, “ and yot, raising tho crops as cheaply as that, the jH'oceeds will not 
meet the expense of I'aising.’’ 

This farmer, It should be noted, had no complaint to make of tho ensciency of tho 
laltor (employed, and others agree with him in considering the nogro a satisfactory 
cotton laborer. IJut, however this may be, whether tho farmer attributes his fail¬ 
ure to labor, to the banks, to tiio markets, or to the railway coinpanios, the fact 
remains that cotton larmiug is generally found nnsatisfaetory and the farmers are 
looking about for some ineaiiH of improvement. 

A remedy more and more looked lo in all parts of the country is diversified or 
intensive farming. Kor this sort of farming the general opinion st^ems to bo that the 
negro laborer is not suitablo. 'IVstimony as to his I'apability is not all om^ way, it 
is true. A pmuiinont and successful fruit grower, testifying before the iinlnstrial 
(lominisBion,^ speaks highly of the eflicioncy, ada))tability, nnd faithfulness of tho 
negro laborer in fruit cultiini, including such parts of it as roiiuiro siiecinl skill 
and care. 

Others say, however, that the negro can raise cotton and nothing else; that ho 
can not be trusted to cure for stock; that he is unable to uso farm maeblncry (as 
has been noted); that be will not givo the care and attention necessary for div ersl- 
fled and intensivo farming. It is said that the negro renter will not oven luiltivate 
bis own garden patch to any great result in providing su}iplies for his family. 

The prevalence of negro labor is, indood, on tho one haml an incentive to go into 
diversified farming as a relief from tho cotton funiung, whicii depends on this inotti- 
cient cbiss of labor;' and on the othei', one of the greaU'ist draw backs to making the 
needed change. One farmer testifies ’ “ tho labor that vve have tboi e must be worked 
some way, and cotton is about tho only thing tuey know how to make.” 

lint, notwithstanding these drawbacks, divorsifieil and intensive farming will 
undoubtedly gain ground in tho South, surely if slowly, the need and advantage 
are so obvious. 

Careful methods of culture will restore fertility to tho exhausted soil, tho use of 
improved machinery will reduce tho labor cost of crops, divcrsiticution of products 
will supply tho wants of tho home plantathm to groatiT mlvnntage than purchasing 
everything with cotton. )Supi)lemeuted by diversitiod farming, cotton farming itself 
is more likely to prosper. 

The farmer who is no longer absolutely dei>eiidout on tho one great crop can culti¬ 
vate it to better advantage, and by a system of economy and use of luthorto neg¬ 
lected resources, diversified farming need not at all diminish the acreage given to 
cotton, but may oven allow of its increase. 

It may be of interest to note the estiiiiatod acreage of cotton planted in the last 
2 years. 


* Keuortn «f link Com., vol. x, p. 117. 

>lbi<l., p.362 etai. 

•A representative farmer writes: “The‘new era’nogro from 18 to 8U bas beoomo mo i)erfectly 
nnreliablo as a Held baud that dWerBitled fanning Is largely forced ou the planters.” 

(^Keports of lud. Com., vol. x, p. 70.) 
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Eaiinaied aorcMye of coiion.* 


StatiUK aiul Twritories. 


Virginia. 

North CarolniH . 
South Carolina.. 

Georgia. 

Florida. 

Alabama. 

Miftflipiaiiipi. 

Louisiana. 

Texas. 

ArkaiisOH. 

Tennosseo. 

Missouri. 

Oklahoma. 

Indian Territ4iry 

Total _ 


Kstinmted acreage 
planted— 


In 1000. , 

III 1901. 

44,000 ' 

52,000 

1.342,000 1 

1,470,000 

2,367,0110 

2, 533,OOO 

3,551,000 1 

3,870.000 

1Ci),(H)0 1 

186,000 

3,085,000 

.3,302,000 

3, 063, 000 

3,124,0(0 

1,266,000 

1.401,(100 

7,174, 000 i 

7.748,000 

1,800,000 1 

2, 089, OOO 

801,000 

013,000 

53.000 

.59,000 

240,000 

1 308,000 

344,000 

; 413,000 

25,421,000 1 

1 27,532,000 


MJrop Ke|H>rtAr, .liine, IIHH (vol. 3, No. 2). 


'Phia ])r«^HOiitR a j;enorftl incroaso for past y<‘ar of ovor 8 por cent, anti is duo 
mainly, it may bo aHantiHul, to tlio riao in price of cotton in tho markets. It is plain, 
liowcsor, that divciflified ami intoimivc timnin^ and the growth of manufacturos, so 
far as they bavo gone, are not at letiat restricting the acreage given to cotton. 

Ah an independmit industry, too, divorsiticu farming will gain ground. The 
growth of manufacturing industrloB in the South is opening a wider and wider home 
market I’or dairy, garden, nu<l orchartl ))roduct8, while the North is daily extending 
its demands for the same cominoditioH, and railroml facilitiOH are bringing those 
markets nearer to the Southern faniiH. 

All the circunist.'inccM above out.liiuMl seem cRpccially favorable to the introduction 
of Kuropean farimna and farm laborers with thoir knowledge of intensive niethodN 
and diversified fanning into a country that has hitlu rto known little about them, 
and tliat is generally regarded as well—too well—8upi>lied with both iarnierw and 
laborers. 

As a result of the change going on in the agricultural system much lan<l in the 
South has fallen altogether out of cultivation,' It is worn out” in tho sense that 
the surface fertility is exhausted, hut under intensive methods it is capable of 
restoration and high cultivation. (ithcr lands now cultivated in large tracts on the 
extensive system may ]»e broken iin into small tracts for cuHivatibn intensivoly, 
and will thus sustain a greater population. 

fttill other lands, held by small farmers, wlio are at once fiirmors and laborers, 
have been left Ojien to settlement by the departure of their owners for the cotton 
inillH, which, employing only white labor, are now drawing bc.avily upon the small 
landholding population of the South. 

In the cultivation of those lands is a nioHt favorable opening for the foreign farmer, 
with his traditions of industry and skill in iiiteimive farming. There is in the South, 
moreover, not only old land to he restored and made profitable by intensive cultiva¬ 
tion, hut new hind yot to ho o|>oi»od up. Texas and Florida are as sparsely'settlod 
us the newest States of tho Northwest; Louisiana and Arkansas aftbrd thousands of 
acres of unimproved land to he worke<l; in Mississippi great tracts of land recently 
clesi ed or not yet cleared of timber are ready for the settler. 

There has been fur some time a decided call for a chiss of foreign immigrants with 
capital enough to make initial payments on laud and set up as independent farmers. 
State lioardH of immigration and private corporations have been, and are now, 
engaged in trying to attract settlors of this class. There is little express demand 
for foreigners as farm laborers in comparison. It is as yot generally felt that the 
negro laborer holds the Hold, and that tlie foreign immigrant can not compete with 
him. But the same qualities that make the foreigner desirable as a former make 
him desirable as a laborer—his industry, bis oontinuous application to bis work, bis 
mtelligenoe, and skill. The growing dissatisfaction with the negro laborer is already 
taking shape in some calls for foreign laborers. (See tables.) Where foreign farm¬ 
ers have settled it is natnral to suppose that foreign laborers will find a place, in 
some cases ns a stepping-stoue to farming on their own account. Little by little 


> E. g., Virginia, Maryland, GHorgia, Koporta of Ind. Com., Vol. X, pp. 1U4,100. 
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fanners will recognize that the coat of labor ia not meafitired by the money paid 
out lor it; and there Beenis every probability that, under the new ayateni of farming 
coming in, the foreign iarm laborer can compete auccesHfiilly with the negro in 
rea]>ect. to real, aa oontrastod with nominal, labor ooHt. 

Dklawakk. 

(Se<i table, ]». fil4,) 

IleprcHentntive fannora from the throe coiiiitiee of Delaware report favorably,with 
one exception, as to op])ortnnitieA in the State for newly airived iinmigrantB who do 
not Hpoak KngliHh. Fruit, dairy, and truck fanning give eni}doyinent throughout 
the year to a largo proportion of the fann laborers employed. Married laborers are 
employed and BomotImeB preferred, and tbero is couHidcrahlo woik for women and 
children. Farm laborers are i)rincipally negroes, but there are also Irish, (lerinaus, 
Swedes, and Poles. In two cases a )>referunco ih expressed for Germans and Polos ns 
farm laborers. ()uc farmer says that negroefl are employed, but Germans and Swedes 
wouhl be pr«ferrc<l if they could be had. Germans, Knglish, and CainidiauB are 
established as independent farinerH In the State. Many of the Germans began as 
farm laborers. One fanner statCB that there ani no foreign fanners in his neighbor¬ 
hood, but “would like to have thoiii.” Another in the Bame county Haye, “Our 
people are very friendly to Gormans. 'I'hey make good ‘help’ and good citizens. 
'Phere ih a goo(l o)>ening for sin-h ]»eople.” • 

As to general condittoiiH, one farmer writes as follows: 

1 ronognim tliut our wiigeH areimicli lower t iian in Home Mictiona, Imt wohavoudvantagen in cheaper 
living tor lamiliuw, and oujKirtunitios lor women and oliildron to pick herries and other fruits, tnat 
largely help to make up the dotieiuncy. I nm u liiiulowimr and fanohr l>y proxy, living in town and 
rontihir the land. I own four fanuB, whicl> I lm\e made and paid lor out of the huHhmRA of funning 
Hiid Uruit growing. So I think J am in n iMuitioii to kirnw what Iiuk boeu done, and 1 do believe there 
1 h an o)>enhig here for small laruiorK who aio iudustrioim and frugal, i. have uot afoot of laud to sell, 
so 1 am not advorlising. There is a groat call hero lor house girls at about $2 por week. 

OlMU)UTi:NlTlK8 FOU TENANCY AND OWNKH8HI1’. 

(lloported by representative farmers.) 

SpsfjRX County.—\' ery gotxl oppurtunitios for renting, tenant paying share of 
the crop according to comlition of the laud. Good opportunlticH for purchase. 

Kknt County. —(1) Terms for renting, half sharo of the product or a cash rent. 
Industrious, reliable men can get farms to rent. There are the best o])]>ortuDities 
for purchase while the. purchaser is hiring out. (2) A large part of the laud is 
worked on the tenant system, always on shares. Tenant does all the work, furnishe.s 
a Hinall ]K)rtion of the fertilizer, and gets half the crop. Land is low in price and 
easily iiuprovod. Many native farm laborers now own their own farms, and ore doing 
well—both white and colored. (3) GocmI opportunities for renting. Tenant gets all 
proceeds of jionltry and stuck and divides grain and fruit. He stocks the farm. As 
to purchasing while hiring out, this is continually occurring. A man has only to 
prove bis ability and churactor. 

Nkwcastlk County.— (1) Mostof ourtonantfarmors began as farm hands. (2) The 
average foreign farm laborer does uot seem to wish to become a farmer. Nearly all 
say when they make $“>00 they will go back to their own country. There is little 
chance for purchase in this ]>urticnlar neighborhood. 

Maryland. 

{See tabic, p. 616.) 

In this State a considerable projiortiou of the agricultural land fell entirely out of 
cultivation u.s a result of tbo change from slave to free labor. Such abandoned 
lands, in general, are said to be goml agricultural lunds, abandoned only on account 
of the difliculty in getting labor f.o w'ork them properly. 

In 1896 the State established a bureau of immigration call attention to the 
resources of the State and the advantages otlered to settlers, and to assist in the sale 
of lands. Dutch and German setilors, either direi't from the old country or from 
the Western States, were especially doslred as thrifty, industrious farmers, who 
would be ])articnlarjy successful in reclaiming marshes and swamps, clearing away 
land grown up to timber, and improving laud that had lost its fertility.- 

Pamphlets giving full informati m about the Stiite and its resources were prepared, 
and an agent sent out to the Western States, to Holland, and to Germany to lecture on 
those topics. It was claimed that a farmer in Maryland could, on a farm of 40 to 60 
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acres, make a better and more comfortable living than in the Wostem and North¬ 
western States on a 200-acre farm, and that the man who possessed a few thousands 
of dollars to pay for a farm, cash down, in Maryland, was at once assured of a good 
future, while a good start could be made with from $400 to $800. 

As a result of this activity many families of Gormans, Dutch, and Swedos have 
settled in the State. A German settlement has been established near Preston, in 
Caroline County. During the autumn of 18tW about 25 families from various ])laoo8 
settled throughout the State, mainly in Baltimore, Harford, and Frederick counties, 
and some ou the Eastern Shore. Jii the spring of 1808 the beginning (»f a Dutch 
colony was made at Denton, (iaroliiio County. Within recent yoai s a considerable 
amount of land was pur<*.hasod by Gernimis in Dorchester County. Up to Noveinbtjr, 
1899, it was estimated that between 4(X) and 500 families of desirablo immigrants 
bad settled in the State and had bought more thau 25,000 acre,N of land.' 

One obstacle to the work was the diflicnlty of procuring siitlicient land in single 
tracts, as foreign immigrants preferred to settle in colonics. A tract td 12,000 acres 
was finally procured in Somerset (-onnty, with the idea of making it a Dutch settle¬ 
ment. The Maryland Land and Iminigration Company of Baltimore now hold about 
3,000 acres of land in this county, as yet unsold, and are jilanning to settle Dutch 
families thoro. About 1,5 families arc alrca<iy established and doing well. All kinds 
of crops are grown on these lands, and transportation facilities are good. The 
prices are from $8 to $25 per acre. Tho settlers referred to have come mostly from 
the Western States, and agents are still at work in those States trying to induce 
immigration. The conditions in Somerset County arc considered especially favor¬ 
able for the Dutch, being so much like those jirevailing in Htdland. A committeo 
of three farmers from tho Dutch colonies of the West, having been sent on to exam¬ 
ine and report upon the Maryland lands, detdaro formally that According to onr 
best conviction the said lands are especially adapted for a Holland colony,''adding 
naively: appears to us that those lands are designed by God for our Holland 

people.” 

Certain parts of the .Stale ap])oar to offer especial indnromenta for the bettor class 
of Hungarian settlers. An instance is given by tlie sccri'tary of the bureau of one 
Hungarian pur<diasor w'ho bought 4(X) acres of land in Anno Arundel County for the 
purpose of raising Tokay grapes, considering that the conditions of cliinato and soil 
afforded a romarkablo parallel to those in Hungary. Success in this one undertaking 
probably means tbe beginning of a Hungarian colony and the devidopmont of a new 
and profitable form (»f agricultural industry in tho country. 

For the 12 mouths ending April 30,1901, tho State board of immigration reports 
that 249 immigrants came to tne State and altogether ]iurchased 4,577 acres of land. 
Of these immigrants 90 were from other 8tat<5R or (’anada, 74 from Germany, 12 
from tho Netherlands, 23 from Switzerland,‘11 from Anstria-Hinigary, 1 from Den¬ 
mark, and 2 from South Africa. Descriptive literature and maps had been distrib¬ 
uted through shipping and transportation agencies and by advertising in the leading 
agricultural papers of the Northwestern State's and in Knrope. Especial efforts 
appear to have been made to induce iminigration from Germany. Of 1,847 
pamphlets and mops sent out 1,047 were sent to Germany, as against 281 throughout 
the other States and Canada, 136 to tho Netherlands, 154 to Switzerland, 137 to 
Austria-Hungary, and less thau 25 to any other one ooiintrv. 

The State bureau offers to give to aiiybodv wishing it information as to sitnatiou 
and quality of soil of lauds offered for 8ah‘ in tho State or concerning the resouroes 
at the coniniand of immigrants, industrial oijportuniticH, routes of travel, etc. 

The pamphlet of information issued by the bureau makes tbe following statement: 

The bureau Is not ronnecUid with any steam iin.viK«tiou nomtiaiiy or Tsal-antalo nyndluate. It is 
not Interested in and does not receive uuy commlesion from tho sale ol' laud or purfortii any seryicoH in 
a bnsiueBs liue for itumigrunts; all it is lotendod for is to liiruish infnnnatiuii, and thin it docs gratui- 
tously. It will protect immigrants from imposition hy land agents, if such should he attempted. Its 
office*IS a public one, and its officials are State officers, but reaily to guide and help all intending set- 
tiers hy furniefaing thorn aamos of persons or concorus to whom tho Immigiaut safely can apply. 

Tbe master of the State grange siieaks well of the German fanuors who have come 
into tbe State.^ Many, he says, who came as laborers in a few years acquired land of 
their own, and are now prospering. They were experienced in farming before com¬ 
ing here. Many have settled near tbe cities ana are engaged in truck farming, 
which retjuires less capital tlian some other kinds of farming and is proiltable. In 
'his opinion, the incoming of German farmers has been to the improvement of agri¬ 
cultural conditions. They have set a good example of indnsti-y and economy, and 
some are among the best citizens of the State. As farm laborers they are more 
effective thau either the negroes or the class of native whites obtainable in tbe State. 


' Second Keport, State Bureau of Imiularatiou, Baltimore, 18h9. 

*TcBliujoiiy of Mr. Joseph B. Agor, lteiM*rt» of lud.Com., Vol. X, p. liiH (18WI). 
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Reports received from representative farmers (see table, p.—) were from three 
counties only—two on the Kastern Shore and one in the nortnwest corner; so they 
can be taken only as showing conditions in theso particular sectioiiH. 

From the Kastern Shore counties one farmer reports no foreigners as farmers or 
farm laborers and no opportunity for immigrants. The other speaks of Irish and 
German farmers and laborers in the neighborhood, and makes note of a colony of 
Germans brought thero in 1870. Thcati people foiin<l it hard to learn American ways 
and the language, he says, and soon left. 


OPnoUTUNlTIKH FOR TKNANCY AX!> oWNFUStllP. 

(Reported by ropreseiitativ© farinein.) 

QUBKN Annk CorNTY.— Laiul rents here for half of the produce raised. The 
owner furnishes oue-hali' {)bosphates, one-half seed wheat, and draws half. Farm 
lands sell hero from $10 to $75 an acre, a<’.cordiug to quality and location, 'i’o pur¬ 
chase you are reciuircd to pay down one-third and give a mortgage at 6 per cent for 
the balance. Th(^ mortgage may usually run (is long as the interest is paid. 

Talbot County. —There are no chances for i*enting farms. Wc now have more 
tenants than there are faints. It is ]iossihIe for a poor man to eHtablish himself in 
iudepoudeut farming while hiring out, but not for the kind of help we are accus¬ 
tomed to. • 

WA.sinN<JTON County.— The proportion of tenants to tho farms is largo. The 
outtlt of a tenant costs from $1,200 to $:i,00O, ami he goto nne-half the gross proceeds 
of the land, paying for one-half of the fertilizer and one-half the seed. It is not 
practicable for a man to purchase land while hiring out. 


VnuJINTA. 


(Sec table, p. C17.) 

In 1894, according to the conimissioner of agriculture,^ Virginia desired immigrants 
able to buy homes, large or small. These were wanted mostly in vSouthHi<le and 
Tidewater Virginia, and lands were lower priced in these soctions; but the whole 
State desired an influx of population. Knglish, Scotch, Irish, Germans, and Swedes 
wore the nationalities desired or j)n!ferro<l. 

The desire for immigrants still exists. The commissioner of agriculture writes as 
follows under date of December 17, 1900: 

There ore tliio opportunities for iramiffrants in this Slftle; groater than horotolbra. Owing to the 
location and tdimato of this Stato. iiitonMlve rarining’ is becoming very ])]’o!itahh), ulm> atisik raising; 
and there is nioro dunmnd for hdior in all lines of iniliiHtry. 

We itave not Iiad enough inmiigraiitK to st^e much difference botween the aatioDtilitit^s. The (ler* 
mans have ao far. 1 b^Hcvo, made t iie Ik's! cIiihs of famierH. 

yoreign taruuTs have hoen »uo<'-es.Hful, owing to their training in iutonaivo mutliuda of fiiUivallou. 

Fanners gladly welcome all iinmigniute who an* industrious and law-abiding uitiKonH. Thero is 
a wide tleld and splendid opportunity hero for them. 

The State lias made no effort to scouro iiuinlgratiou. Tho railroads, however, are encouraging 
them, oud also the real-estate ugonts. 

n. W. KoiNER, (JoiMnianTtner. 

Letters from reprc.sentativo farmers were received from the Rlue Ridge region 
only. Speaking for this locality, 5 of the 8 farmers beard from gave no euconrago- 
ment as to opening for non-Knglish speaking immigrants. This part of the country 
is by 110 means thickly settled, has few large towus, laborers are practionllv all 
employed through the year, and there is considerable work for women and children. 
Rut almost no foreigners have penetrated to this region. Some Germans and Knglish 
are noted in Albemarle County, who have done well. Gne correspondent writes 
that foreigners would be welcom<^d as purchasers of laud. Farm laborers are 
exclusively native whites and negroes. Farmers express preference for one or the 
other of these classes, as they know nothing about foreign labor. Some dissatis¬ 
faction with negro labor is expressed. In one ease a farmer says Germans would 
probably suit bettor. With regard to other parts of the country, Sjgnor Mastro-. 
Valerio notes'^ that Italians are found in the large truck-funning districts near 
Norfolk. 


Keport af Immigration InvestiKutiug CummlRHins, p. 150. 
p. — of this Toport. 
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OlTOKTllNITJKS FOU TKNANCY AND OWNEKSHIP. 

(Reported by representative farmers.) 

Franklin County. —Tenancy on teruie of half crop of tobai oo and com and one- 
third of wheat and oats; owner fnrnisheH teams, tools etc.; tenant finds himself. 
An industrious, frugal man could buy a little home and pay for it by hiring out or 
by close work on his farm. 

Botetourt County. —A j'reat many farms art' rented here (stocked.) Give ono- 
third. Good opj)ortunitie8 for jHirchasc while hiring out. 

Rookrridoe County. —Few opportunities, as renting is not looked iijum with 
favor. A i)oor man oan establish himself in iiidcpeinlent fanning while hiring out. 
“The man that is now w<»rking for mo has dtnie so.” 

Amherst County. —Good parties c.an become (.oiiant farmers. Can farm on shares, 
the landowner to fuiTiish land and team and give the renter oue-fourth. A poor 
man can establish himself in iudopeuduut farming while hiring ont. This is being 
done by many of our laborers. 

Alhkmarlk County.—No answer given. 

Augusta Coi:nty. —We now have, more native tenants than farms. Not a very 
good chance j'or a poor man to become an indepundent larmor while hiring out, 
though an ex(;ci>tionally industrious man, a good manager, might succeed. 

Alleghany County.- Good opportunities for renting. Tenant or b’indl(»rd fur¬ 
nishing teams and seeds gt'ts two-thirds of crop. A man who purchases land on 
paymonts will (bid all of his time needed t.o cultivate it; but he will have good 
opportunities to hire <»nt. 


West Viimhnia. 

(See table, i». (ilK.) 

I'he table for the State gives n^ports from reproswintati ve farmers in (1) the sontbeiu 
part of the State, on the Virginia side, (2) on the Ohio border, (8) in the iiorth- 
easteru jiart of the Stat«', and (4) in the “Panhandle.” The table is not. then, fairly 
ru])reseutative of conditions in the State asa whole. In all of the counties beard 
from but Brooke, the Panhandle <5ouuty, there arc almost no foreign farmers or farm 
laborers; no desire is expressed for their iucomiiig, and there are said to be no oppor¬ 
tunities for non-Knglisb speaking immigrants. 

Testimony giv(*u before the Imlnstilul Commission' as to eonditions in the extreme 
iiortheastevii part of the State (the eastern PanbaixUe) is to about the same elfect 
as that for the above counties. 


OI’I’OUTUNITIKS KdU TENANCY AND OWNKRSHir. 

(Reported by representative fanners.) 

Monhob County. —Not much demand for tenant farmers. They usually get. half 
the produce and are sometimes voqiiired to furnish teauiH. The opportunities for 
purchase are poor. 

Rai KiGii County. —No opportunities for renting, but very good for purchase. 

Gkkenurikk County, —(iood opportiiuititis for renting either on shares or by 
lease for a term of years for e.leariug the land. 

Putnam County. —(1) Goo<I land may bo rented on lialyes, the renter furnishing 
everything but the land and permanent repaii*8. There is not much ciiauce for a 
l>oor man to purchase while hiving out. When he <m»uUI hire out ho would be needed 
to work his own crops. (2) Not much tenant farming is done here, and there is 
not much opportunity for purchase on especially easy terms except on the hills and 
ridges. 

Mason County. —No opportunities for tenancy or for purchase on easy terms. 

BaUiiour County. —There are good opportunities for tenancy; not so good for 
purchase. Land is high here. 

Brooke County.—T here are good opportunities for renting; not so good for i»ur- 
t:base. Laud is high. 


iKepurts of Ind. Coiu., VoL X., p. 591. 
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Nokth Carolina. 


(See tablO) 019.) 

asaistaut lunniniMHionor of aKriculturo for tho State, in re])ly to a letter of 
inquiry addreHsed to liint rr^ardiuj; inmiij^ratioii and general agricultural conditiouH, 
writes as follows under date of December 29. 19(Ml; 


lU^plyiii;; to your iuquiricB of the 14tii lUHtaiit, I be^ to ttay thut ibere ban hcuu but liUlo 
imnii^futioii in'North Carolina—miteuuu^ii tobavoany {Htrcoptiblo cirL«t iq)ou wtigOH aiKlenipIoyment. 

]telati%’H to your quontioim I nUMwer oh Ibllowa: 

Firat. Aru t hero oiimu'tuuitit'R in your Stato for imtid^n'auta ^renter tbau there have boon durinj' 
tho recent years of inuuHtriai »bipreHhion’ If ao, in what (Kteupation?—AnswtT. Yes. witliii\ tlio iklsI 
10 Clears more than 50,000 iiecro farm laborers have enii^rated trom the Stato—tho hulk of them eolit}; 
to the cotton fiuliln nl'MisRiHsippi and LoniHiima. Thu iiiitiieroiiH cotton inillH and other mannfnetories 
which have recently boon erected iit North Carolina have Huctired tiirir bihnrcrH mostly irom the 
farms. TIicKe cuusiia havinj; almoat depleted very many i;ood farms of tliclr lahorers, have thrown 
them uiiori the market at prices hdow their real value, hence then*arc opportunities for foroipn farmers 
of small mciiits in pur<'.hftHo very fine lands at low prices. There is also a better dettiaiid for foroi^jn 
lahoreTH to work in the cotton and trucking; fields. 

S4ieond AVluit races or nationalities are inoat eirective us fumicrs or farm lahor<'rs ! -Answer. The 
native popnlation. 

Third. Js the suci'.ors of furei^n fannera a-sgroat us urprHiit«T than that of Amorican born? Jf it is 
^jreater, is this owin'? tonioni inteimive methods of cultivation?—Answ’or. There are imt sullicicnt 
nninl>ers of lorei^jn larniors to make any cencral ootn|taiisoii. At Vahh'so, in Burke County, N. C., 
there is a colony ot some 4i) families of X'i'anleiisiAit fariuers, whoso huccckh in farming Is greater tliAti 
their Atucri<-aii nvighh()rs, andmuc.hof llicirHU«-ceHHi.H«)wing to more int»‘nsive methods ot cultivation. 

Fourlh. lio farmers as a c.iass opjHwe <ir favor the further itilliix of foreigners in yemr State?— 
Answer. Our turmers, as a class, arcopiMiwwl to paiiis-r immigrants, hut welcome farmers who come 
to liny homes. 

Fifth, Ar(“ efhtrls la'ing made in your Stale cither by imhlic autbonlics or by privalo parties or 
corporations, to attract immigrants^—Aimwcr. Yes. the North Carolina deihirtment ol'agricultiive 
is cliargi'd by the legislature witli the work of liumis'raUon. 

Sixth. Please inform me of anv agricultural ‘•colonieH” or “settlemonfs” of foreigners in your 
State.—Answer Tlmre is a Cermaii scttlemoiit of iHriiierB-aome iJOU people—nmir I.Tdgewuy, N. C., 
ami a 'Wuldeiisian seftlcmmit—suuie fib fiimi)ios~>-ut VaUleso. N. <*. 


Yours, very trulv. 


.iNO W. Thompson, dovimUxhnK’r. 


Tho Gcniiuii colony tit bidgewa-y above roleiTcd to consists of about 25 porsoiiH, 
brouglit to its ]diico of settittiuoiit direct from («crmftny about 17 years ugo by a Ger¬ 
man proa(!ber of Urooklyii. N. Y. Most t»f tbo colonists are successful in farming, 
and own tlicir own land in farms of 50, IK), 100,200. and 300 acres. One family owns 
a farm of HOO acres. Tin y nr«5 c-iigugeil in general larming, like other fanners uroaud 
tbein, but keep sumcwbnt moro stock. 

The WaldeiiHinn colony is tuimpimed of about 40 families from the Italian Alps, 
province of Turin, and was estahiiehed 7 years ago. Few families have come iu 
since thut time. Tho colony is prospering. Wheat, corn, and grapes are raised. 
Two small hosiery mills nro about to begin work, ami this will be si great help to tho 
place. Tho present populati<m of the colony is about 250. This colony has become 
(juite widely known for its success, as an instauco of wbat a Kuropoan farm colony 
can aci'omplish.’ 

Tho immigrtition work ol‘ the State dopartiiiont of agriculture, referred to in tho 
assistant commissioner’H letter, was taken up in 1899 under the act of assembly 
reorganizing tho dopart.ment, whicli providod that among the duties of the depart¬ 
ment should he‘‘tho indueement of capital ami immigration by tho disaeminatiou 
of inromuition relative to the advautages of soil ami climate and to the natural 
resources ami industrial o]iportnnit.ieH oftbixxl in the Btatoj by keeping a land regis¬ 
try, nml tho publication of descriptiims of agricultural, miniTal, and forest aiul 
trucking lands which may be ofi'ered the department for sale,” etc. 

This work has been carried on as far as the iiicaiiB of the board will allow and tho 
doinands of tho dopnrtmont secmeil to require. 

As to tho clnsH of immigrants wished for. it is stated in tho Annual Kejiort of the 
Hoard of Agriculture for 1899-1900, ]>»ge 12. 

The ellbrt of tlie board, through the aHsmtaut conimiHsionur, baa boeu to iutniducxv only suob linmi- 
gratioii ns Is desirnblu in the Stsle, men of nicuns siifttcieiit to enable tbem to maku luvestmeste and 
build homes, no euuourageineut being given to uDdesireblssteeragu immigrants or otbemndeslrablo 
foreigners. 

The assistant comtuissioDcr, regarding the small German farmers as a highly, 
desirable class of immigrants, attempted to divert some of them from their destina¬ 
tion, the Northwest, hut was unable to do ho because of the fact that “they invaria¬ 
bly locate m tho State lo which they start when they leave the old country.” 


Uleports of Tnd. Com., Vol. X. p. 33r» (Mr. .T. F. Crowoll); Report North Carolina Board of Agrlciil- 
tuTO, 1899-lWO, p. 90. 

* Report Dept, of Agrloulturu, iS*J9-1900, p. SO. 
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To reach them in their homcB and mdnce them to make North Carolina the State 
of their orij^inal choice a book of 130 in the Gorman Iniiguuge wan iHHued ami 

distributed by the aid of the American coushIh throughout Germany, Austria, and 
Belgium, and also at the Baris Kx])osition. Thm rcHulted in many in<]uirios and 
some immigration. One settler who came over is bimsolf now organiziug a German- 
American Lund Company with, it is claimed, ample capital. This company will 
advertiser North Carolina's resources, and will have its agents in Germany and 
Austria to distribute its literature and semi farmcis of means direct to the State.' 

The secretary of the State department of agriculture writes in further detail as 
follows with regard to opportunities for immigrants: 


(1) An huniigrunt may succeed in North Carolina with a very liinitoil capital, provided he is induB- 
triniiH and capsble. Our iwoplo who have lauds to sell arti coitU’iit with a Binall onsli puymont aud 
annual paymenU thcreititcr from the richt jiaople. So Unit a ninii u itU f om Ifi.'il) to $."»U0 could got a 
small farm, making an initial payment ol from #100 to jtaiO and time for the rost, using his eurplus to 
maintain himself whiln his cnips are maturing. 

(2) The clans of farming which may bo done in Ibis State is very varied. In the oaatern part of the 
StaU\witli from 2ri to 5U acres, an limoigrani could make a good living, beenuae thoro ho can grow for 
the early markets sitiuacb, kuln, cabbnge, gn^eti pua.H, lettuce, asparagiiH, ouiona, beets, string beans, 
strawberries, dowberrioa, raapberricKj lihickbcrrieH, cantaloupe, etc. The ahijuiionta from this State 
SRgregate :550 train loads per annum irom tlie region dewcribwl. The strawberry crop alone last year 
aggregated more than 9,000 tons. In the middle aectiuti of the State tobnci-o nnd cotton cnltiire 
together with general farming are the leading industricM. In the Piedmont and western or nioiintalu 
Ttigion llmcerenls, grasaea, and winter fruit—apples-are tbo leading industries. Tbe comlitions in 
the Stale, both climatic aud soil, aro extremely lav^irahlc for all agricultural and horticultural jmr- 
suits, and workers iVom any jiart of Europe are"gonerallv aucccKsfiirhere 

^2) Tiienationalit ioa Bought by Nort h (jaroljiiuarv th«'ICngUsii, Scotch, (lorninns, and Scandinavians. 
Tltesenioro readily aHsimilate with our peoidc. 

(4) Unfortunately we have ni> fatuliUes tor fumishmg traiis)>ortation or even exmirsion rates for 
viewing landhi however, both the Seaiioard Air I.iiie ami Sout bent Hallway sysUMiis, two of the largest 
in tbeStaU^ (suiduct land agencies, and fnrmsh tboso who endeavor to loc-aUi along their lines with 
rodm‘(«l fares or i>erha]w free transportation. 

(5) ’i’his department—the department of agricultim*. immigration, and statislics—is ttuthori/.o«l by 
law to k«‘p a land registry wliereiu are eiiU^red all of the laud.s olfercd tlie diiiartmenl for sale. This 
plan offers tlie imnugranr. his lauds wiihont commissioii or the iiilerwntion of other agents. Tho 
department places the inquirer in cMunniiinicatiou witli the person or pet sons registering the lands for 
sale. The sizh of tho tract and its general ooudition, together with th» i)nce. is r*5gistorwl with the 
dopart.m(>nt lor tho inspection of uny investor. 

{6) lu rugard to markets will say that tbl.s State is must favorably situutod, as it is within IH hours 
of New York mid has excellent fuoilltioM for transporting truck and fruits from the trucking Helds 
oftho East to llie Northern mavkots. Tho local markets i-oimume tlie cotton, tobauoo, wheat, corn, 
oats, etc., wiiih^ the South Atlaulic Staum afford ample niarkuC foi tho w inter cabbage, buckwheat, 
and B])ples of the niountaiu region. 

'i'lio State lias made but smafi effort, to m'cure foreign immigrants. It has, how'cver, (pilte an intlu'c 
irom tbecoldcrporluMisof our own country, aud these are geiiorally preferred. Many farmers who 
ilnd tlie New Kiiglaml, Northoru, and Norttiwestern States silniost loo «‘old. and who ilosire a milder 
clinialo, not only for tliemseives, but to givo au open range for 9 or lb moutbs in tho year, and at 
the same time one not hot enough to bo duorvating, will ttud in North Carolina the happy mcdiuni. 

Very truly, yours, 

T. K. UitUNtB, Serretary. 


Cnriouslyonoiigh, while the State bnrean is making these especial oft'nrtstuiiuldce 
iinmigratiou, representative fanners beard frotu (He<3 table, p. blii) are alninat untini* 
niona in aaying that there arc no opportiinitioH in their loeullties for uou'-KngliHh- 
Hyieakingiinniigrauts. It ia to be noted »t the same tuno, however, that, aooording 
to the table, Chore are as yet almost no foreign fannoTs or ioreigii farm laborers in 
theStato and it iniglit be thought there were no opportiuiitiefl lor such poopio simply 
through lack of experience with them and their capabilities. 


.Oi’PORTUNlTlKS FOR TENANCY ANI> OWNKUSmt*. 

(Kep<)rU«l by ropreseiitativo fanners.) 

CUAVKN County.—M any of the larger farmers and landowners at a distance of 
10 to 20 miles from town, where negro labor is scarce (the negroes all want to live 
in or near towns), are anxious to get tenants, and oiler liberal terms that will satisfy 
any tenant. There are very goo«l opportunities for purchase on easy terms a little 
distance from towns. 

Beaufort Cotjntv. —Tenant farmers are greatly desired. The opportunities for 
them are good,if they are of any account. Boor men, if industrious and thrifty, 
pan in a few years buy and pay for a farm of 50 or 100 acres; hundreds have done so 
all over eastern North Carolina. 

Pitt County. —In renting farms the landlonl furnishes laitfT, team, farming imple¬ 
ments, and feed for the team; tbo tenant does all the labor and receives half the 
product. Tbore are first-rate opportunities for purchase to a prudent, saving tenant. 
Negroes generally spend all they make, be it little or much. I have a white m:in 
who has saved $i,0(>b in 5 yehrs as a tenant. 
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Waynk County. —Only onlinary opportnnitioB to become a tenant farmer; terms 
generally one-half of the ])rodnco, team and tools furnished. Chances very poor for 
purchase. 

Wilson (’ounty. —Very g04id opportunities for tenancy. The landlord furnishes 
land, team, farming implements, and feed for team. The tenant furninhes labor and 
gets one-half of tlnj crop. Fairly good opportunities for purchase, though there is 
not much .’and for sale. 

Kixjkcomhk County. —Tenants who supply their own team are given half the 
truck. When the landlord HUppliesteain and feo<l and farming implements, tenant 
gets one-third. Cost of fertilizer is divided. There are about the same chances for 
purchase here os in tlio greater ])urt of our State. It is better for a poor man to 
work for wages, save money, an<l buy for cash. (2) Cood men who wish to become 
tenants can almost always make their own teniiH. 'Pliey <‘nn always rent for astaU'd 
amount or work on siiares, the landowner furnishing land, team, and tools, and 
receiving half the product. There arc good opportunities for purchase, while the 
purchaser is hiring out if good economy is used. Very many are now doing this. 

Wakk County.—T enant fai iuers are dcsireiL Landlord furniKhos laud, team, feed 
for team, tools, etc., and receives half the. cro]». S<une pay one-fonrtU rent and find 
everything themselves. OpportuiiilieK for puidiuHO are good to a smart working 
man. Many have bought land while hiring out.' (2) Land is reute.d on halves. 
Landlord snp^dies stock and tools. Opportunities for purchase are good here, because 
land is e.licap and laborers are few. , 

Fhanm.in County. —There are fair opportunities for renting farms. 'Perms, one- 
fourth of the crops as nnital, or llie same proportion in cash. 'Phere are fairly good 
op])ortuuitieH for imrchaso while hiring out if the purchaser is economical and a hard 
worker. 

Alamanok County. —(lood opportmiities for renting. Tenants furnishing their 
own Hto<ik receive tw'o-tbirds of the crops. The local fanners having obtained low 
prices for their crops for some >earR past, and demand for labor in mills being very 
strong, the farim'rs have gone to factories, and for this reason farms are to be nad on 
easy terms. 

liuKKK County.— (h)ndition8 would be hard for a toiiunl farmer, as land here is 
poor. The opjiortunitics for pufidiase ai*c unfavorablo. 

South c:akolina. 

(See table, p. 621.) 

Reports from representative farmers show an almost complete absunco of foreign 
farmers in their noighlmrUoods. In one county, (ireenvillc, there are mentioned 
French, Irish, (iernians, Swiss, and Kuglish. Farm laborers are as yet almost exclu¬ 
sively negroes and native ‘*poor whites,'^ mid little or no encouragement is given as 
to opportunities for non-English speaking immigrants. 

Some dissatisfaction with lu'gro labor is expressed, however. 

Wages in this State are api>ar<'iitly lower than in any other Southeru State, but 
one fanner writes: “With more ctllcient labor wages might bo increased.” Another 
writes that truck and dairy farming are coming into greater ])romiuonco, and that 
“ this change will alter the demand for labor. Negroes can not carry on this sort of 
farming.” Others report, the general changes already spoken of in the general sur¬ 
vey of agriculture m the Southern States. ()uo says: “ I'actory work has made labor 
scarce.” Another: “Men going to cotton mills increase the demand on farms.” 
Another: “As cotton mills increase vegetables and fruit are in demand.” 

It appears, then, that forcigu-boru labor may, before.' long, hiid some opening in 
this State. 

Some interest in the colonization of foreigners as independent farmers is expressed. 
One correspondent writ»os as follows from Hampton County: 

I would say, in addition to aimwering your Inquirios aa well hh X nmld, that Ibis company has sonio 
4,000 acres of very Hue fnrmuig lauds that they are chminc the cutting of tho tiiui>er from, for 
sawmilling purjiu'seB, that they would cut up into lota of '!5, 50, or lUO acrcM and hoII to n colony on 
uany terms. It ia ao situaUul that they would have plenty of outlet and yet t>e a community by t^em* 
Belves. The oons|iiiuy wouhl want a good, quiet, religioua uouimunity, and would expect some cash 
paid in at purchase. 

Will take pleasure iu nusworinu any inquiries or in showing anyone around tho jirojierty, and its 
advantages. It is a good counnunity. 


<Farma range from 5 to 1,000 acres, and are worth from |5 and 910 to ^5, on time. Improved land la 
over $10. Cost of clearing and imttlng new land into good condition Is about $10 an acre. One hnn- 
dreil and sixty-five thousand of the 47S,0R0 Hcr«« in the county are under cultivation. The remainder 
is in field and old field. It costs $5 to $15 per acre to recruit wom-oat land. 
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To reach them in their homcB and mdnce them to make North Carolina the State 
of their orij^inal choice a book of 130 in the Gorman Iniiguuge wan iHHued ami 

distributed by the aid of the American coushIh throughout Germany, Austria, and 
Belgium, and also at the Baris Kx])osition. Thm rcHulted in many in<]uirios and 
some immigration. One settler who came over is bimsolf now organiziug a German- 
American Lund Company with, it is claimed, ample capital. This company will 
advertiser North Carolina's resources, and will have its agents in Germany and 
Austria to distribute its literature and semi farmcis of means direct to the State.' 

The secretary of the State department of agriculture writes in further detail as 
follows with regard to opportunities for immigrants: 


(1) An huniigrunt may succeed in North Carolina with a very liinitoil capital, provided he is induB- 
triniiH and capsble. Our iwoplo who have lauds to sell arti coitU’iit with a Binall onsli puymont aud 
annual paymenU thcreititcr from the richt jiaople. So Unit a ninii u itU f om Ifi.'il) to $."»U0 could got a 
small farm, making an initial payment ol from #100 to jtaiO and time for the rost, using his eurplus to 
maintain himself whiln his cnips are maturing. 

(2) The clans of farming which may bo done in Ibis State is very varied. In the oaatern part of the 
StaU\witli from 2ri to 5U acres, an limoigrani could make a good living, beenuae thoro ho can grow for 
the early markets sitiuacb, kuln, cabbnge, gn^eti pua.H, lettuce, asparagiiH, ouiona, beets, string beans, 
strawberries, dowberrioa, raapberricKj lihickbcrrieH, cantaloupe, etc. The ahijuiionta from this State 
SRgregate :550 train loads per annum irom tlie region dewcribwl. The strawberry crop alone last year 
aggregated more than 9,000 tons. In the middle aectiuti of the State tobnci-o nnd cotton cnltiire 
together with general farming are the leading industricM. In the Piedmont and western or nioiintalu 
Ttigion llmcerenls, grasaea, and winter fruit—apples-are tbo leading industries. Tbe comlitions in 
the Stale, both climatic aud soil, aro extremely lav^irahlc for all agricultural and horticultural jmr- 
suits, and workers iVom any jiart of Europe are"gonerallv aucccKsfiirhere 

^2) Tiienationalit ioa Bought by Nort h (jaroljiiuarv th«'ICngUsii, Scotch, (lorninns, and Scandinavians. 
Tltesenioro readily aHsimilate with our peoidc. 

(4) Unfortunately we have ni> fatuliUes tor fumishmg traiis)>ortation or even exmirsion rates for 
viewing landhi however, both the Seaiioard Air I.iiie ami Sout bent Hallway sysUMiis, two of the largest 
in tbeStaU^ (suiduct land agencies, and fnrmsh tboso who endeavor to loc-aUi along their lines with 
rodm‘(«l fares or i>erha]w free transportation. 

(5) ’i’his department—the department of agricultim*. immigration, and statislics—is ttuthori/.o«l by 
law to k«‘p a land registry wliereiu are eiiU^red all of the laud.s olfercd tlie diiiartmenl for sale. This 
plan offers tlie imnugranr. his lauds wiihont commissioii or the iiilerwntion of other agents. Tho 
department places the inquirer in cMunniiinicatiou witli the person or pet sons registering the lands for 
sale. The sizh of tho tract and its general ooudition, together with th» i)nce. is r*5gistorwl with the 
dopart.m(>nt lor tho inspection of uny investor. 

{6) lu rugard to markets will say that tbl.s State is must favorably situutod, as it is within IH hours 
of New York mid has excellent fuoilltioM for transporting truck and fruits from the trucking Helds 
oftho East to llie Northern mavkots. Tho local markets i-oimume tlie cotton, tobauoo, wheat, corn, 
oats, etc., wiiih^ the South Atlaulic Staum afford ample niarkuC foi tho w inter cabbage, buckwheat, 
and B])ples of the niountaiu region. 

'i'lio State lias made but smafi effort, to m'cure foreign immigrants. It has, how'cver, (pilte an intlu'c 
irom tbecoldcrporluMisof our own country, aud these are geiiorally preferred. Many farmers who 
ilnd tlie New Kiiglaml, Northoru, and Norttiwestern States silniost loo «‘old. and who ilosire a milder 
clinialo, not only for tliemseives, but to givo au open range for 9 or lb moutbs in tho year, and at 
the same time one not hot enough to bo duorvating, will ttud in North Carolina the happy mcdiuni. 

Very truly, yours, 

T. K. UitUNtB, Serretary. 


Cnriouslyonoiigh, while the State bnrean is making these especial oft'nrtstuiiuldce 
iinmigratiou, representative fanners beard frotu (He<3 table, p. blii) are alninat untini* 
niona in aaying that there arc no opportiinitioH in their loeullties for uou'-KngliHh- 
Hyieakingiinniigrauts. It ia to be noted »t the same tuno, however, that, aooording 
to the table, Chore are as yet almost no foreign fannoTs or ioreigii farm laborers in 
theStato and it iniglit be thought there were no opportiuiitiefl lor such poopio simply 
through lack of experience with them and their capabilities. 


.Oi’PORTUNlTlKS FOR TENANCY ANI> OWNKUSmt*. 

(Kep<)rU«l by ropreseiitativo fanners.) 

CUAVKN County.—M any of the larger farmers and landowners at a distance of 
10 to 20 miles from town, where negro labor is scarce (the negroes all want to live 
in or near towns), are anxious to get tenants, and oiler liberal terms that will satisfy 
any tenant. There are very goo«l opportunities for purchase on easy terms a little 
distance from towns. 

Beaufort Cotjntv. —Tenant farmers are greatly desired. The opportunities for 
them are good,if they are of any account. Boor men, if industrious and thrifty, 
pan in a few years buy and pay for a farm of 50 or 100 acres; hundreds have done so 
all over eastern North Carolina. 

Pitt County. —In renting farms the landlonl furnishes laitfT, team, farming imple¬ 
ments, and feed for the team; tbo tenant does all the labor and receives half the 
product. Tbore are first-rate opportunities for purchase to a prudent, saving tenant. 
Negroes generally spend all they make, be it little or much. I have a white m:in 
who has saved $i,0(>b in 5 yehrs as a tenant. 
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The Central of Georgia Railway ib carrying on noino work in the way of bringing 
foreign Bi^.ttlerH to this State, and also to Alabama. Their land and iuduBtrial agent 
writOH: 

While this company hua no regularly ompluyoil Aguiite fur the purpoae of attracting fureiuu immi* 
graiiU to this •cction, yet, thruugii otir variona fretffbt and paaHennr reprcsentaliyes tUrou^outthe 
Kast aud ti»« North wohI. we encourage only tlio thrifty, industruins, and belter element of foreign 
immigraiitH to locate in thiN territory; and in connection with this work wo are offering lands in tracts 
to Hint tl>u {iiirchAHera. uggrogating in all ab<iut 2(10,000 aerea, in the territory adjacent to the lluea of 
this company in the SUiten of Georgia and Alabuiiia. Thoae lands are adapted tu growing all general 
cropa, Hueh its eotUm, corn, augar cane, wbeat, rje, and all varioticH of vegetables. FruitR, sneh aa 
^teaeheR, ]>mrs, ]dutna, gra;>eH, strawberrieR. wat^rniebiiis, (UUitalonpeK, ete., are also grown in large 
quant it ies, iiarticiilarly ptiitchcH. TheRelanda vary in price from fl to $100 an acre, according to loca> 
uon, and, a rule, can be purchaHcil on oaay toniiB—from 1 to 5 years with interent. 

This territory being one of the gn'.aU‘at agricultural sectionH in the South, wo anv particularly 
deainma of lot-ut ing tnrin.v Gorman or Swctlieh imiiiigmnta. who, we have found, coUHtiluto the best 
tarniors and dairx men. Our work in eAinuot^iiou with iormgn imniigrants commoncea only afU;r they 
iiave burn in tliis country for some time. Wo baTonoagentMiii foreign countiies to work this businesH. 

Wo have no colunicw of foreigners cKtahliHhed ut any noint on our line. It is our esitiorienco that 
hotter reNults an'obtained by distributiiig the f«>re{gn element throngbout the agricultnral soctioua 
rather than colonizing them at. sotnu paiiicniar jMiint. 

There arc otHi or two colouic.a of llniijrariaDs in tlio State-, who are mainly engaged 
in viticuUnro, 'Ihey were hrouglit to the Stato by certain JowiHh cupitaliats, who 
thoniaelveH returned to New York. There wore about 100 families in all in these 
colonies, among whom were Boine Slovaks. 


OPlHmTlJNmKS KOU TKNANCY .\NI> OWNKllSllIP. 

(h'eporttul by reprostuitativo farmers.) 

CiiAUl.ToN County. —Oiiportimitieu for renting and for pnrehaHo also are very 
good. 

Ihwin (.loUNTY.—There is boio© opening for tenant farming, hut the best is for 
Hottlers, as thia is a eoin]>aratlvely now country. The 0 ]>poiTunitieB are good fora 
man to purchttse, as land can be had from to $15 per acre, and good tinio ie 
given to pay for it. In a fow year.s a purchaser could be independent and make a 
good living. Cntsido work (sau be had to make a living oatside of the cTopjdiig 
Heanon. 

SiiMTEK Cguni’Y. —'I'bere ar<^ good opportuuitietj for tenant©. I'erms, landlord 
fnrnisln'B house, land, farm stock, and tooln; the tenant fnrnisbeB halant'o and gets 
half of the crop. Land is frequently sold on long time, paid for on installmentH. 

C'UAWi'Oun County.— There is plenty of land to rent or lejuje at from $l to $2.50 
an acre. 'Tenant cun get farms, with stock furnished, on shares. There i.s ]>lonty of 
land to sell on parti.U payments on very reasonable tortus. No trouble for an mdus* 
trious man to get along. 

Washington County.— ilood opportunitiw for becoming a tenant fanner. Ten¬ 
ant cun pay a certain propoitiou of the crop or a stipulated ijuautity of cotton, 
usually 1,000 pounds lint cotton for 40 acres ciiltivabl© land, with house, garden, 
aud i'uel free. Tho best opportunities for purchase. 

Walton Couniy. —In renting the laiidlonl furiiishes everything—mules, farm 
horse, wagon, aud land—aud (dtargee ono-balf of the crop. 'The tenaut feeds aud 
clothes himself and pays for oue-half of the fertilizer used. Land can he bought 
for $5 to $10 an acre, with all the time wanted to pay for it, at 7 per cent interest, 
payable anuuully. 

Klbkrt County. —In renting landlord furnishes laud, stock, and tools, and 
receives half of the produce. There are good chances for a poor man to purchase if 
ho is thrii’ty. Land is clieap, and there is }>leiity for sale. 

GwiNNKTi' County. —Good opportuiutk« for tenants on halves, with .stock and 
tools furnished, or three-fourths where tenant provides for himself. Small farms 
can he bought on time. 

Cauholl County —Good opportunities for renting farms. Tenant receives one- 
half, and landlord furnishes everything, or tenaut furnishes everyth ing and receives 
two-thir<ls or three-fourths. Good opportunities for purchase to a good man. 

Bartow County. —Good opportunities to booome a tenant farmer. Terms, two- 
thirds of tlte grain aud three-fonrlhs of the cotton if he furnishes stock; one-half 
without stock. Opportunities for purchase are not good. 

Flo^i> County. —Good opjmrtunities for Americans to rent fanns. Terms, oue- 
half, with all expenses paid by landlord. Chances for purchase are fair for an indus¬ 
trious and frugal man. 

Catoosa County.— lit renting tenant pays one-fourth of cotton aud one-half ot 
corn if he furiiiAhes his own sto^. If the landlord furnishes stocktenant pays one- 
half of everything. Some men buy laud on time aud make their living and pay for 
the land by farming. 
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Fannin County. —Very tood upportuuitioH to become a tenant farmer. The ten¬ 
ant furniHbes Bto(;k and tools, paying one-third of the crop. Good chanooH for get¬ 
ting work while paying for n farm at Dncktown copper mines. 

Hahkusiiam ('ountv. —Any sober, steady man can rent as much laud as he wants, 
paying in cereal crops ouo-third or cotton oue-fonrth of the produce. 

Flokida. 

(See table, p. 624.) 

In 1894, acconling to the commiHsioner of agriculture,' there was throughout all 
BoctiouB of the Sta^ an express desire for immigrants of good character and iudtis- 
trioiis habits. Wages for uimkilUtd labor in cotton fanning wore 50 to 75 cents a 
day, including board. In fruit growing and truck fanning on a large scale unskilled 
labor i*oceived from sfl to $1.50 per day aud skille<l labor from $50 to $60 per mouth. 
As to natioualitioa desired, the preference wiis given to Knglish-spoaklng peo]de, 
although it was thought that I Lilians would he especially UNofiil in hnilding rail¬ 
roads and canals and in mining, the GerniauK and French as artisans and meehanics, 
the Spanish in tobacco manufacture. Further: “Among tin* Kuropean immigrants 
to this country tliorc are often prai^tical agriculturists and hortic-uliurists who have 
received instrnctiuns in these industries as lianded down in their families for gener¬ 
ations.” To such tlie State ollbred great indneements. 

By the jiresenl time some foreign faniiors and farm laborers have found their way 
into this State. Italians have conic in to engage in orange culture. Knglisb, Scotch, 
Irish, Germans, Swedes, Uussiaim, Freneli, aud Spanish art*^ reported as iudopendent 
farmers by representative farmers of th<“ Stale (sec table) and English, Germans, and 
Swedes (in two counties) as farm laborers. In one county where native whites and 
negroiis only arc om])loyod Gerumus and Swedes are asked for. One correspondent 
decidedly prefers negro labor, for roueouH which he gives iu a brief but vivid char¬ 
acterization of the negro laborer. He says: 

Tlitt iioaro siilU tiuR Roctiou best Iiochuhc wv do uol liavo to provide bouaes or food for biiu. We 
]>u,v him a stiixdated priuu jier day and he llnda his own lodging and food, tlmn giving the houBewlfo 
iio Iruublo. Ho conies to work hi iho inoruing aud lenvus at night, Hh>ep» mider any kind of shelter, 
and cooks his «»wk food. Jf tliero is no houMO eouvoniont, he Rlocps uuUor a tree. II« works nboat 
iiatr of his i into and is the Iiu]>}>ioHt c^catlm^ Uviug 

Others are not so well sutislied with negro labor. The following letter from 
Columbia (hiunty sliows the need, in that sootion at least, for some change: 

Vmir ioiUir of iu<iniry cHtnoJitst at the iitiio 1 was mieking to get into coinnuiuicatiou with someone 
who could UKsist me iji'getting a class of ruliable and intolligimt farm lahorers. 1 am tr\ iiig to farm 
with ncLToce, on half oiops, Imt it is oxcocnlingly uusatlafactory; Hrst, Iwcaiiso ihoy aro so unrwliable 
and sltift!<‘ss, and second, bui aimo thoy sl<»d more than half of the cron if given lialf un opportunity. 
Within the next 2 .veacH 1 would like ti> have fauiilioM. I havu the land and niiiMt iniuori thn labor 
if I can find the kiiul that cun do tls' w*irk of this country. As an eiporimeut I wonhi like to have 
2 or 2 faniilicn this M'intur. I would not nt jircseut like m try more. I can, however. )du<'o s<ivoral on 
tunns of half croptiurs, and iioHsildy as tenants. I am very glad to ofl'er my services iu any way 1 can 
ser^ e you. Trustiug tiiat tve may no buiielited by getting a good class of labor and at thu samo time 
help some one into comfortable eirc.iimataiicAw, I am, 

Yours, etc., _____ ———. 

Auother corresjioiuleiit writes ;ih followH: 

West Florida U the agricultural hocUou of the Si-ate, and is just being developeii. I know of no 
place where a mull of limited mcaus <;aii dolmttor than bore. We are aailly iu ncHxf of good farm labor 
tu the tlehl and houso. SawniiUs and turnoutme faniie control the negroes to a largo extent aud mako 
farm hands very lianl to got. Guod, intuiUgeut iiiiniigninte that woiHil booh loam to apeak Kiiglish 
would do well. There are a few Gurmona here, also 8wudoa, but none of the other natioualitioa except 
in the edtioB. If you could seud a colonv her** that iiavo soiue moaus, so tiiev (umid buy land and make 
a small pnymunt, they would do well. Wild land can be limi from to per acre at {irusmit, within 
d or 12 miles from the railroad, and I think our jHiopIe would lend a helping hand towai’d getting them 
located. 

OFrOKTUNiTiKS FOR TBNANCY ANL> OWNKUBUil*. 

(Reported by ropreBeutativ© farmers.) 

Polk County. —Excellent opportanitiee for renting farms. Good farmers can 
make very satisfaettiry Arrangements. Florida offers exceptional opportunities for 
the purohoee of land ou easy terms, as living here is very cheap and laud is low. 

lliLLBBOHo County.— There are but few tenant farmers here aud the chances for 
them are not good. Opportunities for purchase depend upon the man. A few suc¬ 
ceed, but nut the majority. 

Pasco County. —No place gives better opportunities for renting. Lauds, houses, 
puHtures, and fertilizers are furnished by the owner, and the renter gives only half 
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tho not jiroceedH to the owner; or the venter furiilHhefl team, tooU, and three-(inarters 
ofthe fertilizer, jfivinj; the landlord one-fourth of the crop. No country odevH Huch 
wonderful in<luceinent8 for purehaae on eaey teriiiK while the purchuHCr \n earning a 
living hy liiring out. 

Voi.fslA (’OUNTY.— A renter ran get all the laud he waniw, in sonn* cuMeH with 
good Inmacw, having all tlie lain! ])rodnce8 «\ce]>t the oranges, t'lee. There are the 
h«8t ]H»Maible opportuniticH for piirchaHA on easy terms in thi.N cj)injtry if a man ift 
Iioiiest and upright. 

I’l'TKAM Coi’N'i Y.— 'I’herc ale no oppui'tuiutieH lor reuliug. Lainl is cheap and 
induatrions men with antall e.apital would do well. There are i>pportiinitieH fo hire 
out a ])art of the year. 

S’l. .loiiN . 'I'here is very little done, in tlie way of tenant farming. Many 

have pnrchaao<l land hy iiiring out, and land is cheap. 

Alachua (’oiinty. —(ioo<l opportunitieH for renting. The kind oferop detormines 
tin* ahare tlie tenant g»ds. It is ]>roha.\>ly the best w ay for a man to ofttalilish him- 
aelf in inde]*endent fanning to hire out while making jm-yments. The opportunities 
are good for men that will do good work. Land ean he- bought low and on long time. 

CoLLMlilA CniiNTY.—'I'lieve are good op]iortuiiitie8 t<» become a tenant farmei- for 
a money rent or half the crops. lamd rent in from $1.2.b to $1.75 jier acre. On half- 
cro])}dng, JioVHe, land, implements, etc., are fnrniHhetl by tin* landloni, and the 
tenant <l<»ea all the work, making liay and liarveKting. A goo<l man can got all the 
hel]) he nemlH in pur<-hasing land if lie has any ability to d<» work atn^ is indnstrionR, 
Land is ehea]» and can be bought wholly on time. Living is very cheap. 

Madison OorNT^'.—(Jood o]i)»ortiinitieM for renting ami for piirdniMc on ciasy 
tenna. 

(1AD.SDKN Cot’NTY. -TenantH have farm and outlit furuiBhed iheni. Tenant fur- 
nisheB the labor only ami gets half tliecro|>. The oppovtunitien for imrc-haHing land 
on eawy ternm are tine for frugal ncgrocB, but they Heldom avail themHclsoH of tbiB 
o]jportunity. < >11 the other hand, white men eould not pnrehaMO wliile hiring out, as 
this iH no eountry for white laborern. The two races do not work together to 
advantage. 

Jackson Ooti.NTY.—< tjijmrtunities are good for lunting land. Tho landlord fnr- 
nishoH everytliing but the teiiant'H board ami the tenant receives half the cro]); or 
tho tenant furnishes eNerything and gets two-lhirds. An able-bodied man with a, 
healthy wife and growing eluldnai can take a. h<»moaiead and let the family improve 
it while lie works out to HUp[»ort tliem. 

Calhoun Cocstv.— Looii opportunities for teuuney and the very best for 
ebase to men of ouorgy. 

Walton ('oCNTV.-^iood opnortunities for tenancy. There is no standard figure 
ft»r rental, usually one-third of the erop. There, are fairly good opportunitiefi for 
purchase at }iro8ent, as favorable, if not more so than In any seetiou of the eountry. 

Kknti ckv. 


I See table, p. H20 .) 

'riie 4-nnitor of the geological department, writing to the Immigration Investiga- 
tiug Commission iu said,’ with reference to a Buggestion imide Diat somo meaus 
be employed wdiereby iiuinigrants should be given information as to the need or lack 
of need of labr»r in various H«*ctiouH of the <*oniilry: 

'J'lte RnggCMlum i« a cimhI ]»n>\ hleil llie wiirk jMdene by tlioStwU-H, conpcrHlmg wit.h l.lie Fodural 
autiioritieM. instpiid of by Iniiil Myadicaten amt eoloiiixation coiitiHUiU'A acting under Uie sanction, either 
full or qtifllitied, of (iovcriuuent utHciuls. 

Ho saiil further: 

I\Hniuck> nuods not art isuiiH unit mccliaiucs so iniicli hh ugriculf nnsts. fruit gruworB, ete., altliough 
tiio ttrst-ianned cIhsshr tiro also di'nireil in numy of tticeounlii's. Kannlies to HOttlc the nioro rugged 
parts of tho uspocially >> tiat in known (to a large ex tout incorrectly) as tho inimntainnnH part, 

and who will conie expecting to mapiire permanent honicH. ai'C'iMirltc.uIarly desired There are already 
coloiihfs of Swiss, (icnnaiis. ami Scandinavians plant4Ml In tho State. More are wanted. 

Butin Kentucky tlicre is le'*H«nM]iosiiion just now to tMicureiiniiiigrantsdii*ect fromfon'ign countries 
than from other StAU-s. It i.s believed, in tho main, siinh iminigrAtioii m best for this Slate at present, 
tliongh 1 here is ever a clcoinc fur tho hotter chise of immigrante ooiniug direct fruiu foroign homos. 

\l, that time a bureau uf information and immigration (not a State office) bad jnst 
been organized aud the manager stated to tlio Immigration Investigating Commis- 
Bion that tho State desired imiuigration in all part-B, but bad made no organized 
efforts to induce it beyond a geological survey, with publication of the results. The 
object of tho bureau above uaniod was to collect and publish information about the 


>I(c}>urt lunuigratiou luvestigutiug Coiumissiuu, 189o, p. 
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State for tho jnirpose of brinjjiuK in a gocnl clasH of immi^rantH and iin'estors, both 
nativo and foreign. The natioualilies preferred wore RritiNli, (iBrinanH, SwiHH, ami 
Seandinavians. Foies, UnuH, and the Latin raees were !iot denired, exeopt indlvbl- 
unlH who came of their own volition. 

With regard fci» present coiiditions the State woinnuHsioiHT of agriculture writes 
(danimry I. 1901): 

Fir^t. T du iioL Hunk tbn opportnmtioH lor iinmigrAnte art' nioHMiirably ''ivaler liian tiiey were a 
f<-\s jeiU'H st^o luileHH it iu' in <'«iul iniiiing. 'L’be prieeHtU' thli* proilnrt liigher lun^, atni I think 
the niiiiM'M uiul utlu-r (‘inployt-cH share in tlm uitvanee. 

I tluuk I Im (ieniiHti larmerH nr*'more ellis-tivc an furm hduireri* and iis iiiniuM's, jcirl n-iilHrly 
aroiuxi largcTeiliei and (ouuk whereiiiurkelgHrUetiiug ih practiced. 

'Hard. 1 think the HitceeHs ol' loieii'ii IhrinnrH m gn-ater upon the wliolc and dtie to inteimive 
met hodn 

Fourth. Our f.trioei* do not op]>««He. luit lavor, the iiitliiK iif tlio right kind of fofeijfrn'rn Uilo the 
.^tuto. 

Kiftli. Tite LuiiiH\iil« and NaHhville Uailmad, tito llliiiotH Cofiirnl linilroad, tiie Soiithem Jtailrond 
ill :i geiuTuI way tire mtcouiaging iiinidgianU to Ht'Ule along their luieH. 'L'he Uomniercml (‘Iiibof 
laminvilli' is endea\ uriiig to <io the h.iiu«' There are niso privatt' pariioH and corporiitioiiM wiio either 
own land or arc tnieresteil in indueing nninigratioti. 

Sii.t.h. 'I hore is a >iwiHH <‘otony entnidisbed at Iteriistiidt-, Lftiire! (hninly, wiindi seeniH to have Iksmi 
\ ery snUstactory niter Home 12 years' ux|h*i leiice. The (ieriii.in liinnerr> mmttioned in Moi-oiid ]>ara- 
grapit alniM' mostly eonie as intli\ idimlH and not in e4ihnitei« 

N 'ty frnl,\, yonrH. i It. Nam,. (Uitnmin^ioner. 

The repreHcnLalive fttrinerH hoard from (hoo taldo) Jire ntuinimotiH in BJiyitig tlmt 
thi-re !i,re 110 o]H*iiiugH for non-KnolUh Hpoiikiitg iminigraulH iti tliis stale. There 
are no foreign fanncre in the cotinties heard from, eAcopt some. Sw'ias in Adair 
County (not fur from Ijttnrel (Jonuty. where ih Mttuuled tlu‘ Swis.s colony referred to 
hy 1h(i e.onmiiHsioner of Jigrieultiire), and m» foreign furm lahorerH. All sire negroes 
or tmtivo whiten. < hit o\' 9 lurmei's hesi-rd from expn-HHed ;i decided preforouee for 
uegiocH u8 lahoroi'H, 2 for iiutive whitcH, and 1 Htuted tin-re was “no prejudice 
agatusli foreign labor.’ 

<uM‘oi:Tr\rnK< l••l>u tknaN(’Y a\i> titvKp.usinp. 

(ReporfAid h\ n'-proHontative fjvrmevK.) 

CiiuiHTiAN County.—(J ood opportunities for tetmnt If lie Jms miergy and pluck. 
If tenant furuiabeH leaui stud tools, gets two-thinlH of (-.rop: if ownm lurutHheH team 
and tuoiH. gets ou<‘-hsiH ot <-roj» (Jhjtuces are goo«l lor purelm.se on esisy tcruiK. 

iiAUKKN CoHNlA .—(tOml ehstnci‘B for teuuiit. He gels one-t hird lo one-half crop, 
Good for purchase if teinuit can make one payinont «>n lanil. 

AOAMt tvOUNTY.—Fair opportunity for tensi-ney, hut not miudj for pnrehaHe on 
easy terms, 

(,!lay CoON rv.—Very good opportiiniticH to rent. Stock stud implementw fur- 
iiisiied for one-half of crop, ft tenant furniHlies Htoek and implmuenU, he gives 
one-third. 

Knott Coi^NTV.—irood opportunity for tonaiit. H« gets one-tliird of crop. Tolersi- 
lily easy to pundiase. 

Madihon Cohntv,—N o opportunity for tenancy or jiiirchsvse; land too e.speiiaive. 

Andkkson (!oi’nty.— 'i’e-naut gets one-half cro]>.H, liouso rent free, wood, and 
Htoek to work crops. Good eh.vnce for purchase if man is eeouomical- 

OWRN County.— There are many teimnt farmerH, receiving usually one-half crop 
re.udy for market, witli teauiH furniBbed, or grass furniKheil if tenant furnishes teams. 
For purchaHo^ bent ])l<Ln into work on tenant HysHtm until enough Ih aocnmulated 
to make payments on land. 

Rowan County.—O pportunitieK for renting or for purchase are not good. 


TKNNE.'hSKK. 


{See table, p. t»27.) 

'I'hc Nstshville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Railway is interested in securing imnii 
gratioutothe State, and msiiutaiiis o-n immigration dopartment for that purpose, 
The agent of Unit department writes as follows with regard to ojiportnnities tot 
settlers, and general conditions: 

This oompHity Iish mi land for Halo, but it ban Hocurod a largo amonDt nn itn linea suitable for coUmi 
ration. There'iH no outlay for the nmiiitenanceof tbo ligmilH except niyaclf and ono or two asHintaiits 
I should ilitiik tliat I hiue at present eoum40 QUO a4Toa<if land at, my disposal. It is suitablo lor tin 
greatest variety of itrops. among otljors, wheat, com, iJftts, barley, rye, Imekwln-Ht. tobacco, Irisbam 
HWe.ot potaUiea, about M kinds of grasauH, aorgbiitii, cotton. iH-unutn, iiroom corn, cowpoas, l>eAim 
tunmtocH, strawberries, celery, casl-ur beauH, aH^iHragns, KatHr corn, moUms, turiiips, oninns, frnitt 
and vegetables of every character, including gmirea, apples, peaches, jx-iurs. iptiBces, plums, am 
berries of various kinds'. Hesides tbcHo the IstmT is well adapted to tbo growing of livestock, poultry 
and Ix'sH. 
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These lands are worth IVotn $4 to |10 per acre. Wo do not care about special cloasoH of pnrcliasera, 
but would ho glad to hnvo good Oermans who 'will enter upon fruit niul vegetable culture for the 
NurlluTU niurkelB. This Bi>ecial braiuli of agrioultnro has provetl imnumsoly popular. Kroin one 
HOf.tioii WHS shlppoil in a single <i»v 153 carloailB of atniwberrieH that causud to be distributed in that 
localltv $40,000 for asinglo day's Hiiipumnl. 

Tlutfo ai-e 1 or 2 eolonies of foreign ImmlprantK. The Swiss have a very flourishing settlement at 
HohP.nwahl, in Lewis (Jount'^, Tenu. Another colony tlist has been long scttloil is at Belvidere, in 
Fruuklin (hmiity. 'J'hese wore also Gormun-Swisa, and they are accounted the best fanners in the 
State of TeimesHOc., making the largest yield t»f product* and noted for the high cliaractor of their 
farms. Most of the immigrania that come to tlui Stato*., however, come from tho Northwijst. Ten¬ 
nessee otliTH 1 ‘Kcelieiit opporfunitiftH for induHtriouM farmem. A good deal of maiiiil'aoturing is iiiso 
now being cujTied on wbich requires a higher claaa of imiiilgrants. 

Yours, truly, '1* K,ILLKUREW, 

hidvjftrialanil hninifjration Aftciit. 


Ill addition to tho colonieH noted aIiovo may bo montioiu'd tin* colony of Finns in 
llicltmnn County, eetablishod by Mr. Ilornborg, Kciioral »g:enl of tho Finland Stoam 
Navijfjition Goniiiany, an account of which, with otlier colonics planted or proposed 
hy him, will ho foninl on page 510 of this report. 

"Them arc, heshlcs, houih ItaliaiiH in tho .Stiitc. (Juito a number arc ougagod in 
truck furmiiiKin the outskirts of MoiiiphiH, and aro very Huccossful.' 

A ccTtain furm company ” is now inlorestiuff itself in Heenrino immigrants from 
crowded city districts to cultn ale land in northw'cstcrn Tcnnosscc. The following 
circular giv«*s an idea of cniiditiotiK iii a part of tho State to which immigration is 
invited, and of the lulvautngc.s oflercd: , 


We have here a farm (if l.OUO acres of cloarwl land on ft tract of Il.OaO acres, the same being localed 

in the extreme iiortheaKUiTn eorner of this (-) county, and is distant from 2 to 3 mih's from- 

This land was cleariMl fniiti n \ irgiu fim'st. since 1H»1, sincAi which 1 ime nil stumps liavi» been romoveil 
from H(J0 acres ofland, allowing tliu use of moilern up-bi-dalelarming machinery. Tlnslaud is us gmid 
us can bo lotiml in tlie State, is rolling enough to insure gisHl ilniinage. Tim land lies ueiirly in a 
square, Imlng inlersccti'd liy a, creek dmcouully tuiross its entire length. All of this land is above nn 
overflow I'nim tlio MissiBsijipi lliver, and is not subject to its backwater. Tho jirineipa! crops raised 
are wheat, corn, and liny. tiAttb'. sheep, Imgs, and mnb*s are also raised. 

\V(' <lo not rent, lease, or Mhnre crop nii\ of this hind, ex]icrience teaching us that our best interests 
require that wo hiive all this work <toneh,\ daiJ> labor, mid for that reason wts will not consider any 
proposition to work any <»f tho laud in an.v other manner. 

'I’o tills end we sock to settle ujion this farm a mmilier of families who are seeking stoady emnloy- 
uient tbeyonr i-ound at a fair pnee, and we will do all in onr ])ower to snrrimml them with a good ami 
coinlortnble home lifte r tliey have shown ns Hint tlu\\ are sutistied to remain, nnd providing. ol course, 
tluitthey give us satisfaction. , 

\Vo jmy tho following pru-es for able-bodied iinile l;d>or: 75 cents per day lor dannary to April and 
OcUiiier to December: 85 cents perilay for May and Sepieinlior, $1 per day for June. Jui.>, and Augiot, 
will] ft pn*S|>oot<il'better wages to the right parlies. Hoiiao and garden spot are fnm. Wissl can hu 
hud in nbundniice, ami costs you nothing l»ut the trouble to out ami haul, tcftnis are fiiniislicti IVce of 
charge for hu tiling. Settlemenfe iu fiiHaro niadoonco each month in cash. 

Wo will require references for clmructer and working qualities, ami will iwlvance trans^iortatSon to 

those fi ■ ’ ' ^ "-'- —.. .. *“ ’ 

nients. 
work f< 

yon tho i..—. .-. . . , , , 

Wo arc anxious to place mi this farm an honest, Imlnslrlmis, and thrifty iteople, those who know 
what farm life is nnd are willing and contentwl to follow' it. 

Those to whom this does not apply wo say do not couio, >on wilt i>e wasting your lime. 

Yours, truly, 

-Fakm Company. 


Of 11 roprosentativc faruiere board from in 10 counties (eeo table, p, 527) 4 were of 
tho opinion that iioU'Eiiglish-epcukiugiuimigrauts could fiml employment; 3 thought 
there would bo little if any opportunity for them, audithought there would he none. 
Tlieso opiuioiie acorn iiidepcudeiit of the question wliether foreigners had already 
found their way into tho localitioa mentioned. In 3 of tho 4 counties where there 
were sdid to bo openings for immigrants, there were neither foreign farmers nor farm 
laborerH. Iu 2 out of the 3 counties whore Ciermaus, Irish, and Swiss were found, 
there wae said to be not much chanoe for iiumigrant-s. 


OPl’OimiNITlKS FOU TKNANCY ANI> OWNKUflnir. 

(Reported hy leiireHentative farmers.) 

Hamblen County. —There are good opportunities to become tenants. There is 
always laml to rout on .a variety of teriim. Sometimes renter furnishes everything 
and gives oue-third, or owner may supply seed and stoek aud take ouo-half. Laud 
may be bought anywhere in this county on eaey terms, but wages are low when it 
comes to ])aying for land while hiring out. 

Gilkb (JouNTY.—(1) Improvement in methods of farming and in farm implements 
is calling for a better class of tenants. Those could get land at a reasonable rental. 
There arc good opportunities to purchase for good, honest men who will work. 


‘ See }>. 51U ol ihlH reiiort. 
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(2) Tbero are good opportuiiitieB for rental. The tenant can get one-half of the 
proceeds of the farm if be i'litnishes his own tools and fanning implements. The 
prices for produce are very gootl. 

Mausiiall County. —There is not much chance of renting desirable farmS; and 
no opportnnitles for purcluiHc on eaay terms while purchaser hired out, as wages are 
very low. 

Mauky County. —Most farms are small, and few are f*»r rent. Whore they ore 
leased on shanks one-half is usually givim tothu owner, and in some cast's where the 
tenant stands the expense one third is given tolbe owner. There is prohjihly no 
opportunity for u poor iimn to purctuise a farm while earning u living hiring out. A 
man inust have some capital to get started here. Land ishi^h and ]>roiitH in ianning 
arc not largo. 

Wii.MAMSoN (JouNTY. —There are a fowfarms to let boiu*. Tenant gives one-third 
to one-half the (*ro]», according to agroeineiit. I’be landlord furnishes laml, seed, 
teams, and slock. In portions <»f onr county land can he purchased cheap on yearly 
payments, near schools and churches. If a iimu is 'ndustrions lie can rise right 
away. 

Hickman County. —Laud is leased to tenairh* for one-third of the crop, tenant fur- 
ishing slock. Land can be Iwuight at from Jpo to $110 an acre. 

])A\ n>K()N CorNT^’.— Farms can ho had lor $10 an aero. 

SuMNi^R County.—T here are no opportunities for tenant farming and none for 
pnrcliaso on ejisy terms. 

LAri)i''UJ>Ai.K County. —Fanns I'an \h\ rented on co.sy terms ])rovided the intend¬ 
ing tenant has small capital. There are very g(»od opportunities for purchase. 

OnioN County.— The tenant gets half tho crop when tiirnishing team and tools, 
and food for team, if landlord fiirnishos those in addition to rent, the- tenant 
roceivi-H only one-third of the crop. There are good ojtpoitnnilies for good, indns- 
trions tenants. Land can bo bought nnimproved in this county at $5 an acre; ouc- 
third cash, the halau<M' in 1 and 2 years. 

Ai.ahama. 

(See table, p. (129.) 

The Louisville and Nasliville Railroad Company maintains a general immigration 
and industrial department for the purpose of settling n)> land in Krntueky, Ten¬ 
nessee, Alabama, Fi()ri<la, and Mississippi. The general immigration agent writes: 

TIuh (company Iuih inivlo itn h|h*c.»hI etlorts toward indiicitig foreign ijiniiijrration (liy whl<‘Ii I i>r©. 
sumo you meMii ii 0 wi 3 ’ Iui>(UMl imndgraiitH) into its t<«rritory. uod it is otily witliit) the 1 i<gr> few yoars 
tiiat tiift Scanditiaviann and other northoni Knropesiis liavo’sh»>wu a diR)K>H'it>on to locnUi in tbodlstricti 
south of the Tennessee Itivar. However, ihorc is now mioh a dispOHition. !>ul mcwtly on tho nurtof 
those who have liesn ronldciits ot tlio UnittMl Stutos for some years, and piirtlcidarly in tln‘ North¬ 
western Slst 4 ^ 6 . A eooti Scatidinavlun snUlement has i>een stalled at Thnrshy. Ala., which is on our 
nisin lm<' nliutil halfway lietwoon Birmingham and Monlttninorv. This colony‘is c'-onstantly in rocei]>t 
of HcandinaviMii sett Infs. At</'ul]inn». which i» ahout halfway hetwoen Deciilur and Binitinuham, is 
a lar({;o and jirosiierous Huttlomont of (rermuns. GenuaiiH. liowvvor, are found morn or loss throughout 
onrtorritorv. 

Until flio last few years tho lalmrcoudltions in most parts of tlie Soulli wo«'p such hhIo nf»tcuconra{io 
tho niiy;ration of Die threat luuss of foreign imiDicrants, who, ovoii while taking np land, must dujH-nil 
largely «n the sale of their surplus lebor, at least, t-o insure their living lor at loaat it few ^ears 
while'iheir IhikIh wore being lUHae produetiro. But the lust 2 yoarH has sliown a most remorkahlu 
advniieo in the dem.'ind for, and in the t»riees t>aid for labor, especially in tho great <‘ohI uud iron dis¬ 
trict of which Biniiiiigliuiii is tiiu center: so that- now that district esi^cmllv presents u most inviting 
held for that class of people, eapec.ially those who are fainiliar with ^Yo^klDg in coal mines, coking 
plants, and iron and steel works. Laud can be bad very chesn lii that district, uk the. surfaeo is so 
broken by hills that it is not attractive to tho general fariiier, Though itis productive nioiigh, aud can 
Im used profitably in sinnll farms of 20 to 40 wres. All the field, garden, and fruit crops can he grown 
thero most Huccossfullv, and over a long season, as also poultry, etc. I think 1 do noti'xaggerato when 
1 say that 6O,UO0 families could find advantageous locations in that Binningham district, where they 
could get their sniHil tracts of land and where they could find most remunerative employment for 
thuivsunihis labor, audit seems to me that the various Slavonic peoples would behest adapted to 
that situation. 

As the cunipnny itself does not b.uidlo Isuds I would be unable to gii e s^iecitic iufoniiation on the 
subject of jirfces and terms, tbongh 1 know that in a general way such land can he bought in large 
lots as low its 92 to 9:1 ])er acre, there Iwiiig one tract in particular of about 141 ),000 acres which can be 
bought, T mulorstund, st 9 *^. 

Thisiuiniog ami niMnufacturing district, then, svhich embraces probably 500 square miles and upward, 
would be bust udspU'd to the foicigners I have indicated who are more or loss familiar with working 
in minoH. coking ]>lautH, aud iron and steel works; and farther south the Gulf coast district presento 
a field of vast juissihilitles for the SCTicultiiral immigrants from southern Europe, Italy in particular. 
Thu land is cheap and all the conditions most highly favorable for the growing of fruits and garden 
crops of all sorts; in fset, in normal seasons garden crops can lie made throughout the winter, and 
there is always a romunerativo deTnand for such nroduots. 

A few Italians are to be found in our Gulf coast district, but m> particular colonies of thorn. 

Id brief, it seems to have lieen the general oocsensua of opinion of Southern 1100010 generally that 
it was not worth while to make any great effort to attract foreign lirnnigration to that section (vf the 
coiuttry. Tills, in my opinion, was a groat silstAke, os tho millions of highly desirable Italian agri- 
oulturfsts who have ^iiu to Argouthm in tho last 20 years should have been uivertM to tbe Southern 
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SlHteiR, whoro probnhly they wouW Imvft unm'wlcil bt'Uw than thtn havo iloiio hi Arpoiitinn. I do 
uut know tiiat iliero will Ixt any dacidixl dlHiMmitioti on Uiajuirtot <iti> nulroad or oflit-r intert'ittH to 
niako liny i>jui iuitlar oHort. tonUnu‘1 tondjrn inmiiprHtioii to thi* Soutlioni StntoH. llio fionoral ln-Utif 
boiii^ tliiit it. <Ui(‘H not. iiiiiiiruU^' Inclino in tluit. dirtH'liun, uinl niiu-li oHort mid expondituro of nioiioy 
would ho iiocoHsiiry tout'ooniplmh any HnitMlaiitiul iohuUh. 

Youi-h, truly, K il-WEMYsy, 

(Seneral /iMWiiVjrrhitm find luduttrinl Atjenl. 

Th« ‘Mew ItaliuiiH*’spoken of in thoahote loiter are prolmbly cortaiii colonics 
tlcBiTibtiti in prcccdittg jiagos of this lepoii..’ They were locsiletl at l^aphno, Ibililwin 
IJoiinty, aiul tit Lainbcrtb, Ibiitlwiii (lonuty. 'flicy stre apjnircntly very snreesRful. 

KHprcsonttithc. fanners from 7 eonnticH in this State report no foreign farm labor¬ 
ers in fbeir neigbliorlioods, anti very few ftireign farmers. A (cw (lermnns ainl Irish 
are spoken of in Hale ('onttty, and a tlesire is expressed for (Jernnms, Poles, a.ml 
Irisb to coiim in as farm laborers. Threeof the 7 eorrespondents sire of the opinion 
tliuttliere wonbl be openings for immigrants. 

tH'i*oini:Nrrit*s it>H 'iknaxcx ani> ownhisshh*. 

( h'eporteii by repn-sentsilix e fsinnei s.) 

Hknkv (.loiiNTV.—‘I iiere: are gotxl ojiportimities for letiting Stock is fiiriiisbetl, 
anti lionse, and the ]ir()<lnee is (livided. 'I'beie .art* isiir opport.iiniti(>s for }MirchaHe. 
'riiere sire plenty ol‘ opportunities to rent fsirms for llm stirt of tenant.^ wanted. 
Terms, oim-hstlf the proet'etls. A pimr man has si j^ootl ebanee to pnrelnise. Land is 
reasonable, ertips plentiful, ami ttm eountiy besilMilnl. 'I'ho soil is san.iy, suitable 
for white labor, and a workingman can always get Itelp. 

Huti.ku Cot'N'i "i .-There ar*“ gtiod op]>ortnnlties to rent t»ii Nlmres oi for csish. In 
this neighborhood ojitMirtunitieh for piircbaBe sire excellent. 'I'liere arti as msiny as 
10,000 to 15,(KM) acres to be Innl at IVoni .+‘1 tti if 10 an siere. 

Lkk (lorNTY.—(tootl tijiportnnities to rent if tenant is willing to woik svud will 
not go too hesivily in debt the lir.'-t year. A.s tor piirtbast^ while liijing out, it shn- 
))ly tlepemls on the man. 

IIalk (Jt)iiNT\In one instance, H brotberN. Irislnmui, took jobs of ilit<'liing and 
well iligging, then rimled land, a little sit a time, .Maving ibidr niom‘v and keeinng to 
their work, 'I'hey iirenow mercbsints and Isuidow ners, selling 1(«> to rdHlbsUes of cot¬ 
ton u yesir, and aie good < lti/oiiH. 

J’K'KKNH L’thiNTV.—'I Ins county has fine opportunities for while tenants. 'I'liero 
are good opiiortunities for purebaso. Lsind is pleiitiinl and can be bad at troin $l to 
$10 sin acre. 

Tali.adkcja Cot’NTV,—'I’liere are good opportunities for renting. A good white 
limn oan make satisfactory sirrangeinentB by wInch lie can make money. He can 
iind em]doymeut for his wliole fsiniily. Land eaii be bought on ]»u.vnients. 

MIsSIssM'IM. 

(See table, p. tsk).) 

The governor of the State wrote, in 185M, ‘ that he was douhtful whether foreign 
immigrants were desired a.s laborers in Mississiiipi; but if any came, lie tlionglit 
Germans w on Id he preferred to sill others; second, Swedisli; tlien. Italian. As there 
were no mining interests, and more ai't-issiim siiiil skilled labor tlmn could find 
employment, wages of unskilled labor for ordinary farm work w ere Irom $8 to $12 iier 
month. 

From leports received from rcpreseiititive farmers in 12 counties sif the State, 
it ai)])cnrH that by this time quite a number of foreign farmers have made their 
way into the Stati*. These are mainly Gcimans and Swedes, with a few Irish. In 
one southern county fbirnmns and Swedes ur<- nientioned as farm laborers; but 
tbvougluiut the State negro farm labor ]ircvailH. And there appears to be a decided 
|u-efereuce for this class of labor, partly due to the prepondernuec of cotton farming 
in the State; partly to niifamiliarity with any other class of labor. One corre¬ 
spondent writes: ‘‘Negroes are prefeiTMl because no others have beeiitried; white 
labor eii the large plantations w'onld not he adviHiible. lint, on the smaller truck 
and stock farms a great many cmild find euqdoyment, both men and women.” 
Anotlier writes: “ Yes, there, are chances for immigrants, but the\, as a general rule, 
do not take to <jur styles of farming, knowing iiotbiiig of cotton work, and no small 
grains in quantities arc sown hero except outs.” 

Anotlier, however, complains if negro labor, saying: “The negro is employed 
heie. but. is getting to be worthless. ’VVe should liki' to have some good Gennaus or 


• Piigu r>c4. 


bn. lll\. Ouii. p. 141. 
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SwoHeH. The Germans and Swetles soon learn Efijilinb and ran be employed as 
eurpeuters, blacksinitbB, brirk masons and iiousebuildorB.’’ Another writes that 
the chances for iinmigrantH are probably K^otl, “ altbouijb tljere are none of this class 
here,” In fact, notwithstanding the prevalence of negro labor and the preferenees 
expresseal for that class, 0 of the 15 farmers heard from report op]>ortnnitieB for non- 
Kuglisli speaking immigrants iu their neighborhoods. 

A lew Italians seem to haveinade their way into the Delta eonutry.' In testimony 
taken before the. Jndnstrial Commission an instance was given where a large planta¬ 
tion was renteil out and subrented in sinall plots to negroes ami Italians, 'i'here 
were about half a dozen lamilics of the Italians. Tbe8<* Italian families made sue- 

< es'iful cotton farmers, binng more, energetic than (loi negroes. 'I'liey do not stay 
long, bowevt^r, as they soon make enough to engage in some other kind of business. 

< hi ai'connt of tlieir very suci-evs in farming, then, they are eonsidered less desirable 
as renters than the cidoVeil people, who stay on the larm. Italians are also fonml on 
sugar-cane plantations In IheState.- 

Notmauy farm hands in tiie State are hired by the montli or day. The tenant 
system largely prevails. The lands tii the State, are, still owned in large tracts, 
although not so large as before the wni, and tbesysfem now ))revailing is to let tln-in 
out in small t.raets ((‘speeially cotton lamljto be woikeii on shares of the crop, or i'or 
a cotton rent. 

The Illinois Cenlial l.adroad Company m making <*(rorls ti> iiidtiee immigration to 
the Delta district. The land lommissioner writes as follows, under date of .himi 20, 
1001: 


Wo] 


, •• jtbnut 20(1,0(10 at ies on IIh' anil MiHHtHMipjii ValU y Unilroail in tlio Va/oo N alloy. M is- 

aisHinpi. \N o Imvo iii«l. iliaposul ot a« i-cM ot land ;rmnt m Hontlioni IliinoiH. Tin* lainlHaj«» 

Huitalilo for all ouips. ImtaivHpwianj iih»*U for cotton ami man Wo hu\onovel liml any hium-orh with 
lofoiyn imnujinuita ami liuvo no auonta for Umt purpoMO All atlemplM to loi-alo oolonios from oilii a 
lia\o inovwn aborlivo (Iroatont huooohm h:m lHM*n in l>M-aUitg imlivMiial fmnioi» and *<ali'.i to local 
roMtiloniH 

VoItl^, tnih. Kdwaui) P. SkKNK, 

(!oiinuistiniit r 


'I'ho Yazoo Valley, to wliieb the Illinois Central In tr\ing to bring settlers, was 
originally a great forest-o( hard w'ood timber, and np to ISSl, when the ^ azoo and 
Mississippi Valley Uaiiioad wasi onipleled, there were not over .500.000acres in eiilti- 
vation. Sinei* then nearly l,r»tK),00oaeres liave Ih'c-ii put into eiiltivation. W liat the 
country n<»w nemis is thrifty, industrious iiiimigrants with some capilal. Cotton is 
the great staple j»ro«liiet in this valley, w'bere a bale to the acre may be grown, an 
ordinary yiehl being omvthinl of a bale toilioacre. No fertilizing is needed, the soil 
being very deep ami rieli. Diversified farming is reeommeuded, notwithstanding 
the large yield of cotton, to make cotton raising Itself moie iirolitable. Settlers who 
want to work tor cash w Idle improving their land will lind abundant ojiportunity In 
the many Hawmills along the line of the railroad. 

A large proportion of the land owned hy tlm railroad is in large tracts, smtable 
for colonies. One hundred or moi-e families can he located on traets^of SO or more 
acres of land which adjoin each other. Tliose lands are sold at from .$7 to $0 upward 
per acre, ne.eordlng to location and niiuiherof acres cleared. Terms of sale are, one- 
lifth cash, the balance payable in 1, 2, 5, 1, and r> years, with intorest lit (5 ]>er cent, 
jmyahlc annually. 


OIM'nUTCMTlKS KIU TKNAN('^ ANI> OW-NKlfSHir. 


(Hepoi ted by reprosentutivo larmers. i 

Wii.KiN.so.N County. —(1) There are tlie bestof o))portnnitieH for renting—better 
than in any other agriciiUnral county in the llnited ^^tates. Land rents from $1.50 
to $2 50 an acre, with house, wood, water, garden, and truck patch free, and often 
pasturage. riuTo ai e good opportunities for purehasc 1 or 5 inile.s from tlie rail¬ 
road. Lands are cljon)) then—say from $H to $7 an acre. Those lands will fre- 
(luentlv earn their imrehaso price the first >ear. (2) There are very good oppor- 
tnnitie.s for tenants. I'nir rentals are charged for lands. The share system is need 
hy some. The landlord liirniMlies team, tools, laml, and seed ; also, half the fertilizer 
wlien used. Tenant furnishes half of all labor and gfts hall of all crops. 

• Li.NCoi.N County. —Land can he bought fdieap for cash or on credit or it can bo 
rented. , „ , , , . .. 

Copiah County. —There are good opportunities for purchase. Land is usually 
bought and paid for. 'Phis section is pine-ridge land and very healthy. 

‘ Koporls of Iml. \ol. X, p. 404-4«8. 

»Se»' piifie r»o:i of tliis report Setv also someiwroiint of them umler the liBmhm; ‘Alahama. 

»Keporls of Iml. Cum., vol. ji. 471. 
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Hinds County.— (1) 'J'bore are uiuiBnully favorable opportuoities for tenant 
fanticra, cither on a lease nr as a sharo worker for the landowner. Tenants that are 
sob(‘.r and indnstrious arc needed—ue many as cun be had. As to])urehaBe, a tenant, 
if thrifty, can soon own land on very favorable terms. (2) Opjmrtunitiea for tenant 
farmers are good. 'I'ho tenant furuishoa nothing but work and his own food and is 
allowed half the crop. 

Madison CouNT^ .—'I'here are plenty of farms to rent at low figures. Some can 
be had on long lease at $2 an acre annually and somo are worked on the share system. 
'I'he landlord i)rovi<lCH the laud, teams, and farm itnpleineutH and the tenant 
docs theAvork. A great many have purchased land while earning their living by 
ittring out. 

Nkwton Oounta’. —Opportimities for renting are very poor. As to i»nrcliaHe, 
lan<l is cheap and there Is no dumaml. 

liAUDKHDAi.K C<)UNTY.— (1) There are excolleut Opportunities for renting. Many 
a landowner would hcII land f>o a tenant on time, to be paid for in farm labor. 
O]j]iortunities for purchase are as good as anywhere. (2) In routing, lands can be 
worked on the sliaro system, the landlunl furnishing all the implements, teams, 
house, and feed for teams. The iirodnee is divided e,qually. Land may be bought 
for irom $fi to $15 an acre, ac.(;ording to quality of land, and can be paid for on tlie 
installment })!au, 

Lowndks County. —Land may bo rented for a money rent or a portion of the 
cro]). 

Oktihukua County —'fbere is jtlenty of-land to rent for $2 au acre, the landlord 
furnishing house, fuel, and water. The toiiuiit gets half the cotton, one-third of 
the com, ami one-half of other produce, the landlord furnishing everything. There 
are unsur]>uHscd opportunities for jnirchase. 

Carkou. tkiUNTY.—There are gooil opportunities for tenant farmers. At i)rcReut 
there is a scarcity of labor. The prevail ng rate on the share plan is ono-foiirth of 
the cott<Mi or one-third of th<‘ <'orn, or a stated rent of so innch cotton or so much 
mom‘y—from $2 to $5 an acre, according to the <iuality oi' the land. There are good 
opportunities tor purchase—none belter anywhere. 

J'KKNTiss CotiNTY.— There are good opi>ortunitie8 for renting. Landowner fur- 
uIbIk^h lau<l, team, seed, and inqilemeuts for half the crop, or lets the land for one- 
third of all grain crops and oue-fonnh of the cotton crop. There are good oi>portu- 
nitics for purchase. i.>an(l is cheap and any man here who wants employment can 
get it at any time. 

Marhhai.i. CorNTY.“Tho best opportnnitios that there are, perhaps, in any 
country, as ttie labor of women and cliildren is almost as valuable as that of men in 
the cotton fields. Most of the tarmiug is done on shares. The owner furnishes the 
land, ^tlows, stu<-U and feed for stock, all tools, wagons, lionse, and garden spot, 
receiving one-half of the croj). Tlie laborer puts in bis labor only and fi*e4l8 himself 
and family, su])i)lie8 being iurnished by tbc proprietor and paid for when cro)) is 
gathered and sold. Ganlen, potato pateh, and melon gronm! is furnished for labor¬ 
er’s family without rent or cost lo them. 

As to i)urehaMe while the purchaser is liiring out, many negroes are now gettiag 
homes for themselves in Just this way, and any iiulustrioiis family could soon have 
u lioine. I sold off land to some of m.> <tx-8lave8’H children, who lun’er left the place 

lum fr(;ed, and they have almont finished paying for their land. They will get it 
paid for in four annual payments. 

Loui.siana. 

(See table, p. 632.) 

The State luaintains an immigration department in eonnection with the bureau of 
agriculture. The (aunmissiouer of agriculture and immigration writes us follows 
(December lU, 1900), w ith regard to opportunities for immigrants at the present 
time: 

First. It is my opiniim that there is a greater opportnuity for immigrants in oar State at this time 
than has previously existed. The greet opiwrt-uuftles are in the iDauiifaoturiug linos and In farming 
operations. 

Siicond. From foreign euuntrlos, Swedes, OonDsns, Scandinavians, and nullauders are preferable. 
From our own cnnntry, farmers from the North and West are desirable. 

Third. The foreign faiDters, afUu' they hecemo familiar with tiie soil crops, make enoally as good 
farmers os do the natives, it is through the now and special lines of farming to wnich they are 
adapted, more than it is with the native yopnlatioii. 

Fourtii. Our farmers, as a class, do not op])oee tho inflax of foreigners If they are honest and indus- 
trions. On the contrary wo welcomo them. 

Fiilh. Bflbrts ai-o being made through this dei>artiiient to encourago immigration by sapplylng lit* 
orature and other information relating to the State’s resources, lu addition, there are many private 
curporutions, land oompanies, and re^ estate ugoucies. 

Very truly, yoors, 


J. U. Lu, Oomminsioner. 
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The representative of one of th(* private corporations referred to writes as follows 
with regard to the methods employwl and opportunities otfere<l by his company in 
the northern part of the State: 

Your favor of the Iltli iiiHtAiit waa receiVMl ami coiitouU itotoil rarefiilly. In nply %\ b Ij©" to ntute 
that you willpIpiigB find iitcloHuil uiuUt miparate cu\or. ot this (bite, twoof our latent paiiiphlota, wliivii 
wero ]>r(ipare<l for the purptmo of reaohnig partiva hvmg nt a dtHtaiict^. TIiim jiantplilot B\|’laniH tnlly 
thocondifioiisof the<iountty siltromKii>iKSiireve]mTt, JjA., and iher<»uiitrv ah'iijr <lu* west hIict©- f tlio 
MiHHiHsippl Kivur in LuuiHiann, cuisHiatiiiK ttf Uh^ pariKtiOH of Kant Cat roll. Madia 'ii, TiAjiNaa, and Con¬ 
cordia Wo\\Hrc Huccownful In intcroating a great many people from the Neuthwe^t in diversillod 
farniiiig in a Hinall way around Slirevepurl. but during the past 2 ,\citiN wo iiave heeu m\ mg our 
entire atUmthni to Iho (Ibn olopinont of the conntry iu the pariahoa of Kaat ('ritoH, Madiaoii, TepHaa, 
and Comairtlia, on the wettt Hlioruof thoUisaiHaippi Itlver TliiHia virtuiillyan nndoveloped ctMintry', 
thuae parighes being practically withoutrailway tmiiHiiornttioii, and about one itutt h of i ho land being 
iu cultivation. TIuto ia hh ilno h^d-w'OfHl timber tm thei«el:indH ua there ia to be found in the Cniteu 
States. After the timber ia removed tbev aie partieiilarly deBirable tor iarminu pnrpuaeg, for the cul¬ 
tivation of fruit 8 of all kiiula, cotton, corn and ii'-e. At liiin time wo ha\«' <uir HiirvoyorK in the Hold 
and are having an'intgenienta niaile Vt build urailroad from Lake rrovidenee- the pariah flcat. of Ka-^t 
Carroll 1‘uriHli—to Vidulia, ba., the puriftli aeat of Coiicordiu. Thin road w ill r»in through tin; cuuU;r 
of four ]iariHliOH und 'will be the cuuats of dovelopmout, in a ahort time, of tI iIn entire country We 
control about :fU0,0(10 acroH of theHe Hno hard-woud and alluvial himlH, and are making a apeeialty of 
interoHtiug (he invoHtur and farmer iu this nectiun. Wt^ are very auxIouN to eiicourngo immigratiuii 
to thia country, and nowhere in the South am there sitcli opportunities ar thoru ani right bon«. 

Very truly, j'ourH, 

-ItKAL'n' (hi, Ltd. 

lu the Ronthwest-eru ])art <»f the Riate there is, besides the nsiiul emie, cotton, and 
corn niisod, a coiislderahlo production of rice. It is tnleresting to note, in connec¬ 
tion with an inquiry that iR dealing with agriculture eH])ecially in relation to for¬ 
eign iininigratioii, tiuit, while rice liatl been rniKcd for many jicars in LoniHiana in 
Bmall ptitcbes for bonie e<inHuini>tion, the idea of raising it bir market originated 
willi Ji little haml of (le.rnnin farmers who bad settled in wbat is now the norlbern 
part of Acadia J’arisb.' Tltis was in j88r>. Irrigation was introduced in this dis¬ 
trict in 1H9Q, to the groat iniprovenient of the rice industry. 

A private land company ope.rating in this district writes as follows with regard to 
foreign settlers, prici^s of land, otc.: 

PlTRt. We have v«ry few loreigucrH in Houtbwewt LouiRiann, the oblcsi, rHI U'rs being dc’HCPiidftntH 
Ilf Acudians whu wore driven out of Nnvn Sbmtia They am of French dOMcont. The later arjjvalM 
ato cmaing from all of (he Northern and Wt«turn StiitcH,largely from lllinuiR. Mu-Iiigan, Indiana, 
Iowa. KanBUR, and Nclirimkit NVe RUpiioHc that iu the tlma* or four ])ariRlM'8 cniiRlitiiting what is 
known RH BouthwcRt LouiHiiiiui 2r>,(KM) Kortliorii and Wi^Mtoni people ha\u hx’HtiMl during the pimt 
lU or 12 vearB. Witli reference to our Irntw of land will Ray, ineliuhiig our own jiullv idmi) landR, 
wo have'liRtod for «ido about 1,(100 acreB. 'riicHe landa arti uaiially wold on terms of ono tbird ejmli, 
balamio in 1 and 2 yoarw. Iticc lands locatml along (be irrigating i niiHlH, whero (hoy are auro of 
wafer every year, have a ruiigfl in price of fiom ♦2(* to j>©r acre, aceonllhg to location, neaniBSM to 
cliurclieB.markuts.HcboolH, etc. Excellent cott4>n lutd coni lamlw may wDll he purcliQHiMl ut from 910 
to fl5 jior acre. I'welve senrfl ago tiicRO laudn were worili from f)(i coiitH to 91 •2;) an acre 

YuurR, very truly.' W. W.Iivshn i. ItRo. 

Another correspondent interested iu the sulo of hind in this district writes: 

■\Vo Imvo a very tlirifty and raiiidly iiicrcaHingcolony of DiinknrdH between IblR town and JenningR 
along tiie Southern Pacific llallroad. Tluy aie engaged jirincipally m rulHing rice, which is the host 
money ero)i for this locality. In noarlv every *uwo tJicyown tlieir own land; wome of them are 
entirely out of debt. otherK ow e a haluuco lajcaueo they iiave only purclm.icd recently and liave had 
but one or two crops on their laud, but the land Ir iuere.ifling lajudJy in value since they purcliased 
and is now' worth two or tlirei- tiruew whuttbey paid for it. 

We Htill have for Bale Roniething like 650,(Hit) acrea of land, imd of courRe in Ruch a large body the 
quality varies. We have good lu e land, very lino inistun' land, and w’o liavo other InmU tJiat are too 
low aiid wot for agricultural jmiposos until conaiilendde smim have been expended for diainage, etc. 
"We also hove quite a large area that geologists pninouncc very luomisiug m the matter i*f petrolenni, 
but we are not at present engaged ni luakuig any imosligationsor IsiringH for oil 

Very truly, .^ouTs, -. itfonoper. 

Reports were received from representative famiorH iu seven jiHrislies of the State, 
tw’o in the sonthevu iiortion and five in the northern (see table, p. 6H2). From one of 
tlie southern purisiies it is reiiortcd that (»erjnnuH, ituiiaiis, and Swedes nre found qs 
farmers; Italians as farm laborers (on largo sugar pJantatlnns only“), and that tbore 
are good ehancos tor foreign immigrants. From the other pbrish (Acndia, the rice 
ilistrict) few foreign fanners, no foreign lalwrerR, and few openings for foreigners 
are reported. 

In the northern parishes three eorrespondents afette that there are good chamos 
for foreign immigrants, and at the same time report no foreign farmers already 
there except Germans in one parieh, and no foreign laborers, while, curiouflly enough, 
the two correspondents who state that there are no chances for iinnui^ants report 
foreign farmers (Gormans, Irish, Swedes, and Mexicans) already established in their 
neighborhood. 


1 Cruw’loy Signal, Oiitolmr 6. 15M)0.' 

see Htntetuuiit of Sr. Mustro-ViUoriu, page 406 of this ru]>OTt. 
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Afl ill most of llic Sonthern Statos. tliero U now more or Ichr elTort nuuie to diver- 
sily farming, cHj>e<‘.lal]y in tlie northern jiart. This will mitunilly croato opportuni¬ 
ties for Knropean iinmigrsmt tainilins with dairy wiirk and fruit aud vegetable 
fanning. 

oi'poirnixrnKR koh tknancy ani> ownkrshii'. 

(Heported hy rej>roHeiitative farmers.) 

InicuiA I’Anisn.—The opportunities for renting are very good. The tenant may 
fiirniHli his team ami imidemoiita and reeeivo half of the eiop, or sim)d.v furnish liis 
labor and ree.oive one-third of the ]»rodu<‘e. A poor man who is willing to work can 
easily l»ny a Hinall farm on juiymuutK of I. 2, or 3 years, or he ean rent the land at a 
nuKhirnfe Itgtire, say $2 or an uere. 

Ac \1>IA I’AHihli —'rh(‘re are gooil opportnuitioH f<ir renting if a tenant has means 
to furnish his tenius and Hee>tl. LaiidH are on a haHts of one-third (‘ash, halanee in 1 
and 2 yesars. 

VViN V l‘AKisn. —'Pherc are go<Ml opportunities for renting and pnreliase. 

Tknsa'' i*AUisn.—i'hert^ are plenty of opportiiiiities to rent on easy terms aud 
good <»pji<n tnnif les to jiurehase. I,and is eoiup ii*ati\oly eht^a]), but is rising. 

liiCHi.ANii —Tonant farmers .are what the community needs, 'i’ho tim- 

ant gets one-half. ‘I’lie landlord fiiriiislieH stork, im]demcuts^ete.; or the tenant 
funuHlHis H\erything and gets Ihree-fourtlis. Tlnn-o are good opportunities for 
purchase. 

Cl.AinouNK rAUiHii.—'[’here is a first-elass e.haiiee for renting on very good terms. 
Ah to purchasing while purchaser earns a living hy hiring out, no better ]»laee ran 
)>« found to do this vi'ty thing. 

1‘aui.sh -Thont uro good opportunities for renting on almost any terms. 
Usually the tenant gets ouo-halt tli« crop, the owner furnishing tools and farming 
implements. Tlien^ are g(»od opportuiiities for purehase, 

'rK\A>. 


(>Heo tald(‘, p. 

Tlie acting e.omuuMsioner of agriculture wrot43, in 1H‘)4: ’ 

'I'oxas desires unmigrutits wlui art' solior, indiistrion.s. joid wtirthy- who will make good oltizens find 
addt.o iho woaltli and pros)K*rlty of the Stsle. ' * “ UiisKillod labor in needed m every jairsuU >n 
wliU-li labor }iertoriiiH luo ]>rinci{>nl agent, tor d('vc)«>|mig the leHonrccs of the Stale. But to All of this 
H word of great cHutKtn eboaUI be imprexsctl uiK)n sac-li bmnigrunl. None slionld conn' Into iha State 
without Honio duflnhe agreenmnt with tlnise wlio may iietsl and di'sire their lalxir, lor tlicy can not 
get eni{iloyniciit cverywiu'ro in eo largo au area and might Hiiller belore an eini)lo,\(a' could be 
foitiul. 

As to iireserit couditioiiR, roprosentative farmers were heard from in the Rra/os 
River region, but in tltat region only. There was a gonentl agreement among Ihem 
(.with one exception) that ehaiices for foreign immigratils were good. No foreign 
farm laborers were rejiorled in those cuuntiee, but foreign fanners wmre found in all 
but one—llennans, Swedes, Danes, HoliemiaiiB, Doles, and Italians. One correspond¬ 
ent, indeed, stated that negroes were prelerred as laborers in the Hra/.os River 
bottoms, on account of their ability to withstand the malarial influences provtalcnt 
there, aud another seems to think negro lalw>r preferable, as more docile than white. 
“We do not want any strikers/’ h<' say.s, “and we lind the whites are more apt to 
strike than tlie negroes.” 

Several railroads arc interested in bringing settlers to Texas. 

The land (tomniissioiH'r for the Southern I'acific and Houston tiud Texas I'ential 
writes: 

The quRiitity of Inud at onr dUpuaal is anproximately 4,000,UOO Acrna. This laud is dihtribnted nvvi' 
120 oouiiticrtiii* the State of 'J'vxhb. aud ia Ihorefoi'e adapted to the growth uf com, cotton, wheat, oaU, 
Mirghuiii. rive, nud all itmun(*r of frnita, vegotiihleM, and iiieluns indigenuua to this climate. Wa 
ha\e no siiccial proferoiioo for purrhnpurM ho long hh they have siifHcietit muaiiH to make a part pav- 
mont on tlu' Ihihi and work th(' sanio after they have liought it. Wo of course i>rcter tho actual set¬ 
tler to any oihtM’ chiHN of fiurcliaHcrH. 

Wo reach foreign immigrantH tlirougli onr Knropean ag(‘n^ who liaa otneea at Hamburg, Antwerp, 
itutt«rdam, London, and Xiverpool. We have never eatabllBhed any cnlonioH of foreignera in tme 
State, Imt there are colonieH which have hoen eatahliahed in yeam past which Imve been remarkably 
BUCcesBfnl, notably the Herman culoiUHtM in tbe vicinity of New Braiinfels and a KuandiimviHii colony 
in Travia and WnlianiBon uouutieH. There is u very large Herman population (mattered over the 
country between Houston and Sun Antonio, the iii^ority of whom are engaged in agricultural pnr- 
Huits and are all in a prosperous condition. 


‘ Report Imuiigratiou liiveatigatlng Uommisslnn, p. 15u. 
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We maintain agent b in tbo oountle« in'i’exaH wherethulatiiU are up<»n t he market for Bale, and adver- 
tiae throughout the riiitud .StateHaud Kuro])e, itetliiig forth tbo aiivautages of 'LVxaa as an agricul 
tiiral and gracing cmmtry. OurpriceM range nil tlm way from $2 to $7 per m^re, according to the 
character or the proxiniit.y to lailnwul traiiH{H>rtatioii,'water faidlitieK, etc Our ternm on grazing 
and agricultural laiidH are one litth caah, latlauce in tmir<Miual annual jMcynieulH at C percent mtareat 
])er aijuum deferred paymentB actMii'od by a lien u]a>n the land. 

YourM, truly, ’ (LC. (riBBS. 

l.fivd ('iinimiimimier. 

'I'he laiul and tax uotniuiastinier of the (iulf, (h>lui*»(lo and Santa Fo writea: 

Thin cmiipany ]ia\ ing diajMmed of nearly all their landa are not inuiutainiug ugenta tor the pnrpoHe 
of locating iniini^rants except but ia being done by our general }taBHcngur ifejiartnicut and in a gen¬ 
eral way by adviaiug people aa to l}>e. m<(ueenientH in thia gie4it Stat<u for acttlers. 

Vours, truly, K M. (jILBOUUH. 

Tlioluterniitiuuu] ;indGrcutNorth«rn,theTftxaa and I’acilic, and the MiaHotii'i racitio 
railways jointly maintain n land and immigration dejiartment, and are bnn^ini^ to 
tlm State peojde of all nationalitieH. but reaclt only those who have located some¬ 
where in the United States. 

'J’o.xas waHoneofthcobJeetihepointHortheearlier Bolteiniaii immigration, and many 
of (his nationality are now found there. Thii Ih-HtHettlementshere were imwie in 1855. 
Tills is the only Sontlmrn State where ihdii'-iiiian Hettler.H are engaged in agriculture 
to any appreciable e.xtent. Bohemiaiisai e found in the following towns and villages 
of tlie State: AmmauHville, Antiocli, UartoimCreek, lUuH‘, Uryau, Caldwell, Cistern, 
Com Hill, Dubimi, Kllinuer, I'Xvette.ville. Frelslmrg, Frenstat, Orauger, Hallets- 
ville, Imlustry, Moulton, I'hmis, I'raha, Scaly, Sedan. Sinner, Si. .lohn, Schiileubnrg, 
St. Mary, .Settlement, Sweet lloinc, Taylor, Nada, Waller, Wallis. Warrenton, Wei¬ 
mar, West, Yoaknm, Yneton. and Zee Wee. Then- are sai<l to he about .57,tH)0 
Bohemians in the State, all told. 

An acouunt of the Italian settiers in the State will he found on page .500 of this 
report. 

These Italians are engaged in rice culture, in cotton planting, in grape culture, and 
especially in truck larining m-ai large citien. There is a colony at Bryan, Brazos 
County, oue near Dickinson, and another near (lunnison. 

OI'I'OUTONITIKK KOK TKNaNOY ANO oWNlClbSHIl’. 

(I{eport.e<l by representative farmers.) 

Bkazouia (Jounty. —'I'bere are good openings for t<*nants and goo<l opportunities 
for purchase on payincuts while earning a living hiring out. The writer started in 
this way and there are. many others. 

Hakims Cm’NTY.— There are good opportunities for rcnlmg, but northern Texjvs 
is more ilesirable. As to purchase on time whih*. hiring out, this is being done here 
every year. .ludgmcut and industry coupled A\ith economy will succeed here. 

Bua/oh Comn'IT. —There ih plenty of oiiportnnity for tenant farming on shares. 
The owner furnishes team, tools, etc , and feed for ttmm and receives ono-half the 
product. The landowner will furnish siipidies t.o the tenant to he paid hack when 
the crop is made. 'I'here are good opportnnitieB hu‘ imrcliase for an economical, 
sober, and industrious man. I’lenty of them cornc here without a penny and some 
of them now own their own little homes. 

Limks’IONK County. —'fhere is a good portimi of land worked by tenant furiueia. 
Team and tools are furnished tor half the crop, or one-third grain and one-fonrth 
cotton if tenant furnishes team and tools. OpportnnitieH for purchase an- good. 
Lands are reasonahio in ]irice and usually can lie had on easy tcniis. 

Honii ('(m nty. —There .are good opportuiiitiiw for renting for from one-third to 
une-luurth of the crop and lino ujtporluiiitics lor jiurchase. 

.\KKANKA 8 . 

(See table p. (KM.) 

In 1894 the governor of the State w rote with regard io immigration and the nat ural 
resources of the State as i’ollow's:' 

All ])orliioii8 ef mil Sluto dosin* bgnie-wekhig inimigrsitioii. * * • AVi'pnMlueiM’ivcrylbiug in the 
agrRuihur»l line which is prtslococJ ill this zoiio. • * * pnjfur Aiiieric-uu, Gcrmsib and Kiigliuh 
iTTimigraiits (fanuerH), but wolcoiiie all dealrablo iintnigrautH. 

With regard to present conditions and needs, the commissioner of mines, manu¬ 
factures, and agriouHuro writes, under date of Doeomher 22, IIKK): 

First. In my Jiidguicnt thero have ii^^vur bemi ottbred opportiinitieN in this State In iniungrauis cqiiHl 
tu thuse offered at prusent. The steady iuorease in the avenues uf labor furuiflh thuusanda of men 


‘Keport Imiuigration luveetigatiug Oomniisaion, p. 127. 
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einployiiumt who were a few yeuTH ago outiroly cnt oif from such advantagoH. Those advautogos have 
conio principally through the vant iiiurutiKeiu uiiuinK, loainitHcturiug, and improved methods ul'agri* 
culture. Nut until the Inst few unirs Iiave our ]t«opM inii'idsUwl thcuiselves iu cotton mills, while uow 
wo have Roveral iu operation, uiiil a large iiinitber in course ut conatniction. The saniu Is true iu our 
mining districts. The mines that were 1\ iug idle a fow year* ago. j)rincipally I'nun u lack of proper 
railroad I'acllitics, ui e now in active opie-ation Cotton pickers have for ninny yeurs been in demand 
iu .Arkansas, but it lias only been witbiii the past few yesirs that apple nnd berry pickers arc iu the 
greatest demand during that season of tiie year. Tliere is still anoliuu' elemuut, which is osiiociHlIy 
to the advautage of the penmumnl homesueker, aud that is the faet that uiir lierelofore nosettled por* 
tions of the cuuutry are being rajudly tAkoii up, nnd a man now tiiat wisbos to take uclvaiituge of the 
IJniled States liomustuad law and outer a tract of laud in not eompolluil to isolate himseirfroin all 
ndN antngi's of schoulH and churches, but may outer the land witliin a nuighborhuud already started. 
We still have alioiit .5,000,01)0 acres of Government lauds subject to entry 

Second. It is my o)uninii that aa a rule tbe itentiHii people ai'e the most eti'ectivu farmers in tiiis 
State. However, 1 have taken notice of tbe fimt tiiat Northern stockmen outgeneral our iieuple in 
realizing the groat ad vantages otl'erud he>'e tor shMik niisnig. Of the gardeners aud truck, farmers, tiie 
Germnu ]ieo|ilo far surpass all other classcH of fannciH. 

Thlid. TItcir huccoh.h in my opinion is dm- to their more intense niethuds ot c-ultivation. They 
Hceiu to up]ireciale what, our 'pivopio have had lying at their door for years, and have never realized 
the greatness of the ojiportnnit ics ot'ered As a geueral rule, a fust class lierman farmer will make 
more tnu-k on 5 acrus of good ground than an ordinnrv Ametican farmer will make on acres. 
This, however, is heing rapidly overcome b> tins fiirmcrs organizing and luforming tlicniHclvcs upon 
questions jicrtainiiig to div ersitie<{ farming. 'Tim> niaiiy of our American, or I may say in this State, 
Arkansas turmers. have bcen-lnught to ilejsmd t<M> mneb on <-ot(on for cvi-rything. but tin-v are fast 
getting over this idea, and grain, stock, frinlHof most all kinds, vegetables, both fanii and garden, 
are now grown and shipped in largo quantities. 

Kimrtii. Oitr farmors fa\ or the Intlux of forc.igncrH int4> this Stall*. We chum that no State in the 
Union will im-et the foroigucr with a wanner wclcoinothan the Stato of Ariv.utkus. 

Vlfi.h. We have several org,iiiiy.ationM in this Stitti', organized lor the cvpicss purpose of inviting 
imniigralioii to our State Among tlieso may b«' clHsacd this dopiirtuicnt of the State. We keep a 
largo amount of immigration btciatiiii* on hand nnd ut alt timoH take pleasure in answering all 
inqinriuH from ]iartics socking to know ntoic of the advantages this .State oilers hnuiigrauts. There 
are also other orgaiiizatious that may be uddrcssc-tl forlikoiiilormation. 

* Sixth. Many Hgrii'ulLural colonios have organizi'd m this Stat4*, cs)>ecially of lliotieTman race, as 
tins is a groat grape and truck iarming place. InJohuson ('oimty alone there .'\rc-some tour or li\o 
colonies, lu Trait ic Imiioke, AikuimaH. and Wbilocountios there luouunibeis of colonies of Noil hern 
people located, mid m Drew County there oix' also colonies of .Northern people engaged principally in 
the raising of stock 

Very trul^\, ."iours. Kkank iin.i.. 

Near Searcy, Wliitc (hmnty, jt tract of 24,(HK) acres wa« Bettled iiy 2U Ihiuj;uriau 
fainilios. 'Ihc liiu<l was eobl by the Iron Mountain Ifailrotnl. 'Phe colony fiuhnl, 
however, uu<l reinoveU to Alalnuna 

in dcbunic and Van lluriMi countion, in tho neighborhood of Searcy, oifoi uaic iicinj; 
made to bring sutlbTe to tiie iieigbborhoo<l. In theue counticH alone thorn aro Haiti 
to be mure tliuii 300,000 acroH of Uo\ernment and State laiulB, tmbject to homestead 
and donation, at a co.st only of (iovernmunt and State feoe and ioeating tlio landH, 
For a ijiiartor scctioit, (to\ eminent (coh arc $11, State feen are$10. TbcHO an* timber 
lauds, and ate Hitiiated in tlie fruit belt <if the State. 

ItaliaiiH werecoloni/cd at Suiiuyaido, in thesoiithenHtcin part of tiic State, but were 
titiHUccesHful ior reusuim tbut were out <if their control. Some of the colonistH 
removed to Tontitowii, near Spnngdale, where they now are.' 

ite.turns Irom ivj»re8ontatj\ e furiuei'H wore too lew in number to aiVord information 
as to general conditions. Throe of tlio four lieard from, however, agree with the 
coinmiHHioner that there are o}>]>ortunitios for immigrants. Few toreiguers are 
noted eitlieras fanners or luborem. In Arkansas County Cermaus and Swedes are 
luentioned ami a colony of Slovak.w. 

Another colony of Slovaks was ostaidished near Little Kock, iu a settlemeut 
i ailed Slovaktown, but it was not succ<*hh1u1. The ]toople wore tlisappoluted, colo- 
ui/aitiou ceased, and only about bO'laiuilies remained. 

<M'l»unTUMTIKK TDK TKNANCV ANl> OWNKKSllir. 

(Keported by roprueeiitutive farmers.) 

OtiAcniTA County. —Cjoo< 1 opportunitioH to rent on lialves, thirds, or fourths. 
Very good ciiances for a poor man with energy to establish himself in independent 
fanning. 

Aukanbas County. —There are good oiiportnnities for renting. Farms can bo 
bad at from 50 cents to $1 per acre. A man can sometimes get land where the owner 
furnishes everything. 0]ipurtuuiMOH lould not bo better anywhere for a ])Oor nvan 
to get a home on long payments or for work, l^aud sells for from $5 to $10 an acre 
for farming laud; timber land is cheaper. 

Clkburnr CJounty. —In reiitiug the tenant gets two-thirds of the corn, threo- 
fonrths of the cotton, one-iialf of the oats and peas. Ah to iiurchase, this is a timber 
country. A man cun buy land on time here and And plenty of work to do. 

Hknton County.— (1) There are good opportunities for renting. Teuaute can 
either rent land for oue-tliinl of the crop ana furnish everything, or work on hulvea 


'Pago 50G of tbia rupgrt. 
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with everything furuishod. There are hue opjJortunitieB for pnrcliaso, A man who 
is of any account can start ilat-footed and in 3 or 4 years own his farm. (2) Very 
poor opporiunitics for renting. Kveryone owns a smali farm and does the work 
himself. Tliere are no chan<‘eB J'or a poor man to purchase. A man has uo busi¬ 
ness here unless he has a few thousand dollars to start with. 


WKSTERN STATES. 


Gknkhal. 

A representative of the Southern Pacific Company writes as follows with regard lo 
the general <iuestion of the distribution of foreign iiuinigraiitH on the Pacitic coast: 

Purmit TOO tuHiiy ilial our (xmulry ta miioli too lur from tlio AliautU* Ht-abonrd toattiaot many Euro. 
i)oaii immliiruutH. Coat aud timu (‘.onatitute obHUielea to lUo irnmoiliam rcrei]>t ot immiicrauts ri'om 
l^uropo. uuttidoH, our couutry is nob woll kitowu totho common {lenpic id Europe; lu-nco utHiplomuHl 
rosido in thu UniU'd Statea Bums timu Imloro ihoy bocotnc apptisi-d ot tho doHirability of tlie territory 
lying west of tbu Itocky MoiuitaiuH or a of residoiice. Cuiiiiimu labor is m ^ ory grital donmiid 
in Ibo Pacitic Stales and Territories m mliiiDE, ugricultuiv, liortu-ulturK, ui himber eiiUTprisea, in 
couiTnereo, in railroading, and in fuel in all iuduHtriul and couimorcial pursuits. It itniiiigrauts pro- 
ucsal immediately to tho I'aclflc i^oant, it is because of some spei-iiil reason, Home friend or Homo rela¬ 
tive who roHides tbero baving iudueisl that coiirau, and only tho more thritt;^ and those in bettor 
cireiimstimcefl will over attc'mpt tlie trip. 

'What wo do naiuive, thoreioie, is of a apecial class. We have made no special appeal li> foroigu 
immigrants, and will not do so because, as a i nle, ibo formett immigruiiT is simply cajiable ut common 
labor, and nearly all the labor of our C4>mitry is skilled. IlorticulTUTe, miniug, railroading, and tho 
lumber buBiness aie in a im-asure skiilod oixuputiuus 

We have projei'ted no eoloiiies up«*u lailrond lands In the Western SlatoR beciuiso in a very large 
muuHui'e the lands wort' iinsniialdc for colonization. The lauds wer<t grantist in allernute Heetions, 
not in solid bodies. Nearly all of ihe better agricultural land Itelougnig to the compumes I ropresont 
was dlHposed tif Home tlm«' ngu. 

Our country olferH indueoments to intelligent people, and wenroroeeiviuKaecessiunstif population, 
but largely of the class of foieigners w ho have lesidod in the c^mulry some years, or their children 
who were born here, or nati ve Americans. Wo prelor tht» lattoi class, and our comilry, b.v ixiasoii of 
its romoUmeHR, is receiving i>orbaps the best class of iimuigration ot any iiortioii of the United States. 

I eun furnish you no statiaties relating to numbers. 

Youra, very truly, W’uj.iam U. Minns, 

The NortUorn Pacitic Railway has land t-o diispoHo of anti has done suiiiothiug in 
the way of attracting settlers, btit not cHpccially amoug foroignors. 'fho laml com- 
wibeiuiicr writes os lullows: 

Tho land grant of this company undisposed of amounts to about 2l>.tW0,0t)() acres, Iml a very largo 
portion ol it is unsurveyed ami in immntaiuous dist-rii'ts, mid m coiiHeipieiitly not suitable lur HOttle. 
inenl. 'Die lauds ucqumal by lliis <-.ompuuy lu easti-rn Nortli Dakota and Miunosota iieie ehieily 
Huitablc for agriculture, but arc all diHUosud of and arc now in the liiuiiU of Retllm s and land com- 
panics. The hulk of the lands owuoil by this coiunnuy now. aside trom lands vaioable- for their 
tJmhor, arc mostly only suitable for grazing except Umitml aix'as in ibo Stab-s ot Waslilnglnn and 
Moiibiua, which can bo utilized for agricultural piiriioses by irrigation. Thei-ost, however, of putting 
water inion tliein is mure timu the picseiit value ol the lauds aoithl warrant. This coiupun> iius an 
einigrntmn ilepartmcut, but tiie dutlw of the head of that department hav o liocn mostly eonlluod to 
furnishing intormntion and advertising the territory tributary to our load. 'Vt'e have ifoue no work 
among foreign immigrantH, obiehy for the reason that wo have no lands of suitable ebaraoter in suUl- 
cient nuantities to warrant the expuudiiure. 

Vours. truly, Wm H. J’hu'I's, i/wm/f’owtwisKtoftcr. 

The general eiuigratiiiu ageut writes iu further detail us follows: 

This company, during rocent years at any rate, has not done any work at all auioiig foreigners 
abroad, except to send jiublications in a few ceases when) persons in Europe or other parts of the world 
have written renucstlng the same. Wo have not, however, had any sgents in other countries work* 
ing up emigration, m^r have wu any foreign agents especially ut work among foriugnerH iu tins 
country. Tlmre are colonies of ditfercut DiitioDalitioH at various iiointH along our line, and their 
fellow-countrymen are .iuiiung them all the tinio. it is also true that jiersnns y. bo have come over 
from the oUl couutry frequently send back fur other members of their lauiily to come over to this 
country to tliem. 

The nearest we have come U> thu kind of work that 1 take it you have in mind Ih our coUmlKing of 
Hollanders in tlie GuUatin Valley in Montana aud the Yakima Valley in WnshiugUm, hut even here 
our labors have been contiTii)d ^inuclpally to tlmso who w'cro alrcaily hmated in other Status, princi¬ 
pally Michigan, Iowa, and South Dakota. S^me have gone fnuii tne cities, but tho most part were 
ulrMdv engaged in fariumg. 

■Vonrs, truly, 0. W. Mott, (Jt^ieral EmiyratioH Aycnt. 

Montana. 

(i^ee table, ]i. 635.) 

The seoretary of the State arid land grant cumuuHsiou writes as folluws with regard 
to opportuuities for imiuigratiuu in the State: 

Until there ie more done in the way of building irrigation ditches, Montana can not invite immigra¬ 
tion. There are no efforts being maue to attract the imraigraut fur tbe reason that nil tho land capable 
of inexpensive irrigation has been taken. With Govermneut aid iutheatorageof water and construu- 
tioii of the main canals from 8 to 10 milUou acres of land could be reclaimed, when an immigration 
bureau would houseful. The majority of the farmers in Montana are AniericaiiH, but the Germans 
and >ScaTidinavianH would be encouraged to come wbeu wu have irrigated lands to offer them. 

Truly, yours, 

D. A. CUBY, Hecretary. 
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Ueporis from ropresentativ** farm»TH show (nee tabln,p. 635) that even now tboro arc 
llioagbt to bo openin^M for mm-Kn^!iHb-Hpeaking inimigrantH. Xu 0 out of 14 coui>- 
tioB beard from (beie jire said to be Btiob opeiiiiigH; in of the 14 foreii^n farmers are 
Naid to have alrea<],v OMtabliNloMl thomHelves, and in 11 <-oiiiitieN foreign iarm laborers 
are. found. The report of pereoim natnraliKe<l iii the State in i8J)S' gives some idea 
of the ctitlereiit natinnalities now there. The number and nationality of persons 
naturali/eU was as lollows: 

I'uiMODK born nt I^orNuim iHtrii iit 

1 reliuu). .‘mS SwItierliMiil ... 

AuNtria. 8.*»4 , Deiiinark. 

(Canada . I FraiUM-. 

KiiHlaiid. I HuBMia. 

SwediMi. 1514 I WalfM. 

(loriimny. 102 > Bolgiiiiu. 

Italv.- - 127 I Bobemin. 

Norway. 119 All otlu-i. 

Fndaii*! . 112 

Sc«>Uuii(l. HI . Total... . 

<»iM*<nn'rKim':.s i-on ik\an< \ axu owsKusnir. 

llieporUid by ropr<;8entat.iv<‘ farmers.) 

Dawso-V County.—N o fanning Is done here. • 

l*AliKKn CoiiNT'^.—0]*i»ortn)MtieH tor renting ;ue fair. Ksnally tenant. reeeneH 
one-lialf the crop. landlord furiiishing everything. Ltiml can b*- )mri liaNetl on r> to lO 
;\ ears’ time. 

SwiCKT (Juans Covn’i y,—T here is a good ehaiiee to establisii oneself in iiniepomU 
out fanning, (joveruinent laud may be taken iij) as a bomostead. 

Mka<cUKK CorN nUpportmiities for renting are not numerous, and the eiuinees 
for a ])oor man to establish himself aic not good. 

FkU(;i> Coi’NTV.—There are good ebances for renting on all kinds (»f forms, cash 
or on shares. Opjiortunities for jiurcbasc are not good in this seetion. 

(’a.s<. ai»k (Nm nty.—No renting is <lene in this county. There are good (bama s for 
purcbuRo wliile tlto purehaser earns bis iivm;^ by hiring out. IndUBtrions, eneri’t tic 
young men are doing it all tlio time here. 

'fETON Coi’NTY.—Tln'i'c 5110 always ojiportuiiifieH t<i le5iBe- farms. There ■would 1 m‘ 
iniimTons op)uu'tiinities for a man to jmiehase land \Nhile hiring out, but )>rob:ib],N a 
iM'ttcr }d5in would bo to t5«k<‘ np a liome.Mtead on (Jovernment land and work lor wages 
upon nhicli to improNO it. There is jdenty of good (Jovernment land open for sale 
hero .sot. 

(fiio'i KAi; Coi NTS.—There are \eiy few renters, or farms for rent. There 5i.rc the 
host opportunities in (lie I'uitod Stales, and tluit is the best in the world, for a poor 
man to I'Stjildish himself in inde^iendent fanning. 

.Madison Cocnty.—A nuui may hceoiiie a teujint farmer on iilmost arty terms he 
niiiy want if he is a good man. There are fairly goinl op})ortuniiieH for jjnrelisise. 

.lEl<]'’KUM)N County.—T liere are quite good oppru'tnnitieH to rent either for a easlj 
rent or (Ml shar<‘s, eveiy thing fnrnisiieil except seed ; and there ar«* good ojiportmii- 
ties for ]nirchaNe, especially by a part ]iJiymeut. 

SibVKUHow (’ODN'TY.—There are good o]>portunities for renting; icnns, one-half 
of the ])roduee; :i.nd also good op{M»rtuiiities for purchase. 

Cranitk Coi NTY.—There arc not very good opportunities for renting, und none 
for pureliase on easy terms. 

Mlssoifi.A (hiDNTY.—'J'horo are good eppurttinities lor renting ami i)urchaHe. 

Flathkad County.—I dtllc farming done here. 

COIAHIAIM). 

(iSee tjihle, p. H37.) 

'Phe immigration emmnissiouer wrolA^ in 18114 that Colorsido tlnui desired first-clsss 
immigrants in nearly every i>ortion of the State. Agricnitnral jind hortienlturiil 
resonrees neutleil development, ami for horticulture and agriculture (Jermaus ami 
Swedes wore prof»UTed. 

With regjird to present oottditions the secretary of the Dcuiver Chjimher of Com¬ 
merce wTitoa us follows: 

Flr«t. 'rin‘rt‘ an* bfticr (aiiiortuniticH in Cwlonnhf for iniuiigrjwils Ih.iii p\ cr bslbrs. Farm liiborers, 
raiu’ti IihtuIh, inniers, stitchers, and coitmiou laltoreni tire always in -icti autl. 

Secoiiii. Ah geucriU faniuTH or farm laborers (JermauH or those of (Jernuin e\lra"t.i(>ii are iiiore cflect- 
i\c. For truck gardeuiiig is the vicinity of cities Italiaua ws'in to lake 1 lie luail. 

Tiiird. Forcigti farmers, liy leHsou of tlieir old*Bo«ntry habits of thrift and economy, and by reason 
of thoir being accustomed to uioru intensive roethwls of cultivation, succeed in many cases where 
uutive-luirn aariculturists fail. 

‘Sevuiilii annual reiiori of State bureau uf agriculture, labor, and industry, ]>. 434. 
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Fourth. Farmora aH a olasa do uot oppoHo the influx of foreignora into thia State. 

Fiftli. Kailwa.vs and uor{)orationH engaged in the production of huot etigar are making efforts to 
attract immigrants to rarioiis portions of tiiia StJtte. 

Sixth. I know of no agrloultural colouioa or aettlomeuta of furcignera in Colorado. 

Yours, rtspootfnlly, 

Arthuk Williamb, Sfcretary. 


The rcpreBeiitativci of one important l»eet“»u|rar company writes as follows with 
regard to the opportunities ojien to foreign immigrants in this industry and to 
iuduconieiits offered: 

It Hcoms that a auluiion of ihu bnet-augar industry in tho TTnitotl States ia dependent upon a olasa 
of foreign laborora which are at tiiia time only t<H> aoaroe. Out* cotnpany is using every endeavor to 
t'lieoumge such imiuigrauta to come liere, either from ai>road or from some other ^lart of the United 
Slates. 

'i'liis location is a very fortunate one, in that we a^^, bocautm of our isolntod position, enabled to pay 
sticli liigh prices fur beets that are grown here. This groat valley is surrounded by a still greater 
mining region which must he aup])lieu with farm products and with sugar, for all of whioli we receive 
the very highest prices. Our plans change with oiir niwds, and our procedure of to-day may change 
for to-moirow, oven us the one of to-day is vaatly diflerent from Ihoso of a few weeks jiast. 

Wo have beon olferiug our houao'‘,lund, an«l water, free of rout, to people wlio would grow beets for 
us. This laud, however, will soon be gone, yot wo liavo not reached the capacity <>f largo factory, 
and for tho coming year wo iiiay lie in a puaition to make olTera similar to tliui which we made this 
spring, hut w<' can not say to-day that we will. Therefore \v« can only untline in a general way what 
wo can and will do fVir immigrants. 

Wo have not nuule an organir.od eflort to bring foroignera to tliis place. 

It would seem to us that in order to formulate and curry out successfully some i>lau of this sort, it 
would he mx'cBHary lor us t«» purohaso a large hmly of land and hold intact until some definite move- 
mont be made to bring here na a whole a groat colony. In this respect we would have to determine 
dotinituly wheucii these pisiple would conio. what thoir wishes would he. and their tinanoial ability. 

Last >ear Mr_, who wuh then aecretary of this comjiony, wont to Germany, his old 

home, ami, so it is underst«sHl, at|.emp1,i‘d to secure a colony. None, however, was brought to this 
country, and as he has hec.ome iieavily intorestud in another plant m this State, and as we have uot 
heard of th('German colony coming, the mlerouco is tlmt he did not succeed. Such a plan is far- 
reaching ami l»ir<l to work out. 

rhls comjiauy siarteil in a small way this year by ntirchusing about 2,0U0 acres of the liest land in 
this country and Is otTeniig it as JH^r the inclosou circular letter. In a very tew days we were 
fiooded « ith apnlh-atioiiB from people without nu>aus, and It become ncrossary for us to issue our oir- 
<5nlar letter of April (3 and to adiiero to ite terms. 

Tlio only isiople that we liavo soenred are those from Utiih and various parts of (^lorado and her 
h(>rd<“r States. 

We would think that a good plan would be to go into «ngar-heet districts of Germany and try to 
secure settlers. 

From tho writer's experience of a few months in the business, it is very apparent that the people 
wiio grow beets must ho taken care of from tho voty tirst, and this paternalism is, in nil probability, 
iuoT«j necessary witli loreiguerii than with our people. 

One thing to bo considerud is that of ilie wishes of those |MM>)ile relative to the purchase of homes. 
Abroad they are tenants and the-dcscoudanto of tenants. 

It is observed tliat after p('ople oequire a small competence growing hoots, they leave the arduous 
work for soiuetliliig lightor, and unless the company owns the land, thereby being able to put upon it 
other ]»ftoplo who must come and start, in life, it finds iisidf without a supply of boots for Us factory, 
and without ground upon which to pliwe pe<»plo who ari' willing grow Inis supply. 

It is not to he aeeumed that it is our desire that these iieople should iilways remain our tonaula, for, 
after being on ourhtud uwJiilo, wo would expect that they wouhl bo fi’ee and independent to buy some 
of the cheap land which is ollerod for sale, and thereby own their i*wn homes. That is doeiraule for 
the general good of tlie coniinunit^'. and there are splendid opportimitios for iminigrants in this wan¬ 
ner to acquire holm's for tliomselvcs in a few years. The action of our cotnpany would he to bridge 
over for those pt'ojde tlmt period of necessity In whh’.h they must live, and in which they will 
doubtless he ablelu accumulate a iit-tie monoy, and eventually become landowners themselves. We 
would not ho afraid of those few, h*r, with a colony started, others from tho same locality in tho old 
ctmntry would ho cowing continually, and filling the places of tho first arrivals who might go upon 
their own holdiiige. 

•The above letter, it will be noted, brin^ into view very clearly the following 
points of eBpocial intereut with regard to the foreigner in Bngar>beet culture: P''irat, 
the evident ueceHsity of more or Icbh mmtrol hy tlie factory of individual growers, 
to which foroignera are more likely to aubmit kindly than American farmers; Hecond, 
the tendency of growers to leave this industry as soon as they have earned a little 
money at it; third, the consequent dependence by the factory upon a clasB of tenant 
laborerB, who, like the newly arrived foreign immigrants, are without mnch money 
and arc making a start in life. 

The reproBentativo of another company writes that they have not tried to get 
foreign immigrants as settlers, but have endeavored to induce Eastern fanners to 
settle on their land and have succeeded fairly well. At least enough families were 
secured to care for the beets during the present season, and no encouragement could 
h&givon to intending settlers until the coming year. 

Still another beet-sugar concern heard from reports that, as their factory is located 
in a well-settled district, it is not thoir intention to do any colonizing. The repre¬ 
sentative of the company says: 

Tho only labor we have made any effort to secure thus far haa been Ratslan famillea whc' an more 
or lean familiar with beet culture, whom we expect to draw from the western portion of Ifebraska in 
limited numbirs. 


607a-37 
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TiioRO famiiieH on Ihmr urrivu] hero oonirat^i witit the growers in rarioim looalitioH for iloiug the 
hHTid work on the be(M crop. Many of thuin engage at a atipnlated price per acre t-o do thin work, 
wijih’ others liiro by the day. 

A.s our company i» not planting any oonBlderuWe acreage of itn own, w© aro only able to bring in 
thin labor to OMHist 1 he growers in the handling of their crop. 

Not directly for the piiqtose of colonizing foroigners in the rural dietricta, but 
indirectly doing bo, are th<i land <“olonioH of the Salvation Army, in Amity, ProworH 
County, Colo., and Montcroy County, Cal. Those colonioH were founded to make 
lionioB for “ the worthy poor of our great cities,’^ according to the circular issued by 
the army, and as many foreigners fail within that class, the coloniee will naturally 
be of consiciorable assistance to them. 

Tlio colony at Amity is ostahliBln^d on 1,938 acres of irrigated land, not far from a 
large beet-sugar factory, which c(mtracts to pnroli^o from the colonists at remunera¬ 
tive prices all the sugar hoets they can grow. About 160 colonists are now settled 
here. 

Most of the colonists understand farming. Those who do not are skillod artisans. 
SchoolhouHCS, a large orphanage, and n “Workingmen's Sanitarium^' are built, or 
about to bo. I'he colonists are assisted with loans, etc., to purchase implements, 
stock, etc., and are given time to pay for their land. The enterprise is supported 
by interest-hearing Imnds secured by mortgage on the lauds. 

Reports fr(jm representative farmers in this Slate are few in numbers (see table, 
p. 637), but ^'.present the dift'erout parts of the State. They show the presence of 
the sugar-beet industry, ai»d abundant opportunity for married men and their wives 
and children on the farms. Foreign farmers and farm laborers are noted in all of 
the counties but 1, and in 3 Swedes or Cermans are said to he preferred as laborers.' 
In 3 there arc said to be upportunltios for immigrants who do not speak English. 


OrrOBTUNlTlKS KOK TKKANCY AN!> OWNRUfilllK 

(Reported by representative farmers.) 

PuowERR CoHN'n’.—I'^arms may bo rented on shares. Tenant pays half cro]> if land¬ 
lord fumishes seed; ono-tlurd of crop if he furnishes seed himself. 

<')TKUo County, —There are good opj»ortunitieB for renting. Farms are usually 
rented on shares. Alfalfa crop, one-half goes to owner; other crops, ouo-tliird to 
owner. As to purchasing laud while hiring out, any man has a obant-e. 1 started 
in that way myself. 

Arai’amor County.— There aro many good opportunities for tenants if they are 
good, industrious people. They get one-tuird to one-half of the crop. The opportu¬ 
nity for purchase while hiring out is good. T got my start in that way. 

dEFFERSON COUNTY,—Opportunities for renting are good for practical farmers. 
The tenant g<^ts one-half the crop with seed furnished, or two-thirds of the crop if 
lie fumishes the se(^d himself. Good opportunities for purchase for an energetic, 
practical iriaii; none for drones, 

Larimer County, —Good'opportunitiee for tenants who arc able to furnish their 
own tools. Terms are usually a share of the crops as rent, one-half to two-thirds. 
There are reasonably good opyiortunitien for purchase, 

Arizona. 

(See table, p. 63H.) 

liepresentative farmers in only 3 counties reported as to agriotiltural condi¬ 
tions—Cochise, Maricopa, and Yuma. Farming in the 2 latter counties is done 
with the aid of irrigation. Maricopa County contains the Salt River Valley, where 
some 260,000 acres arc now under cultivation, reclaimed from the desert by means 
of irrigation. The settlement is about 10 years old. Labor is in great demand, 
especially in hay and fruit liarveHt. 

In Maricopa Countyave said to be many Scandinavian farmers, some quite wealthy. 
In Yuma are a few Gerniau farmers. In none of the 3 counties are European farm 
laborers spoken of, but 2 of the 4 farmers reporting thought there were good open¬ 
ings for immigrants. 

Under the desert-laud act, land may be entered for $1.25 an acre by citizens of the 
United States, who also are or intend to become citizens of the State or Territory in 
which land is entered, on condition that they intend to reclaim the tract of land 
applied for by conducting water thereon. 


< Oroaps of ItsUui truck farmers are found near Denver and Pueblo. See p. — of this report. 
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OPI»ORTlINlTIES KOH TENANCY AN1> OWNERSHIP. 

(Reported by representative farmerfl.) 

OocHisK County. —Very ^ood opportuiiities for a few to rent for a mone^ rent or 
on shares. If he is a practical farmer, a poorinaii wonld probably do well in trying 
to purchase. 

Maricopa County. —There are plenty of good opportunities for renting, but some 
capital is needed, and there are good opportunities for purchase. A good many 
Scandinavians and Mexicans have bought lanns. Other nationalities are fairly well 
represented. (2) There are good opportunities fur renting arid ^ood land can be had 
at all times. This is an irrigated country. Land with water is worth $20 an acre. 

Yuma County. —There is good opportunity for renting. There is plenty of vacant 
land, with water. As to }nircha 80 , there are good ebanoes. Lana is worth about 
$25 an acre, with a water right. 

Ctaii. 

(Krio liable, p. lilt!!.) 

Farming in this State is carried on mostly on small farms, worked by the owners 
and their families. Few laborers are hired. Many of these small farmers are of 
loroigu birth—Knglish, German, .Scandinavian, Swiss, and Dntcli; and there are also 
soino farm laborers of these nationalities. Italian truck farmers are found near Salt 
Lake City.* 

The roprosentative farmers heartl from seeiii to be pretty well agreed that there is 
little or no opportunity for fmdgn imniigrantH who do not speak English. 

(HTOUTUNITIKn KOU TKNANCY AN!> OWNEURim*. 

(It(iport<Kl by representative fanners.) 

Wasiuniiton County. —There is hut little, if any, opportunity for renting in this 
county and few opportunities for purchase on easy terms. (2) Chances l(>r renting 
are limite<l. There is n fair opportunity for starting in inrlependeut farming ibr 
inlelligout, active workers by locating on goo<l uplantl. 

(lARFiKM) County. —'I'hore are opporliiuitles to rent on a variety of terms and 
good chances for starting independent farming. 

Waynk County. —Farms arc rented on shares from year to year, rarely for any 
longthenod time. 

8KVIRU County. —There are no opportunities for renting hero, but the obaucos 
for starting intlej»endent farming are fairly good. 

Sanpkte County. —Thort? are no opportunities for renting and not very good 
chances for setting up iu independent farming. A man wonld have better facilities 
in Oregon or Idaho. Some have gone to Idaho froui here and others would go if 
they conld sell for any reasonable tigure. 

MlULARl) County. —There is very little chance to rent. Terms, on shares. There 
is little opportunitv for starting in independent farming. 

JUA» County. —There would bo a few opportunities to rent. Kach man nsually 
does his own work, 'i’here would bo no opportunity for starting in independent 
ifarming for a man without money. 

Caruon County. —The chances for a poor man to (establish himself in independent 
farming are good. 

Salt Lake County. —There are very few opportunities for renting in Salt Lake 
County, as many of onr own children have to go to Idaho and Wyoming and other 
places. 

Werkr County. —There are few opportunities for renting, and terms are about 
one-half the produce, with seed and team furnished. There are very good oppor¬ 
tunities for purchase, however, on easy tvrniH. 

Boxelder County. —Little opportunity for strangers to rent farms. If tenant 
famishes team, tools, and seed he gets two-thirds of the crop. If all is furnished 
lie gets one-^ird of the crop. The chances for an immigrant to establish himself in 
independent farming are not very encouraging. Old residents take all the oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Washington. 

(See table, p. 641.) 

The wonderful development of this State has been a work shared in by many 
foreign settlers. Reports from representative farmers on both sides of the Cascade 
Mountains show foreign farmers and farm laborers in every county heard from. 


1 See p. 503 of this report. 
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'riiem^ arc English; Irish, Sootoh, GermanH; ScaDdinavians, FinuS; Rnssians, Italians; 
and French. The Russians are German-Uussiaus; from the Valley of the Volga 
mainly. Many of those people are to ba found in the Northwest. In one county 
heard from in this State German-RaHHiaiis make up 25 to 30 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation. All of the farmers but ouo say that there are chances for newly arrived 
inimigrants. Labor is scarce in the State and wages high. Mills and camps draw 
labor from the farms, so that farm labor is always in great demaud. 

Tho State is as yet sjjarsely settled. Population density is as yot only 7.7 to tho 
S(^uare mile; and there is Government land to ho had. 

Ori’OUTUNITJKS FOR TKNANfJY AN1> OWNEHSIIIl’. 

(Reported by representative farmers.) 

Klicicitat County.—G rain farms, giving one-third of grain at the thrasher, or 
one-half when owimr furnishes seed and team. Good opportunities to pur<’haBe on 
paytiK^nts while hiring out. Several liave done so. Cau take up land and chop and 
sell <‘ord wood for a start. 

WallaWAM.A CotJ.STY.—Good opportuoitios to rent, giving one-third of th<' crop. 
Good for purchase for man of energy and sound judgment. 

Ai>ams ConNTY.—Few opportunities for suiting. Country is m^w and persons 
wifli means sutficient to own tenant’s outfit csui do better by taking up new lauds 
for themselves. Easy to purchase. This section of the country lias been settled 
under more adv'erso conditions than exist to-day. 

SroKANK County.— (rood opportunities for either crop or cash rental. A man 
who wants to work and farm ( an do so if he will work at whatever comes up, such 
as cutting wood. 

l)ou<}j.AH County. —Can rent lan<l for one-third crop, tenant furnishing every¬ 
thing; owner furnishing teams and seed, one-half crop. J..and is cheap, $5 to $H an 
acre. (Jon be purcbascu while purchaser is hiring out if ho is enorgctic. 

KriTiTAH County.—N ot very good opportunities for renting. Writer knows of 
no case where a mnn has purchased a farm while hiring out. 

Clarkk ( ottnty. —Fairly good for tenancy at one-half iTop. Fair for purchase. 

Tiiuhkton County.—W hat are called “brush ranches” {j»artly cleared) can bo 
had for a tnllo over cost of taxes and repairs. Good farms on halves or at 3 to 5 per 
coni of value. As to purchase on easy terms, a man of energy and good sense, with 
a thrifty family, will soon own a good homo clear. 

Oregon. 

(Sec table, p. 643.) 

Oregon is less densely po])nl.vtod than Washington and is growing less rapidly; 
but representative formers report good cbaiicos for immigrants. Many foreign farm¬ 
ers are settled in the State, From one neighborhood it is reported that about two- 
thirds of tUo farmers are Germans. This ]>oople seems to pretlominate; hut there 
are also Scandinavians, Swiss, DuU'-h, English, Scotch, and Irish. Many of these, 
now independent farmers, started as very poor men.^ There arc also many foreign 
farm laborers, although one farmor states that most foreigners in his neighborhood 
are independent farmers. It is natural to suppose, whore land is so cheap, that the 
foreign immigrant will try rather to w'ork land of his own than hire out, or will 
hire out only until he has saved enough money to buy land. 

OPPORTUNITlEe FOR TENANCY ANh GWNKRSUIP. 

(Reported b}' representative i'armers.) 

Douglas County. —Land can be rented for a grain or cash rent. Grain rent., one- 
third of the product; cash, about $2.50 an acre. There are very favorable oppor¬ 
tunities for jmrehase. A man enn find a piece of vacant land anci work out enough 
to make a living while improving and getting started with stock. 

Marion County.—(1) There are good opportunities for renting. Tenant gives 
ono-third of the grain received in the sack, he furnishing all of the seed and doing 
ail of the work. Opportunities are not good for anyone paying for a farm unless be 
can make a payment of at least one-third down. (2) There are many farms to let. 
The tenant furnishes seed and team, giving one-third of the crop in bushel or hay in 
stack or barn, and gets house and garden free. There are many farms for sale on 
time payments, but one-fourth or oue-third must be paid down. The purchaser 


< Soe note 6, table. 
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can not depend on hiring out. In fruit neighborhoods a few men can get work with 
teams. 

Clackamas Coukty. —In renting, if the tenant furnishes team and seed he gives 
ono-third of the crop for rent; if the landlord furnishes everything the toriant pays 
one-half of the crop or its estimated cash value. As to purchasing laud while hiring 
out, a great many do that. I did myself to begin with. I now have 300 acres 
adjoining the city of Portland. 

Yamhill County. —There are not many chances for renting at present. Well- 
known and good tenants can al ways got farms to rent at one-third of the crop in tield 
or delivered. Any man of steady, d,ecent habits who can and will work and knows 
how cau always got a start as an indejmudeut farmer, as there is much <^hoap land 
awaiting improvement. If prices of crops were right, the owners would give a inau 
a show to live. He ought not to «;ome, however, without some ready money. 

Tillamook Coun i'Y. —There are good opportunities to become a tenant farmer at 
one-third of tlie crops as rent. Astopnrcliasiiiglaud on payments while hiring out, 
this has not been d(me here; but 1 see no reason why a man endeavoring to do this 
would not liave every ojiportnnity now, as farm lands are for sale on time payments. 

Wasiiinoton County. —'Fhe supply of tenant farmers is small. When grain 
farming is i»rarticed the owner I’eceives ono-third of the grain. Tenants on dairy 
farms receive one-half of the product and one-half of the increase in stock, tho 
owner furnishing tlic cows and lialf of the feed. As to success in establishing one's 
self in independent fanning, it all depends on management, us improved laud within 
20 miles of Portland is valued at from $30 to $50 an acre. 

California. 

(See table, p. 645.) 

Koprosontativc farmers from 4 southern and 5 northern oonnties speak of foreign 
farmers as found in all. There are, as everywhere, Germans and Swedes. There 
are also Knglish, (Scotch, Swiss, and Danes. Mexicans are mentioned in 1 southern 
county. Portuguese are found In 2 northern <5ountieB. In Alameda County (in 
which Alameda and Oakland arc^ situated) the foreign farmers are mostly Portu 
gueso. I’here ur»^ said to bo 36,000 of them in the county. All are independent 
fanners and fruit growers. 

Italians are noted iti fSanta Harbara (hmnty (southern) and Sonoma ('ounty 
(northern). It is said of the Italians in tho former location that they select cheap 
lauds on the canyons ami foothills. In preceding pages of this re}>ort ‘ will be 
found a full desi^riptiou of tho wiuo-raakmg colony of Italians in Sonoma County 
and an account of Italian agriculture in the State in general. 

Farmers in tho southtiru part of tlui State (see table, p. —) are evenly divided oh 
to chances for iiumigrauts; 2 think there arc few or none, 2 think the chances good. 
Farmers in tho uorthorn counties, however, are almost unanimous in claiming that 
there is at present no room for iiuiuigrants. 

Some interesting data from tho Twelfth Cenflus have been recently presented by 
ailvocutes of irrigation that may Indicate why immigrants are wanted in tho south 
rather more than iu tho north. It was shownfrom the census figures that while the 
State as a whole had increased 22.7 per <5eut daring tho last ten years, the thirteen coast 
ouunties had gained 25 per cent, the Sacramento Valley 4 per cent, the San Joaquin 
Valley 251 per cent, the mountain districts 9 per cent, and tho southern oountieR 47 
nor cent. The claim is made that agricultural development is at a standstill except in 
irrigated regions. The growth of tho coast counties, such as it is, is attributed to 
the growth of cities. The Sacramento Valley, a large farming region, shows only 
9 per cent increase, and the increase of the San Joaquin Valley, a fine agricultural 
region, is unsatisfactorily small. Tho mountain counties are largely mining and 
pastoral, which fact accounts for their slow CTowth. The only high rate of increase 
is iu tho seven southern counties, and in the four well-irrigated oountios of Los 
Angelos, Orange, Sau Pornardiuo, and Riverside the gain is 67i per oent. 

On irrigated lauds, in fruit farming and other sorts of fanning, there would evi¬ 
dently he an opening for thrifty foreign farmers aud laborers. 

The (Salvation Army hfia started a colony at Romie, Monterey County, in the val¬ 
ley of the Salinas, whore they own 519 acres of land and have settled 70 colonists, 
l^or ail account of their plans and methods and tho connection of their colonization 
scheme with foreign immigrants see under **Colorado^’ in this reiiort. This colony, 
like the one iu Colorado, is situated in the neighborhood of a large sugar-beet 
factory. The land is irrigated. About $30,000 has already been expended on 
impij:'>voment8 here. 


* Pago 500 following. 

> Imperial Farmer, Los Aagelee, Cal., Vol. I, No. 4, p. 3. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR TENANCY AND OWNERSHIP. 

(Keporied by reprosent^itivo farmers.) 

San Diego County. —There are ranches for rent, but a man must understand the 
fruit business in order to succeed. Managers of ranches get $40 a month. There is 
plenty of opportunity to purolianc laud on easy terms and payments. 

Riverside County, —Many men now own valuable property who commenced 
with nothing a few years ago, by saving wag^, paying on installments, and improv¬ 
ing gradually while yet earning wages. 

San Hernardino County’. —Not very good opportunities for renting. Poor men 
of thrifty and industrious habits can establish themselves in independent forming. 

Ventura County. —(1) Opp<»rtunitie8 for renting and purchase are very poor. 
(2) Cpportnuiiios for renting are not good, hut oi^portunities for purchase are good, 

San ta Uarraka County, —Very few tenants. Farms are nearly all managed \>y 
the owners, whether the farms are large or small. As regards purchase, occasionally 
a small place can be found at a reasonable )>rico, but all the bust laud is held at sneu 
a high iiguro that a itian cun not make the interest by daily labor on the farm. 

Stanislaus County. —Anyone knowing bow to raise sweet potatoes or such crops 
can rent land with water, giving as rent one-lUth to one-seventh of the crop. Wheat 
tenants give one-third of the crop. There will be plenty of land for sale, at moderate 
prices, for several years here and in tbe adjacent Modesto district! Land hero sells 
for $30 to $40 an acre; half down, nsually. 

Alamei>a (Jounty. —There are few o])portnnities for routing laud in this vicinity. 
It would not bo a<lvisable, although many small 4 to 10 acre places are ranched by 
Portuguese. Opportunities for purchase arc good, for fai’mers can always find work 
away from their places in the orchards and fields. This is the way the Portuguese 
have filled up tlio country here. 

Sonoma County.—O pportunities for renting are good, but no stated terms. 
OpportnuitieM for purchase are good also. 

Kldorado County, —There is a litth*. tenant farming done here. Considerable 
deeded laud can be bought cheap and on the installment plan. As to living by hiring 
out, that is uncertain. 

SuAflTA County. —'riiero aro no opportunities for renting, and the chances for 
purchase are not good. 
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, JfEW HAMPSHIHE. 

(D6iiBit7 of population: 1890, 41.8; 1900, 45.7; increase. 9.3 percent. Seven counties, southern and central parts of the State] 
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. »More could find work, if they wished to. ^JTot stated whether summer or winter. 

Irst year, $10 a month with hoard. <Our farms are not half tilled for want of laborers. 
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fDonsity of poptilation: 1890, 15i.O; 1900, 187.3; increase, 21.7 per cent. Three counties, center of the State.] 
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NEW YORK. 

{Deusity of population: 1890.126.0; 1900, 152.6. increase, -Zl.l per cent. Twelve counties.] 
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XEW JERSEY. 

[Density of population: 18tW, 192.0; 1900,250.3- increase. 30,4 per cent. SeTon counties, sonth and center of State.} 
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. PEXXSYLVAXIA. 

(DeDrity of popDiation: 1890, 116.9; 1900. 140.1; increase, 19.9 per cent. Fifteen c«nnlie«. tir-t 
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PENNSYLVANIA—Contlnuea. 
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[Density of popnlation; 1890, 08.3 ■ 1900, 80 1 in. rea-e, 26 per > rut. Fir« tlir-e , onntie,. southwestern part ,.f State; last fonr comities, central part of State.] 
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[Density of population : 1890, 31; 1900, 38; increase, 22.3 per cent. Fifteen counties, all parts of State.] 
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(Density of population: 1890, 16.5, 1900.22.1. IntToaae. 33.8 per cent. Se^fn countlea] 
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Foreigners. Xatireg. Germanf*. Irish. , Not much. 

EugUsh (in order nanieil). 
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KANSAS. 

[Density of population; ISdo, 17.5; 1900, 18 . 0 ; increase 2.0,s,r.ent. First eight .cimties, eastern half ..f Stare; last sic counties, western half of State.) 
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NEBR_:VSKA. 

[Density of population: 1890,13.8; 1900.13.9: increasA o~ .. -b.- t. 

®®86, 0./ per cent. Eighi counties—first tour eastern, last four western.] 
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]Df-iisity of ; 1890,86.0- ‘^900, 94.3: increa**!-, 9.6 ivor r• nt Ulit* fhr‘-«-« ountif^s of the State.] 
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MAHTI.AXI>. 

[Density of popnlation. 1890, 105.7: 1900. 120.7; increase, 14 per cent. Three ponnties.] 
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WEST VlKGrSIA. 

[Density of popolatlon: 1880. 31.0: 1900, 38.9; increase, 25.7 per cent.] 
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SOUTH CAHOI^INA. 

[Density of popolatinn : 1890,38.2: 1900,44.4: increase, 16.4 per cent. Eight counties, first two southern, remainder northern.] 


AittuuUijTUKAE lHaTKiaUTIUK OJ?’ IMAUGKANTS. 





‘ This change will alter tlemanil for labor. Xegroes can not carry on truck and dairy farmiug. * Factory work has made labor scarce, 

t Vegetables and fruit will be in demand on account of growth of cotton mUIs. ‘ Owing to low price of cotton. 

* Summer, without board. 


































































{Deuftity of popnlation • 1890,31.2; 1900,37.5; mcreaae. 20.6 per cent. Fourteen c<iiiiitu*5. representing all parts of the State.] 
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counties, representing all parts of the iState but extreme south.] 
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KEKTrCKT. 

[Deoaltv of population: 1890, 40.5; 1900, 53 7; lncre»»f, 15.5 per cent. ] 
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[Denaitj- of jiopiilation- 1890, 29.4; 1900, 35.3; i.icrease, 20 0 per cent.] 
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[Density of popnlation: 1890,27^: 1900,38.5; iocrease, 20.3 per cent. J''ir6tseTeD coanties, eoutherc half; last fire coontips, northern half.] 
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[Denaitj- of jiopiilation- 1890, 29.4; 1900, 35.3; i.icrease, 20 0 per cent.] 
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[Density of popuUtion: 1890, 24.6; 1900, 30.4; inoreane, 23.5 per cent, p„i,he,, sonthern part of State, last five parlahea. northern part of State.] 
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[Densitj of population: 1890, 8.5; 1900, ll.g. increase, 36.4 per cent. Five counties on the Brasos River.] 
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[Density of ptjpwlatioii* 189U, 2.6; 1900, 3.4; increase, 32.2 per cent.] 
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[Density of popnlatioQ: 1890,5.3; 1900, 7.7; increase, 46.4 per cent. First six countieseasr of Cascade Mountains, last two west of Cascade Mountains ] 
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CAUPORNIA. 

[Dei.sityofpapulation:l«K),7.8; 1900, 9.5; increase, 22.7 per cent. First eoathem coanties; last five northern coantiee.] 
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OHAPTBB XL 

IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION AND ITS WORKINGS. 

A. THE ALIEN CONTRACT-LABOR LAW. 

T^e Feileral legislation rcHtrinting iininigratioii is not a single consistent act of 
legislation, but it is a series of acts iubled one to another during the past 25 years. 
It 18 therefore ambiguous and conflicting a.t many points, since portions of tlie ear* 
without being repealed, have been given a new eonstrmdion by later laws. 
1 his makes the enforcement of the law often adiilicnlt matter. The law, especially 
as apjilied to contract laltorers, docs not accomidish the ends expected by the public 
and the laboring clusscs of the country. * 

It is inijioHsible to umlorstaud tbe weakness of the contraetdabor law without 
understanding first that «t tbo basis of the itntnigrntion laws there lies a curious 
contradiction. The earlier Jaws enacted by Congress—those of 1875 and 1882—were 
designed to exidndo the vicious, tbe criminal, ana the jiuuper, those avIio would not 
or could not support themselves, 'i'he next laws, the anti-contract labor laws of 
1886, 1887, and 1888, practically sought to exclude those who liad the forethought 
to provide that on lauding hero they would find a sure me.ans of supporting them- 
solves. The earlier laws exidude the worst, tho later laws exclude the best. Th^ 
coiise(|uonce is that the immigrant must summon all his ingenuity and subterfuge 
to dodge tbo two extnuues. lie strives to show that he cun support himself, and lie 
strives to show that ho does not know of any job by which lie can support himself. 
If he can not 8up]>ort himself he is sent liack os liable to become a public charge. 
If ho has provided beforehnnd for self-support lie is sent back as liable to displace 
American workmen. Tbe immigration inspectors are therefore reduced to a queer 
predicanumt. They must discover, first, whether the immigrant is sound in body and 
mind—that is, whether ho can compete succesHftilly for a living with American work¬ 
men. If so, they admit him. They mustdiscover, secondly, whether be really has a 
prospect of finding work, and then^hy of competing with American workmen. If 
so, they exclude him. 'I’licy exclude him if lie can not or will not compote with 
American workmen, an<l tli<*y exclude him 'f he gives tho host of all evidence that 
he will compete successfully with American workmen. On tlm face of the law the 
contradiction Hoems inexplicable. But if we look into its history and the conditions 
surrounding its adoption, we can see a sane explanation. 'J'he alien contract-labor 
law was enacted almost solely at tho demand of organized labor. Organized labor 
meets its test at tho critical point of a strike or a lockout. At such a crisis tbe issue 
turns solely on the ability of tho employer to find workmen who will take the places 
of his former emiiloyecs, tiio unions may have fortified themselves by oou- 

trolling tho American labor market, they often saw themBelves attacked in the rear 
and utterly routed by a block of immigrants suddenly imported by the employer - 
from abroad or by his agent from Ellis Island. With wages in Europe only one-half. 
or one-third of tlie corresponding grades in America a foreign solicitor would he 
oveiTun by a]iplicaut8 on the promise of prepaid transportation and immediate 
employment. To meet this unfair oompetition tlie labor iinioDB, and especially the 
Knights of Labor, secured through Congre.Ms specific legislation known as the alien 
contract-labor law of 1885, with tho amendments of 1886 and 1888. There had 
already been established by the Chinese exclusion act of 1882 a precedent for the 
exclusion of immigrants whose amazingly low standard of living and equally 
amazing industriousness had enabled them wholly to displace American workmen 
whenever they entered in competition. But in tho cose of the Chinese there were 
other considerations not found in dealing with European immigrants. Tho Chinese 
were of a distinct race :ind religion, imaciiuainted with representative institutions, 
not bringing their families, expecting to retoni to their native land, and while 
temporarily oere resorting to low practices and filthy abodes. The .excitement and 
determination of practically the ontiro population of the Paciilc coast loft no alter¬ 
native except absolute exclusion. The case of the Europeans was not so nnmitigated* 
The great majority at that time wore coming from countries closely related to our 
own in ancestry, language, literature, religion, and representative government. 
Those countries were indeed the fatherland of America. It could not for a moment 
he considered that, against our own races coming from the lands of our origin, any 
sweeping exclusion ouuld bo adopted. Any restriction which could hope for ^option 
must be a specific protection against a definite recognized evil. This evil existed and 
came prominently to view. It was the artificial immigration induced by employers 
for the purpose of breaking labor organizations. Immigrants of our own race who 
came hero on their own motive or on the reprosentatiou of friends and relatives were 
especially exempted f^rom the operation of the law. Tho first law, that of 1886, 
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applied only to thoee Amerioan employers who indaoed alien immigration. Section 
1 reads as follows: 

It shall be ntUawfol fbr any person, oonapony, pu't&ersblp, or corporation, in any manner whatso- 
ever, to prepay the tnOMportation, or in any way assist or encourage the importation or miration of 
any alien or aliens, any foreigner or foreigners, into the United States, its Territories, or the District of 
Columbia, under contract or agreement, parol or si^ial, express or implied, made previous to the 
Importation nr migration of sunh alien nr aliuns, foreigner or lorelgners, w perform iabot' or service of 
any kind in the United States, its Territories, or ^e district of Colombia. 

Section 2 declared that such contracts should he ^^ntterly void and of no efeot.^^ 

Section 3 imposed a heavy fine upon the importer or solicitor of immigrants. It 
declared that— 

every person, partnership, company, cr corporation violating the provisions of section 1 shall forfeit 
and payfor every suab oneusetiie sum of one thousand dollars, which may be sued for and recovered 
by the United States or by any porsuii who shall first bring his action tuerefor, including any such 
alien or fortdgnor who may be a party to ony such contract or agreement, ns debts of like amonut aru 
now recovered in the circuit courts of the United States, tbo proceeds to bo paid into the Treasury of 
the United States; and separate suits may he brought for each tilien or foreigner being u party to such 
contract or agreement aforesaid. 

Sectiou 5 imposed a fine of $500 and imprisouiuont of six months on the master of 
any vessol who should knowingly bring to this country a prohibited alien contract 
laborer. 

Bv an amendment adopted October 19, 1888, it waa provided that the Secretary 
of too Treasury (should) pay to an informer who fiirnishos original iifformation that 
the law has boon violated such a share of the penalties recovered as he may deem 
reasonable and j ust, not exceeding 60 per centum, where it appears that the recovery 
was had iu oon8e<]nenco of the infurmation thus famished.” 

The law as enat^ted in 1885 was seriously defective. In the first place. It applied 
only to the importer of contract laborers and not to the immigrant. This defect 
was attempted to bo amended in 1887 by a clause which, liberally interpreted, strikes 
also at contract laborers, and cumtuauded that they should bo sont back to the 
nation to which they belong and from wlicni^ they come.” 

In so far as the law has boon efiectivo it has been due to this clauae which gives 

E owor to deport the immigrants. Owing to the strict coustruction of the law there 
avo boon very few cases in which the importer was fined. But there have been 
over 8,000 deemed contract laborers sent back by the immigrant inspectors. The 
reasons for the difference are plain. The prosecution and conviction oi the importer 
depends upon district attorneys and judges, who must necessarily follow the strict 
rales of evidence and must hold themselves to exact definitions oi a contract. But 
tbo deportation of an immigrant turns upon the circumstantial evidence presented 
to administrative authorities and the inferences which may be drawn therefrom. 

By the law of 1894 (which appeared as a section iu the sundry civil appropriation 
act) the decision of the appropriate immi^ation or customs officers,^’ if adverse 
to the admission of an alien of the excluded classes ^’’shall he final, unless reversed 
on appeal to the Secretary of the TreasuryPrior to the enactment of this law in 
1891 the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury iu ordering deportations was 
not specific. It was only implied in the amendment of 1887, above mentioned, pro* 
hlbitingthe landing of alien contract laborers. Upon the strength of this implied 
power the courts held that the action of Congress In giving discretionary power to 
an administrative officer is constitutional. 

We have, then, two broad divisions to a discuraiou of the alien contract-labor 
law: First, the inteimretation placed upon the law by the courts, affecting mainly 
the Importer; second, the administration of tho law by the Treasury Department, 
i^eoting mainly the exclusion and deportation of alleged contract laborers. 

Preliminary to such a discussion we shall find it necessary to discover exactly the 
classes of aliens who, in the oontemplation of the law, are to bo excluded, and such 
other classes as are excepted and are therefore permitted to land and go to work, 
even though coming under contract. 

B. EXCEPTBB CLASSES OF ALIEH CONTRACT LABOREES. 

In the first place, the courts have interpreted the terms of the laws so as to give 
to the importer of alien contract labor the benefit of every doubt. By this rule of 
interpretation tho law is not to be construed literally. 

The statute in question la highly penal, and moat be ao conatmod as to Mng within ita condemna** 
tion only those who are shown by the direct and positive averTsenta in thedeo&atlon to beembnoed 
within the terms of the law. It will not be so construed as to Inolade oases which, although within 
the letter, are not within the spirit of the law. (U. 8. v. Qay, 80 F., 254; 05 F., 227.) 

Holding, as the courts have done in oertaln cases, to what they consider to be 
the spirit of the law even though contrary to its letter when the contract laborer is 
involved, and also holding in other oases to the letter of the law when the importer 
is conomied, we find that the original acts and amendments of Congress are subjeot 
to the following exceptions and exemptions: ^ 
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1. Aliem not immlgranti.—The genoral law on immigration applied in terms only 
to **alien immigrants/^ and oonaequently prior to I8M tbo ooura held that other 
olS^s of aliens who enter the country, not being immigrants, did not come under 
the excluding sections. As regards contract laborers, this ooTers the following 
classes: 

(^a) Canadians.—A ll persons who come across the bwder firom Canada to perform 
daily labor and return at night, even though th^ be under contract. In United 
States V. Michigan Central R^lroad Company (49 F., 365, Deo. 10, 1891) it was held 
by Justsce Wallaoe that a clerk of the railro^ company living in Canada but work* 
ingin the company's office at Suspension Bridge^'was not an immigrant becanae 
ho did not come here intending to acquire a permanent or temporary liome. As he 
did not migrate here the defendant did not encourage his ^migration.' He was not 
imported, nor did the defendant assist in his * importation’ any more than he was 
exported and assisted in his ^exportation/ when he went home at night.” 

While the court acknowledged the casein question might be ^'within the mischief 
which the promoters of the law intended to remedy/’ yet it held that it was ^^not 
within the ordinary import of the words of the statute.” 

It was to meet the alleged mischief occasioned by the foregoing interpretation of 
the law that the workingmen in border towns, like Detroit and Suspension Bridge, 
secured the adoption by Congress of the so-called Corliss Amendment,” as attached 
to the “ Lodge Immigration Bill ” of the Fifty-fonrth Congress, vetoed by President 
Cleveland. This amendment aimed to suppress all day labor by persons retaining 
their residence in a foreign country, whether under contract or not. The amendment 
was 08 follows: 

8rc. 4. Tbat it sball hereafter he imlawfol for any male alien who has not in good faith made hla 
(le(!lar«t]on l>eforo the proper cxinrt of hia intention to beoome a cltiien of the United States to he em¬ 
ployed un any puUic work of the United States, or to come recnlarly or habitually into the United 
Status by laud or water fur the]iur|[iogo ot engaging in any moohanioal trade or mannal labor, for wages 
or snlary, returning from tinio to time to <a foratgu couiiify. 

Sec. 6. That it shall be onhiwful for any pcirson, partnership, company, or corporation knowingly 
to employ any alien coming into tho Uniteu States in violation of the next prec4>aing section of imB 
uot: J'l^vided, That the provisions of this act shall not a)iply to the employment of sailors, deck 
hands or other eiuployoes of veesols, or railroad train hands, suen hh condncUjrs, engineers, brakomen, 
Hreineu, or baggagemen, whoso doties require thorn to pass over tho frontier to reach tho ternilnl of 
their ruu8, or to boatmen or guides on tho lakes and rivers on tho northern borderof tbo United States. 

8sc. 0. '1 hat any violation of tho provisious of sootions 4 and & of this act by any alieu or citizen 
shall be deemed a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine uot exceeding 9SOO, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment, in the disoretion of the court: provided. That all persons conviotod of a vlolaLloii uf 
sootlon 4 of this act shall be deported to tho country ftom whence they came, 

(&) Alien residents.— The general immigration laws originally did not apply, as 
interpreted by the courts, to ^iens already resident here, who temporarily depart 
and return. The terms of the law indicated ’’alien immigrants,” and the courts held 
that aliens who had formerly resided in this country, though they were nnnaturaliEed, 
were residents and not iiniuigrants. (lo re Martorolli, 63 F,, 437, Oct. 13,1894; in re 
Maiola, 67 F., 114, Feb. 2, 1896.) 

The contract labor law forbids the assisting, encouraging, or soliciting the migra¬ 
tion or importation of any alieu, making the migration a necessary element on which 
to ground tho deportation of the contract laborer and the penalty on the importer, 
so that an alien who has resided here did not oome under the prohibition. 

This defect of the law wjw amended by act of August 18, 18W (28 Stat., 390), in so 
far as the deportation of an alien found to be of the excluded classes was concerned, 
by making the decision of the Secretary of the TVeasury dual in the cose of all aliens 
and not merely alien Immigrants, but this amendment probably does not affect the 
importer of alien laborers under contract who might continue to be exempt from 
penalty in case the imported alien were a former resident of the United States. This 
is on the assumption that the courts may continue to insist that the element of migra¬ 
tion must still form the basis of the liability of the importer, ’’migration” being 
interpreted as the first migration to the country. 

(c) Alien Seamen. —Tho master of a tiwsel is required by the act of 1891, section 
10, to return to the country from whence he came any alien immigrants who have oome 
to this country contrary to the prohibitions of the act. The court held in the owe of 
an alien seaman who bad deserted his ship in an American port that the inability of 
the master to secure his arrest and return to the ship exempted the master from the 
penalty of the act (U. 8., ex rel. Anderson v. Burke, 99 F., 896). The court main¬ 
tained that— 

Immlgiatlon laws of the United States mast be given a senaible oonstmotion having reference to 
tiielr parpose, and as so construed they apply only to such aliens as enter or are brought to thle 

country with the intention that they shall MooBie reeidenta thereof. _ 

Those laws have no application to alien seamen who constitute the b<ma nde orew of a vessel xm- 
lag in the ports of the TJnited States and who enter such port® with their ship In tho discharge of the 
diUies of their employment, and without any intention orbeoomlng residents of the country, and the 
master of a vessel can not be subjected to the fine or refusal of his clearance papers provided by the 
act of March 3,1^1, as a penalty for refusing to return upon bis vessel immlgrante of the proniDlted 
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applied only to thoee Amerioan employers who indaoed alien immigration. Section 
1 reads as follows: 

It shall be ntUawfol fbr any person, oonapony, pu't&ersblp, or corporation, in any manner whatso- 
ever, to prepay the tnOMportation, or in any way assist or encourage the importation or miration of 
any alien or aliens, any foreigner or foreigners, into the United States, its Territories, or the District of 
Columbia, under contract or agreement, parol or si^ial, express or implied, made previous to the 
Importation nr migration of sunh alien nr aliuns, foreigner or lorelgners, w perform iabot' or service of 
any kind in the United States, its Territories, or ^e district of Colombia. 

Section 2 declared that such contracts should he ^^ntterly void and of no efeot.^^ 

Section 3 imposed a heavy fine upon the importer or solicitor of immigrants. It 
declared that— 

every person, partnership, company, cr corporation violating the provisions of section 1 shall forfeit 
and payfor every suab oneusetiie sum of one thousand dollars, which may be sued for and recovered 
by the United States or by any porsuii who shall first bring his action tuerefor, including any such 
alien or fortdgnor who may be a party to ony such contract or agreement, ns debts of like amonut aru 
now recovered in the circuit courts of the United States, tbo proceeds to bo paid into the Treasury of 
the United States; and separate suits may he brought for each tilien or foreigner being u party to such 
contract or agreement aforesaid. 

Sectiou 5 imposed a fine of $500 and imprisouiuont of six months on the master of 
any vessol who should knowingly bring to this country a prohibited alien contract 
laborer. 

Bv an amendment adopted October 19, 1888, it waa provided that the Secretary 
of too Treasury (should) pay to an informer who fiirnishos original iifformation that 
the law has boon violated such a share of the penalties recovered as he may deem 
reasonable and j ust, not exceeding 60 per centum, where it appears that the recovery 
was had iu oon8e<]nenco of the infurmation thus famished.” 

The law as enat^ted in 1885 was seriously defective. In the first place. It applied 
only to the importer of contract laborers and not to the immigrant. This defect 
was attempted to bo amended in 1887 by a clause which, liberally interpreted, strikes 
also at contract laborers, and cumtuauded that they should bo sont back to the 
nation to which they belong and from wlicni^ they come.” 

In so far as the law has boon efiectivo it has been due to this clauae which gives 

E owor to deport the immigrants. Owing to the strict coustruction of the law there 
avo boon very few cases in which the importer was fined. But there have been 
over 8,000 deemed contract laborers sent back by the immigrant inspectors. The 
reasons for the difference are plain. The prosecution and conviction oi the importer 
depends upon district attorneys and judges, who must necessarily follow the strict 
rales of evidence and must hold themselves to exact definitions oi a contract. But 
tbo deportation of an immigrant turns upon the circumstantial evidence presented 
to administrative authorities and the inferences which may be drawn therefrom. 

By the law of 1894 (which appeared as a section iu the sundry civil appropriation 
act) the decision of the appropriate immi^ation or customs officers,^’ if adverse 
to the admission of an alien of the excluded classes ^’’shall he final, unless reversed 
on appeal to the Secretary of the TreasuryPrior to the enactment of this law in 
1891 the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury iu ordering deportations was 
not specific. It was only implied in the amendment of 1887, above mentioned, pro* 
hlbitingthe landing of alien contract laborers. Upon the strength of this implied 
power the courts held that the action of Congress In giving discretionary power to 
an administrative officer is constitutional. 

We have, then, two broad divisions to a discuraiou of the alien contract-labor 
law: First, the inteimretation placed upon the law by the courts, affecting mainly 
the Importer; second, the administration of tho law by the Treasury Department, 
i^eoting mainly the exclusion and deportation of alleged contract laborers. 

Preliminary to such a discussion we shall find it necessary to discover exactly the 
classes of aliens who, in the oontemplation of the law, are to bo excluded, and such 
other classes as are excepted and are therefore permitted to land and go to work, 
even though coming under contract. 

B. EXCEPTBB CLASSES OF ALIEH CONTRACT LABOREES. 

In the first place, the courts have interpreted the terms of the laws so as to give 
to the importer of alien contract labor the benefit of every doubt. By this rule of 
interpretation tho law is not to be construed literally. 

The statute in question la highly penal, and moat be ao conatmod as to Mng within ita condemna** 
tion only those who are shown by the direct and positive averTsenta in thedeo&atlon to beembnoed 
within the terms of the law. It will not be so construed as to Inolade oases which, although within 
the letter, are not within the spirit of the law. (U. 8. v. Qay, 80 F., 254; 05 F., 227.) 

Holding, as the courts have done in oertaln cases, to what they consider to be 
the spirit of the law even though contrary to its letter when the contract laborer is 
involved, and also holding in other oases to the letter of the law when the importer 
is conomied, we find that the original acts and amendments of Congress are subjeot 
to the following exceptions and exemptions: ^ 
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members of Congress in debate to find reasons to control or niodifv the statnte.’' 
(Cited IT, S. v. Railroad Co. 91 U. S., TO.) Jndge Wallace took this ground even 
though ho admitted that— 

it was no doubt prlmaril; the object of tbe act to prohibit the introdaotlon of assisted imroigraots, 
brought liere under contracts preTiuusly made by corporations and oaphsUsts to prepay their passage 
and obtain their services at low wages tor liinitM periods of time. It was a measure introduced and 
adrocuted by the trades unions and labor associations, designed to shield the InterestH represented by 
such organizations from the cAbcts of the competition in the labor market of foreigners brought here 
under contracts, having a tendenev to stiniiilabi Iminigration and reduce the rates of wages. Except 
from t he language of thu statuUi there is no reason to suppose a oontratit like tho ])reseut to be M’itinu 
the* viis wliichtiiel'vw was designed to suppress t and it would not be indulging a violent su]iposition 
t4i asstnno that no legislative body iu this c'ountry would have advisedly onoctod a law framed so as 
tt> cover a case like the ])resent. 

After laying down the rule above stated relativ'O to tho intnriirctation of tlie will 
of Congress, Judge Walluco eontinuod: 

Tlie oneonragement of migration prohibited by the tirst section is of aliens under ooutract or agree- 
njent previously made “to )ieriorni labor or Korvio»«of any kind in the United Stnlcs.” Tho oontracds 
wliicli are declared to he void by the second section are contracts “having reference t(» the nerforin- 
an<‘.e of labor nr ser\i<‘(t by any person “ in the ITiiit«d StJiti-s previous to tho luigratinn of the alien. 
The penalty imposed by tliu third section is impostul on tiio )>orsou or c,or])oration encouraging the 
migration of the alien undei a contract or agrneroent previously made “to perform labor or service of 
any kind.” No more compj'ehensive terms could bavo been employed to include every coucetv'ablo 
kind of labor or avocation, M'lmthur of tho liund or brain, in the class of prohibited contracts; and as 
if tnompliasizo and make more explicit the inttuition that the words “labor or service” should not bo 
taken in any restricted sense, they are followiil by the wor<lH “of any kind.” Every kind of industry 
and every oinplojmoiit, nmunul ur intellmitunl. i‘> einbrat'od within the language used. If It wore 
possible to import the narrower mcaniiig tiiun tho natural and ordinary one to tlie language of theso 
sections, tlie terms of the itfth Mection would forbid tbo alteinpt. That section hns a proviso with¬ 
drawing from tho operation oi the act several classes of persons and contracts. Koniignurs rosldiug 
hero temporarily who may engage private acerotarios, uorsons desiring to establish a now industry 
not then exisliiig in tho l'iiitod Stat^ wlio employ skilled workmen thi>rc.iii, domestic servanU. and 
a limited prolcssiomil i-Iiiws are tliereliy e.xempted iroiii its prox isions. The last clause of the proviso 
Is: “Nor shall the jir<»visi«inR of this lict apply to professional actors, artists, lecturers, or singers, uor 
to persons empluvisl strictly as pcrpomil or dotnestic servaute.” If wlt-honl this exception tho act 
wouhi apply to tills class ni' jHirsoiis, because such persons come bore under controi'-ts for labor or 
HorvKin, then clearly it must unjdy tominiaUrs, lawyers, surgeons, Hvchitocls, and all others who labor 
iu any }»rofoBsl<nr.ircalIing. lailcss Congross expectoil the act to ajmly to the excepted classes, there 
was no necessity ior tim provis«i. Tlie ollico of a proviso is genorally to rostraiu an enm^ting clause 
ami to except something which would otherM'iso have been within It. 


Tlio (lootHioii «f Jiulgo Wallace, had it been austaiued by the bich^r court, t^ould 
have been reiiiodied by Cougrcssional action, and this was indeed mtended to bo 
done by tbe act ado]»tbd March 'A, 1891, where it was provided that in addition to 
‘^artistH, actors, lecturers,’^ «tc., tbo cxcludfMl contract laborers sbonld not include 
‘‘juinistors of any relijjioiiH denomination, nor persons belonging to any recognized 
profcHsioD, ii<»r jirofesHors of colleges and aeuiiuarieB.” 

Whetlicr it is preferable to remedy a defective statute by legislative amendment 
or by Judicial interpretation is a question of iiuportaiK^e in the enforcement of tho 
alien contract labor law. Uy succcssjv© decisions of the courts the operations of 
the law iiavo been re.stricted until its efticieucy has been almost oxtiuginshed. 

Tho road for this lino of judicial restriction was opened by the Sapremo Court of 
tho United States in reviewing the foregoing decision of Judge Wallace (U8 IJ. S., 
457). While conceding the strength of Jndge Wallace's reasoning that tho act of 
the Trinity corporation was within tbe letter” of the law of 1885; that **not only 
are the general words ‘labor and service' both used, but also, as it were, to guard 
against any narrow interpretation and emphasize a breadth of meaning, to thorn is 
added ‘of any kind;'” and that the “specific exceptions, among them the profes¬ 
sional actors, artists, lecturers, singers, and domestic servants, strengtbons the idea 
that every other kind of labor aud servioo was intended to l>e reached by tho first 
section;” yet the court laid down certain rnlesfor iuterpietatiou which have made 
it possible lor Ihe courts in later decisions to greatly restrict tho scope of the law. 

First, tho intention of the lawmaUejs: Tbe Supreme Court held that “a thing 
may bo within the letter of the statute and yet not within the statute, because not 
within Its spirit, nor within the intention of its makers. * * * Frequently 
words of general meaning are used in a statute, words broad enough to include an 
aot in (luestion, and yot a consideration of tho whole legislation or of the circum¬ 
stances surrounding its enactment or of tho absurd results which follow from giving 
such broad meaning to the words, makes it unreasonable to believe that the legis- 
•Lators intended to include the particular act.” 

In its effort to ascertain tho intention of Congress the Supreme Court referred to 
the reports of the Senate and House Committees on Education and Labor recommend¬ 
ing the passage of tbe bill. In the Senate report it was said (Congressional Record, 
Forty-eighth Congress, p. 6059): 


The eeueral facta and considerationB which iuduoe tbe committee to recommend the pasBan of this 
bill are Bot forth in the report of tho cximmittee of the House. The corainitt^ report the bill back 
without amendment, althongh there are certain features thereof which might well be changed w 
modified in the hope that the bill may not fail of pneeage during the present hobkiod. Ksp^ially 
would the comirilt.teo have olherwiso rw^oniiucndod amenrtiuent* anbRtltnting fortheexpression labor 
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and Bervice " wherever it ooonra in the hody of the bill, the words “mannal labor or manual aer^ 
loe” as Rufflciently broad to accompliHli tho purooao of the bill, and that such atnendment would 
remove objectioun which a sharp and perhaps unlrlendly criticism may orge to the proposed lefisla* 
tion. The committee, however, believe that the bill in its present form tnll be oonstrued as includ¬ 
ing only those whose labor or service is manual in character, and being very desirous that the bill 
become a law before the a^oumment, have reported the bill without change. 

In the report of the committee of the House it was said (Congressional Becord, 
Forty-eighth Congress, p. 5369): 

It seeks to restrain and prohibit the Imrolgraiion or importation of laborers who would never have 
soon oiir shores hut for the induceiuentH and allurements of the men whoso only object is to obtain 
labor at the lowest possible rate, regardless of the sf'clal and material well being of our own citizens 
and regardless of the ovll conseq^uences which result to American laborers from such Immigration. 
This class of imntigrantH cam noniingabontoiir institutions, and in many instances never oven heard 
of them. Tliey are men whoso passage Is paid by tlie itn]M>rters. They come here nnder contract to 
labor for a (UTtain number of years. They are ignorant of our social condition, and, that tiiey may 
remain so, they are isolated and prevoutod from coming into contact witli Americans. They aro gen¬ 
erally from tlto lowest social stratum, and live upon the coarsost food uud lu hovels of a character 
before unknown 1o the American workman. They, as a rule, do md become citizens aud are certainly 
not a dosirablo ucqalsitiun to the body ]>olit]c. The inevitable tendency of their preseuco among us 
is to degrade Amcrlwm lalmr and to romove it to the level of the imported pauper labor. 

Another t(»t'which the court imposed was the clrcuoistaucos surrounding the enact¬ 
ment of the statute, i, e., tlie evil wliich it was designed to remedy. Herein the 
court indorsed tho statement of Justice Brown (U. S. v. Craig, 28 Fed. Kep., 795, 
798), who said: 

Tho evil here was ** the practice of all large capitalists in this country to contract 
with their ajjents abroad for the shipment of great niimbeiH of an ignorant and a serv¬ 
ile class of Foreign laborers under contracts, by whi<’h the employer agreed, on tho 
one hand, to prepay their ]>aesage, while, upon the other, the laborers agreed to 
work afttir their arrival for a certain time at a low rato of w’uges. The effect of this 
was to break dowu the labor market and reduce othorlabovers engaged in like occu¬ 
pations to the level of the assisted iuiinigruuts, aiid to discountenance the migration 
of those who had not sufliciont means in their own hands or those of Ihoir friends to 
pay their passage." 

The Supremo Court also relied upon tho title of thu act of 1885. whiph reads: An 
act to prohibit the importation and migration of foreigners and aliens under contract 
or agreement to perf^orm labor in the United Statics, or Territories, and tho District 
of Columbia." 

The absurdity and iuconsisteDcy of enforcing tho exclusion of ministers of tho gos¬ 
pel under cover of a law designed to heneiit American labor appealed strongly to 
tho court, it said: 

It appears also from the petitions aii<l in the testimony prosented before the committees of Congrees 
that it W'as this cheap, unsKlllod labor wiiiolt was niakinf; tho trouble, uutl the iuQux of which Cun- 
grufts sought to prevent. It was never suggusted that wo hod in this country asurplus of brain toll¬ 
ers, aud, least of all, that tho imirkot for the service of Christian ministers was depi-ossed by foreign 
cooipetitloiK Tlumo wore matters to •which the attonMOTi of Congress or of tho people was not directed. 
So l^ar, tiien, as the evil wtiicli was sought to bo remedied interprets the statato. It alst) guides te an 
exclusion of this contract irom tho ](enaltios of the act. 

But beyond till tliese matters nopnrposo of action against religion oin be imputed to any legislation, 
State or national, because this is a religions people. 

Skiixkp labor (d). — Unipiestionably tho most Bwe^ing legal decisionH affecting 
tho scope of the alien contract labor law is that oi United States r. Gay, tiret 
decided in the circuit court of the distrhjt of Indiana, Ai)ril 30, 1897 (80 F., 264), and 
then on appeal in tho circuit court of appeals, seventh circuit, June 6,1899(96 F., 226). 
These decisions, following the rule adopted in the Trinity Church case, of inq^uiry 
into the intentions of Congress in the aiscossioii of the law, bat going far beyond 
that case, ufllrmed that tho intention of Congress was merely *‘to stay the influx of 
cheap,unskillcdmauual labor;" thatCongress wished to shut out only ^'tbe cheaper, 
grosser sort of unskilled and unhoused mannal labor;” that the law does not exclude 
either such professional classes os surgeons, architects, and physicians, or sach 
skilled occupations as those of engineer, bookkeeper, stenographer, typewriter, 
clerk, saleswoman, draper, or window dretwer;” and, indeed, that ^^Cougress never 
intended to iuclndo in the act skilled labor of any kind." 

The leading arguments of the appellate court are given herewith: 

Several quoztlons were dlsoussed at the hearing, but there le ouly uue that we think it neoesaary to 
conaider. The opinion of the court below, printed in the record, euows that tlie principal ground on 
which the action was dismiesed was that a draper, window dresser, and dry-goods clerk dia not oomc 
within the pruhihltion of the statute. The court says in its opinion: 

The statute in question is highly penal nnd must be so construed os to bring within its oondemna- 
tloQ only those who are shown by the direct and positive averments in the declaration to be embraoed 
W'itbiu the terms of the law. It will not be so construed os to include cases which, idthough within 
the letter, are not within the spirit of the law. It most be considered in the light of the eHl wfaloh 
it was Intended to remedy, whioh, as is well known, was the Importation of manual laborers under 
contraot previously enierM into, at ratea of wi^es with which our own laboring classes 'Hinld not 
compete without oompdUng them to submit to oondiUoDR of life to which they were unau^ualnted. 
(dtuig authoritiee.) It is well settled by these aud other cases that the statute must be oonstrued as 
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ander.„ntr«ttop.,. 

Keferring to the Trinity case the court continues: 

P““K® through OoDjtrflSB ift ffivcn, which sbowa oloariy that Oongreas never 
w® akillej labor of any kind. The ounclusiou of the court ia that the title 
intended to he roniedicd, the uircomatancea aarronuding the appeal to 
Congreaa, the reporta of the ooiumltteea of tbo House and Senate, all uoncnr iu affirmiiur that the 
Intent of Congreae was aiinply to atay the Influx of cheap, uuaklUed labor. ^ 

rr. to the reports of the Senate and House committees, n noted above in the 

Trinity case, the court says: 

throw atrong light upon the intention of Congreaa and the oonatrnction which they 
oxpeotw the courta to place upon the act, nutwithataudlng the very goneral terms **labor and aervlce 
of any kind employed in tho act. To give the act a conatructiou so strict ua to include a minister of 
the gospel or other profoKsional man wonid exclude any person emplo\'ed in any calling or aervice 
leqmnng Hupenor skill and intelligence, which would couaiituto a miaohlof quite as great aa the oue 
in^ded to bo rraiedlwl by Congress. At tlie circuit iu tho same case Judge Wallaw had feltcom- 
pelied to foUow the plain letter of tho law and had given Judgment for the plaintiff, eapeciallv In view 
or the exceptiona which Congress had made of professions actors, artists, lecturers, aingera and 
persons employed aa personal aud domestic servants. The reasoning was this; That if, without this 
exception, the act would apply to this class of persona, 1>ecauHe such persons come nnder contracts 
torlabor or service, then cloarijr it must ai>ply to minialers, lawyers, aurgeona, and nrchltoota, and oU 
othora who labor in any proiesaional calling. But for these exceptiona and the plain language of tho 
statute the circuit court would have reached the same conclusion aa to the proper construction of the 
law M the Supremo Court did, as it says in the opinion: 

“ Iho act is entitled ‘An act to prohudt the importation and migration of foreigners and aliens under 
perform labor in the United States.’ It was no doubt iirimarily the object of the act to 
prohibit the lutrodnotion of assisted immigrants, brought here under contracts previously made, by 
curooratious and capitalists, to prepay their passage and obtain thoir services at low wages for Huiitod 
iwriuds of time. It was n uioasnro introduced and a<lvo<^tod by tho trades unions and labor associa* 
taoDH, desiguod to shield the intoroste repreeexitod by eucli organizations from the efloct of competition 
in the labor market of foreiguers brought bore under contracts, having a tendency to stimulate immi¬ 
gration and reduce tbo rates of wagos. Except from tho language of the statute, there is no reason to 
snpi> 08 e a contract like the present to be within tho evils which tbo law was designed to suppress* 
and, Indmid, it would not ho indulging a violent supposition to assume that no legUlative body in this 
country would have a<lvibodly enacted a law framed so as to cover a case like the present." 

^ The statute was agaiu botbro the Supreme (}onrt, in United States v. Laws flOli U. S., 258; 10 Sup. 
Ct., 998), and the same liberal construction followed. In this oiiso it was hold that a ooniruct maae 
with an alien to come t() tiiis country aa a chemist on a sugar plantation in Louisiana is not a contract 
to perform labor and service within tho meaning of the act. It is shown by Mr. Justice Peckham, 
announolug tho opinion in thatcuso, that a similar construction bad been adi>j)ted by the courts iu 
New York in n^gard to statutes for claims of laborers. (See Eriossou v. Brown, SB Barb.. S90: Aiken 
V. Wasson, 23 T., m-, Coffin v. lt<\vnolds, 37 N. Y., 040; Wakelleld v. Pargo, 90 N. Y., 213.) If 

construed atriotly t be act would Imdndo every person uraployed to perform auy sort of lalwr or service 
except those among the exempted class by Congress. It would inoludo lecturers, lawyers, physicians, 
•uroeoiis, architects, onginoors, bookkeeiiers, stenographers, typewriters, clerks, salesmen, draiws, 
ana window drossurs. But when we once break away from tho letter of tlie Jaw and seek for its true 
meaning and intout, whicli was to stay tho influx of cheap, unskilled manual labor, then tho liberal 
constructiou adopted by the Supreme Court furnishes tho only safe resting place, under such a con¬ 
struction it seems quito clear that tho employment of a single person to oomo to Ibis country and 
engage for a dry-goods house ns a draper, window dressor. and clerk does not come within tho true 
InU'nt and meaning of the prohibition. There was no such mischief as that ever compiaiued of, and 
nonesuch to bo remodiud. It is not that choap. uncultivated, uDintclligent labor from competition 
with whiob our institutions stood in danger. Tbo main purpose of the law, no doubt, was to prevent 
great corporations and business Arms from contracting aurtMMl for common, cheap, unskilled Inborera 
to work in onr mines, our mills, our factories, iu our lumber woods, In grading canals and railroads, 
and to work upon other public improvements where a great many manual laborers are renuired. The 
practice of employing such, lalmrcrs and importing them to this country aud paying tiietr passage 
under contracts to work fur a stated time at low rates of wages, witn wblcn our better-iM and 
better-housed workmen could uot compete, was the mischief Congress had in mind. A silk draper 
or linen draper is not a common laborer. Hemay do work with his bands, as does a minister, a lawyer, 
a surgeon, but to designate him asacommou manual laborer would boamisuso of tho English language. 
The habit of working with tho hands is not by any means the criterion All men work witn their 
hands. But in some occu])ation8, like that of working with the spade or sboval or wheelbarrow, or as 
a common hand in a sawmill, or in the lumber woods with a poavey or crosscut saw, the value of the 
labor oousists principally in the physical results. 

The surgeon also works with hls'hands, but the beneficial rosulte in his case come flrom tbo skilled 
labor of the mind, guided by much study and experience in Connection with that of the baud. The 
stenographer or typewriter works constantly with the bands, and yut the value of his work does not 
consist mainly in the manual labor done, and it would be a misuse of terms to call him a laborer. He 
is not such iu the ordinary acceptation of tho turm, no more than is a draper or window dresser. The 
need of window dressersm largn commercial oentors like New York to dress out window fronts for 
the artistic display of silks aniTwouleus la very well known. It has become a favorite wav of adver* 
tising, and the tradesman who can present the most attractive window is apt to get the'bMt trade. 
'Hie occupation does not necessarily inquire any manual labor at all, as that may all oe done under the 
direction and superintendence of the one skilled in that trade or business. It evidently requires 
experience, with good taste and Judgment. He must know the value of perspective, and must M able 
to arrange and combine light and shade and colors to the best advantage, something as an artist does 
in a Dating. To do this with proper effect requires something more than muscle and a spinal cord. 
Itcaulsfor mtelligent skill. So with a skillful salesman of silks and woolens, a merest, or diaper, 
though he employs the labor of bis bands to a certain extent, the principal value of his servioee comes 
fhnn a different and more occult source. He must know his wares thoroughly and the beat mawner 
of exhibiting them, and have some knowledge and experisnoe in the treatment and aanagemeat of 
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oaBtomers. It was not nervloe of this kind that Congress songht to shut out, but tbo cheaper, grosser 
sort of unskilled and unhoused manual labor 'which was coming from abroad in competition with the 
common labor in this country, which has over been on a somewhat higher plane, and where it was the 
purpose of Congress in the enactmcntof the law to it. Countenance is ienttothis construction 

also by the actof Congress amending the law passed Febmar;}^ 2^{, 1887 (24 Stat., 414, o. 220). Section 
6 of this act provides that all persons Includeu in tho prohibition of the act shall be sent back to the 
notions to which they heloug and from whence they came. It would he absurd to suiipose that Con¬ 
gress intended that persons umployed iu trade or in any business requiring intelligent^o and skill, or, 
indeed any except those from the lowest social stratum engaged in uniiuolligent and uncultivated 
iuhor, should be sent buck to the nations iruia whence they came. It has always been the policy of 
Ongress, as well as the Status, to encourage immigration of the better and morn intelligent ctosses. 
To prohibit the introduction of these was not tJie imrpose of Congress in tho ouaotinont of tho present 
law. 

(c) Nbw iNnnsTJtiKS.—An important eiomption from tlie oporatiou of tlio la'w is 
that of “skilled workmen” imported niidor contract ^^to perform labor in the 
United States in or ujion any new industry not at present established in tho United 
States: /Vorided, That skilled labor for that purpose can not bo obtained otherwise.” 

Hero are two conditions which in conjunction permit u skilled laborer to bo 
imported und^^r contract, namely, a new industry and the absence of skilled labor 
for that purpose in the United 8tat<‘H. Jtoth conditions are ambiguous. Jioes tho 
brat one moan “not establisbed iu 1885, the year wlieu the law was enacted,” or 
does it mean “not established at tho time of the importation of the immigrant?” 
tf it means the former, then any industry not established before 1885 wonld bo open 
to alien contract laborers. If it moans the latter, then “how far advanc.t^d must an 
industry be before it is established?” If the object of the alien contract-labor law 
is to maintain a high standard of wages in tlio United State through excluding 
aliens, and if the Hcciiring of skilled laborers is only a question of paying high 
enough wages, how high must wages be advanced before it can bo said that skilled 
labor can not bo obtained!” 

Upon the latter point, an early oase was decided against the importer on the 
ground that he had not used “reasonable efforts to discover or to train workmen 
competent to do tho desired work.” (U. S. p. McOallum, 44 F., 745, Jan. Id, 1891.) 

In this case it was decided that the industry in <|noBtion was a “now” one, not 
because tho kind of article manufactured—“French silk stockings”—had not been 
successfully ju oduced in this country, but !>ecau8e the particular article, on tho par¬ 
ticular kind of machine, had not boon manufactured. This detinition of a “now 
industry” has been followed in other judicial cases and by the Secretary of tho 
Treasury in th(^ recent Dowie cases. 

In tho “lace curtain case,” decided iu 1893 (IT.8. r. Bromiley, 58 I'\, 554, Nov. 23, 
1893), tho court held that prior to 18(K) there was no evidence of any manufactory of 
line lace in this country, except one establishment at Wilkesbarre, and that since 
1890 tlioro had been some eight or ton establishmonts mannfacturing hue lace cur¬ 
tains, as a result of the McKinley taritf law of 1890. The court said: 

1 have no lu'silauey in t^nyiug t-o vou that Iti 1800,1801, and 18[)2 it waa a now industry, flow sue* 
coBsful it liHM boon wo do not kuow. It wao a new industry, not established, and, ao^oording to the tostl- 
nioiiy, is nob ostablishod at this dat-o. • * * Kven tho witnesses called Iw the (rovernmimt toll 
you that skilled moudors, such os tho defondaut roquired and imported from EngUnd, could not h<i.vo 
been employed iu this country, unless, to use tbe expressive terms oi' tbe witness, they M'oro stolon 
iroin other "mills.” 

Tho last clause just <|uoted indicatfis the second ambiguity above referred to, 
namely, tho absence of skilled labor iu the United States. Tbe only way iu which 
employees could bo “stolon from other mills” would be through tho payment ufsuf- 
ilciontly high wages. And while to the employer this might seem like theft, yet to 
tho workmen it would be the very fuUillmont of tho alien contract-labor law. 

As a matter of fact both the courts and the Bureau of Immigration decide the issues 
solely on the question whether skilled labor oau be found in the United States com¬ 
petent for the work desired. They pay little or no attention to the question whether 
the industry is a new one or an old ono, (See **Dowie” oase cited below, p. 668.) 

(/) PllOFESSlONAL ACTORS, ARTl.STS, LKCTURBR8, AND SINQKRR. —In a decision 
rendered by Justice Lacombo in 1899, prior to tbe decision of tho Supremo Court iu 
the Trinity case, the strict interpretation of the statnte was insisted upon, and a 
penalty of $1,CK)0 was imposed upon the importer of a mllllnor from PariH, uotwith- 
standing the plea that n “milliner” is a “professioual artist.” (U. S, v. Thompson, 
41 F., 28, Nov. 26, 1889.) The judge said: 

It is well settled by authority that the popular and received import of words fumisbeB tbe general 
rule for the interpretation of public laws. Under tble rule tbe defendant’s contention is nut sound. 
MiUlnera, drosHinakers, tailors, cooks, and barbers (some of them no doubt call themselves “ artists ”) 
are not ” artists " within the popular and reoeived import of that word. In the excepting clause or 
pro^dso, therefore, there is nothing to relieve the defeudant from the operation of this statute. 

It will be inferred from later cases cited above that the rule excluding a milliner 
wonld probably not at the present time be sustained. 

The question as to whether musicians are artists was decided by the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in the case of the Straus orchestra in Now York by a 
definition of the word artist. 
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As the accepted definition of the word artistH Includes jnusicians who combine soionco and taste In 
the manual execution of their art, such muHloians of the Straus orchestra may l>e admitted os artists 
under the proviso of aection 5 as by tbelr skill, taste, and ocoomplishnients as musirlaus evidently 
come within the definition. This is not to bo interpreted that any combination of musicians would 
bo admitted as artists. (Syn. Dec., 10429.) 

{(j"^ Rkcoonized rROFKSsiONS.—The amendment of March 3, 1891; while adding 
miniBterB and college professors to tho list of exemptod classes who are eligible for 
admission; even tliough coming under contract; also added tho clause “i>ef8on8 
belonging to any recognized profession.” Under this exception chemists are admit¬ 
ted, In United States v. Laws (103 U. S., 2.')8, May 18,1896) it was held that a con¬ 
tract made with an alien in a foreign country to come to tho United States us a 
chemist on a sugar plantation in Loumiana, in paranauce of whb^h contract said 
alien did come to this country and was employed on tho sugar plantation, his ex¬ 
penses being paid by the defendant, was not a contrsict to perform labor or service 
prohibited under the contract-labor law. The same, after adverting to tho general 
purposes of the act as not to pmbraco skilled labor, called attention to the fact that 
by the amendment of 1891 persons belonging to any recognized profession were 
excepted from its provisions, and said: 

Wo tbiuk u cliomiat would bo iiicludod in that- rlaoa. Although tho study of chomistry is tho study 
of a Bokmco, yot a chemist who o<*.«!upi«a himwlfin fho praoticnl u«o of bis Kiiowlodgo oi chemistry us 
his sorvioos mn}’be domaudod may u«*rt«iuly at this liiiio be fairly j-egurded as in tlie practico of a 
profession. « • * Tho fact Hint tlio individual in ()uest)on by this contract had ugreed to noil his 
time, labor, And skill to one cmjdoycr uiid iu one proncrilM'd lirAiitdi of the sineiioe does not in the least 
militate against bis being a proieHsiomtl cbeinlMt, nor dons it follow as a bar to tbu claim that while 
so employed hu is uovortUeloss practicing a i\‘cognizud profosslon. 


C. PEOSECUTION OF THE IMPOETEE. 


In considering the euforcement of the law excluding alien contract laborers, there 
must be kept in mind clearly the distinction already noticed between tlio penalty 
imposed upon tho importer and the penalty imposed upon the immigrant. I'he pen¬ 
alty ujion the importer is im])o 80 d by the FtdiTal courts, with an aj)peal to the 
Supreme Court oi tho United l^tutos. Tho poiialty upon the immigrant is imposed 
by tho immigration inspectors, with an appeal to the Secretary of the 'J'reasnry. We 
Shull coiisidoT iirst tho penalty imposea u)>on the importer. As stated above, the 
original hi w of 1885 applied only to the imjiorter of aliens under contract to perform 
labor. The penalty section is as follows (sec. 3, act of 1885): 

That f<»r every violatiou of any of the provieioiig of Hottiion one of thi« iwt the poriM)n, purtuership, 
nompaay, or cornoiution violating tho eaitio. shall forloit and )ia> lor every hui'Ii ollenso llio sum of 
one tboimand dollars, wiin h nmy bo sued for and rocovorod by tli© ITijittHl States or by any i>ei'Bon 
who sball liist bring his Hotlon therefor, including any such allou or iuroigner M’bo may a party to 
any such contract or agreement, as deiits of like amount arc now rocovorod in the circuit courts of tbo 
Uolted Htatos; the proceeds to be paid into the Treasury of tho United States; and so])arut(' suits 
may be brought for each alien or furulgnor bidiig a party to such coutniot or agrcouioiit aforosaid. 

1. The proofs of the contract.—The Supreme Court holds, in tho first phute, that the 
action to recover a penalty, heroiu provided for, though it is in tho form of a civil 
contract, is unquestionably criminal in its nature, and thedefenibmt—tbo importer— 
can not bo compelled to be a witnosM against hiiuHolf. (Lees r. U. S., 150 U. S., 476.) 
Tho same ground has always beeu hold by the lower courts. In United States r, 
Mexican National Railway Company (F. 40, 769), tho court said: 

It ifl uBoIesa tu outer upon a critical analyalB of tho aotof February 26, 1S85, to dumnuntrato that tho 
Muit» tlioroby authorize<l arc not buiIb of a civil nature. Sulfice it to itay Ibut tlm Htatulo donouncos 
the prohibited not of importotiou, etc., bb au ofTense; the peualty attaobed to Uh cotummBiou Im the 
forfeiture of $1,000, and the proceedH are jmid into tho Tronaury, Iohb BuchHharo of tho ponaltiuH, 
under the amendment of October 19, 1888, an tho Stv^remry of the Treaaury m«y, in bis duj<’i’oUoii, pay 
to the informer. It is apparent that tbu forfeiture do«H not ariau fi-om any cutilracliml ruiatiou 
between the Govoriimont and tJio otleuder. It does not accrue from the violation of » jiriyalo right, 
but grows out of tliu oommiMaion of au otfonau aguiurit tbo public. That tbu mere form of t-lie lu'.tion 
ia civil is regarded as immaterial, ub the uuurtH look beyond that toJufiuire hiU* the nature of tliu unit. 

Since tho importer can not be comi^elled to bo a witness'against hinmeli‘, tlio pros¬ 
ecution must generally depend for witnesses upon resideutK of foreign countries, 
who either wore jiresent at tho making of the eoiitraufc iu a foreign Innd, or who 
could give circumstantial evidence of tho contract, or it must depend uptni the immi¬ 
grant himself. The court holds that, according to tho terms of the law, the oon- 
iSp&ct or agreement must have been made prev ions to tho i mportutiou or migration.” 
Consequently the only contract that is coutomplatod is one made in a foreign coun¬ 
try outside the jurisdiction of the United States courts. This being tho o^sc, the 
witnesses to the contract continue to be in most cokos residon ts of the foreign coun¬ 
try and can not bo secured. If they do come to this country it is because they also 
are immigrants and associates of the alleged contract laborer, and are equally inter¬ 
ested with him iu concealing the fact of the contract. Consoqueutly, it follows that 
the only witness to tho contract on whom the Govenimont prosecution can usually 
dependi is the alleged contract laborer himself. 
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But this teitnoss knows that by confessing^ the contract he will be punished by 
deportation, and this threat of deportation is enough to make him conceal the fact 
that the contract exists. As a matter of experience, it has been found that the oir- 
ciimstanoe under which an imported laborer can be secured as a witness is usually 
that when he has had a falling out with his employer, the importer, and thinks that 
he may be able then both to get revenue and to win the iuformer’s share of ^ per 
cent of the penalty recovered from the importer. 

2. Element of violation of the alien oontraot labor law.—'While the courts have held to 
a liberal construction of the law as related to the exempted classes who may be 
admitted, they have held to a strict construction of the terras of the contract. 

In one of the earliest decisions (U. S. t?. Craig, 2S F. 795, Oct. 11,1886), which has 
been followed by all subsequent decisions, the court said: 

To givo tbo right of Hction under this section, throo things are eHsentlal: (1) The immigrant must 
first, previous to his becoming a resident of the United States, have entered luto a contract to per* 
fonn labor or service here; (2) he mnst have actually emigrated tu enter into the TTnited States in 
imrsuauce of such contract; (3) the dofendanl must hare prepaid his passage, or otherwise assisted, 
encouraged, or solicited his migration, knowing that bo bad entered into this illegal contract. 

(a) Timk and compensation. —The first of the foregoing essentials named by the 
court covers the term of the contract. On this point the courts adhere strictly to 
the rule that a contract to be complete and enforceable, while it may bo exi)ress or 
implied, written or parol, must in any case contain the elements of time and com¬ 
pensation—i. e., it must specify the period of time during which the proposed 
employment is tu continue, and must specify the amount of wages to be paid. Says 
the court in another case (u. 6. v. Edgar, 45 F., 44, Jan. 29, 1891): 

It is not unlawful “to prepay the transportation" of an alien, unless at the time of sneh prepay¬ 
ment the alien is then “uudnr contract or agreement to perform laborer service intlic I'nitud States." 

* * A contract that is not enforcuable for the roasou that it lacks smuc of titc elements of a valid 
agreement, such as “mutual assent" or a consideration is not a coutroct. The words “oontraot or 
^reemeut" as used iu the statute must he held to mean a comploto ountnud; that is to say, an agree- 
went entertxl into for a sufficient consideration to perform some kind of labor or aervico. to the wms 
of which the parties have mutually assented. If an “implied contract" is counted upon, a state of 
facta roust be alleged from which a court or jury might lawfully draw the iutorenoe, as a matter of 
fact, that the alien had agreed to perform labor or service of some kind and that some other person 
had agreed tu accept such services. 

Jn this case the court held that the letters oxchanged between the two parties did 
uot constitute au express contract,’^ and were insuffleieut tu establish au implied 
contract, because they omitted to stipulate the amount uf comnensation to be paid, 
and the time during which employment was to oontinuc. The letters referred to are 
as follows: 

No. 16 AlXBK BTKKET, 

Barton Jlill, Brittol, April iJ, ISM. 

Mr.GJUr, ifano^^cr. 

Dbab SiK: Ihaveheardthatyouarein wantof men to work on tbo spelter furnaces. land one of my 
fellow wurkmon would like to come out there as the works here is verv slack. If it would be convenient 
for you tu send us a pass each we would come nut as soon m possible. We have both worked in the 
spelter works for many years. Would you oblige us by wi’iUng back to let us know, and oblige, 

1 . Boyob, 

No. IG Aiken Street. BrUtol. Bngland. 

The name of uiy follow workman, Fred Dorosalski. 


[S. C. £dgar, lessee Glendale Zinc Works, manufacturers and refiners of spcilter.] 

Bourn St. Louis, July J, 1S90. 

I. Boyce, 

No. 16 Aiken Street, Barton Sill, Bristol, Bngtand. 

Dear Bib: Your letter of April 11 has just been banded me, and I have this day bought two tickets 
for yon and Fred Doroealskl from St. Louis a^nt of American Lino, and all you nave to do is to take 
this letter to Kichaidson, Spence & Co., No. 17 Water street, Liverpool, and get tickets through to 
St. Louis. We can give yon steady work, and a place for six or eight more smolters, if they want to 
come. 1 run fourteen Belgium furnaces. The tiokets will not bo good after July 18. 

Tours, truly, S. C. Edgar. 

This case was appealed from the eastern judicial district of Missouri to the circuit 
court of appeals (U. 8. v. Edgar, 4 U. S. App., 41), which afBrmed the judgment of the 
lower court for the defendant. 

llie slguifioanoe of the strict interpretation of the contract is plainly seen iu this 
case, wherein the counsel for the Government had contended that in construing » 
measure of public policy we ought not to be critical about the term of the contract 
for labor mentioned in the contract if there is reason to believe that the aot oott> 
plained of is in violation of the spirit, if not the letter of the law. The court replied: 

We are not disposed to declare what shall be a sufficient contract under the law. The difficulty in 
sapportisg the complaint is, that there does not appear to have been any contract or agreement what¬ 
ever between defendant and the Englishmen “made previous to importation or migration of saoh 
alien or aliens, foreigner or foreigners." The letter written by one of the Englishmen, and defend- 
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ut'ft answer, did not make a contract or agreement of any kind until something farther should be 
done. 

The act of the Snglishmen in getting the tickets at Liverpool, and coming to Philadelphia, was 
neoessary to onmplote the contract or agreement such oa it was. In other words, when the defendant 
prepaid the Englishmen's passage,'and thus assisted and enoonraged tliem to come to the United 

States, there was no contract for labor which bad been previously madi) by them; and so the case la 

not within the statute. 

The foregoing decision makes quite plain the groat difficulty imposed upon the 
Governineut in securing a conviction nnder the law, as long as the statute conditions 
the conviction upon the existence of an enforceable contract. 

(6) Acti’al miohation.— The second easontial element in violation of the labor 
contract law as laid down by the court in United i^tates v. Craig, noted above, is 
^'actual migration to the United States in pursuance to such contract.^’ 

Hero arises a contradiction in the law. The courts have held from the time of 
the first cases on the subjec^t, that, in order to make the contract binding, the immi¬ 
grant must have actually entered into the United States in pursnanoe of such 
contract. “Admitting,” says the court (U. S. r. Craig, 28 F., 795, decided Oct, 11, 
1886), “that the words ‘ encouraging and soliciting’ wonld seem to indicate an 
offense in itself, the word ‘ assisting’ in the samo connection implleH that tho immi¬ 
gration shall actually take place before the defendant can be held liable, for a Iver¬ 
son can not assist in doing that which is never done. In such case the person 
assisting or advising the immigration could no more be convicted than an accessory 
before the fact could be, if the crime advised were never committed.” 

This decision and tho others which follow it require that the contract immigrant 
shall actually have laud(5d, i. e., shall have completed the act of immigration before 
the contract can bo enforc(’d upon the importer. Otherwise the alleged assistance 
and i>romi8o of work given by the person in the United States is only an offer, and 
tho proposition of tho laborer is only an offer to come to the United States. There 
is no contract to oiuploybr bo employed. 

Kow other sections of tlio law prohibit tho lauding of contract laborers. Soctiom^ 
6 , added to tho law in 1887, says: 

If in such exAniiimtioQ mado by Immigration iuspeotora there shall be found among such poasengem 
any person inolududin Che prohibition in this act, tbey shall ropurt the same In writing to the collector 
of the port, and kucIi person shall not bo permitted to land. 

Also section 8 of the act of March 3,1891, provides that inspection offices, where 
it is inconvenient to examine aliens on board inooming vessels, 

may olTer a teniT)orary rcniovnl of ouch iiIieiiH fur exanduatios at )• dosignaied time and plaoo, and 
then and there detain them until a thorough inspection Is made. But suub removal shall not bo eon- 
siderod u landing during tho pending of such examination. 

Section 10 provides that— 

All alii^iiH who msy tmlawfully come te the United States shall, if practicable, ho immediately sent 
back on the vossol by whioii they were brought in. 

It is plain that these provisions require the immigration offleials not only to send 
hack their only witnesses to the contract but, also, as held by the courts, to prevent 
the completion of the illegal contract itself. If the immigrant who comes on an 
illegal contract escapes tbo vigilance of the inspect/ors and goes to work for the im¬ 
porter there is of course no punishment because the crime is not detected. But, on 
the oilier hand, if the inspectors discover the attempt to commit the crime they are 
required to step in and save the criminal from ooiiipleting the last link in his offense. 
It is as though tho law should declare that a man is not a thief who has been dis¬ 
covered by the policeman after ho bad broken into a house but just before he hod 
actually laid his hands on his intended booty. Tochuically ho is not a tliief beoause 
be has not stolen anything. The law, therefore, to meet his case, does not oharge 
him with theft but with the crime of burglary. A similar correction is needed in the 
alien contract labor law if it is to catch the importer. 

It has been suggested that this defect of the law could be remedied by making it 
plain that “ encouraging” or “ soliciting” immigration is to be considered an offense 
in itself, apart from the existence of a contract. (Keports of the Industrial Com¬ 
mission, Vol. XV, Ullo, liS.) Judge Brown, in the Craig ease, cited above, seems to 
suggest this view. 

(c) A68I8TANCB AND BOLiciTATiON.— The third element essential to convict the 
Importer is that, knowing the existence of the illegal contract, he should have pre¬ 
paid the passage or otherwise assisted, encouraged, or solicited the mia^tion of the 
alien. The contract is not the cause of action, and indeed the defendant need not 
necessarily have been a party to it. (U. 8. v, Craig, 28 F., 795.) But if he assisted or 
solicited the immigration “in any manner whatsoever,” knowing the oontrdot to 
have been entered upon, he is liable. The law of 1891, which permits a person 
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to prepay the paiseage of a relative or Mend, does not allow such relative or Mend to 
oonie here nni^r contract, but on the contrary reqniroa that it should bo affimiB' 
tively and satisfactorily shown that he is not under contract. At the same time, 
' the making of a contract with an alien and bis miration into the United States to 
perform it may of itself be an assistance and solicitation of the employer punishable 
under the oontract-labor law. 

In the act of 1891 ($ 3) it is expressly provided that advertisements printed and pub¬ 
lished in a foreign country promising employment to aliens who may come to the 
United States shall be deemcjd a violation of the act of 1885. In this case the actual 
migration of the alien need not have taken ))bw*e. The advertisement itself is a 
violation of the law. The rule herein, is difleroiit* Irom thtft which applies to a con¬ 
tract, where, in addition to tho contract, there must bo actual migration. 


D. DEPOETATIOir OF CONTKACT LABOKEKS—THE AUTHOKITY 
OF THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

Having considered in the foregoing pages tho difficulty of securing the couvictiou 
of the importer of contract labor, wo ha\e now come to ciiiisidcr the other side of 
the enforcement of tho law, namely, the <leport4ition of the immigrant himself. 

The law of 1885, it will be remembered, applied solely to tbo importer. It was 
not until tho act of February 3, 1887, that the inniiigrant of the excluded classes 
was prohibited from landing, au<l was required to be sent back to tbe nation to 
which ho belonged and from whence he came. 

In the act of October 19, 1888, the SecroUry of tho Treasury was authorized to 
deport the contract laborer at any time within a year after ho had lauded. 

Agaiii, in the act of 1893 the immigrant was ni(|uired to state before embarkation 
whether he was under coutract to perform labor in tho United States. (Act of 

March 3, 1893, MO 

The ijueatiou as to whether the aatU<)rity of the Secretary of the Treasury m 
deporting immigrants was final in all cases or not was at first decided differently 
by different Federal judges. It was admitted that 'Mina! determination of those 
facts may be intrusted by Cougross to executive officers, and in such a case lii 
^hich tho statute gives a discretionary power to un officer, to bo exercised by him 
upon his own opinion of cerluiu facts, ho is made the sole and exclusive judge 
of the existence of those facts, and no other tribunal, unless expressly authorized 
by law to do so, is at liberty to rocxoiuine or controvert the sufficiency of the evi¬ 
dence on which he acted.” (142 U. S., 6(50.) 

Yet notwithstanding the immigration officials have power to exclude or deport 
aliens who come within the definition of tho excluded classes, the lower courts held, 
prior to 3894, that they had power to inquire into the fact whether the alieu was an 
immigrant or a rosident. If the lattor, he did not come umler the excluded classes. 
The discretion of the Secretary, it was held, pertained only to those aliens who were 
actual immigrants, and who had uot previously resided in tho country. The judges 
held that they are immigrants the first time they land, and after the first landing 
they are no longer immigrants, uud are beyond tbo jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Immigratiou. (lu re Howard, 83 F., 283 j in ro Panzara, 51 F., 275 j in re Martorelli, 
63 F., 437: in re Maiola, 67 F., 114.) 

This demet in the law was remedied in 1894 by the clause already mentioned iu the 
civil appropriation act (28 Stats., p. 390), which made the decisions of the inspectors 
and Secretary final in the case of all aliens, and not making any distinction between 
alien immigrants and alien residents. Since tbattiine the courts have recognized that 
all aliens are within the jurisdiction oftlie immlcration bureau. The decisions fully 
sustain the right of the immigration officials to uecule for the oxolnsion and deporta¬ 
tion of immigrants whom they believe to b© coutract laborers. There is no ap]>cal 
to the courts. The only appeal is to tbo Secretary of tho Treasury, an executive 
official. The court, on habeas corpus proceedings iu case of a contract laborer refused 
permit to land, will not review the action of the immigration official, on the ground 
that the Secretary of the Treasury is the person ^ho is solely charged with the duty 
of executing the provisions of the immigration laws, and conseVjuently bis decision 
is final. The court, for the same reason, will also refuse on writ of habeas oorpuB 
to review a case of a deportation made within one year after immli^ation, as pro* 
vided In the amendment of October 19,1888, giving authority to the Secretary oi 
the Treasnry to arfest and deport aliens illegally landed under the immigration 
laws within one year. (In re Lifieri, 52 F,, 293, July 29,1892.) The opinion in 
case dismissed tne writ of habeas corpus, and refused to review the action of the 
Secretary in deporting tbe immigrant whose violation of the law was only discovered 
a few days after he landed. 
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This recognition of executive discretion goes so far that the courts will refuse to 
interfere even when the^ see what they consider serious injustice is being done. 
In the case of Ota (96 F., 487) the court said: 

It appe^ very clearly from tlieae facts that Ota is not an alien immigrant, and the Commiuioner 
of Immigration and tbe Seorotary of the Treasury, If the sanm facts were laid before these offloers, 
erred in ordering him to bo returned to Japan as such. But, tbe court oootinned, under this statute 
(Aug. 18,1894, 28 Btats., 390), when the executive officers of the Government upon a hearing such as is 
contemplated by the law have decided that an alien is not entitled to enter tbe United States, the 
courts are without Jurisdiction to review that determination upon questions either of law or of fact 

In another case the court Huid that the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury 
can not be reviewed by courta even though in plain disregard of the statute. (In re 
Leo Ping, 678; in ro Tuu Law.) 

Another decisiou affirms that the statute does not ro<|uire inspectors to take any 
testimony at %11 and allows thorn to decide on their own inspection and examination 
the question of the right of any alien immigrant to land.'' The court is without 
Jurisdiction to discharge upon writ of habeas corpus whore the collector nndertakes 
to deport a ]>etitioner without a hearing or pending a hearing." (In re Lee I^ung, 
102 F., 132, May 12, 1900.) Referring to the opinion in 100 F., 389, that *Hhe power 
of the court might be properly exerted in such a case to arrest the consequence of 
the collector's illegal act, but that it <;aahl go no further," the conrt says: 

It is not cluar as to what is meant by jurisdiction of the courts to arrust thu consequenne of the 
collector’s illegal act.” If tho court is without Jarisdiction to Inquire, upon writ of habeas corpus, as 
to the legality of the petitionor's dtiOmtiun, under aiinb cmmmstauoos it Is without any Jurlaaictlon 
whatever in the prcmiseH. So tar as 1 am advised there is no power in tho oourts to control the action 
of the collector of oustoms, ;ia suggested. 

The case established the doctrine that ‘^tho collector of customs iu determining 
the right of Obiuesc persons to land may act upon his own information and disore- 
tiou, and that such action, however taken, is couelimive of the matter, subject to 
the right of appeal to tho Secretary of the Treasury. That this deeisiou, if be 
decided not to hoar testimony or not to give eilect to evidonce, which the laws of 
Congress have provided, shall he sufficient to eHtablisb tlie right of lauding iu the 
first instance, or decides not to decide, is conclusive. Uuder tho doctrines of this 
case it is immaterial, so far as the jurisdiction of this court is concerned, whether 
the petitioner appealing to tbe Secretary of the Treasury is heard by the Secretary in 
person or by a subordinate official iu bis I>e]>artuieut or is heard at all." 

It must h'o reinembcrod. as already stated, that the decision of tbe Seoretary of 
tbe Treasury in ordering a deportation is not binding up>on tbe courts in the prose¬ 
cution of an Importer or the steamship comi)any. In United States r. Burke (99 F., 
895), it was held that the master of a ship from which a sailor bad escaped in an 
Amortoaii port sliould be relieved from tbe penalty imposed by tbe collector of ous¬ 
toms, because tbe sailor in question was not an immigrant in the contemplation of 
the law. In a case of that kind the court held that— 

The pruvisiuua of tlie aot uf August 18, 1894, makinff tho decision of the appropriate Immigrant or 
oustoms officer exchidiug au alien fmm luliuissiun to UiiitMl States under any law or treaty odd. 
olualve upon tbu courts, docs not preclude a court from entertaining .lurlsdiotlon tn determine the 
question whether suck alien was in fiset an immigrant within tbe meaning of snob laws. 

It should be added to the foregoing that a contract laborer once deported may, 
nevertheless; return to the United States without a oontraot, or even with another 
contract, provided the latter comes under tbe excepted classes, as, for example, a 
‘^personal or domestic servant." But should bis work be supplemented by working 
at the occupation iu which the former contract was alleged, he can, upon satisfactory 
evidence, he arrested aud deported. (Syn. Dec. 17893.) 


X. THE BUREAU OF IMinOEATIOH. 


1. Titrgiilfltlfm—It will bo understood, of course, that the law of 1894 and the deci¬ 
sions thereunder place a large discretion in the hands of the Treasury Department, 
operating through tbe Bureau of Immigration. We have to do, here, with both tbe 
interpretation of the law by the Department aud tbe administrative machiuety of 
in^ectiou. 

The Department, in its interpretation, is, in effect, not bound by tbe preoedente 
established by the courts. Undoubtedly it was tbe main object of this amendmrnit 
to take tbe matter of enforcing tbe oontraot labor law, as far as possible, out of the 
strict interpretation of the courts aud to place it under tbe informal deoisioos of 
officers, who might be able to act upon their impressions and oonviotions, and to 
take into acoonnt collateral indications not admissible in courts. This may appear 
to be on undemocratic grant of arbitrary power, in that a large class of people is 
placed nnder tbe pleasure of executive officers without protection in the courts. 
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This undoubtedly is true, unless within the administrative machinery of the Depart¬ 
ment is provided an effective substitute for a judicial investigation. Such an attempt 
has been made, but has not as yet been perfected, as will bo shown below. 

Acting under the power to inspect and deport immigrants the Secretary of the 
Treasury was aiithoriKod by tho act of 1887 to enter into contract with State eoxn- 
missions in any State for the ouforcemeut of the law under rules proscribed by him¬ 
self, He was also given power to appoint contract-!iilmr inspectors, ^Yhose duty it 
should he to attend to execution of the law of 1885 and 1887. It was not until 1891 
that the complete enforcement of tho law was taken out of tho hands of tho State 
commissioners at tho port of New York and the other leading ports and placed 
under tho control of commissioners appointed directly by tho Secretary of the Troas- 
nry. This authority was included under section 8 of the act of 1891, in these words: 

All duties imposed asd powers cnnforrrtd by Ibo socond itcction of the act of Aitgu-nt 1882, upon 
State commissiononi, boards, or nfdcors ac.tinK uuder (*.ontrH«tt with tlio Socrulary dif tho Treasury 
0^11 bo x>erformed and exercised as occasion may arise by the inspoction otiicials of the TTnite'd 
Sratx>H. 

The law of 1893, from the standpoint of atlministration, is the most important 
legislation on this subject. It was tho first to provide for the insi)oction of immi¬ 
grants abroad before embarkation. This law requires that the Nteamship companies 
shall deliver to tbo inspector of immigratiou a list or manifest mailt' out at the place 
of emharkatiun of all alien immigrants on board said steamer. These inanifoKtH are 
made in groups of 39 iininigrauts; the manifest itself, containing 30 names, is given 
a letter of the alphabet or a number in consecutive order. The questions reijuired to 
be answered ou the inanifest are tho following: Full name, ago, and sox; whether 
married or single; the calling or occupation; whether able to read or write; the 
nationality; the last reeidonce; the seaport for landing in the United States; final 
destination, if any, beyond the seaport of lauding; whether lin ving a ticket throngh 
to suoh final dostinatiou; whether immigrant has paid his own ]>asRage, or whether 
it has been paid by other persons, or by any coiqioration, sociely, or mmiicipality, 
or government; whether in possession of money, and if so, whether upward of $30, 
and how much, if $30 or less; whether going to join a relative, and if so, what rela¬ 
tive, and his name aud address; whether ever before in the Uuitod States, ard if so, 
when and where; whether from any prison or almshouse, or supported by charity; 
whether a polygamist; whether under contract, expressed or irnplii'd, to perform 
labor in the United States; aud what is the imuiigranUs condition of health, men¬ 
tally. and physically, aud whether deformed or crippled, and if so, from what causet 

Tnose manifests, tilled out, are required to be verifiwl by tbo master of the vessel 
before tho United States consul or consular agent at the point of de])nrtnre before 
tho sailing of tho vessel. Under this proviso the owner of the vessel is made respon¬ 
sible for the deportation of the immi^ant if, at the inspection ou the American side, 
it turns out that he bolougs to any of the excludeil classes. 

Sections 2 and 3 of tho law of 1893, providing for verification by tbo master and 
surgeon, are as follows: 

Eikob list nr niatilf«st nhall bn verified by tbu signatiiro and Ihe oath or afTlrinatiuii of Ihe mantor or 
eumnianding officer or of tbu officer first or ai'coan bolow him in nommiind, takun before the Uaited 
States consul or consular agent at the port of departure before the Bailing of naid vcBsel. to tho effect 
that he has iniMie a persotuu oxaminatiou of and all of tho pasaengerB named therein, ond that ho 
haa caneed tho Hurgeon of said voesol aaiUug tUorow'iih to make a physical examination oi each ofkaid 
paaseugern, and that from hia personal \nepe<;tion and theit'poTt of aaid aurguou hohelievee that no 
one of aahl pasiiengera is au idiot or ineano person, or a pau^mr, or likely to het'ume a public charge, or 
snffering from a loRthsume or dangerous cuntagiuos disease, or a person who bss hoeu couvictea of a 
felony or other Infaitious crime or misdemeanor involving moral tnrpitudo, or u polygamist, or under 
a contract or agreement, express or implied, to perform labor in the Uniteil States, and that also, accord¬ 
ing to the best of his knowledge and belief, the lufunnation in said list or manifest uosoerning caoh 
\ of said passengers named tbermu is txirreut anil true. 

That the surgeon of said vessel sailing therewith sliall also sign each of said lists or manifests 
before the depanure of aaid vessel, and make oath or affirmation in like manner before said consul or 
oonsniar agent, stating his professional experience aud quidiQcntions os a physician and surgeon, and 
that be baa made a persoual examination of each of the rassengers named therein aud that said list or 
manifest, M^rding to the best of his knowledge and hellef, isTull, iiorrect, and true In all particulars 
relative to the mental and physical condition of said passengers. If no surgeon sails with any vessel 
bringing alien immigrants, the mental and physical examinations and the verifications of the UbU or 
manuests may be made by some competent surgeon employed by the owners of the vessel. 

2. Immigralion inapdoton.—In the arrangement of floor apace at the variona porta it 
is arranged that the immigranta in their groups of 30 shall pass flrst before the 
medical inapeotors who detain those whom they suspect of physical or mental 
defects. The others are passed along at once to the immigration inspectors, to be 
followed later by those who have been detained for medical examination. The immi¬ 
gration inspector has before him the manifest fnrnished by the master of the vessel, 
and as the immigrants flic past he detains each one long enough to question the imml- 
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^rant, to vflrify tbo onfries on the nmnifeet, and to make np his mind as to the 
immigrant s eligibility for enlranre. 

The position of the immigration inspector is the first in importance in the immigra¬ 
tion Rervice. 1 heso officers are intrnsted with the greatest responsibility, and repre¬ 
sent to the incoming alien the entire immigration force in so far as 85 per cent to 90 
aliens are concerned. In other words, the officers in charge 
01 tnis inspection determine that 8 ont of every 10 aliens presenting themselves ter 
admission to the United States shall be landed. These omoers can, if they desire, 
allow undesirable and contract laborers to enter without further recourse. Their 
decision IB final in all Cases where they <lecido affirmatively for admission. The 
law of 1898 (sec. 5) requires each inspei^torto hold for special inquiry every person 
n f to him to bo clearly and beyond doubt entitled to admission.^’ 

lint the law fails to provide for any review of his action or any appeal in case he 
r -l-i* immigrant about whom there might bo reasonable doubt of his 

eligibility. This is a serions oversight, when it is considorod that these officers 
are among the lowest paid in nil th<^ service, and that they were originally selected 
meridy as interpreters. The question as to whether they were .jndicialiy minded 
and fully understood the principles underlying the immigration laws was not taken 
into account in their appointment. Men who w'ere originally appointed only as 
interpreters or registry clerks have beou placed on an equality with regular inspect¬ 
ors m their powers ol inspection, It can not be expected that such men, themselves 
immigrants, shall understand the prin<dplca and objects which are desired by the 
^erican people in adopting oxclusive legislation. As a matter of fact this class of 
inspectors are liberal in admitting people of their own race but captious in admitting 
other races. ® 

There is at Ellis Islaucl provision for 16 files of immigrants to pass continnally 
r immigration insjiectora, and in this way it has been possible to examine 

immigrants in I day of 7 hours. It may be observed iu this connection, 
relative to the proposed educational test, that such a test would not at Ellis Island 
in any way increase the actual time required for passing the inspectors. The lines 
of iimnigrants are so long, and the Imad of the line is being so continually detained 
by the inspect,{»r, that it would be a stniplo mutter to pfacB os many educ'ational 
uisnecfcors as is necessary at lower points on the line, llie educational inspection 
and the primary inspection could be conducted at the same time at different points 
along the same line. Iu this way the apprehension that an educ.ational test would 
clog the machinery at Lllis Island on busy days, and would detain immigrante 
beyond the time now consumod, is groundless. 

3. Boards of special inquiry.—An important innovation in the law of 1893 woe the 
creation of the boards of special inquiry. Prior to the cn^ation of these boards, 
under the act of IH9I, the decision of the inspection officer or of the commissioner of 
immigration at the iiorie was (iiinl unle-ia appeal was taken to the Superintendent of 
Immigration, whose action was subioct to review by the Secretary of the Treaenry. 
But the law of 1893 introdneed tbo new feature of a Jury, or an administrative court, 
the so-called board of special iixiuiry. Henceforth the immigration inspector does 
not pass finai decision in case of exclusion, but merely holds the immigrant for a 
hearing before this new hoard. For this purpose it is the inspector’s duty to detain 
for special inquiry “every person who may not appear to him to be clearly and 
beyond doubt entitled to admission.'’ 

The members of the board of special inquiry are taken from the existing list ol 
inspectors, but in order that they may have high standing they are designated in 
writing by the Secretary of the T'reasnrj' or the Commissioner General of Immigra¬ 
tion. They are 4 in number,and no immigrant is admitted on special inquiry except 
under a favorable decision made by at least 3 of said inspectors. Furthermore, the 
commissioner of immigration ot the port is deprived of authority in the matter, 
and appeals are taken directly to the .Snperinteudent of Immigration, whoso action 
is subject to review by the Sooretary of the Treasury, as originally provided in the 
law of 1891. This appeal may bo taken either by the immigrant himself or by any 
dissenting member of the board of special inquiry. ^ 

It will be seen that in the board of special inquiry the law contemplates an admin- 
istrative oonrt, which shall be free, as much as possible, from the personal motives ot 
the individual inspector, and shall be able to establish certain standards for the 
guidance of the inspection at each port. 

• On the avOTOge it is found that those boards of special inquiry admit 80 to 90 per 
cent of the immigrante detained for their examination by the primary inspeotors. 
In this way the per cent of immigrants deported ranges from 0.11 of 1 per cent in 
1890 to 1.46 per cent in 1898 of all the immigrants who pass befbre the primary 
inspectors. The number actually deported has increased from 3,229 in 1898 to 4,602 
in 1900, although the ratio to total arrivals has decreased from 1,46 to 1.02 per cent. 
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This is shown by the following tables, giving for 9 years the deportations for each 
cause, the total deportations, and the per cent of total deportations to total arrivals. 


Tablx 1.— Numier of immigrants arriving^ the number excluded, and the percentage of 
excluded to arrivaUj JS90 to 1900, 


Year. 


1890.. 
1K81.. 

1882.. 
1R83.. 
1B84.. 

1896.. 

1896.. 

1887.. 

1888.. 

1689.. 

1800.. 


Total nam- 
ber of im- 
uiigr^ts. 

Total 

number 

debarred. 

Per oent 
debarred. 

455, S02 

^ 535 

, 

f 

0.11 

616,253 

1,020 

.19 

679,773 

8,782 

.04 

439,739 

1,630 

.36 

285, m 

2,806 

.98 

258, m 

2,419 

.93 

343,267 

2,790 

.81 

230,832 

1,880 

.81 

217,786 

3.229 

1.45 

311,716 

4,061 

1.30 

448,672 

4,602 

1.02 


Tablr 2 .—Number of immigrants returned and reaeons for their exclusion. 


Year. 

: Con- 
^ VIctR. 

Luna- 

tiCH. 

IdiotR. 

1 

Pflii])orfi.j 

1 

! Contract 
laborers. 

1 llutuniod 

1 within ; 
1 one year, j 

I>i8- 

uuned. 

AsBist-; 
ed. 

Other 

CaUBOB. 

Total. 

1890. 

3 

20 




1 





1891. 



9 

756 


1.1 





1882. 

20 

17 








31732 

1898. 

12 


.1 I 

431 

1 618 


61 




1884. 

8 

5 



1.553 


.1 

2 1 


1805. 



J I 

1,714 






1896. 


10 

1 ' 

2,010 

776 

238 1 




21790 

1897. 

1 

6 


1,27? 

328 





1,889 


2 

12 

1 1 





79 



1899. 











1900. 

4 

32 

1 

2; 974 

833 

350 

393 ; 

2 

. 7 

4,602 


4 . Contrut labor inspectorB.—The inethcMl by which tho ftpocial iDnpoctorRy appointed 
to enforce ihe contract labor law, jierform their dutieH has been ns follows: ]>nring 
the administration of the State cunimiHsion the contract labor inspector was present 
at each examination made by tho State inspector, and it wns his duty, acting under 
orders of the collector of cnstoiim, following the examination niode by the State 
inspectors, to make a separate examination of snch caseB os he had reason to believe 
were being imported In violation of the alien contract labor law. To do this, the 
immigrant was taken to one side with an interprebT and reonired to make an affi¬ 
davit under the questioning of the inspector. This affidavit ueing sworn to was the 
legal evidence and record upon which hie deportation was onlenul. This method of 
examination was continued after 1890, although the Oovemment had undertaken to 
displace the State inspectors altogether. Cougross continued to make separate 
appropriation for the inspectors of contract labor, and for the other inspectorB 
ai^inted to enforce the provisions excluding criminals, public charges, and those 
afieoted wTth loathsome and contagious diseases. 

The contract labor inspectors were not placed upon the list of immigration 
inspectors, although they always had places upon the boards of special inquiry, bnt 
continued to act as a separate body. This dual system continued until June, 1900, 
when the commisaiouer at the port of Now York transferred the oont.rBot inspectors 
from their separate and independent positions and placed thorn upon the list as pri¬ 
mary inspectors, or gave them positions upon the board of special inquiry, exactly 
like other inspMtors. Since that date the inspection of immigrants for all causes 
has been uniform. 

Now, the peculiar and striking result of this change in administration has been a 
remarkable falling off at the port of New York in the number of contract laborers 
debarred. This is shown bytnefollowingtable, wherein it appears that the deporta¬ 
tions for June, 1900, the last month of the old system, were and for July, 1900, 
the first month of the new system, were only 1, with an increase as high as 38 in 
March, 1901, but usually far below the number of the preceding reoo^: 
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Table Z.-—Contraot lahorer$ deharrtdf port of New Yorh. 


Month. 

Arrivals. 

Contract 

laborers 

deported. 

1899. 

27.795 
37.0]4 
48,833 
04,183 
22,1U2 
24.1.57 
27,640 
28,794 
26,4G0 
2U, 704 

80 

75 

99 

82 

30 

44 

42 

30 

53 

47 

April. 

May. 








I9U0. 





3:j, 772 

55 j 



April .... 

May. 

Jase. 

Jfily.. 

Au^itat... 
Sapfeiuhor 
Ontobur... 
Novenilwr. 
i>oueiQbor. 


Jsnnary.. 

II'ol»nuiiy 

March.... 

April. 

May. 


Mouth. 


1001. 



Arrivals 

Oontmot 

laborers 

deported. 


60,737 

16 


00,161 

89 


47,006 

B8 

.... 

85,097 

1 


27,041 

8 


81,706 

4 


29,370 

16 


23,960 

3 


22,131 

6 


13,088 

8 


21,947 

6 


34,618 

88 


64.210 

0 


67,038 

22 


The csplanbtion of thin falling; off in deportation of oontract laborers is found in 
tho abandonment of the affidavit system formerly practiood by the contract labor 
inspectors. lJ])on this important change in method serious difforeoces of opinion 
exist between the officials of tho Rnreaii at Washington and the commissioner at 
New York. On tho one side it is argued that ^^there are what may be regarded as 
two separate systems of logisiation in this country relating to the control of alien 
immigration; the first system proscribing such aliens as are believed bv Congress 
to be detrimental to tbe welfare of the citizens of the Union, ns a whole, if permitted 
to land; the other class oxclndtng aliens who, it may Im confessed, are individually 
in a high degree acceptalde iu many instances, but who come under conditions 
whioU condict with the interests and rights of certain classes of American citizens. 

**Iu other words, viewed as to the persons whose welbbeing thev are intended to 
protect, the ^Mminigration laws” may bo regarded as general, while tho ^'contract* 
labor laws” arc specific. 

The general laws provide tho means for their own onforoemont in what is known 
as the head tax, or immigration fund; tbe 8peciii<‘. laws, on tbe other hand, contain 
no such self-sustaining provision, and Congress distinguishes them broadly from 
the former by making specific provision f(»r cost of their enfaroemont in tbe annaal 
appropriation bills. 

** Tho offioinls iippointod for tho administration of the alien contract-labor laws have 
different duties to perform from those discharged by officials appointed to enforce 
the ''immigration Jaws,” and the distinction between them is emphasized by their 
paymen^ respectively, from (liffercnt funds. As a ooiiseqnonce of the more specific 
duties of the contract-labor inspectors, more care wns used, in their selection and 
appointment, to secure officers who, eitlier by reason of some special familiarity 
with labor couditious in tbe United States or because of their superior iutelligenoe, 
could detect' and prevent attempted violations of the law, than seemed necessary in 
tbe appointment of immigrant insttectors, whoso work ie largely a matter of einiple 
external observation of tbe individual alien. 

" In actual practice at the ports tbe inspection was made as follows: The aliens 
arranged in groups filed one after another past an official designated formerly as 
registry clerk. This official compared tbe answers in reply to bis Interrogations of 
each alien with the description contained of such alien ju the ship’s munimst on tile 
desk before him. If the answers were satisfactory in all respects, the alien was 
paMed or admitted; if, on the othec,haud, the replies were contradictory or equiv¬ 
ocal, the alien was detained by the registry clerk ibr an examination by an inspector. 
Those registry clerks were appointed simply for their familiarity with the languat^ 
spoken by the aliens, and irrespective oi tbeir qualifications in other respecto; bat 
grew, iu course of time, by a professed application of the i)riucipl6B of civil-service 
reform, to be "assistant immigrant inspectors,” dependent for the removal of the 
prefix upon their ability to get the raise of pay that would put them a class higher. 
. "To return to the mode of inspection, after an alien was passed by the registi^ 
clerk, a contract-labor inspector, one of whom was stationed at the head of eacn 
row or aisle, and in full sight and hearing of tbe examination, if he suspected tbe 
alien of being under a contract to work in tliis country, took him aside for farther 
examination. 

"In this examination, which was made separately and apart from the mass of tbe 
ixninigrants and officials, and before the alien’s testimony could be biased by any 
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information as to its effect upon his admission, an inteiyreter was used. If no facts 
were elicited to justify the inspector's suspicion, tlie alien was dismissed without a 
hearing before a board of special inquiry, thus saving its time for the consideration 
of other cases. If, on the contrary, the iiicts disclosed the existence of an agreement 
to work in the United States as the inducement to the alien's migration, those facts, 
in the form of replies to the inspector’s interrogations, were emoo<Iied in a written 
affidavit, which, npon completion, was read to him by the interpreter, and, if then 
affirmed by the alien to be true, was acknowledged by him under oath before the 
inspector. This course was {uirsned both as a reasonable precaution to prevent his 
retracting or denying what he had said, if, after the examination, the alien s!’')nld 
be apprised by counsel or friends of the effiect of his statement, nud because the act 
of March 3,1891, prior to the establishment of boards of special inquiry, provided 
that: The inspection officers and their assistants shall have power to administet 
oaths, and to take and consider testimony tonching tlte right of any such aliens to 
land, all of which shall be entered of record.” And at that time there was no other 
means to enter such testimony of record. 

‘^After the establishment of boards of special inquiry, as provided in section 5 of the 
act approved March 3, 1893, the alien was taken before the board after signing the 
affidavit and examined by it, the said affidavit being used as the basis of the board’s 
reexamination of the said alien. In order that any injustice to him, arising from a 
misunderstanding on his part, might be avoided, the commissioner ^at the port of 
New York, where the abovo-descrihod system was in force, was repeatedly directed 
by the Dejiartmont to instruct the board that it should inform such alien that it 
was not necessary for him to prove lie had work seoiired to obtain admission to the 
United States. If the alien still persisted in the statements contained in the affi¬ 
davit, to the allegations contained in which the examination of the board was not 
couilned, he was refused a binding, and at the same time notified of his right of 
appeal to the Department. This right ho frequently exercised, the Department 
sometimes overruling the board, oitbor sobdy upon the evidence cousidentd by the 
board or upon that and such other evidi^uce besides as might be submitted, together 
with argument of counsel in his behalf, and always giving duo weight to the recoin^ 
mendation contained in the commissioner’s letter transmitting tne record to the 
Department. Sometimes the alien denied the statements contained in the affidavit, 
and in this case, unless evidence could be scoured dehors the affidavit, corroborating 
it, the alien, if otherwise admissible, would be ])ermitted to land. 

'‘In its workings, as may be reasonably assumed from the above account of it, the 
affidavit system was entirely satisfactory, both in insuring detection of attempted 
violations of the law and in preventing injustice totlie alien on account of any mis¬ 
apprehension of the law on his part. The agents of the transportation linos and the 
most experienced and intelligent officers at the New York station arc on record as 
of opinion that a similar system applied in the administration of the imniigmtion 
laws would expedite the lauding oi many needlessly detained aliens and avoid tlie 
waste of time by the boards of special inquiry in considering the cases of those held 
for its reexamination npon frivolous or insuflicient gi’onnds. 

‘^As might have been anticipated, the existence at the New York station of a sepa¬ 
rate and more intelligent class of officers, paid on nn average 50 per cent larger 
salaries than the immigrant inspectors, aroused the Jealousy of the latter, and was 
productive of friction. The contract-labor inspectors, too, were men of suffloient 
good sense to know their duties under the law, and of sufficient strength of will to 
refuse to submit to any attempt to interfere with the faithful discharge thereof. 

^‘These officers were placed under the immediate administrative management of a 
supervising inspector, just hs the iiuniigraut inspectors and registry clerks were 
under a chief, and both of these divisions were equally subordinate to the Commis¬ 
sioner of Immigration. 

**Ab a oonseipience of thoir superiority, moreover, the contract-labor inspectors were 
and are specially useful as members of the boards,of special inquiry, npon which they 
continue to servo. All officials who act as board’members are empowered so to serve 
in writing by the Secretary of the Treasury or by^ the Commissioner-General of Im¬ 
migration upon the recommendation of the commissioner of the port, who designates 
su^ of them from time to time for active duty thereon as he may see tit. 

‘*In the spring of 1900, the commissioner at the port of New York, without authority 
of the Department so far as the Oommiseioner-Oeneral of Immigration is aware, and 
despite his orally expressed disapproval of snob step, abolished the affidavit system.. 
This placed the Wo classes of inspectors upon the same footing as far as possible, 
the distinction becoming one rather of pay than of character of work, so far as actual 
inspection is concerned. The practical results of the change may he seen by exam* 
ination of the following table: 


Total arrivals July, August, and September, 1899 . 73,809 

Rejected for same period as contract laborers. 126 

Total arrivals for same period, 1900... 94,444 

Rejected for same period as contract laborers.... 18 
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period under the new aystein there were detained and sent 
Dcioro the boards of spocial inquiry for examination under tho alien contract-labor 
iaws, out of aggregate arrivals at New York of approximately 95.000, but 115 Bus- 
pectH, Jess than those rejected during the corresponding period of the next preceding 
yoai^ out of 25 per cent less arrivals. While this showing may suggest to some 
minds the inference that the change is an improvement, as showing that tho great 
luajonty ot those formerly denied were entitled to land, the less agreeable but 
equally reasonable conclnsion may bo drawn therefrom that the purpose of the law 
has peon practically defeated by the admission of many not entitled to land. In 
coiisidoring which of these two opposing views is correct it would seem bat natural 
for Government oflicials to loan toward the latter, and thus avoid the damaging 
admission that they have been rejecting for years so many aliens entitled to admis¬ 
sion—a wrong which, if committed, equally involves the officers at the port of New 
York and those at tho Department in Washington, not excepting the Secretary of 
the Treasury, to whom all can appeal and without whose approval none can bo 
hnally refused perntissioii to land.” 

The commissioner ot the port of New York explains the chauge in administration 
in the following way: 

The mothiH operaudi of making contract labor casoa under the affidavit ayatem waa almnlo and 
rteceptive to the iiHon. In the flrat place, it muat Iw l>orne in mind that the meaning of the contract 
labor law is beyemd the comprehension of tho ontinary alien coming to this country. On the other 
hand, tlie i‘eanoii for reiutiing admiHaiun to an alien bei-nuae be waa ukely to beooniea public charge la 
paHiiy nndi‘rHt,«K>d by tlm moat obtuse. Under the old system the examination of thoauon for all other 
onaoM except that <»f contract labor waa porformeil by other immigration otlioers.'and if the alien 
passotl this oxamination lie was turned over to a contract labor inapoctor, who interrogate him as to 
this point only. What more natural tiinu that the alien, eager to escape the Scylla of a public charge 
exclusion, should run into tim Cliarybdis of tho contract lalmr law. Had the alien work promised 
him i Yes. Urotber. cousin, or friend, nlrondy in the UuibMl Stiiiea, had written him telling of their 
Huccoas, and, it may be, anying tbftt if lio ciune ov^ir here ho might tlnd work with them. With this 
basis of iact, Iho alien, eager to prove that he would net become a public oburgu, and the inspector, 
equally eager to secure u confession oJ' a pniniiao or aMsiiranco of work amounting to a contract to per 
form labor in tlie United States, M ere not long in coniiug to an agroemout. The result was on affida* 
vit, written by the inspector and signed by tho alien, which generally appearwl to be worthless upon 
its taco ns a legal document, for tiio reason that it showed a conclusion and not a stateiurnt of the fact* 
necessary to arrive ot timt conclusion, and in a grnat many instances the conclusion was that of the 
writer of t lie atlidavit ami not of tho alien. The alien and inspector were alono. The alien generally 
had u wrong concept i<m of tho reason wlij he was being aeked these queHtious, and imagined that thfs 
was H part of tli<' process which it was nocossary for him to go thnmgh in order lo obtain admission 
to the unltod Stat<‘fl. In all cases except Kuglish speaking aliens (and these were so low as not to 
amount to uny apprccialde jier cent) the uttidavit was written, not in the language of the alien, but in 
English. Once this atlidavit was obtained, the alien, accompaiiiod by the Inspector, proceeded to tho 
boanl of special inquiry, whore the affidavit was read to its members by the Inspector. The board 
caused It to be interpreted buck to the aJiun, and in a large niajoritvofcases the alien conlirm^bisaffi' 
davit, being conse(|ucnt]y excluded. 

So far as the working of the iioard of special inquiry » concerned, the affidavit systom did not 
prodaco satistactory results. The affidavit of the iuimigraiit, constituting as it did a prepared con* 
elusion of the i'-ontract labor inspector, the exaniinution before tiio board was naturally mure or less 
restricted as to wliat was contained therein, and any attempt by any member of the board to differ 
from that conclusion was gonerally thu cause of unpleasant attrition betvoon its members and the 
then contrftct labor bureau. If the alien bad stated falsely iif his affidavit, believing that it would 
assist liiin to land, it was only uaturul that he should persist in corroborati ng it, especially with the 
Inspector standing at his side, therefore, the fall truth roncerning such aliens coming t4> this country 
was scurculy ever developed under this system. Uuloss the person named in the alleuV Affidavit a* 
being the one .who had cuntrseted, inducoii, or aasisted him to come to the United States made on 
application fur a ridieuriug, this was all the trial the alien received liofure being deport^. 

There is little doubt that tho same percentage of the 115 cases that were tri^ by the boan! in the 
3 mouths of Juh', August, and September, 19U0, wonld. if they hml been tritsl under the old affidavit 
system, have Isnin exclml^l and deported, the difference being that In one cose the immigrant waa 
convicted on his affidavit only, and the other whore all tho facts were developed. 

Under the present system all the foc.ts connected with the cose mast, of necoBsity, be known to the 
board uf special inquiry, while under the former system material facts might have ueen in the posses* 
Sion of the inspw^tor, or seme cue lu the contract labor bureau, but the board would have remained 
in total igiiuranco of them If not thought fit by the cuntraot labor bureau to lay those facts before the 
board. 

5. Deportation within one year after landiiw.—The act of October 19» 1888, added an 
important amendment to the law by providing that an immigrant who might escape 
the vigilance of the inspectors at the ports might ueverthelese be arrested within 
1 year alter landing and tlien deported exactly as he would have been had the 
inspector debarred him before landing. The law as amended authorizes *'the Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasary, in case that he shall be satisfied that an immigrant hae been 
allowed to land contrary to the prohibition of the law, to cause such immigrant, 
Within the period of 1 year after lauding or entry, to be taken into custody and 
returned to the country whence he came, at the expense of the owner of the import¬ 
ing vessel; or, if he entered from an adjoining country, at the expense of the person 
previously contracting fur the service.” 

The importance of this amendment can readily be understood, and its significance 
may be judged froui the table (Table 2) on page —, where It appears that the immi¬ 
grants returned within 1 year numbered 356 in 1900, ont of a toW number returned 
of 4,602. 
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It is still questionable 'whether the i>ertod of 1 year is long enough. In New 
York City there is a serious complaint on the part of the pnblie anthoritiea on aooonnt 
of the large iiniul>eT of aliens who bring their children or dependent relatiTes to the 
public institutions at the end of the first year of residence. Under State law 1 
year’s residence is required to gain legal domicile entitling to the beneilts of publio 
charity, and the immigration law of 1891 provides that “any alien who becomes a 
public charge within one year after his arrival in the United States from oanses 
existiug prior 'to his landing therein shall be deemed to have come in violation of 
law and shall be returned as aforesaid,” 

Jf, now, when alien applicants appear at the end of a year, and by their applica¬ 
tion for help formally concede that they are paupers, the immigration, authorities 
were legally ouabled to arrost and deport them, a large amount of undeserved 
expense; would bo saved to the public treasury. 

Again, the l-yenr period is peculiarly valuable in the case of contract laborers. 
This class of immigrants now comes to this country admiraidy “coached” in all the 
answers which they sliall give to the iusi^ectors. It is well known that the business 
of collecting }>eiisantH from the villages of Italy and Austria-Hungary and shipping 
them to importers in New York, Chicago, and other places has become so bighly 
perfected and developed that it is practically impossible nnder existing law to dis¬ 
cover their true character at the port of landing. The main safeguard, therefore, 
is in the power of the Bureau of Immigration, through its special agents aud detec¬ 
tives, to follow these suspected immigrants to their ])Iaces of employment where the 
evidence against them may bo secured. 

Doubtless, here again, it may seem to bo placing a large amount of arbitrary 
power in tbe discretion of the Secretary of the Trciwnry, in that his warrant, with¬ 
out judicial hearing, should be the sole instrument on which aliens are arrested and 
sent out of the country. This power, however, has been found to be necessary, in 
order to remove the aduiiiiistratloii of tbe haw from the delay and formalities of legal 
procedure. 

Since a law of this kind depends for Itotb its interpretation and its energetic 
enforcement upon executive officers, it may be of interest to trace its operation in a 
fow leading instances where records arc available. With this in view, the following 
recent typical cases have been sel6ct6<l: 

F. CASES SHOWIKO THE OFEKATION OF THE COHTBACT LABOB 

LAWS. 

I. Case of Croatian stave oatters.^On September 15,1899. the Bureau of Immigration 
rcceivBil conti<leiitiul information “to tbo olVect that about 200 or 300 Austrian stave 
cutters are coming to work for the various stave camps in Mississippi, Louisiana, 
aud Texas. These workmen are expected to come secretly in the near future via 
Baltimore, Now Orleans, and (jalveston.” 

One company of 9 Croatians arrived September 24 .at Now York, They brought 
with thi‘m various sums of luonoy raugiug from to $50 each and were provided 
with railroad tickets to Ciuciiinati, Ohio, although they had no friends or addresses 
in that city. They declared that if they were unahl© to find work at Cincinnati 
they would go to Sleraplus, having noticed that place upon tbo map. They had also 
the address of one Kronberger, at Uuleville, Miss., said to be the agent of the Austro- 
Amerioau Stave and Lumber Company at that point. 

Immigrant Inspector Milton Smiley, at Cincinnati, was ordered to meet t^i^se 
inunigrants. On October 5 be Teported that 5 Croatians had bought tickets at 
Columbus, Ohio, for St. Louis and 4 to Memphis, Tenn., all of tbe same party. 
They were accompanied by a man who could sj^ak English, but who did not pnr- 
chase the tickets directly. At Cincinnati be met the 9 people in question, asxed 
where they were going, and they showed him their tickets for Birmingham, Ala., 
purchased at Washington, Pa., and Columbus, Ohio. He said: “It was at onco 
conclusive iu my mind that some one at Pittsburg or along the line was helping 
them along.” Since Washington, Pa., is off tbo mam line of tbe Pennsylvania Kaif- 
road, he inferred that some one had gone there IVom Pittsburg and gave the tickets 
td them at Pittsburg. He discovered later on inquiry of the ticket agent at Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio, that 5 tickets had been sold to these foreigners for 8t. Louis and 4 to 
Memphis, Tenn., all of the same party, 'fbey would give no information as to their 
work at Memphis, but wore going to look for work. Tbe interareter told them 
they could get work at Cincinnati, but they preferred to go to Memphis because* 
they ha<l tickets. Tbe leader of tbe party said that he bad been in the United 
States before, bat iu Mr. Smiley’s opinion he was the agent of the contractor. 

In November, 18^, Inspector T. W. Levy was detailed as a detective to the stave- 
cutters’ camp near Greenville, Miss., where he interviewed tbe boss of the stav^ 
cutters’ camp. He learned that there were 130 men, all Slavonians, in camp, being 
the largest single camp in the United States, under Leopold Kerne Stave Comrany. 
of Vicuna, Aiutria, with American headquarters at Memphis, Tenn. Nearly au hM 
been here less than a year. AU but a few had landed at New York or Baltimore. Only 
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one had come through Oalveaton. That there was no trouble to get men, hut the 
oompanies were now very oarefnl, ae the Goyernment was watting them, and 
heavy penalties would follow if they were caught. But only a short time hack 36 
men destined to work for his company were sent hack to New York. These men 
had foolishly brought axes and other tools from Austria iu their baggage, and got 
caught in consequence. That over 100 who came at the same time were allowed 
to land, as they had hcen smarter and liarl brought no give-away tools. That the 36 
sent back were a part of the others that lauded. That there was contract with the 
men, but all knew and understood that they were to work for bis company. That 
in almost every part of Austria in the Htave-entting districts there are steamship 
posters telling of the attractiveness of this oouutry, of wages paid lor stave cutting, 
and the stave districts in this country, and that stave men were wanted thei’e. That 
ho did not know for certain, but believed that there wore B]>ecial agents who worked 
up parties of stave cutters and gave a big discount in passage to the party. That 
the men who came over in these parties brought very little baggage under advice, 
and no telltale tools; and all know howto answer questions proiiounded by Gov¬ 
ernment oiheers as to their being under contract. That 5 and 6 years ago the stave 
companies imported men, but there was no nee<l for this now, us matters wore “under¬ 
stood,” and men who “understood” things could go to work at once on arrival. 
That men came to Memphis and other places, and from there wore distributed to 
camps. That the foreman keut men's names,but usually “run them by numbers, 
like a lot of damned convicts.” That “it would be no use to show mo men’s names, 
as I could not remember or pronounce a single one.” That ho did not know his 
men’s antecedents, or how or when they came, and did not want to know. 

Mr. Li^vy also says that the names of Karesch and Stolzky, ticket men at Bremen, 
“which have bobbed up iu almost all my investigations, are either themselves or by 
their agents at the bottom of tiieae'imitortutioDs and assist in them by advice and 
perhaps work, ('ertuiu it is that all men imported through Galveston said that 
karesch and Stolzky had told them of localities to whieh they were going. They no 
doubt told them of (xintract laws, of axes and tools as give-aways in baggage and 
advised leaving thorn behind, etc. That practically all stave enUers Mmderstand 
things’ before they leave Austria. That those who do pass inspectors because of 
lack of sufficient evidence can bo followed, and will be found to go to Goebel’s Hotel 
ill Memphis, Yielsch Hotel in Shreveport, and a uo-name liotel near iiiiiou depot in 
Little Keck and from those places at once to the woods, and tliat onco in the woods, 
unless follow'ed, it is a <iifllcult matter to locate them, oe the forests are large in 
area and the canebrakos iu parts almost impenotrablo.” 

In a later communication Mr. Levy wrote that his investigations lod him to believe 
that the contract labor laws have been eyetomatieally broken by people connected 
with the stave business. “Iu my travels recently 1 have located a dozen or more 
camps of stave cutters in whi(^h there are many men. T estimate Iho ntnnber at 
nearly, if not quite, 1,500, three-fourths of whom liavo been in this country less than 
3 years, and the largo majority of these less than 1 year, and nearly all of whom 
came exactly like those ort‘ A7>7n came—previously contracted for. * * • Shreve¬ 

port and Little Hoi k are the great distributing pmints. There are dozens of stave 
factories tbroiighout Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennesseo. The points 
named arc the best for labor-distributing points. 1 do not believe that there are 2 per 
cent of the Austrians that go to the above noted points that are not under contract 
as stave cutters. 1 have been i>uinstakiagand oijerg4'tic iu my labors, and gone into 
camps far from the railroad and walked to get into them; have talked with citizens 
and Slavs and am firmly convinced that the bn.sinoss of stave cutting is done by Aus¬ 
trians systematically imported by interested ]>eople and throngb every port of any 
consequence on the Atlantic audiGulf seaports, to avoid suspicion, and that positive 
evidence can never be had, and that the business of importing had reached very 
large proportions.” 

Later he wrote: “It appears to me that the importation of Austrians for stave cut¬ 
ting is above all big things of this kind in recent years. The staves these fellows 
cut are out by no one in this section of the country, being of a peculiar kind intended 
for the French and Austrian markets exclusively. No one cuts these staves except 
Austrians anywhere in the South or Southwest. * * * It is impossible to have 
direct positive evidence against importers or men. They are too well versed in the 
laws, but the train of circumstantial evidence against men and importers is snffl- 
^lently strong to at least deport, as in the case of our 'farm laborers’ oiT the Kohtf 
and other ships.” 

After the stave cutters had been arrested for deportation, B. Kohler, manager of 
the Austro-American Stave and Lumber Company, headquarters Shreveport, La., 
appealed in their behalf and stated that owing to the exnanstion of the forests in 
Anstro-Hungary and Slavonia the stave-cutting indnstry was compelled to remove 
to other countries, and was located at districts BUXToanding Memphis and Shreve¬ 
port, and naturally the stave cutters, who knew nothing but farming and stave cut¬ 
ting, being tiirown* out of employment in Austria, came over iu large numbers to 
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these American districts. Tliat the 15 men on the steamship Juiln now under arrest 
did not have any contract with him or anyone else. Tint that they had applied to 
him for work and he had wired to Antoue Kroiihergex, the owner of a stave-outting 
concern, asking if ho could give oinployment to these men. They were competent 
workmen, and t!ie affiant had no interest in them, except that they were countrymen 
of his in distress, to whom he would like to see justice done. 

In January, liHX), Inspector I-<evy, at Galveston, made the formal and personal 
tender of the 15 Slavs for deportation hy the steamship Jlolaiid, Imt the local agent 
refused to receive them, whereupon he swtiro out a warrant, upon which the agent 
was arrested and then rele.ased upon a $3,000 bond. 

The district attorney recommended dismissal of the agent on the ground that the 
law does not contemplate criminal prosecutions in cases after landing. The com¬ 
missioner tliereupon disuiissed tho prosecution. The district att-orney thereu]) 0 !i 
rocommondc-d deportation, and the steamship <touipany consented to rocelvo the men, 
deport them to (iennany oti a Hteamship, and to pay the cost of luaintonauce while 
in Galveston. 

7. Dr. Bowie’s lace makers.—Tho lace curtain cjiso rej»orted on page — served as a • 
precedent to the Secretary of the Treasury in the case of tho lacc makers imported 
by Dr. Dowie to establish a laco factory at Zion, III. Dr. Dowie, tlirongh his attor¬ 
neys, had communicated with the Secretary of the Treasury under date of April 25, 
1900, explaining the proposed im]>ortation of laco makers from Etigland, and asking 
to bo informed whether he would, in the opinion of the .Secretary of the Treasury, 
be transgressing the law in any particular if he coubl < arry out his plans as at pres¬ 
ent formulated. Dr. Dowic’s attorneys argued that “skilled workmen from foreign 
ooiintries maybe engaged under a valid contractor agreement to perform labor or 
service in the United States in or upon any dqw industry, provided such workmen 
can not be oi>tained here.” They also (U. S. t». ITromily, .'iS F., 551) hold that the 
alien contract labor law was designed to a}>ply only to Iho importation in large 
numbers of foreign uuskillcd laborers iindiT contract to perform labor or service 
in the United States. 

The Amalgamated Law Curtain Operatives of America, on May 19, had submitted 
to tho commisflionor-goucral, in reply to his imijniry, a list of tlio i^actories at that 
tlinoestabUshod. They wore: Tarift'villo Lace Making Company, ostablisbed 9 years, 
9macbines, 58 operatives, linn re(;ogni7.es union: Scranton lja(^e Company, Scranton, 
Pa., established 9 years, 2.50 operatives, 17 ninciiines, tirm recognizes union; Pati^b- 
ogue liHce Manufacturing Company, Pat<‘.bogne, L. J., established 9 years, 350 oper¬ 
atives, output 10,000 pairs lace curtains per week, 22 maohinos, does not roeognize 
the union, but expected to do so in a very short time; Columbia Lace Mills, Camp¬ 
bell A. Coland owners, ostablished 8 years, about 60 operatives, does not recognize 
the union. Wages vary from $10 to $25 por week. The secretary of tho union 
stated: , ^ . 

have enough apidications already to till the places of the men that Dr. Dowie 
wants to import oxcejit the last 3 which is mentioned in your letter of the 8th. Sorry 
that I can not give you any information about those 3, as they are trades that 
we know very little about ot present. * * * Two hundred and twenty-nine ma¬ 

chines in the country; 2 men to each nuudiiiie. A lockout at the Wilkosbarre mill 
affected 14 men, 49 women, and 26 boys, who could supply Dr. Dowio's mills if 
needed. At some ofthe mills we only work three-fourths time.^' 

Dr. Dowie advised the Department from Edinburgh, on November 3, that the first 
party of his laoo makers and families would arrive about November 12 at Philadelphia. 
He said the party comprised only 3 lace makers, bnt included also their wives and fam¬ 
ilies, and that the principal party would leave on tho return voyage of the steamer 
in December. The nniuber of actual lace makers, including draltsmen,” will not 
exceed 35 to 40, all of them going out as practically chiefs of departments, tho object 
being not to import work people in numbers from Great Britain, ^^bntto educate 
our own people in America, for whose benefit these industries are being estab¬ 
lished.” Dr. Dowio had purchased outright the plant at Beeston, England, and hwl 
shipped or was abont to ship to this country the machinery of the mill for nse^ in 
the new establishment. The emigrauts, who arrived at Philadelphia, while claiming 
not to b('under contract with Dr. Dowie, all expected to secure employment with 
him. The board of special inquiry of Philadelphia debarred them on tho ground 
that lace making is an industry fully established in this couutey and that skilled 
workmen could readily be obtaine<l in this country at short notice to fully man the 
new mill about to be started hy Dr. Dowie. Dowie'a attorneys thereupon appealed to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, allegiugthatthe manufacture of Lever's fancy lace upon 
the improved Lever machines is a now industry not established in the United States 
on February 26,1885, and not now established here, and skilled laborfor this purpose 
can not be obtained otherwise than from abroad. 

Tho board of special inquiry unanimously voted to debar 5 of the immi«ant8 as 
coming in violation of the alien contract labor law and the remainder as likely to 
become public charges. 
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Secretary of the Treasury decided, on appeal, November 26, 1900, in favor of 
Dr, Dowio and the immigrants, both those charged with violation of the alien con¬ 
tract labor law, and also those as likely to become public charges. The ground of 
his decision is stated as follows: **Althoiigh lace making with some of its branches 
has been carried on in this country for some years, heretofore it seems to have been 
the practice to import the thread used in sncii establishment. The Department is 
of the opinion that said industry is a now oiio, not established, and is within the 
exception mentioned in the act of February 26,18^5, and os it is not <daimed or shown 
by roprescntativea of the lace makers’ union that labor ootild have been obtained in 
this country to prosecute the industry, there is apparently no violation of tho alien 
contract labor law.” 

The decision seemed to turn on the distiiictiou between the old and tho new form 
of the Lover machine. Affidavits were presented maintaining that the modorn 
machine is a great improvomont on tlie old type; that there are only from 7 to 9 of 
these modern machines in tho country, all of them brought here within tho last 15 
months, and that the firm wliich brought them (The American Textile Company, of 
PawtiKtkot, U. I.) liad made many efibrt-s to obtain hands in this country, and that it 
would be a difficult matter, with the rush of iitacliines now coming to this country, 
to find sufficient workmen here to lian<l]e all these mmlern Lover machines at once. 

8. Buffalo and Pittsburg tailor cases.—'i’ho defects in the alien contract-labor law, 
^ sliown in tlie decisions cited in pro<ieding pages, have tlieir main elloct in tlieir 
influence upon IJie Unit(Hl States distriof. attorneys whose business it is to prosecute 
the eases. 'J'his comes plainly to view in a recent Buffalo case: The immigrant 
luspcctor at that p<»rt, M r. J. li. I )e Barry, reported on August 28,19(X), that a depu¬ 
tation fnuii the tailors’ union of Buffalo calleil on him and stated that Messrs. 
Fullaytar A. Keen, tailors of Bnffnlo and Pittsburg, were for some timt? pjiat import¬ 
ing tailors on jiaujier wages to work for them in Buffalo and Pittsburg at $2 per 
week and board; that 10 liad already arrived, others expected, and that citizeos 
were lieing discharged and their plac<“8 filled with this pauper labor; that iu the 
offices of .1. W. Klauck, steamship agent, the inspectsjr himself saw stubs on which 
werii the names of the contract laborers, showing that Joseph Keen, of 877 Main 
street, Buffalo, had paid tlmir passage and sent for them. The ins])ecto]- stated that 
copies of the statements (»f the contract laborers had been insule for tho district 
atfonu'y, wlio had directed him to make complaint against Joseph Keen, under seif- 
tious 1 and 6 of tlie laws of 1801. The statement of them^ tailors showed that they 
were natives of Hungary and tailors by occupation; that they came to the United 
St<ate8 in January to August, 1900; that prior to coming one of them had received 
letters from a brotlior which said that ho would got him work with Mr. Keen, of 
Buffalo, at $2 a W(‘ek. Mr. Keen seut him $2.5 in a post-offico ordor from Buffalo and 
is now paying $2 per week and board. No written contract. Had letter from Mr. 
Keen about .September 29, Another, whose son Joseph was working for Mr. Keen, 
received $32 from Iiis son, and Mr. Keen wrote him and sent him passage tii^kot from 
Hungary to Buffalo and 25 fforins, to go to work for him. Ho did not say how much 
per week ho would receive. Another received passage ticket from Mr. Keen through 
his cousin, who was acting foreman in the shop. Did not say how much i)cr week 
he would get. Another received a letter from “a kind of foreman in tho shop,” who 
wrote and said Mr. Keen would settle the amount he was to receive per week when 
bo camo, after tiie first week. Reoeivml 25 florins by letter from Mr. Keen. Is now 
rocoiving $10 per week. An<*thcr has written to one of the euqdoyees of Mr. Keen 
to get work. 'I'ho latttu’ spoke to Mr. Keen and then wrote that Mr. Keon would 
give him work if ho came. The five aliens were arrostod by the deputy marshal and 
brought liefore (’oinmissloncr Welman, who let tbeui out on $200 bail, each. 8o 
important was the case believed to bo that the AittirDoy-Cleneral direi^ted by tele¬ 
graph United .States Attorney Charles H. Brown, of Buffalo, to take charge of the 
cose himself, without leaving it to his assistant. Mr. Brown did so, and then 
advised the Attorney-General as follows: personally examined oaoh of the aliens 

alleged to have been imported by Joseph Keen in violation of the alien contract- 
labor law before the grand jury of the Lockport tonn of the United States district 
court last week. On such examination it clearly appeared that in no cose did 
Joseph Keen aid or assist in the importation of any of these aliens from Hungary to 
the United States, who were under contract to perform labor in the United States 
made previous to such importation. Each of tho aliens was examined fully through 
an interpreter, and no facts could be deduced upon which a charge of vioiatiDg the 
statute could be based. A careful consideration revealed the fact that these miens 
did not come to the United States under a contract to perform labor in the United 
States made previous to their importation. » * • The fact that this subject has 

been a matter of considerable correspondence, in which reference is made to the 
desire on the part of the Treasury Department that I should give this case my per¬ 
sonal attention, inclines me to the opinion that some representative of the Treasury 
Departmont has labored under tho impression that simple,proof of the sending of 
means of transportation by tbo defendant to an alien in a foreign country is all that 
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10 required to socure a oonriotioa for violation of the alien contract-labor law. I 
wae eepecially carei'nl and designed to be extremely thorough in a full and com¬ 
plete examination to develop the OBsential facte upon which to baao a proeeoution, 
but no case could he made otit and no indictment was found/' And in a later com¬ 
munication he added, to enable them to indict the alleged contractors: ^^For the 
reason that such evidence did not exist. • Xf any fact can be called to my 

attention that will establish a contract made by the aliens and the defendant, 
Keen, prior to their importation, within the terms of the statute itself and as cou- 
Btrned by the circuit court of appeals of the eighth circuit in 48 F. £., 91, and the 
circuit court of appeals for the fifth circuit, 57 F. R., 490, and the case of The 
United States i\ River Spinning Company, 70 F. R., 978, and The United States r. 
Gay, 80 F. R., 254,1 will he only too glad to present it to any future grand jury.” 

Another example of the hesitation of the law odicorH of the Government to under¬ 
take the xirosecutlou of contract importation cases in view of the decisions of the 
courts, is that of the same firm of Fullaytar Keen in the branch at Pittsburg, Pa. 
The immigrant inspector at that station, Mr. R. D. Layton, secured the affidavit of 
tile alleged imported laborer and of the agent with whom the alleged contract was 
made, and of the importer himself. The statements are apparently so conclusive 
that they seem to give (iroof of a complete contract. They snow that the importer 
advanced the passage money and agreed to the amount of compensation ]ior week. 
The only link which can be said to have been omitted is that of th^ period during 
which employment was to continue. Neverthele^, the United States district attor¬ 
ney did not see his way clear to proseente the cuae. The affidavits and correspond- 
euoo are submitted herewith: 

SWUltN SrATBHKNT UR MAATIN IIOHCKA. 


I am 31 years nld. Am a native of Hnufi;ary. TIuh is the first time I ever was in this coantry. 
coino here last March. Ardve^l In thu steamstiip A’oaie. 1 am a ladies'tailor by tnwle. Whuolwas 
at homo I met duhn Clemont, also a ladies’ tailor, who told me I could do very much better in America, 
and that he could get me a jot> with theflrm he worked forin that country. 1 have known Mr. Clement 
for about Kyears, and I told him "nil right, I would go, hut could not attbrd to pay the passage." He 
said, "I will fix that all right." He wrote to the hnii of Fullaytar A Keen, No. 412 Penu avenue, 
Pittsburg, about me, and be answered and said uil right, he would send the money, and ho did send 
him $.'i0 money order. I signed tbereueipt toMr. Clement and got the money and osme over and went 
to work for Fullaytar & Keen. The letter said ho would jpay me from $12 a week up, acoordiug to my 
ability. After I had worke<l a few months he began fussing with me about the $&0 whioh I refused to 
pay hack. He thon told the cashier to deduct the money from my pay. Ho did ho, and I quit. After 
a while he coaxed me to go back, and 1 went back again and he sgain held some of my wages for the 
naesage, and I then left for good, and have not worked any place since. I have a wife and obildron at 
nnme, and M'as doing very well. If I had known I had to repay the $501 would not have oome. 1 will 
return as soon as 1 can earn the money. My friend, Mr. A. M. Busbek, who Is acting as interpreter, 
has told me what you have written, and it Is true, every word of it, and I so swear. 

J OHN Clsugnt, sworn: Am 32 years old ; am a native of Hungary; am a ladies’ tailor by trade, and 
andorstaud all you nay to me. I first came to this country in Im, then in 188BI went back home to 
Hungarw and stayed there until I returned on the 2ftth of June, 1000, on the steamship Laeqwtaint. 
I work for Fullaytar &. Keen, at No. 412 Penn avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. I knew Hr. Fullaytar when I 
was hero before, and when I was at home I often wrote to him. Our letters were mostly of a social 
nature. 1 wrote Mr. Fullaytar and asked Iiim If be wanted a good man; that I knew one hero who 
might go. He wrote me he did, and 1 spoke to Mr. Huseka, whom 1 know very well, and be said he 
would oome out, but not unless his passage was paid. 1 wrote this to Mr. Fullaytar, who sent me a 
money order for $50, and 1 gave it to Mr. Husoka, got bis receipt for it. and he oame out and went to 
work for the firm. After that he ha<l some trouble with this firm and he stopped work. I am now 
working for Fullaytar A Keen. I paid my own passage. 

Miss Flobbnce Tuorn, sworn: 1 am 17 years old; am cashier for the firm of Fullaytar A Keen; 
keep their books and assist in the business on this floor; have been there fifteen months. I knew 
Mr. Martin Husoka; he worked here, but he hae quit. He q^alt on the 31st of October, 1900. He 
worked here from the time he oame to this oountry until be quit. I was ordofwl to take some money 
nut of his wages and 1 did so—$16 one time and $16 another. As they talked in a foreign language, 
I don’t know what it was for. 

Ferdinand Fcllattar, sworn: I am one of the firm of Fullaytar A Keen, at No. 412 Penn avenue. 
I have been in business for two years and three months. I know John Clement. He is new in my 
employ as a ladies’ tailor. 1 knew him when he was here before. While be was In Hungary we had 
a fnmidly correspondence. He wrote me bow bad off tb^ were in the old country and asked me if I 
wanted a good man. As I had trouble to get a good braider here, I told him ” yes," I needed a man, 
and 1 senfhim $50 money order to pay the paeaage out of Martin Husoka, who oame here and I put 
him to work. We had tronble with him. for I thought he should pay me the $50 back, but be refhsed 
and I ordered my cashier to hold back some of his wimres, which she dld-~abont$80—be stopped 
work, but after a time I got him to come back. He only worked a short time and he quit again, and 
I don’t know where be is now. I thought 1 Iiad a right to my money back again. 


No. 24002.] Trbabubv X^PARnairT, 

OrrioB or CcKanB8ioNBR*GBirsRAL or Immigration, 

WathingUm, November $7, 19Q0. 

E. D. Layton, 

hn,fnigfant /nspsstor, PiU^wg, Pa. 

Ra: From report oontMned in your oommunloatiim of ^e 26th instant, it appears that the Ann of 
Fullaytar A Keen, of No. 412 Penn avenue, Pittsburg, Pa., has violated the alien contract labor 
laws oy the importation of ona Martin Husoka to perform service for them In the United States under 
oontraot made prior to his immigration. 
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, this, yoa are directed to present all the evidence lu your possession to the United States 

ustnet attorney for an expression of iiis views; and if, in Ms opinion, action will lie, suit should bo 
institnted to recover penaittes prescribed by law. 

BespeotfuUy, 

T. V, PowDBRLV, Omnmuinonfr-Omerat. 


Dbpahtjmnt ok J ustick, 

0KKU;K ok tub UHITRU STATKB ATIYHIMBY, WSSTBItN l>IgTHIOT OK l’KNNHYI.VANIA, 

^ , JSttfburff, Janiiati/ SL 1001. 

31. D. Layton, 

liMnigrant Inspector^ PtiUtury, Pa. 

. have Bubinitted evidence to our offic^e of an alleged violation of tho alien contract-labor 

law or February 26,1885, and its supplements, by tho Hnii of I'ullaytar & Keen, of No. 412 Penn 
avenue, IMttsbnrg, Pa., by the imporUition and uilgratlou of a certain alien and foroiguor into the 
Uwitjd States, to wit, one Martin Husoka, then auativu of Hungary and a subject or His Mmesty 
tho Biuperor of Austria and Apostolic King of Hungary, lor the purpose of porfonuing labor as a 
ladies’ tailor under agreement made prior to his migration. 

After examining the evidence submitted and the law in the ojihc, we are of the opinion that this 
does nut come within the statute as interpreted by the court. 

1 herewith return oil papers in the case. 

Very sincerely, 


Danikl II. IIKINKR, Unitetl Stntfn Attornry. 


G. GHIKESE EXGLUSIOE LAWS AKB TREATIES. 


A C’OMi»LETK List ok LaWH ANJ> 'rUlCATlKH KKIiATINO TO TIIK Kx<:|.1;8I()N ok the 

ClllNKSK. 

Treaty of November 17, ItWO, between United Status and China. (U. 8. 8tat. L., 
vol. 22, i». 826.) 

Act to Biiflpeiid immigratiou of ClLiucse laborers to the UuiU'd States. (Approved 
May 6, 1882, IT, S. Stat. C., vol. 22, p. 58.) 

Act amending act of May 6, 1882. (Approved July 5, 1884, II. 8. Stat. vol. 23, 
p. 115.) 

Act to prohibit coming of ChinoRO laborers into tho United States. (Approved Sep* 
tomber 13, 1888, U. S. Stat. L , vol. 25, p. 476.) 

Act tleclaring certiiicutes of r<fturn forCUiuese laborers void. (Api>roved October 
1, 1888, U. S. Stat. L., vol. 25, p. .504.) 

Act to prohibit cumlog of CbiDese persons into the United States. (Approved May 
5,18il2, U. S. Stat. L,, vol. 27, p. 25.) 

Act to enforce immigration and contract labor laws of the United States. (Chinese 
are ox.cepted by section 10 from eH'ecls of this law.) (Approvo<l March 3, 1893, 
U. S. Stat. L., vol, 27, p. 569.) 

Act amending act of May 5, 1892. (Approved November 3, 1893, U. S. Stat, L., vol, 
28, p. 7,) 

Convention between the United States and Cbiua of Manrh 17, 1894. (U. S. Stat. 
L., vol. 28, p. 1210.) 

Joint resolution annexing Hawaiian Islands prohibits immigration of Chinese. 

(Approved July 7, 1898, U. S. Stat. L., vol. 30, p. 751.) 

Act providing government for Territory of Hawaii denies Chinese eutranoe into the 
united States ft'om Hawaii. (Approved April 30, 1900, Statutes, Fifty-sixth 
Congress, ihst session, p. 141.) 

Sundry civil appropriation act puts administration of Chinese exclusion acts under 
Commissioner-General of Immigration. (Approved June 6, likX), Statutes, Fifty- 
sixth Congress, first session, p. 588.) 

Act providing that United States coiumbisiouers may bear questions of illegal entry 
of Chinese. (Approved March 3, 1901, Statutes, Fifty-sixth Congress, second 
seesion, p. 1093.) 

Convention of Ubcbmukr 8, 1894. 

12 B stat., p. 1210 .] 

ARTICLK I. 

The high contracting parties agree that for a period of ton years, banning with tho date of tho 
exchange of the raUdeatiuus of this convention, the coming, except under the ounditioos hereinafter 
•Hpeclfled, of ubintw laborers to the United States shall be absolutely prohibited. 

ARTICLK 11. 

The preceding article shall not apply to the return to the United States of any registered Chinese 
laborer who has a lawful wife, child, or parent in the United States, or property therein of the value 
of one thousand dollare, or debts of like amount due him and pending settlement. Neverthel^, 
every such Chinese laborer shall, before leaving the United States, deposit, as a condition of his 
return, with the collector of customs of tho district from which he departs, a full description in writ¬ 
ing of his family, or property, ur debts, us aforesaid, and shall be furnished by said collector with 
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such cortiflcatc of his right to return under this treaty as the laws of the United StatM may now or 
hereafter prescribe and not inconsistent with the provlfllonsof this treaty; and should the written 
description aforesaid be proved to bo false, the right of return thereunder, or of continued residence 
after return, shall in each case he forfeited. And such right of return to the United States shall be 
exercised within one year from the date of leaving the United States; but Ruch right of return to the 
United States may bo extended for an additional period, not to exceed one ye^r, in cases where by 
reason of sickness or other cause of disability beyond his control, such Chinese 3abon*r shall be ren¬ 
dered unable sooner to return—which facts snail lai fully reported to the Chinese consul at the port of 
departure, and hy him certified, to the satisfaction of the collector of the port at whitjh such Chincm* 
Kiibjcct shall land in the United States. And no such Chinese lalnircr shall be permitted to enterthe 
United States by land or sea without producing to the proper officer of the customs the return eertifl- 
calc heroin required. 

Article 111. 

The prfjviHioiiH of this convention shall not affect the right at present enjoyed of Chinese subjects, 
being ofliciuls, tcachere students, merchants, or travellers for curiosity or pleasure, but not lulxirers, 
of coming to the United States and residing thereiti. To entitle such Chinese subjects as arc above 
di'wcrilH'cf to admissi(»n into the United Btates. they may pniduee a certifloatc from their Government 
or the Govenirnent where they last resided vis6d by the diploraatlc or consular representative of the 
United Htates in the country or port whence they depiirt. 

It is also agreed that (Miincso laliorers shall eontiniie to eiij»»y the privilege of tran.sit across the 
terrU<)rv of the Unib'd StaleK in the course of their journey to or fn>ni other eonntries, siibjeet to 
su(fh regulHtionK by th(‘ Govommont of the United States on may be neees.sary to prevent said pri^ i- 
lege of transit from being abused. 


Artict.k IV. ^ 

In pursuanee of Article 111 of the immigration treaty la-iween the United BUk's and China, signed 
at Tekin on the 17th day of November, 1880 (die Ifith day of the tentli month of Kwanghsu, sixth 
y»>ar), It is hereby uiulerskKxI and agrocnl that (‘liiiH'si* lubort^rs or t'hineso of any other class, either 
permanently or temiKirarily residing In the Uiiit<sl Stales, hIihII }>avo for the protection of their jkt- 
Kons and pro]«crfy alt rights that are given by the laws of the diiitcd Blatcs tf> citiwns of the most 
favored nation, c.xeepting the right to beeome nalumliztd <*itizons. Ami the Government of tin* 
United Rtates reaffirms its obligation, as stated in said Artiele III. teexert all its power to secure 
protection to the persons and property of all Chiiu'se subject.s in the United States. 


Article \'. 

The Gov<‘rnmont of Ihe United States, having by an act of the Congress, approved May &, 1»‘J2, us 
amended by an act approved November 3.1893, requir<*d all ('hincse laborers lawfully within the 
limits of the United States before the passage of the first-named act to be registered us in said (u-ls 
provided, with u view of affording them better protection, the ChiiH*sc GovernrocTit will not (jl»j<'et 
to the enforcement of such acts, and reciprocally the Cfoveminent of tlie United Suites rei'ognlzesthe 
right of the Government of China to enact and enforce similar laws or regulations for tlm reglstro- 
Uoii, free of charge, of all laborers, skilled or unskilled (not men-hants as defined by .said acts of 
Congress), eitizeiw of the United States in China, whether residing within or without the treaty 

^And the Government of the United States agrees that within twelve months from the dale of the 
exchange of the ratifiiiatlons of this convention, and annually thereafter, it will furnish to the Gov¬ 
ernment of China registers or rcr>orta idiowlng the full name, uge, <K*cupatlon, and number or place of 
residence of all other citizens of the Utilted States, including missionaries, residing both within und 
without the treaty i»orts of China, not Including, however, diplomatic und other olfieers of the 
United States residing or travelling In China upon official business, together with their body and 
household servants. 


ARTICLE VI. 


This convention shall remain in force f«»r a period of ten years, beginning with the date of the 
exchange of ratifications, and, if six moutlw before the expiration of the wild period of ten years 
neither Government shall have formally given notice of its final termination to tlie other, it shall 
remain in full force for another like perlofl of ton years. 

In faith whereof wc, the respective plenipotentiaries, have signed tins coijvejititm and have here¬ 
unto affixed our wcalR. 

I)oiie, in duplicate, at Washington the 17th day of March, A. I). 181W. 

Walter O. Griwham. [heal.] 
(Chinese Hignature.) [8KAL.j 

And whereas the said convention has been duly ratified on both parts, and the ratifications of the 
two Governments were exchanged in the city of Washington on the 7th day of Uecseiuber, one thou¬ 
sand eight hundred and ninety-four: 

Now therefore, be it known that I, grovkr Cleveland, President of the United States of America, 
have caused the said convention to bo made public, to the end that the same, and every artiele and 
clause thereof, may be observed and fulfilied with good faith by the United Slates and the citizens 

^^In^ituesH whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the United States to be 

Done*at the City of Washington this 8th day of December, In the year of our Lord, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-four, and of the Independence of tho United States the one hundred and 
nineteenth. * 

[SEAL,] Grover Cleveland. 

By the Presidenl: 

W. Q. Gresham, 

8ecrd<^ qf State. 
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AN ACT to execute certniu treaty atipuUtiune relating to Chinese. 

Government of the United .Stotes, the coming of Chinese laboren to 
this country end^anrars the good order of eertalu localities within tlie U-rritory*thereof: Therefore, 

O l!niaU and Umar, nf Ueprfteiitativn of the United tStatel of A meriea in Vonorm 

ninety days next aflcr tlie passago of this act, and 
tViiI TToifod f “ ten vearH next after the iiassugo of this act, the caimiag of Chinese laborers to ' 

lnwfii?'u,r t* f''“"'•’■V susjionded: and during such susjainaion it shall not be 

vessS' *'‘0“''."" kiiowiiigly hriug within tho United States on such 

veHaei, H-mi laud or permit to i>o lamlod, any ChineHu laborer, Irom any tbroiirn ])ort or plaoo, Hliall 1 h> 
deemea guilty of a mjHdwnpanor, and on convlotion tlioreof jliall Iw punisTiod bv ft fino of n<»t more 
tuan n\e hunured dollars lor uach and every auch Cliiiieiie laborer an brotiaht, and mav be also 

impnaoned for ft term not oxf«*odlngoijo year. ^ 

Sec. That tlm two forogohig gball not apply W Clilmwo laborora who were in tho United 

StntoH on the Hevonteenth day^ of Novoiiilier, eigliUsou hondn-d and i-lglity, or who bIibU Lftve com© 
into tlie Hanie before the expiration of ninety days iio\t after tho pasnage of this act, and who shall 
jirwluco to Hi^h master boloro going on iioard surh veasw-l, and Mlnill prodnre to the collector of the 
port in lihe United Siatos at which hucJj v«»»8el Hliall arri\c, the evidence hereinafter in this act 
required othia being one ol thelaborerttin thin seclion mentioned; nornhallthbtwo foregoing sections 
apply to the case oi nnynift»ter wlione \omhoI, hidiig bound ton port not within the United States, 
flliftll Como wthin the .)uri«diction ot tho United Htatea by roiioon ol being in dlKtress or in stress of 
weather, «»r touching at any port of the Ttnife<i Sto(«H on ile voyage, to any fortdgn riort or place: 

i.hat all Chinese laborerw brouglit on Htich voHsel sbali depart with the voesel on leaving 


*Skc. 4. That for the pnrnoHe of jiroporly identifying UhinoBo lahorerB who wore in the United 
btat«8 on the seventoonth diiy of November, elghtorai himdn^l and eighty, or who sbali have come 
into tmi same before the expiration of ninety days next after the passage of this act, and in order to 
lunilih them wUli timjirnpor evidence of their right to go fr<»m and i«nno to the United Rtatosof 
their ttoo will and aitcord. as provided by the treaty between tho United States and China, dated 
Wpyombor soTentecntli, oighteon liuudrod and eighty, tho collector of customs t>f the district from 
which any Biioh Chinese laborer shall depart from Ibo United Suites shall, in person or by deputy, 
go on board each vi'ssel liaving on Imani any such Chinese laborer and chisred or about to sail from 
ms district for atorelgn port, and on snoh vessel make a list of all snch Chinese laborers, which 
BhaU be enterod in registry liooks Ui be kept for that purpose, in whi :b shall be stated the name, 
ftg<S occupatuio, lost pnieo of residence, physical marKS or pwtnliaritleH, and all facts necessary 
fertile iduDviucatior of oHcb of such Chinese iniKirors, which books shall bo safely kept in tho custom* 
house; ood every such Clnncse laborer so departing Inmi the United States shall be entitled to, and 
shall receive, irpo ot any charge or coat upon appLicatiou therefor from tho collector or his deputy, 
at tho time MU<!h list is taken, u certificate, signed by the collector or bis deputy and attested by 
his seal of orti<!o, in such form as the Secretary of tlie Treasury shall prescribe, wliich cortitlcate 
shall contain a statement of tho name, ago, occupation, last place of rosidonce, personal description, 
and facts of identitlcatiuu of tho Chinese lalxirer to whom this certlhcnte is issued, corresponding 
with the said list and registny in all particulars. In case any Chinese laborer after liaving received 
such certilicjite shall leave snob vessel before her do}Mirtum ho shall deliver his certiticate to the 
inustor of tho vessel, and If such Chinese laborer shall fall to rot urn to sucli vessel beforoher departure 
from port tin' cortitlcnto shall bo (hdivored by the muster to tho collector of customs for uanctulatlon. 

Tho certiHoafe herein provided for shall entitlo the l.'bliicse laborer to whom the same is issued to 
return to and reenfor tho UnlUid States tijmn ]iro<lucing and delivering tho same to the collector of 
customs of the district at which such Chitiose laborer shnll seek to reontcr; and upon delivery of 
such certillcate by such Chinese laborei' to the colhwtor of cuetonis at the time of reentry in the 
United States, said collector shall cause the same fo be fibnl in the enstom-house and duly canceled. 

Sec. 8. That any Chinese laborer incntione<l in section four of this act being in tho United States, 
and desiring to’ depart from the United StntoB by laud, ahull have the right to demand and receive, 
free of charge or cost, a ct'rtificatc of idoutiUcation similar to that provided for in section four of this 
Rotto be isBued to such Chinese lalKuers as nmy desire to leave the United States by water; anditis 
hereby made the duty of the collector of onstoms of tiio district next ft<l,joining the foreign country 
to wlncli said Chinese laborer desires to tro to issue such certillcate, free of charge or cost, upon appli¬ 
cation by such Chinese laborer, and to outer the same u]m>u rogistiy books to be kept by him for the 
purpose, as providttd for in secciou four of this act. 

Sec. 6. That in order to the faithful execution of articles one and two of the treaty in this act before 
mentioned, every Chinoso person other than a lalHiror who may be entitk*d by said treaty and this act 
to come within the United States, and who shsll Ih' about to come to the United States, shall be iden¬ 
tified as so entitled by the Chinese Government in each case, such Identity lo be evidenced by a oer- 
tlfieate issued under the authority of said txovernment. which certificate shall be in the English 
language or (if not in the English language) accompanied by a translntion into English, stating such 
right to come, and which certificate sinill state the name, title, or otticiHl rank, if any, the age, height, 
and all physical peculiaritloB, former and present occupation or profession, and place or residence 
in China or the person to whom tho uortiflente is issM(*<l nod that such jNsrson is entltl^ conformably 
to the treaty in tiiis a<'t mcntluned to come within the United States. 

Such certificate shall be prima facie evidence of the fact set forth Ihereio, and shall be pmtlnoed to 
the collector of customs or his deputy, of the port in tho district in the U ultcd States at which the 
perBon named therein shall hirive. 

^ 8eo. 7. That any person who shall knowingly aud falsely alter or substitute any name for the name 
written in such certificate or forge any such certificate, or knowingly utter any forged or fraudulent 


> Bections 218R-<:i 03 of the Eevised Statutes and the act of March 3,1876 (1 Supp. It. S., 86, oh. 141), 
prohibit tho importation of **cooleyB” and women for immoral pnrposeB. 

* See act approved October 1, 1888, which jirohibits the issuasoo of oertifloateB of identity of Qhjpww 
laborers and declares void snch oeimoates Issued. 
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certificate, or fiilAcly peraoiiate any person named in any snob certificate, Bhall bo deemuid guilty of a 
misdemeanor; and npon conviction thereof shall behnM in a sum not exceeding one tliousand dollars, 
and Impriaoned in a penitentiary for a term of not more than five years. 

Sec. 6. That the master of any vessel arriving in the United States from any foroiffn port or place 
sball, at the same toe ho delivers a manifest of the cargo, and if there be no cargo, then at the toe 
of making n of the entry of to vessel pnrsamit to law, in addition to the other matter required 
to he reported, and before landing, or permitting to land, any Chinese passengers, deliver and report 
to the collector of customs of the dlstnot in which such vesiela shall have arrived a senarate list of 
all Chinese passengers taken on board his vessel at any foreign port or place, and all sneh paasengers 
on board the veasel at Uiat time. 

Snob lists shall show the names of such passengers (and if accredited ofltcors of the Chinese Covern 
ment traveling on the business of that Government, or their servants, with a note of such facts), and 
the names ana other particulars, as shown by their roapeotive certificates^ and such list shall Iw 
sworn to by the master in the manner requiroa fay law In relation to the mauifest of the cargo. 

Any wiMul refustd or neglect of any such master to comply with the jiroviMioiis of this section sIihII 
incur llie same iwnslties and forfeiture as are provided for a refusal or noghM-t to report and doliver 
smanifest of^thu cargo 

Sac. 9. That before any Chinese passengers are landeil from any such vcBsel, tiie I'ollector or liis 
deputy shall proceed to examine such passengers, comparing tbo ourtifieates with the list and with 
the passengers; and no passenger shall he allowed to land In Mie United States from such vessel in 
violation or law. 

Skv. 10. That every vessel whoso master shall knowingly violate any of tbo proviHiens of this act 
shall be dMmed forfeited to the United States, and sliall be liable to selVun* and condoniimtion in any 
district of the United States Into which such vohhcI may enter or in which she may be found. 

Sec. 11. That any person who shall knowingly bring into or cauNe to bo hivuglit into the United 
States by land, or who shall knowingly aid or abet the name, or aid or abet the Iimding in the United 
Staten froni any vessel of any Chineso'per.Non not lawfullv entitled to outer the Uuit^l Slates, Niiall 
ne deemed guilty of a niisdeQieanor, and shall, on conviction thonM>f, be lined ni a niim not excoLMliug 
one thousand dollars, and iniprinonod tor a term not exceeding one year. 

Skc. 12. Tliat no (ihinoso person shall be permitted to enter the CnitiNl States by land without pro¬ 
ducing to the jinipor otKci'r of customs the cortiticate in this act re<]tiii' 0 (l of Chinese persons sookiug 
to land from a vossol. 

And any Chiucso imrson louud unlawfully within the United States .shall bo cmisoil fn he removed 
therefrom to the country from whence ho came, by direction of the J’rcsident of the United States, 
and at the cost of the United States, after being brought bofore some .justico, .fudge, or comnnssioner 
of a coizrt of the irnltod States and found to bo one not lawfully entitlod to bo or remain in the United 
States. 

Sb<!. 12. That this net slmll not apply to diplomatic and other oHlcers of the Chinose Giivernmeiit 
traveling xipon Uio business oi that Government, w'hose credentials Bhall be taken as equivalent to the 
certitloHw in this act meiitioiiud, and shall exempt them and tholr laxly and houseUola servants l^om 
the provisions of this act as to other Chinese persons. 

8eo. 14. That hereafter ii<i State court or court of tbo United Stauts shall admit Uhinnso to citiT-.Pii 
ship: and all laws in coufilot*with this act arc hereby repealed. 

Sec. 15. That the words *• Chineso laborors,” wherever useil in this aot. shall bo construetl to mean 
both skilled and uiiskillod laburors and Chinese employed in mining. 

Approved, Moy ti, 1882. 


Kkgulations 11asri> on tuk Effkot of Laws. 

Tbo moet complete view uvailuble of the 0]>oratioQS oi'tbe CliinoBe excliiRion lawn 
is contaioed lu the following regulations, isBiiod by the (hmimissioner-Wonerul of 
Immigration in the form of instrnctions to iuepectorB of immigrants. 

UKGtILATIONS. 

1. Tho provisions of law permitting tbe adraission of Chineiw persons to tho United States and pre- 
Bcnblng the classes of Chinese persons ontitied to such admission, and tho conditions thereof, are as 
follows: 

(Act of Jaly 6,1884.1 The Chiueso exclusion act approved Jidj 5, 1884, provided " that from and 
after the pMMge of this not, and until tho expiration of ten yoars otter the passage <»f this act, tho 
oonihig of Chinese laborers to the United States be, and the same is hereby, siisponden, and during such 
sus^nsion it shall not bo lawful for any Chinese laborer to oomo from any foreign port or place, or 
having so come to remain in the Tinted States.” 

I Cenlfleale for exempt classes. ] 2. Section 8 of said act provides the oonrse to be pursued by Chi* 
nese persons, other than lalmrers. who by treaty or by said act arc entitled to come within the United 
Estates, and rerjuires that tho certificates therein required “shall bo product to tlio collector of cos- 
toms of the port in the district in the United Statas at which tho person named thereon shall arrlvts 
and aftorwnnls pnjduwd to tlio proper authorities of the UniUMi 8Utes wlionevor lawfully demanded', 
and shall be tlio sole evidence pornusalblo on the part of the perso i so producing the same to ostablish 
aright of entry into the United States; but said oertifloato may be coiitroverUsl and thu fai ts therein 
stated disproved by the UnHtal States authorities.” 

Section 12 of said act provides "that no Chinese person shall lie permitted to enter tho United 
Htatos by land withoui producing to the proper officer of customs the certlfleate in this art required 
of Chinese mu'sons seeking to land from a vessel.” 

[Deporiation of Chinese.! And din*, ts that any Chinese person found unlawfully in the UuitzMi 
Stetes shall be removed therefrom to Tie country from whence he came, and at ’the cost of tho 
United Stales. 

fExrJusion act continsed until 1902.! Section l of “An act to prohibit tho coming of Chinese per¬ 
sons into tho United .States,” approved May 5,1891 continued la force for the period of 10 years fVom 
pie passage of that act all laws then in force prohibiting and regulating the €oming of Chinese Into 
this country. «* ® a 

[Chinese merehanU.! 8. Section 2 of the amendatory not, approveil November 8, 1893. requires a 
Chinanmii inakmg application for ontranoe into the United States on the ground that he was formerly 
engaged In this country asamerchant, toestabllsh. by the testimony ofl wocrtMllblewltuesBes other thm 
(/liiiiMC, tlie fact that he conducted liuHiness as a merchant for at least one year before his departuro 

from the United States. 
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lomlgnit oflMr Aval on leportatlon.] a. In the not making appropriationo for ann- 
** “that In ovary caw There an alien is 

*”*“ the United Statee under any law or treaty now oilaUng or hereafter 
SSSf.il “I ‘Wroprinta Immigrant or onatoma offloere, If adverao to tte admlaalon of 

enoh aliei], flniU, nnlem rovoraed on appe^ to the Saoretaiy of the Treaanry.” 

“5?‘““ty »MS?wi& China provldM that for 10 yeara 


Ttvift. r £ X ^,V*'i waaavoaa. U1 nuy AVf^iaMhTVU ittOOrur WOO 088 ft lAWIUl 

wte, oftiw, OT parent in the unlt^ States, or property tberoln of the valno of 11,000, or debts of like 
amount due bim imd pending settlement, and farther provides that certain things shaOl be done bv ft 
Chmrara before leaving thie ooantry. and that he eball be furnished by the ooUector with such ir- 
tltloate of his right to return under the treaty as the laws of theTTnited States may prescribe, and 
s^wd article conolados as follows: ‘‘And no such Chinese laborer shall be permitted to enter the TTnit«<l 
otatM uy land or sea without producing to the proper officer of tho customs the return certificates 
herein r^ulred.’ 

•**•»** 

■n comptrollers of Chinese Immigration at Victoria, Vanoonver, and New WostminsUn. 

iJritlsIi Columbia, have been authorised to issue to Chinese persona of tho oxomnt class tho certificates 
prescribed by section 6 of tho aetof duly 5, 1884. (S. 20671.) 

******* 

12. Chinese persons known as “traders” should not bo allowed Ut land in this countrv, even thougli 
they submit tho certifioaUj presoribed by section fl of the act of July 5,1884. “Tim true theory is not 
that, all Chnieso persons may enter tbiH oountry who are not forhidden. hut lliut only those are 
. ntitled to enter wlm are expressly allowed.” Collectors of customs are <iirectrd lo admit onlv Chi¬ 
nese wlioHS occupation or station cleHrly indicates that tlniy »^^»lnolnh(^^H of tlic exempt class or Chi¬ 
nese named in Article III of tlio treaty with China, vty.; “Cliineso suh.jocts, being ofiijiials, toaehers, 
stuilents. merchants, or f.rn\oilers for curiosity or pleasure.” and tedon.v admiHS«ml.f)C'liino8e persons 
deacnlic<l as salesmen, clerks, buyers, bookkoepers, accountants, miimigors, sterekeepers, appren- 
lK«s, agents, onslners. physicians, proprietors of resUiuninta, He. (Opinion of Attoniey-Oenoral. 
July 15, I8flH; S. I&fl77.) ^ • 

(iVlTes and children of ('hlnese.j 13. I'ho wives and minor clnldr<‘U of Chinese persons of the 
exempt class are not re<juired to present, as a condition precedent to lajiding, the certificate prescribed 
by «0}*tu>n 0 ol the a(!t of July 5, 1884, when tho fact is estublislied to I ho sutisfiiction of the authori¬ 
ties that the person clnimjng to enter, either as wife or minor child, fa in loot tho wife or minor child 
nfoneoftho inembeniofaoIassmflntiomKl in tho treaty as entitled to enter. (Diselsfon of the Supremo 
Courtof tho United States, No. 123, Octobor term, 18W; S. 22068.) 


... ^ Chinoso student in China desiring to enter the llniUnl States for imrposes of 

study must first obtain tlie certificate from the Cbiiieso (fovornment, as requirod by seirtinii o, act of 
July 5,18H4. (Letter to Mr. E. Van Rensaalaer, Soptombor 8,1802.) 


17. (Jhinese wlio w<m^ admlttc4l as students, but without- the certificates prescriliod hv soction 0 of 
the Hot of July 6, 1884, and on their arrival in this country liecome laborers, are not entltlod to remain 
in the United States, aud should lv> deported. (United States «. Chu Ch«'. 87 b’eileral Uep..312- S 

20868.) > r * f 

IKerfhants.] IH. If a Chinoso person sw.ures admission to this country as a merchant and soon 
ceases lo be ono ami becomes a laborer, such fact ought to have a hoarlng on the iulout with which 
bo caino hero, and if from all the facte of tlie ease It can bo determined that he UMod tho former mer¬ 
cantile ootsupation as a pretext lo come here, with tho real intent ond purpose of laboring only 
when here, such former <ic<'upalioij would not nhield him, even if his certificate of entry booorrect in 
form and substauco, and lie is not lawfully ontitlod to \m and romniu in tlio United States. (United 
States V. Tung Vow, 83 Fed. Hop., 8.12; S. 18575.) 

19. Omission from cortificatos of any of the atatoinoiitH ononieratoil iu the law would seem to ho 
fatal to the suffioion^ of tho certificate as evidence of tho holder’s right lo enter tho United States. 
(Letter to Attorney-General, September 6,1892.) 

* ' * * * • * « 

*22. A Chinaman claiming to bo a merchant ond a uatumllxed citieen of Canada sought admissiou 
into the United States without tho production of the iHWtificato required by section 0 of the act of 
July 5, 1884, presenting in lieu thereof, in support of his ap])]ication for admissioD, the certificate of 
naturalisation as a British subject and a passport issued by tiie goveruor-genoral of Ganatla. Upon 
reference of the subject to the Attoruey-Genefftl, in an opinion dated January 30,1866, that officer 
stated that the certificate before tnentiontyl should he requires! whether the Chinaman comes direct 
ft*om China or from some other foreign gov^^rnment of which be may ho a subject. He statM further 
that the restriotlons and disabilltius of tho Ubinese-exclusion laws are based on moral and racial 
objections, and not thst the Chinoso applying for admission to tiio United States are sabjeots of tho 
Emperor of China. (Lsitter to collector at Burlington. February 2, 1896.) 

23. A Chinaman, a naturalized citizen »r5!exico, who sought numissinn to this country ujion the 
ground of Ins affiliation with the Mexican Government was excluded in Booonlanee with the opinion 
of the Attorney-General dated January 30, 1895. (Letter to Secretary of State, April 20, 18M.) 

26. The treaty with China promulgated December 8, 1894, docs not waive the requirement that 
Chinese merchants and others of the exempt class shall (ureseut at the port of first arrival tho certifi- 
cale provided by section 6 of the act approved July 6,18W. (Letter of Secretary of State, September 


31. Chinese mcrobauts who desire to enter for tho first tlno the United States most present the 
certificftte required bylaw. The privilege of entry witboot certificate is accorded those merchants 
only who have been fqnnerly merehants resident in the United Btotea. (Letter to Mr. 1). MoCormiok. 
Dc^mberS, 1892.) • 

82. Section 2 of the act of November 3, 1893, defines a naoichont to be “a person engaged in buying 
and selling merchandise, at a fixed place of business, whoso bnsiness is conduct^ in his name.” 
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35. A Chinego portion wlio lian u}an(le8UuoI.y entorod this country ran not acquire u right to remain 
here nr to return to Ute linitod Btatee ity qualifying himaolf as » lunrchunt. (Opinion ut Bnlicitor of 
Trouaiiry, March 30, 1H09; S. 20943.) 

36. The practice of requiring (Jhineac inoruhanta or other ChhieMo {Miraoue returning to this country 
to proHcnt evidcnco of tiicir right to enter the TTnited Ktates to thu collector or deputy collector of 
customs in iho district to wliich admission ia desired is hasMl upon soetion 9 of the act of May R, 
18K2, and the clause in the act of August 19 1804, which iiiakos tinal the decision of the uppropriato 
cusloms or Imniigraiiun olficer if miverse to the admission of alien, uto., unless reversed on appeal to 
the Socretary of the Treasury. (Opinion of Solicitor of Q'reaanry, February 6, 1896; letter to cob 
lector at Burlington, February 18, 1^.) 

******* 

38. In view of the many cases of hardship due to delays in the investigation and consideration of 
cases of Cbinose imrsous seeking aduiission to the Unltoil States as allege returning merohunts, and 
on acconut of the many fraudulent oases of this character, any Chinoso pi^rson who may hereafter 
leave thi.s country with tlio Intention of seeking rundmissiou us an alleged returning uercunnl' under 
the provisions of section 2 of theactof NoveiuoerS, 1893, should transmit to the (ollector of cnsloniH 
at the ]K>rt from which such Chinese person intends to depart from the United States, at h'ast 33 days 
hu/oro his dejiarturu from this country, diiplicatos of the affidavits of wituussos oth(«r than Clsinese, 
setting forth the facts proscribect by the statuto referred to u]Hm which he intends to base his appli- 
4'a tiou for rcmlmission. TTpon the receipt of such duplicates iho collector at such port of departure 
will promptly transmit them to the collector of enstoms, siiecial agent, or other oflicer of this llepart- 
mont at or nearest to tho place in which such Chinivse jierson claims t4t ha\ e been engaged ns mer- 
cliant, for investigation and report. After the receipt ot such roport, and upon the personal ap]dica* 
tion and proper iuoutUlcation of sucli Chinese person, the collector at the point ot departmro may 
indoi'sn u)>on tho original jiapcrs presented by such Chinese person a statomont. over bis official 
signature, to the otfeci that tho right of such Chinoso porsun to return to the United States has been 
pniua facie determined, subject to his proj>er idcutillcation by and tho 3 >n‘sentation of such original 
papers to said collector uimu his return to this country; and upon the return of such Chinoso person 
to said port of departure, the collector may, in his discretion, admit him to this country without 
further tlolsy. 

While Chinese persons HiHiklng admission as rotuniing inerchunts can not bo excluded upon tho 
ground that they nave failed to comply with the foregoing regulations, such failure on the part of 
tiiOHo leaving tlie country aft>er this dale would im a tact exciting snspirion and disci'editlng to tho 
application for rootlmiasiun, and the regululitm heretoforo issned will govern the procedure in such 
casus. (Department Circular Ifo. 28, March 3, 1000.) 


[Registered (!hiD 0 se Uhorors.]->41. A Chinese person claiming tho right to bepeimittod to leave 
thu United Status and return thereto as a duly registered laborer shall apply in mirsou to the collector 
of oustoniH for the district in which he resides at least a mouth prior to the time of his departure; 
shall deposit with said collector a certificate of registration from the intemahrevenuo collector for 
the district in which he resided at the time of registration; and shall mako an oatli before the said 
collector, in writing, a full statemont descriptive of his family, or property, or debts, as tlxt case may 
1)6, and fiiUy doscribing himsolf, giving his name, age, height, local rosidenco, occupation, color of 
eyes and complexion, and distingnishing marks, if any, and uatuing the port from whloh ho exports 
to depart tVom the United Btates, which shall be one of those designated in paiagraph 42. Such 
written description shall Ito died In duplicate, and to each shall bo imrm^ently attaclmd aphoUigruph 
of the Chiticso person referred to therein. The collector of customs, or his deputy, with w bom such 
certidoateof ruglslrntion and written description areflled will make atborougnexamination to ascer¬ 
tain whether the applicant is n^gistcred and as to tho accuracy of the dosoriptivo statement; tliut 
thejthotograpliaccomnauying the Utter for thepurposoof IdentinroitiDT) Is that of the person dosuribed 
in such ceitlncato ana stateniuiit, and tliat hts height, weight, and descriptive physical marks are 
accurately given, and will then write his official signature in part across such photograph and in part 
tipontiie adjoining portion of the written descriptive statement to prevent substitution. Thecol- 
loctrir referred to will then trausndt tho certifloato of registration to the intornal-revenue collector 
l»y whom the same purports to Imvo bouii issued for comparison with the record tboroof in his office, 
in respect not only to name and date thenun, but in all other particulars. At tho same time the col¬ 
lector of customs will in person or through tbespocial a^ont for the district ninkc'thorough investi¬ 
gation as to the facts stated therein. As soon as practi^blo thereafter the collector of customs 
reterred to will transmit such registration certiHcate, one copy of the sworn statement, and the 
reports of investigation to the collector of customs for the district from which such Ohiness lahoror 
intends to depart from the United States, and at the same time will transmit to said Chinese laborer 
the da{dlcato copy of such sworu statement, with Instructions to present the samu in person to the 
collector of cnsto'ms or his deputy at the port of departure. Upon the receipt of such oertiilcato of 
registration, tho <hipli(:ate copies of said sworn statement, and the reports of Investigation, the col- 
leotor of enstoms or his deputy at said port of departure, after one inontb from the date of tho filiug 
of the original application in tho office of the collector of (bo district in which such Chinese laborer 
rt'HidoN, if ho tinus that the person presenting such dtiplloate statement is thn Chinese Mrson therein 
descrilied, and is entitled thereto, may sign and give to such person, on his departure irom said port, 
a certitlcato oontaining thu number nr tbo description referred to in tho following form: 

CEHTinCATB ISSUED TO CHINESE I.ABORBlia. 

Unitki) States ok America. 

Certifleate issuetl to Chinese laborer departing from theUnitwl States with the intention of retnm- 
ing thereto under the treaty between the Uniw States of Amertca and the Rmpire of China sigasd 
March 17, 1804, and proclaimed by the President of the (Tnilod Statiia December 8,1804. 

This is to certify that - . , a Chinese laborer, described in idontifioatlon paper unmhered-, 

j)ort of-, departed from this iwrt for - on this-day of-, 190—, with the intention of 

returning to the United States via this port within twelve months from said date. 

Given under my hand and seal this — day of ■ , 190—, at — , State of-. 

[OOLLBCl'OB’S SEAL.] *-, 

OolUetor of GuHoms, Port of -, Dittrwf of -. 

If the last-named c«rtifloato be transferred, it shall become void, and the person to whom it was 
given by the collector shall fortclt his right to return to the United States. 

The certitlod desoiiption should be oarefolly preserved by the collector at the jiort of exit as a means 
of Identldoation of the Chinese person therein mentioned, and wiio, in order to avail himself of the 
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prlvl^go conferred by aaid article 2 of the treaty, moat retarn via the port of departure vitliln one 
year from the date nf hi« leaving the United Sta'tea, onleea prevented by alcknoBs or other dJaabillty 
beyond hia control, In which event the facte ehall beoffielally oertlfled ty the (/hineee conenl at Haiti 
port of departure to the satisfaction of the collector of the i>ort at whioH such Chinese eubiect shall 
land in the II mtod States. 

42. No Chinese person shall be iwrmitted to enter the United States without producing to the ool- 
iMwr of customs or bis deputy at the port of such entiy the return oertlflcato herein required. A 
Chinese laboror, poHsesaing a return certifloato in the form prescribed above, Bball be ailmitted to the 
Uniteil States only at the port from which he departed tuerefrom, and no Chinese person, except 
Chniesoiliplomatio or oouaular officers and their attendanU, shall bo permitted to euUwthe Unitwl 
States except at tbo ports of San Franoiaoo, I'ortland, Orog., Uoston, New York. New Orleans, Port 
lowiisend, Ricbford, St. Albans, Plattsburg, Niagara Vails, JJuflalo, Key West, Tampa, Mobile, 
iCagle Pass, Laredo. El Paso, Nogales, San Ihego, Astoria, Poinbina, and Honolulu. 

4:{. Tbo oolleotor at tbo pt>rt of departure shall send h copy of Ibn cortlHod description, with 
Pt oi the porson therein named attached, and also one of the stults hereinafter reieired to, to 

tlio Dopartmont; said stub and said copy of the cortifled description shall bn filed tcigether, 

Cortificatos as abovedescriI)cd,wltlt a serial number attached, will be issued to collectors of customs 
at norts Iroin wbicii Chinese depart, iinoii appbeatien therefor to the Department. In all instances 
c.ollect,oi*B will fill out the blanks on tin' stubs of ti»© certiitcatos. Collectors of customs will submit 
njports to the Dcpurtnumtweekly of Chinese penMins departing from and returnlngto their roai)ecti\'e 
ports under the treaty herein rclerrod to, debiting themselves with the nuinbiT of cortificatos received 
from tho DnjKirtmont, crediting thumselves witli the iiuuiber nw^d, and reporting the numbcT rcmnln- 
mg tm huuil. Tho coUtwtor shall cancel all certificates jiresented on admissum of returning Chinese, 
and^forwant said certificates ho cancolod to the Denartmeiil. Colicc.tors will also make wctdcly report 
of ChincHc persons soeking admission into tho Utntisl States through thoir jtorts, giving tlib Dames, 
dusurijttion, occupation, and places of destination in the United Htates of those adiuitks!, inchiding tho 
names oi linns which alleged returning merchniils claim to belong, and tlie evidence upon vniioli 
such action Is iMised, and also the names, dest^riptluii, and occupation of those to wlmtii mlmission Is 
refused, and tbs roaHon for such refusal, also the names, description, and occupation of sucli persons 
permitted b) land for trauslt through tho Unit«l States. (S. 14180.) 

[Penalty on master of Tossel.]—45. If tlio master of any vessel shall knowingly bring within tbo 
Uniled Stales on such vo.sscd ami land, or attempt to land, or i>eriult to belauded, an.y CJiinese laboror 
or other Chinese ^lerson, iii contravention of law, the facts relating tliereh) shall bo promiitlyioisirteij 
to tlie proper United States attorney for tho onforcomont of tho iirtivislons ol ser^tlim 9 of' the act of 
September JJi, 1888. Chinose laborers or persons on board such vessid must depart with the vessel 
on leaving p<irt. 

******* 

48. Throe registered ChiiicHo laborers who loft the United Slates for Blnnfiolds, Nicaragua, but 
who, being shipwrecked on tho voyage, decided to return t<» tho United States, w'cre refused the 
right to rojidmisslon for tho reason that upon departing from this country they failed to comply with 
the provisu ns of article 2 of the tn-aty with China promulgated December 8, 1894, in t hat they did 
not deposit with tlm coll<!ctor of customs at tho port of departure the papers requirwl bv said treaty. 
(Letter to ItoproHontatlve Moyer, May 27, 1895.) 

49. Upon tho issuance of tlio prescribed certifleato to a r^isterwl Chinese laborer who departs from 
the United t^tates with the intention of returning thereto,' tbo c^dlector of customs at the place of 
residence of such laborer, or a sjHicial agent of tho Department, nmy bo ro<|uestRd to ascertain ami 
report wliethcr or not the statemeuts niMo by aueb laborer are true, and If in any instance it should 
be found that suc.b statetnents are false, tbo porson to whom the oortifleate may be issued should be 
denied admission to this country upon his return. (S. 175S2.) 

94. Cortificatos of registration grantod to ChinoHe laborers will not bo regarded as nuffiClentevldonce 
of tbo right of such tiorsons to dH]>arl from tho United States and rutiim then'to. Sneb oortificatos 
are intended to be issued lu Cbitteselaborers dumioilod in the United States, In order that the lioiderH 
thereof may he protj^ctod from arrest and deiKirtation. (Letter to Mr. Hail, A]>ril 24, 1893, and to 
Misd Sttundors, April 3, 1803.) 


' This Departpient has decided that laundrymen are lalwrors within the moaning of this act, and that 
tho fact that a laundrynmn has accumulatecf capital and has Imcomo au einpluyor of laborers in the 
same businoss lUios not ohaugo his status an a laboror. 

******* 

00. A Chiuoso barber domiciled in tho United Statea m oloMsineil as a laborer. (Letter to Mr. John 
T. Deweese, November 6, 1893.} 


02. Chineso laborers who go out of the country under tbo provisions of tho rooent treaty with 
China, promulgated Decomber 8, 1894, can uot bo )>ennltted U|K>n return to bring thoir wivMwlth 
them. T'ho wife partakes nf her husband’s status as a laborer, and as such is debarred admission 
by law. (Opinion iioHcitor of 'J'roasury, February 7, 1898; letter t»> collector, Hurllngton, February 
D, 1890.) 

03. Eegiscored Chinese lalKirors who dupart from the llnitod States with the intention of returning, 
but who fail to obtain the certitlcato presetibod by Article 11 of the treaty with China for use in sumi 
cases, should uot be allowed to return to this country. (Opinion of Attorney-Oenoral, October 11, 
1890; S. I745B.) 




jhinoHO persons should not be admitted upon the presentation of pasH)x>rts issued by the Seore* 
t' State. (S. 21212; in re Oee Hop, 71 Federal Kep., 274.) 


09. Under advice of the United States Attomey'Oeneral and the Solicitor of the Treasury, Chinese 
laborers may pass through the United States in transit to foreign countries under oertain conditions, 
A'izs 

(a) That they have through tickets across tho whole territory of tho United vStutes; 

(h) That the oolleotor of customs at port of arrival is Hatistied of their good faith, and prepares and 
forwards to collector at port of exit desoriptive lists; and 
(e) That the oollootor at first port takes a bond in a penal sum of uot less than $900 from each per¬ 
son, oonditloned for his transit and departure from United Ktates. (S. 21162.) 

(d> Bonds jtiven for the transit of cblnese through the United States must reauire the sureties to 
produce to the oolleotor of customs to whom such bonds may be given ccrtUicatos from the collector at 
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the port of exit, nhowing Uiat irtthlTi twenty dayn from the dates of the arriral the Chinese persrag 
named in the bonds have departed aetually from the cmintr}'. (S. 172U1.) 

(«) Chinese who apply for admission to the United Staten, but who ai-e refused such adwlssion, can 
nut pass through the united States in transit under bond, but mast be returned to the country whence 
tliey (;ame. (Opinion of Solicitor of Treasury, September 21, IdUU.} 

1*ho privilege of transit under bond of Chinese faborern through the United States is reco^^ized and 
agreed to in Article III of the treaty with China promulgated i)ecember 6,1694. (See Article III of 
treaty with China.) 

**«*•»* 

71. In the preparation of descriptive lists of Chinese laborers in transit their height should bo ascer¬ 
tained with neenraev, and for this imrposo the shoes of Chineso should be romoved while being meas- 
iiroil. (Letter lo coilootor. New Y<»rk, March 25, 18M.) 


74. Chineso wrvauts employed in tlio United States Navy on board war vessels, the same having 

hern enlistod at foreign ports, can not land in the (T)iit4>d StiitOH. (Letlor to tlio Secretary of tlio 

Navy, AngtiHl 1, J889; S.9547.) 

ITt. Chineso cooks and stewards sliippud at foreign )M>rtH on American vessels can not laud in the 

Hulfod .States. (Letlor t«) colloctor, Port Tovviisend, lUitrch 7, 1800; S. 0000 ) 

77. In the <ia.Hc »f‘ the United ivtalc's t>. Wong Khn Ark the Supreme Court has detdiled thst children 
b<*rn in tJiis country of Chines<i parents a«'' of right oltizen.H of the Unilod States. (S. 19180.) 

^ *•*•*** 

81. Stale courts have no jurisdiction in the Ciiineac A United States judge alone 1ms the 

l«)\ver, uinler section Oof them-tot May 5,1892, l4> order tlio deportation toCliina'ofa Chinese lalmrer 
wlio iiiiH laih'd to rcgisti'r as requirc<l by theac.ta of May 5.189’J, and November Jl, 189a. 

A United .Sbitea ctmimlsRioner, intor alia, has the power, under section 12 of tlic ai;t of July 5. 1884, 
and section 13 of the act of Stvptembor 13, 1888, to older tho dcjMirtaliou of a Chinese prisoner found 
to 1)0 unlawfully within the United States. (Letter to cA>Uector, LI Paso, September 20,1893.) 

82. Upon refusal of tlio (•olloctor of customs at San Francisco to permit tfie landing at his port of 

one Lem Moon Sing, a returning mendiant, appliuatioD for a writ of Jiabous corpus woe made to the 
Supreme Court. In an opinion of that court rondonvd May 27,1895, tho application was deniod upon 
th(» ground tliat tho m-t of August J8,1894 (sundry civil apitruprUUim), makes final the decision of the 
iippi-onriute customs or immigrutiou officer, if adverse to the lidmission of an aljcu, unless reversed on 
appeal to the Socretary of the Treasury. Ihnler Ibis law the right lo rev icw Iho nctiou of collectors 
of customs ill refusing the application of Cbineim persons for iierraUsion to land i** taken away from 
tile court ami vestod in the Secretary of tho Troasurv. (Lem Moon Sing »•. Unlb'd States, unluion 
Supremo Court. May 27,189.'j) ’ 

83. The court has not authority, by writ of haimas corpus or ctherwiao, to review the decision of a 
collector of cuatoms. sustained uii aiipeal to tld' Secretary of tho Treasury, denying luimisaioii to an 
alleged roturuing Chln<‘su inerchaat, and has iiojurisdiotion to determine the question whether or not 
“•** petitioner otforod to tho collector the proof that lie wiis a merchant. (In re Tieong Yong 'J'ouir 

f'tHlcralPop., 048: .S. 20478. Seii also 143 U. S.. 060; 141) U. S , 713.) asm 


the 

00 F 


84. A decision of tho i-ollccter, donying the right to enter, alfinneil by the Secretory of the I’r 
ury, will not ho rovicwwl by the courts on writ of habeas corpus on the gronml of Irregnlnrltiei 
taking the tostlniony. (In ro Jew Wong Loy, 91 Federal Kep., 240.) 


. J Teae- 

the ground of Irregnlnrlties in 

ling the tcstlniony. (In ro Jew Wong Loy, 91 Federal Kep., 240.) 

85. it was lield liy the Supremo Court that'the act of May 5, 1892, obliging all Chineso rosidonts to 
I'eglstor under penalty of arrest and deportation woe constitutional. (Fong Tue Ting ti. Uniteil 
Slates, 149 U.S., 098.) 


87. When Chineso are found in this country whoare unable to prmluco the certifioate of registration 
|H »‘scrilHsl by law for Uborors. or evidenw or tbelr atatuH ns bona lido merchauts engaged in busimsss 
Ml tins couittry. or eertificafos in (he form prescrilMul by section 6 of the a«’.t ivf duly 1884. iudorsod 
bj a I'olloclor of etisloitis with tho laut and date of their udmiaHion into the I'uitcd'StKtes, thev shall 
Iki rojsirted to the proper legal authorities for tho determination of tho right of such iM-rsons ( 4 ) 
remain in Iho country. (S. I 828 C.) 


9(J. (Ifflcors of railromls by which Chinese persons are illegally brought to placies in the United 
States are liable to tho penalties imposed by section 11 of tho act of .Inly 5, 1884, uml should bo re- 
}s)rte«l to the United States attorney for iiroHCCution. 

Inspection of persons and pniiors should be mode at tlio border of contiguous foreign lorritory, so 
as to i»revent tho entniuce of Cliinnee peraoun oxclmled by law. (Letter to <»oUector, Burlington’, Vi. 
December 10, 1891, S. 12167.) 

91. The iinportatiou of oplmii into the United States in forbidden to Ublimse suluiKJts under article 
2 of the treaty with Uhina, lU'ocIaimed October .*>, 1861, and lUI opium so imported should be seiz^ 
and forfeited. (Letter to collector, San Fruuciaco, April 28, 1892; S. 12616.) 


JAPANESK. 

The followiiij! actsonnt ia taken from a report issued by Special Agent W. M. Rice, 
who, under iiiHtviictioiiH from the Uonimissiower-GeneVal of Imniig;rafcion, visited 
Japan in 1899 and reported upon the causen induciiij; cniiifration from that country. 
1‘lio following extracts from bis report relate mainly to the Japanese emigration 
('umpanies: 

Inasmuch as the Govemmont claims the perpetual allegiance of its subject, it grants a passport, 
limited to 3 years, and I was informed that a largo part ot the emigrants who thus go abroad return to 
their native land aimuur or later, and consequently few Japanese, and lndee<! I may say none, come t4) 
the United States with a view to roinaining or making homes, tho theory of their emigration system 
being for tbe promotion of emigration as an educational process and moTiey-roaking investment for a 
teniMrary perual, the profits of wbieli acerne Jointly to tue promoter and to the eiingrant. the Japan¬ 
ese Krapire being tbe recipient of what may be described as the nnearueil increment through tta pe«»- 
ple that thus goabruotl, ihruugh their contact with tnoie euligbtenud people and by reason of the 
accuTunlaied cjtpital, which they return to their native land. It is through the tenacious allegiance 
wliich tbe anh,ieots of Japan yield to their sovereign that the promotion oi emigration becomes a rea¬ 
sonably sate business. 
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^ Jb a feature of the oonstmotion of the Japanese law legalating emigration (see regnlatloiis, 
Ko. 1) that in proTldlng the same the Government has acted upon the theory that the obarao> 
ter or the Japanese abroad will be taken as an index of the oharaoter of the nation at hmne. Hence 
these reralatiODB provide for the oarefnl {uqntty into the character of those going abroad and also 
require that provision shall be inado for the return the emigrant, in the event that he bc^n^ sl^, 

or a publio charge in a foreign country, before passports are granted. Thesefeatures of the Japanese 
law regulating emigration and the granting of passports are very well in themselves, provided 
they were honestly enforced, and provided the Japanese people stow on an equal footing with the 
people of the United Stat^ in a moral, eoonomloal, and ednoational sense, espedally as to the 
value of their labor. Making the act of emigration, In tho nature of things, purely voluntary they 
would be highly comraeudabie, but tliero is an nbunduioe of evidence going to show that the aver¬ 
age Japanese oAciat and policeruan, who practically pass upon the qnalincatTons of emigrants, is but 
little superior, if any, in point of morals, totbo average coofy farmer. Consequently the pei^ormanoe 
of their duties is at most ]K)rfunctory, while thepoKsiliiUty of gain through the emigration companies, 
of which 1 shall hemal ter treat, rumlers their investigations and reports of little value. 

i^pon this point 1 was iufonued liy various pcirsons it Is desirable fur the emigrant to go under the 
auspices of tiio emigration conH)anleH, Ixx^ausu these coiujiauies smooth the way with the otHcials and, 
as some say, are innuential. Tho emij'ration CMnpaiiies seem to be attached to the system to wliioh 
I have abov<i alluded by the laws making provision for their organisation. They are designated in 
Japanese “Imin toriatsukiuin,” and are authorised to make provision for the assisting oi the emi¬ 
grants abrtwui, provide security for the emigrants' care abroad required by the Jaw, and return in case 
of Sickness or iiidigonoe, and in tho perfortuanco of these servioes they engage in furnishing controct 
labor to such countries os permit it, and otherwise oontroct with the emignuits for the services to In 3 
perJbrined hy thorn of a personal character. For such services they receive from the emigrant certain 
fees, ranging ironi 10 to 20 ytm pur cjipita. 

These companies wore first organized as or<lluary partnerships, but later were brought under the 
control of the (Tovorinnent, and are now operating under tho law described, enacted in the twenty- 
ninth year of Mcijli (1896). {.See Exhibit !No. 1.) In geiiural ibuso companies, of which there ari) 
12 in all (one new one Imving i>cen organized while i was in Japan, to wit, the Okayama Emigration 
Company) arc rouniredby thoCaverninent to deposit certain moneys as a guaranty that the business 
transacted shall he strictly in m^cordance with the provisions of the imperial ordinance, the agents 
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Name of <Mmipiuiy. 


Place of busijiusH. 


Capital 

stock. 


Koh<' I'oko Co. 

Nippon J<jsHa Emigration Co.. 

Kalgwal Toko Co. 

Shin Monoka. 

Ni]jpon J'hnigratiou Co. 

Kynshu Kniigrntwn Co. 

Tokyo Emigration Co . 

T)o.. 

Kosei Entlgratiou Co. 

Kumamotn Kniigrntioii Co. 

Imperial Colonial Co. 

Okayama (new oompuny; capital stock unknown) 


Fro. 


Kobe. 

Tokyo. 

Hiroshima. 

Tokyo. 

Kobe. 

Kumamota 

ITokohama. 

Tokyo. 

Walinyama 
ICuinamota 
Okavoma.. 
-do. 


20, aot) 

1I)U, OIM) 

eu, uui) 
8,000 
50.000 
50,000 

so, 000 
100,000 
50, 000 
40,000 
20, (100 


Six of thoHVcoiupauh'S have agents in the United Statea nnd t^uiuda, as follows: 


Company. 


Agent. 


Itesidnuce. 


Kobe Toko Co. 

Ni)tpon Emigration (!<>. 

Kttigwai Toko Co. 

Shin Morioka . 

Kosei Emigratlr>n Clo... 


TakUlro Sbinolie. 

Tanichi Xakaya. 

Kisiike Haniano. 

Tanichi Tskaya. 

Tekicbi Nishuuita.... 


Kaigwtti Toko Co .... 
Kosei Emigration Co .. 
Kyushu Kmigrat lun Co 
Nippon KmigratiunCo. 


.... do. 

.....do. 

Kwoniebi Kayashi.... 
Mussafaro Mho. 


Hurishinut Kuiigralioii Co. MlnamaJinnosuke ... 

Kusol Emigration Co. Y. Nishibota...... 


San Jose, (hd. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Do. 

Do. 

VaurouYHr, British Columbia (Col. 
ave.). 

Do. 

Do. 

Vancouver, British Columbia. 

At or iu the neighborhood of Victoria, 
Britinh Colunu)iii. 

San Fratieisoo, Cal., 529^ Ocarv street. 
San Frauoisoo, Cal., 269^ Branuau 
street. 


Those coiupauios bare offices at all important emigration centers, but at the present time Hiroshima 
seems to be the chief cuuter of operations, 1 having found 9 branoues iu that city. The character of 
the organization maintained by these emigration companies for business and political purposes may 
be inferred frem the fact that in Tok;^ tliey have as associatiou of emigration companies located at 
Yaroushiro cho (street or line) called Kyoboshi, wbicli is in the nature of an emigration board of trade. 
Tho offices of these companies are well equipped for business purposes, and have the appearunoe of 
being well supplied with employees and clerKS. The managers and stockholders ore among the lead¬ 
ing business men and politicians of Japan, and are a formidable power when cooperating together. 
.Among the cauitallsts and politicians thus interested is Mr. Suguwara, who is a member of the lower 
House of Parliament and editor of the Jimim, the leading vernacular uewppaper of Japan, published 
at Tokyo. Mr. Suguwara spent several years in Idaho, where he bad exteusive oouueotlon with rail¬ 
way contractors, and, presumably, laid the fnamhition of his fortune. I met others couneoted with 
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tlieMM ronipanJoH, whoio ftiipeuram’e Hhoweil thora to be men of position, and I was informed at 
HiroMhima that the Koutlemtm I met tboro were amoiij; tbe leading cauitalistH of that city 

I dod that the emigration oompaiiiea atl advertiiie, more or leas, in the nowspanera for contract 
laborers, deHignating them to go to Hawaii, Peru, and Mexico, and that in a general way they adver¬ 
tise throngh circulars, pamphlets, and by means of traveling solicitors for omigrauta going to tbe 
Unite^Status. 

******* 

In fact, the evidence herowitii presented, and all eircamstauoes connected therewith and which fell 
under my observation, tend to show and, in my opinion, ostabliab beyond a reasonablu doubt that the 
capitalists interested in these uompHuius have taken advantage of the law for the protection of eiui- 
grmits to build tbereon u system which has no pamilel. The system presenta an interesting study in 
the linking together of money-making enteriirlses, which must obtain their profit through a common 
source. Agents of the steamsliip companies Andeinigration oumpuuies donot occupy ofUoes together. 
They are, nevertheless, connected very closely throiigli the brokers and hotel keepers, and it is hanl 
to draw a line of separation of interCstR. Many of the hotel keepers are emigration brokers, and 
nearly all brokors are intimately connentrod with the uinigratioii companies, while it is safe to assert 
that if the steamship oomimuieH were to establish aud luaintuin a tixod rate for sU^eruge passage, it 
would cut the protits of the brokers, hotel keepers, and emigration companies 60 i>cr cent, and it 
seeniB to me lumclusive tiiat if it wei‘e not for the existeiHS) of tlie emigration companies and tliBsc 
agencies fur the collection of emigrants to go abroad, the prolltH ol the stmuusbip coinpnnms would be 
materially reduced. Hy their {iresciit moibuds, tbu steamsliip coinpatiies, wliettier nitetitiunany or 
otherwise, clearly ufTer iuducciucnts fur tbe emigration cumpauics to solicit Die eiiiigranU, both being 
largely capitalised enterprises that have a mutual interest, which is Inseparable, as long ns lh(‘y are 
allowed to exist side by side, tbe one to obtain Amis from cmlgniuts and tbo other to receive steerage 
passage. 

The omigrution company is evploited iis a benoticiary institution and a similar argument is matle in 
their favor by high ullicims of ttiu .Japanese (levemment. but if any number wor^ mentioning has 
been returned to Japan by the emigration coniuanios, 1 have been unable to discover t lie fact. How¬ 
ever, if the term'Mienelieiary” is made to apply to the flllicg of the pockets of tht' slock holders of 
the uinigratioii comiiauiss and others inturesUHl in tliu mo\emeuts of einlgrunts, and to the fact that 
the system affords a splendid inuiins for getting rid of a congested )K>pulAt>ion, tlnoi in tiiat sense it is 
eminently heueficiary, liecause it is a matter of geueial repute that they are the most protltable 
entorprisoH in «ja]>an. Gruat stress was laid by Japanese otiioials with whom 1 conversed upon tliu 
fact that tlie Japanese (lovernment I’equires every emigrant to provide surotii's to iirovide for his 
return to the country in case of need, bofem granting a passport. This fact is pointeil out by a Mr. 
ShimaniUTO. 

The system may be a bunollt to Japan, but 1 deny that it is any advantagu to other couiiliies. The 
aged ami decrepit can not emigrate, and the|»«ircontage of those who do and become puii]>ers amonots 
to nothing. This is shown by proctioul experience, while, on tbe other basil, their laws arc so strict 
that they defeat their own purposes. It is a well-known fuot lu Japan, and clearly appears in nearly 
all the exhibits hereto attached, that it was the dlthculty expeiienned by the coolie class In obtain¬ 
ing sureties and obtalniug passports (Iiat stiggesb^d and lmilt up the emigration companies. There 
are really no fixed rates of Japanese sAierage, so that the steamship companlcH, if not voluntary 
parties to the system describeil, are moile invoiantary contributors to tbu emigration eompanles and 
emlgrutlou breaera. * • » 

I talked with many luou oflou^ experience in Japan and found but one nnivorsal opinion—that not 
10 per cunt ot thu einlgrunts lunviug that country could or would go unless lliey had OHsistance, or 
wuro helped ur assisted by seme person of intfueuce. Aside from the facts herein presented, the 
cootie class could find no proper Huruties, such as are rmiulred bv the Oovuruinent. unless some 
arrangomont was provided for responsible parties for looking after ttds class of emigrai n>n after they 
land in tbe United States. 

The magnitude of the capital invested, requiring tbu utmost energy and most aggressive manage¬ 
ment to make it protlt.ablc, which, cunsidured with the zeal, begotten of competition, between the 
emigration companies, and the inthience of weiiUli and political conneotiou, yioints to but one conclu¬ 
sion. (Jonsoquuntly, 1 am forced tu tlie couclusion that thoj'apanese system of granting pasH))orrs for 
a limited period, rmiuiring surety for 1 lie welfare of tbe emigrant abroml, and, m some oases, for tbe 
care of ms family while absent and Ids return when siok or disabled, joined with the avarice of 
organizeil cjipltal and iuilueuce of the emigration companies, is tlie direct induoing cause of BU per 
cent of tbe emigration from Japan to the United Slates. * * * 

I find, further, owing to the conditions herein described, that the objects and purjiosos of tbe laws 
of the Unit^ States regulating immigration are largely dofustod so far us related to immigration 
ftom Japan. It may readily be perceived that such an orgonizeil system, having its feeders among 
ticket brokers and liotol kecjiers, joined by ties of Intereat, and from umploymuut bureaus in Japan 
and on the Pacific coaet, and by I'easou of its capital ami poM or able to i-uerce the steamship compa¬ 
nies into dividing their profits, with a ]>erfect system of coaching iiuuiigrants as to tbe requirements 
of the immigration laws of the United Status, that the immigration ntiioors here are practfoally pow¬ 
erless to hold hMk tbe intlux of paupur and contract labor from Japan, which is increasing year by 
year. 



IMMIGRATION THROUGH OANAHA. 
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H. IMMIGRATIOir THHOUGH CANADA. 

In proportion to the efficiency of the inepeotion and deportation of immigraats at 
the seaports of the United States, immigrants from Europe and Asia, apprehensive 
’'hB oxanunation at these ports naturally seek entrance to the Itnited States 
through the ports of other countries not subject to American jurisdiction. In this 
way Cuiinda 6N])ecially lias become, as it were, a back door for foreigners wlio can 
not find entrance by the iiioro direct route. To a considerable extent Mexioo,alHO is 
a means of ingress for tlio excluded classes from Asia. Foreigners entor the United 
States through Canada under two conditions; 

First. Tliose who come to the Canadian ports with ^ckets through to the United 
Sta^s; second, tiioso manifested to Canadian interior points, intending to cross over 
to too Unit<*d States. Jiy either of these iiiethixls the immigration through Canada 
has increased in remarkable proportions, and (,'aiiAda lias come to be understood in 
foreign I'louiitries as an easy route for evoiling tlio immigration inspectors <>f the 
Uiiiteii, States. Oue ol the special agents of the Bureau of Iininigration, .iftor 
inquiry in ]‘]nroj>e, makes the following staf.emeiit (hws iteport Chmimissionor-Geiteral 
of Immigration, 1S9H, p. 38) i *‘lt is the popular belief in provincial Knglaud that 
those who are not bo.voiid doubt outside of the )irohibited classes can pass muster 
by evasion and reservation wiieu being examined by the United States imiuigrution 
iuspectors; and wlien ovusiun and reservation are not considered quite ollective 
there is always a way ojien via Canada. Indeed, ono energetic agent biddly declared 
tiiat any^uio who really wanted to go to America could scarcely bo kept ont, no 
matter bow vigilant the United States immigraut authorities may be.^’ 

The two uiethodHof access to the United States through Canada, above mentioned, 
present diiVcreiit problems, and may bo considered separately: 

/. ImiAifjrantH io Canadian aeapoHs.^yrior to October 7, 1893, there is no record 
of the number of inimigrants destined for the United States who landeil at Canadian 
jiortH. The only points of inspection for such immigranis were the stations along 
the Canadian border, and largo numbers of immigmuts iloubtless oscajied inspection 
by entering clandestinely at tlio poitits where inepectots were not stationeil. After 
fruitless negotiations with the Canadian government in order to secure tbeir cooper* 
aiionin meeting these difflculties, an agreement was finally made in Oclober, 1893, by 
the Superinteiuleiit of Immigration with the steamship companies an<l the railroad 
comiMinios. This agreement, though not officially sanctioned by the Canadian gov- 
eminent, has nevertheless been allowed to stand without interlereuce or protest. 
Cnder its terms the steamship companies agree to admit the inspectors of the United 
States t(» tlieir i»roperty at those (’anadian portsalroady designated by the Canadian 
grivcrnment.^ The companies agree to give tho inspectors facilities in the way of 
accommodations, access to the immigrants, and to keep tho immigrants apart from* the 
public until after iuspecHon shall be completed. The inspoctors thereupon furnish 
a certillcato or passport containing a personal dos<’ription of those immigrunts 
deemed eligible for entrance to the Unite<l States, signed by the iiisiiector. This 
certificate entitles the immigrant to enter the United States without further exam¬ 
ination or hindrance, and is accepted on its face by the inspectors at the ports of 
entry on the American side. Following is a copy of immigrants' certilicatc: 

(■eriificate granted to immigrant at Canadian port. 

This is to certify that --, a native of-, who arrived at tho port of 

-, per steamship-, on the-day of-, has been Only inspected and 

registered and will be admitted into the United States upon presentation and sur¬ 
render of this certificato to any custom or immigration officer at tho-. His 

description is asfollows: Age,-j height, ——j colorof hair-; color of eyes, 

Bemarks:-—. --^ 

CommisHonei' of Immigration. 

The railroad companies, being also parties to this agreement, contract not to sell to 
any immigrant to any port of tho United States a ti^et for his transportation or to 
transport him in care or vessels from a port of entry until after ho has exhibited his 
ebitihcate or passport; and they agree also not knowingly to transport any rejected 
or undesirable immigrant, or oue who is by law prohibited ftom entering the United 
States, into its territory. This provision is largely a dead letter, not through the 
fault of the railroad companies, but through various subterfuges, such as purchase 
of tickets by third parties, etc. The steamship companies also agree to pay the 
inspection offioor nt the port of lauding the head tax for eacii <digible immigrant. 
Under this agreement the Secretary of the Treasury designated the ports of Halifax, 
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tlieMM ronipanJoH, whoio ftiipeuram’e Hhoweil thora to be men of position, and I was informed at 
HiroMhima that the Koutlemtm I met tboro were amoiij; tbe leading cauitalistH of that city 

I dod that the emigration oompaiiiea atl advertiiie, more or leas, in the nowspanera for contract 
laborers, deHignating them to go to Hawaii, Peru, and Mexico, and that in a general way they adver¬ 
tise throngh circulars, pamphlets, and by means of traveling solicitors for omigrauta going to tbe 
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source. Agents of the steamsliip companies Andeinigration oumpuuies donot occupy ofUoes together. 
They are, nevertheless, connected very closely throiigli the brokers and hotel keepers, and it is hanl 
to draw a line of separation of interCstR. Many of the hotel keepers are emigration brokers, and 
nearly all brokors are intimately connentrod with the uinigratioii companies, while it is safe to assert 
that if the steamship oomimuieH were to establish aud luaintuin a tixod rate for sU^eruge passage, it 
would cut the protits of the brokers, hotel keepers, and emigration companies 60 i>cr cent, and it 
seeniB to me lumclusive tiiat if it wei‘e not for the existeiHS) of tlie emigration companies and tliBsc 
agencies fur the collection of emigrants to go abroad, the prolltH ol the stmuusbip coinpnnms would be 
materially reduced. Hy their {iresciit moibuds, tbu steamsliip coinpatiies, wliettier nitetitiunany or 
otherwise, clearly ufTer iuducciucnts fur tbe emigration cumpauics to solicit Die eiiiigranU, both being 
largely capitalised enterprises that have a mutual interest, which is Inseparable, as long ns lh(‘y are 
allowed to exist side by side, tbe one to obtain Amis from cmlgniuts and tbo other to receive steerage 
passage. 

The omigrution company is evploited iis a benoticiary institution and a similar argument is matle in 
their favor by high ullicims of ttiu .Japanese (levemment. but if any number wor^ mentioning has 
been returned to Japan by the emigration coniuanios, 1 have been unable to discover t lie fact. How¬ 
ever, if the term'Mienelieiary” is made to apply to the flllicg of the pockets of tht' slock holders of 
the uinigratioii comiiauiss and others inturesUHl in tliu mo\emeuts of einlgrunts, and to the fact that 
the system affords a splendid inuiins for getting rid of a congested )K>pulAt>ion, tlnoi in tiiat sense it is 
eminently heueficiary, liecause it is a matter of geueial repute that they are the most protltable 
entorprisoH in «ja]>an. Gruat stress was laid by Japanese otiioials with whom 1 conversed upon tliu 
fact that tlie Japanese (lovernment I’equires every emigrant to provide surotii's to iirovide for his 
return to the country in case of need, bofem granting a passport. This fact is pointeil out by a Mr. 
ShimaniUTO. 

The system may be a bunollt to Japan, but 1 deny that it is any advantagu to other couiiliies. The 
aged ami decrepit can not emigrate, and the|»«ircontage of those who do and become puii]>ers amonots 
to nothing. This is shown by proctioul experience, while, on tbe other basil, their laws arc so strict 
that they defeat their own purposes. It is a well-known fuot lu Japan, and clearly appears in nearly 
all the exhibits hereto attached, that it was the dlthculty expeiienned by the coolie class In obtain¬ 
ing sureties and obtalniug passports (Iiat stiggesb^d and lmilt up the emigration companies. There 
are really no fixed rates of Japanese sAierage, so that the steamship companlcH, if not voluntary 
parties to the system describeil, are moile invoiantary contributors to tbu emigration eompanles and 
emlgrutlou breaera. * • » 

I talked with many luou oflou^ experience in Japan and found but one nnivorsal opinion—that not 
10 per cunt ot thu einlgrunts lunviug that country could or would go unless lliey had OHsistance, or 
wuro helped ur assisted by seme person of intfueuce. Aside from the facts herein presented, the 
cootie class could find no proper Huruties, such as are rmiulred bv the Oovuruinent. unless some 
arrangomont was provided for responsible parties for looking after ttds class of emigrai n>n after they 
land in tbe United States. 

The magnitude of the capital invested, requiring tbu utmost energy and most aggressive manage¬ 
ment to make it protlt.ablc, which, cunsidured with the zeal, begotten of competition, between the 
emigration companies, and the inthience of weiiUli and political conneotiou, yioints to but one conclu¬ 
sion. (Jonsoquuntly, 1 am forced tu tlie couclusion that thoj'apanese system of granting pasH))orrs for 
a limited period, rmiuiring surety for 1 lie welfare of tbe emigrant abroml, and, m some oases, for tbe 
care of ms family while absent and Ids return when siok or disabled, joined with the avarice of 
organizeil cjipltal and iuilueuce of the emigration companies, is tlie direct induoing cause of BU per 
cent of tbe emigration from Japan to the United Slates. * * * 

I find, further, owing to the conditions herein described, that the objects and purjiosos of tbe laws 
of the Unit^ States regulating immigration are largely dofustod so far us related to immigration 
ftom Japan. It may readily be perceived that such an orgonizeil system, having its feeders among 
ticket brokers and liotol kecjiers, joined by ties of Intereat, and from umploymuut bureaus in Japan 
and on the Pacific coaet, and by I'easou of its capital ami poM or able to i-uerce the steamship compa¬ 
nies into dividing their profits, with a ]>erfect system of coaching iiuuiigrants as to tbe requirements 
of the immigration laws of the United Status, that the immigration ntiioors here are practfoally pow¬ 
erless to hold hMk tbe intlux of paupur and contract labor from Japan, which is increasing year by 
year. 
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to an average ot 18,481! per year, and the unmber crossing over from 881 to 1890 aver- 
aged 34,636 per year. This number is largely in ercefifl or tile inilDbei wbo come to 
the porte of Canada luanifested openly to the United States. 

The character of tliis snrreptitions immigration throngb Cauada is believed to be 
the worst of all tiiat enters the I/iiitad States. Mr. Powdeviy asserts (reports, voh 
15. 1 ). 3S) that in his opinion the greater part of the fniirii) pmple that come to us, 
aliens that drift into our instltuthius, come by way of Canada. .Speaking ofdiseosed 
immigrants, (Jleport of CommiBBioner-iJenenil, 190(),j».40) ho states that *‘evperien( e 
shows that in the past the < iti/ens of this country have n<»t secnnul the full henolit 
iroTJi this effective physical inNp<‘etiun, hcoaiisc of flio jiracticc whicli iias gnnvn np 
of sending diseased immigiants to {‘aiia<la m.uiifcstod to ports in the Ihuiimion, 
hoping thereby to secure their admittance to the IJiiifeil ^States. If the Dominion 
government would undertake such legislation as would prolnbit the landing of tln< 
diseased, the pauper, and the criminal at (hmadiun ports, the door wouhl hedirecf.ly 
closed against the lulraisslon of sucli aliens to the ITiiitod .Stiitos.^^ 

The Canadian agreement of May 5, IKfUJ, pr«4vidcd for the identification and col¬ 
lection of head tax upon immigrautw who, though actually destined to the United 
States, att<*nipt to evade payment by purch.asing tickets to some point in Canada. 

The transportation companies agvet'id in such cases to return to as remote a ]M>int 
from our borders as he is willing to go, any alien wlio utU'-mpts within 30 days after 
I^eing refused a certificate to enter this country. The essontial wiiakness'of this 
jirovision lies iu tin* fact that the American (lovernnicnl can not send its oflicers in 


company with the immigrant across the territory of (‘.aiuulu, nor can it compel the 
immigrant to take passage from a Canadian port to Kuropean countru^s whence- lie 
came. The willhigncsB of the immigrant is the sole ImsiH of (h^povtation. Uouse- 
<inent]y, the inspectors aloug the Canadian border are able only to sec, that the 
immigrant is taken back to the Canadian side, whence it is an easy matter for him 
to find access at some imint wliero inspectors are not stationed, c/nite recently the 
Huroau of Iinrnigratiou lias adopted the now policy of carrying thc.sn rejected immi¬ 
grants directly to the port of New York without going through Canada, and tlum 
mmding them back to their lOuropoan countries, and paying tlie expenses out of the 
immigrant fund. 


INSPECTION AT EUROPEAN PORTS. 


So sertous has become the evasion of the immigration laws through the (’ana- 
diaii transit that the llureau of Immigration has iu the past 2 or 3 years made 
siiocial efforts to investigate the oonditions under which immigrants embark to this 
country, and also to ])ruvi<lesuch consular iiispcctiun, and especially medical inspec¬ 
tion, at foreign ports as the stoamsliix) companies would <'onsont to admit. The 
reports of these ofiicials to tlic Jlurenu of Immigration contain striking testimony to 
the coiiolnsions alrcaily reacbc<l in the foregoing pages, and certain of* the more 
detailed cornmniiications from these oCQcials are given berewith. 

The first is a report made by Siieoial Agent Robert Watchoni, detailed in 389K to 
visit LiverjiOoI, Bremen, and Uamburg in order to examine into the methods of 
embarkation. J'’ollowing this report is a statement made by the United States con¬ 
sul at Liverpool, ex])laitiing the reocut attempt of the Bureau of Immigration to 
]>rovide a medical inspection at Liverpool of immigrants coming to the United 
States through Canada. Seeing that this inspection depended solely upon the con¬ 
sent and cooperation of the steamship comuaiiies and had no legal hinding force, it 
has proven an entire failure and oven a disadvaota^ in the enforcement of the immi¬ 
gration laws, as will be seen in the statements of the letters themselves. 

Next is a series of occasional reports made by Dr. Anderson, surgeon in the Marine- 
Hospital Se vice, detailed at Liverpool for the examination or iinmigiautH. Bis 
reports oontain conclusive testimony to the evasions of the United States laws. 
Finally, a communication is submitted fixun Dr. Heiser, stationed ut Quebec fur the 
inspection of immigrants destined for the United States. 

Report of Special Agent Robert Watchorn Relating to Inspection of 
Emigrants at European Ports. 


Ill Jnne, 1898, the Commissioner of Immigration directed Special Agent Robert 
Watchorn to make an investigation in Europe on the diversion from United States 
to Canadian ports of undesirable immigrants and the immigration of paupers and 
criminals at the expense of foreign charities. The report made by Mr. Watchorn is 
reproduced herewith in Its more Important parts: 

In June, 1898, the ComiuisBioner of Immigration directed Speoial Asont Bobert Wateimrn to make 
an inveHtlgatiou in Europe OD the divereiou of undesirable imroigrantalruiu United States to Canadian 
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portH au<l the inimiurotiou of paupers and erinilttals nt tbe expouBO of foreign cbaritieB. The report 
luiule by Mr. Wateburn is reprixluoud herewith in lie more impurtaut parts: 

* * * A call at any of tbo priiieipai trane-Atlantic ticket offloea is quite suffioieut to (loiiioimtrate 
that the Itritish “ board of tradu” cumpolH ali licket agents to ac<iuaint steerugu emigrants with the 
full text of the immigration lawsof tho respective countries to which etnigrants are dusimus of going. 
Ifot only is a large copy of the immigration lawsof the United States ]>rominently di8plu,vcd in every 
ticket udieo, but every intending umiirraut la compelied under oath to answer all the questions con- 
tuined on steerage manifest sheets, an<l is given sulenin warning that ifany discovery of inaccurate testi¬ 
mony is found in his aiiswei's ho niuy be imprisoned in the United States for perjury. I asked various 
agents—thoseofthe large trunH-Attanticliuefl us well asindepeudeut agents—what educt tills rigid treat¬ 
ment of emigraiilH hud, and in ovory case was told that they were frequently unable to sell the tiokut 
owing tu tiic unsatisluctory Te]>Iiufl of t!ie emigrant, and in the case of tlio Independent agents, it was 
made qnilu clear to me that tliey are <;ompullbd to exercise the most diligent care in this respect lieeanse 
in the event of any of tholr jiatrons Isdng rejectetl by the United States (fovemment Ihoy have t-o for¬ 
feit the commission on said tickets, and run a grmtrisk of losing the agency for the company returning 
said emigrant. 

WImt he<5omes of the rejected emigrant is not so easy to ascertain, but two young men, Wolslr 
striking iniuerH—thnt is, men Avho were on strike for higher wages in Wales—uere standing near tho 
I’riiicoss handing Stage on the evening of my arrival at hiverpool, and os Jbey looked likii men about 
to go to Hc.i 1 ventured In engage them in conversation. 

I learned, ns above staled, tliut tiiey wore striking coal miners, that their munus were, rospeotively, 
T'hos. Williams and Janies Price, that they lia«I no relatives in America, and had Jtll eacli (borrowed 
money), and that they bad been refuswl iiassage to the Unite<i Stales on tlie ground that they could 
not be lambsl at New York. “ Wbnt are y<m going to do now?” I said, and they rcplieii, "We are 
going home. Wo have been anproached by a I)omiuiou Lino agent who udurs to send us tu Cuuada 
and lo maintain us here until 1 heir ship sails. This agent tells us that we can easily work onr way 
across tlie Cnnaditiu line lo tho American mines, if we are desirnns of going Ihere, Iiut wo don't 
like tho ])rospcct of a peuniioss tramp across Canada, hence onr determination tu return home.” 

Tills Instance Is by no means a singular oceurrenoe at Liverpool and the nriuuijml ports at which 
tho hoHixl of tra<le rugubitionn are so cncrgtitically onforoed. Here, then, is f.ho lirst cause of the 
diversiou of omigra.nts iroin onr ports to Canadian ports. 

h'riday night Th alwuy s u iiioro or less Imsy night among tho steerngo depots at Livorjiool, and it 
may be in order for mo to state iicre that steerage paasonger& at this ]>ort always stop at lodging 
houses that aro licensed to alford accommodations lo thuin. At a certain hour tin the day prior to 
sailing a board of triule pliysiciau calls at these hoarding Louses and carefully itm)>ncts tlie physical 
condition of allthoomlgrantH tliei'ein.and if any are found nhvaically nnflt, tliey m e promptly rejected. 
Mr. Iloyie, theTTuitud States cimsul at Liverp«jol, says, "Kojeclions by the board of trade physician 
ate by no means unuumnion,” but at the moment he was iinable to give me uuy exmit dgiires on the 
quoHtiuu but promised to do bo iu the near future. Tbe agents shippiug tu Canaiitan ports are not 
permitted to sell tickets to any of tho emigrauts who have been r^eoteil by the board of trad© 
nhyslclan, as their rojectiun Is iiascd solely uj>ou sanitary grounds, and is inBist>cd upon because th© 
healtli uf the shijis would be emiangereil by th©lr urescmi^ theroiu. But all those wbo are uhjected to 
on ether than hygienic gruunds at once lieconie oojects of oxtremo sulioitude to tbe Canadian ticket 
agencies. 

The United States consul has no power to inspect or pass upon emigrants to Canadian ports even 
1 iiongh they are destined to tlie United States via Canada. In addition to the boarding lioiise ius)>ec« 
tion the liounl of tnule physician agaiu lusuouts all steerage passengers as they hoard the slilp on the 
day of sailing. I was cordiuUy invited by the United States consul, Mr. Boyle, to witness on© or mm© 
of these lns]>eeti<itts, but I dediiied his courtesy on the ground tliat I had not t he tiiiHi to spare. How¬ 
ever, 1 Hubsoqncittly found that I hud suifioient timo, but did not accompany the oonsul. preferring to 
observ’e tiie inspection w ithout the doctor’s knowledge of my presenco. The inspection to a layman 
looked like a very rapid uU'air, tho passengers iiBeaing the physician at a rate, approximately, of 2,000 
an hour. 

Only in a few iustaiioes wore heads uncovered, so that it can not bo said to havo been a very search¬ 
ing inquiry, althoiigb it m ust be remembered tliat be had seen most uf them at the lod^ng liousus the 
night previous. This physiciau, it muBtlxi heme iu mind, is uiulor so nhligatiou tu point out that this 
or thatemigrant is likely tu be objeotlouable tu tbe United States immigration aiitnurlties (though it 
is stated that Iiu has, on many oceasious, done so). His sole duty under British laws ami regulations 
is to protect tho health of emigrauts while on lioard ship. Mr. Boyle or his assistant are invariably 
present at tbo insiieotiun conducted on boanl ship, though they do not auuompany tbe doctor to the 
hoarding houses. 

Mr. Boyle stated that he has suoh great ooufldenco in tbe ability, integrity, and faithfalness of the 
beard uf trndo ofliciuis that iie iirautloally relies on their Inspoctlons and is governed by them. He 
further statoR that no examination other than a medical une is ever made, the oonsul having no 
authority in matters of emigratiun other tliau that of a sanitary nature, inolnding the disinfection of 
baggage. 

It may bo opportune to remark, parenthetically, as it were, that whatever may be the result of these 
sanitary precautions, it can nut he denied that the rigid interrogations and lucid explanations at 
tlie large shipping centers serve to nullify the work of the Uni^ States contract-labor inspectors, 
for the emigrant is not only advised that ho can not be landed at a United States por^ if under oon- 
tract, but he is made to si^n a statement, n« has already been pointed ont, to the ett’ect that he baa no 
employment, and is then ^veu a printed stateiuout setting forth that he may be called upon to swear 
to the truth of these statements by tbe United Statra immigration commissioners, and if it is found 
that he has sworn falsely be may bo imprlsoneil for i>erjnry. 

Alter K mochanio or laborer has l>eon subjected to an ordeal of this kind at Liverpool it ought not 
tu be a diiUcult thing to realize that a week later be will be in prime uouditlon to pass Ruocesafully tbe 
searching inquirios of the United States oentraot-labor inspectors. There is such a similarity of 
action on the part of all tho agents and the respectivo oompauies doing business at Liverpool that the 
above account may bo said to adequately describe them all. It may be said witli equal furco that 
while all who are en route to the united States under contiaet feitner specitie or implied) are put 
tlirough such a course of questioning at Liverpool that they alter their Btatoments on this score and 
depart for the United States with an iutelligont appreciation of the situation they havo to face, 
those whoare deemed likely to become a public ohartre, and are r€(jected by the agents on that account 
only, And no dlffieulty whatever in emigrating to a Oaimdian port, there being no barrier against them, 
unloBS the board of trade phyMclan has objected to them on hygienic grounds. It is a onions fact 
^at England has no quarantine regulations at preset against Immigrante, but a most rigid one 
against emigrants. A person may And easy access to England (no matter how badly afflicted), but he 
can not leave England without passing a satisfactory quarantine examination. 

The law expieealy requires that the master of any ship departing from an English port to any 
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oountry (other th^ tonching the Mediterranean Sea) eball euhmit n complete mnnifeHt of the 
Huip a compleniont (o»hm and nteerage), duly and pn>t»erly authenticatod, to the Oovonimejit emigra¬ 
tion or oiihtoma omoera befoni sailing, vhereas he neea not submit the manifests wlien arriving from 
My port outside the Mediterranean Sea until 24 hours after his arrival. This manifest must set forth 
the uanioM and numbers oi all the steerage passengers, the poj-ts at wbiedt they embarked, whether 
any woro horn in the steerage, or if there were any deaths. Cabin jiassongers are not noted on these 
manttosts. A11 Mediterranean porte are exempt from this regulation. 

A 1 ter leaving Liverpool for London I stopped at a number of provincial towns, embracing agricul¬ 
tural, mining, und manufacturing industries, but owing to an unusually brisk perhsl of trwle and an 
uncomnioniy good harvest, there was not much omigratiuu spirit anu)ng the i)eoplH. l>ut I deem it 
worthy of note that at not a single tmus-Atlantlo ticket agency did T find tlie slightest. IieHiUiuey on 
the part nt the a^nts to admit that th^ deem it their only to advise parlios in quest of tickets to 
we united StsUis how host to effect a lawfiil (li landing there. It is the popular belief in jirovincial 
Jflngland that those who are not beyond doubtoutstde of the preblbited classes enn pass uiusUt, 1>v 
evasion and reservation, when l>emg examined by the United States immigration inspectors; and 
when evasion and rosurvatinn are not cuiisidere4l quite ofiective, there is always a eay open via 
Canada. Indeed, one energetic agent boldly declared that anyone who really wanted to goto America 
wuld^ scarcely im kept out, no matter liow vigilant the United Stoles immigration autlioritlos may 

It will ho noticed that one of tlie cauaes of the diversion from Uuitotl States iiorts to Canadian imrts 
is due to the somewhat strict scrutiny on the part of the general agents of the trans-Atlantie. lines, 
and the agility and uusernpulousness of many of the Canadian agents, who maku the rounds of nli the 
enilgrants rendezvous in soiircii ot the “cost offs,” that they may book 1 horn to Catiada, advising them 
that tho Uniteil btates is easily ontereil via Canada. » 

A oasiiul observer in Loudon would bo apt to conolinlc that the question of ininiigration was not one 
that gave the average iiriton any undue conrem; but how dltfeixmt to the iiitcrcstod investigat'or! 
Indeed, it soou impresses itsolf on such a jierson that tliero is no question so vital to the interests of 
tjjoso residing in large citius as immigration, and it is 4)uito wiihiu the liounds of modenition to statu 
that tlie Jiritish Government is tho best liiformod in tho world as (o tlnme m lio como and go. and also 
as to the immigration into 8,11 other countries, (larticularly InW tlie United Ktaii-s of America. 'J'lie 
board ol trade is iully cognizant of the methods iu vogue at every iinmigrution statioii in tho I'nited 
States and Canada, oven to the detail of every rejected immigrant, wbal llnally iii'comos of Jiis 
caBo, the decision of the ooiirta in all cases where a proseontion has been uudertuketi, togelti t with 
ail legislation on the subject enacted and immodiately prospective. They linvu on tile the views on 
Immigration of all the Amurican trades unions and many troiles unionists, togothor with the views of 
leading sratOHmen and Jurists. 

It is generally admitted tliat tlicise iiivestigntiona cMried on by the British Goveniuji'Ut woro 
intemlen to servo a Imrasiio nurjmso, and in the maiu.nodoub^ have done so; hut whatever the inton* 
tions, when ono finds these aetailed accounts of the examinations of immigrants at New York, Bulti- 
luore, Philudolphiu, and Boston in tlui bauds of those who are deeply iuturoated in tho omigration of 
thoso dependent on cbarltublo institutions for support, it is difllcultto liivost one’s self of tho opinion 
that they have served nuotlior purposu as wcll> that of auggestiug tlie Oitsiest point at w iiioh to effeot 
an entrance on tlie part of the less dosirablo emigrants to the Unm^l Slates. 

Ono agent informed me that he novor thought of sending u doubtful c.'ise via New York, but pro* 
furred l^iladelphia or Boston, and as a last resort Quebec or Halifax. 1 have never been at auy of 
tlicse landing depots other than New York aud do not know how he remdied this concliision, exoiqit 
fiom tlie reports made by^the board of tradu expei'ts, who personally inspected all of thum und whose 
I iqiorts were laid hoforeParliamont, ordered printed, end put into public cirunlation. WJint could bo 
more suggestive to those iutorestod in sondlngandesirablo people to a foreign shore t han the fellowlng 
i-v tract from tho report of a board of trade expert, Mr. bchlosM, pages 41-42, * Ibqiort of tlie hoard of 
trade on alien Immigration,” 1K84? 

" Tiio immigration into Bustou from Canadian ports—Yiumouth and Halifax—is quito distinct in 
character from that which takes pla(^e from tho trauH-Atlantic ports snd is treated iu a widely differ, 
cut manner. Persons found to bo iueligiblo or to have come iu violation of the alien contract labor 
law are debanv'd from landing; hut tiiu exurnitmtioii of passengcTH 4‘«miing from tiio Dominion is of a 
very sllglit character. On tho occasion wfiou the writer witnessed the Inmling of pasHeiigi'm brought 
by a steamer from Yarmouth, Nova Suutil^ the doctor aud the itiimigrunt iim]ioetor stoofT at tlie head 
01 the gangidunk, the imssuugurs defiling past them. The iuspuctor put quustions to the first few 
who came along. . Ho said ho usually put questions to one in ton; the rust he merely glanced at. The 
entire oxamination of 24 passengurs by thu doctor aud immigrant inspector occupied 5 minuteH. 

“Out of 27.G41 passongers who arrivud at Massachusetts ports from the Do i iniou of Canada in 1892 
only 03 were duliarred from landing. * * * 

“It is fairly oerUin that tire 5quarryuten who were sent back to Cuuudu iu 1892, us having come 
In violation of the alien contract labor law, were not the only persons—were, Indeed, but a very miniito 
proportion of tbe persons who oamo to Boston and minor Massachusetts ports under clrcumstannss 
making their entry into the United States unlawful. * * * 

“ ^hat 18 more, Mr. Coloord, United States immigrant inspector, declared that in his belief every 
immigrant from Canada whom the iosnectors had stopped at Boston had afiurwards got into the 
Unitixl States by the land frontier, usually hy Vanceboro, Mo." 

Iu a footnote the writer says tliat the ifnitod States commissioner of immigration nt Boston denied 
that any European immigrants used Canmlnas a vantage point fur entering the Uniteil Stattis, hut 
proceeds to point out that the comralssionur wus on this point, to some extent at least, in error. 

Bo that as it nay, here stands out the plain incontiistablo fact that the ofiicial expert opinion of the 
British board of trade is that Canadians And it comparatively easy to ent^T the United Status. It will 
1>e noticed that this is fiart of a report which, taken as a whole, is a compendium of information for 
the British publio on the United Status iinroigration laws and the methods of their enforoeinont at all 
the ])orts of entry on the A tiantio seaboard. 

The emigration himian at 31 Broadway, Westminstor, 8W., Ishuum n raontiily statement t4> the 
imblio advising mechanics, laborers, and doinestics wbero to go and buiv bi got there, also where not 
td go. This circular is based largely on consular reporta, aud states tlie (aindition of trade in the 
various industries, and always urges Britons to stay away from nndesiralilu places, leaving the infer¬ 
ence to be broadly drawn that those places not inoludod should be selected by arsons desirous of 
emigrating. A special pamphlet setting forth the developmontaof tlie tin-platoindustry in the United 
States has boon msued very recently, and tbe emigration bureau urges all persons intorested iu said 
industry to seenro a copy of it. 

It requires no great stretch of the imagination to observe what bearing the various reports have on 
each otnerand how they conjointly affect emigration to the United States of America. * * « 

Thu inibrnnitiou gathered among the recipients of organized Jewish charity suggested a call on the 
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prinripn] disponwr of gaitl charity. Sahuoanontly a call on Ibo Jewiah C'oloniaation Society and also 
at the headquarters of tho Society for the KeHof of Destitute Jews. At the former place those in 
attendance wore a> silent as the proverbial sphinx, and absolutely nsfuKcd to iiin»art any information 
whutovor touching omieration or immigration, the meana at IheirdlsnoMal. or the munucr of its dla- 
hursemonl. Then I <jallo<i on Mr. Solomon, of thedewlsU Coionissution f^eiety, nt 17 Old Broad street, 
London, ile at onco became tin* qiiestionor, and shortly itif4»rniod mo that if I would bring a letter of 
intnaluction from some reputable Hebrew or Hebrew society he would be preparetl to disciisH tbe 
matter with me, but not until thou. Ho said, howoA'or, that 1 juight get the information desired by 
applying at the Hooioty’s main oiKce at Paris. 

I next called on Mrs. B. A. h'inn, secretary of tho Jewish Hidief Socle,y, at 41 Parliament street, 
who appeared, to Imj qiiih^ willing to assist mo in my nearcb fur inforinaliou, but could not do so 
oflidally without thu consent of Urn boanl of diroctors of tbe sotdoty. She. however, stated that tho 
chief aim of tlmir society was to colonize Palestine with destitute dews and Hustain them until they 
could sustain thumHelves, though when the applicants for eharlty strongly desired t.(» emigrate to 
other parts, they sometimes assislisd such persons to attain their desired <mdB. Mr. McLeoil, to 
whom 1 liave ftlreiuly lol'nn-eil, inl'ornnsl me that tho board of trade coUeclcd rctiimH from all insti¬ 
tutions who dlstributod aid to the jmnr, and, in view of the fact that none «>f those societies would 
disclose any information, that it would he b<*st. to get it from a gorernmental source. 

I theroiom went again to tins board of trade (lalH>r bureau), and there found access to tin' follow¬ 
ing data which has a direct bearing on the subject under investigation: 

“The llussian uiid Polish imniigranta increased in 1897 by 2,002. Of a total of 12.2hi Itussian and 
Polish immigrants Hli per cent wont direct to London, and this class of immigrants from Libait is con¬ 
stantly on the iuc.rcasc. 

“ How man,\ of t.lieao Hussiana and Ibdes who were not stattsl to hi' en route to other countries snb- 
seiiucntly Jolt the Pnitod Kingdom within the year wc have no means of knowing, but tlmi many 
did so h'.i\ e Is certain, for a great iminber of peraous bolougiug to these nationalities were cei'tainly 
included among tlie 2,700 aliens whi», as ineutiouod above, Avere ascertained by tboenstoms otiicers to 
be proceeding lortbvkitli to other countries, tliough not so stated in thu alien 'lists 

“ There is^ reason to suppose, moreover, that the above figure is in reality eoDHiderably under tbe 
mark Again a certain ntimbcrnf iimuigrantsdoubtleaH left the country subsoquontly, oitfier through 
tho aid ot the Jewish Hoard of Guftnliaim, or the eoiyoiiit committue of that loMly, and the Itusso- 
Juwish eonmiittce, or without sneh aasiataneo. 

“During 1897 thu ahovn agencies assisted about 2,<M)0 Jews {mostly Kiissians ami Poles) to emigruLo, 
ami while no d(*uht only apart of these liad arrived in this cimiitry unnng the year, this oulllow must 
be taken into nce-ount. iti estimating tho gnywtli of the foreign Jewish population of London. 

“It is known also th«t on a smallor scale A'nrions Jewish eluuifable organisations iu the provinces 
(smaller towns) asHisf*-d poor Jews to omigratc during the year. 

“ It is I’lea?-, therefore, tlmt thcro is an appreciable outflow of llnasians and Polish Jews other than 
those desonbed as trnnsmigrnuls in Ibo alien hsla to be set against the immigration, although tho 
data do not exist (o t'lialile its niKcnitudo to be estimated. A speeial rojiort rooolA’od from lUga again 
draws attention to tho considerable amount of paesoiigcr trullic now carrJwl on between tbo port of 
Libau and tim ports of Lomlon and Hull, and mentions that there was an increase of about iu 
the itumiior of emigrants by this route to tbe Uniteil Kingdom in 1897, as comperetl with tbo pre¬ 
ceding j car. The consular report adds: Tbo greater number of those were supposed to bo on route 
for South Afri< a and America.” 

The number of new eases of dostUnte aliens who wor<' assisted during the year l>y Ibo conjoint 
Jew ish Hid Hooicties were 1,827. 

The number of inmates of the Poor Jews Temporary Sbolter (a place wbich I carefully investigated), 
Whitoc.bupol, all of thorn i> rsoiis wbo bad come abroad, was 2,811. Tbt majority of t bese i>eople 
left llio country again within a joar, mostly for South Africa and America. Tin* London p«»lfce report 
that 4|nito 2lt nor cent of all those arriving as alien iimuigrants may be classed ns paupers—deatilate 
aliens—and the number of Jews iu East London still increases and the area inlmbitcd by thorn is 
extending. 

The returns show a falling off of 7,000 emigrants to South Africa, ond of 22.0(J0 to tbe United 
States, but no docliue whatever in tho emigration to Canaria, and in viow of the fact that. mon> than 
2,000 liuBsian aud Polisli Jews were euugrat*Ml in 1897 by these oharity organliatlons, it is not to be 
wondered at that there ia no falling od' in Canmliau immigration. 

While the data used in the foregoing report were drawn chiefly from London sotii-oes, it must not 
be overlooked that there aw groat numbers of destitute alieus, cniefly Russian aud Polish Jews, in 
all tbe largo towns of tlio Uiiiteil Kingdom, who are in receipt of relief from the various relief 
Bometies, including assistance to omigrate. 

Satisfying myself after a most patient investigation that many destitute aliens are sent from Eng¬ 
land to Amerios, I wont to Havre to ooutiuue my investigations there. Mr. Thackard, United States 
consul at that place, stated that little or no immigration to Franco via Havre went thence to Londuu, 
but that ho gatliere<l from the British consul general that a stream of very undesirable immigration 
was passing out at Dieppe hound for Kew Haven, England, many of whom worn believed to bo en route 
to Canada; 4,402 alieus Icift Dieppe for New Haven, England, in 1697, tlienoe to other parts. Ho 8a> s 
that his inspection of iminigraDts is confined strictly' to a quarantine character, hut that It is most 
searching, and all aliens destined to America via Havre are subjected to a most thorough overhauling 
and the baggage is all dininfeoted, tbe G6n6ral TranaAtlantfque Company having erected, at his 
reqaest, a most conqilete fumigating apparatus for this purpose. 

He regrets that ho is n»t iu ^ose touch with tho immigraliou department at Wasbiugtou, believing 
that lie could occasiomtlly be of service, if he were certain that bis views or saggestmus would not 
be regarded as an intrusion by the conunissioners of immigration. 

Ho suMested, ns a result of a convorsutlon with the British C/onsul, that if destitute aliens arriving 
in the United States or Canada, giving aa their last residence England, that if a passport were 
demanded by the Uiillod States (Toverninent it would be an easy matter to distinguish whether they 
were really British or Canadian, or hnd merely passed through England or Canada, ns a passport can 
not be Required by anyone not liaviiig resided five years un^ the British flag. He deems the worst 
class of people arriving at and departing from Havre to be southern Italians and Driontals. but doea 
not feel that bo has any power to object to their shipping to America, except on quarantine grounds, 
oven whon ho does not think them very desirable * * ■» 

On my way to Bremen 1 stopped off at Cologne and canvassed tbe various ticket agencies as to the 
methods in vogue there in demtug with emigrants, and 1 learned that under the now German emigra- 
tion law that they were proceeding Avlth their businosH on somewhat oontraoted lines. 

tlnder this new law it is illegal to induce any German or Germans to emigrate from Germany, and 
all advertising must be confined to the aDDouncontent of tbe proposed soilings, etc. As a result of 
tbiaallthe prospectoses which he formerly distributed setting forth the advantages offered to emigrants 
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*1 ^*^^1** have been withdrawn ftom ciroulation. I saw hu^o pllea of tbcao olnmlars and para* 

phleta on hiH ahelvea, but ho was not porraltted to /five them nut to Gorman suhjoota. Hia prinolpol 
biiMinoBi iR that nf booking cabin paanongurR. 

This new law oinl rognlation came iuto operation on April 1, i8D8. 

1 Rrrived at Bremou on the day following my inquiries at Cologne, and there found an AmerlcHii 
vh'p couHul who not only knows » goo<l deal about omigration and iminigratimi, but who is inont 
willing and nniions to nsHist the l’nited Stat(‘K Immigration Bureau to tiiii very lumt of his ability. 

Bremen is to (xernmny what Liverpool ia to Kngland, a« far aa emigration is cimoerned, and it is 
here that one comes into cloec tioiicli with not only the oniigrotlou nuostiun, hut with largo unmbova 
oi i inigiants. 

Jfroiii Jiiuuary 11o July 1, 1808, 24,209 atoerage paaaengerei were euiigrnttsl from ltrtnnei» and Bv«- 
lucrhaveu forthe United States. Of this numiier the Uniteil Slatea conHul tein]»orarily TejoRted 62'.L 
wiio were detained lor medical trealment: some of whom wore auliBerinontly taken to tlie CniJed 
StateH at the risk oi the North German Lloyd Company, the manifest Rheels bi-aring ilio naim-H of 
these ri'jeeted ones being thus iiiiirkod: “Taken nt the risk of the North Gerninu Ijloyd (kmipniiy 

Tho consul also pennanontly rejected 161 undcRirablo emigrants. 

Now, it is a very* interesting thing to nou^ M'hai becorriesof these rejected otn‘s. The Gcrinim' 
I'liiigration coimniRsionor has very groat jHiMora in luatt^ers touching emigration, and derives them 
trorn the new emigration law which went into oflect April 1, 3898. It may safely he left to him to see 
to it ttint tlie iindoRirahle atroam of emigration through Gonnany t<» other (^on’nlries does not liiid a 
oMlgmeril in Germany, and they are tiomiielled to “ move on " or return to tho conntrv whence they 
came. 

Tins ollu-cr sees to it that no nnhoHlthy porHoii or {tersons are given passage ou any ship leaving tier- 
many- that is, any steerage pasHenger. as the new law gives him no authority to deal witli saloon pas- 
songerR—and as a result ol this distinction an agent at Bremen (who lias noi-ounoction with theNorth 
German Lloyd Comjmiiy) immediately takes uu all the n\j('(^toil omlgranlR and sliips them t-o West 
llitrtlopo(»l, or Honic otlicr English port, ns cabin paMHcngcm, whence they are sent to America by the 
prnccRB alluded to in the earlier part of this report. 

It is a matter o( ri'cord that the German Ooveriitneiit haa long lakt'D tho }>n‘cautiun to disinfect tho 
baggage of immigrants, and, in some instances, the immigrants Giemstdvcs, who cross the line into 
Germany. 

Under the “new law “ more stringent nuwsiires than over have been tl^kon by tbo German Govern- 
mont, and a fevv more stations iiavo luion added, vi/., Iiisterburg. .Ulsit, and Kiihlebeu. By way of 
water tbcao pcuide are not pormitt^id to enter Germany. 

A few da,^ a prior to my viKit to Brviiitiii a steamer Hiniiggled a load of Itiissian Jews into S'tuttii). 
Tim nolloe at llrst throaleued to return them t^i Russia, but afiAir iimch t«-icgrR)diing, et45., they wore 
uvniuttwl to proceed to Bremen, whore they were disinfeett'd, and in most cases fell Into tlie hands of 
Mr. Harry Cohen, the Independont agent above reforriMl to, and shipped by him to England ond tho 
United States. 

The German emigration commissioner mode an od'ort to stop Mr. Harry Cohen from oontinuing bik’ 
btisinesR as an agent, Imt he woa allowed to continue, because his exolusiun would have involved for¬ 
eign oomplications, he being tlie regularly appointed agent of the American Line and Itod Star Lino. 1 
had a long talk with Mr. ('ohen, and learnoii from him that ho gets tbo bulk of his business diroc.t from 
Lis own looal agents, who are to bo found all throngh Kui'siannd Galicia I saw him issue tickets to 
27 emigrants who wore, for the moat part, of tlie very w'orst. unildHirable class; uU wore sent, to Hull, 
England, thence to Bhlltuhdphia, via Liverpool. 

In say the Inast. of it. it is a very doploraole thing to sou those |>ooi‘ people sont away from Bremen 
bccuusii of a general untitiu'ss to ship tnenco, and after weeks of luklitionul waiting, and bondriHls of 
niilcH of addiTional traveling, to find that they rea(.^h their objective imint throngh this devious chan¬ 
nel, and it is the general expression of the tlniled States couhuIs teat they regret their inability t>o 
suwessfnlly copC' with this very important question. 

Tlte exTierieuceof the United StatesoonRUl at Hamburg (l>r.Hugh Pitcairu) is exactly like unto that 
oi tlie ronsnl at Bremen, excepting that h<4 hae not tbmid it nneessary Bi reject' so many emigrants. 
Huw'ever, those that have been rejected by Lini are immediately shipped diret^t to England, to senna 
one of the 29 Kiiglish ports, snd then reshippod to America. 

It appears t») mo ihat u quotation from a tvpewrittow statement now boforo me, being a sort of com¬ 
pendium of the United States consular opinion on emigration from some of tho continuiital Eurupoun 
ports, may he ustsl here: 

“The disinfeeliuii of tho nndeHirabIc streams of immigration from Armenia and parts of Italy, 
Galicia, Knssia, and KusHian Poland is attended to with the greatest diligonco bvtlie various countries 
through whose respective territories they must needs pass before they reach tne port at which they 
iuieiiu to take ship to tho United States of America; and nt the ship’s side thi^y are inspected again, 
nil of wliioh signitios, as pldinly ns anything possibly oan, that a large percentage of them is iintlt to 
be absorbed by any self-respecting community. 

“The rejection of an uudeMrable immigrant by a Germou or a French oitioial is a suiHciBDt thing in 
itself to guarantee that such an immigrant will not be allowed to i-emain in oithtir country, but wtiun 
objected to by a United States otBcial it means that tbo immigrant will simpl,v be trnnsferreil to some 
other iiort by the agent already on band to pick up all the odds and ends of the ri^ular liners and 
turn their weary and unfortunate feet into the roundabout way which has been made for this refnae 
class by the ingennity of the indepondout and less resnnnsiblo agents referred to. 

“ We think it would bo a very gofsl thing to visit all tho state line control stations and observe the 
handling of emigrants there. Here, too, arc the recruiting stations of the ship companiefl and 
emigrant agents, all nf whom have local agents at the oontrol stations. We believe that it would 
he of immense benettt to our country and money well speut to have one or two men, special agents^ 
stationed in that part of the country nearest to those control stations, whose duty it would be to see- 
that the United States allen-ooutroot labor law's are not being infringed upon. 

“.Such agents should bo directed to make frenuent trips to the various recruiting stations, gather 
evidence on the spot, et<i From our point of view sueb a plan oau not fall to work admirably well. 
Many of the cases arming t3rom the contract-labor laws are dismissed because of an absence of sufficient 
Evidence to convict. Snch an officer as herein stated could not only furnish much of the necessary or 
missing evidence, but actually prevent a great deal of this illicit emigration. 

“On the long road of emigration such au officer would be the first hold up, so to speak, or a sort of 
buffer, tho consuls at the seaports tbo second, and the inspectors at our ports the third 

“Changes in immigration affairs, as in all other vitally imnortani branches of government /dependent 
upon legislative aetTonj, are neoessorlly made slowly ana with much difflculty, ‘but by taking an 
aaniinlslratlve course these outposts could be established without much difficulty, and an inspection 
which begins before the too oft deluded emigrant has gotten very far from homo can not fail to do a 
twofold good, i.e., stopping the emigrant from spending his Inst dollar and of saving our country 
from his undesirable presence.’" 
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That oar nonauls have a patriotic realixation of the grave importanoe of pniifyJng the atream of 
hamanity which coDataotl}^ flows out to ws from the congested and festering quarters of all the old 
couiitnes, can not. be uuestionml, but they lack th© power to check it or divert it from its objective 
Mint, and 1 have no doubt whatever that the consensus of u]tinion of the United States consuls in 
£uro]ie_ (coming in direct contaot with the immigrants) is that w© tioed to coniitieiice the work of 
iusiiection long before the emigrant s arrive at our various ]>nrte of entry. 

It is stated that our (jovornmontis representtxl in Euro}>e by officers of the Navy Department, of 
til© War l)ei»artmeiit: also by H|»ecial agents of tlio customs revonuodepartmont, as well as by experts 
from the Agricultural Department, but hithert^i It aptxMirs that, no on© lias over Imon oflioialtv author¬ 
ized to keep an eyo open t*» the welfare of the Unitod States in the very IrDportant matter of passing 
on t he htnesH-or untitnesH of tiioso who come to us aud enter into our national hie in all its multifa¬ 
rious cunnectioiiH. 

Having learned that there wen* several daily sailings from Hamburg to Bugllsli jiorts, 1 decided to 
go by one of these routes, with a view U) aHoertaiiiing how they landt'd thoir iinuiigrants in Knglami. 
Acoordiiigly, I hooki-d on the stoaiiiship Lutterti»rrth (nnu Hamburg to Driinsby. 1 did not find any 
^lersoiiB in the <*nhiu who might )ioHH}bly belong to th© ntecruge clnsM, hut it was on a Monday night, 
and T learned tliat this class of persons is usually carriod on th© day on which u Hamburg-American 
liner has d<'part«d for A mi!ri<‘R, and they do not depart on Mondays. 

The cabin fare, exclusive of food or service, is only $7.50 from Hamburg to Drinisby, while the 
steerage rate is $6, so that in the event of the Gei inah eniigralien eoiuniisKiouor refusing emigrants 
steerage slnninent out of (Jertnany, it is not at all dilKcuU. for them to get out as oabiu pasaengers ou 
the regular liners plying betwi*en Germany and England. As I have already pointeil out, the Ger¬ 
man emigration ooinmissioner Jins no .aiithority to interfere with the emlgratidn of cabin imssengers. 
It IS oven less of a difficulty to go via Ilrenien, through the agency of Mr. Cohen at that place. The 
steerage passengers of the Lutten/jortK went ashore at Grimsby without a single question, except 
such questions as are asked by tlie customs offleera, and they, of course, iiertained onlv to revenue 
duties. • 

On going mihore they went to tho several railway stations, destined to various parts of England, 
chletiy to London and Liverpmil. 

The new uniigrution law now in force tn Germany compels the shipping comi>anies doing business 
In (;leriuaiiy toilcposit lOU.OOO marks with tim Oovernment as a guaranty that they will return all 
immigrantb rejectwl hy foreign (TOv«^rumente lo thidr native helm's lif in Gernianv) and to tho extreme 
German border line if in any country outside Germany. When rejected immigrants (not Uermau) 
are returned from Am*'rica1o Germany, the German (Government insist on their being forwarded 
through (lemany to tbeir resjiective homes at once, and if the eompanies do not act promptly the 
German emigration comraissiouer forwards them at Government expense. 'I'he Government‘then 
apjiropriates the amount from tlie demisit made by the comjiauy in question, afler whieh the company 
IS prevented from doing any further business until the deposit Is inmle iiptotheonoliundred thousand 
marks, ihe operation and enforcement of this law lias been most beneficial to the iudetiendent 
agenls who send tlieir passeugers via England, for they send all kinds and conditiims of men without 
running the slightest risk, because tbeir pasimngers, if deported from America, are sisut te England, 
whore they remain in all their destitution, to bo fed and watereil by the charily organizations (wbioh 
abound there), and there they are cultivated, ns it were, for a second attempt to enter the desired land. 
In such oases they ure always sent to a difl'erent port than that at which they were rdected on their 
first attempt to obtain a landing. 

The social and industrial inovemeuts which manifest a remarkable increaeeil interest each succeed- 
lug year in all the countries of Europe iiavo one result which is common to all, viz: They emit a 
certain portion of their population, rcgai’dless as lo its destination, and ills this very condition which 
is awakening a sense of danger in all the newer countries of the world and begetting a spirit of vigil- 
ance at their thresholds which is iuteiidea to keep outside their gates oil the umlesirable emissions of 
population Irom tjie densely settled suctions already nlludod to. Indeed, ono can not review the trenil 
of recent legislation by any of tho Europoau Govumments without being deeply impressed with the 
enact it 1ms on other oountries, near and remote. 

NoilHng, for Instauee, could have been further from the thoughts of those who originated the plan to 
compel employers in (Great Britain to conqiensate injured or killM employees tiiun that they would stim¬ 
ulate emigration by its enactment into law, and yet it is inornily certain that this will be a ebaraoter- 
istio result of this law. • • • This law, togetner with much recent European legislation, is tending 
to swell the volume of undesirable emigration from the varions countries making said onaotmeuts. 
In contrastive proportion to this activity on the part of the older countries of Europe, I beg to call 
your special attention to the I'ollowing laws which have just gone info effect in South Africa (the 
colony of Natal) and In westeru Australia, two eouiparatively new countries. TbeNatal imuugratiou 
law went into ofloct. in lNfl7, and “prohibite tho lauding In Natal of the following persons (among 
others), first, of anyone who can not himself write out and sign in tho oharactors of any language of 
Europe a prescribed application form of admission, giving hlb name, address, ami business; second, 
of anyone who is a pauper or Ilkelv to become a public charge; and third, of anyone not having 
received a free pardon who has within two years been convicted of a felony or infamous crime or 
misdemeanor involving moral turpitude, and not lieing a mere political oflense." 

The British emigration bureau has publicly aunoiioced tnat this act is Intended by the Natal 
government to keep out Asiatics and such Europeans as are not respectable. 

Western Australia passed an act in 1887. that went into elleot ImmeiUately after Its enactment, 
wliioh provides “that the following persons, among othera, are prevent^ from landing: Eirst, anv- 
one who can not himself write outln the charaoters of any language of Europe a passaue in Kngllbh 
«t fifty words taken by tho appointed oQlcer (immigration inspector) from a British author, and 
apmnd his name thereto in bis own language; second, anyone who is a pauper or who is likely 
to become a public charge; third, anyone who within » years has been convicted of a felony or 
infamous crime.” This act is known as the restriction act of 1897. 

It will doubtltes be said of these two colonies that oven though they were to close their doors 
entirely It would not afiect emigration very much, but this Is a great mistake. 

It is not necessary to do more than i>oint out Uiat nearly one-third os many of the iioorer class of 
Im rol grants were admitted in 1806 to these two colonies as wore admitted lo all North America. 

With the narrowing of the channel of admission to these colonies and the absolute certainty of 
the exclusion of all who are in the prohibited classes (a number which will roach not less than 8& per 
cent of the whole), it necessarily follows that one of two Uiings must happen: First, either the stream 
of emigration fhim the poorer sections of the world most diminish In proportion to the number for¬ 
merly admitted to the colonies named, or seoond, those countries keeping “ open door ” must get on 
isereHsed immigration from these sections. 

A study uf the conditions in all of the unhappily I'ongested areas would clearly indicate that there 
will be no lalllug off Is tho sujsber of emigrants so long as the hand of chwity contributes to the 
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sfrfMini, I have based my falvulutions as lo the docroaseof immi^rntioi} to the ('olonios undor the new 
law oil llio first rnfurns liirnishcd since the acts wont iliU» o|H>mtioi}. The lirilish boani of trade 
rcjKirts that after the j)ass;i;re tif the “Natal” law a dncreaso was noticed in tlia luimher of foreign 
immignititH. Britisii jind Irish emigrants lell off from 124,594 to 21,lo*), a decroHae of only 14 per cent, 
wliile foreign—that is, nun Knglish eiiugranta—fell off from 11,240 to 7,(502, h decrease of’Ul.O percent. 

The returns from wosleni Australia show n iDiirkml ineroaso in the dcsirahlo clomeiil. tmd an esti¬ 
mated falling off of the iiudestrabln olemeiil. * 

If those siginiicant iiiovivs on thu ])Hrt of t-lio govornmoiit hnroin named Iniiching imnugratioii are 
not Hiifliciciit t • awaken a livelier inUTcst in thoi|iiesilon among our own pet»|ili', it jiiay I'e of inrtlier 
interest to 11io-^<’ wlio hiAor an unlimited and imroslrieted immigration to carefully ponder llie follow¬ 
ing bill, wliieli has sncciisafully passed thoIIouHeofljordH in tholiDiierial I’arliamentof Great Britain, 
on Juu<' 28, 18 »R. 


“A iijr.i. (As \mi';ni)K!i iiy' ini', si'anjhnu raK) KNrn'LEo ‘an actto waoui.AiK ihk immuiiiaijon 

OF AI.IRN'H. A. 1>. IHOH ' 

“Bo it maeti'd by the Quihui’s ■Nfoat Bxi'ollent Miyestj, by and with tho advice and consent of the 
lords H])iritiinl and'temporal am! Oonimons. in this present iWliniiienl assoinltled, atid bv th«>atitiu)Tity 
of the Hjinte, as iol)<»ws. 

“1. Thisact.inay be cited as the aliena act, J898. 

“2. 11> shall be la wfid for Her Majest;^ ftoiii lime |o time, by order of coitnc.il, to dcsignale ])ort.H in 
the [Tidttal Xingd'au to widch this act Khali apply lor such pohml as respects <‘ach jant ns slial] bo 
speciilcd in the older. Ports so designated almll Ihi termed regiiiattMl i>orts. 

“:5. Ins 7 )cct.(irs .Tiid im'diciil oiBcors n]»pointed hy tin* board <if trade ina\ board any wssel arriving 
with immigrant imssimgcrs st any regulaieil port, ami may iimjs'ct thopussengorH, and any inspector 
may, Miil>iei-t to iiiid in aeconlanco with regulations to bo made bytlio board of traile, pnildbit the 
lan'ding oJ any alien w lio in his opinion is either au iiliut, insane,a jMTson without moans of support, 
or a iKTsou Jikidy to lieeoiiKi a piddle clmrg»*. or a nenum HiitVoriiig from any contagions or inlbclions 
discasi* of a dangerous cliHracter, pro\ ided that nu alien shall Im^iroliibitedfrom laiiduigby an inspector 
on the gnmml tnnt lie is an idiot, insam-, or a iierson sufferiog from any c<»Mtagioiis or infectioiiH dis¬ 
ease of ailuDgiTOus clianictcr nidess with the oom urreiiciMif a iiuHlicnlofficer of the board of trade. 

“4. Any alien jiroiidiited from lamling, as albresaicl, shall ho sent l)a«-k. in accordain-t* with regnhi- 
tioiiH to lie m.ide by tlie lioard of Irmle, the jHirtivhsnw lie came, and the exinmse or estimated 
ex 7 >eiisft of Ids ret 111 n sliidl he Isiriie by and recoverable in a Hummury manner from the ow jjer of l.he 
vessel in wjii< li he an ne<l. 

”5. The iionrd ol tiudiMuay, with tho c.onseiil of tJie troasnry us to niiaiber ami salatles, appoint 
and mav loimne iitsnectors juul tnedic.il otheuTs for the purposes of tliis m t, and ma,\ assign to them 
their duties, ami, suh.ieot as aioreMaid, fit their rmauneratiim. 

"A 11 e\]>onHes iin n'rred h\ the ho.ard <»t trade in or ulamt the execution of this acl shall Is- jiaid out 
of moneys to ho ])rovidcd hy Parliament. 

“ Tho boanl of trade may m.-iko regtilutmns for tb«' exwulbm of the provisions of this 


;c'h bill could possibly cuiumaiid the nttentlon of t'-e iloiieo of Imrds uuli‘»s it fairh relieetod 
s of .i very large ]ioVtion ol (ho population of Great Britain, ami J am hound to say tliat 


No such 

thovlews (.... ,.^ , 

thoiigli till' pro\ ision.s oft lie hill are more drastic than our own immigration laws, they in no way do 


to which tills emitted tragment ot the humuu race <‘an go—America -and unless groat care is taken to 
sift the good uud worfliy from the vile and loathsome, our leniency wdl ho outraged hy llio ()rgani?.Rd 
charities of Knrope, which find it more woiiomica! to emigrato its Imrdons than to perpetuate their 
measures of relief and su.stenaiico. 

Jn conclnsion I dare boidlv ailrin ttiut tlimisauda of immigrantH are lamled aimnally in the Umt4*d 
States who are w holly or in' jairt sont by the charity of othors, hut so thoroughly tutored by their 
benefactors that theif Mate of deslitufioh ami dopondeiioeis. to a gieat oitont, conc'ealcd; tlut they 


are 

Now 


habituully sent lo the jiorts w Inch exjmrltince has markiKl out a-s the loast likely to l•e.ipet thmn. 
V York b»niig,siiunned by i-vory agent in liuropo wlio Las a doubtful nase to disjmho of. - * * 


I oui, A'ei > sincci-oly, yours, 


ItuniiKI' WATCHOlOf. 


“Lkttlk KiiiiM Tine Pnit!<j> Static Consiti. at Livkkpiwl J)EerHiBtNu Gonbulaii and Mkdical 
iNSi’liClJON OF iMMliJHANTB DESTINKD T1> THK UNITED STATE® TUBOUUH GANADA 

GoNHUi-Ait SttRvn-K. ITnited States of AMKuirA 

Livnpvol, June -'i, I'JOl. 

non. W. M. OsBORNi', 

OonMul-di'iietal or the Uniti'd 

IJ JSt. Helrn'i Place, 

Siu • 1 hog to 1 cply to your letter of the 2hth instant, inqiiiriug whethor Dr. Anderson (the United 
States tlo'uminiont inedfcul officer stationed at tins port) or I “exercise under any law the right to 
roflise iiermission to any omigrant to sail to llio United States, either first, second, or third class, and 
if so how many and wlintrystricrioiis nroiu force In this regard." 

I would first say that ut the iireseiit linio Dr. Anderson’s duties relate exclusively to omlgmnts 
ombarkingou sliips touching at Canadian ports, ami this I will explain further on. 

Answenng your inquir^ in Its strict letter I would say that I do not exercise any right to directly 
refuse permission to any emigrant, irrespective of class, to sail to the United States. It is however, 
uiy duty t<i see tliat the variou.s immigration and quarantine laws of the Gmtod States applioablu to 
the port of ©mbarkation are carried out. In this connection T would refer to articles 11 and 13 of the 
“luiraigration laws and regulations" of the Treasury Depnrtmwit (last iasuo, Aprils, 1900) and b) the 
"Quarantine laws and rogulatious," Treasury Department of the United States (reviseil edition, 

^Kver.^€w^l charing from this port (and the smue requirementliulds good as to every foreign port) 
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Batisfled that the matter and thicKS Btatod therein are true.*' If I were not satUfied that such “mat¬ 
ters and thlnes” were true I wonld certainly decline to fp’aut the hill of health, and would also, 
probably, cable the Department of State to that effect. The “(luarautine lawB and rej^ulations” of 
X^nvemlMir 13,1899, the forms of bills of health (pa^s 12 anu 13). A bill of health sets fortli the 
sanitary histni'y niia condition of the vessel, and certines all tiio lotjuiroiueuts of the TJuitcd Ktat>es 
as lo the sanitary condition of tiie vessel, ita cargo, passengers, and crew, have boon complied with. 
13ofon> 1 sign and ^rant the bill of beoltb 1 requii'e the master and surgeon to sign and vorif^ tbo 
luauifeHt sheets of emigrants, jiursuaut to article 13 of tbo immigration regulations (pages 5 and 6). 
Tho signings and verifications on the nninifestaheetH by the master nml snr^-eon of the sliip, and by 
niysulf as consul, tale i>Iiico on board ship immediately preceding tJio sailing, but X require tho eml- 
grants’ manifest sheets to have been previously presented nt tho cojisnhito for inspection and sealing, 
and if I find that any third-idass emigrant conies from an iiifooled district 1 reijiiiro his clothing, 
baggage, and personal ofructs to Ik* disinfcot«d, pursuant to article It of tho immigration laws and 
regulations. In accepting tlie declarution and veriffcatioii of the niastef and snigeon of the ahip, I 
taan cognizance of tho known fact of ins|KOlion by the British board of trade oHicers, and of fulfillment 
ot sanitary regulations both lorul and as laid down by the Atiiericim (iovermneut, on tho part of tho 
ship's managemuut. Oocasioiiully the ITniicil States (lovcmment details one or more moilical <itticer8 
to this port to act in this miitU'r, and then wo jointly sign tho bills of liealth, in that case tho practice 
being for tho consul to accept 1 lie dccisiou of the UnltocT States medical officer so far as sanitary mat¬ 
ters «ro concerned. Mv oxperiouce is that shijis’ owners accept tbo suggestions of tho medical officer 
and tlie consul, and tlio occasion to olije:ct to iiasaengors after thev iiavo buou Inspectod by the 
Briti.sh ofTicials arises \ cry suldoni. I have never felt called upon t«> ii'fuso to grant tho bill j>f lu'mifh, 
but ye.t tho steumBhi]i comnaniesunderstand that If I was not satistiod wilii tlio doclaratious of tlie 
masU^r and surgoon iis to the goo<l sanitary condition of tlu' pflS'umgers and crow and of the cargo I 
would witlihold tbo document. 

For some time Dr. Anderson and another officer of tho United Stales Marine-Hospital Sorvlco wore 
on detail hero to make observations and inspecLiun of samhiry mattors conuiteted with omigration 
from this port to tho Uuiti'rt States, with spwialreforonce to tin* plague then oxisting nt certain places 
on the (bmtinont, and at (llasgow. After thediaappearaiK'o of toe jdagiiethese officers w'eretaken off 
tlie detail. Siibseqiientl.’y, Jiowever, Dr. Auderson was in.striicted to luspoct the emigrants leaving 
this jHirt for Cunaaiaii jiorta. Aa is well known, a larg«» number of emigrants embarking at tliis 
port onfer tbo United States via (;uuHda. As 1 nmlerstiind it, tbo alternative jn-osentetl itself of a 
rigorous and trouhlesomo insjKiction, involving ijunraiitine stations nt the American frontier by 
otnclnls of the Uniti'd States Croveiunieiit, or of inspection at Ijiverpool, tlm ]M>rt of omliarkatinn. 
The latter system, establisbcd on the 6th of February, resulted from an agroomunt or understanding 
between the Allan, Doitiinion, and Jtea\er Linos and tlie I'iiIUhI StaLcH Iminigration Bureau. But 
in so acting Dr. Anderson acts piiwly iu un advisory capacity. A.'* it mnttor of fact, he is not now 
officially attached t-o this consulate, he only making the consulate his headquarters as a inntter of 
convenience. Ho does not claim «tiy legal .jurisdiction so far as forbidding any person whalever I’rom 
ombnrkingou tho ships in qiK'Stlon; nor does ho sign the lulls of health of tliosc ships. But bo 
inspects, so far as possible, the emigrants—and that irres})eotive of whether they are booked oidv lo 
Canada or through to tho Uiiifiod Rtut.<‘s. If ho finds any passeuger stittering (roiu « disease which 
would diflonalify iiim from (uttering thoTJuited Stati*!*, ho so informs tho repronontatlvo of tlio ship':. 
owiH'rs. Tho understanding is tlmt uiuh'r these circumstaiHTS tho passenger will not bo allowed to 
sail if tho prosumptiou prevails that his int4*ntioii is to enter the United States The rule is for Dr. 
Anderson to make Ills oxaminatioii before tho examination by tbo Britisb board of tiado medical 
otUcop has lieeti umdo, and beforo embarkation: and my information is that on ono occasion Dr. An U r- 
sou advised tho r^ijection of several pussongors who had boon passed by ibollritisli board of trade 
official, Mild the explanation is that there are soino diseases whicri (lisqualify an alien immigrant, from 
entering the Unitw States, but which do not debar him from embarking from a Jiritish port on a 
Britisli sbip. 

Ill conclusion I would say that while Dr. Auderson and myself are satiHttod generally with tho 
manner in which the reauirouients of tbo Unilod Stall's (lovernmeut are raid ot llus jiort, yet that 
wo are strongly of tho opinion that unproveuient should bo marie in the matter of lodging Ihe emi¬ 
grants who stay lioro temporarily, awaiting ombarkation; and 1 am just now exchanging communi¬ 
cations with tho medical health officLrof Liviwpool in I'ogard to lliis nmttor. 

1 have tho honor to bo, your obedient servant, 

•lAMhh Boyi.r, ('unstd. 

HKPOKTS to THB COMMIHhIONKR-dBNUitAL OK InMKIBATION FROM ASHISTANT SUHOBON JuHN F. ANIIBR- 

H(.w. (»K THR United States Marinb-IIobfital Sbbvick, drtaii.ri) tkmhibarily at Livkhtool for 

THE Inspection of ifiMiaKANTs ooimi to the United Statkb thbouuh Canada. 


CoMMI.hsIONBR-ItRNKKAI. ok iMMiriRATlON, 

Wanhinytoii., D. C. 


Livbupooi., KKOI.AN 1), April 24, I'JOt. 


Bir In accordance with instructions iu your letter, R. O. D., March 19, 1901, to visit tho porta of 
Queenstown, Londonderry, and Glasgow, to report ujHin the medical methods of inspection of emi¬ 
grants from those ports, J have the honor to reiiort the follnwing: 

I left hero on tbo evening of the 3d for Queenstown and arrived there Ihi' next morning. At pros- 
enf. there is only one line carrying passengers to Canada that calls at Queenstown, this lino is tho 
Beaver Line. They have one ship each week, leaving here on Sundays snd Railing at Quwiistown the 
next day. The number of passengers taken on at Queenstown im 'small, and as far as I was able to 
leani were exclusively Irish. This statimient in regard to natioimlity, however, must bo taken with 
reserve. While the lack of an inspection at this pmut leaves u hHipholo for luidosirahlo emigrants lo 
embark, still I do not think the number .justifies the expense of one. Besides I am sure tho board of 
trade will resent it even more than they do here. 

On ftccouiil of ships soiling nt short intervals, for some days after luy I'eiurn I was unable to visit 
Glasgow nnd Londonderry. I finally left for Glasgow on the leth and returned on the J7t.h. Thsri' 
are two lines from Glasgow carrying passengers to Canada, tho Allan ami tlio Donaldson, the latter 
only carrying sU^oragepassengore. The Allan Lino have ailvertisad a ship every week for Canada 
and the Doualdson every fortnight. The number of steerage passengers from Glasgow last .year 
to Canada was ondor 2,000. 1 was unable to learn anything in regard to ibcir nationality or in regard 
to tlioir pliysical condition. It is quite reasonable to suppose that this iniinber will be largely 
augmented if there is no iuspeotiou at Glasgow and a rigid one. Emigrant agents soon know thesa 
thinga and advertise accordingly. The oxpetiso in )irepuriiou to tho number of jiassengers would 
be large if an otSoer were stationed there, about $1 .60 for curb emlgmiit import^. 

I Jell for Loudtmderry the 18th aud rotorsod the 21st. 
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At prewnt th^ Is only oiio Canadian lino callinj; at ibis jKirt. The Allan Lino steamers from both 
Glasgow call tliere for passengers arid luails. I was totally nnabl© to learn anything at 
all reliable in rogam to the number of paHsengera from this iwirt to Cnnwa. The boanl of tr^o said 
they could not tell me, and the steamship agents said they old not have tho mimbors. The number 
must be oonsiderable* for the day I was there I saw about 60 emliark on an Allan Line nteamer. The 
iHCilitieM for thW-elass passengers to reach Londonderry fhmi Ireland are goo<l, and they oan go 
Liverpool ior about 10 shillings to Londonderry. If for any roason they ran not ouibark here. 
The board of trade examiniition there is umdess, as on'fJieday 1 was jjresent the snrgeon was not even 
there While it will be easy for jiassengers to leavo thorn without liisj>ection, for tho same reasons as 
noted in ropud to (ilasgow, I do not think tho (ixpeuso juetidos the results to be obtained. 

In reganf lo Liverpool, I havo to eay that the Beaver line apparontlv are trying to asRlst mo. but 
they are such tricky pwpio that 1 have littlo faith in their nnwiisos. t have repeatedly caught thorn 
alttmiptiiig todoceivoiue, and even as late as Iheirlastship I caiigbi 2 passengers whom ! hatfrojectod 
twice before. Tho Htiecess <»f the inspeetion iiero depouils so entirely on tho sincere cooperation of 
the Htoamsliip coiiipHiuos that unloss they do tts.<ust in e\M*ry way ^wssihle the ins]H‘Cti»u is almost 
UBoloss. 1 liave no way of ever l«dng sure that I see all of the* j>asseugers. 1 am strongly of t.lte 
o|)hijon Hunt the insjjortion is a failure, in spite of the fact that my r^jectloiis fur favus and trnclinin v 
havo been about 2^ nor cent of the total number of passeugors examined. 1 strongly rotmnimend tiiat 
the work bore be lUst'ontinued and a rigid insiMiction he estahlishotl either on the frontier ns at 
Qiielieo. for in oi'der to bo nllbctive on this sldo It would Imj nec.essary to have an officer at Glasgow, 
LondondciTv, ben', and perhnps G'lfimistown. Tho oxpensu of this would be considerable, and even 
if this was utme you would havo to r©ck(»n on the lack of siipjmrl «if tho steamship companies. The 
conjpanii'a will make many pnimtseH, but tho,v make no 8ocr»*t of tho fact that they do not want the 
inspection here, but ate kejd to it by the Cnuadisn Pacifio Kailroad, and finally ihe board of trade 
resent the inspocstlon of Canadian piissongors. They say that it is vory presumptive to want to 
Inspect passengers from one part of the British Kmpire to another. If the inB])nctloii is contlimM 1 
am afraid that when an iuspec.timi of AmerioaU'bonnd ships is wanted for cpiarantine purjiusos some 
hnm]>ering rules may be enforced. 

Koapectfully, .Tohn F. Andeuhon, 

AtfUtant Surijeotit M. )[. S. 


Livbk]*ool. Enoland, Mav2, 1901. 

CO.MMI.SKIUNEU (JKNKllAL OK IMMUJUATION. 

/>. 0 . 

8ui: In reference to the latter jiorfhm of my ietWr of Aprd 24 in regiml to the state of affairs lu 
Liverpool, I further liavo to inform you of some recent ocrurreucos here; 1 have boon struisk rer.Butly 
by the numlier of passengers of the Ik-aver line steamers who wei-e hookod to points in Canada as 
c(mtTast<'d with fhe number so booked in the beginning of my work li<>ro; tho Beavor people allow all 
persons itoukod to Canadian points, other thaii Ottebeo. toombark. I liave questioned many of these 
pBopls, and almost without exee]if ion i[iey Mi-y that they are going to the Stut<'s Inter, tliatfriends” 
(pnibably Shenker A. Co ) will meet them and bny tickols f<*r them to tin* State's. On 'I'liesday I 
inspevU'd the ^lassetigurs by the Beaver stonmer Lakt if»ptrinT, about ObO in unmU-r, and I rejected 
19—14 for favus and fl for iraelmnui; of those 19. 6 only were refused passage by tho sU'amship com- 
pnn,v I protested nmiiiist t iiis, hut to no avail. J ealhsi tho attention of tho agent to the fact that 
two of the persons allowed to embark wlio were now booked—one Ui Sydney, C. B., and tho other to 
Montrcttl— had beou proviously rc'ioeBal by me about one month ago. and now by simply ohanging 
their duatinatlon were allowed lo enihark. 

On account of tbu mimlicr of ]s-rNonM rujoctod by mo who havo been returned to Italy, tho Italian 
tjovornment has withdnivti the Itceimos of tho Heavor )dne agonts to hook passengers from Italy. 
This being the <;as<‘, they are making evory otlbrt to avoid returning porsoim to Italy, and by booking 
tliuir passengers to Caiiailiuu points <uily they allow them to embark even after btdiig rtyect’ed by me. 
I will also inform you that tlie same liiii' hsc a ship on the way to the Blat^k Sea tuenibaik passengen* 
it’oxn Batouni for Canmin. 'I'lils ves-sul, I luit reliably informed, will stop at Naples or tlonoa ainf fill 
up Iior passenger accommodntiuus if not full when she loaves BaWnm. 'J'ho aaine iHirsui* informed 
me that lliev would very protialily have n shin to sail direct from Naples or Geium about July 1 for 
Canada with about 2,DUb Italinns; if so, I will be safe in saying that 4 }>Hr ctuit will be sutfering from 
tavus and tra<'h<imn, ami 76 per cent will be for the United States. The only point at nliicli these 
)ior8ous can lie apprehended to prevent their entrance into the United Slulos is on the frontier, and 
until a frnntii’r inspectiun is (‘stablished we will contlnuu to get the ritlVuITand sc.uni ot tho Eoropean 
po]iubition into tlio States by way of Canada. 

As for the work in Liverpool, in my opinion its nsofulnoss is at an end, in view of tho recent 
moves of tho Beaver Idm*. If persons that 1 n'jwt can by siiuply booking to Canadian points be 
allowed lu embark, tho quicker it is disooutinued the bettor. 

Kespoctfully, John F. ANPBnaDN. 

Antiistant M. II. S. 


LtvKfiPoot., Enolanu, June JH, imi. 

llNITKD STATBS C<IMMIiWIONBE-GBNBKAL OK ImMIURATION, 

WoKhiiiffion, J>. <!. 

SIR: 1 have the honor to inclose the within letter, which will exjdaiu itaelf. The man, Moses Levi, 
was rejected by me, with 10 others, on May 7, BK>], and as they have evidently reached the States 
they lust very little time. The Beaver Line people are quite sore ox-er the coiitinusnco of tho inspeo- 
tiuii, as they bad hoped it would have been suippod before now. They also blame the decrease in the 
number of passengers on t ho number of rejections, which on their Hue has been about 3 per cent for 
favus and trachoma alone by me. Ships that formerly carried 800 to 1,000 unw rarely have over 400 
to 600. They have heard tliat a frontier inspection will* soon bo in force, and have notified me that as 
soon as it is they will refuse to allow tny inspection any longer. This being the case, 1 think it would 
bodecidedly better for us to stop before they make us; so I rosnectfully suggest that as soon as you 
mature your plans you notllymu by cable when to cease inspoctions. 1 request that I be informed, if 
no oUeotion exists, of the luan of the proposed flronUer Isspection, for my own information. I will 
say that shippint^ men with whom 1 havo talked all agree teat a frontier {nBi>eotion is the only solu¬ 
tion of ihe question, certainly as far as the Beaver people are ooncenied. I i^uest that the Incloeed 
letter lie returned to me. 

Bespectfuliy, John F, Anderson, 

AmiUmt Surpeon, M. h. S. 
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Livikpool, Bnoland, Jvly u, 1901. 
SvpsRvismG SuboboN’Qbneral V. S. Marine-Hospital Service, 

Washinfftoti, D. C. 


Sir: I Lave the bouor to make the naual report for the week endiogJaly 13, IDOl. 

During t he week I inspected 650 passengers for Oanadian ports. I ad visM the rejection of 8 persons, 
7 of whom were allowed to proceed by the steamship contpaDies, as most of tlie people 1 rmect are 
allowed passage by the oorapanies. I do not see that in.\ work here now Is worth the cost. All of the 
persona re,lected who were i^owed passage were booked to points convenient to the frontier. 
Sespectf^y, 

John y. Anderson, 
Aetistant Surffeon, M. S. S. 


Hnited States (‘onsulate, 
Liverpool, f'n<jl(ind, AuffVKt 14, 1001. 


SUPEUVISINO SURQKON-GRNEnAL 

tr. S. Marine-Hobpital Service, lK<wAiM</toT D. 0. 

SfK: * " * I received ordcira from the Buruuu on January 15, IDOI, detaching nic‘from theTTiiit^Kl 
•States cmisnlatea in Loudon and Livi-rpool and aHHigulug me to the Iininigrnlien Biirenn for duty in 
Liverpool. On IheaHmudatel received iiistruefiona from theCoiumiHHioner-tieneial of Iinmigmtioii to 
call on the difteroiit Oanadian jjasKeuger litnm and arrange for the iiinpoc tion of paH‘*engei'H l)y thoir 
iinoB. At that time there w<ire tltree linoH currying pHSMengers dinx't to Oanathi, vi/.. lin» Dcmiinnm. 
Allan, and Beaver. I called on the nianagerfl of the ditierent linea and explained my instructions and 
wishes and reciuestt'a to know wiien i should begin work. The Allan hue said gt once, tlin lioinnhon 
and Beaver netiple said they would write me next day. After waiting one wec»k I wrote them asking 
to know their decision; they thou wrote naying that 1 could begin at once. I will liere say that the 
Dominion lino soon after discontinued their Unnadian service. an<l so I will not consider llnun furtluo-. 
The Allan line remiily promised me every asewtance, a promise that they have kept to the Imstol' thtdr 
ability. The Beaver people made the samu ]>roiuise, and, in fact, have maiio it many times, Imt' have 
oJ'P’nYorgotten to keep it. The Beaver )K5ople said that lliey would try it for a while, hut ihd not 
think they wanted it. as tliey could not see the uuc.ossity, since their pSHsengei-s were iiis)mctc<i on the 
Coiitiuont wiieu bookKi, again in Livor]iool at the Ixmnling house, then by tlio shi}> surgeon, and 
finally by the hoard of trade. 

'I'he board of trade in an oftioial letter nifnsetl t<i allow mo to inspi'Ot Oanmlian passengers at the 
time of tlu'ir examiinition, and nxided that they thought it rather importinent for a United States 
oflicial to inspect jiuMsougcrs by a British ship fram one part of the British Empire to sumther. This 
diflioulty was uvoidwl by inspoct-ing tiie passengers before embarkation. But, by iiispcoling tlie jias- 
scuigers'lieforu the boanl of trade examination a large loophole was left for i>uttiug perBons aboard 
whom I had not inspech'il, a thing that has liappontMl on the Beaver boats often and I believe still 
ocuurH. The Boaver isiople Iinve aiisolutely refused to be Inmnd by any count I may make, as they 
claim the right (><1 allow passengers to embark u)i to the limt minute. Several attempts were miwU' by 
tluun to ]>ut passcng<'rs aboard wliom J had rejected. 1 caught them three times, but am sure it 
occurred niaiiv times wtl.lmut my knosvledge. The different companies agreed to accejit my deeisieu 
in regard to the rojeothm uf persuus who won-, presumably intended for tint UnitHl States if siinbring 
from trachoma and favuH. but from no other diseases; henoe iny re.iHctions have bsen practically for 
these two diseases alone. On several occasions I have rejeelod pers<oiH e ho told me that tlioy iiud 
previously been re.iected in New York or Naples. The ('anadiuu Bacitic Uailroad manager in Ijiver- 
jiool cfliled to see me soon after 1 ix^gHii work and volunteered aiiy uBsistanci' possible. 1 asked him 
now be was Interested in the inatU^r, end he replied toprevout, if possible, 1 heir trains being detained 
on the frontier for inspection of hnmigiunte. t thanked him and told liiui tlu» Beaver people did nut 
H<toni to want to act fair. Ue called on the Beaver people ami told them tlmtlf they did not render me 
every assistance possible in the ins]»fM^tien ho would refuse to move their passengers on arrival in 
Canada, a threat that has holpo<l loatrcrs some. 1 will say hen'that Beaver jx^ople are quite down on me 
and the inspeclion, and Iduuio the great decrease in st-eerage Jtsilian piissengers directly to the return 
of rqjocti'd iiersoDS to Ilaty. Ships that carried HOO to ],000 passengers at the corivtspondiag period of 
last year now h.avc only fnmi 350 to 500; this in spite of the fact (liat the other lines are carry ing more 
than last year at the samo tiino. A Higniticant fact in ndation lo the above is that when I begun the 
inspiictiou, in February. 80 jior cent of tlie sttwroge pas-songc-rH wen* hooked direct to United Stat«s 
points; now, only about 40 per cent. I'ersons hook^ t-o the United Slntes are refused passage if 
rejoi'ted; ])ersons booked t4i(JauB<liun iMiints are allowed passage even if rejected The Beaver Inieis 
notin thepaseengerconferenre and curries HtoeragoiuiHHeiigersfor about £4 from Liverpool to Cauaila, 
whk’li is about 3U8. less than the regular rate, luinaequeuMy thecluss ol pa-Hsongers is very poor. The 
Allan line passengers are the usual gotal class of Liverpmit oinigrants. 

1 mudeniv Hrst Inspectiou of Canadian pasaeugers on February 5. Below will be found the num- 
IxTH, rejoi'tion, etc. 1 bave given the two lines separate in order to emphasize the ditference in the 
class Ol passengers: 


Allan lino: 

Number of ships inspected. 19 

Number of passengers inspected... 4,563 

Total number advised rqiectlou. 10 

CauHc of ro.jiM'.tion— 

Trachoma. 3 

Pavus. 0 

Other causes. 1 

Percentage of jiassengers rejected. .. 0.2 

Percentage of rejected persons allowed by company to embark . 40 

Beaver line: 

Number of ships inspected. 21 

Number of passengers inspected ... 9,950 

Total imniher advised rejection . 230 

Cause of rejection — 

Trachoma. 79 

Frvub.—.. 142 

Other causes. 3 

Percentage of passengers rejected. 2.31 

Percentage of rejected persons allowed by company to embark . 30 
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Sninniary: 

Total nmni>cr of paanengen oxamined... li, 508 

Total uuinbor wjocted. 340 

Pflroentago of penoos examined mdeoted.-. 1.65 


In regard to the isapeotion at foreign porta for the Immigration itnrDau. I will aay that if all the 
iinog nould be made to agree to the inepeotion and would act Tairly, agreeing to refoae paaaairo to all 
persona rejected, it woold be a moat excellent thing. The value of the present iuapeotlou in Liverpool 
of Canadian paaaengere is, in my opinion, amall on account of the lack of cooperation of all the lines 
oonoemed, and I belteve the best intereita would be served by a dlsoontinnance of tho work. 

Itospeotfnlly, 

John F. AxVPBBeoN, 
Ainintant Surgeon^ M. H. S. 


IvHPtiKT OK DK. VirrOK (r. HBISKK, DETAILED AT (^DKBKl’ TO EXAMINB EDBOPBAN IKMIOBANT8 

Drstinki) f<»r the United States 

OPKICE op CoMMISaiONRU OP iMMinnATlON, 

Fort of Quebre, Canada, Avgntt 7, 1901. 

Dear Mn. Powdehi.T • Through tho kimlin'se «»f Mr. Thomus. I have swn tho letter cj 1‘ Dr. Ander¬ 
son of .Inly 15, nit lino. 7n wliicli ho slalos that his work iu Livorpool st-nrooly jnstirtes the cost. For 
yoi'i iuforniaui»n 1 would stnlo Unit wo aroof tho opinion liorothat tUo medical inspection al Liver¬ 
pool dui^N tts more iiarin than good, ix^cuuso it gives tho st4^a)nHhi]>(-.o])ipanies the advantage of an 
expert opinion us tf) wliothor u gi\«'n iinmigram can pass the I'iiIUmI Stnlus luspoction. When the^ 
are informed that un iiiiniigrant will jirolnddy not pas-s they hook him to a Oanailian point. Of this 
fact we lot VC ample evidence. W'o liavo not yet had an lustance oj one of these cubcs piosonting theiu- 
selvoB at tho United States iiiHpccti<»n uflor Doing rojocled by Dr. Andcr.Hon, but on soveraJ occasions 
I have gone among The Oamufian immigrants and dctechid ensim of titichoma which, tijxm further 
investigation, were found to li.ave hwn roJect<‘<l (udviseilj by Dr. Anderson. Upon cross-ijiiesfioning 
tJieso cases if was soon learned that lht> miriiigniut hml no intention of nniaiuiugin Canada, biitw'onlu 
go to theirdesliniitjou m the UiiitcilStalcH at the earllcKtiMMisibloopportunity, and that they had only 
Gookwl to Cmunlii he<‘auso they Iia<l lM«‘n advi.swl to do so. In view of t lie foregoing facts it seems rea- 
souahio to iis.Hinno that ii' thoro was no nisiMaition at Livorpmd, many of the cases would not he foro- 
warned, and cou.soquonlly would proHcnf ihetiiBelvosal theinspix’tniu hero, and thus give this oillce a 
hettiToiiportiinily t<J prevent tlioin irom g<diig <»ver thebonlor. 

About a week ago I trunsmiltf'd to tin* M arine Hospital Servici* a nmort of the transactions of the 
service hero tVoiii the <-omiuoucoment of tho iimpection, on May 20. to tlie ending of tho Hscal yc'ar. I 
tlmught it well to iuoiiti<m this, boeauso you might wnut sumo of .the ligures in preparing the annual 

^ Yours, Hineerely, UToh (}. Hkisee. 


OpKICK ()P COMMISeiONER OF IMMIOHATION, 

Port of Qurbfx, Canada, Junt 1901. 

Si'UKHVISINU SumJKON.dKNBnAL. MaIUNE-HohPITAL SEKVK’K. 

Sir? I have tho honor to irnnsmit lierewith Ihoreport. of tho trunaactious of tho medical division of 
the iiumigiation st'rvice at tliis port from th4' cimmieuomimiit of the modiral inspection, on May 20, 


ultimo, 1otJieendingofthetiseaI>ear..inne:{0. lOOl , , 

During this jicrioo there wor<' mspoeted .'1,626 immigrants, jmimswI. 3,575; detained, 51. Tho cause 
<»f tJie dctonlbm and the Huai (lisposition of the casee is show n in tlienioillcal and surgical rejiorthere¬ 
with iiieloseil , . - . , , v 

The eouditiona under which tho iiisiiertion must be made are very iineatisfacbiry and a thorough 
inspection under the present armiigemeut is impossible. A now building is under coUBtraction and 
will probably be Vctidv for occuimiiy sbfHit August 1. The Canadian otHr.lals kindly eonsenteil to 
niHke^tJie iulerior arrangement of the Imildiug conform to the Ideas of the service bow. When the 
buildluz is completed the rm llilies for making the inspoi-tion will compare favorably with any of 
those contained at the first-class iniiuigrantstAtloiiHln tlio Uniteil States. , , . , 

M uoh ditSculty has been n\perien«'ed with the hospital <•0008—10 the first place, to induce hospitals 
to accept them, and, in tlie second place, todefaiu them aflertliey have been accepted. Lately we have 
not him so much trouble in this dirootion, and it is beliovod that ns tho inatttT is better understood, 
the difficulty will disappear. 

KospoctfuLly, • . Victor ti. Hbibbr, 

AtuxHant Ssurgeon, M. 27. <S. 







CHAPTER XII. 


LEGISLATION OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES AFFECTING EMIGRATION 
AND IMMIGRATION. 

GERMANY. 

In goueral, Europetm rountrins, from which the largest number of iminigrants come 
to tho Uiiitoil iStatcH, havo during tiie poet .50 years ])ermitted free and voluntary 
emigration. Notwitlnstunding tho evident losses to those countries in the fact that 
emigr.ation takes tlio more active and productive uiemhera and leaves the aged and 
weaker, yet only in ono particular have these governments placed restrictions on 
emigration, namely, those who attempt to escape their military duties, 'i'he German 
legislation of ISOt, however, marks an innovation, if not a reversal of this policy. 
In tho law of .Inno !l, 1H97, taking ollo< t April 1, IkOK, emigration is looked upon as 
a inattei (d' national importance and as a means for extending the power of Germany 
anil the inllnene.e of Oerm.an institutions into other lands. Three purposes are 
sought to he served hy this law;' 

hirst. I'roteetion for the emigrant in the purchase of his ticket and his transpor¬ 
tation lo foreign lands. 

.Second. Additional protection on the part of the fathorland for the emigrant in 
the country of his settlement. 

Third. The maintenance of the Gorman spirit .and German institutions among the 
emigrants, p.artionlarly liy diverting emigration away from certain countries not 
snitalile, and directing it toward other countries where tho circumstances are more 
favoralde. 

The latter olijoet takes practical shape in the eft'ort to divert emigration from 
North America to South America. It is argued that in North America conditions 
arc not snitahle for the cnstonis, tlie spirit, language, and institutions of tho father¬ 
land, since the emigrants are rajiidly assimilated, and are even transformed into 
competitors of the agricultnre and industry of their native land. On the other bond, 
in SoiUli America, esjiecially in soutli Urazil and Argentina, the climatic, agricultural, 
and other conditions are favorable, and there the emigrants even find occupation 
in liranches of German industry, and they continue coiiimeroial and political relations 
with tho home country. The practical device of the law whereby this diversion of 
emigration to South Amerioo and to Gorman colonies is effected is through the 
licensing of companies and persons, who are permitted to solicit emigrants and 
transport them across the water. This license is granted hy the chancellor of the 
Empire on the ratitication of the Bnndesrath, and while the law does not designsto 
the countrii'S for which tlie license is applicable, yet the intention is that the 
ohancellor shall grant licenses only to those companies who conduct emigration to 
South America and the German colonies. In order that the company which conducts 
tho emigration shall bo amenable to the German laws it must have at least one 
member who is a Gorman subject, and must make deposit of 50,000 morks aa a 
security ont of which penalties shall be paid. (Sections.) The license designates 
the ports and countries to which the operations of the licensee may be conducted, 
and countries not mentioned are excluded from tho field of operation. All agento of 
tho company or society are required to have a license and to limit their solicitations 
to the territory designated therein. Licenses can be revoked at any time on proper 
ground, or in view of violation of their condition. ^Section 13.) 

Persons prohibited from migration are those between the ages of 17 and 25, who 
havo not eompletod their military service; persons who are subject to judicial or 
police proceedings, and all subjects of the Empire for whom a foreign government 
or a foreign colonization society, or similar enterprise, has paid in whole or in part 
the coat of passage. To this latter class exceptions may be made by the chancellor 
in favor ol tliose countries to which it is desired that emigration be diverted. The 
prohibition against prepaid transportation does not apply to those who have received 
passage money from Germans residing in a foreign country. (Stoerk, p. 100.) This 

1 Stoerk Tins Tie' bagonet* iilier ilas AnflwsniierangHweBnn vom 9. Juni 1897, Berlin, 1899, p. 28. 
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periuit-H ftiioli omij^rutiou “to tliH United Stutos, although licenses aro not gruntt^d to 
tbiH country. 

There are nuiny provisions in tho law protecting the emigrant in the fuliilliueut 
of the <'ontra(^t entered into with the transporting agency and ]>rovidiiig for safe¬ 
guards iu the transit, for aGoomiuu<Iutions, and for food supplies. 

Emigkation law ok Junk 9, 1897. 

[Trausiutioii.] 

I.— ConlraHor^t. 

Sb(^tion 1. Permission is required to forward etnlgrants. 

Skc. 2, (living or refusing this permissiun belongs to the ehanceilor oC the Knipire, 
with the eoiiHcnt of the Hundesrath. 

Sl'.c. 9. In general, permission is only to lie given to— 

(а) Oitixens of, and in business in, the (tormaii Mmpire; 

(&) Mercantile associations, joint stock companieN, etc., whoso ht*ad(}narterH are 
in the Kiupiro; and bnsiness firms, branch business linns, and stock con]]>anies 
whose responsible stockiudders are citixeus of the Kiupire. 

Skc. 4. To foreigners and citizens of the Empire who are established in business 
outside of tlie (lorman Empire, permission can only be given— • 

(o) If they empower a fiennan citizen residing in the Empire to represent Micm 
judicially in the matter of forwarding emigrants and in dealing with the antliori ties; 

(h) If they subject tliemsclves to (Jermaii law and courts in case of controversies 
arising from the acceptance and forwarding of emigrants. 

Skc. y. ilefore permission is given tho applicant has to d»*pi>sit securities for at 
least liO,0(X) marks ($11,900), and if intending to undertake a transo<'eanic forward¬ 
ing bnsiuosM he must pr<ive that he is a Hhipowiier. 

ISiflC. 0\ Permission is to be given only for particular I'lmntrics, and portions of 
such, or particular jilacee, and in cuso of transoceanic forwanling only for particu¬ 
lar ports of entry. ^ 

8ko. 7. In cas(‘ permisaiou is rociuested b> (iermau societies whose object it. is to 
procure settlors for lands ac(|uin^<l by them in transoceanic countries, tbecliancellor 
of the Empire is not hound by the conditions of soction b; for parr.i< ular reasons, 
however, exceptions can be made. 

>Skc. 8. Permission entitles the grantee to do busiin'ss throughout tbc (iermun 
Empire, with the following restrictions: Ontaidc of the comnninality of his place of 
business and that of bis branch ofiices 'he has—as fur as eoucerns more tliaii giving 
information to inquiries and the publication of conditions and forwarding ojiportu- 
nities—to avail himself of tho assistance of agents, as provided in section 11. 

Sbc. 9. The grantee can iiave substitutes to transact his business. The ap)>oiDt- 
mout of such is necessary for the establishment of branch olHces. After Die death 
of u grautoo, and in <;ase of guardianship, the carrying on oftlie business can only 
be continued by the substitute for six months. Tho appointment of a snhstitiito has 
to he approved by the chaucellor of the Empire 

Skc. 10. The i>ermi8Hiou given to granteo-s can, with the consent of the Eundcs- 
ruth, be revoked at any time by ttie chanoellor. The permission of the appointment 
of a substitute cou be revoked by tho ohaiieellor at any time. 

II.— Agencnea, 

Sec. 11. Whoever desires to assist iu the iua>niier described iu section 1 hy prepar¬ 
ing and contracting the forwarding of emigrants requires permission therefor. 

Skc. 12. This ponuissiun is given by high administrative authority. 

Skc. 13. Permission can only he gruutod to citizens of the Empiro who reside or 
do business within the district of this high administrative authority (section 12). 
’rhis permission can not be grantod even under couiplianee with the aho\ e require- 
mouts— 

(fl) If facts are known w'hich prove tho unrcdiahility of the applicant: 

(б) If permission has already Imeii granted (section 15) to a number of persons 
considered suffleient for the proportion of the district by the authorities thereof. 

Skc. 14. Before permission is granted, the applicant lias to give security for at 
least 1,500 marks ($357). 

Skc. 15. Permission to do business in tho district of the authority granting the 
same, if the same is not limited to a part thereof only, ouii be given; with tho con¬ 
sent of this authority, the extension of the huBiness into neighboring districts can 
lie granted to the agent by the authorities of such districts. 

8bc. 16. Agents cun not transact business of the kind montiunod in section 11 for 
persons other thau those mentioned iu the instrument of perniissiou, or for their 
rwu account. 
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Src. 17. Agents can not carry on liusiueaa in l>i-ancli ollicos by siibstif.iiteH nr in 
traveling about. 

Sku. is. PorniiB.sion granted to agents eaii at any time be liniiied or royoked. 
Permission must bo royoked— 

(a) If tbe reiiuirements of section 1.7 are not complied witli; 

(b) When facts exist which prove the unreliability of the agents in regard to 
business Cransactinns; 

(c) If securities, in part or wholly, have been appliei] to cover claims and arc not 
replaced within four weeks after lieing colled for. 

Skc. 19. Com)ilaint against the ordinances of the .authorities based on sections 11, 
15, and 18, can be entered at the supervising authority within two weeks. 

Ill .— Ordwancea for grantees and tlunr agents, 

Skc. 20. 'I'lio HoeuritieH Oepoaitod by grantooR and tlieir agents serve fi>r all lia- 
biliticH, liueH, and costs arisiiig IVom tbefr bnaiiiess transaotiuiis with emigrants and 
with the uutIjoritieH. 

Skc, 21. The Bundesrath issues the neeeasary regulations about tbe management 
of the business of prineipals and agents, particularly— 

{a) About tile books and registers to be ke])!;, statisticH and other records, as well 
as the idank forms to he used; 

(b) About the manuerofgi vingseenrity and the conditions winch are to be entered 
in the IhhuI oonijeruiiig th<i liability and supplementing and restoring tiio seeuritios. 

1V ,—Forwarding emigrants. 

Sec, 22. Tho grantee Is permitted to forward emigrants only on tbebrsis of a pre¬ 
viously e\eouteii written eontract. Tbe emigrants can not be )da«*e<l nndor <djJi'’a- 
tion to pay or refund tin- whole or part of tho passage money, or to refund or work 
out any udvauees Jiiude to them, after tlioir arrival at tbe pla*CH of destination; nei¬ 
ther <-au they be restriotoil in the seloctiou of tlioir oiunipations or places of rosi* 
deuce in tbi foioigii laud. 

Skc. 22. The forwarding and making contracts to forward— 

(a) Of piTsons owing military duty of tbe age bei,*iniiiug with 17 and ending with 
25 years, before they have proeured a cortificato of ilischarge (section of tlie law, 
about acquiring au(t losing Oermuu citizenship, of .June 1,1870) or a certilicaUiof 
the coiiimissiou for sulistitutoa, showing that their military duty does not inter* 
fere with their emigration; 

(/») Of persons whtise arrest has been ordered by any court or police authority; 

(c) Of German citiz<‘ns for whom the passage money has been paid wholly or in 
part, or who have received advances from foreign govornimmts or colonial soeieties 
or simdar agents, are prubibitod. (Kxcejitions to this can he granted hythuehau- 
cellor <»f the Eiupiie.) 

Sec. 24. Einigrant.s who do not possess tbe necessary certificates mentioned in 
section 23, or who belong to the class of persons mentiomul in b and c of the same 
BoctioD, may be prosecuted by the polioe authorities. Tin* police authorities in the 
seaports arc* authorized to ^^rosecute those who ship persons whoso forwarding is 
pronibited by this law, 

V.— iitgnlalioHH for emigration to trans-Jiuropean countries. 

Skc. 25. Contracts for forwarding oiiiigruntB must include transportation and 
board to the foreign port of landing. The same is to be extended to the transporta¬ 
tion and boarding from the port of landing until tbe place of destination, as reijuired 
by the granting of permission (section 1). If the oinigrauts take passage in a for¬ 
eign shipping ]iort (not (German), or 'f a change of ships h.as to take place, these 
must be mentioned in the contract. 

Sec. 26. The sale of passage tickets to ©migrants from a transoceanic place is 
forbidden. This prohibition doe.s not apply, however, to contracts under which the 
grastee agrees to forward the oniigrantR from transoceanic jmrts. 

Skc. 27. The contractor is obliged to board and lodge the emigrants at the 
appointed ]daceof forwarding or shipping, without cost, if the delay of departure is 
•not caused by the emigrants. 

Sec. 28. If tho delay lasts longer than a week the emigrant has, without preju¬ 
dicing his claim for ilauiages, the right to withdraw from the contract aud to 
demand the restitution of his passage money. 

Sec. 29. Tho rostitutiou o( the passage money can be demanded also if tbe emi¬ 
grant or any member of his family a<;conipanying him should die before the bogin- 
niug of tbe sea voyage, or if he can jirovc that by sickness or other circumstances 
beyond his control he is prevcniod from undertaking the sea voyage. Tbe same 
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refers to oases concerning tbe restitution of the oorreB])onding part of the passage 
money where, according to section 26, the forwarding from a transoceanic port of 
landing is prevented. One-half of the passage money can l)e demanded if the emi¬ 
grant withdraws from the contract for other reasons Inifore the voyage liegins. 

8kc. 30. Should the ship by accident or any other cause be prevented from con¬ 
tinuing the voyage, or by such oaiises is delayed on the voyage, the contractor 
(section 1) is bound to furnish the emigrants sufficient lodging and hoard, and to 
forward them and their liaggage to the pia<« of destination as soon as possible. 
This ordinance applies also to tbe forwarding from the transoceanic port of landing 
(section 26). 

Sue. 31. Agreements contrary to the conditions of sections 27-30 have no legal 
force. 

Skc. 32. The contractor can be compelled to insure his obligations arising fn»m 
the sections 27-30, in a sum exceeding by one-half the amount of the passage 
money, or to deposit an amount sufficient to cover this sum. 

Skc. 33, Contractors are responsible for the seaworthiness of the ships by which 
the emigrants arc conveyed, as well as for their proper provisioning, as jirescribed 
by law. These obligations alsi; rest upon the oominanders of the ships. 

8kc. 3t. Every emigrant shiji, before entering upon its voyage, is subject to 
inspection as to its seaworthiness, outfitting arrangement, and supplies of provisions. 
This examination is conducted by official inspectors aiipointeu by the respective 
governments. 

Ski;. 36. Before leaving port the emigrants and ship’s crew must be examined as to 
their health by a physician appointed by the emigration authorities (section 40). 

iSku. ,36. The Bundesrath creates ordinances covering the condition, arrangement, 
outHt, and supplying with provisions of emigrant ships, tbe official inspection and 
control of the same, and the sanitary insiiection of the passengers and crews Iicfore 
embarkation, the exclusion of sick i>oo|>le, the management of embarkation, and the 
protection of emigrants in regard to health and morality. The ordinances jiromul- 
gated by i he Bundesrath are to be jmblished in the law paper of tlic Emiiire, and to 
no submitted to the Reichstag at its next sitting. 

■Skc. 37. As emigrant ships, in the sense of the law,are to be considered all vessels 
sailing to trans-European seaports and carrying—not considering tbe cabin pas¬ 
sengers—at least twenty-five passengers. 

VI .—Auihoritiet of emigration. 

Skc. 38. For the assistance of the chancellor in executing the duties and rights 
pertaining to his office In regard to emigration attairs a council oi’competent per- 
soijs, consisting of a president and at least fourteen members, is created. Tho iiresi- 
deiit is appointed by the Emperor, aud the members are elected by the Bundesrath. 
Every two years a new election of members takes place. In general, the organization 
of the council is regulated by the Bundesrath, and its actions by a self-made order 
of business. 

Skc. 39. This council must be consulted before permission is granted for enter- 
jirisos the olnect of which is the settlement of particular iiarts of transoceanic coun¬ 
tries, as well as in limiting or revoking the privileges of a contractor. Besides this, 
the Beichskanzler may bring before this council, for consideration, proper ami 
important questions about emigration, and motions can be brought by tho council 
before the Reichskauzler. 

Skc. 40. For the supervision of emigration and the proper execution of the ordi¬ 
nances thereof, emigration authorities ore to be appointed by the respective govern¬ 
ments in seaports where contractors have received permission to transact business. 

Skc. 41. Tu the seaport the Reichskauzler causes the supervision of emigration by 
commissioners appointed by himself. These commissioners are empowered to assist 
in the inspections provided for in section 34; also to undertake independent inspec¬ 
tion of emigrant ships. They have to call the attention of the authorities to discov¬ 
ered discrepancies and offenses and insist upon their being remedied. The com¬ 
manders of emigrant ships are compelled to give the conimissioners, when asked for, 
tt truthful statement about all tho circumstances connected with the ship and tho 
voyage, and to permit them at ony time to enter the ship’s rooms and examine the 
ship’s papers. In foreign countries the duties of the oorainlssioners for the protec¬ 
tion of the emigrants are executed by tho authorities of the Empire, to whom, if • 
necessary, assistant commissioners can be attached. 

VII.—Forwarding from porti ouUide of Germany, 

Skc. 41. By order of tho Emperor, the Bundesrath concurring, for the regulation 
of forwarding emigrants aud passengers in German vessels sailing from other than 
German porta, ordinances of the kind mentioned in section 36 can ue issued. 
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VIII.— 

Sec. 43. Contractors who contravend the ordinances of sections 8,22,23,25,32, and 
33, or the conditions to which the management of their business is subjected by the 
competent autlioritios, are liable to a fine or 150 to 6,000 marks ($35.70 to $1,428) or 
imprisonment np to six months. If the contraventions have been committed by an 
agent (section 9), the latter is fined; the contractor is also fined if the contravention 
has been committed with iiis knowledge, or if he has failed in tlie necessary care 
and supervision of his agent as far as it was possible under the oircnmstnuces. Tho 
same tine is Imposed upon commanders of ships who fail in the duties under sections 
33 and 41, or who contravene the ordinances issued uuder section 36, whether the 
contravention may have been comiuitt(‘d in the inland or in foreign oonntries. 

8kc. 44. Agents (setttion 44) who contravene tho ordinances of sections 15, 16, 17. 
22, 23, and 25, covering tho regulations issued for the management of their buHluess 
by the competent authorities, are subjected to a fine of from 30 to 3,000 marks ($7.14 
to $714) or of imprisonment up to three months. 

8kc. 45. Anyone forwarding emigrants without permission under sections 1 and 
11, or assisting in such husinesB, is hned with imprisonment ti]) to one year and in 
tho penal sum of 6,000 marks ($1,428), or with eitW' of those lines. The same line 
is im])OHed upon those who mako it a business to induce emigration. 

Sk(^ 16, Whoever cuntravoues the ordinance of section 26 is punished with a fine 
up to 100 marks ($23.80) or with iniprisoumoiit. 

Skc. 47. Contravening the urdinances of section 42 is punished with a fine of from 
1.50 to 6,000 marks ($35.70 to $1,428), or with imprisonment np to six months. 

Skc. 48. Whoever induces a female to emigrate with a purpose of prostitution, by 
concealing this imrpuse, is subject to imprisonment np to five years. Besides the 
Jail punisliiueut, the loss of civil honor and rights is pronounced, at tho Siime time 
a line of 150 to 6,000 marks ($37.50 to $1,428). Subjection to police 8U)>ervision can 
be imposed. Tlio same pnnishmout is imposed whore persons induce female emigra¬ 
tion for purposes of proslitution, even where tho purposes are made known to such 
remalos. Under miligating circumstances the punishment may be reduced to not 
less than three inontbs’ imprisouuient and a hue of 150 to 6,000 marks ($35,70 to 
$1,428). 

Final ordinanceit. 

kSkc. 40. Tho central authority of tlie Bundesrath will designate the authorities 
meant by supervising, administrative, and police authorities. 

8KC. 50. "I'liiH law will go into force April 1, 1898, and at tho same time all ordi¬ 
nances issued iiinler various laws of states for tho permission of forwarding emigrants 
or assisting in same. 

ITALY. 

The Italian legislation of January 31, 1901, is modeled closely after that of Ger¬ 
many. It provides for the appointment of a commissioner of emigration and sub¬ 
ordinate olliccrs, makes regulations for the protection of the emigrant and his 
support in case of delay on the part of the steamship company, provides a penalty 
for false advertisements, and makes provision for the location of employment 
agencies In the countries to which immigration is must largely attracted. The 
obligation for military service continues abroad, but may be temporarily suspendod 
during such residence. Italian citizenship is granted by decree to the sons of Ital¬ 
ians born abroad or attaining majority abroad (cl. 83). The following is a transla¬ 
tion of the Italian law: 

Italian Law ok January 31,1901, Regulating Emigration. 

{TraiislatioD.} 

Sec. I.—On emigration in general. 

Clause 1. Emigration within the limits proscribed by the eiisting laws is free. 

All men liable to military service having ooni)>leted or who shall within the year 
complete their eighteenth year of age, those entered for the naval service, and the 
soldiers of the coii>s of royal marines, may emigrate on obtaining due permission, in 
respect to the hrst from the prefect or snbprofect, to the second from tho port 
captain, and to the last t^om the commander of the corps. 

All military men belonging to the Orst category of the army, not having completed 
their twenty-eighth year of age, may emigrate on obtaining permission from the 
district commandant, to whom proof must be afforded of being within one of the 
conditions to be specihed in the code of regulations. 

The emigration of soldiers belonging i<o the second and third category of the 
army and navy is free. 
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I’he <iini/;nition oi’ of tho first category belonging to tho army is likewise 

free, on rom}»leting tlicir twcnty-eightli year of age, but mitil the eoinpletioii of 
their thirty-Hecoiul ear of age siinie shall give <bie iiotic<’ of their (lo]>ar|.nre t<) tlie 
flistrict commniHlunt. Such notice to ho drawn up on imstamped paper, free of 
<'hargft, as preMcribed ]»y the <*ode of rogiilations. 

Snell ])ower to (‘migrate grunted to soldiers by the foregoing paragraphs may in 
exceptional cascH be. temporarily withdraw-n by royal decree on the proposal of the 
imniNters of war and navy. 

'fho minister for for(sign aniiirs, acting in concert with the minister of th(^ interi(U’, 
has power to suspend all emigration to a given locality on public grounds, or when¬ 
ever the life, lilierty, and property of the oniigrant be endangcired thereby. 

Oi.AUHK 2. Anyone enrolling, conducting, or sending iibroacf children under fifteen 
years of age to be employed in labour, without causing same to bo submitted to 
iii(‘di<‘al (‘xaminatiou and stipidied with a mayor’s certiiii'.ate, in ai^cordanco w'lth 
Clause 3 of tlio regulations on infant labour, .September 17,shall bo punishable 
with a pecuniary tim^ as prescribed in clause I of tho act of 11th Kebruary, 1886, 
No. 31157. 

ClatskS. Anyone enrolling or mceiving in charge within tho Kingdom one or 
mon^ children under fifteen for employment abroad, in itinerant professions or other 
trades cla'^sitied in the code of regulations as being injurious to the health or dan- 
gerouH, shall iic punishable with couthioment extending to six months^ and a tino of 
one hundred to live hundred lire. 

{Same iienalty shall he inllictod on anyone who shall condiu^t or stmd abroad, or 
consign to third pnrti<*s for eouveyauce abroad, children under fifteen years of age 
for employment as stated in the first part of this clause, lii such cases the guardian 
shall forfeit his guardianship and the parent may he deprived of his initornal 
rights. 

Same provisions shall apply to anyone who shall induce a fmnulc under age to 
emigrafe, to lead her to a life of jirostitution. 

Ci^ACSK 1. Anyoim who in a foreign country shall forsake children nnder scv(mt(*©u 
years of age, committed to tlioir charge within the Kingdom tor emjdoymeut, shall 
he punishable with a term of confinement extending to one yi^ar, and a tine of three 
hundred to one thousand lire, irresiiective of higher penalties in case of ill-treatment 
and bodily iu,|nry. 

Should the child not hav(j completed its fourteenth year, the iieualty shall be 
increased by one-half. 

'I'he accused, subject or foreigner, shall be pros<iOiited on demand of tbe minister 
of justice or by an action brought by tbe party; and wheresoever same shall have 
been previously convicted abroad for tbe same otrenoe tbe provisions of edausos? and 
8 of the penal code shall Im applicable. 

CLAf^HK 5. The competent authorities shall transmit all applications for passports, 
and deliver same within twenty-four hours from re(5oipt of such apiilication, or 
voucher, with all documents reijuired by rognlatiiMis on tho delivery of 1‘oreign 
passports. 

All iiassports delivered to omigraiits going abroad in search of em})loymout, or to 
their I'amilies, and all deeds reejuired for procuring same, are free Jroni stamp or 
other dues. 

»SK(:. it .—On cviigralion to iravmcmniv vanniries. 

Clattsk 6. Kmigrants within the moaning of this present section are all subjects 

f rooeeding to countries lying beyond the .Suez Canal, exclusive of the colonies and 
talian protectorates, or to any country situated beyond the Straits of (ribraltar, 
the coast of Europe excluded, travelling third class or in such class as tho emigrant 
commissariat shall declare equivalent to our present third class. 

Kinigrants not being Italian subjects taking passage in any port of the Kingdom 
are treated as subjecds even in respect to provisions of claiisos 21, 26, and 27, but 
same shall not be able to avail themselves of the assistance of the protection offioos 
referred to in clause 12. 

No passpoii; is required by such as are not Italian subjects. 

All passengers leaving ot their own free will, and at their own charge, in third 
class or its equivalent, ou board of Italian or foreign steamers, and journeying 
beyond tbe Suez Canal, will not be considered as emigrants unless such as*^ are 
Italian sabjects shall exceed fifty in Quinl>er. When same shall exceed tifty a special 
permit of the commissariat will be re<{uired before same can be recognized as non- 
emigrants. 

'This rule con be suspended by royal decree. 

Power is given to the minister for forei^ aifaira to provide by special arrange- 
mimts for the protection of emigration which might be effected through tbe agency 
of sailing vessels. 
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Of the commUnariat and its subordinate offices. 

Cj.aukk 7. Subject to the control of the foroijfn office depnrtmeut, a coniiinsaariat 
Hliall he appointed, to which all luattora pertaining to emigration shall be referred. 

Said cominiHsariat of emigration to consist of a (^ommissiouer-general chosen 
among the higher state officials noiuimiiod by tlie minister for foreign affairs with 
the apprcjval of the comndl of ntinisterH, three commissioners appointed in 
accordance with the forms to be fixed in the code of regulations, and sucli other 
clerks as the service may re<juire. 

The sala. ies and indemnities of the ineinhors of the commissariat will he fixtid by 
royal decrees Should same bo chosen from any government office, same shall retain 
their rank and service rights to which same would be entitled in the department to 
which saiiH' belonged, and to which same can always return with the rank and years 
of serviia*. which same wouhl have attained had they remained tliereiu. 

A board of emigration will moreover be formed, to ( onsist of the commissiimer- 
gcneral as delegate of the foreign offii'e department; live delegates of thedepart- 
inoiitH of the interior, tnnwury, navy, public iiistniction, and agriculture; three 
nieinhcrs appointed by royal decree on the proposal of the minister for foreign 
affairs and I'hoscn among sueh persons :is shall have made the seiouce of geograph\, 
NtatiKticH, and economy tlieir special study ; two nieinlieisto b(^ chosen in the manner 
prescribed by tlic riigulations from among Italian subjects resident in Rome, one by 
the national league of Italian cooperative societies, and the other by the loading 
mutual a.i<l societies of tiiu chief towns of the Kingdom. 

Said council shall be con8uIte<l in all matters of importance concerning emigration 
and in tbo transaction of business pertaining to various (toverumont de-partinents. 

Ci.ausk 8. Said commissariat is in correspondence with the authorities of the 
Kingdom, with emigration departiiients of other stutes, and with all other institu¬ 
tions, homo or foreign, interested iu the protection of emigrants. 

iSamc shall liave viglit to tlie free posting of its notices in every station or agency, 
on Hteamors, vans, and other moans of transport by sea or land. 

Ikich year, and not later tliau the month of April, tlie minister for foreign affairs 
shall present to rarliument a genera) report on emigration, accompanied by a rejtort 
of fUo c'onunissioner-geiieral on the state of emigration, ])ennancnt> or temporary, on 
the ojterations of carriers and thoir agents, on aiti^ratlons iu the existing regulations 
sugocsSed hy ex))ei'ience, au<l on all other mattois concerning emigratiou. 

Such leport to lie. entered iu tlio onler ot the day of the next silting for discussion 
and adoption tlieri'of. 

(JlauskI). 'I’ho iniiiister for foreign affairs, in concert with the minister of tho 
interior, shall ajipoinl in the ports of (lenoa, Naples, and Jkdermo, aud in sneb other 
towns as sliall be determined by royal «le,creo, an emigration ins]»e(dor, invested also 
witli tho (juality of jioliee officer, aud selected from the staff of tho department of 
the interior. 

Said inspector shall act in the manner prracribod by the rognlations, and shall 
superintend tho care and inspection of passengers’ luggage both on tbeir departure 
aud return. 

Clausk 10. Tn all jdacos wliero emigration existe, district or eommiino committees 
of emigration, unpabl, may be appointeil, to cuiisist of the cliief magistratinprator), 
or, failing such, of tho polty Judge, of the mayor or his deputy, of the parish jiriest 
or other minister of religion, of a doctor (the throe latter to be appointed by the 
commissariat), aud of a representative of the local trade or agricnltnral societies, 
chosen by the town conncil. 

All elective niembors to retain office for three years aud to ho reeligible. 

Said committee to be presided by the chief magistrate or in his absence by tho 
mayor. 

Clause 11. On all ships carrying emigrants, the doctor, or one of the doctors on 
hoard, shall belong to tho royal naval medical staff, on active dufy on half pay, same 
to bo ajipointed hy the ministoi of marine on demand of tho oomiuissariat. Sncli 
doctors to he likewise charged with the duty of exorcising their vigilance on board 
in tlieintcrosts of emigratiou, in accordance with tho rules to be enjoined by the code 
of regulations. Same shall be paid from tho emigration fund fo which the carrier 
shall pay iu all amoimts due to same iu such proportion as will he established by the 
regulations. 

The carrier is under obligation to provide such doctors, on the return journey as 
well, witli board and tirst-class cabin free of charge. 

Cl. 12. Ill all States to which Italian emigration is more ])referably attracted 
special offices will be opened by the minister for foreign affairs, and whenever nec¬ 
essary by arrangement witli Ibe respective governments for the purpose of affording 
protAJction, information, aud assistance ui procuring employment. 

The minister for foreign affairs shall appoint, iu accordance with rules to be fixed 
by.regulations, travelling emigration inspectors in all transoceanic countries. Same 
shall have power to ilelegate such duty to consular officials as well. 
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Snell inspectorH shall report to commissariat on the conditions of Italian eiuigra* 
tiou the reqnireinents of which same shall duly note and transmit. 

Ill all ports, whether of transit or destination, rognlar iuspeotious will he made 
on board of ships conveying emigrants by travelling inspectors or consular officials, 
in uocordanoe with rules to be fixed by regulations. 

On oarrivrs of emiijrants and f7'oighU. 

Ci.. 18. No one shall enrol or engage with emigrants or promise or sell pas* 
sago tickets without liaving iirst obtained from tbe oomniisNariat a licence os carrier 
of emigrants, and a further special lioenee of said eommissariat, subject to retpiired 
security, in the case of emigrants having a free or partly free tickj^t, or in whatsoever 
other manner favoured or enrolled. 

Such liceiKies in the ease of owners or otherwise of steamers fultilling all require¬ 
ments of (‘lause 82 will be granted t<j— 

(a) Italian steamship companies; 

(&) Foreign stieamsbip <tompnnieH duly recognized within the Kingdom, in accord¬ 
ance with clause 230 and following of commercial code; 

(c) Italian shipowners trading individiially or collectively; 

(d) Foreign shipowners and home and foreign freight owners. 

All dee<lB of formation of foreign Hteamsliip compsiites shall, ]>roportionately to 
tbe amount of respective capital, shall be subject to a fixed registration foe of five 
linndred to three thousand lire. Sabseiiiunit. tlceds authorizing increase of capital 
will bo registered on payment of a fixed duty, amount of wbicTi shall he in propor- 
ti«)n to duty j)aid on deed of foi'niation, with regard to original <5apital of tbo 
company. 

Sucli licences will be granted to foreign companies, shipowners, and freight own¬ 
ers only on condition that same shall appoint as their agent an Italian subject resi¬ 
dent in the Kingdom, nr a legally regisfcred liuliaii firm, and that same shail submit 
to all laws and regnlations of the Kingdom in all that concerns emigration opera¬ 
tions and consoqueiit acts. 

Such licenses to be valid for om; year, and subject on every renewal to a grant fee 
of one thousand lire, and guaranteed by a deposit iu Government shares to tbe 
amount of three thousand lire or more of interest value, to bo fixed by the minister 
for foreign affairs iu proportion to the importance of tbe transaction. 

All applications for such licenses shall imply fnll acceptance of all duties devolv¬ 
ing on the carrier hj,' effect of this law. 

Tlio minister for foreign affairs, under advice of the conncil of emigration, has 
power by substantiated decree to refuse, limit, or withdraw such licence. 

Such <lei>osit is lield iirimnril,> as a guarantee for the due fulfilment of all obliga¬ 
tions of tbe carrier or bis agent in resi^et to emigrants ami their rejiresentativcs; 
and secondly, for due naymeut of all pecuniary fines incurred by said earner or bis 
agent by reason of sticn law. Such deposit to be made up to original amount wben- 
ever same shall have uiidorgoue auy r^ncliou, under pain of forfeiture of licence; 
suiiie to be restored, saving in tbe case of pending judgoiiic.iit, six months aftor such 
carri<^r shall have ceased to act us such. 

Oi.. 14. All freight charges which carriers propose to exact from emigrants 
shall bo subject to ap])roval of said commissariat. 

Not later than November 15, March 15, and July 15 of each year such curriers shall 
forward their respect i ve tenders to said <*oinmi88ariat. Same shall duly provide for 
approval of such freight rates, under advice of tho chief department of tbe mercan¬ 
tile nav^', and the boards of trade of tbe le:idiDg Italian maritime cities, with due 
regard to nil information supplied by emigrant inspectors and Italian boards of 
tr^e in the pnnci}>al centres of Italian oiuigratiou; as well as of such respecting 
rate of freights in all leading foreign ports, drawn from periodical reports to bo 
supplied by Italian oonsular agents. 

Whenever a tender is not accepted the commissariat is under obligation to invite 
the cairier to afford explanations within a reasonable term, upon which same 
shall forward all documenis, together with substantiated proposals, to tbe higher 
naval board which shall duly express its opinion on tho case. Thereupon the min¬ 
ister for foreign afi'airs shall fix the freight charges with due reference to tho trans¬ 
ports to bo efi’ected and tho class and rate of speed of Hteamships. 

Both in respect to freight rates duly acceptea aud of such as are by him established 
the miuistc^r for foreign affairs shall ^ve mitioe to J'arllainont by means of special 
leport, to which all such opinions and information aforesaid shall bo annexed. 

As a rule the scale of freight charges shall be fixed every four months, viz, on 
January Ist, May 1st, and September Ist of each year, aud shall remain valid for the 
ensuing term of four months. Power is reserved, however, whenever necessary, on 
the proposal of tho carriers or at tho request of the commissariat to alter such 
charges, and during suoh term, with the same forms with which they were originally 
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fixed, and under same form of procedure power is reserved even within siioli teim 
of lour months to fix frei^flit charges to he required of now curriers. 

All freight rates to be made public not more than fifteen days prior to their appli¬ 
cation, and in the case of an extraordinary reviskm within the shortest time possible. 

Said oommlssariat shall notify sucli rate of freights thus agreed on to all coinmit- 
tees, district and communal, and likewise notifying to same all tuudurs for transport 
at Itjwer rates of all carriers so requesting, and to whom in default of local repre¬ 
sentatives of such oari’iers. Said oommitteos shall direct all emigrants through the 
medium of emigration inspectors aforesaid. 

All carriers exceeding the freight rates settled and agreed npon, or who shall refuse 

<'arry emigrants at such rate, shall be deprived of tbeir resjiective lioeuceH, which 
nhall not be restored except by decision of the minister for foruigu affairs. 

Said carrieis shall not have power to raise the scaleof freights charged to emigrants 
already publicly notitied, or stated on i)aHaage ticket, or by equivalent entry. 

Whenever a reduction on the rates made publn; or agreed upon is intended such 
reduction to bo extended to all emigraDts shipped for same passage. 

Cl. If). In the event of a coalition between carriers to refuse the transport of 
emigrants at the rate tixed and agreed upon Government is empowered to authorize 
local committees to act in jdace of the agents of such earners; and shall have power, 
by 8po<naI concosaiuus to otlier companies, shipowners, or freight owners, home oi- 
foreign, to authorize the shipping of emigrants, and the transshipment in foreign 
ports on this side of the ocean, and to employ all other suitable means for the pro* 
tootion of emigration. 

Suidi cases occurring the carrier will bo deprived of his licence, nor shall same bo 
restoHMl except by duly substantiated decision of the council of ministers. In case 
of second offen(?e tiie licence to bo finally withdrawn. 

(U.. 16. All carriers of emigrants may, by letter addressed to the commissariat, 
who shall take the advice of the competent magistrate, appoint personal agents, for 
whoso actions in uiuttcrs concerning emigration same shall be civilly responsible. 
Same to bo likewise responsible for all acts of his subordinates, us well ss of other 
carriers or any other person to whom same shall have entrusted, with or without 
the connlvauco (U* consont of I,ho emigrant the transport thereof, wholly or in part. 
All conditions excluding or restricting such responsibility, even ^lien accompunied 
by a reduction in tbe freight charges, shall be void. 

Powo}' is giN cii to commissariat to refuse b) 8iibet:mtiatc<l dcuTee its assent to the 
appointment of an a gent, and by a similar decree to revoke an assont already grante<l. 

8ucb agents shall Ix'Italian subjectis, and will not be allowed to delegate tbeir 
power to other persons. 

Uy mutual arrangement,to be notified to eomiuissariat, several carriers may appoint 
one Bole agent. 

Agents are strictly forbidden to procure shipmeut for emigrants on vossols other 
tlian those of their own princii)al or principals. 

Cl. I7. The carrier and his agents are forbidden to onticn emigration in public. 

All prosoriptious of clause 416 of ])enal code being iiiaintained, whosoever shall I'.v 
moans of public notices, circulars, or guidebooks coiicerumg emi^ation, wantonly 
spread lalse nows or informatiuu, or shall distributi' within the Kingdom news and 
information of a like nature published abroad,shall be puitlsbed with a term of con- 
linoiueut extending to six monthd and a fine extensible to one thousand lire. 

All circulars and notices of whatsoever kind issued by carriers shall indicate gross 
and net tonnage and average spee<l of steamshi))B, date of departure, lauding ports, 
and duration of the <»ntiie outward journey. 

Ci-. IH. The minister for f<»reign affairs in concert with the minister of the 
interior has })ower, under speidal conditions, to allow any private individual to enroll 
on his solo account any number of persons as he may require for tbo execution of 
any given work abroatl, or for any colonial iiudertakiug allowed by tbe laws of the 
country iu which it is to be carried out, on condition that such individual, in the 
case of emigration to countries referred to in clause 6, shall employ the services of a 
licensed carrier for tbe transport and that such carrier shall pay the duty fixwl in 
clause 28. 

In the caa<5 of journeys to countries uufreqiiented or slightly visited by Italians, 
tbe minister of foreign aff^airs haj» power to allow under given conditions, that tbe 
shipment be made by shipowner not possessing the qualification of carrier of 
emigrants. 

Cl. 19. No carrier or his agent shall deliver psissage tickets to Italian emigrants 
nnlcBK same are able to produce passports. 

To nil emigrants favoured, eiirollod,or leaving ofthelr own free will, having arranged 
for their passage in any place other than the place of abode of such carrier, same or 
his agent are bound to provide passage tickets not exchangeable for other document 
until such emigrant has quitted his place of abode for the port of embarcation. 

Rxoeptiou made for carriers authorized by the commissariat: AU are forbidden to 
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deliver orders whereby omigrauta are to bo supplied with railway tieketa in their 
country ot destiuation, unlesw Kuch tiokets 1 m< free and deliverable at tim<‘- and place 
ol‘ cloi)}irturc. 

All piissago tickets for the use of eniigraiitB, coimiderod aa such in accordance with 
clauKo (i, arc free of Htaiiip and registry duty. 

Ci.. 20. Any ticket Hold aljroad by any carrier or by others on his account, and 
made out in the nainc- of any emigi*ant embarking within the Kingdom, shall cid itle 
such emigrant (on favorable report of omigmtion inspector of the port of ilepartnrc) 
to accommodation on imard ot the first steamer belonging to such carrier leaving 
place of (lestinalion shown on the ticket, in spite of all eontraiy declaration con- 
taine.d in such ticket. 

All provisions of this present law shall eqiially apply to all oiiiigrants traveling 
under the conditions provided for hy this clause. 

ClL. 21. All itarriers and their ropresontatives are forbidden to receixe from 
emigrants any gratuities of whatsoever nature over and above the passagci mon<*y; 
said (‘migrants to have right to restitution of double the amounts unduly paid, and 
compensation for any damages. 

All passage money wholly or in part prejiftid by any emigrant for himself or his 
own family shall )h 5 refunded, should same be prevented from starting owing to 
certified illness of self or any member of his family living with or to travel \x ith 
same; or owing to railway delay, or under any circiiiustuuces acicidental or otherwise 
ascribabh'. t.o carrier or vesstd. 

In all cast's of (‘migration however favoured or enrolled, and wlmnevcr such (‘mi¬ 
grant for any of above reasons or owing to same not being aec.epted liy ])arty having 
ordered bis onrollment, or lnuaiusoof his rcj(‘ction by inspection committee, shall be 
under the noC(issity of returning trom port of embarcation t(v his home, or to the 
frontier in the e.ase of foreigners, said carrier to defrsiy fill exponsoH for slicltoring, 
maintaining, and Journeying of sin^h persons, as well as transport of haggago, saving 
all rights of sucli emigrants to couipoiiaation for daiijages, if any. 

Moreover, when for any other reason whatsoever and prior to the departure of the 
vessel said emigrant shall rescind bis contr;u‘t, all provisions of clause 583, No. 2 
of coinnicrcJal code, being duly observed, same to bo entitled with the approval 
of emigration inspector to the restitution of a moiety of the passage money, besides 
cost of nourishment for th(' estimated duration of thejonniey, whi'rever same havix 
been ineduded in the passage money. 

Finally, should sanl emigrant, to whatsoevor category he may belong, have lost 
his jiassage through delay of a train, oven when owing to circninstanc-es beyond 
control, the railway compaiile.H to he under obligation to convoy same and his bag¬ 
gage biuik to Ilia station of departure, or frontier station in the case of a foreigner, 
wh'onover same Mhall personally apply for and obtain from the emigration inspector 
a (Inl^ cerlid('d order for a pass, to bo presented within twonty-fonr hours at the 
starting office. 

(IL. 22. 'I'lie cost of nourishing and lodging all emigrants on their arrival at 
their port of embarcation to bo chargeable to carrier from midday of the day pre¬ 
ceding that tixod for dopartiin' as stated on ticket until such day wherein siudi 
departure shall take place, wliat8ocv<*r be t!i« cause of delays. 

All emigrants to whom any d<day shall have been notified after being suixiiUod 
with tickets and prior to same leaving place of abode shall ho entitled to an indem¬ 
nity of two lire ptn* diem whenever a full berth has boon retained, and in due pro¬ 
portion for tlie half or (juarter, until midnight of tho day but one i>receding that on 
which the doimrtnre shall occur. 

Whenever such delay shall exceed ten days said emigrants anx entitled to give up 
the journey, recover tiieir passage money if already paid, and to claim from hoard 
of arbitration reforr{^(l to in clause 27 coiniiensatiou for damages, if any. 

In all castes in which said emigrants by reason of the vessel or owing to qunrantino 
regulations shall he nuder the necessity of bnui-king the journey' at any intermediate 
port, the expense of feeding and, wh(‘re necessary, of lodging same shall be defrayed 
by tlie carrier, who in the event of sliipwrock or inability of steamer to jirocood, or 
from stojipago due to accident oxccodiiig fifteen days, shall be under obligation to 
send anotner steamer capable of accommodating and conveying said emigrants to 
the place of destination. Failing which the minister f<>r foreign affairs, after consult¬ 
ing the board of emigration, shall provide accordingly from the deposit. 

All agreement by which emigrants shall relimiuish their claim to indemnity fixed 
by' present clause is void and of no effect. 

Cr.. 28. The embarcation of (smigronts shall be effected by carrier in such ports 
as are indicated in first section of clause 

Kesorvution made for all cases beyond control: The landing of emigrants in foreign 
ports not situated on the other side of the ocoau is forbidden, as likewise is the send¬ 
ing of emigrants to any non-Italian jiort for the piirposo of embarcation. Infringe¬ 
ments of this rule in either case and in the sole exdnsivo interest of said emigrants 
nre autborized by special permission of comuiiHsariat. 
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Ci.. 24. All <;arriorfl aro responsible for any loss sustained by oinigrants 'wbo are 
proliibitod from landing in the roiintry to which same are bound in consoqm^nce of 
local existing laws on immigration, whenever there be satisfaotory proof that sutdi 
carriers wore acquainted before starting witJi the circnmstancos giving origin to the 
prohibition aforesaid. 

Cu. 25. 'W'henover the steamer on its return jouniey slmll touch at an Italian port, 
the eani<r, in Hj>ite of any agreement to the euntrary, is bonnd to convey at a 
daily ehargo of two lire a head per day, Itoard included, all distn'SNod Italian subjects 
who, to whatfloovor cause owing, sliall be returning to their home by arrangement 
and Te(iiie8t ofa di]domatic or consular agent, to the nnutber of ten {full berths), 
on steamers of Iokn than a. thon8an<l tons, with an increiise of one for <‘ach additional 
two bundl ed or friH-tion of 1 wo biindred tons, the aggregate number of same not to 
exceed tliirty. Children above three yojirs and under twelve to pay one lira a day, 
and infants mul<T three nothing. 


On nitiiiefH of tUnpute bHmu-n camera and emu/rants. 


Cl.. 26. Emigrants have 7 >ower to institute proceedings for the recovery of siinm, 
clainis for damages, and all <»tlH5r uiatters of dispute arising from the present law, 
against tlie carrier or his agent, by apjilicatiou drawn up on nnstanipcd form, 
•iddressetl to a royal tamsular otUcial or 1<» any (.lovernnicnt office for the protection 
ofenugrants al»road, or, whenever the departure sball not have taktm place, to the 
])rofcct <jf the ]>roviucc, t(» the emigration inspector, or to tbo comniittoe of such 
place whom the agrc4*juont was nia<le or the emharcatioii was to bo effected. 

Such application, if abroad, to be made within six months from date of arrival at 
l)ort‘ifdcHtiMation, nr other port, should said emigrant have been unable to reach 
same; and if in the Kingdom within tbrc.e moiitbs from date of departure given on 
the ticket. 

In all cases in whiidi saiil emigrant.H shall have been eoinpoDcd to ri'tnrn to Italy, 
without haviug been able to <*.oimnnnicate with any royal antboi’ity or office lor 
protoebion, said term to lu'giii from dato of their landing in the Kingdom. 

Cl.. 27. All nuittors of dispnf.c arising between carrier and emigrant us per fore¬ 
going clause sball ho <lecidc<l, without right of apjieul, by a board of arbitration 
eHtablislu'd in the chief iirovinciul t.o\\n. 

,^ui<l board to consist of the president of the tribunal or his deputy, w'bo shall 
])resi<le, oi the royal attorney, of a councillor of the prelecture, and of two members 
appointed hv the jirovineial council. 

In ease of impediment the piesideiit of the tribunal and royal attorney have power 
to appoint dcjiuties, wliich in the ease of tbo former sball bo a vice-president or one 
of the judges, and in tlie ease of tlie latt-<T his suhstitute. 

For the legal requirements of the pnajeedings the emigrant shall be held as having 
his aliode in tbt' prefoctnn^ to which sneh application shall have been made or 


forwarded. , . i, . , 

Snell apidicution to be aecoinpaiued by reports and prools ilmwn up or colleetecl 
by eonsuls, iirotoetion (dtiecs, traveling commiesioners, emigrnt-'oi inspectors, and 
local eoinmittees. , . . , ,, t . , 

Said board of arbitration of the provmeo wherein saul emigrant shall have taken 
Ids passage to ln^ couqietent in spite of all agreement to the contrary; same not to 
be bound to observance of forms and tiwms established for preparation of cases to be 
tried before tlic jmliciul authorities, or to notifying of yerdie.t| same to render 
iudgment in accordance with forms of pro(«dim< to be iiidie.ated in code of regula¬ 
tions which sliall further make provision for notifying of verdict. Thereupon said 
coniiuissariat shall draw the uecessury sums from amount of security and distribute 
same to whomsoever due in acoordam^e with verdict. 

Sbouhl sncli emigrants to be indomnilicd Im» abroad at the time, such sums to be 
ilelivered to conimisflarijit, by whom same i.luill be dnly remitted at carrier's expense. 

All papers and deeds having relerenee to the case, iuohiding verdicts, to be 
exempted from stamp and registry dnties. ^ ^ 

Proceedings being <*oncluded, the prefect shall forward all papers pertaining 
thereto to the royal attorney, in order that same may examine and decide if there 

be ground for penal proseentiou. 

All litigation in respect to sums or valuahlos not exceeding fafty lire, arising at 
place of embarcation, wlietbor between emigrants and carrier or between emigrants 
and inn-keepers, or boatmen, or porters, or any other persons whoso services shall 
have been required by said omigraiits, to be settled by said emigration inspector, 
same to provide, without-formalities of Judgment, on duo heaving of the adverse 
sides, or oven in the absonco of such one os, though duly summoned, shall have 

failed to appear. . i r u* v 

Same shall draw up a special report on the entire case on the evidence of which 
decision will be issued having immediate effect. Against such decision no opposi¬ 
tion or appeal i.s allowable. 


607 A-^ 
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JCmiffration fund, 

OL. 28. Carriers Hhall |>n.y to «lepoHit and loan fund of any brjundi of tlio royal 
provincial trosiHiiry the Hiim of eight lire for eacli whole berth, four for each lialf 
and two for each (jtiartor berth. To Buine fund shall be i>aid all license fees, pecun¬ 
iary fines, and all futni ii re<!eipt8 originating on this bill. 

Much payments to be devoted to the oonstitntion of an emigration fund, fo be 
invested in Heciirilies isHued or guaranteed by government, in respect to sueb sluire 
of same as shall not be required for deimying the ordinary PX]>cu(Uture iiuuirred for 
the purposes of emigration. 

Such 8har<‘ thus reserved to be bold by the deposit and loan fun<l in account cur¬ 
rent; interest at same rate allowed on voluntary deposits, lixo<l in acconlaiico with 
olauso 44 of regulations of 9th Deconiher, 1875, No. 2892. 

All amounts drawn from su(;h current at'count to be by order «»f general cominiH- 
sioner with assent of the minister for foreign jiirairs, same fo bo oxi)cn<led solely 
and entirely on bebalf of emigration at h<*ine or abroad. 

The balance sheet, of said emigration fund, cuntaining all lixponditure on account 
of said commiHsariat and sections depending therefrom, in a<’<;ordan( e with forms 
fixed by regulations, shall each year ho submitted to Parliament, whoslnill cxamiim 
and approve same by special vote. 

Said emigration fund is placed under the control of a permaimii^ board < omp«»SL'd 
of three senators and tliroe members <»f Parlianienl-, to he a}>poinf.c<l in each scission 
by respective bouse. Same to retain their pbwte on the board even during fhci rcicess 
between Parliaineuts and sossiems. Said board to issue every year a re])ort to be 
l)ro8ented to Parliament by the minister for foreign affairs. 

Skc. 111 .—iieneral mien. 

Cl. 29. The minister for foreign affairs, in concert \vitl> the niinistcu’ of the 
interior, has power to impose measures forth© jirotoction, and special guarantees 
for the onrolttieut, of emigrants not mcludod in .Section II of this bill if carried out 
by cominercial agents, companies, private citizens, or foreigiu rs, witli stipulated 
conditions in ro8pe< t to work, wages, time, or place. 

In tlie case of sm-li ourolmouts, and provuled due eluiui shall have boon mad© on 
the part of the emigrant or Itis agent, pending the execution of a<a)i)traet, or within 
tiui days from the completion thereof, or within ten days from striking work, the 
assossinent of damages in accordance with arbitration ])ro<’ednre given under clans(‘ 
27 shall bo anowe<l, tln^ conditions for eventual teuder of »Ieposit and recovery of 
guarantee to be fixed on each occiision in accordance with ouch separate enrolment. 

The minister for foreign affairs has power (under clause 12, paragrajdi first, of 
this bill) to appoint emigration in8i)ectorH travelling abroad, in all other chief cen¬ 
tres of Italian emigration, besides those countries lying across the ocean, 

Committees as per clause 10 shall exercise their oftiiMi equally in favour of (?migra- 
tion not directed towards any country lying across the oc<‘an. 

Cl. 30. All boaj'ds of arbitration as per clause 27 arc I’ompotent to pronounce 
judgment in respect to refunding of any uinountB claimed )>y any royal autliority, 
'in or without the Kingdom, for expenses incurred by same in the interest of emi¬ 
grants, whenever the responsibility slisill be traceable to carriers, agents, companies, 
commercial agents, or private individuals, resjwctiv© security to be available for 
such repayments. 

Feual enavtmenU. 

Cl. 31. Saving iirovisions of first paragraph of following clause, the following are 
punishable: 

with term of arrest extending to six months and fino not exceeding uu<^ thousand 
lire, all such as shalbiucito or favour the emigration of one or more jiersons, in 
oiipositlun to laws ami regulations, and contrary to prohibition of the Tiiinister for 
foreign affairs as enjoined by clause 1, concluding i>aragraph; 

with fine not exceeding three hundred lire all <*oiitraveiung clans© 1; 

with term of arrest not exceeding three months and fine not exceeding ono 
thousand lire all acting in contravention to preliminary portion of clause 13; 

with fine not exceeding ono thousand lire any carrier insinuating, between him¬ 
self and any emigrant, other brokers than his own duly authorized agents; and 
with same penalty any carrier or agent of same who sliall declare as emigrants of 
their own free will, travelling with their own money, any person whose passage 
shall have been entirely or in part paid by foreign goveruineuts or private contractors;, 
and in case of second offence with a fiue of two thousand lire or under; 

with fine not exceeding oue thonsHud lire all acting in contravention to conclud¬ 
ing paragraph of clause 16, whom the minister for foreign affairs has power to 
inhibit, for the time being or altogether, from all part in emigration operations, 
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witli full reservation for any responsibility incurrt^d by snob ai^ent in respect to 
such carrier or carriers by whom same shall Jiavo been appoiutB<l; 
with fine not exceeding two thousand lire all acting in contravention to clause 23; 
with fine not exceeding one thousand lire all contraventions to this bill or 
annexed rules, alike in the case of carriers, agents, contractors, commercial agents, 
emigrants not included. 

Kliould the carrier be a steniusbip company, all penalties sanctioned by this bill 
against carriers shall bo applicable to all such as have acted as agents of the com¬ 
pany, and the due payment of all ]»ecimiary linos incurred by same shall bo 
guaranteed by security of the. company aforesaid. 

Copies of all orders and verdicts in respect to olfonccs providtal against by this 
bill shall be forwarded to the minister for foreign affairs, who, iu so far its falls 
wiMiin his oonjpotonce, shall provide accordingly to clause 13 witli regard to 
license. 

i'h. 32. A code of regiilatioiiH to l>o sanctioiied, ami to bo altered whenever iieces- 
sary by royal decree, with approval of the council of state, shall, I)e8ide8 those 
already referr<ul to, contain full rules fi»r: 

distinguishing with reference to penalties snmd.ioiUMl by clause 31 t^injiorary- 
from permanent emigration; 

distribution of duties onumorated in clause 7 and relative expenditure, and for 
the regnlutiou choice and salnrics of siicli clerks as are strictly necessary; 
preparing balance sboet of oinigration fund; 

deciding which of the ofhees depoudiug from said commissariat shall be entitled 
to postal and telegraphic franchise; 

<letenniiiing standard of capacity and morality of carriers ami their agents; 
authorizing ami regulating committees for protection and other institutions in 
bcimlf of emigration duo to private enterprise; 

aiipointing of all inemlMTS by oloctioii of all district and (‘.ommiinal coinmissiouH 
and ostublisbing the duties thereof; 

dc'-idiug in which cases and on what cooditions the minister for foreign affairs 
sliall have power to oblige carriers to convoy missionaries charged with the oare of 
emigrants; 

regulating tin* protection (»f emigrants in ports of embarcation, even by llm estab¬ 
lishing of refuge honn'S, t-o be erected, as moans shall allow, iu ports of Genoa, 
Na[des, and I'.'ibTiuo; for duterminiug mode of admission to such homes, medical 
iuspoctions, hatlis, etc.; 

enjoining that witlnii two years from date of application of thin bill the space 
now allowed to each emigrant in tlie dormitories of steamships employtxl in the I'on- 
veyanco of emigrants be increased to cubic metres 2.75 iu the upper gangway ami 
three ctiblc metros ii» the lower; 

lixiug certain rules whereby the siverago sp<M^d of vessels shall not he under ten 
uauti(‘al miles an hour; 

arranging for due control of conditions reganling rate of H})Be<l and limitin |5 the 
touching ill inlorimvliate ports of such Nteainers to such sto])pugeB as shall be jound 
absolutely necessary; 

settling I’ouditious on which steamers belonging to foreign carriers tonchiug at 
Italian ]>orts shall he exempted from inspections tc-nding to verify if same are httod 
ill aecordiiDce with j>rescri]itioiiH of the [tiilian la ws ami regulations on x>rosenting 
a document graiiteil i»y competent authorities and duly aullienlicatcd by a royal 
consular official stating that such stoamor shall fill the required conditions; 

fixing the uninbor of meiUcal men ou board proportionately to the number of 
emigrants shipped; 

fixing the nature and (juaritity of food aud accommodation, or corresponding indem¬ 
nity in the case of delay in starting, or stoppages of emigrants in all intermediate 
ports whatsoever, or whenever said emigrants he rejecteo, on whatsoever grounds, 
at port of departure or destination; fixing the rati<»nH on hoard ami all other matters 
tending to render the passage more satisiiictory; 

fixing the airiount of luggage to he allowed to each emigrant, (carriage free, and 
indemnity to be paid to same in case of loss or damage; 

supervising treatment on boar<l iu respect to all Italian iiaeseagors, holders of 
thira-clasB tickets or its equivalent class, returoing home; 

settling nil measures for protecting emigrants .journeying to frontier stations or 
others, wnether enrolled, favoured, or travelliog of their o wn free will, with or with¬ 
out previous engageuient with carriers or their agents; 

oalling atteutioD to servici^s rendered such as, iu local committees, arbitration 
boards, emigiant committees of protection, and othor such gratuitous appoint- 
roeuts, shall have been instrumental in furthering the aims proposed by this bill; 

settling, ill conclusion, all matters having referenoe to the sanitary welfare and due 
safety of emigrants. 
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8e<^ IV. — Sjmial provisiavd in retjard to miHiary service and vaiionaliiy. 

Cl. 38. T’o <la«HeH 81 ami 82 of Biiig^lo co«l« of Iiiwh oii tlie n'crititinK of the army, 
and 30 of sinKlo c<k1o on maritime levioR, the following to be snbMtitiitod: 

All ojMO’alionB in rospect to lovieH abroad to bo cntnistod to Iho royal dli>lomatic 
and ('OiiHiilar aiitboritioH. 

All being liable, pormanontly Hottlwl abroad, may undergo i!i 8 j)oction in ilio royal 
legatioii <»r ivoareht ^o.^ al 0 (»n««ulato, same in jwcordanco with rt'Hult of Huob in 8 pe(s 
tiou to be enrolled nmlertladr proper cjitogory or roniainlod for fill nn; in 8 i>ectioii, 
or dismiRHcd, or remanded to a fiibnro levy on areouiit of Jiintilied impediment. 

All being llabb', born ami residing abroail, or having leJt tlieir country before 
having ooinidete<l their Hixteoiitb year, in America, Amstralia, Asia ('I'nrkoy 
cxcei)ted), Afriea (Italian doininiuii.H ami nroteetorat<*H, Egypt., Tripoli, TuniH, 
Algiers, and Mjiroeco ox«*ej»ted), when enrolled, to be tmuporarily exempted from 
l>resentation while mieli rosideneeabroailHball eontiiiiie. In ease of general iii<>bi]i;ia- 
tiou of the army and navy, sanit'- to be under obligation to present thomHelvoN, Hav¬ 
ing such oxcejitioiiR, to bo stated in hiicIi <‘vent, in respect to ])OHHibility of Name 
being able to return home within the given time. 

All military ni(*n as above, on tlieir return to the Kingdom, Hhall at onee notify 
same to military district if assigiieil to tlio land fovee, or to the ofiioe of the com¬ 
mandant of the i»ort if belonging t<» the navy, and preHeut thenisoU'es for fullilling 
their military dntteH. Any contravening to such riiloN shall be declared desBriers. 

Same to bo able, however, in e\<'e]>tional easoH, lo obtain from any royal dijilo- 
matic or consular authority leave to ri'turn to tlieir native eonntryand remain there 
lor a term not exceeding two months. I'lie war minister buH power on each occa¬ 
sion, and in accordance with (todo of rules, to extend such leave to remain within the 
King«lom to all such as shall show proofs of following a regular course of studios. 

.Such tem])orary dispeusaticm as jmr paragraphs 3,4, and 5 ol' tliis })reHent clause to 
become absolute and iinal on full attainment of the tlurty sccoiHryear of ago. 

Cu 34. Following clause 120 of the nslo of laws on the recruitment of the army, 
and corresponding (dause 43 of the code of laws for the naval levy, the onNiiing 
clauHO to bo a<l(led: 

All such as on being (tailed for military servic’e shall be resident Ntudents in any 
eoUego of tlic. Kingdom or Krythroan colony and training for a missionary's calling, 
or having been envolle<l in tlu' lirst category, shall be cnlitleil to obtain, in time of 
]) 6 nco, that such call for S('rvi‘ e be postpoueil till full comi»lelioii of twernty-sixth 
year, such concessbm to become void on obtaining such 'ago, or oven Hoonor if sneb 
course of training has Ixam abaixioncd. 

should same im ]>roceeding ahrmul in the <juaUty of misHionanes, to sncli plaeus 
and under such conditions as the minister for foreign affairs shall viMinire, same to 
obtain all facilitatioiiH grunted to such as, being liable to serve, are born and resident 
abroad. 

Cl. 35. i^aragraph 3 of lirst part of clause 11 of civil code is annulled. 

Cl. 36. The Italian nationality, comprising tlio aequirenient and enjoyment of all 
political rights jmsscssed by natural-born Hubjects, may be granted liy <iecreo of the 
minister of the interior in concert with tho ministor for foreign afl'airs, to all b(»rn 
within the Kingdom or abroad, having beeomo aliens from the fact of being younger 
sons of fathers having lost their nationality, or, born within the Kingdom or abroad, 
whose father shall have lost sucli uatioiiulity prior to birth of same, not having in 
accordance wiili clnuscs 5, 6 , or U of civil code within a year of attaining their 
majority declared theiusolves Italian subjects, or, having exi>re 8 sly chosen to become 
foreign subjects, provided same shall make deidaration to settle in the Kingdom. 

SK(L V .—JVanHitory ndes. 

Cl. 37. The date of eoniiiig into effect of this bill shall be fixed by snecessivo royal 
decrees accordingly as the opening of the varions brsnidiesof the service becomes pos¬ 
sible. Said decrees to have for etl'cct the aimulmeiit of bill of December 3f), 1888, 
No. . 0866 , series 3, in respect to such jmrtsof suiiie as shall correspond to present bill, 
the coining into action of wbicU to be determined by degrees, in such manner that 
all provisions heroin contained shall have taken uHbet not later than a year from 
date of issue thereof. 

Cl. .38. Pending apyiroval of code of regulations and appoiutnieiit of the emigra* 
tiou conuiUHsariat, the minister for foreign aflafrs is empowered to entrust the tem¬ 
porary discharge of such duties to Government clerks. 

T. Villa, 

The Chainnan uf the Chamber of IfepnUes. 
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AOUICULTUKAL IMiMUJKATION TO HHITTSH (T)LONTES. 

Vtmimhle immiifraiion. —Scivorul HritiHli ooloiiioK nMir<‘ or 1 »hh ener^jetic meas- 

nroH in vogue lor the encouragement of immigration from the British Isles. The 
AufltralasHian eolonios each maintain agentH-geiiera! at Loudon, who, in addition to 
attending to the atiaii’M of the colony, act as imiiiigratiou agents. Canada inuiutains 
not only immigration agencies at London, hut agencies throiighotit Ennlaml, Scot¬ 
land, Ireland, aud Wales. 

In addition to these colonial agencies Her Majesty’s (lovernment also lias main¬ 
tained an emigrants’ information oHiee at London, estahlisIuMl in 1H8(), “ for the ])nr- 
]H»so of sai)plying intruding emigrants with usefii! and trnstwortljy inf rmation 
res])ec,ting emigration c.hiedy to the Uritisli colonies.’' 

This information oilire issm-s circular?, and handbooks respecting the several 
colonit‘8 of Canado, Australasia, amt South Ai'rlca. These handbooks deseri be brielty 
the <*,onditious in the colonies, demand for labor, costof lah<)r, wages, and tlie steam- 
Hhij> faros and cost of julgration. 

The (diject of the British cohmios, rigi<lly maintained, is only to encourage desir¬ 
able iiumioration, and their legislation is strii't in exclmling undesirable classes. 
For tln^se desirable immigrunts two of the Aiistralasian colonics, namely, C^iieens- 
land and West. Australia, pnjvido free assisted or “nominat43ir' jias.sagc. New Zea¬ 
land provides reduced passage. The other colonies which foimcrly adopted these 
devices of encouraging immigration ha\ e suspended them. 

Th<*- mi t lire of this class of iVc<^ jiassage may t>e gather'd from the hdlowing a(;oouut 
in the Australasian circularofthcemigraulji’ informal ion odieercNpectmgt^mMmslaud : 

“ Free and -The agent-general for the colony uf <^neens]ancl lias 

licen instructed to otVer free passages to foreign laborers and iemale domestic serv¬ 
ants from 17 to do yearsof ag(' who have never lieeii otherwise tmg.'igeil. One ])onnd 
per adult will have to ho paid for shij) kit by those accepted. 'J'he agent-general is 
also empowi'red to entertain appUciitioii for some assistance toward the total cost 
of luiMsage of small capitalists, farmers, market gardeners, dairymen, fruit "rowers, 
and their families. 

.\(niiinafeAl jianMatfen {importaai to tho9C tvho hire fnvndM hi the colony). —Persona 
who have resided in the colony f(»r six months can nominate otliers who have been 
duly appioved by their relatives or j^orsonal friends for free passages upon an])lica- 
tion to tlie government imimgnition agent of Brisbane, t^neenslaml, and upon 
making ihn following ]>aynionts to him there. 

“.Males from I to 12 years of ago, £2; from 12 to 40, £4; from 40 to l’K; females 
from 1 to 12, £1; from 12 to 40, £2, ami from 40 to 5o. £H. 

“N. B.—Only femah' d<)meHU<- sorvauts, faiiii laborers, plowmen, and gardoners 
are eligilde for nomination. Neitlnu' meelianics nor artisans are tdigiblo to be nomi¬ 
nated, nor more than 2 children under 12 years of age of liie same family, nor any 
perH<»n ab<»se the ago of 45 years, iinb^sH <‘Sj)ocially Kanctiono«l by the minister. 
Nomniati'd emigrants must remuin in (jiueonsland for one year, and mnst not have 
previously resided in any of the Australian colonies.” 

Noiuinafcdmuigi ants are met by their friends at the government en igration depots, 
and may obtain board and lodging for a few days free of expeiiHC, I'hoy are then 
forwardeil by railway to their respective dostinntions free of cost. “A bona fide 
intending sefei'tor of an agricultural selection wisldiig to insjioct laud before selec¬ 
tion may obtain a. sch-ctor’s ticket to the nearest railway station upon juiyimmt of 
the ordinary fare. JfhedcK'saubsoqnontlyHelcctau agricultural selection, the price 
of his ticket will be relunded to him ami free passage will he given him for the car¬ 
riage of himself and family (if any), ordinary household furnltuie, agricultural 
im]deineiit8, and efl'ects to the railway station nearest to his sclot tiou.’^ 

'rhoro were 8b5 nomiuateil and full-paying emigrants to t^iioonsland ip 18118, two- 
thirds of whom were farm laborers or domestic servants. In If'OO tlm'c.-fourths of 
the entire immigration, numheriiig 2,1<il, were free passengers, Jiu<l only 251 paid full 
st(‘erng<i fare. The (4overninout huspended free immigration tHm]M)rarily in 1900 
owing to Ihe drought. The nunibor of ^‘nominated'* iiumigrauls is increasing, the 
nutionulities being mainly Irish, Kngllsli, and Scotch The nominated system is 
reported by the ortioials of both Quconsland and West Australia ns working very 
satisfactorily. It is also advocated by immigrant agents of Canada as preferable 
to free and assisted piissages. The guarantee givoii by the uomiuutors, who must 
be settled residents of the colony, protecte the Government against the expense of 
maintaining the new arrivals, and the classes of people introduced are mostly of a 
very superior character. 

The Australasian colonies maintain employment agencies and labor bureaus, part 
of whoso express duties is the assistance of immigrants and tinding employment. 
New Zealand famishes no free nominated or assisted passai^es, but fur certain classes 
provides reduced passages. These are such as have tixod incomes or a capital of 
least £1()0, with £50 atlditional for each member of the family over 12 years. The 
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rogular far« by bailing shipH from Knglaud to Now Z<}jiland for third class is £15 15 k. 
to £19 19s., but the rodnced fares to Now Zealand arc £14 14h. Now Zealand doob 
not maintain an immigration depot, but iiniiilgraDtH obtain information as to rateH 
of wagob througli the Crown laud odicer. The following is a table showing the fare 
by Hailing vebsels and by steamer from England to Sydney, New South Wales. The 
rates are practically the same to other colonies of Aubtrulasia. 



1 n,v Mftiiing voHHel 

1 (aboiit^inonthH) ' 
ooeasiuuan.v. 

By steamer (from 
*413 to .'50 days). 









£42 to £70. 




CANADA. 

Cf all British colonies Canada at the present time isoarryingon the most expensive 
and syatomutie agitation in Great Britain for the inducement of immigration to the 
fanning lands of the soveral provinces. There is maintained at London a high com- 
nuHsionor, with agents in ditferont parts of the country and on the t^crtitinent. These 
agents 8]>cnd their time in traveling through the country and lecturing o!i the 
advantageB of Canada, and in advertising through the press. A large number of 
agen<‘.ies is alHo maintained at ])oints in the United States. 

During the (3 months, January to .Line, 1900, the superintendent of imtuigration 
distributed tiirongb these agencies 1,050,500 pamphlets, circulars, copy books, and 
uewBjkapors, in Kiigliah, French, and lluiigarian languages. The de)>artmeut of the 
interior has met the exncnHes of varioiiH delogates from difierent countries who have 
viHitod Manitoba and tlie Northwest and made reports upon their impresHiousuf the 
country and its desirability for immigrants. ThosodcdegatcRhaveinclmled a number 
of tenant farmers from England, a Hnssian delegation, and a Eiimisb delegation. 

The immigration agencies in Europe work in <*ooperation with the steamship 
agents and with the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. At the sume time, it is 
complained that the expense of migration from England to the northwest of Canada 
exceeds that to the western part of the United States. 

An interesting feature of the educational campaign of the immigration agents in 
Great Britain is the preparation of ‘^copybooks” for use in the schools. It is stated 
that ^‘tUo constant use of the copy books by the children can not fail to impress 
upon their minds facts relating to Canada that they are copying day by day, and wo 
hope also that the introduction of these books into many bonies m the different parts 
of the United Kingdom will be attended with the best reHiiltB.” The present of a 
brans medal for coinpefition in each school is oflero<l when the schools close for the 
Christmas holidays to the boy or girl who proves to be the iiiost proficient in the 
Bnbje(5^B. The Canadian government does not provide froo or assisted possageB, but 
directs its energies solely to the ediicatioual lines of sprouding information through¬ 
out Great BritHin of tbe advantages of the country. At tlio same timo the agents 
make it a part of their duties to personally conduct parties of immip'ants across the 
water to Quebec, whence the> are taken in charge by the oSlcors ol the railway and 
tbe domestic branch of the commission of immigration. 

1 'he activity of the latter branch of the bureau of immigration may be inferred 
from the report of the commissioner for Winnipeg for 1900. This commissioner has 
under his siwervision interpreters in Icelandic, German, French, Finnish, and 
Hntbeniau. Tie also h^ traveling agents,,who visit the colonies of immigrants and 
n..s8ist them in such ways as is needed. In this way the agencies have located tbe 
colonies of Doukbobors, who had mi^puted from Russia on account of their dislike 
of military service. These are described as exceedingly desirable colonists. The 
Galaoians or Ruthenians have made satisfactory process. The ugent states that 
the first 9 Galaoians who settled in Canada in 1894 possessed $1,294, and in February, 
1900, their totaT capital was $31,278. The Russian-Moravian, with 25 families, 
threshed, in 1889,18,000 bushels of grain and owned 300 cattle. The ItusHian colony, 
Burddorfeld, comprising 45 families, threshed 50,000 bushels of grain and owned 500 
cattle. A German colony, comprising 125 families, produced 300 bushels of grain 
and has 40 public schools and 2 churches. Tbe French colony of 100 families and 
tbe Swedish colony have also succeeded well 

The vacant lands taken up by these immigrants are partly Government land and 
partly laud of the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Hudson Bay Companv. Tbe 
land entries for the half year ending .lune for the last 4 years, are as follows: 
1897, 1,272; 1898, 2,541; 1899, 4.573; 1900, 4,266. The sales of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway for tbe 6 months from January to Jane, in 1899, were 182,836 acres, or in 
1900, 2^,028. The Hudson Bay company sedd, in the first 6 months of 1900,34,629 
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acToH for $173,913. Tho total expemlituro of the Dominion Government in behalf of 
immigration in soinotliing like $250,000 per voar. Tt is eHtiniated that 12,000 of these 
are Ameriraiis ami that three-fourths of the total immigration is directed to the 
search ofi'reo JamlH in the Northwest. The following toble shows for the first 6 
months of 1000 the immigrant arrivals by countrit« of origin: 


United iStatoH. 

EufjIiBli ftiid Woiwh ... 

Hootrh . 

IriHh. 

OaliciniiR, ««tc. 

(lermjuiH.. 

Soiuidinnvians. 

French and Jiclgian . 

nutiunulitic^ 


.* 8,B« 

. 4,129 

A. 009 

. 343 

- 3,141 

.. 4.992 

.. 476 

. 714 

. 263 

.. 3,770 


Totiil .23,896 

Tlie Oaiiiwliaii agoiicicM iu the; Unitiwl Statca aro tho niuat extoiisivo and energetic 
of all thu agencicH under tlio Huiiervision of tho iinmigratioii service of Canada. 
The in incipal oooh are lociited at Detroit and Saginaw, Mich.; Chicago, 111.; Stevens 
I’oint, Madison, and Milwaukee, VVis.; Colunilms, Cleveland, Toledo, and Sandusky, 
Oliio; liogansport and IndianapoliH, Did.; Louisville, Ky.; St. Lonis and Kansas 
( ity, Mo.; Omaha, Nelir.; Sioux Falls and Watertown, S. Dak.; Dos Moines, Iowa; 
St. Paul and Dnlntli, Minn.; (irafton, N. Dak. 

The literature pnldishod liy the liepnrtniont has had the most extensive cirenla. 
tion throughout every State in the American Union. Tho demand for tho atlas of 
wostiTU Canada was so great that tho large supply in IS8i) lieeamo soon exhausted. 
CireuIaiH and pamphlots wliieU aro distrihiited are, entitled “ Western Canada,” 
“ Settlers' F.xperieneo»,” “ Delegates’ Uoporta.” “ The Hard Wheat lielt.” An e.xton- 
sivo s,i stem of advertising is carried on throughout tho local and foreign papers, 
using reading notices as well as regularly displayed advertisoments, and changing 
freiincntlv in order to attract pnldio attention. Tho agonts conduct a series of lec- 
tnri-,s witli lantern slides, and visit tlio individual farmers, ex]daiuing to them the 
advantages of immigration to Canada and the expenses, etc. Their efforts are 
directed mainly to securing American farmers who have already sliown their desira- 
hility hy tlio buccohs they h.ave made iu their own country, in the spring of 1900 
several delegations wore'provided with free transportation to Canada and return to 
tiicir loealitii'8, and their mfluonco is described as satisfactory. From Missouri more 
than 80 delegates wore sent in tlie season of 190(1. In one train from Kansas and 
Missouri 900 souls, witli 23 ears of settlers’ effects, moved to tlie Canadian North¬ 
west, Auotlier company of I'aniilies moved from Neliraska overiaud in “prairie 
seliooners,” a triji of 000 miles, to the Canadian Northwest. These colcinists were 
in all eases tlie direct result of tlie solicitation of the Canadian immigration agents. 

An iiiferestiiig feature of Cnuadian immigration is that of dependent children 
wliosc migration is assisted liy liritish public or private anthorities. The lioards of 
guardians of Uritisli poor-law diatricts aro authorized to assist the migration of 
pauper children at tho jiublic exiieiise provided a stated sum bo paid to the Canadian 
minister of interior for tlie iuspection of such children up to tho ago of l(i. This sum 
ranees from 'tl Is. 8il. for each eliilil of 14 and 16 years up to £10 14s. 9d. for each 
chihl of 4 ami under .6 years. Fmlor those regulations, the following table shows 
tho number of cliiUiroii doportml to Cnnadahy the public authorities from the years 
1889 to 1898; 


YtKir. 

numbers. 

Nnmb^ of 
children 
incUided. 

Total cost 
to the 


65B 

428 

£6,266 


447 

376 

4,462 


830 

296 

8,725 


881 

822 

4,086 


308 

* 3M 

4,686 


844 

290 

8,879 


292 

246 

8, IM 


228 

207 

2,762 


99 

86 

1,147 


00 

78 

1,169 






In aildition to the pnhlic authorities deporting children there is a large nnmher of 
private chiliireiis’ emigration societies, among which the followjng are the more 
important: Childrens’ Immigration Homes, Birmingliam, founded 1872, forwarded 
2,761 children to Canada during 17 years; The Sheltering Home, LlverpTOl, for¬ 
warded 3,700 children in 27 years; Canadian Catholic Immigration Society, London, 
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8«ndH Homan ('Utholic Irnyw and girlHto Oana<la; Oliildroim’ Homo an<l Refuge, Lou¬ 
don, forwanled 1,625 cbildren to Canada during‘iO yejiM and 19 to other coionio.a; 
The Church of Kugland incorporated Society for Hrovidiug Homes for Wailk sirnl 
Strays, London, forwarded 650 children to Canada; National Waifs’ Association, 
Loudon, otherwise known as Dr. Hernurdo^s Home, forwarded nj) to the end of 1S{)9 
10,660 children to Cansida. The cost of immigration, including outht and all Joiir- 
neying expenses, is XIO per head. The association has a distributing homo at 
Toronto for h<»ys, at J^otersborough tor girls, aiul a small center at Winni|)og, an 
industrial farm of 10,000 acres at Uussoll, iu Manitoba, to which older lives were 
sent. The cliildren are placed out with Ihe farmers and otliors, and a lad who Iiqb 
saveil $150 and takes up a free homesteud Is provided with a house, provisions, and 
larm inachiiierv, the exjiense of which he pays hack in easy installments. 

Manchostor and Salford Hoys’ and Girls’ Refuges and Homes and Childrens’ Aitl 
Society, Manchester, forwarded 1,300 children to Canada, of whom 10 wore sent in 
1899. 

The Salford Catholic J’rotection and Rescue Society, Salford, forwarded 707 chil¬ 
dren in th(‘ last 10 years. They are taken to the I'rovinco of (^iiehec and placed 
out with farmers and others, all of whom are Homan (hitholic Fron(5h-s])eakiiig 
Canadians. 

(CHINESE EXCLUSION. 

The proposed eontinnation for another ten years of th«‘ law excluding Chinebe 
laborers, which ex]»ire8 by limitation in 1902, suggests comparison with legislation 
on ChinoHu iminigratiou by the Englisli-speakiug colonial provinces of Great Hritain, 
which, like the llnited States, are open to the iullux of tliat nationality. Following 
is the text of the Canadian act of 1900 and a smniiiary of logislatioii in Australian 
colonies; 

CANADIAN ACT KKSTKICTING CHINESE IMMKHx’ATION, 1900. 

(ifci-CI Vlrlenu.i 

CiiAi'. 32 .—An Act Hkspectino' and HKfiTnuTiNi; <’imnksk Immiuuatiun. 

I A»R«mtwl fc.lnly IS, lixaj.j 

Her Majesty, by and with the advice and <*ou«ent of the Senate and House of 
Commons of Canada, enacts iis follows: 

1. This act may be cited as the Chinese immigration act, 1900. 

2. This act shall come Into force on the first day of January, one thousunil nine 
hundred and one. 

3. The following acts are repealed: Chapter 67 of the Hovised StatntcH, chapter 
35 of the statutes of 1HH7, and chapter 25 of the statutes of 1892. 

4. In this ai t, unless the context otherwise reijnires — 

(rt) The e.xpression “ chief controller” means the chief oHlcer wlio is charged, untler 
the direction of the minister to whom is assigued the administnition of this act, 
with the duty of carrying the provisions of this act int.<> efiect and who shall have 
authority over ofii<'eis of customs and others appointed for the juirpose or idiarged 
with the duty of assisting iu carrying out the provisions of this act; 

(ft) The expression “ controller” means any customs or other oflicor at any seujiort 
or frontier customs port, duly appointed as such and <'.hargod with the duty of assist¬ 
ing iu currying the provisions of this act into effect; 

(c) The expaessiou “master” or “conductor” means 'any person iu command of or 
in charge of any vessel or vehicle; 

(d) The expression “Chinese immigrant” moans any jmrson of Chinese origin 
(iuoludiug any person whose father was of Chinese origin) entering Cauada and not 
entitled to tlio privilege of exemption provided by section 6 of this act; 

(e) The expression “vessel” means any seagoing craft of any kind or doscriidiou 
capable of carrying passengers; 

(/) The expressiou “ tonnage’^ means the gross tonnage according to the measure¬ 
ment lixed by the merchant shipping actsof the^Farliamentof the United Kingdom; 

(y) The expression “vehicle’ means any ferryboat, boat, railway car, cart, wagon, 
carriage, sleigh, or other conveyance whatsoever, however ]»ropeUod or drawn. 

5. The governor in council may— 

(а) Api»oint one or more persons to carry the provisions of this act into effect; 

(б) Assign any duty in connection therewith to any oflicer or person in the employ 
of the government of Cauada; 

(c) Define aud iircscribe the duties ol such oHlccr or person; 

(d) Fix the salary or remuneration to be allowed to such officer or person; 

(s) Engage and pay interpreters skilled iu the English and Chinese languages, at 
salaries aggregating not mure than three thousand dollars a year; 

(/) Make regulations for the carrying out of this not. 
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6. Every i^erajm of Clnn<*Ho origin, in*OHp©ctivo of Allogiaii<M\ hIuiII )>ay into tlie 
coudolidatod roveiino fund of Catinda, on entering Canada, at the ]K>rt or |>lace <)f 
entry, a tax of one hundred dollars, except the following personn, who ahall bo 
exempt from such j)ayinent, that id to say: 

(a) Members of the diplomatic corps or other Goverumont ropreBentativcH, their 
suites and their servants, and eousitls and consular agents; 

(ft) The children born in (!)nnuda of parents of Chinese origin aii<l who Lave left 
Canada for odncation;)! or other luiiposes', on siibstautiatiug thoir identity to tiio 
satidfaction of the controller at the ]>ort or place where they seek to enter on their 
return; 

(c) Merchants, their wives and children, the wives and children of el4*rgyinen, 
tourists, men of science, ami students, who shall aiibstautiate their status to the 
satisfaction of the controller, subject to tlie approval of the irunistor, or’ who are 
bearers of certificates of identity, H|>ocifyiiig their occupation and tiioir object in 
coming into Canada, or other similar documents issued by the (Government or by a 
recognized official or representative of the Govenmieut whosri subjects tliey are. 

(2) Every such er'rtifiealo <»r other document shall he in the. English or French 
lauguagr', and shall be examine.d and indorsed (rr«r) by a Ilritisb consul or chargil 
d'anaires or other ac<Todited roproseiitative of Her Majesty at (h(\ place wliere it is 
graiiterl or at the port or plar’.o of doj>arturo. 

(11) l*ersons of ('hinesc origin claiming on thoir arrival to be students, but who 
are unable to produce the ro<inifiito certificat<'« Jts hereinbefore provided for, Hhall be 
entitled to a refund (»r the tax exacttwl from them on t.lH» ])rodnction, within eighteen 
months from the dale of thoir arrival iii Camula, of oertilicatcd from teachers in any 
school or colb’gc in ('anada Hlu»wing that they are and have been for at least 6ne year 
bona lide students in atten(lan{,‘e at such S(diool or c<dlege. 

(4) Any wt>iuau of (Muueae origin who is the wife of a j>erHon who is uot of Chinese 
origin shall for the ]i(irp<»8e of this act 1 mi deemed to bo of tin’ Ham<’ natienalit.> as 
her husband, and the childreu of the said wife and husband sliall bo deemed to he of 
the same nationality as the father. 

(5) Nothing in this act shall be <5on8true<l as embracing witliin the meaning of the 
word ‘^inorchuut’' any morcliant’s clerk or other om]doyee, mecliann^ huckster, ped¬ 
lar, or person engaged in taking, drying, or otherwise preser\ ing lisb for home con¬ 
sumption or exportation. 

7. No viissel carrying (Miinese immigraiitH t** any poi t in Canada shall <’arry more 
than one such imnilgniut for every fifty tons ot tonnage ; and the owner of any such 
vessel who (tarries any uumber in exeess of the number ullow’cd by this section shall 
incur a penalty of two hundred d<»llard for each Chinode immigrant so carried in 
excess of such nttinber. 

(2) No Cliineue immigrant shall be. allowed to land in or enter Canada coastwise 
or overland arriving in transit fiom any port or pla<5e in America from any vessel 
entering at such port or plac<;, in excess of the number which would have boon 
allowed to land from such vessel had it come direct to Canada. 

8 . No jiuidtOT of any vi^hkijI carrying CMiicbo iimnigrantB shall land any ])ersoii of 
Chinese origin, or permit any t<» land from bucIi vi bbcI, until a permit so to do, 
btating that the proviBions of this aot have been complied with, buH been granted 
to the mastgr of such vessel by tiio controller; and every master of a ve.88el who 
violates the provisions of tliiu section shall incur a penalty of two hundred dollars. 

(2) The landing of a person of CUineBe origin from a vessel, wliorever referred to 
in this act, shall not be held to apply to the lauding of such person on the wharf 
auil the placing of him in a proper building where be may remain uutil the pro¬ 
visions of this act have been complied with and the controller has given his 
authority for his departure thorofrom; ami such person, while in such building, shall 
for the purpose of this act be hold to bo still on board tlio veBsel by which ho 
arrived. This provision, however, shall not allow the placing of such person in such 
building until all quarantine ro<iulrem©nts have been comidied with. 

9. No controller nt any port bhull grant a permit allowing Chim^se immigrantB to 
land until the (piarautiue officer has granted a bill of health and IniB certified, after 
due examination, that no leprosy or infectious, contagious, loathsome, or dangerous 
iliseaso exists on board such veBsel ; ami no permit to land shall be granted to any 
Chiuesc immigrant who is sufieriug from leprosy or from any infectious, contagious, 
loathsome, or dangerous diseases. 

10. Every couductor or other person in charge of any railway train or car bring¬ 
ing Cbhicso immigrants into Canada shall be personally liable to Her Majesty for 
the payment of the tax imposed hy section Oof tbiB act in respect of any immigrant 
brought by or on sucli railway train or car, and shall deliver, immediately on his 
arrival, to the controller or other proper officer at the port or place of arrival, a 
report iu the same terms as ie required te be made by section 15 ot this act, by the 
master of a vessel, of all persons of Chinese origin arriving by or being on board of 
the railway train or (uir of' which be is in charge, nnd sliall, unless such persons are 
in transit through Camwla, pay or cause to ho paid to the controller the total amount 
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of the tftx pu.vHble by Oliinewe irnriiigrantM so arriving by siu'h railway train or car, 
and be Bhnli not allow any hik-Ii immigrants to dlHombark from aiich train or car 
until after such report Inis been made and snob tax has la'sen ])ai(l. 

11. Every ChiDcie immigrant wlio enters Oana<la otlierwise tlian by disembarking 
from any vessel or vehicle simll forthwith make a statement and declaration of his 
entrv to the c<»ntroller or other proper officer at the nearest or nuist convenient nort 
or place, and shall forthwith pay to such controller or officer tlu^ tax of one bnnure<l 
dollars imposed by this act; and if the statement and <iecIaration is made to an 
officer other than a controller authorized to kcop a register, such officer shall report 
the fact and transmit the tax to the chief controller or to the nearest controller so 
authorized, and the controller shall make a record there()f in liis register and issue 
the ])roper certilieatc of such registration in conformity with the provisions of sec¬ 
tion 13 of this net. 

12. No controller or other officer charged with tlio duty of assisting in carrying 
the provisions of this act into etlect shall grant a permit allowing to land from any 
vessel, nor shall any conductor or other person in charge of any vehicle bring into 
Canada, either as an immigrant or as an exempt, or :is in transit, any person of 
Cbiuose origin who is— 

(a) a ]iau])er or likely to become a public charge; 

(b) an idiot or insane; 

(c) Bud'eriiig from any loathsome, infoctious, or contagions diseaso; 

(d) a prostitute or living on the prostitution of others. 

(2) All such persons are prohibiteil from entering Canada; and if they enter they 
sliali be liable to iiuprisonmcnt for a term not exceeding six months, and shall in 
addition b« liable to deportation, and the master, conductor, or other person who 
knowingly lands or brings or a^sists or permits to land in Canada any such persons 
of Chinese origin shall als(» be liable to a penalty not exceeding two himdrL'd dol¬ 
lars or to imprisonment for a tei m not exceeding six months. 

13. The controller shall deliver to each Chinese Immigrant who has been permitted 
to land or enter, au<l in respect of whom the tax has been paid as hereinbefore j»ro- 
vided, a certificate containing a description of such individual, the date of his 
arrival, the name of tlie iiort of his landing and an acknowledgment that the duty 
has been duly paid; and such certificate shall hapriiiia facie evidence that tlie])erson 
presenting it has complii'd with the requirements of this act; but such i-«rti(ieate 
may bo oontosted iiy Her Majesty, or by any officer charged with the duty of (sarrying 
this act into etlect, if there is reason to doubt the validity or autbonticity tbcreol, 
or of any statement therein contuinod; an<l such contestation Hbull be Iteard and 
ch'teniiined in a summary manner by any judge of a superior court of any i)r(>viuce 
of Canada where such (U^rtificatw is )>roduced. 

14. The chief controller, and such controllers as arc by him authorized so to do, 
shall each keep a register of all jiersonH to whom certiheates of entry have been 
granted. 

15. Every master of any vessel bringing Chinoso immigrants to any imrt or place 
in Canada shall bo personally liable to Her Majesty for the payment of the tax 
imposed by this act in respect of any such immigrant carried by such vessel, and 
shall deliver, together with the total amount of such tax. to the ('ontrollor, immedi¬ 
ately on his arrival in port and before any of his Chinese crew or paasengers diseui- 
bark, a complete and accurate list of his crow and sueb passengers, showing their 
names in full, the country and place of their birth, and the oncupatiou and lust i>luco 
of domicile of each of such immigrant passengers. 

10. Every master or conductor of any vessel or vehicle who lands or allows to be 
landed od' or i^om any vessel or vehicle any Chinese immigrant before the tax 
payable under this act has been duly paid, or who wilfully makes any false stato- 
ment respecting the number of persons on board bis vessel or vehicle, snail, in addi¬ 
tion to tile amount of the tax payable under the foregoing provisions of this act, be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding one thousand dollarsand not less than five Imndred 
dollars fVir every such otienee, and in default of payment to ininrisonment fur a term 
not exceeding twelve iiiontha; and such vessel or vehicle shall be forfeited ^o Her 
Majesty, and shall .be seized by an officer charged with the duty of carrying this 
act into effect, and dealt with accordingly. 

17. Persons of Chinese origin may puss through Canada by railway, in transit, 
from one port or place out of C’anada to another port or place out of Canada without 
payment of the tax provided for by section 6 of this act, provided that such passage 
18 made iii accordance with and under such regulations as are made for the purpose; 
and any railway com})any whiith undertakes to transport such pcrsoiiB through 
Canada and fails to comply with such regolations or to take such persons out of 
Canada at the designated port of exit within a }>eriod to be fixed by the chief con¬ 
troller shall be su^cted to a penalty equal to double the total amount of the tax 
payable under the provisions or section 5 of this act. 

18. Every person of Chinese origin who wishes to leave Canada, with the declared 
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iiiteiitioii (if ieturninj{ tliweto, shall (tiro written notice of such intention to the 
coutroiler at t he port or place whence he purposes to sail or depart, in which notice 
shall he stated the toreii'ii port or plaee which such person wishes to visit, and the 
route he intends taking both going and retnming, and snch notice slntll be accom¬ 
panied hy a fee of one dollar; and the controller shall thereupon enter in a registtw 
to he kejit for the pnrjiose the name, residence, occupation, and description of the 
said person, and such other information regarding hint as is deemed necessary, under 
snch regulations as are made for the purpose. 

(2) The person so registered shall Ite entitled on his return, if within twelve months 
of such registration, and on proof of his identity to the satisfaction of the controller 
(as to which the decision of the controller shall ho final), to free entry as an n-vem|it 
or to receive froni-tho controller the amount ()f the tax, if any, paid hy him on his 
return; hat if he does not return to Canada within twelve months from the date of 
snch registration, he shall, i f returning after that date, he subject to the tax payable 
under the provisions of section H of tliis act in the same manner as in the case of a 
first arrival. 

19. Every person of Chinese origin who wilfully evades or attempts to evade any 
of the provisions of this act as respects the pa,vinent of the tax by personating any 
other individual, or who wilfully m.akos nse of any forged or frauilnlent cortiftcatc 
to evade the iirovisions of this act, and every person who wilfully aids or abeti ou\ 
such person of Chinese origin in any evasion or attempt at evasion of any of the 
provisions of this act, is guilty of an indictable offence, and liable to iiuiirisonineni 
for a term not exceeding twelve mouths, or to a fine not exceeding five hundred 
dollars, or to both. 

20. Every iierson who takes part in the organization of any sort of court or 
tribunal oomiiosed of Chinese persons for the hearing and determination of any 
offence eommitted hy a Chinese iiersou, or in carrying on any such organization, or 
who takes part in any of its proceedings, or who gives evidence before any snch 
court or tribunal, or assists in carrying into olfect any decision, decree, or order of 
any such court or tribunal, is guilty of an indictable olVeuce and liable to imprison- 
inent for any term not exceeding twelve months, or to a line not exceeding five 
hundred dollars, or to both; but nothing in this section shall bo construed to )irevcnt 
Chinese iiersons from submitting any difl'erences or disputes to arbitration, jirovided 
such submission is not contrary to the laws in force in the Province in which such 
submission is made. 

21. Every person who molests, persecutes, or hinders any officer or person appointed 
to carry the provisions of this act into effect is guilty of an indictable offence, and 
liable to imprisonment for a term not exceeding twelve months, or to a fine not ex¬ 
ceeding five hundred dollars, or to both. 

22. Every person who violates any provision ol this act for which no B)ieoial pun¬ 
ishment is herein provided is guilty of an indictable ofi'ence, and liable to a fine not 
exceeding five hninired dollars, or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding twehc 
months. 

23. All suits or actions for the recovery of taxes or penalties under this act, and all 
proseontions for contraventions of this act which are not herein declared to bo 
indictable, oft'oiices, .shall bo tried before ono or inoie,iiiHticeB of the peace, or before 
the recorder, police miigistratc, or stipendiary magistrate having jurisdiction, where 
the cause of action arose or where the offence was committed. 

24. All taxes, pocuniar.v pouiilties, and revcimes from otlier snnrces under this act 
shall bo iiaid into and form part of the consolidated revenue fund of Canada; but 
one-fourth jiart of the not proceeds of all such taxes paid by Chinese immigrants 
shall, at the end of every fiscal year, be paid out of such fund to the Province wherein 
they were collected. 

25 The governor in oonncil may make such regulations os are necessary to pro¬ 
hibit the entry into Canada of any greater number of persons from any foreign 
oonntry than the laws of siioh conntry permit to emigrate to Canada. 


DISABILITIES 


IMPOSED UPON CIIINEBE AND JAPANESE PERSONS ON 
PUBLIC WORKS BY BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1898. 


The Province of British Colnmhia prohibits tbo employment of Japanese or 
Chinese iiersnns, cither directly or by subcontractors, by any person or corporation 
.to whom any franebise bas been granted for the right of erecting a bridge, making 
a railway, tramway, tnnipiko road, telegraph or telephone line, the construction or 
improvement of a harbor, lock, dam, slide, or other like work, the ripht of ferry, the 
right of carrying on any trade, business, occupation, or calling, or giving, granting, 
or offering to snch person or body corporate any property rights or privileges what¬ 
soever. The penalty upon conviction before any two .justices of tne peace or like 
authority is a penalty not exceeding or less than *10 for every Chinese or Japanese 
person employed, whether employed directly o^^hy sahcoutractors. 
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VK’TOUIA. 

All <»t’ tlio I»j;i«latnre of Vict<oria in IrtX) whh ])as»c(I, iiroi'eiloii by a preamble, 
statiiij: that at a meeting of* r<*prc8entativeK of Australasian governments, held at 
Sidney in I88S, it was resolved that it was desirable that the laws of the various 
Anstrulasian colonies for tim restrietiou of ChineBO immigration should he assimilated 
on a basis a])proved attliat meeting, and the act proceeds to enact reHtrietion of 
Chinese to 1 for every oOO tons; penalty, .C50f)upon the master for evt^ry Chinaman 
in excess of tho number, requiring the master to muster the Chinese before an oilicer, 
]>roviding a penalty of £."> to £21) in addition to the hea<l tax upon Chinamen who 
laud without permit, providing againsttranHshippiiig, giving the governor in council 
power to make ri'gulations ami rendering the vesselH iiabh* to sidznre for pi-naUies. 
Chinese residents arc^ prohibited, iiotwitliHtaiiding they hold a miner's license or 
biiBinosH ii<5onBO, from voting in any eleeiion whatever, nnless they are naturalized 
subjects of the Hritish Kmpire. The natiies of all (diinese who had hitlierto been 
voters WHiro Btriclcim from tlie lisf.. 


«/l’l«KNSLANl». 

The colony of C^uoonMlaud in 1877, by act of the colonial parliament, imposed a 
head tax of £ld for every I'hinese person entering the colony, thu same to i»e paid 
l»y the muster of tiie vessel before landing. Penalty for neglect was iixeil at £2t)for 
each Chinese person so landed or permitted to land, in addition to thi' amount of 
the head tax, and th<‘. vessel should be forfoite<l and seized and condemned. China' 
men admitted were to bo provided with a certificate. Chinamen entering or 
attempting to enter the colony without paying the head tax were liable to a penalty 
Dot oxeeeding £10. The act applied also to any Cbinaman who xvas one of the 
crew of any veasel. 

By amendment adopted in 1884 the head tax on Cinnamon was increaeod from £ it) 
to £80, and the penalties for violation were mcreasod. Sliii>s were prohibited from 
iiiijiortlng a greater number of pasBengors than in the proportion of I to every 50 
tons of the tonnage, the penalty for violation being C80 or loss for each ChineH© 
]iaHSonger so carrbul in excesA. 

In I -00 the colony a<loptod a further act for the restriction of Chinese immigration. 
Thia act sjiecially exempted persons duly <Todited as tlie repr<‘soDtativesof any gov- 
eruinetit, piirsons liorn in (},ueeiiBland, and persons temporarily exom])ted, Hu<;b 
exeiuptiouH to be (leclare<l by procianmtion of tbo governor in council, lly this act 
no ship shall enter any nort or place in tlio colony having on board a greater number 
of Chinese iiaasengers tuan in the proportion of 1 Chinese passenger to ©very .500 
tons of the tonnage of such sbip. The master of tlie rtbip is laujuired to deliver to 
the collector the number and names of all Cbiuoso on board tlm slup, including the 
crow of the ship. Furthermoro, he niuBt muster before the coDcutor or any iiolioo 
officer the whole of the Cliinoso crow and puHsengers. The )»onalty imposed ni»on 
Chinamen for iinauthori/ed landing is £50. In default of payment, imiirisouinent 
at ban! labor from tliri'c to six imnitim. 

NKW SOVTIl WALKS. 

The legislation of New South Wales relative to Chinese immigration dates from 
1881. In that year w as enacted a law “ t<» restrict intlux of Chinese into Now South 
Wales.” 'I'his provides that any vessels having on board u greater mnuber of Chinese 
than in the proportion of one Chinese to every 100 tons of the tonnage shall be liable 
to a penalty of £100 for each ('hinamaii carried in exc ess. 

Sc^ction 4 provides that the Chinoso imrmittcul to land from each vessel sliall iiay a 
head tax of £10, to he advanced by the master of thi» vessel. The same liead tax is 
required by Chinese arriving otherwise than by sea. The penalty on tlie Chiiiameii 
for evasion is £10 in addition to the bead tax, and in default thereof imprisounient 
for twelve months, unless the penalty is sooner ]>aid. 

The act of 1881 was repealed in 1888, and the substitute is entitled “An act to 
provi<le for the protec'tion of the colony from the disturbances and national dangers 
of Chinese immigratiou.” It provides ©specially for the regulation of the (Jhinese 
at present resident in the colony, and to iiideniiilf^' the government for all acts done 
by the executive or uiiuisteriai authority in relation to Chinese immigrants or ves¬ 
sels carrying such immigrants, etc. In this act the number of Chinese is limited to 
one for every 300 tons of the vessel’s tonnage; the head tax is increased to £100; the 
penalty upon tbo master of the vessel tor violation of the law is £500 for each 
Chinese landed or sutfered to land or escape. Chiuanien in the colony not having 
paid the tux are liable to a penalty of £50, in addition to the bead tax, or imprisou- 
luent for two years unless the penalty be sootier paid. 

No Cbiuamuu is permitted to engage in the work of any gold, silver, or any mine, 
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or auy mining pursuit whatover without express authority under the hand and seal 
of the minister in charge of mincH. Chinese who are Rritisli HuhjeetH are exempted, 
and regulations for the enfortsemeut of the law are ])rovidod. 

In 1890 the Chinese restriction act of 1888 is ext«;nded so as to apply to “all per¬ 
sons belonging to any colored race inhabiting the continent of Asia or the continent 
of Africa, or any island adjacent thereto, or any island in the Paeilic or Indian 
oceans,” (*xe<‘pt representatives of foreign Goveriiinents. 

The act of 1888 is amended hy repe.aling the exception in favor of Chinese by birih 
a British subject, and therefore, since 18y(>, not even (diinamcu subject to (iieaL 
liritain can be admitted to the colony unless ]>ayiiig Ibe tax of £100. The lawdoe.s 
not apply to ministers <»f religion, missionaries, native teachers, tourists, merchants, 
men of seicuco, or students, and the wives and families of such persons, and also 
th<dr ihimc.stie servants, provided they curry a certiticato of i<lentifieation from the 
British cuusul at the port of departure. 

T.V8MAMA. 

Tlio colony of Tasmania in 1887 limited the number of Chinese to bo brought by 
any vessel ti) one for every lOO tons of the tonnage, ll imposed a ]»enalty of £10 
upon the master for each C'binese in ox<'Osh of the limitation and a head tax ot £10 
for every Chnmsi' lauded. Penalty and exemption similar to those in the other 
Australasian colonies. 

WK.STKKN ArsiltAUA. 

In 1897 the colony of West Australia adonted astringent law applicable to laborers 
immigrating from India, Cliina, Africa, ortlie islands of the Indian aud Pacific oceans, 
or of the Malayan archipelug(». flie leading features of tins act are the restri(5th>n of 
the number of immigrants who may be permitted to lan<l to one for e\ ery .500 tons of 
the tonnage of the vessel. Tiie penalty imposed upon the master or owner for the 
violation is £100 for each laborer so landing. No laborers of these rostrictml classes 
can be importe<l unless a contract shall have been previously entered into. “ Every 
person who siiall cause a laborer to be brought or imported into the colony contrary 
to thisiu'ovisiou of tliis act shall he liable t<» a i)enalt.v not exceeiling £ 100 Jor every 
laborer so brought or iinported.” A <50utraet is entered into belore the British or 
colonial atithorily, and isrecorde«l in properloniu A runaway laborer who attenipts 
to ^■iolato the contract shall ho arrested, if found, witliout any other warrant than 
the act, by any mmuher of tlie police force, and detained in custody until he is 
retunn-d to tlie port or place from which he is shipped, or is otherwise dealt with 
at llie expense of tlie employer. The employer is also reijuired, under penalty not 
exceeding £25, to notify a magistrate or police constable of the desertion of any 
labon^r from his employment or disappearance therefrom for a period of three clays. 
The contract for service to which these penalties and provisions apply shall not 
exci'ed three years in duration, hut may be renewed or may be rescinded by mutual 
agreement, in* which case tlie employer is ie<iiurod to pay the expenses of the laborer 
bach to tin- conntry from wliich he came. 


NKW zkalaNI*. 

The colony of New Zealand in 1881 limited the number of ChiuoBO to one foi' every 
10 tons of the tonnage of tlie vessels, and imposed a penalty of £10 for each Chinese 
in ox<«!N8. It ronuired ii liead tnit of CIO for all Cliinese Jancle.l, and iini.osod peu- 
altioB iirovidod for aiinnnary jurisdiction li.y jiiaticoH of ttio pence, and provided for 
certificates siniiliu' to tlioso provided by tbe laws of the otber colonies. 

IMMiaUATlON KKS'i'KlCTION AU'l', NATAl., 1K97. 


The immiiiration restriction act of Natal of 1H97 has served as a model for later 
legislation in Now Zealand and New South Wales. The principal sections of this 

act are as follows: _ <.*.11 

The immigration into Natal, by land or sea, of any person of any of the classM 
. defined in the following subsections, hereinafter called “jirohibited imraigraut, is 

^ fa) Any person who, when ashed to do so by an officer appointed under this act, 
shall fail to himself write out and sign, in the characters of any language of Europe, 
an application to the colonial seiTetary in the form set out in Schedule 13 of this act. 
(/;) Any person being a pauper, or likely to become a public cliargo. 
fo) Any idiot or insane person. x • j- 

(d) Any person suffering from a loathsome or a dangerous contagious disease. 
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(e) Any ]»er8oii who, not having received a free pardon, has within 2 years been 
( uin icted of a felou.v or other infamoua crime or misdemeanor involving moral 
turpitiulo, aiul not being a mere politioal offonsc. 

(f) Any prostitute, and any person living on the ]>ro8titatiou of others. 

4. Any prohib}te<l imiiiigrunt making his way Into, or being fonnd within, Natal 
in disregard of the proviHions of this act shall bo deemed to nave contravened this 
act, and shall he. liable, in addition to any other penalty, to be removed from tho 
colony, and upon conviction maybe sentenced to inipriHoument not exceeding 6 
months without hard iahor, provided that such imprisonment shall cease for the 
purpose of de.portiilion <»I‘th(‘ oftender, or if he shall find two approved sureties, each 
in the snin of jCbO, that he will leave the c<ilouy within 1 month. 

5. Any person appearing to ho a prohibiti-d iminigront within tho moaning of sec¬ 
tion of this act and not coming within the meaning of any of tho subsections (c), 
(d), (e), (/) of the said section 3 shall be allowed to enter Natal upon the following 
conditions: 

(u) He shall, before landing, de]> 08 it with an ollicor apjiointod nmler this act the 
sum of £ KK). 

{b) If such iicrson shall, within 1 week after entering Natal, obtain from tho 
colonial seendary or a magistrate a cortifioato that he does nut come withiu tbo 
prohibition of this act, tho deposit of £100 shall I*o returi.od. 

(r) If sneh person shall fail to obl4iin aneh oortilicate within 4 wook, the deposit 
of £100 may be forfeited and lui may )>o tniatt'd os a prohibited immigrant, provided 
that in tho case of any person entering Natal under this soetion no liability shall 
attach to the vessel or to the owners of the vessel in which he may have arrived at 
any ]>ort of tho colony. 

0. Any person who shall siitisfy an officer iqipolntod nmler this act that ho has 
been formerly domiciled in Natal and that be docs not come within the moaning of 
any of the subsections (r), (d), (et), (/) of section 3 of this act shall not be regarded 
as a prohibited immigrant. 

7. The wife and any minor child of a person not being a prohibited immigrant 
shall he fti'c from any ; rohibition imposed by this act. 

8. The master and owners of any vessel from which any ]>rohibited immigrant 
may he landed shall be jointly and severally liable to a)>en»lly of not loss than £100, 
and such ]»enalty may l»e increased up Ut £5,000 by sums of £100 each for every 5 
prohibited immigrantM after the first 5, and the vessel may be made oxecntablo 
by a decree of tho suiireme court in satisfaction of any such ))enalty, and the vessel 
may be refused a clearance uutward until such penalty has beiui paid and until 
provision has boon ma<l« by th<' master to the satisfaction of an officer ai>polnted 
umler this act for tho conveyanco out of tho colony of each proliibited immigrant 
wlio may have been so lamied. 

i). A prohibited immigrant shall not be entitled to a license to carry on any trade 
or calling, nor shall he bo entitled to acquire land in Icasebold, freehold, or other¬ 
wise, or to exorcise the franchise, or to he enrolled as a burgess of any borough or 
on the roll of auy township; and any license or franchise right which may have 
been a(u}iiired in contravention of this act shall be void. 

10. Any officer thereto authorize<l by Govemineut may make a contract with the 
master, owners, <»r agent of any vessel for the conveyance of any prohibited immi¬ 
grant found in Natal to a port in or near such immigrant’s country of birth, and 
any such immigrant with uis personal etfeots may be placed liy a i>ulice officer on 
board such vessel, and shall in such cose, if destitute, be supplied with a sufficient sum 
of money to enable him to live for 1 month according to his circumstances in life 
after disembarking front such vessel. 

11. Auy person who shall in any way willfully assist any prohibited immigrant to 
contravene the provisions of this act snail be deemed to have contravened this act. 

12. Any person who shall willfully assist the entry into Natal of any prohibited 
immigrant of the class {/) in section 3 of this act shall be deemed to nave contra¬ 
vened this a(;t, and shall upon conviction be liable to be imprisoned with hard labor 
for auy period not exceeding 12 months. 

13. Auy person who shall he willfully instrumental in bringing into Natal an idiot 
or insane person without a written or printed authority, signed by the cidouial 
secretary, shall be deemed to have contravened this act, and, in addition to any 
other penalty, shall be liable for the cost of the maintenaDoe of such idiot or insane 
person whilst in the colony. 

14. Any police officer or other officer appointed therefor under this act may, sub- 

i 'ect to the provisions of section 6, prevent any prohibited immigrant from entering 
^atal by land or sea. 

15. The governor may from time to time appoint, and at pleasure remove, officers 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act, and may define the duties 
of such officers, and such officers shall carry out the instructions from time to time 
given to them by the ministerial bead of their department. 
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16. The governor in council may f^om time to time make, amend, and repeal rnlea 
and rogulationa for the bettor carrying out of the provisions of this act. 

17. The penalty for any oontraventiou of this act, or of any rule or regulation ' 
passed thereunder, where no higher penalty is expressly imposed, shall not exceed 
a fine of £50, or imprisonment, with or withoot hard labor, until payment of such 
line or in addition to snch line, but not exceeding in any case 3 months, 

18. All contraventions ot this act or of rnles or rognlations thereunder and suits 
for penalties or other moneys not exceeding £100 shall be cognizable by magistrates^ 

CANADIAN CONTKACT-LAHOR LAW OF 1897. 

Kecomiueudation for the amendment of the contract-labor law of the United States 
will ho aided by a. comparison with the rec/ont legislation of Canada, the only ccnin- 
try that has followed the example of the United States in this phase ol legislation, 
'fiio Canadian act of 1897 is nut a general act, but is merely In the nature of a n^tal- 
iatory enactment <lirecte<l against the IJnite.d States. An act of 1886 made spotdal 
]»rovkion encouraging the assistance of immigrants as laborers by providing that 
any moneys advanced to tlioni should l>e recovered according to the terms ol the 
contract after landing in Canada, and also that every immigrant who in consider¬ 
ation of money advanced as for saitl engagements binds hiniKoll to outer the service 
of any employer in Cauada on his arrivu-l there in any capacity, and to work for and 
serve* such employer in such capacity during any certain time not exceeding six 
luoutliH and at any named rate ot wages, and atterwards refuses and neglects on bis 
arrival in Cauada to perform such eiigageinent, shall be liable on summary conviction 
to U'penalty not exceeding H'2() an<l costs, and to iniprisoninent until such penalty 
and coats are ])aid.” This law continued in force until 1897, when a statute modeled 
somewhat after the alien contract labor law of the United States was enacted apjdi- 
cable solely to iiumigratiuu from the United States under the interpretation ot the 
llnul clause, as will bo seen below. 'I'his was amended in 1898 and in 1900, and, 
together with its amendiuonta, is described as follows by the Canadian Labor 
(ja/ette: 

Tbc act as originally in force made it unlawful tor any person, partner, or cori>o- 
ration in any wav to prepay tbc transportation or in any way to assist or encourage 
tbe im])ortatiou or iinuiigralion of any alien or foreigner into Canada, under con¬ 
tract or agreouumt, parole or special, express or implied, made previous to Ibo 
impoiiation <»r immigration of snch alien or loreiguer, to perform labor or services 
ofanv kind iu Caua(ni. It was provided, however, that nothing in tho act should 
be so*construed ns to prevent any citizen or subject of any fortdgn country tempo¬ 
rarily residing in ('anada, either in a private or official capaoity, from engaging under 
contract or otherwise persons not n^sidents or citizens of Canada to act us private 
secrotaric-s or domestics, nor any person, partnership, or corporation from engaging 
und< r contract or agreement skilled workmen in foreign countries to perf«>rm labor 
in Canada in or upon any new industry not yet established in Canada, provided that 
skilled labor for that pu'iimse could not be otherwise obtained. Nor were the pro¬ 
visions of tho act to apply to pr<)fessional actors, artists, lecturers, or singers, or to 
persons employed strictly as personal or domestic servants, li was also pr<»viaea. 
that nothing iii the act shoubl lie construed as prohibiting any person from assisting 
any member of his family, or any relative or iiersonal friend, to migrate from any 

for»‘ign country to Canada for the ]mrpose of settling hero. 

These sections of the jict have been allowed to remain as they were, with theexcep- 
tion of that part of the provision which states that tbe act shall not be construed as 
“prohibiting anv person from assisting any member of his family, or any relative 
or personal friend, to migrate to Cauada for the purpose of settlement here It 
was contended that tho words “or personal fnend K»ve unwarranted latitude to 
persons who inieht sook to evade the provisions of the act, and lor tins reason the 
house ill its ainoudiuoiit caused these words to lie struck out, thereby rostriotiiig tho 
exemptions under this lieading lo members of the family or relatives. 

A very important addition, however, as to what constituted a violation of the act 
was made in section « of tho aiiieudmeiit, whereby the promise ot employment 
throiigh advertisements, printed or imblished m any foreign country to which the 
act applied, would lie regarded as a violation. The exact wording of t>is section is 

as followSi^aji ^ violation of this act for any person, partnership, oom- 

■ nanv, or corporation to assist or encourage the importation or immigration of any 
person who resides in, or is a citizen of, any foreign country to winch this act 
anniies.bv promise of employment through advortisemeuts printed or published in 
such foreign ooantry: and any such pei-gon coming to this country in consequence 
of such an advertisoDieiit shall be treated as coming under a contract m oontom- 
plated by this act, and the iieiialties by this act imposed shall bo applicable in snob 
case: Provided, That this section shall not apply to skilled labor not obtainable in 
Canada, as provided by section 6 of this act.' 
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'I’bo original act iirovided that all contracts or a^eements nia<le in violation of 
the tenna of the act ahonld 1)0 void and of no effect. This aection of the original act 
baa boon iillowcjd to remain aa it was. 

Important chungcH have been made in the amendment to secure mjire effective 
means of enforcing the act in casoH of violation. As the act originally stood, the 
person or (company, etc.., ffmnd guilty of a violation of the act was liable to a ]>en- 
alty ol' $1,0(X), an(i tbe mode of recovery of tbisxionalty was that the same should 
be sued ibr and recovered by the attomey-ceneral of (Jauada or a person duly 
antlioriyod thereto by bim, but the luttiu* might pay the informer who had funnsbed 
the original information that the law had be<‘n \ iohited such a share of the penalties 
recovered as Ii<^ might doom reasonabl** and Just, not ex(;eeding 50 per cent, where it 
appeared that tbe rec<ivery was had in coiiNecjiieiice of the information Ihns fur¬ 
nished; but it was also expressly provided that no proceedings under the act or 
prosecutions Ibr \ iolations of it could be instituted without the consent of the attor- 
ney-goueral of tbe Dominion orsonm person duly authorized by him. 

It was c(»ntond<ul by those who sought an amendment of these provisions that 
there wore two important obstiw^les to an effective enforcement of the act under the 
metho<lof proer<l!ireand penalty as set forth. It was maintained that the neeessity 
of obtaining tbe consent of the attorney-general of Canada for the institulion of 
proceedings was a requirement which made it difficult for juirties who believed 
themselves to be suiVeiiug in eons(Mjncnce of a violation of the i\^i from linding the 
immediate means of redress. 'J be penalty being fixeil at $1,000 also bad, it was 
alleged, the tondont'y to make the courts more coiiservative in enfoicing the pro¬ 
visions of tbe act, Hud it was further believed that many cases might arise in which 
a light penalty would be quite Kuilicient. 

To romov<i tbos»' objections important provisions were imule in this session's 
amendmeut. The penalty l»is been clmugt'd from one of $1,000 to a penalty not 
exceeding $1,000 nor b*ss tliun $50. The mode of reci)very of this sum has been 
greatly simplified. A person may, with the written consent of the jtnlge of tbe court 
in which the action is intended to be bruiigbt, sue for and recover tbe amount as a 
debt in any court of mmipotent juri.Hdictiou in which debtc of like amount are now 
rei’ovored. 

This sum may also, witli the written consent, to be obtained ex ])arto, of the 
attorney-geuerai of the l^rovinee in which the i>rosee.ution is had, or of a judge of a 
superior or county court (the section of the old jwtt re(iuiriug the consent of tbe 
attorney-general of (bmuda is repealed), bo recovered under summary conviction 
before any judge, of a, county court (being a justice of the peace) or a magistrate, or 
stipendiary magistrate, or'any functionary, tribunal, or person invested, by the 
proper legislative authority, with jiowoi* to do alone snoh acts ns are usually required 
to bo done by two ormore justicesof the peace, and acting within the local limits of 
his or its jurisdiction. In these cases the sum recovered shuil be paid to tbe minis¬ 
ter of linanee and recei\er-g(uierat. 

Thus two methods are provided for tbe rec.OTery of the penalty. iJyoneitisrecov- 
ored as a debt to bei sued lor by any person who first brings an action therefor in a 
court of competent jurisdiction in tbe manner provided for; by the other itis recov¬ 
ered on summary conviction before any person or tribunal invested with power to 
do alone such acts as are usually required to bo done by two or more justices of the 
lieace. 'Hie receiver-general may in cases where action is brought for the recovery 
of a penalty, in ai eordance with these inetliods, pay, as under the old ant, to any 
informer who fnmisbos th<' original information that the law has been violated siicli 
share of tlie. ]ienalty as be deems reasonable and just, not to exceed 50 per cent, where 
it appears that tlie recovery was conB<u|ueut upon the information furnished by bim. 

.Separate proceedings may, under this amendment, as in the original act, be insti- 
tutod ibr each alien or foreigner who is a party to sneh contract or agreement. 

The provision in tbe old act making guilty of an indictable offense the master of 
any vessel who knowingly brings into Canada on such vessel and lands or permits to 
be landed from any foreign port or place any alien laborer, meohaiiio, or artisan 
who, previous to embarkation on snob vessel, had entered into contractor agrcenuuit, 
parole or special, express or implied, to perform labor or service in Canada remains 
nstit was. Tbe line for an offense iimler this section is not mure than $500 for each 
alien laborer, meehatiiiq or artisan so brought or lauded, or imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding (1 months. 

.Section 6 of the original act provided that tlie altorney-genoralof Canada, incases 
where be was sntislied that an immigrant has been allowed to land in Canada con¬ 
trary to the provisions of tbe act, might cause such immigrant, within the period of 
one year after Isuding or entry, to be taken into custody and returned to the country 
whence he came at the expense of the owner of the vessel. This part of section 6 
remains as it was, but an adtlitionnl clause, which provides that if such person enters 
from an adjoining country ho may be returned at the expense of the person pre- 
vionsly contacting for his services, has been amended so as to read at the expense 
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16. The governor in council may f^om time to time make, amend, and repeal rnlea 
and rogulationa for the bettor carrying out of the provisions of this act. 

17. The penalty for any oontraventiou of this act, or of any rule or regulation ' 
passed thereunder, where no higher penalty is expressly imposed, shall not exceed 
a fine of £50, or imprisonment, with or withoot hard labor, until payment of such 
line or in addition to snch line, but not exceeding in any case 3 months, 

18. All contraventions ot this act or of rnles or rognlations thereunder and suits 
for penalties or other moneys not exceeding £100 shall be cognizable by magistrates^ 

CANADIAN CONTKACT-LAHOR LAW OF 1897. 

Kecomiueudation for the amendment of the contract-labor law of the United States 
will ho aided by a. comparison with the rec/ont legislation of Canada, the only ccnin- 
try that has followed the example of the United States in this phase ol legislation, 
'fiio Canadian act of 1897 is nut a general act, but is merely In the nature of a n^tal- 
iatory enactment <lirecte<l against the IJnite.d States. An act of 1886 made spotdal 
]»rovkion encouraging the assistance of immigrants as laborers by providing that 
any moneys advanced to tlioni should l>e recovered according to the terms ol the 
contract after landing in Canada, and also that every immigrant who in consider¬ 
ation of money advanced as for saitl engagements binds hiniKoll to outer the service 
of any employer in Cauada on his arrivu-l there in any capacity, and to work for and 
serve* such employer in such capacity during any certain time not exceeding six 
luoutliH and at any named rate ot wages, and atterwards refuses and neglects on bis 
arrival in Cauada to perform such eiigageinent, shall be liable on summary conviction 
to U'penalty not exceeding H'2() an<l costs, and to iniprisoninent until such penalty 
and coats are ])aid.” This law continued in force until 1897, when a statute modeled 
somewhat after the alien contract labor law of the United States was enacted apjdi- 
cable solely to iiumigratiuu from the United States under the interpretation ot the 
llnul clause, as will bo seen below. 'I'his was amended in 1898 and in 1900, and, 
together with its amendiuonta, is described as follows by the Canadian Labor 
(ja/ette: 

Tbc act as originally in force made it unlawful tor any person, partner, or cori>o- 
ration in any wav to prepay tbc transportation or in any way to assist or encourage 
tbe im])ortatiou or iinuiigralion of any alien or foreigner into Canada, under con¬ 
tract or agreouumt, parole or special, express or implied, made previous to Ibo 
impoiiation <»r immigration of snch alien or loreiguer, to perform labor or services 
ofanv kind iu Caua(ni. It was provided, however, that nothing in tho act should 
be so*construed ns to prevent any citizen or subject of any fortdgn country tempo¬ 
rarily residing in ('anada, either in a private or official capaoity, from engaging under 
contract or otherwise persons not n^sidents or citizens of Canada to act us private 
secrotaric-s or domestics, nor any person, partnership, or corporation from engaging 
und< r contract or agreement skilled workmen in foreign countries to perf«>rm labor 
in Canada in or upon any new industry not yet established in Canada, provided that 
skilled labor for that pu'iimse could not be otherwise obtained. Nor were the pro¬ 
visions of tho act to apply to pr<)fessional actors, artists, lecturers, or singers, or to 
persons employed strictly as personal or domestic servants, li was also pr<»viaea. 
that nothing iii the act shoubl lie construed as prohibiting any person from assisting 
any member of his family, or any relative or iiersonal friend, to migrate from any 

for»‘ign country to Canada for the ]mrpose of settling hero. 

These sections of the jict have been allowed to remain as they were, with theexcep- 
tion of that part of the provision which states that tbe act shall not be construed as 
“prohibiting anv person from assisting any member of his family, or any relative 
or personal friend, to migrate to Cauada for the purpose of settlement here It 
was contended that tho words “or personal fnend K»ve unwarranted latitude to 
persons who inieht sook to evade the provisions of the act, and lor tins reason the 
house ill its ainoudiuoiit caused these words to lie struck out, thereby rostriotiiig tho 
exemptions under this lieading lo members of the family or relatives. 

A very important addition, however, as to what constituted a violation of the act 
was made in section « of tho aiiieudmeiit, whereby the promise ot employment 
throiigh advertisements, printed or imblished m any foreign country to which the 
act applied, would lie regarded as a violation. The exact wording of t>is section is 

as followSi^aji ^ violation of this act for any person, partnership, oom- 

nanv, or corporation to assist or encourage the importation or immigration of any 
person who resides in, or is a citizen of, any foreign country to winch this act 
anniies.bv promise of employment through advortisemeuts printed or published in 
such foreign ooantry: and any such pei-gon coming to this country in consequence 
of such an advertisoDieiit shall be treated as coming under a contract m oontom- 
plated by this act, and the iieiialties by this act imposed shall bo applicable in snob 
case: Provided, That this section shall not apply to skilled labor not obtainable in 
Canada, as provided by section 6 of this act.' 
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or pc'fwonal friend, to inij^rate from any foreign eonntry to Canada for tbo pnrp<«e of 
Rettlenient bore. 

6. The attorney-general of Canada, in oaae he ahall ho satisfied that an immigrant 
bas been allowed to laud in Canada contrary to the prohibition of this act, may 
cause 8U(*h immigrant, within the period of one j ear after landing or entry, to be 
taken into rnatoci^ and returned to the country whonce he came, at the expense of 
the owner of the importing vessel, or, if he entere<l from the adjoining country, at 
the expense of the person previously contracting for the ser\ieoH. 

7. Tiio receiver-general may pay to any informer who furnishes original informa¬ 
tion that tile law has been violated such a share of the penalties recovered as lie 
deems reasonable and just, not exceeding 50 per cent, where it appears that the 
recovery wns liad in consequence of the information thus furnished, 

8. No iirocetMlings under this act, or proseontions for violation thereof, shall be 
instituted without tJio consent of the attorney-general of Canada, or some person 
duly authorized hy him. 

9. This act sliall apply only to such foreign countries as have enacted and retained 
in force, or as enact and retain in force, laws or ordinances applying to Canada of a 
character similar to this act. 



APPENDIX TO CHAITEIt III, PART II. 

WAGES OF GARMENT MAKERS IN THE PHILADELPHIA TRADE. 

[Tho following: special report, pr<>pare<l by Miss Helen Marotand Miss Carolimi L. 
Pratt, t(.t accompany the investijration of the elotliin^ tnule, waa rec’eived too late for 
insertion at the i)rop('r i)laee in this volume. It is inserted at this jatint, an<i shows 
Mpeeially the influence of country competition iiiam the wajtes of garment workers 
in the city of Phila<lelpliiu.] 

In general, the same system of manufacture of men’s ready-made clothing prevails 
in Philadelphians does in Chicago and New York, and in "the United States as in 
Englami.^ Reaxly-ina<le clottung is contracte<l out and miul<‘ uji in shops of varying 
sizes, which are cljissed in the factory inspector’s re|)ort. ns “sweat shops.’’ 

It is the jairpose of this report tti deal with wages and other conditions of employ¬ 
ment. We shall descrilK! the systems of mannhu-ture and the ])o8ition of the 
contractors only so far as these hear ujion the former. 

In giving the rates of wages jiaid in Phihulelphia to the makers of men’s clothing, 
we present figures which ar<' similar to those of other cities, hut the unusual feature 
of tlie Philadelphia trade is the effect of the isaintry work (i. e., the manufacture of 
reaily-made clothing in villages anil on farms) uimn the wages of the town worker, 
whicli we undertake to show. As the highest grade of ready-made work is not sent 
to the country, and as the lower grade is confined to the foreign iiopulation in the 
cityj our report deals with this class—that is, the class represented by a $16 suit at 
retail and all clothing which sells at a price lower than that. 

According to the factory insiioctor’s report of 1900, there are 0,774 men and women 
employoil in Ptiiladclphia in the manufacture of coats, vests, and trousers. This 
total includes ready-made and custom work and summer clothing. Tho total is 
greatly in excess of the actual tiumlwr employeil, as tlie factory inspcictors are 
required to revisit shops whenever the location Is changed, and in this way are apt 
to duplicate the numner of employees. Their total is greatly in excess of our 
estimate, also, because we have considereil separately the ready-made and custom 
work. It is on this liasis that tho laltor unions are organized, makers of ready-made 
clothing subdividing their unions into Vest makers. Trousers makers, and Coat makers. 
The tailors, or makers of custom clothing, unite in one body as .lourneymen tailors. 

It was as difficult to obtain accurate statements as to numbers engagetl in the trade 
from the union officials as from the inspector’s rejmrt, as their written records do 
not extend beyond the members of the union. The walking delegate of the Vest 
Makers’ Union had ground for his estimate as the jmrt of the trade lie represents is 
BO closely organizcnl. He had upon his books 500 members, and stated that there 
were not more than SO outside of the organization. Our observation bore out this 
testimony, for out of 112 vest makers whom we interrogatexi as to whether or not 
they belonged to the union only 5 replied in the negative, altliough every effort was 
made to include both union and nonunion shops. The union estimate for the whole 
trade for 1900 was 3,6B0, including cutters, while the inspector’s estimate was 0,774, 
exclusive of cutters. Not accepting the union estiinato unqualifiedly, and on the 
other hand not wholly rejecting the fiutory inspector’s figures, but basing our 
calculations on both and on our observation, it is safe to say roijghly that the makers 
of men’s ready-made clothing in shops number lietwcen 4,000 and 5,000 people. We 
accepted the testimony of 261 of these workers relative to their wa^s. 

Unsatisfactory as the above result is as to numbers, we could secure no figures 
relating to the number of country workers. The manufacturers of Philadelphia 
rmeatMly asserted that they sent 75 per cent of the work to country contractors. 
We could obtain no other testimony worth considering. The factory inspector’s 
report does not indicate whether the shops reported in country districts are manu¬ 
facturing for Philadelphia. We accepted the testimony of 73 of these people work¬ 
ing in shems and 38 working in their own homes. 

We endeavored to make our cases typical, and rejected such statements as were 
shown to be influenced by conditions peculiar to the persons interviewed. We gave 
out no printed forms to be fllled in by the workers, but each person was carefully 
questioned. 
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Besides individual statements, we secured written statements from 60bity contract¬ 
ors. Many of these we found to Iw incomplete or false when we attempted deduc¬ 
tions as to profits, and therefore were obliged to reject all but 15. These 16 state¬ 
ments cover the wages of 227 employees. We accepted also the testimony from 9 
country contractors, 4 of whom “farmed out” theirwork. In these four shops only 
the wages of tlie pressers could be used for a comparison, as the wages for operator, 
baster, and finisher arts represented in the pri<re paid to an individual home worker. 
The remainingS shops, including the pressers in the other 4, represent the wages for 
129 employees. As will he found upon reference to our tables, we have kept the 
contra<!tors’ statements aej)arate from those of the individual. 

The wages varied greatly in the city shops, while in the country they were so 
nearly identical for the same class of work that we only obtained repetitions beyond 
a certain point. For example, there were 27 shops in Egg Harbor, all of which were 
coat shojis, all used the same system, and the w^es in each class of workers were 
about the same. After questioning the workers in four shops and talking to their 
respective employers, we thought the testimony soflficient upon which to base our 
statement. 

The following tables include the shop workers who were employed in the making 
of coats, vests, and trousers, as operators, pressers, basters, ana finishers. 



Aierage wage oj garment v'orl'ers. 
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It will I)e ne{;easary to explain the difference in the orga:iization of shops in town 
and cotmtry. The shops which we visited, and which we believe are typical of the 
country trade, are located at Egg Harbor, New Jersey, and in Montgomerv and 
Bucks counties. Pa., where the bulk of the work is done. There are 27 idiops at ilgg 
Harbor, all coat shons and all organised practically the same way. The others in 
Pennsylvania are all outgrowths of the “farming out” system. These latter are 
isolated, and therefore the organisation is more independent and often not well 
worked out; or else it corresponds to town work, which influence can be directly 
traced, either to one or two employees upon whom the contractor depends, and who 
had learned their trade in town, nr to the contractor himself, who had lione the same. 

The work of the ojierator is the same in the country and town shops in that it is 
confined to machine work, though the division of the work is somewhat different. 
The city coat ojx'rators, working iiiecework, as they do in some shops, have their 
work arranged foi'them in “teams,” each mendier of which confines himself to the 
stitching on a certain jiart of the gannont. This makes a gain in number jiroduced, 
but each member of the team is more nr lees limiteil in what he can do by what the 
others in his team lan accomplish. This latter consideration i.s one of those upon 
whicli tlie organizes! coat makers arc liaaing their demand for week work. They 
explaiiKsl that, while the jiiecework offered opiiortiinities foi’ higher wages to the 
rapid workers, they were hampered by the inability of the lessnipiil workers in their 
team. Jn week work, however, those classed ;us first o]xirators, itecording to the 
number iirodnced, receivi* this higher wage. The wi*ek-work system throw's the 
responsibility of dividing tlie work so that everyone is kejit busy upon the con¬ 
tractors. 

The team work is a mor<> serious consideration with the coat makers than with the 
vest and i ron,sers inakers, Uicauseacoat iwlmifH of so much finer <li vision of labor. 
While tlie teams in vests and trousers number never more than H, mid usually only 
2, and inany shops organized as piecework wdthout teams at all, the coat ojnirators 
work in teams of never less than 3. 

In the country, week work is the rule, but even where piecework is used the objec¬ 
tionable feature of team work has not troubled the workers. 

But the most, striking difference between the country and town shops is that the 
oiierators in the town slioiis are invariably men and in the country slioiia they are 
women. This latter has been made jiossible by the intniduetion of steam or electric 
jiower to siiperseile foot iiower in the country. At Egg Harbor few shops use font 
power, and in Montgomery and Bucks counties, where the shops are younger, foot 
(lower is not in use at all. The (iresenee of men in tlie country slio))s as operators 
almost always iiidieates, in the table, a aho]i run by foot (rower. Tlie exceptions to 
tills are to be found in the two American coat o]ieratora who gave tlieir wages as $12 
[ler week. These two men were in the 8ameBho(>, were originally from the city, and 
the inference was that they furnished, Ixjsides their work, tlie knowledge alioiit the 
elotliing industry iie('es.sary to ttie sueeessfiil o(ieration of the shop. Tlie sliop is 
organized very mueti as the city sliops are and shows the influence of tliese two men. 

Pressers in the city are exidusively pressers, and the basters, wlio are usually women,' 
baste. In many of tlie country Htio[iB those who (iress are tlie under (iressers and 
liasters as well. In these shops when a consignment of goods is ready for 8hip{>ing 
all of the men in tlie sliop drop their ottier work and do the final pressing. 

In the I'ountry sho(is all ef the “felling” is given to outside women. What finijih- 
iiig must ho done during the process of making up the coat is done by tlie basters 
and under (iressers. AH wliom we have classified in tlie country s1io(ih as “finishers” 
are outside workers. J n the city Hho[is there arc always some women finishers work¬ 
ing in the sli 0 () 8 . These women do the felling as well as finishing. There are 
besides many outside finishers who only fell the work as they do in the country. 

The “fariniiig-out” system relievt* the contractor of all reB(>nnBibility asto organi¬ 
zation. Contractors farm out exclusively or have sho[is for the better class of work 
and farm out the chca[xist grades. They have a building for handling, storing, and 
(iressing the goods. The coats, vests, and trousers, are distributed about the country 
among the villagers and farm peo[)le and called for later in the week. The worker 
is ex[^cted to finish the garment, except the buttonholes. The pressers retained in 
the miop are for incidental pressing rather than for pressing tne whole garment, 
•except where a different arrangement is made with the workers, and then all of the 
pressing is done inside. 

To understand how and to what extent the country work affects the wages of city 
garment makers, we must consider, first, wages for Uie country liome workers. The 
comparison of wages lietween town and country workers in shops is a fair one, because 
they are all using tlie opixirtiinity to make garments as a means of livelihood. On the 
contrary, the country home workers ore usually Bim[)ly supplementing other earn¬ 
ings. They are farmers’ wives and daughters and tliose of fann laborers. They 
make clothing in the intervals of liousework and farinwork, for most of them help in 
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the haying and harvesting. To show how little a matter of business it is with these 
farm peoide, it is possible to make a comparison of output between workers in a shop 
and the same contractor’s employees outside. The weekly output of trousers made 
hy 22 i)eople working inside was 900, while that of 50 families outside was 500; M 
average ol 40.9 per individual for the former and of 10 for the latter—too great a dif¬ 
ference to bo accounted for on the ground of advant^ of factory methods over home 
work. Our average number of all garments, including coats, vests, and trousers, for 
each family per week, based upon the testimony of 38 home workers, is 16.3. That of 
one of the largest country contractors is 12.7 per week per family. Owing to the fact 
that none of the contractors whom we interviewed made all 3 garments inside the 
shop, it is impossible to offset these figures by an average output per individual from 
any one shoj). But taking 1 typical coat and 1 vest and 1 trousers shop and averaging 
the output, we get 31.7 garments per individual for 1 week. 

At the most, then, the output is only one-half of that of shop workers. This shows 
how Infrequently the work is the principal occupation of these women. Yet, owing 
to the immense number engaged in it, the volume of work assumes very large pro¬ 
portions. Isolated as these people are and remote from the contractor, they must 
accept his rate of payment offered through the driver who delivers the goods. 

miere the sliop replaces the farming-out system, the employees are drawn from 
tliese same farmers’ families, and a low standard of wages, infiuencsd hy the home 
earnings, prevails throughout. One would expect these 8hoi> earnings to be greater 
than the home earnings, first, because the grade of work is higher, and, indeed, the 
contractor’s principah reason for bringing the work into shops is the increasing 
demand fora higlier gratio of work, lienee his clo.ser supervision; and second, because 
of the lietler opportunity which a worker has of making a bargain when associated 
with other workers, whether or not they are joined together through organization. 

While collecting the material from the country home workers we foresaw the desir¬ 
ability of making such a comparison. But the country jieople were so unused to 
thinking of their work as a regular employment that their answer as to how many 
gimnents they could make in a tiay, working steadily, were mere guesses, and many 
of them would make no estimah' al all. Four trousers makers answered the question 
as follows; One, with the heip of a daughter, actually made 10 pairs jier week, but 
claimed that she could make 4 pairs jier day or 24 pairs per week if she gave all her 
time. She received on an average per jiair 13 cents, which is a cent and a half lielow 
our average for country home workers on trousers. This would give her and her 
daughter together a weekly wage of $3.12. Two other women, while making but 6 
jiairs iwr week, claimed that each wuld, without help, make 2 pairs per day, or 12 
jiairs per week. One of them was paid at the rate of 11 cents and the other at the 
rate of 19 cents, which represent the extremes of rates given us. Thus the one could 
make per week $1.32 ancf tlie other $2.38. This statement of rates does not hy any 
means represent the difference in grade of work. The 11 cents shows the extreme 
to which a contractor may go, if he is so disposed, when dealing with isolated people. 
The statement which puts the best light upon the wages of the country home worker 
was from a woman who said that, wliilc she made only 11 pairs per week, she could 
make, unaided, 4 pairs per day, or 24 (lairs per week. She received the best grade 
given out liy her contractor, and was jiaid 18 cents per pair. This would have given 
her a wage of $4.32. We could not use the few answers which were given us by the 
coat makers; and while the vest makers gave estimates, we found no vest makers 
working in shops with whom a comimrison could be made. However, answers from 
8 vest makers show that they could make on an average 34.8 vests per week. The 
average rate for all is $0,104, which would give an average weekly wage of $3.82. 

'The highest wage paid in the county shops to women is $9 per week, and the 
lowest $2.75, tlie average being $5.22. 'This includes coats and trousers shops both 
in the farming-out districts and at Egg Harbor. A more helpful comiiarison, per¬ 
haps, would Iw between the statements of country home workers on trousers given 
above and the wages paid in a trouserB shop in the same district. The women 
operators in this shop are paid by the piece, and the average is $6 per week. They 
are all skilled operators, 9 in number, with slight variation in wages. 

Imperfect as is this material regarding the possible wages of home workers, it is 
safe to draw the conclusion that there is a slight advantage to those who work in the 
shop. 

The country contractors working in shops save in the cost of production oyer city 
contractors in the employment of women operators in the place of men. It is diffi¬ 
cult, on account of the different division of labor in the country and city shops, to 
m^e in this connection a close comparison of wages. 


Average city wages: 

Coat operators, male... 
Vest bastera, temale... 


Average country wages; 
tlO. 72 Coat operators, female 
6 .69 Coat basters, male.«•.. 


te.84 

7.7» 
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It will be seen, however, that the women coat operators in the country who get 
the highest wages pwd women receive $6.34, and that the city women basters on 
VMtfl are receiving $6.69. Here we find women in the city engaged in a lower class 
of work and receiving liigher pay than the women in the country who are doing the 
high^t gi^o of work. If we now take the highest grade of workers among the men, 
that IS, the operators in the city and tlie basters in tlie country, we find that the 
oiJorahjrs in the city receive an advance of n^rty $3 over the country coat basters; 
but part of the advance must be attributed to the greater skill required in operating. 

Reference to the above table will show what would be the eifect upon rates of 
wages if women were to enter into competition with men in the city ti^e. If the 
vest bastere, with an average wage of $6.69, should offer their services even at a con- 
Huierahle incre4i6e over their present wages as skilled coat operators the rate of 
waps for ojierating coats would he reduced. 

f'o far neither tlie Jewish women in the trade nor the Americans have come into 
direct competition with men operators, although American girls are operating in 
Home of the shops in connection with wholesale houses, and in the shops which 
undertake the highest grades of ready-made garments. 

It has liecome possible for women to enter the trade as operators just so far as the 
shops have adopted steam or electric jxiwer, which has been done with a few oxcep- 
Uons in the country. This has taken place to some extent in the city, and yet. the 
largest manufacturer of ready-made clothing in Philadelphia recently advertised for 
women operators, having ojiened a shop which the firm expected would form the 
nncleuH of a larger factory to be built later. Although trade was dull, they had 
almost no answers, and such as they did have were from girls not sufliciently skilled 
to be mreptable. 

The city contractors, tlirough the year, fill in the deficiencies in seasonal orders 
sent to the country. The average price paid city contractors is slightly higher than 
the pri<*e paid for country work. If we now take the total wages involved in 
making u garment, rather than the averages paid the different classoH of workers, or 
the total average for the trade, we can inakea clearer (;onii)ari8on in the costs of 
manufacture so fur us wages are coiK*emed. 


A verage <mt in wages jter garmerU. 


To <‘Uy contractors: 

CrtHtii. 

VofiU. 

Trousers. 


90.m 

.213 

.207 


To country contractors: 

Coats. 

Vesta. 

Trousers.. 


90.287 

.116 

.1S8 


The largest item of expense, outside of wages, for the city contractor is his rent, 
wliich is offset by the freiglit charges in the expenses of the country contractor. 
The few other exjienses are easily balanced. It is evident that the lower cost of 
jiroduction caused by lower rates of wages lias‘drawn the bulk of what is known as 
“seasonal work” to the country, leaving only the “rush-order work” for thecity con¬ 
tractor, who is near at hand. The effect of dividing tlie trade between tlie (oiintry 
and city has been to reduce the annual income of the city garment maker through 
shortening the working year rather than by altering the rate of wages. It is this 
short season and irregularity of employment which is ulanning to the city worker. 
It is doubtful whether it is possible to speak at all of a “season” of work at the 
present time in Philadelphia. During the winter and summer tlie work is lieavier 
than in the spring and fall months, but even then it is fitful. Unemployment is not 
Iieculiar to the Pliiladelphia trade, hut in other cities there is a defined “slack” and 
“busy” season, which can with some certainty be counted upon. The table on page 
711 sliowB the actual loss in weekly income through irregularity of employment 
throughout tiie year. The average rate of weekly wages for all classes in the city is 
f8.50, the average number of weeks is 28, and the average weekly income through¬ 
out the year is $4.41, making a loss of 48 per cent through unemployment. 

Contrasting this with the country shop work as given in table on jiage 711, where 
the rate of wages is the more serious feature to the employee, the loss in wages through 
unemployment reaches only a little over 16 per cent. The average wage for all 
classes, excepting finishers, is $6.20, the weeks 44, and the average weekly income 
'throughout the year is $5.18. 

The low-water mark which the annual income of the garment makers has reached 
in town, taken in conjunction with the rates of w^es paid in the country, explains 
why the city contractor can no longer offer competition successfully. In the United 
States Special Beport on the Slum Districts of Great Cities made in 1893 the average 
rate for all workers in the Philadelphia district was $8.68. D^e part of the city 
reported covered the territory where is found the greatest numter of sweat shops, 
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and from where we drew the bulk of the material here reiwrted-^ The commia- 
Bhmer’s report included men aud women eng^ in apiculture, the fieheries 
and mining,” ‘‘professional,” ‘‘domesticand iiersona service, tradomd tr^spir- 
tation,” “manufacture and mechanical industnes, housewives and at work, and 
“scholars and at work.” The same report shows for tlie same district an average 
loss in time of 2.9 months. A comparison with the wages and time of the rannent 
workers for this locality shows that the income of these people is already lielow the 
average in their own neighborhood. , 

We have not yet spoken of the lower cost of living in the country, which, of 
course is fundamental and can not better be shown than through comparative rent¬ 
als of’the same class of workers. The average rent iiaid by the city worker is 
*8.96 per month, based upon 180 answers to our ijiieation. The families average hye 
THireons and ocr.upy three rooms. Out of 84 country garment workerH /)! own their 
own homes, and S3 pay an average monthly rent of $4.59 for a whole house. 

The part of the city trade consideretl here is practically confined to Russian Jews, 
if we except the cutters ami women who “finish” in their honies. The cutters are 
American and most of the women referred to are Itahaiis. Out of <wer 100 shops 
which we visited, we found only 2 owned by Italian eontrmitors. The rest were 
Jewish. The operators who were working in Isttli of these shops were Italians, tlie 

pressers were Jews, and the others were lioth Jews and Italians. . 

Of the 261 whom we questioned as to nationality, 237 were Jews, 20 were Italians, 
and 4 were Americans. Of the 20 Italians, 16 were wonien fimshers. The average 
number of years these |>eople had liveil in the Unite<l Htaten, based 
answers, was 9. The lowest time was Ij years and the highest 30 years. Out ol a 
total of 50 women finishers working in shops, 33 were Jewish, 13 were Italians, 


and 4 were Americans. , , 

In the country districts of rennsylvama the garment workers are Americans, some 
of whom can bo further distinguished as “ I’entisylvama Diiteli.’ in New Jereey 
they are Americans and Gornian'Anieri<»nH. It seems necessary to latter 

distinction as many of them 6l>eak German among tliemsel yes. Both the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Dutch and these Americans of German parentage are clannish ptiople, hut there 
is no evidenee of a lower standard of living tluui among tlicir American neiglitsirs. 
In spite of this, it is these iieople and their American co-workers wlio are accepting a 
lower rate ol wages tlian tlie Jews in tlie city. In some oases tliese country iieoplc 
comjilained bitterly of the wages they received, hut we found no siieli discontent as 

It is remarkable in consideration of tlie foregoing that tlie infiueime of the four local 
Philailelphia unions—tlie two Coat Makers, Vest Makers, and Pants Makers—lias 
extended so far as it has. They liave within the past 2 years shown an mcreiised 
activity owing to their affiliation with the United Garment Workers of America. 
confidence in tlie label has been of slow growtli, liecanse it lias not, in tlieory, api>ealed 
to tlie men as individuals. But a demand for the laliel lias recently come from mpu- 
facturers, which lias caused a unionizing of shops and increased the memberahip (if 
the organization. Tlie manufacturers have lieen forced into this jiosition tlmmgh 
what seems to be a growing demand from small towns in Pennsylvania and the West 
for 1 fl holed gc^ods 

Previous to 1900 the coat and tivjUHers makers were liopelessly disorganized. Hince 
then the coat makers have ojieued an office and are holding regular meetings, and 
have in some shops effected a change in tlie system of work. They have not yet, 
however, lieen able to increase their rateof wages. The trousers makers have ancoin- 
plislieil nothing as a whole, hut have prevented in individual sliojis a reduction in 
wages. In many of the shojw where coats and trousers are made the operators are 
still obliged to furnish their own sewing machines. , ,, , . 

The vest makers, through all discouragements, have held their men togettiw. 
They have secured steam or electric power in all but a few of the aliops, have 
eneil their day of lalior, and are generally maintaining union rates of wai^. These 
rates for vesta correspond exactly with the averages obtained m our invMtigation. 

The country shops are also beriming to feel the pr^ure of the manufacturer, but 
the workers themselves show little interest in organization. In one section of the 
country, where a religious sect, the Mennonih*, predominate, there is such a strong 
objection to the union that the contractors have as yet bwn unable to prevail upon 
their employees to form one. At Kgg Harbor the union has been fonn^ 
enough for a few of the workers to realize the value to themselves of or^^ization; 
that there is a possibility along the line of wages of improving their conditioi^ 

the union need not be entirely for the benefit of the contractor. Although the 
union is growing, there is little of what is known as lalxir a^tation. 

The first consideration of the union in the city has lieen that of hours, ine tend- 
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encv of the piece-rate syeteiu to demoralise houra of labor is as true in the garment 
traae as in other industries. On the other hand, in wet^k work it is less difficult to 
maintain a normal working day. It was found that the creation of p^lic sentiment 
among the workers for shorter hours was a slow process, so that latterly the policy 
of the unions has been to institute such reforms as would make a long day impossible 
or unprofitable. The vest makers have made it impossible in the union shops by 
demanding steam or electric power. Closing off the power at the end of the day 
prevents operators from working overtime, which in turn ends the day for all others, 
as they are dependent upon the oiieratorfor their supply of work. The coat makers, 
owing to the greater complexity of a coat, have found it difficult to arrange a piece- 
rate system which woulil he ai>i)licable to all shops. They are now demanding the 
week-work system, which besides regulating rates of payment will control the length 
of the d^. The trousers makers have Is'cn so far too weak us a Ixidy to affect the 
traile. The piece-rate system, which is univi^raal, is probably due to the will of the 
contractors rather than to any concerted action of the men themselves. 

Although we received iinsatislactory answers to our question as to the length of the 
day, our figures show in the tables aiqumded that the trousers makers are working 
on an average 11.5 hours, while the cunt and vest makers average only 10. Using 
the figures relatively, we believe they contain a bit of truth. That is, the trousers 
makers work longer hours than either of the other two classes. 

Wo have contrasted the systems of city ami country work, the rates of wages, and 
certain influcm^es affecting wages. It rmnains for us to S])eak of the most striking 
contrast between the shni>a in and outside of the city; the j)rcsem* of strain in the 
one and its nbseuci' in the other. The difference is not wholly ilue te the greater 
intensity of city life, but also h> the econonne conditions which we have lieen con¬ 
sidering. This strain or intensity which is so markcsl a feature of the city shop is 
due to the comjietilion whiidi restdts from an overfull lnl>or market; to the compe¬ 
tition of contractors, who are not only hiilding against eac.h other for the rush work, 
but are constantly striving for the seasonal work, which goes to the country at a lower 
figure than city wages and rents will ))crmit; and lastly to the piece-rate and “task” 
systems. These three elements—competition among workers, coinjietition among 
contruidors, and piece-rate and task systems—contribute to a strain which seems to 
reach the limit of eniluraiice during busy se:isons. 

There is apparently no dearth of workei's in the country, hut they are less ilepend- 
ent on their earnings and their ex|)cnses are more remote. Nor is there a total lack 
of comi)etition between country contractors. But that the consignments o! goods are 
larger and much leas freipienl than those to city contractors, reduces the possibility 
of targaining with those who make the consignments, and limits the competition 
among the. country eoutraclors themselves. 

The. I'oiuitry workers gave us no impression of fighting for the wherewithal to live. 
It seemed to come with comparative eii.se ami along with it a good time in a mild 
way. It is hanlly necessary to say that the condition and situation of the ))lace of 
work, which are large factors in the comfort of the employees, add to the balance 
already placed in favor of the country eontnndor as an employer. There are no 
plumbing arrangements, and hence none to get out of order. The pressure of work 
IB never too great to allow for a “eleaning-np” time. There is plenty of space to 
build in and, therefore, the awful evil <if overerowding is never felt. The shops are - 
usually separated froiii other buildings, which iwlmits of plenty of fresh air. 

liELKN Maiiot. 

Caboline L. Pkatt. 


PHILAnELFHiA, ikplcmber 1, 1901. 
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Wages of 36 operators on trmisers —Continued. 
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COUNTRY HOME WORKERS. 

Woffes of 9 coat makns. 


Nationality. 

Sex. 

Number 

who 

help. 

Average 
number 
of pieces 
per week. 

n 

r>i 

2ii 

IS 

f> 

a 

IS 

ft 

Average 
price per 
piece. 

Wage per 
woet. 

Anu*ri(‘an. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

1 

jo.a) 

.28 

.19 

.22 

.25 

.23 

.17 

.19 

.15 

S3.85 
1.64 
0.27 
6.06 
, 3.25 

1.38 
1.30 
! 8.42 

.80 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

2 

1)0. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Total. 


9 F. 





Avenig*'. 


1S.« 

.220 

2.992 





of JO Witt nuikertt. 


Aim'rifjin_ 

iHi . 

!)(> . 

I)(.. 

Do. 

Di».... 

Do. 

Df‘. 

Do. 

Dt». 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

J>o. 

Do. 

Total... 

Avcragi- 


F 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F 

F 

F. 

F. 

F 

F. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.■55 

26 

17 

13 

30 

:k) 

35 

17 

23 

12 

10 

n 

26 

14 

13 

17 

so. 10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.09 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.14 
.12 
.12 

*3.60 

2. .50 
1.70 

1.30 
3.00 

3. OO 

3.60 
1.70 

2.30 
1.08 
1.00 
1.10 

2.60 
1.96 
1..56 
2.04 

10 F. 







20.4 

.104 

2.108 


Wagcfi of IS iToiMerH mohrut. 















































































T’AKT IV. 


GlllNESK AND JAPANESE LAUOll IN THE MOUNTAIN 
AND PAGIFK’ STATES. 


I'KRI’AKEl) UNDER THE DIRKCmON OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
tXIMMISSION 

B» 

THOMAS F. TURNER. 
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ALIEN LABOR IN MOUNTAIN AND PACIFIC STATES.' 


INTRODIH'TION. 

The problem of Am.'itic oon^xititioii is one in which the people of the Bast have 
felt but little interest. It has been a matter of pojmlar belief that Chinese and 
Japanese competition aifocted only the laboring classes of the Pacific coast. The 
error of this will, I think, conclusively appear from an examination of the data 
herewith submitted. Every Asiatic who finds employment in the United States, 
whether on the Pacific or Atlanti<! coa.st, displaces an American laborer; and while 
the baneful influence of coolie competition is mort> noticeable upon our Western 
coast, it is certain to have its eif«<!t ntam the lalmr of the entire nation. 

The Chinese colony in the city of San Francisco is a perfect beehive of busy 
industry. Xho problem of cheap living has been solved by this peculiar race. 
Among the lower and common laboring classes, such as are engaged in agricul¬ 
tural pursuits, the cost of bring has been reduced to the minimum and the wages 
paid are much less than any white laborer can live irpon. The Chinese coolie and 
common laborer seems from instinct to be able to adapt hiiaself to conditions 
under which no white laborer can live. In many instances, especially in a^- 
cultural pursuits, coolie labor has absolutely displaced white labor in the Pacific 
coast States. Hundreds of faiitories and workshops in the city of San Francisco 
are in full operation, employing thousands of Chinese ojieratives, who are manu¬ 
facturing boots and shoes, brooms, men’s clothing, shirts, shirt waists, ladies’ 
skirts, and, indeed, garments of all kinds, that find their way not only into West¬ 
ern but Eastern markets as well, displacing in many instances the products of our 
Eastern workshops and factories. So that, as stated, this (juestion is not one 
which interests the Pacific States alone, but which is of vital concern to the 
lalxiring interests of the entire nation. 

In discussing the effect upon the white race of Asiatic invasion, the distin¬ 
guished writer. Sir Henry Wrixon,of Melbourne,says: “The United States,the 
newest and vastest of nations, where all the social problems of the sons of men 
are cast in the crucible of experience, has not dealt so effectively, so far, with the 
question of Mongolian or Asiatic invasion as have Australia and New Zealand.” 
But when it is realized that the displacing of white laborers in California, Ore- 
giin, and other Pacific Coast States affects industries as far east as the Atlantic, 
Congress will learn that the (luestion is not a local one. 

MANUFACTURING AND OTHER INDUSTRIES IN CHINATOWN, SAN 

FRANCISCO. 

During my investigations in San Francisco I endeavored to secure information 
respecting the number of operatives employed in the various lines of manufacture 
in Chinatown. So far as I could ascertain, no reliable data had been compiled on 
this suWeet. One of the chief characteristics of tho Chinese race is secretiveness 
in all affairs pertaining to their business. All inquiries at their stores, manufac¬ 
tories, and places of business were met with tho ever-ready response, “ Me no 

Through courtesy of the Hon. F. B. Meyers, commissioner of the bureau of labor 
statistics of the State of California, arrangements were mode whereby the heads 
qf the various manufacturing and other industrial establishments m Chinatown 
were subpoenead to appear at the labor commissioner’s office and give testimony 
upon the subjects under inquiry. A large numlier of witnesses were examined, 
and the data herewith submitted are, I believe, complete and reliable. 

In many instances it was impossible to secure accurate information as to the 


1 The followitig report was made in May, 1000, one month before the Chinese inspection serv¬ 
ice was transferred from the customs service tothe Bureau of Imnugratton. Certain references 
to the conflict of adthorlty with customa ofllrerB should be read with this correction in view. 
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number of oi)eratives employed in the variouB manufacturing establishments, as 
the operatives would, ujjon the least signal of the approach of mysell' and those 
assisting in the investigations, disappear from the workshops through innumer¬ 
able doors lief ore we had time to count their number. In a majority of instances, 
therefore, wo simply counted the number of sewing machines in each place, allow¬ 
ing one operative for each machine, which is certainly a conservative basis for 
the tables submitted below. 

Nearly all of these sowing niaidiines are operated by gasoline engines from early 
morning until a late hour at night. In walking through the streets in Chinatown 
I have frequently heard the busy, hum of hundrtsis of sewing maclunes in the 
crowded basements and factories as late as 9 and 10 o’clock at night. 

MANUFACTURE OF CIGARS. 

The cigar manufacturing business in San Francisco and other Pacific coast 
cities is completely monopdized by the Chinese. Many of the wholesale dealers 
in cigars handle the Chinese-mado cigars and pnt them upon the market as 
“white-made” and in many instances as “union-made” cigars. In a statement 

g iven to me touching this subject by Mr. Fred. W. Woscott, president of the 
igar Makers’ Union of San Francisco, that gentleman says that “fnlly one- 
third of all Chinese-made cigars are sold to the trade as the product of white 
labor.” Mr. Westcott stated further that “ were it not foi ihe Chinese monopoly 
of this industry, San Francisco, which is now one of the poorest, would be one of 
the best in the world for cigar makers.” 

There are to-day about 1,200 Chinese cigar makers in the city of San Fram-isco. 
Their shops and factories are scattered all over Chinatown, where" thisc Imsy 
toilers may be seen fr<im ('arly morning until late at niglit Inming out eigiirs by 
the hundreds of thousands. The .scale of prices paid to Chinese cigar makers 
vaiies, of course, with the ditt'ereut grades of cigars, and a'’erages from rjO pi-r 
cent to 39 per cent Inss than the unhiii prices nisin the different grades of cigars. 
White lalwr in the cigar manufacturing industry has liecn driven from the field, 
and San Francisco, instead of supporting from 2,000 to 3,000 white cigar makers 
us fonnerly, has to-day loss than :h)0 union cigar makers, who have remained to 
straggle against this lioiieless competition. 

What has been true of the cigai' iiidnstry has been and will be true of every 
industry in which American labor is met wiUi Asiatic competition. It is in 
every instance a hlmuilfuo utruagle, in which the white man must siUTender and 
go down in humiliating defeat. 

CHINATOWN INDUSTRIES SUMMARIZED. 

The following summai7 of the indu.stries of Chinatown, in San Francisco, 
includes only the principal manufacturing establishments. Thousands of Chinese 
who work for themselves as shoemakers, tailors, cigar makers, and in every line 
of industry are not included. 


Naiiu.* of iiidn«try. 

Number 
«f sew 
ing itiit- 
ehinoH. 

Numlx'r 
lof work¬ 
men. 

Average 

hours. 

Average 

wages. 











Men’s clothing. 

, :B5 


11 to 12 

l.UO 

Overallo. 

1 44^ 

43() 

11 to 12 

1.(10 


16B 



i.UO 



l,iw) 

1(1 to 14 


J,140 

2,570 






THE FRUIT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 

The fruit-packing industry has become one of the most important industries in 
California. Within the last few mouths a large number of the le^ng corpora¬ 
tions engaged in this business have consolidated under a single management. 
The testimony of the officers of a number of these companies, which was taken 
by me, disclosed that during the fruit-packing season a large percentage of the 
labor employed at the factories is Chinese. It is a fact, however, that is full of 
significance,’ that the largest fruit-packing company on the Pacific coast, the 
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Pacific Fruit Packing Comity, owned and controlled by Cbiaeee cap Mimta. 

employs more white than Cninese labor. ^ . «_ PaplntlSf 

In the testimony given by Mr. Lew Hing, prMident 9^ the f 

Company,that gentleman says that only about one-third of their help w 
the iJalance are white women and girls, who are paid from ai .«5 to per y. 
When I a.sked Mr. Lew King why it was thaj a aiine,se oonmajiy should hire 
Ain^'ricapii tiirls and women in preference toClunose, lit replied. 

The Zerictii girls and women can do the work easier, are quicker and more handy 
than the Chinese, and can do much more work; so we give it to them. 


LABORERS UPON RAILWAY LINES. 

The data herewith submitted cover all of the principal railway lines in the 
West (except those of Washington) i. e., the lines of the Orepn Railway mid 
Navigation Company—the entire Southern Pacific system west of Ogden, Utah, 
and tbe Santa Fe lines west of Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

While the railway officials were at first disposed to he somewhat relnotot 
about giving information upon this subject, as soon as assurance was given tMt 
no improper use would bo made of it and tliat no newspaper agitotion on ^ 
subject was contemplated, they gave me their entire cooperation. I was trea^ 
with uniform courtesy by the officials of each of the systems of ml^y, 

and without their assistance it would have been impossible to s««iure the mforma- 

^'Tfind thaUhere are employed upon all of the ateve lines 13 , 9.56 cimimon ^bor^ 
ers, of whom 9,475 are classified as “Americans; this number, however^ouffi 
have been greatly reduced had it been possible^ to 

(chiefly alien) whites employed upon the lines ot the Southern Pi^vific Company , 
the laiiorers upon tlin lines of Southern Pacific Company other than Asiatics an 

Mexicans huviiijr been (-Uissificd HH Aineric-ims* v u «« 

^Ah .shown in the following tabloH there are eniployea upon the above lines 
1 776 Asiatics and 2,705 alien whites, Mexicans, and Indians; 3.i pei cent of the 
entire number of employees being foreign Ixirn. As stated above, the ^“rcentage 
of the foreign-born labor as shown by these tables would be increased from 33 
ixir cent to not less than 45 per cent hito it Ixs n possible to segregate and classify 
the alien whites in the enqiloy of the Southern Pacihe Company. 


Smdhem Paeijic 


lines nnthin the Stole of Californio—Stotement showing eemmon 
laborers emphn/ed. 


Branch of BorTloo. 

Common 

laiK>rorB 

Por cpint. 

Average per 
day. 

Average 

hours. 

Transportation: 

i.sin 

m 

$3.(X) 

11) 


1.3«i 

m 

2.(« 

in 

Motive power: 

i.i.m ! 


l..'5()to2.00 

10 


25) 

'■ii 









1.1H8 

1<)() 

1.68 

ID 

Mftintonanoo of way: 

2,034 

76 

1.60 tn 2.26 

10 to 11 


317 





137 


1. oo 

If! M 


im 



in Lw 11 


3,464 

UK) 

1.36 

lOi 


hours’ work. 
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»' , * ** . ^ 

Southern Pacific lines outside iKe State of CalifdmitP—Statement shoioing common 
' laborers employed. 


Bratich of servied. 

Common 

laljorera. 

Per cent. 

Avorajfe per 
day. 

Average 

hoars. 

Transportation: - 

whites .. 

i:n 

100 

$3.00 

10 to 11 

ChinoBO . 


- . . 



JaiiaiiHSo.-. 


. 



Mexicans. 





Total ....- 

m 

riKi 

3.00 

lOto 11 

Motive power: 

Whites . 

177 

(57 

1.50 

• 11, 

Chinese. 

44 

16^ 

1.25 

10 

Japanese. 

12 

4i 

1.55 

10 

Mexicans.. 


13 

1.50 

10 

Total.-. 

3(15 

100 

1.45 

10 

Maintenance of way: 

Whites. 

i,'.m 

511 

• 1.50 

10 

Chinese. 

ittt 

4 

1.00 

10 

Japanese.-. 

m 

111 

1.00 

10 

Mexicans.j. 

a5i 

It! 

1.1X1 

10 

Total. 

2,m 

100 

1.131 

10 


Southern Pacific system, including all lines west of Ogden—Statement shouring 
common lahorm-s employed. 


Bran<’h of Mt'rvicc. 

(.Unninon 

labf)rorB. 

Percent. 

Average ixir 
day. 

Average 

hours. 

Transportation: 

Whites. 

i.;»i 

IfX) 

$3.(X> 

10 






Mexicans. 





Total. 

hXH 1 

llK) 

2.00 

10 

Motive power: 1 

Whites. 

Chinese. 

i,m' 

73 

13 

il3 

’a 

l.RO 

1.25 

1.65 

10 

10 

10 

Mexicans. 

33 

4 

1.50 

10 

Total.-. 

1.453 

10.1 

1.45 

10 

Maintenance of way: 

Twites. 

Chinese . 

Japanese. .-. 

Mexicans. 

3,090 

m 

445 

1,237 

IF) 

n 

7| 

m 

1.60 

1.00 

1.00 

l.(X) 

10 to 11 
10 to 11 

10 wii 

Total.... . 

(1,008 

lOO 

1.124 

- 104 







SUMMARY OF SOUTHERN UAOIFIU LINES. 


1 



1 Japautwe. 



Per cent 


Whites 

Chinese. 


Mexicans. 

Total, 

alien 




r 



lal)or. 

Within the State of California . 

4,9H(; 

346 

137 

377 

5,846 

16 

Outside the State of California — 

i 1,574 

1 m 

320 

883 

3.040 

i5 

AU linos west of Ogden. 

n,5(H) 

1 500 

457 

l,3(Xi 

8.886 

£6. 
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The Oregon Railway and NawgaHon Oompmjli>all line»—Statement showing 
common laborers employed as of fghtuary 17,1900. 


• 

Natioimlity. 

Number. 

--- » y - 

Niktionality. 

jNumlHjr. 


1,866 


1 243 


146 


1 120 


60 


1 160 


38 


13 


81 


108 


72 


4 


12 


3 

Bavarian.. 


' Nova Bfotianfl...-. 

4 




0 


5 


2 


7 


6 


313 


1 


1 


3 


7 


11 


1 


2 


1 





Total.j 

■ 3.181 


Comparative statement showing number of Amerierns, as compared with Asiatics 
and other aliens, employed upon lines of Ortgon Railway and Navigation 
Company. 



Nninbor j 
of rommoni 
lalx)rorH. ; 

per (Msnt. 

AvoraRej Average 
wages. 1 hours. 


1,656 

53 

$1 ai 

10 


463 

14) 

1.10 i 

10 


2 

1.10 

10 

Whiti’-M, other than AmoricAUu. 

1.060 

*1) 

1.26 

lu 


3,181 

100 


10 






Santa Fc Route, lines west of Alhugncrqm—Statement showing common laborers 
emphvyed as of January SI, 1900. 


Common i 
lalMffors.' 

Per cont.' 

A-vornge Average 
per day.i hours. 

Santa Fc Pnrijic A’uilroad Company. 





Regular employment: 

146 

31 

$2.07 

10 


317 

45 

1.10 

10 


85 

5 

1.32 

10 


IW 

1 30 

1.37 

10 

.. 


100 

1.89 

10 

Construction; 

64 

40 

1.73 

10 







40 

an 

1.26 

lU 


48 

80 

1.6? 

10 


161 

100 

1.67 

10 

Southern California Railway Company. 

Regular employment; 

832 

81 

1.60 

K) 


30 

8 

1.10 

lU 


45 

11 

i.M 

10 


307 

100 

1.61 

10 

Construction: 

20 

80 

1.64 

10 






Indians. 

7 

20 

1.25 

10 


m 

100 

1.66 

10 
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THE INDU8TBIAL OOMMIBSION:—IMMIGHATION. 


Santa Fe Route, lines west of AUnupierque—Statement showing common laborers 
employed as of January St, 1900 — Continued. 



Common 

laborere. 

Per cent. 

Average 
per day. 

Average 

hours. 

.SrtH Franr.iHco and San .hiaquiu Valley Raihtviy Giymjmuy. 

Regular employment: 

176 

100 

J1.78 

10 

















J76 

m \ 

1.78 

10 

Construction: 

422 

100 

1 2 m ’ in 














Total.K- 





422 

1(10 

2.D4 

10 


SUMMARY—SANTA PE LINES. 


WliitftH. 


Santa F« Padflo, Railroad: 

<<uiploym(!nt. 

Conbtruotioii. 

Southern (lalifoniia Rwy.: 

Rejfular employmont. 

CoDHtruction. 

San Franciaoo and San Joaquin Val¬ 
ley Rwy.: 

Regular employment. 

Conatructiou. 


140 

64 


20 


176 

422 


Total 
Per ei'iit... 


1.100 

61 


Asiatif's. Indians. 

Mexicans. 

UW 

46 


35 

4» 

30 








. 


347 

... « 

2Hlt 

16 


16 


Total. 


I Averagt' 

i per day 


W»7 

ICl 1.57 


897 

36 


1.51 


176 

422 

rfMM> 

~100 


1 7K 
2.64 

’ ' T. © 


Arorage hours per day. 

Total rogular employment 
Total construction. 


Hours. 

10 

... 1.270 
... 619 


Summary Hhounng the number and nationality^of common lalwrers employed on 
lines of Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, Scy\ithem Pacific lines xcest of 
Ogden, and Santa F 4 lines west of Albuquergue. 



Ameri* 

cans. 

Asiatics. 1 

Foreign 

whites. 

Total.'' 

JPer <iont 
foreign. 

Oregon Railway and Navigation Company. 

1.656 

463 

1,080 

8,181 

48 

Southern Pacific lines west of Ogdon a.... 

6.660 

966 

61,300 i 

e,H66 

26 

Santa Fo linos west of Albuquerque. 

1,159 

84T 

c388 

1,880 

39 

Total.-. 

9,476 

1,778 

2,706 

13,066 

33 


a It was impossible to segrogati’i the white employees on this lino according to nationalities 
There arc. no doubt,a large number of white fondipaorB Included among them. As I had no way 
of sngrogRting them into classes, I have included thorn aJl under the head of ^'Americans." 
hlfUXKau. 

c Indians and Mexicans. 

A large part of the construction work upon railway lines nijon the Pacific coast 
is let out to contractors, and, so far as I could learn, Asiatic labor is employed 
very largely upon all such new or construction work. 
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NUMBER AND NATIONALITY OF ASIATICS EMPLOYED IN MINES. 


Much to my surprise, I found that in some of tho principal mining States of the 
West no departments or bureaus of mining have yet been organized, and no 
attempt has been made to segregate the nationalities of those employed in the 
mining industry. In order to secure data whhdi I dtwired, I have resorted to 
every source from which such infonuatiou might be obtHine<l. In many iustanc'.es 
I have written to the postmasters at or near the various mining camps, and the 
data herewith submitted on this subject arc com]riled from information which I 
believe to be reafsonuhly lujcurate. 

Most of the Chinese ar(‘ employed at mining work in cither gi*avel or placer. 

Many C'liincse coiniJanics buy or leaser land, whhth is worked by Chinese miners. 
Very few, however, are engaged at <juartz mining. Most of the Chinese who are 
employed about the large mining ciamps are employed in the capacity of c-ooks 
and camp attendants. ^ 

The data <-,ompiled as of the date of January 1. 1900, indicate that in Oahtorma 
there are IGAIT) whiti^ employees and Chinese working in the mines. The 

wages tif tho Chinese range from .$1 to $1.50 per day, whereas white minors in 
th«^ same mines receive $2 to $3,150 per <lay. The hours are from U A to 10 per day. 
There are also between 3,000 and 4,000 Chines<^ cmph>y<Hl at placer mining for 
CliiiK'se c.oiiipanics and for themselves throughout the different milling districts of 
California. 

— Nafiouality, irtujes, <iml houryof miners. 


Comity. 


Amador., 
Butto .... 
t'ulaveniM.. 
DelNorto 

Eldorwto . 

FlVHllO. .. ■ 
HuniboUlt 

K-vni. 

Inyo. 

LasHfii. 

I^os Anh'rios. 
Mad»*ra- 
Mariposa ... 

Mono... 

Nevada. 

Plainer. 

PJuinafi. 


NuiulH.‘r; 

Nuinborl 

1 

Oouuty j 

wljito. l(/liinoH»* j 



. 

tw 


SiiorftinontAi.. — 

i.m 

45 

](R) 

SjinBvrnaMiuo — 


San Diopo. 

i.am 

HO 

Ran TxUiH ObiHin* 

151) 

II 

SauUi Barlmni. 

KIT) 

.50 

Rliasta . 


iUI 

Sierra. 


r,ii 

Smkiyou — . 

55 


fttamHlauK. 

71 


Trinity . 

KK) 

4K 

Tuluro. 

7(m 

IN 

Tuolumne .. 

m 

4H 

Yulja. 

7()0 

fXKI 

.5.50 







whito. Uhiueso. 


140 

300 

.WO 

10 

10 

1,701' 

500 

W)0 

15 

1,UM) 

50 

1,500 

a5u 


10,415 


75 

00 

UI8 

50 

10 

10 

‘.^4H 

45 

.5S5 


05 


3,9:g 


In addition to the above, there are Ixjtweeu a.OOO and 4,000 ClimeKO employed 
at placer mining for Chinene oomiKUiieB and for tliemKclvea throughout the dif¬ 
ferent mining districts of California. _ ^ „ 

Oremm.—t letter from the c.ommittiH) on mining and mineral resources of the 
Portland Cliamher of Commerce will explain the situation in that State. 

“ It is Impossihle to give the information desired in regard to the iiuuihm iff 
nationality of laborers employed in the mining industry in Oregon, foi the leasoii 
that there is no reliable source from which this info™atioii can he obtained. 
Oregon has no State cfliiiiuissioner ot iiiineB. or any oftcial whose duty it is to 
obtain such information. We have not the material at hand troiii which to niake 
evL an apiiroximate estimate of the number of men employed iii the mining 
tedustries of the State for the years 18H7,18»a, or 18«e. 

“As far as can ho ascertained hut few Chinese or Japanese miners are einployod 
in tt nuartzXes, hut there are a large number of Chinese who work in gravel 
and nlacer ground, most of them on their own account, and, as they keep this up 
yearVfter year, evidently make fair wages for themselves. Tho uiiiverral prac¬ 
tice in the State is to aliow 10 hours for a day s work, and wages range fioiii 
to $3 50 per day, according to locality, character of work, and skill ot the man. 
In closiim I will state that the number of men employed in the mining indiistnos 
of Oregon for the iiresent year will he probably double the number employed dur¬ 
ing the past year, and from present indioagons the field for good minors will he 
much greater in this State from now on thin ever hetore. 

“Veryrespectfully, •• j. F. Batcheldbr, 

“ Chairman Committee on Mining and Mineral Resources." 


607a -i8 
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THE INDUSTBIAL COlQUSSIOirIina»BAlJEOir. 


Arizona.—Moat of the Chinese employed in the mining indns^ in Arizona are 
employed as cooks, servants, and men of all work about the mining camps. Aa 
in Oregon and California, a number of Chinese work at placer mining on their 
own account, and the number so employed varies considerably from time to time. 

In the table given below the number of Chinese in the different towns and settle¬ 
ments in the Territory is given, with an estimated number of those who engage 
in the mining occupation: 


Town. 

Chin«H(> 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Number ■ 
em¬ 
ployed ; 
1 ftt min- 1 
ing. 

Tovn. 

Chinese 

popula¬ 

tion. 

NumlKii* 

I oin- 
; ployed 

1 at min- 
j iMgr- 


4(10 

I 75 


50 

20 


800 

f 50 


TOO 



200 

1 75 


100 

' 40 

PhtMinix . 

800 

! 100 

Solomonsville_ .. 

75 

40 


800 

150 


50 

10 


](10 

80 


100 

80 

Chloride .- . 

100 

40 

Cafl^^rando. 

100 

25 


50 

IH 


160 

fXi 



65| 


7(0 

800 








50 

80 1 


4,000 

1,27« 






ASIATIC COOLIE LABOR IN THE AORICULTUBAL INDUSTRIES OF 
THE PACIFIC COAST. 

Tho agricultural iiidustrieK of the Pacific coast States, more than the railway, 
mining, or indeed any other industry, has been made to feel the baneful effect < f 
cheap coolie competition. The passage of the so-called Chinese exclusion law in 
1882 .stopped, for the time at least, tho hordes of coolie laborers who were pour¬ 
ing into the Pacific States. 

The. Chinese who are already in tho United States have shown groat enteiTU-ise 
and thrift, and are to-day devoting their attention to the industries in which they 
Imve lieoome proprietors, such as mininij, truck fanning, etc. As a result tho 
Chinese lalwrer demands and rixjeives fairly remunerative wages; and so long as 
the exclusion law is honestly enforced this dangerous rival will be removed from 
the field of destructive competition. 

Japanese immigTatioji .—Close upon the retreat of the Chinese coolie, however, 
came the Japanese, equally menacing to the laboring interests of the country. 
Almost unnoticed, and without exciting either suspicion or alarm, has Japanese 
coolie labor crept into tho country and established itself in almost every hue of 
industry along our Pacific coast. Every vessel from the Orient that touched at 
our western ports left large numbers of these little brown toilers upon our shores. 
They were sent out in gangs to the farming and fruit-growing districts, and 
almost before the white labor of tho coast W!ks aware that this new foe was 
among them, it found its^f displaced by a new rival more dangerous even than 
tho Chinese. 

The hop and sugar-beet fields, ranches, orchards, and vineyards are to-day 
filled with Japanese laborers. Even tho Chinese laborer has been driven out by 
them, and in each of those several important fields of industry the Japanese coolie 
system is firmly established. 

The official records of tho immigration office do not show any startling increase 
in the numlier of Japanese immigrants to tho United States. For the last 5 years 
they show an average of about 2,000 Japanese arrivals each year. The total num¬ 
ber of Japaneso immigrants for the fiscal year ending June 1, 1898, was 2,280, 
about 1,500 of whom were classified us farm hands and gave as their destination 
California. The total arrivals of Japanese in .9an Francisco for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1899, were 1,667, of whom 120 were females. 

The records of the immigration office fail to account for the great hordes of 
Japanese coolies who have already secured a monopoly of the labor in the agri¬ 
cultural industries of the Pacific States. In the State of California alone there is 
to-day a great army of Japanese coolies, numbering upwards of 20,000. They do 
not colonize as do the Chinese; they are scattered ahont the State, doing work 
in the orchards, vineyards, gardens, rad hop and sugar-beet fields. 

They are more servile than the Chinee, but less obedient and far less desirable. 
They have most of the vices of the Chinese, with none of their virtues, ^ey 
underbid the Chinese in everything, and are as a class tricky, unreliable, and 
dishonest. 
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The number of Japanese coolie laborers In California to-day is greater than the 
total number of Japanese arrirals shown Iw the inunigration records at all of the 
United States ports for the last 10 years. How, then, came they among us? This 
is another Asiatic mystery. The movements, the motives, the coming and going 
of these stoical, strange Mongolians are as a closed booh to the white races. As 
with the birds of passage, to-day there may not bo one in sight, to-morrow they 
may he with us in countless thousands. 

At the present time they are coming into the United States in constantly 
increasing numbers. The immigration records for the month of March, 1900, 
show that nearly 1,000 Japanese immigranto wore landed during the month at 
San Francisco and Seattle. During the week of April 8, 1900, the arrivals 
reached the startling number of 500 at San Francisco alone, the total for 5 
weeks being nearly as great as the entire Japanese immigration for the last fiscal 


year. 

In addition to those who come through our ports, thousands more enter the 
United States illegally over the border from Canada and British Columbia. 
Touching this subject, the statement of Mr. Frank C. Solmyler, Chinese inspector 
at .San Francisco, but formerly stationed at Seattle, Tacoma, and Port Town¬ 
send, was taken. 

Mr. Scihuylcr says that it is notoriously known that large numbers of Japanese 
are constantly coming into the United States by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
from Vancouver, that they are emidoyed as contrac.t laborers niKin the railways 
and in the mines, and that it is a matter of common knowledge that the railway 
companies operating between British Columbia and the United Statem encourage 
and aid such illegal iitimigration.' 

In a statement secured from Hon. William Jones, president of the labor com¬ 
mission at Nanammo. British Columbia, that gentleman says: “ Nearlyall Chinese 
and Japanese who come to this country (British Columbia) are brought in under 
contract: but it is extremely difficult to prove the existence of such contracts." 
Mr. Jones cites an instance wliere 2(K> .lapanese cesdies were imported under con¬ 
tract to work in coal mines. He says further: “Thereisof course some smuggling 
(lout* over tho border, and larj^e nundwreof Cluuesoand Jai)ajieBe enter the Uni tod 
States in this way. It is said that the hoad(inarters of those engaged in this illicit 
IrasineSB arc at Victoria, British Columbia, and Spokane, Wash.” 

Timstigatim hy State Inlxyr himnu of Califoi uia.—About two years ago the 
sui>ject of .Japanese immigration was investigated hy the State labor bureau of 
Califoi-uia. Through the courtesy of ex-labor commissioner, Hon. E. L. Fitz¬ 
gerald, and his assistant. Hon. Cleveland L. Damra, of San Francisco, the testi¬ 
mony taken during such investigation was placed at my disposal. A large number 
of employers of Japanese labor were examined. The testimony of many coobe 
laborers was also taken. It was shown that in nearly every instance the Jaiwnese 
immigrants came into the United States in “ hands ” or “ gangs ” of 25 and upward. 

One very significant fact developed, namely, that nearly all of the coolies who 
were examined testified that they had not come to San Francisco direct, hut had 
come from the north, most of them having landed at Vancouver, British Columbia. 

It was shown that there exists in San Francisco, Seattle, and other Pacific port 
cities a system of Japanese boarding houses, the keepers of whieh act as m^dle- 
in6iL in thu procureuiont of gangs’’of cooUg laboroiv. It wan liKBWise snowu 
that these Doarding-house koci)era are in constant communication with their 
friends and relatives in .Japan, also with certain so-called immigration compames 
in that country. Upon arriving in this country the .Japanese immigrants go at 
once to one of those boarding houses, and within 3 or 3 days after arrival are sent 
out in gangs, under a boss, into the fields, orchards, and viney^ds. 

One of the witnesses at this investigation, a Mr. Kolb, a fruit grower of Pleas¬ 
anton, Cal., stated that nearly all of the labor employed in the hop and snpar- 
heet industries is Japanese, with some Chinese. Mr, Kolb referred to a notorious 
Japanese boss by the name of Sato, who, he claimed, had brought a great many 
Jamnese into the country. When asked if ho knew where Sato secured the 
Ja^nese, he replied, “ 1 do not know exactly, hut it looks to me as if he gets them 

^'^iS.'a!'b. Downing, another witness, testified that he is a resident of Pleas¬ 
anton Cal • that “he has made a business of contracting for the cultivation of 
sugar’beets, etc.; that nearly all labor employed is Japanese; that the average 
wages paid this class of labor was from 85 cents to 00 cents per day, out of which 
they board themselves.” , ™ . tt „ j 

Mr. A. C. Platt, a former member of the Pleasanton Hop Company, testified 


‘ See Mr. Schuyler’s statement. Exhibit A. 



tlmt \u> was “in favor of employing? white labor oxcUiwvely: that there is plenty 
of white labor in California to handle all of the crops, and that he withdrew from 
the company becaiifle the balance of his associates in business insisted on omploy- 
inj< Japanese coolie labor.” 

Mr. Platt also testified that uiK)n one occasion he had a conversation with the 
Japanese boss—Sato; that “ Sato wanted to take hold of the work at the ranch, 
and wanted nie to t?o in with him and get men from Japan; that the men would 
j<et only $4 or $5 a jnonth.” Mr. Platt says ho told Sato no “ didn't want anything? 
to do with that kind of hiisiness." 

There can Ix' no doubt that there are in this country hundreds of bosses of the 
Sato type, who make a business of brinj'ini? coolie laborers into the t^ountry. 
While it is extr<'mely difficult to prove that such laborers are broujjlit in under 
specific contract, the methods employed are without question as much a violation 
of the contract-labor law as if specific contracts werti imuie in eat^h instaiux*-. 

In this connetdhm reference Is made to the affidavit of the Hon. Cleveland L. 
Damm, former deputy labor (‘.ommisNioner of Califomhi, which is attached hereto 
as Exhibit B. 

.7x\eANESK IMMKIHATION COMl»ANlES. 

As has hwn staled ahovo, the Japanese bosw^s and boarding-house k(?epors in 
the TTnitcd States are in constant coiuinmiication and codperatiim with certain 
so-called innuigration (xnnpanies m Japan. These C4)m)>auies make a business of 
(jncouraging and rcc.ruiting cxkjUu immigration to the United States. Four of 
tlu‘ princ.ipal c-ompanies of this chiirac-ter are known as the “ Kosi Iinan Kawai- 
sha.” “Nihon (lashi luian Kawaislia.*’ “Hirosliina Iman Kawaisha,’* and “ Kohe 
Imaii Kawaisha.” 

A contra(d is entered into by one of these immigration c-ompanies with every 
Jajjaiiese immigrant coming to the Unitetl States. By the tiinns of the contract 
it is provided that the iniiiiigTatiou com])any shall KOimre passage for the immi¬ 
grant to the United Statt's, with nmissary passport, and tl at it shall provide for 
all his creature' comforts wliih' en route, and return hiui to Japan in i^ase of sick¬ 
ness. Fully 80 per (loiit of all tln^ Japane.se who C/ome to the United Statics are 
classified, as shown i)y t!ie reports of the iiumigi'ation office, as farmers. The 
wages of farm hands in Japan are J to 4 yen per month, or about $1.50 American 
money, without board or lodging; yet everyone of this class of immigrants, after 
paying passage' to the United States, is able to show to the immigration officers $J() 
in gold. It is un<lerstood by the immigrants that they must havo at least this 
amount in order to secure landing in the United State.s. 

It is a fact lull of significance that of the hundreds of coolies w’ho are constantly 
coming into the United States every one produces just $30 in gold; no more, and 
no loss. 

Tliat the entire system of immigration comj^nies, boarding-house keepers, and 
Japanese Ixissos is hut an elalsirate and ingenious method of avoiding our c(»n- 
tract labor laws no one who has investigated the subject can doubt. 

The following is an exact translation of one of the immigrant contracts referred 
to; 

Contract. 

The Nippon Imin G-oshi Company will cxmtract, accepting the request for 
transportation, of Y(whidH Ichitaro, who is a free emigrant, having the purpose 
to land in San Francisco, North America, and to secure for him work there, within 
the limitations presc^rihed hy the immigration laws. 

1. The emigrant shall perforin everytliing that is needed for getting the pas.s- 

E ort and must ho responsible for all expenses needed for the voyage, and should 
ave the money which is necessary when landing. 

2, The maturity of the contract is three years from the date that the emigrant 
starts. 

3. If the emigrant gets sick, or loses the means to get along, Narita Toyas- 
hira, agent, will help him and provide him means to got back to Japan in case it 
is necessary. 

4. If the emigi'unt i.s sent back at the expense of the Japanese Government the 
company shall pay all the expenses for the emigrant. 

5. The emigrant shall pay 10 yen to the company as its fee. If the emigrant 
has a child who does not ex<;eed the age of 15 years, the charge tor it will l>e half 
price, and if the child is not exceeding 10 years ^ age, he will be carried free of 
charge. 

6. The emigrant shall provide two securities to the company .according to acts 
3 and 4 hereof, and they will be responsible to pay all of the expenses that have 
been paid by the company under the provisions of sections 3 ana 4. 
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7. Tlxo two BecnritieK are rospoiisible in all the luatterH pertaining to the emi- 
rant. 

This contract iw made in duplicate, oiwj to the emigi*unt and one to the company. 
Meiji, 81at year (1898), Ist month (January), Jlst day. 

Hamanaka Hachitauo, 

S^iecial Manage^' Japan United Iminigraiion Company. 


Emigrant: 


VoSHIDA lOIIITARO, 


Secnirities: 


Yortiida Yohki. 
Yamamoto Kusu. 


There in every ground for the belief that the $B0 which is exhibited by the immi- 
“■grant to the United States officials is furnished by the immigration company. 
Th(‘ whole scheme is a flagrant violation of our contract labor laws. The class 
of Japanese immigi’ants who are thus enabled to come to the Unii<id States are of 
the most objectionable character, and without the assistance (»f such organiza¬ 
tions would be compelled to remain in Jaxxan. The United States Q-overnment 
should take imuK'diate steps to suppress the8<‘ immigration companies. 

The gi'cat danger to the laboring interests ()f the United States of unrptncted 
Japanese immigration will be better understood after an examination oi the fol¬ 
lowing tabln showing the prevailing rate of wf^cs ixaid in Japan in th(‘ various 
lines of industry: 

Japanese mige vatvaiH r day. 


CarpentiTH. 

Plast(‘v«r«. 

Sionefutters. 

huiitjers. 

Joiiiors. 

Tudors for .nipauose 
Tuilors for <*l()tUinpr.... 

Blut.'k.smiths. 

Primers. 

fillip euriwntoi’H. 

Coniportitoi’M .. 

(.‘onnuoii laboroi'M . 

CoiifoilionerH. 

Farm lahorcrH.por mouth. 


Yen.a 

UnittMl 

money. 

0.55 

S0.S6 

.55 

.20 

.Pw") 

.31 

.50 

.24 

.00 

.20 

.60 

.24 

1.00 

.48 

.75 

.W 

.40 

.10 

1 .00 

.20 

.00 

.29 

.40 

.10 

MS 

.17 

.100 

1.44 


(f A you ih vulmnl at 48 contM. 


It IS little wonder that these strange foreigners, when they come to the United 
States are willing to work for 60 and 70 cents a day. which is more tlia.n double 
the wages for whicli they were comiielled to work m Japan. As a result of this 
unnatural competition the white laborer has lieoii driven from the field wherever 
the coolie system has found a foothold. ... 

In 1898 Califoniia produced 17,929 tons of beet sugar. On account of unex¬ 
pected drouglit during the season the total amount of lieet sugar ii^roduced in the 
state was about 50 per cent less than the usual annual product. Capitalists who 
have gone into the ieot-sngar industry have brought into the United Status hun¬ 
dreds of coolie laborers from Hawaii, China, and .Japan. The same system of coolie 
labor that has been the curse of the Hawaiian Islands for years has been brought 

*°Calitomi^ produced annuallv about lO.OOO.OOO pounds of hojis, and fully 75 per 
cent of tho labor employed in this great industry is likewise tbiiiese and Japanese, 

^’Tlmve^asked many of the leading manufacturers and employers of the coast 
why preference is f.ot given to white labor. The iuvanalile reply ^s ^leen 
I'bLaiise white labor is too independent: it occasions too inueh tniuble to the 
employer; the gang or boss system is far less troublesoine, and besides, the 
JamnMe and Chinese labor is cheaper.” Other employers have told me that toey 
woSd prefer white l^r, but that it is unreliable; that most of tho common 

white laborers of the coast are tramps or hoboes. 

This is no doubt, in a measure true. ■ More tramps can be Men travriing afeng 
the highways and railways of the Pacific c^t Stato 

the United States that I have ever visited. The iiuestion is, What has made them 
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t,ramp«? That the laneqiaal and lannatural battle which the white laborer of the 
coast has been compelled to wage against his Asiatic competitor is directly 
responsible for this deplorable condition I have not the slightest doubt. 

The records of the State bureau of labor statistics of Cmifomia show that dur¬ 
ing the hard times in 181)5-86 over 15,000 white laborers of California were out of 
einployment. The thousands of women and childi’en who were dependent ui)on 
them for support were suffering from want and hunger, and yet during all of 
this distressing period the 30,000 coolie laborers in the State were, for the most 
part, regularly employed. Cheap labor, like cheap money, is always the last to 
tx) out of employment. 

RELATION OF ASIATIC IMMIGRATION TO CRIME. 

For the purpose of comparison I have secured data from the official records of 
the cities of San Francisco, Cleveland, and Cincinnati, showing the total number 
of arrests for crime in each of the cities named for the year ending June 1,1809. 
The degrading effect of Asiatic coniiietition upon the white laboring classes of 
the coast is, it ssems to me, forcibly illustrated bj' a comparison of these figures. 
Thousands of white laborers, when forced to face the alternative of working side 
by .side with tlui <'oolie and receiving a coolie’s wage or becoming .tramps, have 
chosen to take to the highways. The iiopulatioii of San Francisco, Cleveland, 
and Cincinnati i.s about the same, and yet the numlier of arrests for crime in the 
city of San Francisco during the last year was greater than the combined number 
of arrests in the cities of Cleveland and Cincinnati. 

Comjxiratwe statemrnt of arrenIxfoT dnmfceniim, liHTglary, grand and petit lar¬ 
ceny, and j’agraucii in. the citien of Han Fram-i«co, Cleveland, and Vmcinnati 
for year ending June 1, ISHti. 


! 

1 

Popula- ; 
tiou. 

For drank-; 
onneBS. 

For bur- I 
glary and ; 
larfieny. 

For va¬ 
grancy. 


STirt.lXHt 



2.8:tn 


IISd.OIKI 1 

7,W{> < 

I.IU) 1 

142 


S1W,(10I1 1 

2,134 ' 


r)04 



Total arrc.<>t>i for all offenaca during year. 

San Francisco.... 38,013 

Cleveland.., ... 14,4.52 

Cincinnati....10,010 


The above figures tell their own story. The appalling number of an-ests for 
vagrancy in the city of San Francusco can be accounted for upon no other theory 
than that the white toilers of the coast have gone down in hopeless defeat in the 
unequal struggle with their Asiatic competitors. It has been said that the cur¬ 
rency of a nation is always debased to the level of its baser standard coin. It is 
equally axiomatic that the labor of a community is always degraded to the level 
of the lowest tyqie of labor with which it must comwte. Oil and water will not 
mix. American lalxirers may I)e hoboized; they unll not be coolieized. 


SMUGGLING OVER THE CANADIAN AND MEXICAN FRONTIER. 

As already stated large numbers of Chinese and Japanese come into the United 
States every year from Canada and British Columbia. The line of frontier is so 
extensive that it is next to impossible to police it effectively. I think, however, 
that if the Government were to guard more carefully the railway lines operating 
over the border the number of coolies who enter the United States upon these 
lines would be greatly reduced. 

Hundreds of Chinese immigrants who are denied landing at Seattle and San 
Francisco secure passage to some Mexican port, usually to Ensanada, from which 
they work their way over the Mexican border into the United States. Many of 
them when approaching the border line along the coast wait until low tide 
and follow the coast line into the United States over the border, the tide water 
obliterating all marks of the trail behind them. These Chinese are assisted by 
their countrymen who live at different points along the border, and between 
them a regular system of signs and communication hM been established. 
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MEXICAN PEON LABOR. 

As appears by the tables showing the number and nationality of laborers employed 
upon the railways of the coast it will be seen that large numbers of Mexicans are 
employed on some of the lines, notably upon the lines of the ^nta Fe (jompany. 
A large percentage of such Mexicans are aliens who i-eside on the Mexican side 
of the line and who come into the United States as laborers. 

In the fruit-gathering season hundreds of Mexicans living near the lK)rder line 
are employed annually under contract and come into the United States and work 
in the orcliards, vineyards, and fruit ranches. The American rato ot wages is 
double that of the Mexican. The Mexican peon laborer is little if any better 
than the Japanese coolie, and the competition of the Mexitan is (jnite as disas¬ 
trous to white labor as is that of the Chinese and .Tapane.se. 

THE CHINESE EXCLUSION ACT. 

In 1880 the tide of coolie immigration to the United States from China had 
attained such alanuing proportions that the American people awakened to the 
fact that unless iTtimediat<3 steps were taken for its suppression tin; white lalxir of 
the Pacific States would be driven back Ciistward over the mountains and the 
field abandoned to the Chinese. 

A commission was appointed by Pi-esident Hayes to visit P(!kin and present the 
situation to the Imperial ftovemment, to the end that some agi'eenient might be 
reached which, while re.si)ecting the dignity of the Chinese Government, would 
secure jirotection to the laboring interests of the United Shites. As a result the 
famous immigration treaty of 1880 was framed, and in 1882 “ the t'hinese exclu¬ 
sion act,” so called, was enacted by Congress. 

Class iegi.slation is always objectionabU!, and legislative discrimination against 
an individual, class, or nation can be justified only by'the most urgent and extra¬ 
ordinary necessity. To thehonest toilers of all climes and nations who, tiling of 
the oppression and limited opportunities which surruimd them in the Old World, 
are anxious to avail themselves ot the advantages of a free government, the United 
States has been ever ready to extend a generous welcome. Hundreds of thousands 
of foreigners have come to our shores, have joined our great anny of toilers, and 
are to-day respected citizens of their adopted country. 

Tile European immigrants are rapidly and easily .assimilated. The peculiarities 
of race yield speedily to new conditions and surroundings. The Irishman, the Eng¬ 
lishman, the German, the Frenchman, and Swede of yesterday is to-day an Ameri¬ 
can. Not so with the Asiatic immigrant. There is between the white and Mongolian 
races an impassable gulf. The two races will not assimilate. The Asiatic immi¬ 
grant who comes to the United States retains all of his race peculiarities; he 
remains an Asiatic; he can not be Americanized. Tlie .Tapanese, while adopting 
the dress and manners of the American, remains just as much a foreigner as his 
Mongolian brother, the Chinese. Neither the .Japanc-se nor the Chinese who come 
to the United States have, as a class, the remotest interest in onr Govcminent or 
our laws. They are no more a part of us than are their countrymen in Yoko¬ 
hama and Hongkong. 

It is in the exceptional and extraordinary character of Asiatic immigration that 
the exclusion law finds'its justification. And I predict that the time will come, 
if indeed it is not already at hand, when the interests of American labor will 
demand that its provisions be so extended as to prohibit the coming into the 
United States of the “ coolie” classes of all foreign nations. 

The purpose ot the ‘•Exclusion act” is to exclude only the “coolie” or laboring 
classes of Chinese immigrants. Chinese merchants, doctors, artists, students, and, 
in fact, all Chinese other than conimon laborers, are, by the terms of the treaty 
and the act, exempt from its provisions. 

It is a fact, however, that, as the law is at present administered, the greatest 
hardships are imposed upon the merchants and others of the exempt classes of 
Chinese immigrants. A Chinese merchant applying for landing in the United 
States must establish his identity snd standing as a merchant. If he is returning 
to the United States after a visit to China his pajpers must lie examined by the 
(Jovemment oiBcials, and in many cases they are forwarded to the city in which 
the merchant claims residence for investigation. Pending such Investigation the 
immigrant is held in detention by the steamship company. The place provided 
by the Pacific Mail Company at San Francisco for the detention of such immi¬ 
grants is called the “ Detention loft.” 

It is the duty of this Government in the interest of humanity to see that some¬ 
thing is done to compel those who have charge of Chinese immigi-ants, pending 
■the investigation of their right to land in the United States, to give at least a 
small measure of consideration to their comfort and creature welfare. The 
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eteuiuHhip ('.(mipaiiies wlio bring theso immigi*antH to onr shores receive compen- 
sution for tlie care and keeping of each of them nntil they are landed, and they 
siionld be compelled by the ^ivornment to make proper ami reasonable provision 
for tlKiir comfort. 

I sngguHted to the officials of the Chinese Imrean as early as January last that 
I saw no valid reason why, in the erases of all Chinese merchants and others of 
th<! cxcTnided classcss, who desired to visit Oliina with the expectation of retnni- 
ing to the UniUMl States, the investigation respecting the business, identity, and 
status of such Chinese might not be made and his status fixed prior to his depar- 
tirre. U]>on his n^tuni to the United States the only proof necessary will then be 
proof of identity. This can be rt^adily furnished, and the further detention of 
bona fide Chinese merchants for wtniks, and in some cJises months, in the vile 
d(^f.t'ntion lofts will J)e avoided. 

I am much ])leased to note that as recently as March last the Treasui*y Depart¬ 
ment issued to the officials at the several ports nistmctions upon this subject, 
and that hereafter the status of Chinesi* iiierehants will be incpiired into and 
established, at k^ast prima faiue, prior to their departure from this country, 
iTistead of at the time of their return. 

FRAUDS COMMITTKD RY OHINFSK IMMIGRANTS. • 

The records at the Chinese bure.au at San Framusco show that an average of 
between 8.500 and 4,000 Chinese persons enti'r the United Stsib's at that port each 
year. ’ » 

The following tables, compiled from the official iwords at the C'hinese bureau 
at San Francisco, will give a very cfUToe-t idea of the extent and <*hara(‘ter of 
C'hinefi<* immi^ation at the pre.soTit time: 

The tables given below cover the two last fiscal years, I'nding June 1. 1898, and 
June 1,1890, respectively. 


of Ohwm’ opphjing f<rr a<hnh»iou to United Sdaien, nmtdfcr admitted 
awl rejected. 


JULY 1.3«S»7, TO JITLY J. JWW. 


Month 

1 

Total ap-' 
plymg. 

Admi 

itbMl. 

Pomjil«‘H. 

Total ad- 

I 

Bejr 

Mali'H, 

P<‘inaU‘*<.! 

Total V(‘- 

.loctod 

July. 


USI 


:iir> ■ 

n : 

2 

' 13 

Autfust. . 

S-V, 

371 

3 

;i74 ^ 

4 


1 4 

., 

October. ..' 

Mf: 

:K»r 

370 

m 

3 

15 

373 i 
3n) 

4 

11 

"i\ 

1 4 

12 

Ndvwnbc'r. 

411 

\ 3JW 

7 

313 

10 

1 1 

17 

December.. 


m 

11 

37« 

5 

n 

8 

January . 


1 IIKI 

18 

178 

1 

r> 

0 

Fobrnavy.| 

m 

le 

0 

W 

1 

3 

4 

Marcli...1 

Zi) 

1 16K 

IZ 

180 

2 

:! 

4 

April.-. 

tils 

m 

r> 

200 

3 


3 

May.. 

m 

1 5441 

in i 

5.541 

ao 

1 1 

27 

Juno. 


4410 

i ; 

400 

20 

I ; 

27 

Total. 


8.060 

05 ; 

3.7W 

110 

I'f 

133 


.TUhY 1, IHOH, TO JULY 1, 1H0«. 


July... 

340 

319 

19 

338 

20 

4 

“24 

AuKUtit. 

m 

.'>30 

12 

M2 

(16 

4 

70 

Soptemdjcr. 

O.'tolwr. 

m 

272 

10 

282 

108 


108 

250 

472 

8 

480 

92 

0 

«H 

November. 

*312 

2H4 

g 

386 

72 


74 

Doceml)er... 

m 

m 

10 

274 

50 


50 

Jantmry. 

1.54 

205 

U 

211 

37 

4 

41 

February. 

m 

159 

1 

loo 

33 

g 

a5 

March. 

82 

144 


140 

10 

1 

17 

April.. 

271 

184 

7 

191 

25 


25 


421) 

221 

1 

222 

2:1 


23 


m 

4»r 

tt 

m 

• 31 


31 




Total. 

3. a5<’i 

3,651 

K4 

3,035 

573 

23 

500 


As shown in the above table, there were admitted to tne United States at the 
port of San Francisco for the fiscal year ending June 80,1898,3,704 Chinese immi¬ 
grants, while in the last fiscal year the number was 3,635. 
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Several classes of Chinese returning, numherin transit through tin; United States, 
number <f4ipariing and deported, ete. 


JULY 1 , 1807 , TO JT 7 LY 1 . JMW 


Month. 

Appli- 
<>autH 
with sou- 
tiou (5 
fiortifl- 
catoB ad¬ 
mitted. ff 

Rejected. 

Laborers return¬ 
ing under treaty 
of 1S94. 

In transit through ^ 
United States. 

Chinese depart¬ 
ing from San , 
Fraiiciscn. 

Returned laboi’- 
Hi'H deimrting 
uiidertreatv 
of 1894. ■ 

Deported. | 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

j 
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4 
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20 

72 

1 
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74 

•» 
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12 
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JULY 1, IWW. TO JULY L IHW). 
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Total. 

,5i»7 

Ill 

985 

7H2 

2.815 

2:12 

i,:5n 

0 

105 


-t Tho section (i i-ortificnte is issu<‘J only to Chinese immiffratits other than laWjrers; such cor- 
tiii*atL*s( iir»‘ iMSuetl in comnliaiK'O with tmction « of th« Ohinojw^ exolusitm art, whi<*h prorl^j, 
tbit, ail tJliiuoHr prraoiiH otlier tlmn lubom-s who may be entitled by tlie treaty <»i* art to OMp* 
wlhin the United States shall, Ixifore loaviup (7hina, obtain iwrinission from tJie Chines^ vf'v’ 
ertnient, with n rertiftcate showiiiK such permission, the name, occniwtion or iirofession, etc., 
of tie immijfTfitit 


Tiere haa in the pa.<it years been a great deal of irrcgnlarity at some of the 
onatinis districts in the admission of Chinese persons in tlie exempt olasses. 
Sectim C certific,ates have in many instances lieen issued to cooly laborers, who 
have been allowed to (!omo into the United States as merchants, students, and 
travelers. 

Probably the greatest number of frauds are committed by the class of Chinese 
hborers who apply for admission on the ground that they were born in the United 
^tes, and are therefore “ native suns.’' There has recently been a large increase 
Sthe number of arrivals who claim to be “native sons,” their claims being sup- 
p^ted solely by the unreliable testimony of Chinese witnesses. 
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The followiiiK table contains a comimrative statement showing the total nuin- 
1)er of arrivals of Chinese by months, and number of “ native sons ” during cor¬ 
responding months, for the two last fiscal years; 

TnUd nnmher of Chinese admitted at San FrandM-o under exempt class as “native 
Ixirn" enmpared with total admissions for ftsixil years JHUT-f/S and luaji-BH. 
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At least 75 per cent of the Chinese admitted as “native sons" are c.ominon 
oooly laborers. Many officials with whom I have talked do not hesitate to say 
that fully 90 per cent of the allej^ed “ native sons ” oases are frauds, and that not 
to exceed 10 per cent of the applicants claiming to be “ native sonsare entitled 
to land as such. 

CHINESE LAWYERS. 

In every important port there are certain unscrupulous lawyers who devote 
their entire time to the Chinese business. Some of them, of course, do a jjerfectly 
legitimate business. The Chinese merchants in our Western coast cities have 
important commercial mterests, and I have met a few attorneys wlio have a large 
and important Chinese clientage, who arc an honor to their profession. 1 speak 
more particularly of the class of lawyers who are constantly hanging aliout the 
Chinese bureau and the. customs offices, and whose services are invariably sought 
in the attempts to secure the landing of coolies and slave girls. It is notoriom 
that some of the lawyers of this class work hand in hand with the worst classw 
of the Chinese, furnishing false testimony, suborning and intimidating witnesses, 
and resorting to every means, fair or foul, to secure the landing of their cHeirs. 

It is the unciuestioned right of every Chinese immigi’ant to -be represented byan 
attorney if he desires one. The large fees which the Chinese are willing to py, 
however, serve as an immense corruption fund, which is constantly used to deeat 
the objects of the exclusion law. If Congress would fix a maximum fee in lacli 
case, commensurate with the services actually rendered, and constitute t an 
offense for any attorney to ask or receive, directly or indirectly, any furtier or 
adihtional compensation, it would, in my judgment, tend to eliminate one rf the 
principal elements of fraud in connection with Chinese immigration. 

HIGHBINDERS AND HIGHBINDERISM. 

There exist in the city of San Francisco numerous “ tongs,” or association^f 
Chinese of the criminal class, organized for the express purpose of committag 
crime. They exist on blackipail and pay large sums annually for the protecfpn 
of gambling houses and other disreputable idaces which are conducted by.he 
members of these “tongs.” The word “tong” is the equivalent of “soeby,” 
“ company,” or “ o^anization.” 

There are in San Francisco at the present time the following highbinder tngs;, 
Chee Kung Tong, Suey On Tong, Bow On Tong, Hop Sing Tong, Hip Sing 'ong, 
Suey SingTong, Wa Bing Shoan Tong, Bing Gung Tong, Bow Sin Sere Tog, Gi 
Sui Sere Tong, Hip Yee Tong, Qnong Duck Tong, Jo Lung Sen Tong, Rn On 
Tong, and Jew Yee Tong. 

The tongs or companies of this character must not be confounded <fh the 
so-called “ Six Companies ” or other Chinese organizations which are puM com¬ 
mercial and beneficial in their character. 
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Among the 25,000 Chinese jjopnlation of the city of San Francisco about 1,000 
represent the worst class of criminals on earth. Many of them have been com¬ 
pelled to flee from their native country on account of crimes committed there. 
They live without work and fatten upon the prosperity of others of their race. 
They impose fines arbitrarily and levy blackmail at will. If payment is resisted 
or refused, they do not hesitate to sentence to death the person who refuses to 
meet their criminal demands. 

The highbinder tongs hold secret sessions, the business of which is to arrange 
for the collection of trilrate. Each tong has its regularly appointed “ soldiers,” 
who are commonly known as ‘‘Hatchet Men.” It is the sworn duty of these 
Hatchet Men to murder all those who have invoked the displeasure of the tong 
whenever directed ,so to do. 

These vicious and criminal societies are a constant menace to the peace and good 
order of society. They exist for the purpose of committing crime. They review 
and nullify the judgmeuts of our courts with utter disregard for our laws. They 
have their own tribunals, b(‘fore which offenders are secretly tried and sentenced 
to deatli, and sucli sentence is executed by their paid assassins, Th(‘y have no 
respect whatever for the oatli administered in our courts. They even make u.se 
of our courts, if necessary, to enforce the arbitrary anil secret decisions of their 
own tribunals. One instance in jiarticular was called to my attention in which an 
innocent Chinese mercliant, as a result of a' conspiracy on the part of the high- 
hinder tongs, was accused of murder, tnod and convicted in the ciuirts of Cali¬ 
fornia, the highbinder societies furnishing all of the witnesses against him. It 
was afterwards learned tlcat all of tlie testimony given at this trial was false; that 
the witnesses had been furnished by the highbinder society which had made use 
of our courts to take the lif(> of one who had fallen under its displeasure. 

It is this criminal class of Chinese members of the several highbinder tongs who 
make a business of bringing to the Unitial States slave girls and cooly laborers. 
Asliigb as $ 3,(100 in gold isfrequently realized from the sale of a single Chinese slave 
girl in the (dty of San Francisco. Tlie Imndreds of cooly laborers whom they 
succeed in bringing into the country are hired out in “ gangs,” under the direction 
of a “ boss," who collects their wages, the principal part of which is paid over to 
some company of the highbinders. The condition of this class of laborers is 
little better than that of slaves. They have little or no ]>ersonaI freedom; they 
ar(! compi'lled to work on year after ycsir and receive but a small portion of the 
fruits of their toil. If any one of them revolts against his masters or seeks to 

assert hispersonal liberty he is proini>tly assassinated. , . . , 

The power of the highbinder tongs among the Chinese population is almost 
absolute. So great is the dread insiiired among the Chinese by these societies that 
few have the courage to re,sist their criminal demands. The State and municipal 
authorit.ies Imve been powerless to suppress the crimes of the highbinders, tor the 
reason that no Chinese witness has the courage to appear and give testimony 
against a highbinder. Every witness who should so appear and testify would be 
marked lor death. The Chinese people as a race is peace-loving; there is little of 
the warlike spirit among them, and they have not the courage to take a bold stand 
against this species of outlawry, which is a constant menace, not only to their 
nrosperitv but to their lives as well. 

I think it a conservative statement when 1 say that fully 90 per cent of all fte 
frauds committed against the Chinese exclusion a<‘.t in the bringing into the United 
States of slave girls and ccxilie laborers is inspired directly by these liigdibindM 
societies Subornation of witnesses and procurement of false testimony is a part 
of the business for which they are organized. 1 have heard of instances in 
which reimtable and highly respected Chinese merchants have, under tear of per- 
^nid vioiSice from the highbinders, been compiled to fpve false testimoij in 
cases where these criminal organizations have desired the landing of cooly labor- 

^'^Most (SThMe timgs have in their regular employ rome attorney of the class here¬ 
tofore referred to. These attorneys are paid regular annual salaries, in addition 
re foes in snecial cases, for their work in behalf of these tongs. 

*^It is my opinion, after a most thorough and careful investigation of this su^ 
iect that if the country could be nd of this criminal class of Chinese, and the 
highbinder societies or tongs permanently suppressed one of the grea,test factOTS 
in the commission of fraud in the administration of the Chmese exclusion laws 

’^Iif di^U8sS™t1ifs^phase of the Chinese question with Dr. John Endicott Q^d- 
ner interpreter at the Chinese bureau, San Francisco, that gentleman Mid. 
“Fully 75 per cent of all of the frauds committed at the prerent time againrt the 
excluaon Jaw can be traced directly to the highbinder organizations.” Dr. Gard- 
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ner, in addition to his position as offioial intorjirettir for tho Clovernment, ooonpies 
tho ohair of Oriental lanKUagos at one of the westeiTi universities. He is a highly 
(Uiltnred gentleman, and. liaving spent many years in iuia,sionary work in China, 
has gi-oater familiarity witli the language, niannei-s, and <instnins of the Chinese 
ra(a‘ than anyone whom I have ever met. The G-overnment is exceedingly for¬ 
tunate in having a.s intorproter at such an important port as Sail Francisco a gen¬ 
tleman of the ability, high standing, and character of Dr. Gardner. 

Attaclied to this report is an extended statement given to me hy Dr. Gardner 
touching many of the points covered in this report. Dr. Gardner’s .statement is 
liiglily intere.sting and is attached hereto, marked “Exhitiit C.” 

Attjiched to Dr. Gardner's statement are nnmeroiia exliiliits, the same being 
original translation.s from Citinese docnyients, as follows: 

k.rli.Uiif A. —Letter of instructions to a highbinder or .salaried " soldier " to kill 
another. 

RfhihU Jl. —Contract for the sale of a Chinese slave girl, whicdi is in tlie regu¬ 
lar form in constant use among the Chinese who are engaged in this nefarious 
practice. 

Exhihn ('.—Ckiachiiig paper or catechism fnimshod by highbinders to Chinese 
slave girl to be used by her for the purixise of procuring landing in the United 
Htate.s. 

Ej'liilnt /).-—Voluntary statement of a Chinese slave girl known as “ Lee Yow 
Chun."’ This statement is made by the slave girl at tlie Presbyterian Mission 
Home at San Francisco, to which the girl had fled from her captors. Tlie trans¬ 
lation is by Dr. Gardner. 

Mj'hibit E. —Intercepted letter from a highbinder to the ofBcers of his tong. 

Exhihit F. —A translation of a letter of waming received by Dr. Gardner from 
a Chinese friend, advising him that the highbinders had placed a price upon his 
(Gardner's) head. 

An examination of the above exhibits will throw much light upon the methods 
of the criminal organizations known a.s the highbinders. 

Mr. William Pnee, lieutenant of police of San Francisco, in speaking of the 
highbinders, says: 

“Their places are finely fitted up, the same as club rooms. There they meet as 
oth(!r organizations do. If a member has anything iigainst another man he jdaces 
his case before the s(x;iety and offers so mtieh money to have the man killed. 
After they have settled on the man to be killetl, his head is as good as gone. The 
BCKueties’rules are so binding that those who are chosen are bound to kill their 
victim even if there were twenty policemen standing about at the time." 

Lieutenant Price says there are about H,000 Chinese higldiinders in San Fran¬ 
cisco at the present time, who are nothing but cutthroats and bad men. He styles 
them “ the worst class of people on the fac* of the earth. They do not molest 
the white people, as they fear an uprising against their r.ace in the event that any 
white man was killed." Lieutenant Price states further that' ‘ one of the by-laws 
in all of the highbinder societies is to the effect that every highbinder is obliged 
to aid in the landing of cooly laborers and Cliinese slave girls. 

Through the courtjsyof United States Commissioner of Immigration North, of 
San Francisco, who served as one of the commissioners before whom the investi¬ 
gation into the practices of highbinders was heard about 2 years ago, much of the 
testimony taken at that inve.stigation was jdaced at my disposal. Some of the 
important parts of this testimony is submitted herewith as part of my report. 
They are: Statement of William Price, lieutenant of police. Exhibit D: statement 
of “ Chun Ho." rescued slave girl. Exhibit E; statement of Miss Donaldina Cam¬ 
eron, matron Presbyterian Chinese Rescue Home, Exhibit F. 

During my investigations of this subject a number of veiw prominent and 
wealthy Chinese merchants in the city of San Francisco visited me at my hotel, 
most of them coming secretly in the nighttime, as they were fearful that vio¬ 
lence would Is) done them if it became known to the highbinders that they had 
been to see me. Every one of these men substantiated what Dr. Gardiuir had 
said respecting the frauds committed in the landing of cooiies and slave girls. 
They insisted that if the highbinder societies could be broken up that the source 
of nearly all of the frauds committed against the exclusion act would be removed. 

That the State and municipal authorities of California were powerless to break 
up these organizations all of the Chinese with whom I talked were ameed. 

As a result of my investigation I have reached the conclusion that the only way 
in which this evil can be reached and the country rid of this vicious and disturb¬ 
ing element is for Congress to take the subject in hand. 

Ninety-five percent of all the membersof the highbinder societies are aliens and 
criminals of the worst type. The one thing which they fear above all others, hold- 
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inff it in Kreater dread than all of onr laws, our courts and .lails, is deportation to 
Onina. The puriHjse of the liiprhliinder organizations is vicious and criminal. They 
should 1)« snpi)ressed liy law of Congress, and membership therein, or in any 
society having for its purpose the commission of crime, or the violation of our 
laws on the i)art of aliens residing in this country, should render snch aliens liable 
to deportation. 

In this connection I take pleasure in refemng to the statement of the imi>erial 
Chinese consul-general at San Francisco, Ho Yow, marked “Exhibit ft,” attached 
to this report. 

Also to .statement of a Chinese incrcliant of San Francisco, marked “ Exhibit H,” 
and liereto attached. 


Exiuuit a. 

STATEUENT OF FBANE D. gCHTTYLEH, CHINESE IN8FECT0E, SAN FBANCISCO, CAL. 

y. What is your offii-ial connection with the Chinese, bureau, Mr. Sc.huylerj'— 
A At .San Francisco, as an inspector. 

y. How lung have yon acted in such capacity?—A. I think since about the 8th 
or Itth of last .Tannary, during which time I have bad about JO days’ leave of 
absence. 

Prior to that time whore had yon resided and what was your business?—A. 
Chinese inspector in .Seattle, Wash., since the 1st day of September, 1803. I was 
appointed in New York about the 8th of August, 18113, and jiroiteeded to Seattle, 
where my official stati<iu was desi.gnatod, arriving there about the 1st clay of Sep¬ 
tember, i8!i:i, and have beiui in actual ftovernment service ever since. 

Q. During the time that you were stationed in Seattle, are yon able to state 
approximately the number of Chinese that were landed there annually?—A. I 
can not, as Port Townsend was the principal lauding place. 

Q. During your conms-tion with l.ln- ftovernment service at Seattle wh.at per- 
ceutagi', if any, of the total admission of Chinese to this country would yon think 
were not (uititled to admis.sion, or were admitted nism proofs that you liave reason 
to believe were false?—A. Very few, as it is not a large place; and there are not 
more than 17 to 20 Chine.s(' firms in Seuittle to-day. 

Q. What would yon estimate tlie h)tal Chinese population to be in Seattle ?— 
A, It varies; in the summer there are only alsmt 2!>0 to 300, as thi;y go away, 

Q. Are there any considerable number of Japanese there?—A. Yes. 

Q. From what Japanese ports do they come principally?—A. I can't .say. They 
come to this coxmtry via the Canadian Pacific steamers via Vancouver. 

y. Do auy cou.sid'eralile proportion of the Japanese immigrants who land in 
Si.'attle remain in that country?—A. Prio" to my going away it was notoriously 
known that tliey came in by the Canadian Pacific Railway from Vancouver to 
Seattle anil from Tiicoma to Puyallup, which is liet.ween Seattle and Tacoma, 
where they coligi egate in large numbers, and went to work for the railroads as 
contract laborers. 

Q. Upon wh.at railroads was it reported that they were employed principally?— 
A. The Northern Pacific and ftreat Northern. 

Q. Have you any rea.s<m to think, through facts that have come to your knowl¬ 
edge, that these Japanese wlio landed and went at once to work on tlie railroads 
came from Japan for that puniose?—A. I think so, as I have seen Japanese come 
in on the railroad and from a certain mark or peculiarity on their faces wo would 
know that they were the same who w’ere sent away on the train the next day. 

Q. Were they in charge of a boas?—^A. Apparently not, although there was 
always some one who spiike English. 

Q. About how many that land in that country go out to work in the mines and 
on the railroads in the course of a year?—A. All the way from 30 to 50, day after 
day, for a long time, and then there would bo a lapse, so it is hard telling, 

Q. Did you ever hear of any Japanese agency or employment bureau through 
whom the.se laborers were furnished?—A. Yes; there was a finn there who it was 
generally supposed had the handling of these Japanese, and the general supposi¬ 
tion was that they were the ones who brought them here nuder contract. 

Q. Who would you recommend that I call upon as being tlie persons most likely 
to put me in touch as to the details on this subject?—A. Ool. F. D. Heustis, col¬ 
lector of customs at Port Townsend, will be able to give all the data on the Jap¬ 
anese immigration question. There is an immigration commissioner at Vancou¬ 
ver who also well informed. 
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Q. What do you know upon the subject of wages paid to the Japanese laborers 
in that country?— A. Only upon representation, which is very much less than any 
other class of labor. 

Q. What do you know upon the subject of Chinese landing in British Columbia 
and illegally entering this country over the lines?—A. It was a notorious fact 
that the Chinese landed in this country, coming via the Canadian Pacific Railway 
via Vancouver sind Victoria, large numbers at a time, but that there was no 
increase in the hxial population, and the query always remained as to what had 
become of them. Every man must have $50 when he lands as evidence to the 
Canadian (Tovernment that he is no paujisr. This certificate must be renewed 
every 0 months, and if a man desires to leave the country his head-tax receipt is 
taken up until he again seeks admission to the United States, when it is returned 
to him. 

Q. Is it not also notorious that the nailroads operating between British Colum¬ 
bia and this country encourage rather than discoui-ago the transportation of Chinese 
to this country?—A. Not Chinese, but the Jaj)anese, I believe. 

O. What have you ever heard of immigration companies located either hero or 
in Japan making a business of furnishing the head money of $2.’) or ,$;i0, as you 
state they must have, for the jiurpose of having him exhibit it here?—A. At one 
time, when two Japanese were rejected for not having the sufficient amount < if 
money, a collection was made nj) among some .Tapaneso at Victoria, so that they 
would all have .$2.') or 5sl0 when tlicy got b) San Francisco. They were under the 
imprt'ssion that having pfisscd at Victoria they would not be subject to examina¬ 
tion at S,an Francisco. Tlie emigration agent at Vancouver, whose name I can 
not recall, told me that he liad discovered the existence of a company, I think 
in Kobe, Japan, where they furnished the passage money, and the agents in this 
country see that the head money is given to the emigrants as they come inj that 
if a m,an in Seattle wants 501) men he sends to Kobe, Japan, and they come here 
by the Canadian Pacific line or the Japanese line. 

(^. The general impression then, you would say, is that the gi’eater part of the 
emigrants that come here come under .such an arrangement?—A. Up there, yes; 
I have no knowledge of what happens here. 

Q. What do you know as to the niuuber of Chinese or Japanese who are em¬ 
ployed in the princijial railway.s or mines of that vicinity?—A. .Japanese are 
emjdoyed on the railroads and Chinese are in the canning business. There are no 
Chinese employed on the railroads, excepting a few on the Northern Pacific who 
have been employed on that line for a number of years. 

tj. From your knowledge and experience of the situation at (Seattle what would 
you say as to whether the Japanese emigration has been on the iuoreaso in the 
last four or five years?—A. Decidedly^ on the increase. It has been said that as 
many as 4,000 to .5,000 have come in in a month, I think that probably 1,300 to 
1,.500 would be a fair estimate. 

Q. Do all of those who come in have to pass through the examination so that 
the Q-ovemment is able to have a register?—A. I am not familiar with the form 
carried out on the Canadian side, but until lately they boldly walked in. 

Q. Then the principal number come in over the British Columbia line?—A. I 
do not know, but would say that the larger number do. 

(J. What practical suggestion could you make, from what yon know of the situ¬ 
ation, as to any reasonable method that might be adopted to check this emigra¬ 
tion over the line?—A. The illegal entry over the line is simply a matter of policing 
the line. It is a matter of legal aSuirs. 

Q. During your entire experience as an officer in the Chinese bureau you have 
observed, no doubt, that there are quite a percentage who ask admission as a 
native born?—A. That is practiced more here than at Seattle- We do not admit 
a Chine.se as native bom unless ho has 2 white j)eople as proof. 

Q. I understand that in this city there is a resident Chinese population of about 
25,000 to 50,000. Alxuit what percentage of that population would you say are 
women or females?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you not think that the percentage of females is greater in the native 
bora than the others?—A. Yes, at this place. 

What percentage of those who come on the native-born certificate do you 
think are fraudulent?—A. I can not tell, but at Seattle I do not Ihink there wertj 
more than 2 per cent; but here I do not know. 

Q. Out of the total admissions at this port in the last fiscal year 1 out of 7 or 8 
make application as native bora. Don’t you think it impossible that this is so?— 
A. It may be possible, as Chinese came here as early us 1851 and were admitted 
unlimited. 

Q. Why is it necessary to detain a Chinese merchant in the detention loft or 
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any othei place for any extended period for the pnrpoBe of examining his papers, 
docnmenta, etc., which on their face appear to be perfectly proper?—A. None, in 
my opinion. I think that all investigations in cases whore no direct information 
of fraud is brought to the attention of the bureau should be made in the interim 
of the departure of the subject and his return to this country. It should be inves- 
tigated.upon his departure and filed subject to his return. 

Q. Is it not a fact that upon the subject of landing slave girls illegally the^gh- 
binder institutions are really the persons who engage in that business principally 
and in most instances arc interested in furnishing falsi; proofs?—A. Yes. 

Q. If some measure might be taken by the Government which might rid this 
country and other Chinese countries of highbindorism, would that not facilitate 
the law to a great extent?—A. I think the Chinese would work with you hand in 
hand. 

Q. What would you think of a suggestion that a law bo passed by Congress 
making membership proof of either crime or misdemeanor, which would render 
any member liable to deportation, if alien, and then leave it to the head of the 
Immigration Bureau as a court?—^A. I think that while the consul-general resides 
here he be made head of this court. 


Exhibit C. 

AFFIDAVIT OF HE. CLEVELAND L. DAH. 

Mr. Cleveland L. Dam, attorney at law, of thecity and county of San Francisco, 
State of California, appeared personally liefore Spta;ial Agent Thomas F. Turner, 
and in reply to inquiries propounded, testified as follows, to wit: 

State or- California. Citu and County of Han Frunoisoo, ks: 

Cleveland L. Dam, being duly sworn, deposes and says: From April, 1895, until 
Octolier, 1H99. I served as deputy labir commissioner of the bureau of labor sta¬ 
tistics of the State of California', under the appointment of His Excellency James 
H. Budd, governor. , , , . . 

Among the first (piestions considered by the iommission was that pf the immi- 
giTition of Japanesi;. The labor commission made as thorough an investigation 
as iiossible, the scenes of investigation being the city of San Francisco, Pleasan¬ 
ton, Vacaville, Solano County, and Sacramento. At Pleasanton we examined 
Japanese contractors and laborers, merchants from whom the Japanese contrac¬ 
tors bought supplies, fanners, and the president of the Pleasanton hop fields; at 
Vacaville, the orohardists, boarding-house keepers, and Japanese contractors and 
laborers. The investigation in Han Francisco covered the testimony of Japanese 
boarding-house keepers, oflicial.s connected with the United States ImmiCTation 
Bureau at San Francisi’o, and merchants who wore interested in the production 
of raisins, hops, and sugar beets in various parts of the State. 

As a result of the investigation we could not find any specific contracts between 
persons of this State and the residents of J^n, but in one particular instance 
we traced a certain Japanese laborer from Winters, Cal., to his home m Japan, 
and his return with a number of workmen whom he brought here under his 
charge and for whom ho found employment in the fruit orchards near Vacaville. 

We also found evidence and had in our pOBsoBsion certificateB of a society hav¬ 
ing its headquarters in Japan which issued to each emigrant a certificate prom¬ 
ising to take care of them while in this country, to find them employment here, 
to protect then) in case of sickness, and to exercise a general supervision over 

their future welfare. , . ■ i. t 

While we could not find any evidence of existing contracts under which Japan- 
ese laborers were brought here, we wore satisfied tliat they wwe brought here 
through correRpondenco with their friends in this country, who held out to them 
ffreat inducements as far as employment was concerned, and the lucratpe pay 
For that employment. The greatest difficulty had in making these investigations 
was the proneness of the Japanese to evade the truth. In interrogating them as 
to why they came hero they would at first have nothing to say and then aainit 
that they came here to learn, coming as students, but coimng here to work until 
th^ had sufficient means to complete ttieir education and study American ways 

*°ThOT^OTe no doubts in my mind but that contracts are made in riolation of the 
laws, but they are possibly made by the boarding-house keeper, who would con- 
tract to furnish so much help and rely upon the inducements of the person i equir- 
-ing same to send to Japan and get the men he^. 
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Pareonally the Japanese laborer who comes here is unreliable and uncertain, 
and the success that has been attained by Japanese labor in this country has been 
done by what is known as the “ Boarding-nouBe system,” where a number of 
Japanese can always be had. While some are sleeping off the effects of the 
night's intoxication, others always take their places, so that one need not be with¬ 
out toy number of them at all times. This la one of the points relied upon as an 
exsgse for hiring Japanese labor; that under this “boss system "the required 
nftniber of men could always be had to perform the work, and under these condi¬ 
tions the employer is relieved of the trouble of seeking new hands from day to day. 

The evolution of the Japanese is remarkable; after being here a short time and 
working upon farms, vineyards, etc., he gravitates to the city and seeks some 
employment of an industrial character which tends to displace mechanics, and in 
all parts of the city (!an bo seen tailoring, furniture, shoe, restaurant, crockery, 
and other establishments, showing that the tendency of the Japanese is to engage 
in profitable employment to the detriment of white labor. 

In domestic employment Japanese labor is becoming a very important factor, 
and to a large extent is taking the place of the diminished number of Chinese 
domestics, their work, however,not being os satisfactory as that of other domestic 
help owing to their unreliability. 

The influx of Japanese nan not be considered otherwise than a serious menace 
to the welfare of white labor in our State, not only as a competitor of the cheaper 
class of labor, but of more advanced labor, even to professional spheres, as is now 
evidenced by his 8ign,s and advertLsements as physicians, dentists, and even for¬ 
tune tellers, catering to white trade. 

The Japanese stops at nothing, evidently imbued with the idea that ho repre¬ 
sents a Superior civilization; he is hero to turn his efforts to profitable account iii 
an open field of competition comprising all avocations. 

As ho has driven white labor from the orchard, farm, vineyard, beet, and hop 
fields, and domestic services, there is no limit to which he will not aspire, and the 
result which must necessarily follow will be a most severe damage to white lalior. 

C. L. Dam. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th day of February, 1900. 

James Mason, 

Notary Public in and for the City and County of San Francisco, 

State of California. 


Exhibit D. 

StAIEUEHl OF J. raoicon QABPHEB, OF BAIT FKAKCIBCO, CAL. 

State op California, City and County of San Franeisco, ss; 

Personally appeared before the undersigned authority in the above city, county, 
and State, Dr. J. Bndicott Gardner, 37 years of age, and resident of the said city 
and county, at present occupying the position of United States Chinese inspector 
and interpreter at the port of San Fi-anoisco and professor of Chinese language 
at the University of California, and missionary. 

Q. For how many years were you a resident of China?—A. Sixteen or seventeen. 

Q. How was your time occupied during your residence in ChiM?—A. As stu¬ 
dent in China, 

CJ. How long have you been connected with the Chinese bureau in the United 
States'i*—A. On the Pacific coast 16 or 17 years, from San Francisco to British 
Columbia, and for short periods at Portland, Port Townsend, Tacoma, Victoria, 
and Vancouver. 

<^. As interpreter it has been your duty, has it not. Doctor, to interrogate 
Chinese emigrants who desire landing in this country?—A. Yes; both to interro¬ 
gate and interpret interrogatories put to them by other inspectors. 

Q. How extensive can you say your acquaintance and knowledge has been 
respecting the question, generally, of Chinese immigration and the methods and 
practices employed in securing admission to this country?—A. Probably on 
account of being able to read their letters, as well as speaking their language 
from childhood, I must say that I am as thoroughly familiar with those methods 
as anyone in California. I have been in the position to be more familiar than 
anyone else. -* ■ 

Q. What do you say as to whether or not the mode of prooedur* practiced 
now at the different Pacific ports is uniform?—A, There is a decided lack of 
uniformity. 
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Q. In a general way, can you state what has been and what is the effect of this' 
want of uniformity in the mode of procedure and practice?—A. It leads to seri¬ 
ous dissatisfaction on the part of the steamship companies, on*account of the 
difficulty at some ports for the Chinese to gain admission, the collectors and offi¬ 
cials being more severe and prejudiced, and causing the Chinese to make for 
ports where admission is gained more easily. ' 

Q. It is a fact, then, that under the present practice and mode of procedure It, 
is more difficult for emigrants at certain ports to gain admission than at otn^j 
and it is also a fact that those ports are chosen by the emigrants where they are 
likely to meet ivitli the least obstruction. This situation, then, yon attribute to 
the lack of uniformity?—A. Yes. 

Q. What suggestion could you make that would tend to cure this evil ?—A. I 
would suggest the gathering of data at different points where Chinese enter the 
United States and have them compared uy Kjiecial agents or with the commission, 
with the view to bringing alsiut unifonuity, so that all collectors, deputy collect¬ 
ors, and Chinese inspectors might act along cs^rtain lines. As things are at present, 
when certain steamship companies find it difficult to get their patrons in the offi¬ 
cer at that certain port is made to bear the brant of all this, and the most honest 
officer is held up for it. 

y. How long have you been attached to the bureau at this port ?—A, I was 
attached to this bureau first either in 1883 or 1884 until toward tho end of 1884. 

I resigned to go North for a more lucrnitive post, and returned to this (mast when 
the salary wa.s increased some three yciars ago, and in tho meantime, off and on, 

1 hav(! been in the employ of tlie United States (tovernment, all the time inter¬ 
preting and translating betweesn Americans and Chinese. 

Q. What do you know, Ur. (Gardner, upon the subject of railway and steam¬ 
ship companies being interested in bringing in those Chinese emigrants, and what 
part do they take in it?—A. So far as the (tomiianies themselves ore concerned 
my present knowledge of them enables me to say only that they act in tho capacity 
of being public cairiers and wish only as few ohstacles as iKJSsible to be put in the 
way of their patrons. I know of only ono agent in particular who is directly 
intarested in the coming of Chinese emigrants and furthers their coming to the 
United States. He is still in the employ of the Pacific Mail Steamsliip Company 
and his name is S.io Hoo Fong; and this man now in the employ of the Pacific 
Mail Company is engaged and has been engaged in furthering Chinese emigrants 
in coming to this country. 

Q. What do you know of the subject generally of men of this kind organizing 
companies to bring in lahorers illcg'ally?—^A. I know of some who are banded 
together for the purpose of aiding Chinese in illegal entrance into the United 
States; I know that they make that their business. These men are well known 
to the Chinese community, so well known, and they themselves are so well known, 
and their liusiness so well known, that they have actually had a word coined for 
themselves, which is "Balm Gar,'’which means “a Chinaman or Chinese who 
are in tho business of importing Chinese coolies or Chinese slaves.” 

Q. What part, if any, do th(! highbinders take in promoting this illegal immi¬ 
gration?—A. They furnish false witnesses and frighten off anyone who might 
feel justifie(i in coming fijrth and telling the truth. 

Q. What do you know, in a general way, about the highbinders, their organiza- 
tioms, etc.?—A. In general they are organized societies for tho purpose of com¬ 
mitting crime. They exist on blackmail, on pay for protecting gambling houses 
and disreputable places in general. I know that they take it upon themselves to 
try cases, to review judgments of our courts with utter disregard for our laws. 

1 inow that thpy nullify our decisions. For instanci, if an American court had 
rendered a deoimou, they would intimidate the witnesses so that when the cases 
go into a higher court everything would be changed. They defy onr courts by 
ways and means of their own. 1 know that they impose their own sentences upon 
offenders from their own standpoint. They levy fines in some cases and death in 
others. I know they have in their service paid men to do the killing, and so long 
have they had this service that the men have a particular name; they are called 
“ hatchet men,” I know they control our judicial oaths; that they can say an 
oath shall or shall not he taken. I know them as organized societies of crime. 
They distribute revolvers to their members and send them cut, and 1 have noticed 
in several cases where the revolvers were taken back. Such a notice is now in 
the possession of Captain Biggy. 

Q. It is a fact. Doctor, is it not, that your life has been threatened by these 
hl^bipders?—A. Yes. I know they use our courts, if necessary, to enforce their 
doclsicjnSt 

Q. In ^at manner?—A. By laying a charge against a certain Chinaman and 
having our judge pronounce the sentence. I know that these highbinders furnish 
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witneaseg for anything wanted at so mnch a head. I have had cases in which 
men have come forward to testify, and when the time came they were spirited 
away. I know that the headquarters of these societies are in San Francisco, but 
they have branches in Canada. There are many active members who are able to 
do a great deal of injury, althoufjh many members have joined from fear. 

■Q. Do you say that these societies named are at all times employed in bringing 
Chmese labor into this country illegally, and is this a part of their business?—A. 
It,his become a part since the act went into effect. 

Q. ASTiat proportion of the frauds committed at the present time against the 
exclusion law could, in yom' opinion, be traced direct to these organizations?— 
A. At least T.l per cent. 

Q. If some method might bo devised whereby the community might be rid 
of the highbinder organizations, would it then have an effect?—A. It would, 
decidedly. 

Q. How many highbinders of this cnminal type would you say are in the city 
of San Francisco?—A. Speaking approximately, I would say that there are as 
many as from t,.')00 to 2,000. 

Q. What proportion of them are alien and what proportion native bom?—A. 
I should not think there are more than 100 or 200 native bom, and the rank and 
file of the population, in my opinion, are aliens. 

Q. What do you think woiild be the effect of such a law, if passed, providing 
for the deportation of all aliens if found members of such societies?—A. It would 
break tliem all up. 

Q. What is your opinion of the feasibility of such a law?—A. I think it could 
be done. 


Q. Do you thinlt that deportation is practically the only remedy?—A. Yes. 

Q, In a general way, will you state why the Federal and municipal autliorities 
are unable to break up these organizations, or to detect the offender when crime 
is committed.—A. Because the highbinders furnish witnesses, and terrify wit¬ 
nesses that the State may rely upon. 

Q. What would be the result if some honest Chinaman would take the stand 
and give testimony against him?—A. He would be liable to forfeit his life for it. 

(^. And it is the fear of this result which makes it impossible to enforce our laws 
against them, is it not?—A. That is ri^ht. 

Q. What part is taken by attorneys m assisting in the illegal landing of Chinese 
lalwrers?—A. As it were, the Chinese prepare the cannon balls, and the lawyers 
fire them. 

y. Are any attorneys regularly employed by these Chinese highbinder socie¬ 
ties?—A, Yes; and who have very little legitimate business besides. 

Q. What class of lawyers, and about how many of them, are there engaged in 
this class of business?—A. As a rale, they are of a low grade. Roughly speaWng, 
there are about one dozen in San Francisco. 

Q. Do they have any other practice to speak of?—A. Very little. 

Q. What do you know as to who compensates these attorneys in this case?—A. 
As a rule, the middlemen who are allied with the highbinders. These middlemen 
collect the fees and pay the attorneys. 

Q. What fees do these attorneys receive, as a rule?—A. From i2r> to $.'50 for 
men, and from $100 to $.500 tor women. 

Q. What, in your opinion, would be the effect of a law which would limit the 
amount of fees or fix a maximum fee which an attorney might charge in all such 
cases; fixing it at a reasonable amount to the actual and legitimate service ren¬ 
dered?—A. If it can be enforced, and no collecting on the side is done, it would 
have a very wholesome effect. 

(J. What have you to say as to the suggestion that the entire business of the 
Chinese bureau be transfen-ed from the customs bureau to the immigration 
bureau?—A. I think very well of it, and think that is where it properly belongs. 
The reasons are that the very nature of the Chinese business bnngs it under the 
head of immigration, and the collector has no officers under him 'i^ose duty it is 
to enforce the Chinese restriction act. 

Q. Do you not think that it would be well to enlarge somewhat the power of the 
inspector of the Chinese bureau to the end that in Edition to his present power 
he might in cases generally have the right of reviewing contested cases?—A. 1 
think well of it. In that connection 1 would say that the power might be given 
to a number of inspectors acting collectively as members of a board; then a 
decision would be given openly. 

Q. In what class of Chinese emigrants are the greater amount of frauds com¬ 
mitted at present?—A. The so-called Native Sons. 

Q. About what percentage of these so-called Native Sons come underfraudiilent 
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representations?—^A. A \ery conservative estimate would be about 90 per cent. 

Q. Could you BU)?gest any method of procedure or practice which would tend 
to reduce this?—A. The improvements of the last bill passed requiring white 
witnesses and also record of birth in our courts. 

Q. Your acquaintance, I notice, is very extensive among the upper class of 
merchants in this city?—A. Yes. 

Q. If Congress were to enact a law for the breaking up of these organizations, 
do you think that the cooperation of these better Chinese could be secured?—A. I 
think that all we could get from them would be moral support and secret assist¬ 
ance out of fear for the highbinders. That it would meet with approval there is 
no doubt. The class next to the so-called Native Sous, where there is a large 
amount of fraud, is that of men who come representing themselves as merchants 
and who everyone can see are laborers and have every appearance of being 
laborers and sons of toil. I think our Government ought to havo ofBcers in the 
principal ports of China to cooperate with the Chinese consuls. We should have 
strict investigation at both cuds. 

John Enwcott Gardner. 

Subscribed and sworn to before the undersigned this February 38, 1900. 

C. L. Dunn, Notary Public. 


[Exhibits attaclujd t«) stutox^lont of J.Eiidicott Cfai'dnnr.] 

LETTER OF INSTRUCTIONS TO A HIGHBINDER OH SALAHiKI> SOLDIER. 

To Lum Hir, nalancd ssvldier: 

It has ’been said that to plan sf hmnes and deviso niothods and to hold tho EW)al 
is the work of the literary class, while to oppose foes, fight battles, and plant firm 
government is the work of the military. 

Now, this tong appoints salaried soldiers, to be ready to protect ourselves and 
assist others. This is our object. 

All, therefore, who undertake the military service of this tong must obey orders 
and without orders you must not dare to act. If any of our brethren are sud¬ 
denly molest ed it will he necessary tor yon to act with resolute will. 

Yon shall always work to the interest of the tong and never make your office a 
means of private rev(!nge. 

When orders are given-you shall advance valiantly to your assigned task. Never 
shi'ink or turn your ha<^k upon tho battlefield. 

When a ship arrives in port with prostitutes on board and the grand master 
issues an order for you to go down and receive them you luust be punctual and 
use all your ability for the good of the Connuonwealtli (or State). 

If in tho discharge of your duty you are slain we wiU undertake to pay $500 
sympathy money to your friends. 

It you are wounded a doctor will be engaged to heal your wounds, and if you 
are laid up for any length of time you will receive $10 per month. 

If you arc maimed for life and incapacitated for work $250 shall bo paid to you 
and a subscription taken to defray costs of your journey home to China. 

This paper is given as proof, as word of mouth may not be believed. 

Furthermore, whenever you exert your strength to kill or wound enemies of 
this tong, and in so doinp you are arrested and imprisoned, $100 per year shall be 
paid to your friends during your imprisonuient. 

Dated 13th day of 5th month of 14th year Kwong Sui, Victoria, B. C. 

[Seal of Chee Kong Tong.J 


TRANSLATION OF A BILL OF SALE DRAWN UF IN THE OUISE OF A PBOMIBSORY NOTE. 

I, Ah Kam, being poor and not having anyone on whom to depend, make this 
agreement, by which to obtain $460 with my person. The middle party in this 
transaction, Loui Fung, having introduced me to Lang Kui, and having the 
promise of the latter to pay this debt for me, besides passage money and other 
expenses, we three are agreed, and to-day the transaction has taken place; not a cent 
now is owing to Loui Fung. The money having actually changed hands, first 
into the hands of myself. Ah Kam, and I am this day handed over to Lung Kai, 
to be taken to California for immor^ purposes. The time of service is agreed to be 
foul' and one-half years with no pay for the service onthe one hand andno interest 
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for tho money on the other. Fourteen days of sickness will not be taken notice 
of, but fifteen days of .sickness will have to be made np by serving an additional 
month. In case of pregnancy an additional year has to be served. As to any 
oxix>cted calamities happening that may happen to anyone, that will be left to 
the decree of heaven. Should I upon arrival at California attempt to escape, or 
should refuse to lie a prostitute, I agree irrevocably that Lung Kai shonld sell me 
to another at pleasui-c. Lest word of mouth should not be prcwf, this instrument 
is drawn np to be such. 

Kwong Sui 17th year, !)th month, Ist day (Oct. 1st, 1899). 

Ah Kam (her mark). 


TUANSLATION OK CATECHISM USED IN THE COACHINd OF WITNESSES FOE THE 
LANPINO OF A CIUNESE SLAVE GIRL.' 

ITrtmslatud I>y Jno. Eudicott Gardner.) 

What i.s your nanic‘<—Wong Fook Sing. 

How old are you?—(il. . 

How long have yon been in tho United States?—29 years. 

Wiiat boat did you take?—Took steamer. 

What year, month, and day you came to tho Uniteil States?—Tung Chi 9th year, 
(itli month (about .Inly, 1870). 

What do yon do for a living?—I am at present salesman for Chung Kee & Co., 
1107 Uuiiout street. 

Wlmt is your occupation?—Working as salesman. 

How long have you been with Chung Kee?—t years. 

What is your wife’s name?—She was a Miss Lam. 

How old i.s your wife?-47. 

Is your wife natural footed or small?—Natural. 

Where were you married?—San Francisco. 

What year, month, and day were you married?—Kwong Sui 2d year, 6th month, 
and 1st day. (1870, about .Tune 1.) 

How long have you lieon married?—22 years. 

Where is your wife?—In Canton, China. 

How many children have you?—Only a girl and no boy. 

What is your daughter's name?—Wong Sing You. 

How old is your daughter?—22 years old. 

Where was your daughter Ixirn'?—Dupont street. No. 928, third floor. 

What year, montli, and day was your ilanghter Wn?—KwengSui 4th year, 6th 
month, and l.st day. (About July 1, 1878.) 

How old was your daughter when she retumeil to China?—4 years. 

Wlmt year and month and by what boat did your daughter return to China?— 
Kwong Sui 7tli year, lOtli mouth, 2d day. (About November 2d, 1881.) By liio. 

With whom did your daughter go homo to China?—With my wife, who was 
Hiss Lam. 

Where did yotir wife and daughter live after their return to China?—Thirteenth 
ward, on a straight street. 

Is your house in China brick or wood?—Brick. 

How many rooms in your house?—One room apd one kitchen. 

Is there an upstairs in your house?—Yes; it has one room, a bedroom. 

Do you recognize your daughter?—Yes. 

Have you seen your daughter since her arrival?—Yes. 

Did your daugnter send over to you her photograph?—My wife this year, 2d 
month (about March), sent me our daughter’s photograph. 

Did your daughter write you?—No; only my wife. 

Who sent your daughter home?—I did. 

Did you ever write to your daughter'?—No; only to my wife. 

Did you ever send money home?—Yes, the 2d month of this year I sent $200 
Mexican by Young Ming to my wife. 

What was your former business?—Tinware. 

How long were you engaged in that business?—In the tinware store-(Answer 

incomplete.) 

On what street and under what name was your business?—On Washington 
street. No. 745, in the basement; named Gung Lung; tinware business. 


■ Ui>ou the discovery of the catechism the slave was denied.landing hy Collector Jackson. 
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Were you ever back to China?—K wour Sui 11th year, lOtli month, was l>ack. 
(Aliont Octolxjr, 1S8(1.) 

By what ronte did you return to China?—By the Portland route. 

When you wrote to your daughter to come back did your wife answer the 
letter?—No. 

When did your wife ever write to you?—^AfU-rwards, when she announced that 
a daughter would be coming over. 

Where is your letter now?—Burned uj) after reading it. 

What is your daughter coming buck for?—To be man-ied. 

Have you brothers or sisters?—No. 

Has your wife any brothers?—No. 

Where are your parents now?—Dead. 

How long have they been dead?—Over twenty years. 

What are your parents’ name?—Father, KwongFook Sun; mother, of the Cliun 
family. 

Where are your parents-in-law?—Dead. 

How long have your parents-in-law taieii dead?—27 or28 years. 

What are the names of your parents-in-law?—Lam Kng the name of the 
father, and Ho the maiden name of tlie mother. 

Did you send any money homo this year?—This year in the 2d monthi aent,$l()0, 
Me.vican. 

How did you send it?—I asked a friend to take it back. 

Wh.at is that friend’s name?—Yeung Ming. 

Is your friend hack in this country?—He is still in Chinn; he did not return. 

How long have you known Chan Chun?—2(1 years. 

Wliere is he now in business?—Dupont street, No. 1107; Japanese ware busi¬ 
ness; he is the proiirietor. 

Wliere did you become acquainted with him?—On Pacific street, in tlie Cliun 
Kee cigar store. 

Has he ever been back to Cliina?—No. 

Wlion your daughter was a month old, did you invite him to the feast?—I did. 

Where have yon known him?—On Pacific street, No. 741, in the Chun Kee 
store. 

Have you a pliotogi'aph of yourself at home?—Yes. 

TRAKSLATION OP MF-MORANDUM. 

Chun Henng restaurant, 1007. 

Quong Cheung Wing basement. 1014. 

On Cheung Wo. 

Ho Ye,.’. 

Madam Choy. 

Due from Chan Yeung, S125. 

Madam Choy and Chan Yeung are notorious importers of female slaves, asso¬ 
ciates of Little Pete.—(Note by the interpreter.) 

TRANSLATION OP THE PORTLAND SKETCH. 

Siarting from San Francisco, you go to Portland, taking the boat at the China 
Mail d(x;k, (this was corrected and “ Sm‘a^ street" was snlistituted.—Note by 
translator), the boat starting at 10 o'clock in the morning. Time from here to 
Portland, H days and 2 nights; fare $10. You first get to Astoria and then to 
Portland. Chinese in Portland are on Second street. The fare from Portland 
was $48. 

(Here follows diagram of the ronte.) 


VOLUNTARY STATEMENT OF LEE YOW CHUN. 

Presbyterian Mission Home, January n , 189 S . 

' My name is Lee Yow Chun. I am a native of the Sha Tow village, in the dis¬ 
trict of Ho Nam, opposite the city of Canton. I have never before been in the 
United States. I am 1G years old. I reported my age as 20 upon my arrival; that 
ray name was Lee (Jhoy Wan. and that my birthplace was ban Francisco. Because 
we were poor my parents removed to Hongkong, where they could get better wages. 
My father, whose name was Lee Tsung, died m Hongkong when 1 was 13. Alter 
father's death mother continued to work as household servant. At Hongkong we 
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lived on Kow Yn Fong street. My mother’s name is Lum Ah Mni, 8heis40thiB 
year. She worked on Kwok Lnn street. No. SI. This is where she was working 
up to my leaving Hongkong. Mother told me one day that a go-between had 
been to see her on behalf of a wealthy Chinese merohant living in San Francisco, 
who wanted a wife from China; that she wanted me to go out and take a walk, 
so that I could he viewed by the go-between, that she could make her r^ort. I 
did what I was bid, though I knew that mother told me tliis with some misgiving, 
as she had declined the offer once and would decline again but for her good nature 
and her pnyei-ty. The go-between having made her a present of ^80 as coming 
ft’om my intended husband, mother said she consented to take so little because I 
could only mai-ry that merchant as a concubine and also that in 2 or 3 years I 
could come hai;k to pay her a visit. About a week after, toward evening of the 
3d of the 11th month (November 2.1,1897), a man whom I had never seen before 
nor since, and whose name even I do not know, came to our house and took me to 
a house on a street next to Kwok Lung street. In this house were several women 
who said they had been to the United States. My mother wanted to accompany 
mo to that house, and I wanted her to go along t.oo, but the man said since we 
had to part anyway we might as well part then, so that I would not feel so bad 
when the time came to go on hoard. So we parted then and there. 

When this man had me in that house he took me to a room, after my hair had 
been dressed, and with no other in the room brought a piece of paper out 
of which he taught me certain things I was to say when ipiestioned by the customs 
officer in San Francisco. When he told me what to say in answer to their ques¬ 
tion “ What is your father’s name?” I said, “ What does that mean. My father 
has buen dead some years.” Ho said, “ We have to do that, as that is the law in 
California, You can not go there to get married unless you follow my instrnc- 
tions.” I then listened until he got through with a list of ipiestions and answers. 
After I had learned my lesson dinner was served, and about 8 o’clock in the even¬ 
ing I was taken down to the water front, where a little boat was in waiting. I 
was taken on this little boat and the boat people rowed me out alongside steamer 
Ohina, where we passed the night. At 4 o'clock in the moniing, when it was yet 
dark, I was told to go quietly over to the China, Shortly after the ChiTia started 
for California. I found 8 other mrlson board, with 8 more after we left Shanghai. 
As I was told that my landing depended upon my remembering ray story, I went 
over it every day from the day we started, at times singing it as we would a song, 
though often weepi^ as I sang, whenever I thought of moth(ir and of home. 

The Chinaman in Hongkong let me have the paper to learn the story from, tell¬ 
ing me that when I got its contents well committed to memory I was to throw 
the paper overboard. The paper was about 18 inches long. I saw that the other 
girls each had a story to loam also. A day after our arrival at San Francisco 
we were questioned by the customs officers. I answered as I was told to do by 
that man in Hongkong. Three or four days after I was told someone was inquir¬ 
ing for me. He pointed to himself and said very hurriedly; “ Take a good look 
at me, so that you can recognize mo afterwards as your father.” No sooner had 
he said this than he hurried off to go. I called after him, saying “ I could not 
recognize a person as my father upon seeing him so short a time.” He then came 
batik and stood by the vessel a little longer. A pit-marked woman accompanied 
him. This woman I stxm found to be a procuress. This, together with a caution 
that my mother gave me, as well as some things that the sailors were good enough 
to toll me, convinced me that all wa| not right. Several times I told the customs 
officers, through one of the male passengers as interpreter, that I did not want to 
be landed. Another girl was of the same mind as myself. Somehow the importers 
of the girls found out that we did not want to be landed, and some of them came 
down to frighten us, saying we would be imprisoned at least h months before 
being sent back, and then we could only go as far as Japan, when we would be 
taken possession of again. This did not swerve us from the course we decided on. 
■When word came from the collector that I could land, not beii^ able to do any¬ 
thing else I fell in a lump on the floor and cried loudly, saying I did not want to 
be landed by those people; that I would jump into the sea rather than be taken 
by them. Somehow the fact I cried reached the ears of the official interpreter, 
who came with another officer and quieted me. Soon after they returned and 
said the collector had allowed me to go to a rescue home and there to remain 
until the next returning boat to China. 

I am now in that home, happy and contented, enjoying the prospect of soon 
being restored to my mother. 
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TRANSI^ATION’ OF AN INTERCEPTED LETTER PROM A HIGHBINDER TO THE OFFICERS 
OP THE CHEE KONG TONG SOCIETY, ONE OP THE LARGEST, IF NOT THE LARGEST, 
HIGHBINDER SOCIETIES IN THE CNITED STATES. 

[Translated By Jno. Endicott Gardner.] 

To Vie officers of Vie Chee Kong Tong Society. 

Gentlemen: On the 5th instant Lee Shan came by stage to onr store and said 
that the Chee Kong Tong had deputed him to come here and collect from Chan 
Tsurig, Lieu Ming Chew, and Chew Keuk Min (the last named a woman.—Note 
by translator). He passed the night in our store. The next day he started out. 
He then stopped with Szlo Kam until the night of the 10th. Soon after it had 
turned 1 o’clock Chew Keuk Min died. On the l^h there were certain townsmen 
of ours who reported that Chew Keuk Min was killed by Lee Shan. Now they 
are going to arrest Lee Shan. To-day 8z Lo Kam was taken into custody. The 
trial, however, is not yet commenced. To-day the different brethren held a con¬ 
sultation and decided they would require Lee Shan to make up the sum of $200 
for funeral expenses; that they would not be satisfied unless he did make up that 
amount. How this affair is going to end I don’t know. It evidently is going to 
be quite serious. We hope in some way you brethren will contrive to save him 
somehow. Tliis is the most important thing to do just now. Fiirthenuore, we 
have no able person here to attend to the matter. The authorities into custody 
and yet no trial has taken place. The young woman, when pressed by the authori¬ 
ties, positively identified Lee Shan as the guilty man. We hojie you will soon 
send us word. 

Yours, respectfully, Lee Ycet. 

January 21,1889. 


TRANSLATION OP ONE OP THE LETTERS OP WARNING AGAINST HiaHBINDER.S SENT 
TO MU. .1. E. GARDNER, NOW OFFICIAL INTERPRETER FOB THE CUSTOMS AT SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

To Mr. John Gardner. 

Dear Sir: There is a saying that the good will early be within angelic bounds, 
while the evil will assuredly be punished, while the latter kind would not be long 
tolerated by heaven. 1 have long heard of your name in Victoria in connection 
with the rescue work. Engaging in this good work you of course benefit people. 
It seems so strange that now there should be one, Lo Tsun, even for a bad man, 
who has told me, Leung Tsun, to injure you someway, offering as a reward $100. 
You have done me no harm. How could! bring harm to you. What I am afraid 
of now is that, with me not willing to injure you, he would find some one else who 
would be willing. I shall just appear willing. In point of fact, I shall not do 
anything. I send you word early, so that you may be cautious as you go in or out 
in order that Others may not harm you in some unexpected way. I have long 
known of your doing good all the time. That is the reason why I am so bold in 
speaking of this matter as I do. Be sure not to let this go out for fear Lo Tsun 
should have a design on me for it. It is hard to describe all his wicked ways. Be 
careful; that is all. 

Respectfully, yours, Leung Tbun. 

April 2. 


Exhibit D. 

B TATEMTO T HASS BT UEnTEHAIlT OF FOUCB WULUK PBICE TO COHIOS- 
BIOKSB OF IHHIGBATIOK HART H, NORTH, AT SAH FRANCISCO, CAX., SRFTRH- 
BRR 22, 1898. 

, [C^estions put by Commissioner North and answered by Lientonant Price.] 

Q. Lieutenant Price. Chief Lees, the head of the polic.e force of this city, has 
stated to me that you are probably as well posted as any man here connected with 
the police force on the subject of so-callea Chinese highbinder societies in their 
various phases, including, among others, the opinion in which they are held by 
the respectable Chinese element m this city: and in order to got a coherent state¬ 
ment 1 1^1 start in by asking you how long yon have been on the poUce force in 
this city.—A. 21 years. 
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Q. How much of that time liave you spent in the Chinatown district?—A. About 
8 years, off and on. 

Q. Asides from the time tliat you have been atiting as policeman in Chinatown, 
I suppose, through your connection with the police force, you have known pretty 
well what has been going on?—A. Oh, yes; all the time. At the time I sjaiak of 
I had entire charge of tlie Chinatown squad. 

You were at the liead of the raids that were conducted under the order of 
Chief Crowley some 5 or 6 years ago, wore you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. At that time you demolished the headquarters of a large number of high- 
Iniider sociei.ie.s, did you not?—A. 26 societies. 

Q. Did that include the headquarters of the, Chee Kung Tong?—A. Tliat is the 
original of all the tongs or societies—what they call among the Chine.se the Pree- 
inason Society. 

Q. Are you a Mason yourself?—A. Yes. 

y. Ah a matter of fact, tile society has no resemblance to our Freemasonry, has 
it?—A. I have found members in that soiut'ty, lately it has had Chinese ineiiibers. 

Q. Do they acquire this knowledge through thissociety, ornot?—A. Not through 
the Chee Kiiiig Tong. 

y. You lielieve, though, in China or somewhere else, there is a society that 
resembles hi some respt'cts the Freemasonry in the civilized worW?—A. Yes. 
y. The Chee Kung Tong is also known as the Triad Society, is it not?—A. Yes. 
y. Are all the other societies ofEshoota from this society?—A. Yes; th(> same as 
other societies organized here and having liraiiclms in other places. 

y. What is the purpose of organizing these siHiieties? Are they all organized 
for the .same purpose, or some for one giirisise and some for another?—A. All the 
Chinese highliinder societies are organizisl for the purpose of murder. 

y. From what do they derive their chief sources of revenue?—A. Through 
means of blackmail and houses of prostitution, 
y. Do they coiidmdi gambling houses themselves?—A. Yes. 
y. That would be a third source of revenue?—A. ies. 

y. Are the majoiity of frequenters of gambling houses in Chiinatown members 
of the highbinder soeietieB?—A. A gi'cat many merchants have come to me in the 
middle of the night to give me information concerning these gambling houses. 
These mercliants are obliged to belong to these societies for the sake of protec¬ 
tion; thej; can not get out of it. Although belonging to tiie societies, they are 
always willing to furnish me with information to aid in ray breaking them up. 
hut they would not he seen speaking to me on the street. 

y. They are memhers of the highbinder societies in fact, hut not in spirit?—A. 
Yes; that is the case. 

C^. That, I suppose, applies to the majority of the members of the highbiiidor 
societies, does it not?—A. Not to the majority, hut to agood many of tlie merchants. 

y. How do they conduct their Idackmailing operations?—A, They hire places 
similar to this office and have their names printed on signboards and hung out¬ 
side, such as Chee Kung Tong, Siiey On Tong, Bow Sing Sney Tong, Siiey Sing 
Tong, Hop Sing Tong. Suey Dong Tong, etc. 

(^. Do you know whether all these societies have branches in other cities of the 
United States?—A. That, of eouse, I do not know positively; I have only heard of 
them. I believe there are branches of these societies in Los Angeles, San Jose, 
and throughout the East—Chicago, New York, etc. 

y. I am told that the Suey Sing, Hop Sing, and Chee Kung tonga have branches 
in the principal cities of the United States.—A. They have them wherever there 
is any number of Chinese. 

Q. You were telling about the rooms or offices fitted up by these societies.— 
A. Their places are finely fitted up, the same as clubrooms. There they meet as 
other organizations do. If the member has anything against another man he 
places his case before the society and offers so much money to have theman killed. 
After they have settled on theman to bo killed, his headis as good as gone. They 
hold a meeting and have something filled with halls, buttons, or beaus, or some¬ 
thing of that sort. The men are blindfolded and draw. If one draws the certain 
amount, lie is chosen to do the killing. Sometimes there are 2 or iJ chosen, gener¬ 
ally 2. As soon as they draw those balls they are in the same fix as a man to be 
hung. The society's rules are so binding that those chosen are bound to kill that 
man if there are 20 policemen about when he meets him. 

Q, These men who draw the lot go out and hunt up the victim and kill him wher¬ 
ever he may be found?—A. According to the rules of the society, they then go and 
fix up whatever little business they mve, the same as a white man would make 
his will before going on a journey. Then they go out and hunt their victim. 
According to their rules, the society hires an attorney for the murderer to defend 
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him in the eourta, and does everything possible to aid in his aoquittal, fnrnisliing 
witness, etc. Perhaps the murderer is caught, arrested, tried, and 8entenc('d to 
death, and executed; then the sotuety has to my so much money to the relatives 
in China. If the man is hanged they will protiably pay his relatives J.'KIO; if lie is 
imprisoned for life, $2,10; if imprisoned for a shorter time, $100. And this is the 
same in every case that is brought before the society. 

CJ. Do you know how much a member of the society pays, as a rule, for having 
a man killed?—A. All the society can get from him; no certain amount. Some 
lieople are willing to pay more and some less. Little Pete, who was killed, was 
wealthy, and there was about .$3,000 or $4,000 on hie head, 

Q. His enemies had offered that to anybody who would kill him?—A, He was a 
Sam Ynp. The Sam Yups are what you call the aristocracy. There is only 1 Sam 
Yup to every 15 See Yups. The See Yups are small iiierchants here, keep laun¬ 
dries. and are people of that class. The Sam Yups own large stores. 

Q. They are regularly organized, the Sam Yups and the See Yups, are they 
not? And are they members of those tongs?—A. Of course they have members in 
those tongs. They are from different provinces in China—two clans, as it were, 
the same as in Scotland or England. All these people claim to he cousins. 

Q. These classes fight, then, among themselves, do they?—A. They fight all the 
time. There has been a boycott for 4 or 5 years to prevent a See Yup buying from 
a Sam Yup, and vice versa. If a See Yup is found buying from a Sam Yuji he is 
taken in the street, his purchase taken from him; he is then conducted to one of 
these societies and is fined .$2, and probably gets a good tlirashing besides. Eveiy 
time a man is brought up the airestiug officer of the highbinder si iciety gets $2, so 
they are vmy vigilant in conseiiuence. 

Q. Little Pete belonged to the Sam Yups, and was one of the richest Chinamen 
in town, was he, not?—A. Not one of the richest, but verj.- rich. 

Q, He was supposed to be killed at the instigation of Big .lim. was he not?—A. 
No; Big Jim was also a Sam Yup. 

Q. Why was it that Little Pete was killed? Was it at the in.stigation of the 
Sam Yups or the See Yups?—A. The See Yups. 

y. What had ho done to th<! See Yups?—A. Of course, us I say, there ;ive two 
factions that are all tlie time fighting. Little Pete was a very intelligent China¬ 
man, and they accused him of informing the iiolioe. on account of raids mode by 
tbem—which ho did, as a matter of fact. 

y. And accordingly there was a price put upon his head?—A. Yes. 

Q. H(! was accompanied hy a bodyguard for a grout many years, was he not?— 
A. Oh. yes. 

Q. By Lee Chuck, a highbinder, was ho not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Lee Chuck murdered somebody and was sent to State prison, and Little 
Pete got somebody else to act as a bodyguard, did he not?—A. He had 4 or .'),at 
least—3 Chinamen and 2 white men. About 7 o’clock one evening Little Pete 
came downstairs accompanied by a white man of his bodyguard. Little Pete 
kept a shoe shop. He entered the barber shim and told his bodyguard (the white 
man) to go down to the comer of Kearny and Washington streets and got him an 
evening paper. He sat down on a chair. Chinamen had been watching him, and 
he was no sooner stiated than they came right into the barber shop and shot him. 

Q, Did they convict these men?—A. They never got the right parties; I was 
told that the parties that did the killing went to China on the next steamer. 

Q. This is only a fair sample of highbinder methods, is it not?—A. That is an 
idea of the whole business. 

Q. Big Jim was a notorious gambler here for many years, was ho not, and was 
chased out of the city by the See Yup faction?—A. Yes. 

Q. Ho went to China and is there yet and afraid to return, is he not?—A. Yes. 
You see the merchants are so enfirely under the control of these societiesand are 
so dominated by fear that any demand that is made nimn them they pay without 
question, I will tell you of an instance of this: There was a butcher on Washing¬ 
ton street. One evening he threw out a little clean water on the street. A Chi¬ 
nese highbinder who was standing near by got the water on the sleeve of his coat. 
I happened to be there at the time, and when I had passed by, this highbinder 
went to the butcher and demanded $100 for the offense and said that ho would 
' call again. I told the butcher not to pay that money, but to make an arrange¬ 
ment to meet him at a certain place and I would be there. He promised to do so, 
and would you believe it, before 1 got back there he had paid the highbinder the 
$100. This is to show you that an^hing these highbinders demand they get. 

Q. I suppose that the amount of revenue that the highbinder societies exact 
from these merchants is simply tremendous?—A. I would say that there are about 
8,000 Chinese highbinders of this city just living in that way; they do not do 
anything for a living except levy blackmail. 
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Q. What do you suppose to be the total population in this city now?—A. 

About as.ooo. 

Q. And 3,000 of them are nothing hut cutthroats and bad men?—A. The worst 
class of people on the face of the earth. 

Q. They neVer interfere with white people, do they?—A. Not very often. The 
Chinese consul talks to them constantV on that point. They are afraid of an 
uprising of the white people against them, and that they would all be killed, and 
this fear keeps them from doing so. 

Q. Do you know of any instance of their killing white people, or of their levy¬ 
ing blaclauail on white people?—A. Not very often do they attack white jieople, 
and only then when under the influence of liquor. 

Q. The.se highbinders are very much given to securing perjured testimony, are 
they not—A, It is an impossibility to rely on them. For instance, a nian is 
killed; I am sent to investigate; a man is pointed out to me as the murderer, as 
positively identified as such, and I have positive evidence that that man was not 
within 5 blocks of the .scene at the time of tho murder. I arrested the man, as 
my duty as a public officer compelled me to do so. but I knew the man to have 
been in a shop on one street when the other man was murdered on another. How¬ 
ever, when taken into court, it was proved that he wa.s not tho murderer and was 
afwiitted, and afterwards the right party was secnred. 

Q. And they are also largely engaged'in furaishing perjured testimonv to aid 
in the landing of Chinese girls here, are they not?—A. Yes; one ot the by-laws 
in all of these highbinder smueties is to swear to aid in the landing of their people 
here, especially Chinese women. 

Q. I have taken the statements of a numla;r of rescued Chinese girls at the 
mis,sions,aud almost without o-vceptioii they have told me honihle tales of cruelty 
inflicted upon these girls in these houses. Most ot these girls claim to have seen 
the killing of some of their number, or to have seen the btHlies after they have 
Iwen killed.—A. I don't know much almut the killing of those girls; they are too 
expensive to kill, 

Q. Those who have been killed were generally old girls.—A. Wlien tiiey grow 
old they are usually placed as cooks. These girls are never seen on the street 
unless followed by an old hag who keeps the house. These girls are worth about 
$3,000, and are too valuable to kill. 

0. They are absolute slaves, are they not'?—A. Every single one of them. 

Cj. And were it not for the highbinder Rocietic.s it would be inqiossible to keep 
them in such alBolute slavery, would it not'?—A. They could not do it at all. Tlie 
highbinder societies derive their principal source of revenue from protecting these 
houses. 

Q. Can you tell a highbinder from another Chinaman, wlieii you .see him? A. 
I can walk on the streets and pick them out and never make, a mistake. 

Q. How can you detect them from any other Chinaman'?—A. They used to dress 
differently and wear their hair differently. 

(J. Their hair is not so neatly kept—more fluffy—than other Chinamen, is it 
not'?—A. That is right; at the end of the cue where it joins the hair: and then 
they used to we.ar different kinds of shoes and different kind of hats (round, stiff- 
brimmed hats). When they found that I had discovered their mode of dress, 
they stopped wearing what might designate them as highbinders. Tben, again, in 
searching these men one would invariably find a little piece of red silk in his 
possession. On that silk was printed what society he was a memlier of, so that in 
case of death or accident he could be identified. Then they did away with that 
and we could not find anything to distinguish them? 

CJ. I have heard it rumored a good many times that the Chinese consul, the 
predecessor of the present incumbent, was obliged to leave the city, largely 
through the threats of tho highbinder societies.—A, That is true. I used to 
know him well, and spent much time with him, seeking infonnation concerning 
the workings of the.se societies, which he was always willing to mve me. I do 
not remember his name. Mr. King, the vice-consul, also assistea me greatly in 
this work, 

(J. Mr. Ho Yow is the present Chinese consul, is ho not?—A. I do not know 
this one. 

Q. What become of Mr. King?—A. He was also driven out of the city, through 
the firm of Reddy, Campbell & Metson, attorneys for the highbinder class in 
Chinatown. Riordan was the attorney for the Chinese consul and Six Companies. 
The consul-general and Vice-Consul King were always in favor of breaWng up 
these societies, so the highbinder societies had them removed. 

Q. Have you. any idea as to what laws might be passed by the IDnited States 
Government which would help to break up these societies?—A. When I was 
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first sent into the Chinatown district in 1888, things were in a very bad condi¬ 
tion: there was hardly a day that someone was not killed, even white people, 
killed by accident, as shot was flying everywhere. One afternoon there were 75 
shots tired on the street from one faction, directed toward another faction. I 
went to Chief Crowley and told him that I could do nothing: tliat there were no 
laws to cover these things. I said to him: “ When any of these Chinamen com¬ 
mit deeds of violence they mn into the numerous small alleys of Chinatown and 
get beyond our reach, and after being once lost sight of it is impossible to iden¬ 
tify them, unless by some peculiar mark about him. These societies are unlaw¬ 
ful and organized for unlawful purposes. They do not recognize our laws, and 
to compote with them, we have to go beyond our present laws: they are not suf¬ 
ficient. I can put a stop to these societies if you will give me my own way.” 
He said: “ I am under bonds here and of course they will sue me if I do as you 
suggest.” I aaid, “All right.” I saw the Chinese consul and he spoke to the 
chief of police, and also told me to use my own judgment, assuring the chief 
that if he should be sued, he (the consul), or the Chinese Government, would 
stand the consequences. The chief sent for me and said that he thought my 
ideas were all right and gave me peimiasion to carry them out in my own way. 

I then went out and got seven or eight strong, healthy officers, and we visited 
all these places, taking down the numbers and setting out in the right way to get 
into the workings of these societies. There .are a great many different societies 
in Chinatown, some being organized for charitable purjioses, benevolent societies 
as it were, and in order to be sure that I had the right places and did not make 
any mistakes. I took plenty of time and care, as I did not want to interfere with 
any but the genuine highbinder societies. When I h.ad everything arranged I 
got 1(1 men in uniform and a surgeon, and sujqdied them all witli axes. We 
marched from one to another of these societies and literally cut them to jneees; 
did not leave a bit of fnimture .5 inches long in one of them. I suppose we broke 
up about $180,000 worth of property. Some of those places were fixed up mag¬ 
nificently. Wherever we went we got aims, ammunition, bowie knives 3 feet 
long in Idade, iron bars done up in braided cord, etc.; also chain and steel armor 
tliat they wear under their clothing, and wMch it is utterly impossible to 
penetrate. 

(J. At that time any of the highbinders that you found in these rooms you 
khdied down stairs, did yon not?—A. We did. Of course, by breaking up their 
meeting places they could not meet. Among the better class of Chinese who 
belonged to these societies throimh fear, or for self-protectioii, we were held in 
favor for what we had done. Everything they could do to aid me they did. 
They could not meet me in Chinatown, but came to my home in backs at night 
to inform me where I could find these men. I was so well ])i)sted in the situa¬ 
tion of Chinatown that they could not open their rooms or offices in any place. 
We broke up tlieir josses—they always have josses in these places. Cue of them 
they brought from China and was worth from $700 to $800. I broke up one of 
these and the friendly Chinese were so superstitious that they feared I would die. 
One came, to me and said he was very sorry; they liked me very much, but I 
would die in 3 days. One of my men caught cold and his eyes became inflamed. 
One of these men came to me and said “Soon he will be blind.” Three days 
before the Chinese New Year I met this man and said to him “You see I am not 
dead yet.” He said “New Year surely yon die.” New Year came and I was 
not dead, and he said they must get a new joss; that one had been no good. 

At the Hop Sing Tong I gave them an hour to remove their fixings and prepare 
for our commg. This was a building four stories high, an immense place, and I 
suppose the building and fumishings cost $30,000 or $40,000, and perhaps $100,000. 
This was owned by the highlrinder society. They owned two or three such places, 
the property and all. I notified them that I would give them 3 hours to move 
their things out of the building. I went back in 3 hours, at 6 o’clock, and they 
had nothing moved. They saw I meant business and they tried to save the joss, 
which was very heavy. In moving it some of the old boards underneath creaked, 
and they went down those stairs like mad, thinking the joss had spoken; and if 
yon hM offered one of those men $10,000 he would not go up those stairs again. 
There were 7 josses in one building and we tore the whole thing to pieces. 

Q. The result of those forrays was to disperse those highbinder societies, was it 
not?—A. It was done so that they would not have any meeting places. I went 
around to all the stores, houses of prostitution, and places of that kind in China¬ 
town and notified these people that if I found out that they were aiding these 
highbinder societies in any way, manner, or form, by giving them money, I would 
demolish their places. If they wanted protection, I would furnish it to them; if 
1 officer would not do,we woxudgivethem 40,but if I found out that any of them 
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had paid any moiipy to theeo societies I wonid break np everything they had. In 
thi.s way several of the societies were driven out of town, and for about 8 years 
there was not a Chinaman killed in the city. I followed the thing up every day, 
and if a signboard was put up to denote the meeting platie of one of these societies 
we would split it uji in a thousand pieces. This was the means of di.sbanding 
the’.n altogether; they then went to other cities. If this method had l.ieen kept up, 
we would not have this trouble at all. 

The reason it was not kept up was because suit was commenced in the United 
State court against the chief of jujlice and raiding oflicors and everybody who 
was concerned in these raids, was It not?—Tlie attorneys for the Chinese high- 
Innders raised a large amount of money to cjin-y on these suits, and bothtu'ed the 
chief of police a great deal. It kept us going all tlx? I.ime; the cases were first 
conducted in our courts then taken to the United Stat<a courts. If those people 
were convict<‘d as gaiuhlers in the lower courts, they were taken into the United 
State,s courts and ac(initted. 

tj. Then in brief, yon think that if some laws were passed whereby protection 
wmild bo granted to the officers in their raids, and power given them to demolish 
these places as fast as they ap^ieaivd, it would he the ineaus of completely effac¬ 
ing these highbinder .societies, do you not?— A. Yes. You see there are fully 
li.OUO peopl(! who have no visible means of support, and th('y beldng to these soci¬ 
eties and meet there for unlawful pui’jw.ses. I should think there ought to he 
some law to rid the country of these people. 

Q. 1 suppose if l.hey could lie deported if found to he liighhindors, and sent hack 
to China, this would have some effect?—A. If they were convicted as thieves and 
murderers they can be deported, Imt not otherwise. 

tj. Those highbinder tongs often fight amongst tliem.splvc.s, do they not?—A. 
They arc! fighting all f,he time among themsolve.s. For instaiKceif one tong is paid 
higher prices for his work than another; them there is tnmhle. (lr,one tong will 
waut all the patronage and tries to drive out the otlieps. If they hold ct meeting 
of tho different societies and one side differs from the other, them the result is a 
figlit between the two, and jcrohahly murder. 

y. I sniipo.so, lieutenant, that you keep icretty well ixisi.isl through the paix'rs, 
and from information received <at headquarters, in regard to tlm criminal doings 
in the United States of all kinds?—A. Yes. 

(1. Yon are pretty well posted on the doing of the Clan Na Gael, Mafia, and ho 
on. Now, do you think that any of these! scKdeties in the Unii.ed Static, in regard 
to tho strength of organization, number of crimes, and the wealth of the society 
can ill any way o^tmparo to the highbinder tongs in San Francisco?—A. Of course 
in these other societies there are not somanypeojile congregated together as with 
the Cliino.se. You see they live all together and apart from the rest of the city. 

y. Is it not a fact that there are five murders among the Chinese to one mur¬ 
der by the Clan Na Gael or Mafia?—A. There are many niuTders among the 
Chinese that we have never hoard of. 

y. As a rough est'mate, since ItlHO, how many murders would yon say have Iceen 
committed by thi! highbinder scxcietics in San Franoisico?-A. I would say about 
30 killed outright—shot down in the .streets. 

y. Just toll me what you secured in the way of i-ules and regulations and other 
data ill regard to the constitution and by-laws and so on.—A. It was a small hook, 
about 1 i inches thick, s(iU8,re, with gilt edges, and illustrated. 1 took six of them, 
and did not understand thoroughly what th^ were, although I had an idea they 
were the by-laws, and when 1 got to tho office of the chief of police they were 
eagerly seized. I went hack to the place with 4 or 5 men. and from that day to 
this I have never been able to find another book. There were then about 400 of 
them. 

Q. Were they all the same or different?—A. All the same, 
y. Prom what tong did you secure these books?—A. The Choe Rung Tong. I 
have searched Chinatown elsewhere, hut have never found another book. 

y. You say there have been only 30 Chinamen killed in this city since 1880? I 
thought there had been more than that.—A. Of course there have been numbers 
of Chinamen killed in the houses and such places that we have known nothing 
about, but in the open streets there have been about 30 shot down alone. 

y. Those killed in the houses would amount to a much larger number, would 
they not?—A. Of course. One night about II o’clock I was on the comer of Spof- 
ford alley and Washinrton street, when the people were coming out of the Chinese 
theater. A shot was fired, and it stmek a woman who was passing in the neck 
and lodged in the back of her teeth. The shot was intended for a woman, but if 
it was this one or not I do not know. The man who fired the shot was not more 
than 1 foot away from me, but there were 3 Chinamen in front of me and 3 or 
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more behind me, and the man turned bo qnickly and got away into gome alley 
that I could not find him. The woman lived on Sacramento street, and I took her 
home. I never saw such a brave woman. The bullet was stuck on her back teeth 
and I jjried it oB. The doctor saved her, but her tonjjne was almost cnt off. The 
doctor fixed her tongue a.s well as he could, and she lived. 

Q. In that one battle, at the time you speak of, when there were 75 or 80 shots 
fired, were there not .'5 nr (! men killed?—A. Two killed, 3 or 3 fatally wounded, 
and .several others slightly ininred. 

Q. I remember reading of .'5 or 6 killed at one time. Am I right about that?— 
A. Their shooting was so terribly wild that they did not kill themselves, but 
white people wer(^ not safe. 

Q. They have a common habit, I understand, of eai-rying the pistol in the band 
stuck up in their voluminous sleeve, and going np to a person and shooting him 
through the .sleeve. Is that true?—A. They generally take out the pistol when 
they shoot, although they carry them very often in their sleeves. Iiighbinders 
seldom (ain-y pistols. They ari^ generally accompanied by another iierson, wlioiii 
they call “ jury,’’ and who belongs to the jniorcr claas of (Ibinamen. He follows 
the highbinder and carries the weapon. When caught, we would search the 
highbmder for a iiistol, but would not find anything of the kind on him, and the 
“ jury ” would hav<' disappeared with the wea^sin. The only time the highbinder 
has a weapon is while leaving his (piarters, but on the street you will not find one. 

Q, Are they not oftentinu's called “hatchetmen?".—A. The hatchet is a groat 
wi'apon and the blade is about fi inches long. 

Q. A regular clc.avor?—A. A go<Kl deal like a lather's hatchet. 

Q. When you said that there were 30 men killed in the streets, you meant men 
who were sliot; that does not include men who were killed by liatchetmen, does 
if?—A. They do not use these hatchets very much now; they use knives more, 
liecause kui "es do not make any noise. 

Q. At the time you speak ot, a number were killed by liatchetmen and others 
by pistol shots, wore they not?—A. They an; found dead in the houses; most of 
them ai'o never found and never will be. They bury themselves. 

y. Then the probabilities are that there have been a vast number of murders 
committed in Chinatown that have never been heard of?—A. They are the most 
cruel people in tlie world. Om-o I was on the comer of Washington and Dupont 
strcot.s, about 6 o'clock in the evening. An old merchant came along and was 
approached by two of these liatchetmen. They at once struck him with the 
hatchet, driving the blade, 10 inches_ long, right into him. They knocked him 
down and continued to stic.k these things into him. 

y. You saw that yourself?—A. I was standing there looking at them. Jn.st to 
show you, as I said'liefore, how binding their laws are, they are obliged to kill 
their m.'in whenever they mot him, no matter who was about. 1 had 3 officers 
with me at the, time and there were 3 more across the street in uniform (wo did 
not usually wear uniform in Chinese quarters) Notwithstanding all this, the 
murderer walked deliberately out into the middle of the street, and, surrounded 
as be wa.s by all those oflficers, when it was impossible for a man to escape, he killed 
bis man. Ho you see ho had no tear of us. 

Q. Was he caught red-handed'?—A. He had no po^ible chance, for escape and 
he kni'W it, Init wlierever he met his mau he was obliged to kill liim. 

Q. Rev. Mr. Masters has a suggestion that aii auxiliary detective force, composed 
of Chinamen of tlie respectable class, would be a great aid to the regular policie 
force in stopping the operations of the highbinder organizations. Do you think 
there is anything in that?—A. It might work if one could come across any Chiua- 
men who are not in tear of tliese highlnnder societies, but I have not found one 
yet. If you have Chinamen who are afraid to act they would be of no use. Tlie 
Chinese have 6 men acting in that capacity now; some of them are exconvicts. 
They are of no use at all. They are supposed to give information concerning 
these higlibinder societies, and they try to get evidence amongst the Chinese, but 
they have never done anything yet and never will, because they are afraid. 

y. Do any of the white men who are employed by the Chinese as guards and 
so on, in Chinatown, ever render any aid to the highbinders'?-A. They destroy 
the whole business, because they will never give any information to anybody. 
They are working for these people and shield them. Of course, the worst houses 
Tiay these guards the most money, so naturally they are willing and glad to work 
for them. This ought to be done away with by all means. Some of them collect 
$700 or $800 a month and would not give it np. There were the McLaughlin 
Brothers and a dozen others, who ore now all rich. As sixm as an officer appears, 
and these guards do not like him, you can’t tuma corner before signals are pven, 
and what can you do'? 
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Q. There has been a gr^t deal of talk about a system of electric bells, and so 

on, that runs through Chinatown, by means of wMch warnings are riven, etc._ 

A. You can never catch a Chinaman but once in one way. By the time you are 
within two blocks of a gambling honse, for instance, these signals are given and 
they know an officer is on their track. Everything is quickly removed, and when 
the officer enters the place they are sitting there peacefully. 

Q. If it were made unlawful to run houses of prostitution, would that help to 
BuppresB the highbinder societies'i'—A. They could not exist then. Sometimes 
there are 20 or more men interested in one woman. 

About what proportion would yon say of Chinese women that are landed in 
this country are destined for immoral lives?—A. Ninety per cent. I would not 
take one bit off of that. They are sold as fast as they can be brought over. 
There is not a woman who is brought here who is not sold as soon as she arrives. 
For every girl who comes here they get about $3,000. Kiey even fool the mis¬ 
sions. They get a Chinaman to go up and marry a girl from the mission, then 
they sell her to some one else. 

Q. You have not any suggestions to offer in this matter, have you? There is 
not anything in connection with highbinders that you have not stated, is there? 
I do not know just the use the Department will put this to, but they desire to be 
fully advised on the subject of highbinder organizations.—A. It js impossible to 
get to the facts of the case on account of the money amongst them. They are 
imiKiBsible to get along with. The condition of things existing among these 
people is tendblo, and persons who are not brought in contact with them would 
not understand it at all. 

Q. The state of affairs as it exists in Chinatown is temble, is it not?—A. It is a 
disgrace to the world. 

Q. And the respectable Chinese are unable to help it?—A. And they can not do 
it. The highbinders are assisted by the guides and the attonicys. No decent 
man can afford to come in contact with these people; he can not afford to get 
attorneys to defend him in case it is necessary. 

(^. And the fact that they do not bothei the white people is what ha.s led those 
societies to pass unnoticed for so many years, is it?—A. That is it. Laws should 
be made to cope with the Chinese. They have organizations in the nature of 
clubs, and where gamblinjj; was formerly done in open places it is now done under 
cover of those clubs, which are incorporated under the laws of the State of 
California. 

(J. When accosted by an officer they claim to be playing only lawful games, do 
they not?—A. An officer has to ring the bell, and by the time he enters the place 
every evidence of gambling has been put out of sight, and there sits a Chinaman 
playing a game of casino or some other inno<»nt game, when no sooner has the 
officer left the place than they go on with their faro, tan games, etc. There is 
more gambling now in Cliinatown than there has been in a great many years, 
and all under cover of these incorporated clubs. 

y. Are you familiar with the environs of the criminal element of New York?— 
A. Not very much so. I have been in New York and on Mott street, where I 
was recognized by a number of Chinamen who had formerly lived in San 
Francisco. 

Q. All the by-laws that have ever been published by white people have never 
been so binding as these published by the highbinder societies, have they?— 
A. No; especially in regard to the landing of women. 

Q. Some of the laws that you-saw had reference to that, had they?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are not on the Chinatown force now, are you?—A. No; out whenever 
they have trouble they send for me. 

Q. These' Chinese wars break out about once in so often, do they not?—A. Not 
lately. The last time I was called down there was about a year ago. They have 
no more respect for our laws than anything in the world. They just laugh at 
them. I think some law ought to be made to prevent tiiese people from assem¬ 
bling for unlawful purposes. Their places should be kept open, so that 
passers-by could see into them and know what was going on inside. 
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Exhibit E. 

iTAixitxirr OP CHUH ho, bssches blavs oibl, at nasstTEBUH objhesx 

BB800S HOVE, HlBB CAHXBOH, HATBOH, TO UHTTEB BTATE8 OOHICISSIOHEB OP 

nOaOHATIOK HABT E. 50STH, AT SAN PBANOIBCO, CAI., BEPTEICBEB 17, IBM. 

[Questions put by Commissioner N orth and answored by Cbnn Ho, through Interpreter J. E. 

Gardner.] 

When Chnn Ho is told that a statement is wanted from her on this matter she 
bursts into tears, and says it always makes her cry to think of the ill-treatment 
she suffered at the hands of the highbinders before she was rescued by the mission.' 

Q. How old are you?-^A. 24. 

Q. Where were you born'?—A. At Ng Jow, in the province of Kwong Si, tn» 
province adjoining that of Kwong Tung. 

Q. How did you happen to come to the United States?—A. When I was 19 
years old, the mistress No. 9 of a noted procurer by the name of Gwan Lung, wlio 
lives in San Francisco, went back to Canton, where my mother happened to l>o 
living with me at that time, and gave me glowing accounts of life in California. 
She painted that life so beautifully that I was seized with an inclination to go 
there and try my fortune, mother taking $200 Me.xican and consenting to my 
going. I an-ived in this country, together with 6 other girls brought by this 
woman, on the 22d of .lune, ISUli. We all came on fraudulent certificates; the 
(;olor of those certificates was reddish. (In tho.se days there was such a certifi¬ 
cate used, usually known in tlu- customs service as “ Red certificates,” but they 
have since been abolished.—,1. E. G.) I was told to assume a name to corre- 
•spond with the name in the fraudulent certificate that was given to me, and I was 
landed as "‘Ah Fook.” The ago in the certificate was 28. and I was told to report 
my age as 28, which was very niiic.h above my tnie age at the time. The certifi¬ 
cate called for a scar on the right temple. As it hai>peued I had no scar. This 
woman told me to bum my right temple until there should he a mark. The 
buniing was doin', but by the time I had arrived in this city the burn had about 
healed up. The judge had some doubt as to the genuineness of the certificate, 
and as to my being the party who was entitled to it. I was kept in jail for a few 
days, but although the burn had healed up, there was some slight mark on my 
left temple and the judge gave me the benefit of the doubt and I was landed. I 
was told to claim that I was a manued woman; that my husband's name was a 
Mr. Tsoy, merchant in San Francisco. He was then said to h.uve been a member 
of the finii of Gum Ihin Kee, that was then on Sacramento sti’eei, to the best of 
my recollection. I was also told to claim that my parents were in San Francisco. 

I was told that if I stuck to tlioso claims I conhl lie landed, and I was landed. 
The parties interested in my coming over were Onan Liim, his No. i! mistress, 
anda noted procurer by the name of May Seen. While I was in jail pending the 
writ of habeas corpus, thesi' peojile came fnHiuently to coach me. 

When 1 was first landed 1 was taken to one of May Seen's houses that were 
kept by respectable families. They always do that first. From time to time 
parties came to May Seen's house to sec me and to bargain with May Seen as to 
what price I should be sold at. At the end of two months after my arrival, a 
Chinaman by the name of Kwan Kay, a highbinder and one who owned some of 
these houses, came with his woman, Shiug Yec, and bought me for $1,9.')0 gold. 
They gave me a wii tten promiseHhat in four years I should be free. At the end 
of two years, after taking all my earnings in the meantime, they said I could bo 
redeemed if anyone would pay the sum of $2,100. 

I paid my first owners hardly less than $290 a month for the two years; then I 
was sold for $2,100 to another highbinder by the name of Tsoy Lung Bo. I was 
in Tsoy Lung Bo’s house for about a year when he wanted to take me into the 
counti-y. I had to promise that I would go, but in the meantime I took steps to 
get into the Rescue HomO) and before lie was able to take me to the couiitry the 
matron of the Rescue Home came with tlie police and had me rescued. That was 
about a year ago, and 1 am still in the home, but I understand Tsoy Lung has 
ever sincQ, from time to time, been demanding I’roin me the amount he ^^i<3 
me, threatening to kill me if I should not pay it before going home to China or 
leaving the mission. Highbinder after highbinder, through men in his employ 
or members of his own mique, have been going backward and toward in the 
vicinity of the homo, threatening me and saying it would be much better forme 
to return to this man; that if 1 valued life at all to go right back, as the matron 
of the home could not always protect me. I have an aunt living near the home 
and sometimes I have visited her, thinking they would not know; but they soon 
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found out, (md even threatened my aunt, fiayinK that if she 'Would persist inlteep- 
iiiB me, if any liarm came to her they would not he resimnsible. These men 
rtiOod on the street and (lalled these thiiiKS out to me at the windows. 

Q. What steps did you tal»o to ho rescneil?—^A. I had a friend who took pity on 
me, and it was ho who told the matron, and the matron got three police ofBcers. 
It was by appointment that W'e met a short distance from the house. I had to 
pretend that I was goinK out to the nearest store to make a little purchase, and 
m the way the police met me, as it were, and took me to the home. 

ti. Tel] us wliat kind of treatment you received during your stay in eitlnu' one 
)f these two places?—A. My owners were never satisfied, no matter how much 
money I Tiiade. When they were angered in any way, they would vent their 
anger upon m(‘, wliich they would also do upon the other girls. When they saw 
tliat tlie matrons of the different rescue homes were very much on tlie alert, 
;hey very often removed \is from the houses of ill-repute to family dwelliugs 
(vhen they wanted to punish us, so that anyone passing by could not hoar our 
u'ies very well. Those who fre(iuent those plac.ea say tliat they could not rcijort 
iny ill-treatment; I was often punished in that way. The instruments used were 
ivoodeu clubs and .sometimes anything they (;onld lay their hands on; and one 
;ime I was threatened with a pistol held at me. 

The work of removing myself and the other girls from where we were to family 
plaei's whei’e we wiu'e punished, was done by members of the highbidder societies, 
that was ;i part of their work, for which they receive pay. 

O. Befiue you (;ame to l.he home, did you ever witness any of the doings of the 
lijpibinders?—A. Yes; right on Bakers alley, alsmt 2 years ago. Shortly after 
laybreak one nunmiug, diagonally opposite my window where I was sitting, I 
;aw one highbinder grab hold of a Chinaman by the name of Yee and shoot at 
lim, hitting him in the forehead, and he shot him again in other parts of his body 
ind ran away. Homo other Chinamen coming along and seeing this man there 
(vhen life was ,iust about oxlinct, called a policeman. The policeman went toward 
;h(' oth<>r end of the alley and brought up several Chinamen. An interpreter told 
;he dying man if ho could not s{)eak to nod his head when the right man was 
.)rought before him and that man was tried. What became of the C(^e I don't 
mow, but the man that was brought before him was not the one that shot him. 
riie owners of our house told mo that I must close the ■windows and doors and 
iay nothing, as I might be called upon to testify; and in that way the State was 
leprived of my evidence. 

CJ. Uo you know the circumstances that led up to the murder'?—A. I happen to 
mow some of the circumstances; they were briefly these; The night before both 
lieu had two girls in a restaurant drinking and feasting. On returning the girls 
;o the house, one of them—out of fun more than anything else—set his dog on the 
iwner of the house. The dog not only barked, but bit the man; tlie owner got 
ingry and that led to bitter words, followed by the shooting. The man who was 
rilled was tlie man who set the dog on the owner of tho hou.se, and the owner had 
i highbinder do the killing. 

y. Have you ever seen a girl killed for any reason'?—A. Yes; I saw one after 
ihe liad been killed by a higlilmider. Tliis highbinder wanted money from her; 
ihe either did not liave it or put him off, but because slie did not pay the money 
10 wanted she was shot by him. I saw her after she had been shot. This last 
uurder took place on Church alley. I also know of three other women that have 
leen killed by highbinders. Two of these were shot and one stabbed to death. 
As a rule, the murderers of girls forced to lead that life are never brought to 
iu.stice, because no one would dare to testify against the, murderers, who are 
liglibinders. 

Miss Cameron here produces a photograph of Chun Ho, taken in the costume 
isually worn by tho girls in these houses, and makes the following statement in 
■egard to the persecution of Chun Ho by tho highbinders within the past two 
yeeks; 

Chun Ho left the home to pay her aunt a short visit, not more than a couple of 
docks from this house. Two or three days after she had been at her aunt's house 
i Chinaman came here and asked us to go down to the aunt's house, saying that 
here was a gi'eat deal of trouble. We went, and found that her former owner 
lad the day before sent a highbinder up to tell her that she must either pay him 
iver $1,000 or else go hack and work it out by living that life, and she had sent 
he highbinder back with a message that she would neither pay the money nor 
vould she go hack to that life. 

The next evening the owner appeared himself and demanded an interview with 
ler, and tho uncle with whom she was staying was afraid to refuse and let him 
n. He asked Chun Ho if she intended to pay back the price, or if she would go 
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back to him and work it out. She said that she would not do either—that she 
belonged to the mission now and that the mission ladies would not let her do so. 
He said that she was not in the mission now and that he would make a great deal 
of trouble for her if she did not go back. So then she sent up word for one of us 
to come down. 

We wont and asked him if it were tme that he had been threatening her, and 
he said that he had lost a great deal of money, over $1,000, by her running into 
the mission and getting away from him, and now he had come to get it back in 
some way. 

We threatened him with the law and ordered him to leave the house, and so he 
left. She returned to the mission. 

In a few days this man called a meeting of his highbinder society (not being 
present himself, as ho was afraid of being present), but he sent several of the 
highbinders to her uncle's place of business and forced him to go to the meeting. 
And there they told him that he would either have to make Chun Ho, his niece, 
go back to this man’s house and work out her own freedom, or else he himself 
would have to pay over $1,000 for her ransom. He refused to do either, and said 
that ho would .appeal to the law and have them arrested if they made him any 
more trouble; but they still continue to send him threatening messages and to 
follow her when she gous out on the street to such an extent that, although she is 
now visiting her aunt, sho feels for her own safety she will have to return to the 
mission. 

I will tell you of a ca.so brought to our notice recently in which we were unable 
to rescue a slave girl through the trickery of these highbinders. 

Word was brought to us at the mission that there was a young girl in a house 
on St. Louis alley, who was very cruelly treated and kept there against her will, 
and she wished to be rescued and brought to the mission. 

W e asked for two imlice officers to go with us to make the rescue and wo went 
down there but on tlie way we were recognized by some Chinese highbinders and 
word Was sent by their private system ot electric bells, waniing the different 
houses of ^-repute that the mission people and two police officers were going 
down iut? Chinatown, so when we veachea the house where the girl was wo found 
the door? closed and bolted. We demanded entrance, but in.stead of opening the 
doors we could hear them putting on more bolts and bars on the inside. 'We 
asked the polh'.e officers to insist upon their opening the door, but they did not 
seem to want to do anything in the matter. 

Then 8 Chinatown watchmen (white men), hired by the highbinders to protect 
these houses, appeared and conferred with the police officers, telling them that it 
was better not to molest the Chinese, and that the mission teachers had no busi¬ 
ness to forco their way into Chinese houses. So we found it impossible to rescue 
the girl. That night, after returning to the mission, two Christian Chinamen 
came up and told us that the girl had been watching at the door for us to come 
and when the alarm was sounded saying that we were near there, the old woman 
who owned her drew a pistol and holding it at the girl’s head, told her to run 
and hide. 

That was the last we heard of her for several weeks, when one day a respectable 
Chinese woman told us that she had gone into this house on business and saw 
the girl crying bitterly and asked her what was the matter. The girl said that 
she was beaten and very cruelly treated and she wanted the mission teachers 
to come and rescue her. It is useless, however,to attempt to rescue her as the 

E olice have no authority to break into the hou.se, and the door is always kept 
olted. 

Another case of persecution by highbinders is that of a rescued girl who was 
married from the mission some 8 months ago and she does not dare to leave her 
husband’s house. One day not long ago she was sitting close to a window hav¬ 
ing her hair dressed and had just left the chair when a bullet came whizzing into 
the room and just escaped hitting her. 1 afterwards saw the hole in the wall 
that the bullet had made where it struck. So that these girls are not safe from 
the highbinders even after they have married and are under the protection of 
their husbands. 

, I am so thankful to make this statement or do anything in my power to assist 
in placing this matter before the authorities at Washington, and I earnestly trust 
that some decided steps will be taken to aid the missions in the rescue of these 
girls and the complete overthrow of these highbinder societies. 

607a-60 
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Exhibit F. 


STAXEMERT HADE BT UBS BOKArDIHA CAMEBOH, MATBOE OF THE FBESBTTEBUE 

CEIEEBE BESCOE HOME TO UKITED STATES COMMISBIOHEB OF IMHIOBATIOH, 

HABI H. HOBIH, AT BAH FBAHCISOO, CAL., SEPIEMBEB 2, 18S8. 

[Questions asked by Conunlssloner North and answered by Miss Cameron.] 

Q. What is your full name?—A. Donaldina Cameron. 

< 5 . What is your occupation, Miss Cameron?—A. Assistant superintendent of 
the Chinese Mission Home. 

Q. How long have you been connected with the Chinese rescue work?—^A. For 
over 8 years. 

Q. In this city and county?—A. Yes. 

Q. In connection with your work, have you ever come in contact with so-called 
Chinese highbinder tongs or societies, and their members and their workings?— 
A. I have come in contact with various members of them. 

Q. In what connection have youmet them?—A. In connection with the rescuing 
of slave girls. 

Q. Can you tell us what their connection with these slave girls is?— A. In one way 
they buy and sell the girls themselves. That is their principal moans of support 
in a great many cases; in fact, their only means of support is in trading in these 
girls. 

Q, They are the slave owners, are they not?—^A. They are slave owners, and 
they have gone further and threatened, both the missionaries and the Chinese who 
have assisted in rescuing these girls, with death. 

y. As I understand it, there are two kinds of slave girls—those who are called 
domestic slaves and who are menials and servants, and those who are plac^ in 
the brothels?—A. Yes. 

9- Do the highbinders deal in both kinds?—A. That I am not positive of, but I 
think they deal principally in putting them in houses of prostitution. 

Q. What class of girls have you principally in this home?—A. We have both 
classes. We have a great many little ones also. 

Q. The domestic slaves I suppose are placed from the houses of the highbinders 
in the families of Chinese?—A. Mostly so I think, but I could not state that 
positively. 

Q. Do these highbinders own the houses of ill fame themselves, or are they 
merely employed as guards; or what is their connection?—A. I think in some 
cases thej; own the houses themselves. 

Q. Butinvariablytheyareguardingthehouses?-A. Yes;andtheyareemployed 
by the keepers of the houses to wreak vengeance on the girls who escape. 

Q. And it is customary for the highbinders to wreak vengeance on the girls 
themselves, is it not?—A. We know of cases where the highbinders have stolen 
the girls who have married, from their husbands after they had gone to small 
country places, out of reach of the protection of the missionaries and rescue 
people, and have there been kidnaped by the highbinders and returned to the 
places from which they had been oririnally rescued. We have been notified in 
two cases that I think of just now, and we have rescued the girls. 

Q. Have you ever heard of the highbinders killing the girls in the houses who 
tried to escape for any other purpose?—A. I have known of threats, but I have 
never known of such a thing happening. I have been told by Chinese whom I 
could depend on that such things have happened. 

Q. It is customary, is it not, for these highbinders to coach the girl emigrants 
before their examination on their arrival here, as to the necessary way to answer 

a nestionB in order that they may be landed?—A. I think that is mvariably done; 
iere can be no doubt about that. 

Q. They are constantly engaged in furnishing perjured testimony?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not customary for highbinders to warn the girls against the mission¬ 
aries and the rescue home work by preaching horrible stories about them?—A. The 
girls have frequently told us, after we have rescued them, that they had been 
told terrible things about the missions before they came here. 

< 5 . They also threaten them with dire results—even going so far as to threaten 
death—do they not, if they do not tell the stories they are directed to tell by these 
highbinders?—A. Yes. 

Q. You regard the highbinders as an absolute menace to the welfare of all 
these girls?—A. Most decidedly so. 

Q. And against the will and desire of a large number uf them?—A. Yes, indeed; 

I do. 
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Q. Is it not your experience that at least a larger number of Chinese girls that 
come to this country are personally desirous of leading virtuous lives?—A. I think 
the larger proportion of them have no idea of what they are going to do, most 
emphancally. 

Q. What per cent of the girls that are brought to this country do you suppose 
are destined for bad lives?—A. I was almost going to say 99 per cent. 

Q. At least 90 per cent?—A. I should safely say that. 

Q. Have you any idea of the earnings of these girls or their owners?—^A. I 
think the average earnings are supposed to be in the region of $5 and $6 a day. 

Q. Are these rirls purchased as slaves in China and brought here in slavery, or 
do they come vmuntarily in the first instance?—^A. I think quite a number come 
voluntarily, never dreaming what their fate is to be; but I think a great many 
are landed against their will, especially when it comes to bringing them right 
here and they get some idea of what they are going to be brought to. 

Q. Of the 90 per cent they all come as slaves? As I understand it, these girls 
are purchased by procurers and others in China, and the agents of the highbind¬ 
ers and their allies bring them here, and they are to all intents and purroses 
slaves when they leave China.—A. They are bought and paid for in China. They 
are made to take their own purchase money in their own hand and give it to the 
person who is selling them, so that it can not come back on the head of the per¬ 
son of the highbinders. That is the Chinese idea, so a girl told me. 

Q. Do you know if there are any Chinese women who belong to these high¬ 
binder societies—any allies and female brokers?—A. Yes; I think in everyone of 
these bad houses there is one woman or more who assists in getting the girls. 

Q. Do you know whether they are supposed to belong to the highbinder tongs 
themselves or arc they merely working in unison with the highbinders?—A. I 
really could not say whether they belong to these societies or not, but I know they 
work in unison and do as much as the men do in getting the girls and in holding 
them after they have them. 

Q. Have you ever com? in open conflict with the highbinders since you have 
been in this mission?—A. In rescuing the girls I have had the men take hold of 
them and try to drag them away from me, while the girl was holding on to me 
and trying to come with me. I have had that experience several times. 

Q. These Chinese highbinders, as I tmderstaud it, never lay hands on a white 
person?—A. They have never touched me, but often laid hands on my predeces¬ 
sor. Miss Culbertson. On one occasion she had her dress nearly torn off m Fresno 
in trying to get a girl away on the train at night. 

Q. It 18 a very rare occurrence, is it not, for them to lay violent hands on Amer¬ 
icans?—A. Yes; I think it is quite an unusual thing. 

Q, But it is customary and ordinary for them to do deeds of violence to Chi¬ 
nese, both men and women, is it not?—A. Yes; indeed it is. 

Q. Were it not for the highbinders a large number of the.se girls would not stay 
in these houses, would they?—A. I think not. I think there are converts in Chi¬ 
natown to-day who would gladly leave if not terrified by what would be done to 
them fiould they attempt to escape. . , . „ ^ 

Q. Have you ever known head money to be laid on the girls in those houses?— 
A. In numberless cases. ^ j j „ 

Q. Do you know how much is offered as a rule?— A. I know hundreds of dollars, 

Q How many hundreds?—A. I do not like to say, as I do not remember exactly, 
but the last case that I think of now was $500. It is according to the value of 


of Do highbinders ever hang around these promises looking for girls?—A. Very 
fr^uently. We never receive a girl that the highbinders do not hang around 
the home more or less for a day or two. We have a chain attached to the inside 
of the door, so as to prevent the pushing of it ojien. We always put it on when 
we open the door. . , ^ , 

Q Would they, in your opinion, come mto the house and steal the girls away, 
should an opportunity occur?—A. Yes; they would. They would even follow us 
to church. In taking them to church, as we do Sunday evenings, in days gone 
by they have tried to get them. Only two weeks ago they had a carriage here at 
the comer to get the girl that we rescued from Sacramento a short time ago. So 
we do not take her out at night now; just take her out in the morning. 

Q When you go to church, do the highbinders go so far as to slto mto church 
after you?—A. Yes; they have done it. I have no doubt but they frequently do, 
but I have been positive of it only a few times. Just a few weeks ago some came 
into the church. r 

Q. Can you tell a highbinder from one who IS not by his appearance?—A. Yesj I 

generally have a pretty good idea of them. 
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Q. There are certain characteristics about them that are familiar to the Chinese 
race, are there not?—A. I have not been long enough identified with them to be 
able to tell. 

Q. Do you know how the highbinders are regarded by the respectable Chinese 
element?—A. I know they dread them very much indeed; fear them very much. 
In fact I feel very sure that all the respec-tahle Chinese would wish to have the 
highbinders banished from the country entirely. 

Q. Have you any idea how the highbinder societies could be broken up; by 
passing what laws?—A. That is too deep for me. 

Q. Do you think that if Chinese houses of ill fame were absolutely prohibited 
it would have any effect in breaking up the assfujiation?—Yes, I do; for so many 
of them depend entirely upon them for support. If the importation of the girls 
were stopped they would close these houses. 

Q. How many Chinese girl inmates of this home are there now, Miss Cam¬ 
eron?—A. We have 39. 

CJ. How long has this home been in existence?—A. Twenty-three years, I 
think. 

Q. Do you know how many girls have been rescued in that length of time?—A. 
Over 800; I am not positive of the exact figure. 

Q. Do you know about what value is placed on the Chinese slave *girl by these 
hipiblndor societies and others that are dealing in them?—A. Frequently over 
$3,000. 

Q. Banging from $l,r)00 to $3,000, according to the age and appearance of the 
girl, is it not?—A. Yes. 

CJ. Have you ever received any threatening letters?—A. Numberless letters 
have come during the three years that I have been here; slipped in under the 
door, from Chinese of ('ourse. We rescued a very pretty and very young girl 
who was offered at $2,000. She had only been here a few months, and about a 
week after we took her into the home there was a pp'cat deal of trouble about her, 
and the highbinders came after her a great deal. One morning when the man 
came around with the newspaper he found a large dynamite cartridge about a 
foot long standing up against the front door, placed in such a manner tbvt when 
the door should be opened the cartrieWe would fall in and (ixplode. 

y. It was so phveed against the door that it was evidently intended to bo 
exploded by the opening of the door?—A. Yea; and when the police were called 
they found that at all the basement windows similar cartridges had been placed 
in such a way that when the windows should be pushed up they would be apt to 
ex;)lodo. 

Q. When was that?—A. Throe years ago last April. That is the greatest 
threatened act of violence that has ever been attempted against the home. Miss 
Culbertson, my predecessor, was attacked by a Chinaman with a knife; not really 
attacked, but a Chinaman was coming directly toward her with an open knife 
when she was rescuing a Chinese girl. 

Q. Have you ever yourself seen them draw weapons?—A. No; I never have. 

Q. You only attempt rescues, as I understand it, when information is Ijrought 
you that the girls are desirious of reaching the home?—A. In the cases of gi-own 
girls we wait until we hear that they want to come; but where smaller children 
are concerned we and the ofSoers of the Society for the Protection of Children 
take them. 

Q. What experience have you had with habeas coqras proceedings?—A. They 
nearly always serve writs of habeas corpus on us when we rescue a girl. 

Q. That is, the attorneys for the Chinese highbinders?—A. Yes; the highbinders 
hire the attorneys. 

Q. They try in all ways possible to interfere with the operation of these homes, 
do they?—A. They go in as witnesses to say that the girl is tho wife of some man 
who is there in court, or the daughter of someone else, and try to claim them in 
that way. 

Q. Try to intimidate the girls all they can, do they not?—A. As we take a girl 
through the corridors they stand alon^ide and threaten them, and say that no 
matter how long it may be they will get them back some way and wreak their 
vengeance on them. 

Q. They oftentimes succeed in terrifrtng the girls to such an extent that they 
get them back, do they not?—A. They have done so. 

Q. Have you ever rescued ^Is who have home evidence upon their persons of 
soars and other indignities inflicted upon them by the highbinders?—A. Yes; 
often. 

Q. And have they told you that the punishments were inflicted by the high- 
bindars?—A. Yes. 
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Q. For what, purpose?—A. Generally because they did not earn enough money. 

Q. Have you any Chinese girls here now who would ho willing to relate their 
experiences, and whose experience might be of interest in this matter?—A. They 
are very timid when it comes to giving evidence, but still I think I can persuade 
one or two to do so. 


Exhibit G 

STATEHBNT OF OON BINO, BESCUES SLATE OIEL, AT PBE8BTTEB1AN CEISESE 

BEBCUE HOKE, KIBB CAHEBOH, KATBOH, TO UNITFB STATES COKKIBSIONEB OF 

IHHIOBATIOH HAST H. HOBTH, BAN FBANCISCO, CAL., SEFTEKBEB 2, 1808. 

fQuBHtionB imt By CommiKHioner North find answorod by Qon Sing, tlirongb Intorprotor .1. E. 

(iarduer-j 

Q. How old are you?—A, 10. 

Q. How long have you lived in this country?—A. Nearly 2 years. 

Cj. How did you come to leave Cliina?—A. Glowing stories were told me of the 
life of the Chinese in California, which I believed, and which first led me to 
come over here. I was bought in China by a Chinaniiin, iicting with a Chinese 
woman, for ,$88(1, Mexican. Tlien I was sent over here to California by those 
\)eople. I was told that when I came here T would be marned to a respectable, 
wealthy Chiue.so merchant. Soon after niy arrival, however, I found that was 
not the intention of all these people. I was resold for $1,888, gold. I was first 
placed in a house of ill fame in San Francisco, but finding that I was not willing 
to stay and that I wanti'd to g'et into the home, they removed mti to Sacramento 
and placed me in a bouse of ill fame there. I managed to send word to Miss 
Cameron, the matron of tliis home, secretly, and she took steps to have me 
brought down here, and so 1 was rescued. Tins house in which I was kept for a 
while in SaCT-amento was kept hy a Chinese woman and a Chinese higiihinder, 

Q. Describe what took jdace at your rescue.—A. My clothes were nearly 
snatched off of me at the rffscue. 

Q. Were you threattfued in any way by the highbinders?-A. When in the 
house in Sacraiuento 1 was punished and often struck by the owner of the house 
becau.se. I <lid not make myself agi'eeable and because I did not earn enough 
money for the owners. I liad bruises on my person at the time I was re.scnod. 
The in8trnment.s used were poles and rattans, and I was also threatened that if I 
ever went hi the home when tliey got me hack again they would kill me, but the 
place was altoget.her nnbearalde, and I preferred death to remaining and would 
take the chances, and so I was resmied. 

Q. Did yon ever know of any girls being killed by the highbinders?—A. Yes. 

U. Whereabouts?-A. Both in San Brancisco and in Sacraiuento. 

Q. Di(l you <!ver see with your own eyes a girl killed?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where was it; here or in Sacramento?— A. I .saw one with my own eyes in 
Sacramento killed by the highbinders, and I saw one with my own eyes killed in 
San Francifjco. 

Q. Will yon please describe the killing of the one in San Francisco?—A. The 
oneinSanFrancisoo wasshot to death; theone in Sacramento was killed by opium 
poisoning. 

Q. Where in this city was it that the girl was shot?—A. It was in one of the 
lanes in Chinatown, and took place soon after I arrived here, so that I can not 
very well remember the English name, but it was in one of the lanes in which 
these houses art!. 

Q. Was it during the day or in the night?—A. At night. 

Q, Was it in the lane or in the house that faces on the lane?—A. The girl was 
in the house at the time. 

Q. Why was she killed, if you know?—A. I never could get at the bottom of the 
case, hut it was generally believed that there was a little spite about it at the 
commencement, and then she was one of those who would not earn any money. 

Q. How was she shot? Did anyone hold her and someone else shoot her? 
Describe it.—A. I can not describe how the murder took place. 

Q. What was done with the murderer? Did the matter ever become known to 
the white authorities?—A. I never heard of the murderer being punished. 

Q. When a girl grows old and is unable to earn much money, is it not rather 
customary to kill her?—A. I have heard of their being shot, hut I have never seen 
any old ones. 

Q. Do you think they are killed sometimes for the effect it will have on the 
others?—^A. Yes. 
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Q. Is it not a fact that when a girl has been murdered all the other girls are 
dven a chance to see her body to see that she was killed?— A. Yes. 

Q. Why was the girl killed at Sacramento?—^A. They were both killed. The 
ne in Ban Francisco was killed by a pistol shot and the one in Sacramento by 
pium iwisoning, but the one in Sacramento was driven to take poison herself on 
ccount of the unbearable position in which she was placed. 

Q. Just tell us what you know about the operations of highbinders in connec- 
ion with these houses.—A. They levy blackmail on the girls in the houses. They 
indertake to protect the owners against loss, and I have known instances where, 
fter they have undertaken to protect the houses, when a girl or girls would be 
3st, the nighbinders would have to make up the loss, so that they make a regular 
lusiness of protecting these houses. 

Q. Do you know of witnesses being supplied by them to carry out the wishes of 
he owners of the houses?—A. That is their business. They furnish false wit- 
.esses, and fighting or shooting would also be done by the men that they supply, 
k-t this very hour I dare not walk the streets of San Francisco alone on account 
f the highbinders. 

Q. Do you know the names of any of the highbinder tongs in Sacramento?—A. 
ling Gung Tong and On Tick Tong. 

Q. Do you know whether these are branches of tongs existing in this city?— A. 
"hey are branches of highbinder tongs in San Francisco. 

Q. Have you ever known them to threaten Chinese other than the girls in the 
ouses?—A. Yes, I do know. 

Q. You believe, do you not, that the better class of Chinese are in constant fear 
nd terror of the operations of the Chinese highbinder societies?—A. Yes, I know 
hat the better.classes of Chinese are in constant fear of them. 

Q. Since your rescue have you had any threats or been approached at all by 
ignbinders?—A. Immediately after iny rescue a reward of $500 was offered for 
ly recapture. A warning was riven me io be careful on my way to church with 
he other girls, as I might be kidnaped by the highbinders. As a matter of fact, 
met four of them on the way to church at the intersection of two streets with a 
arrive alongside of them. Since then I have not deemed it prudent to go out. 
Q. By what method were you landed in this country?—A. I was landed in this 
ountry by perjured testimony. A highbinder presented himself at the custom- 
ouse claiming that he was my father, and one or two others claiming to have 
nown me in China, and on their testimony I was landed. On the boat on which 
came over there were nine other slaves, all imported, and all were landed. 


lATSHEin: OF OUI NOXHr, BEBCUEI) BIATE OIBL, at PKEBBTTEBIAir CHIXE8E 
BX8CUE BOHB, HI8B CAUEBON, MATBOH, TO ONITEI) BTATE8 COHHISBIONEB OF 
IKHTOBATION HAST H. NOBTH, BAH FBAHCISCO, CAL., BEFTEHBBB 2, 18BB. 


jaeatlonB put by CommiBsioner North and answered by QulNguu in English without the 
assistance of the interpreter, j 

How old are you ?—A 16. 

How long have you been in this country?— A. 9 years. 

How long have you lived here at the home?—A. Nearly 7 years. 

Did you come to this country with your father and mother?—A. No. 

How did you come to this counti7?—A. My father was poor and he sold me 
) another man. 

Q. That was in China?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much did he seU you for?—A. $200 Mexican. 

Q. Who was the man that he sold you to; a highbinder?—A. No, he was not a 
imbinder. 

Q. Did this man bring you to this country?-A. Yes. 

Q. How did he get you here; did he say that you were his daughter, or do you 
now?—^A. I don’t know. 

Q. What did he do with you?— A. A woman tried to put mo in a bad house. 

Q. When you were a little girl?—A. Yes; and teach me bow to sing. They 
ave a number of girls who are quite young and who sing at feasts. 

Q. You were to be put into a house as a “ sing song” girl?—Yes. 

Q. Were you put in such a house?—^A. The man t^t brongnt me here would 
ot let tihe woman put me in the house. 

Q. What did you do; just stay there with the man and his wife?—A. Yes. 

^ Did theymake you work?—A, Yes. 
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Q. Did they ever beat you?—A. Yes; they took a great big stick and beat me 
with it. 

S . Why did they do that t—A. He gambled, and if he lost money he came home 
beat me. 

Q. The woman nsed to beat yon pretty often with a big stick, did she?— A. Tee. 
Q. Did yon stay with her until you came to this house?—A. Yee. 

Q. Were you rescued there?—A. No. 

Kd you run away and come here?—A. Yes; I ran away and someone told 
Miss Culbertson, and Miss Culbertson came and got me. 

Q. Were you sold more than that once?—^A. No. 

Q. Did you see the money that you were sold for?— A, She put it on the table 
for me. 


Q. You were about 9 years old at that time, were you?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was in China, was it?—A. Yee. 

Q. Where in China?—A. In Hongkong. 

Q. You came over to this country with the man and his wife, did you not?— A. 
Yes. 

Q. And she would put you in a bad house, but he would not let her, is that it?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Did you learn to sing?—A. I pretty nearly learned to sing. 

Miss Cameron here presents Chun Wui, a Chinese slave girl, whom they had 
rescued and who had been in the home for 20 years. Chun Wui was blind, made 
so by being shut up in a chicken coop all night for punishment, and the vermin 
had destroyed her sight. 


Exhibit H. 

BIATEHEKT OF TH£ HON. HO NOW, HIB lUFHEIAL CHINHSE CONBOL-OHNEBAL AT 
BAN FBANCIBCO, TO THOHAB F. TUESES. 

Q. How long have you filled the office of consul-general at this point?—A. 
Nearly 8 years; first consul and then consul-general. 

Q. Dunng your residence and official station at San Francisco have you had 
occasion to study the disturbances caused by the so-called highbinder societies?— 
A. Yee, sir. 

Q. Would you bo able to state about how many highbinders of the highbinder 
organizations of tlie criminal class are in this city?—A. Of the worst kind of them 
altout 400 or .TOO, but the others are inactive and are forced into it for self- 
protection. 

Q. Is there not some means which might be devised to got rid of them and thus 
save a lot of trouble?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why is it that the State laws are inadequate to reach this evil?—A. In the 
first place, they can not make any special laws for the Chinese, and innocently to 
a certain extent protect them. Under the guise of law they can get incorporated 
and then do all sorts of things. 

Q. As I understand, the system under which the highbinders operate and the 
fear which they inspire in all members of their race makes it impossible to secure 
testimony?—A. Yes’; when any of them testify in such cases they are marked for 
life. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the authorities trace nearly all the misdeeds of the Chinese 
to these highbinders?— A. Undoubtedly; if we could get rid of the highbinders 
and disperse them there would be no trouble. There would be better government 
and the better relations of the American and Chinese would be cultivated. No 
progress can be made in trade on account of the highbinders. 

Q. What would you think of a law of Congress that would provide that mere 
membership upon the part of any alien in this countiy in any organization that 
has for its purpose the commission of crime or violation of law would be feloiw 
and any almn found "belonging to such organization should be deported?—A. If 
such a law could be enforced I think it would be an excellent thing, but it is very 
hard to prove that tW »re other than what they represent them to be, seemingly 
innocent organizations, as they are corporated under the State laws. 

Q. How would it be to specify the different things which are considered viola¬ 
tion of the law, such as blackmail, etc.?—A. I would make this suggestion: Before 
any organization can be perfected the by-laws must be submitted to the repre¬ 
sentative of their own country and secure the official indorsement before the 
organization can be perfected. 

Q. I had in mind, Mr. Consul, the organization of a special court or tribunal 
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before which might be tried all the questions which may arise, such as to depor¬ 
tation, etc., and rather than vest such great power in any one man, I thought it 
would be wise to have a court of three or four members and the consul or highest 
official at each port representing each country to act as ex officio member of such 
court?—A. I think it a very good thing and quite agree with you. 

Q. Is there any suggestion with reference to the Chinese exclusion law that you 
care to make?—A. Yes, sir; take in the first place the so-called native sons—now 
in the bill pending before the Senate, it says that a native son returning to this 
country must have one or two white witnesses to swear before the collector as to 
his birth, and that no other evidence will be acceiited. This is very hard for the 
Chinese; it does not give them their rights. It is all right to prove a certain 
thing, but to have a certain person to jirove it is very hard. It is almost impossi¬ 
ble to always have two witnes.ses to one’s birth. Another thing provided in the 
bill is that those native bom who are not registered and whose birth is not certi¬ 
fied to in court, can not return. There are two or three thousand native sons in 
China now who will be excluded if this law is passed. 

Q. What would you think of a law which will in the future require all Chinese 
children to be registered at birth?—A. There could be no objection to that if 
registered within one or two years. 

Q. Have you any idea about how many native sons there are now in this city 
or State?—^A. About 2,000, as far as I know. 

Q. Why is it that they do not exereiso the right of suffrage and become inter¬ 
ested in our laws?—A. They have not had any leaders in that re.speet; they have 
had no one to instruct them. They can not read Uie Constitution, but I believe 
that the Chinese are working up to that. 

Q. Do you not think that it would hedp to solve the trouble if they took an 
interest in our local affairs?—A. Yes, sir; our object now is in that direction, to 
lead them on. They would have gone right on, but have no encouragement. 

Q. Ha.s it been brought to your attention that the .Japanese are cutting in in 
competition with the Chinese?—A. Y es; bntthey <!an not hurt the Chinese labor, but 
hurt the white labor more. They can not come up totho .standard of the Chinese; 
they can not be trusted. Their cutting under the wages of the Chinese will affect 
the market, but not the Chinese. Another point of the exclusion law, no profes¬ 
sional can be considered a merchant. There ought to be an extension as to the 
Ijrofession, such as missionaries, stmlents, doctors, lawyers, etc. 

y. Is it not a fact that, undsT the present administration of the laws here, a 
great many hardships are placed upon the merchant that should not be placed 
upon him?—A. Yes; in my opinion a photograph and certificate given to a mer¬ 
chant and then identified upon his return should bo sufficient. All investigations 
should be made before he goes and when he comes back; no trouble should be 
had. Another point that I would like to bring to your notice: If a merchant 
■^ants his wife to come, hitherto all he hivd to do was to prove that he was a mer¬ 
chant, and the wife and minor child wiuj liis wife and child, respectively: but 
now, since last year, they made a ruling that all chUdren who come here, or the 
wife of a merchant, must have a certificate of identification. If a merchant has 
a wife or child in China and wants his wife and children in America, it will be 
almost impossible for them to prove that they are the wife of this man. All the 
proofs are on this side, and she can not prove that her husband is a merchant. 
If a merchant proves his standing and proves her to be his wife, that should be 
enough. The exclusion act is to prevent cooly labor and not other classes. 
Another point is that the law allows a laborer to go bai;k to China and limits his 
time of return to one year. Why not, if he were sick and could not get back 
within that year, allow us to extend this time? If yon allow him to return within 
one year, you should allow him to return within five years. If the law could be 
revised and changed to ijermit return within three yeai'S instead of one, I think it 
would be more reasonable. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Ho Yow. 

Sau Francisco, April I900. 


Exhibit I. 

BIATEMENT MADE BY A CHINEBE TO THOMAS F. TUBHEB, AT BAN EBANCIBCO, 
CAl., DECEMBEB 23, 1888. 

Q. What is your name?—A. My name is- 

Q. Where do you live?—A. San Francisco. 

9 . What is your business?—A. Merchandise; importer of rice, tea, oil, and 
opium. 
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Q. How long have yon been in the United States?—A. Since ISfiS. 

Q. Have yon lived all the time in San Francisco?—^A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you been in business?— A, Since—I think about 30 years. 

Q. Can yon tell in just a general way about how much business you do in a 
year?—A. I guess about on an average of from $80,000 to f.TO,000. 

Q. How much do yon pay on an average in customs duties to the Government 
of the United States?—A. During the last 3 years I have averaged about 1^,000 a 
year. 

Q. What condition is your business in at the present time?—A. My business is 
in good condition: I am jirosperous and am doing well. 

Q. I understand that you are preparing to go back to China; is that true?—A, 
Yes, sir. 

Q. When do you ercpeot to go?—A. On the 17th of this month. 

Q. Will you tell me why you are going?—A. Well, 3 years ago I was elected 

-. There were 13 highbinder tongs in the city of San Francisco wlio notified 

me as-, that when any member of our society went back to China, they 

must pay to the highbinders a head tax of $3 each, so in order to defend and pro¬ 
tect our members that they would not have to pay this tax to the highbinders, I 
reftised to let them pay it, so they could get nothing from the members. But my 

time as-was up the 1st of last Angnst, and another man took my posi- 

tifin as secretary. The next man who was elected was afraid to interfere and did 
not atteiujit to prevent the highbinders from collecting the $3 from each member 
of our society. Some of them paid it and some did not, saying: “We did not pay 

it during the last 3 years when-was secretary, why should we pay you at 

the iiresent time? ” Then the highbinders said-has interfered in our busi¬ 
ness, so the thing to do is to get-out of the way, and also the merchants of 

the-society out of the way. So they put a jirice of $300 on the heads of 8 

merchants in my society and upon myself. This is why I thought I would take 
a trip home until their temper cools off. 

y. What notice did yon get that $300 had been placed on your head?—A. Friends 
came co mo and told mo to get out of the way and out of danger. 

Q. At what time did yon get that notice?—A. About a month ago. 

Q. Have you, since yon have received that notice, been able to go around China¬ 
town freely, without a guard?—A. No. 

Q. What have you done to protect yourself ?—A. I have been to the city hall 
and told Judge D. J. Murphy that my life was in great danger. I said to him: “ I 
do not know what to do; you are a friend of mine, and I will take your advice.” 
He then took mo down to Chief of Police Lee, and said to the chief: “ This is an 
old friend of mine and I don’t want to see him killed, and I want you to do the 
best you can for him and protect him.” So the chief sends a ixiliceman to guard 
my place every night since I gave him notice. 

Q. Do you have any guard of your own?—A. Yes; my nephew. 

Q. What does he do?—A. He stays with me and attends to my businoss, and 
whenever I go out around town he g-oes with me. 

Q. Are you afraid to go out alone since you got that notice?—A. I always have 
a guard. I never go out alone through Chinatown. 

Q. Why don't you like to go through that part of town?—A. I am afraid that 
some highbinder might take iny life. 

Q. Can you explain to mo so that I can tell the authorities in Washington why 
the police in San Francisco can not break up those highbinders?—A. The law is 
a little too easy for them. For instance, they want to murder a man; they send 
a half a dozen highbinders to go together; the one who is do the shooting will 
wait for his victim while the others stand near by to guard against policemen. 
As soon as they did the shooting, they throw the gun into an ash barrel, and so 
have no weapon, and when the policeman comes, all the Chinamen come out 
together and they can not tell who did the shooting. Unless the policeman saw 
the man do the shooting, there is no way of catching them. 

Q. Why can the officer not find the other Chinamen who saw the killing, who 
would be willing to go into court and tell what they know?—A. They are afraid 
to tell. 


Q. Why are they afraid?—^A. Afraid that the highbinders will go after them. 
. Q. What will the highbinders do to some good Chinaman who saw the killing 
and would testify to that in court?—^A. He Imows that they would kill him if he 
testified in court. 


Q. How many highbinders do you think there are in San Francisco?—A. From 
600 to 1,000. 

Q. Are all of the members of the highbinder society bad men?— A. Some good 
ones. Some merchants have to go in to protect themselves from harm. About 
100 are very bad; the rest are afraid to kill. 
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Q. When one of these societies want to kill a man, how do they select the ma 
who is to do the killing?—A. Each highbinder has a number, and they are select* 
according to their number to do the killing. 

Q. Toll me what the highbindei society is organized for?—A. Blackmail an 
murder, and some of them make it a part of their business to aid in bringir 
slave ^rls into the country. 

Q. l5o the highbinders mr the laws of the State of Cahfomia?—A. They ai 
not afraid of the laws of this State. They say they are too easy. 

Q. Is it not a fact that a great many of the highbinders in Chinatown were crin 
in^ in China?—A. Yes, sir; they are not so bad as here. They would not dare i 
China to do the acts that they would here. They do not dare to murder in Chini 
because they would be behe^ed. In China we find out who did the murder. ] 
we can not find him, we arrest his father, brother, or nearest relative and behea 
him. This makes the Chinamen very much afraid to commit murder. Undt 
the law of the United States it is so hard to convict one that they do not care fc 
the laws. 

(^. What do you think would be the best way to break up the highbinders i 
Chmatown?—A. Some time ago the Chinese consul at this place, with the aid c 
the police, almost broke it up. The highbinders have lawyers of this city in thei 
employ regularly, who aid them in every way possible, and are paid big fees h 
the highbinders. They even told me that if the members of our.society did nc 
pay the $2 head tax, they would send Lawyer Campbell, their attorney. who woul 
compel us to pay. I told them that I did not fear it, and that if the lawyer trie 
that I knew wo could send him to the imnitentiary. 

Q. Suppose there was a law that would provide that every member of a higl 
binder society might be sent back to China, what effect do you think such a la' 
would have?—A. The thing that the highbinder fears most is to be sent back t 
China, and if a few dozen wore sent back I think it would break up the highbinder; 

Q. What would happen to the highbinders if they were sent back to Ohina?- 
A. They would be watched very closely in their native village and would hav 
great difficulty in getting along. They would perhaps be killed by a relative ( 
one who was a victim in this country. 

Q. Do you know how many highbinder societies there are in San Francisco?- 
A. There are any number, some of which are Chee Rung Tong, Suoy On Ton; 
Hop Sing Tong, Hip Sing Tong, Suey Sing Tong, Bing Guing Tong, Hip Yf 
Tong, Quong Dock Tong, jo Luin Sen Tong, Jew Yee Tong. 

Q. Have these highbinder societies anything to do with the Six Companies?- 
A. No, sir. 

(J. Please explain just what the Six Companies are.—A. For instance, our nortl 
em people have a society of their own, the southern people, etc. Each compar 
represents the different neighborhood of China. 

Q. What is the purpose of each company?—A. Help the poor, take care of tl 
old and infinn, and when they die provide for having their remains buried. 

Q. What kind of a head does your company have?—A. A president. 

y. How 13 he chosen?—A. By election. Only the business men and merchan 
of the company have a vote. In my society there are about 80 merchants or re) 
resentativos of stores, and we choose the president. A member of the compar 
who has no store or interest in a store, and no property, has no vote. The Si 
Companies are joined together and have another man at the head of all the Si 
Companies. Acting together, they protect the rights of all their people, tal 
caie that their interest is proteepid, and if they are sick they are taken care of. 

Q. why is it that, with the police protectiM you, you do not feel safe to remai 
in San Francisco?—A, I can not expect an officer to watch me all the time, ar 
know that if an officer were not watching all the time I would be killed by tl 
highbinders. 

Q. How many merchants and prominent Chinamen do yon think are drive 
back to China each year by the highbinders?—A. Two or three have been cot 
polled to leave on account of this last trouble, and a great many from time' 
time are compelled to leave. 

Q. The class of Chinese that are compelled to go are the most respectable at 
better element, are thev not?—A. Fee. It is because these men have money at 
are prosperous that the highbinders get after them, and all those who do not su 
mit are compelled to leave the counfry. 

Q. About what per cent of the merchants who stay here have to pay the hig! 
binders?—A. A very great many of the merchants are compelled to pay the hig 
binders, but a few of us have refused. I have advised the merchante that if th< 
had any money to give away or'spend to give it to the poor and where it will < 
some good, and not to give it to these men who make their living throuf 
blackmail. ' 
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Exhibit J. 

8TAIEKENT 0? EON. J. P. JACKBOE, OOLLECIOS OP CUSTOKB, BAN PBANOIBCO, CAL. 

Office of the Collector of Customs, 

San Francisco, Cal., December 14 ,1S99. 

Hon. Thomas F. Turner, 

Special Agent United States Industrial Commission, San Francisco. 

Dear Sir: Befemng to our conversation some days since concerning the 
Chinese exclusion laws and matter in this customs service incident thereto, and 
your suggestion that I should embody my views thereon in a letter to you, the 
opportunity now offers to write you as follows: 

The number of Chinese resident in this city has materially decreased in late 
years. Whereas there were about 35,000 of them congregated here some fifteen 
years ago, I think it doubtful if there are now remaining ^,000 of all classes, male 
and female. The report of the Treasury Department for the year ending June 
80,1899, shows that there were less than 4,000 new arrivals during the last year 
through all the ports of the United States. 

There is a general misunderstanding in the public mind as to the present status 
of the exclusion laws. It is not generally known or understood that there is no 
exclusion law against the coming of all Chinese. The specific interdiction is against 
“ laborers’" alone. No Chinese laborer can now come to the United States for 
the “ first time,” but such laborers already here can go and come between here 
and China at will if they have a wife, child, or parent hero, or own property or 
have debts due them of the value of $1,000. 

Also all other Chinese who are of the exempt class—^that is, who are not labor¬ 
ers—if rightfully ill this country can go back to and from China at their pleasure. 

The classes of Chinanieu who can now come from China to this country for the 
first time are declared in the treaty to be officials, teachers, students, merchants, 
and travelers for curiosity or pleasure. 

The foregoing classification takes no cognizance of Chinese persons who were 
born in this country; their right and claim to come and go at their own free will 
is grounded entirely upon their American citizenship. It is with claimants under 
this heatl that the most trouble is experienced and the most fraud peipetrated, 

I do not believe that as many us 10 per cent of those coming to this country as 
merchants are fraudulent, while under the plea of native American bom I would 
not think 90 per cent too high an estimate or tlie counterfeit claimants. 

In the case of those claiming to be native bom, Chinese testimony is permitted 
under the law to establish their nativity, whereas merchants are. required to prove 
their status by witnesses “ other than Chinese.” 

I think it is very doubtful whether under the United States Constitution and 
laws a different requirement could bo enforced in ^lroving nativity here of a China¬ 
man from that provided for a white man—^that is, either may jirove it by such 
witnesses gs may know the fact, irrespective of racial distinction. 

A requirement that all Chinese births should be registered upon the proof of 
such birth by father, mother, and midwife would seem to be a safe precaution 
against future fraudulent claims of this class. 

As to merchants who return to this port after visting Chinn, I think their entry 
here should bo facilitated in every way consistent with the treaty between thm 
country and China and the statutes passed in- pursuance thereof. I say "this 
because there have been numerous instances where detention of merchants either 
on shipboard or in the “ detention loft ” here has been productive of sickness, loss, 
and damage to health and business. The practice here is to make investigation 
of the status of merchants at their homes in this country during their absence in 
China, and thus prevent as far as possible undue detention after their return from 
their visit. But it often happens that these investigations are not frUy satisfac¬ 
tory, needing explanations which only the merchant himself can give, and thus 
necessitating a new course of inquiry, while he must remain “in durance vile.” 

I would recommend in case of merchants the same course of procedure that is 
now required in the case of “ returning laborers”—that is, have the status of the 
merchant determined before he shall leave this country, and^ then give him a 
“ return permit,” which will insure him a landing on presentation. 

As it is now a returning laborer can secure a lan^g immediately on passing 
quarantine without question or cavil, thus placing him m a much more advanta¬ 
geous position than a merchant. ..... , 

If I thus seem to favor the “ merchant ” over the “ laborer,” it is because I esteem 
him as a much more desirable denizen. 
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My experience aa collector enables me to judge of the value to the Government 
of the Chinese mercantile business. The entire amount of duties collected at this 
port during the month of October last was $603,644.03. Of this sum the Chinese 
paid $175,836.81, considerably more than one-fourth of the whole. In November 
(last month) our collections were $,508,560.23, of which Chinese paid $156,787.27, 
nearly one-third of the entire sum. 

These two months are not at all peculiar, but are noted as the latest evidences 
of the business. I have before me a long list of Chinese merchants who pay 
annually customs duties running from $10,000 to $200,000 each, four of them pay¬ 
ing over $100,000 annually and two firms contributing yearly between $150,000 
and $200,000 to the Government cofltein. 

These same merchants subscribed lately over $6,000 to the citizens' fund for 
welcoming back our soldiers from the Philippines, which was more than one- 
tenth of the entire amount collected. 

Therefore it is that I say they should lie fairly treated, especially as the com¬ 
modities in which they deal are generally of unique character and peculiar to 
themselves, and thus do not come in any great degree into competition with our 
own “white traders.” 

Now. as to laborers, they do come into direct rivalry with our own working 
Iiopulation. They have superseded “ Bridget ” and “ Katherine ” in the kitchen, 
and “Annie” and “Nellie" in “ upstairs work.” The laundry business is almost 
entirely monopolized by them. As a eonsequcnco of this invasion of the house¬ 
hold, San Francisco has become cousiiicuously a city of boarding houses. Fami¬ 
lies find it easier, if not clieaiier, to board rather than to “ keep house.” 

There is still another field in which the Chinese laborer has been utilized, and 
that is in the vineyard and orchard. While there has been at times a protest on 
the part of labor organizations against the Chinaman in the harvest field, yet it 
must be admitted in the busy season his sendees are welcomed by the vintner and 
orchardist, and he has shown himself a uece.ssity in this State, where only this 
season the schools in at least three counties declared a vacation in order to per¬ 
mit the scdiolars to work in the orchards and canneries. 

A new feature in the element of horrse service has not long since arisen by the 
advent hereof the Japanese. I regard this elassof laborers as a decidedly greater 
menace to our white laborers than are the Chinese. 

The (pialities that commend the Chinewt to favor as laborers are sobriety, 
industry, and servility. Their vices are gambling and opium eating. These last 
are indulged generally among themselves. 

The Japanese have not the foregoing mralities distinguishing the Chinese, but 
on the contrary an; cunning, shrewd, and crafty. They underbid the Chinaman 
in his cho.sen spheres of employment, but unlike him do not nourish or fostter 
their employment, but hold the same only so long as there is anything to be 
learned thereat, when they will unceremoniously (juit the service regardless of 
obligation or inconvenience to employer. They are at all times self-important 
and ever ready to resent any imputation against them or their country. They 
are in no manner naturally servile, but will smother resentment for the time, 
simply biding the opportunity to vent their revenge. They will wotk when so 
necessitated for just so much loss than any other laborer as will drive him from 
the field, and, this done, will then exact the uttermost farthing which the urgency 
of the work must yield. I think we have much more to fear from Japan than 
from China. 

Now, another matter; I do not know whether it is within the purview of your 
in(juiry to consider the position of the collector of customs with reference to 
this Cuinese business. 1 will take the liberty, however, of explaining myself 
thereon. 

As you well understand, the entire responsibility of passing upon all Chinese 
admission papers is placed upon the collector. He examines dl laborers’ anima¬ 
tions for “ return permits,” all merchants’ papers for their return, all certificates 
from foreign governments for “first comers,” and all the evidence in “native- 
born ” cases. Such a draft is this upon my time and attention that when the 
special agents of the Treasury Department, Messrs. Smith and Linck, investigated 
the affaire of this custom-house in February last they reported to the Department 
as follows: 

“We find that the greater part of the time of the present collector at this port 
is devoted to the consideration of Chinese business, hence he has little time to 
give to the legitimate duties to which he was appointed.” 

But apart from the fact that my time is thus preoccupied and taken from the 
duties of the custom-house proper, I hold that the two positions of collector and 
Cleese inspector, or judge (for such is one of my functions), are totally incom- 
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patiMe, This Chinese business is a parasite that should not be fastened on the 
custom-house. The duties are not cognate in any manner to those of the collector. 
My duties as collector are to collect revenue, and while so doing to see to it that 
the custom-house is not made an obstacle to commerce, a deterrent to trade, and 
a hindrance to business. It is incongruous that with one hand I encouraffe the 
Chinese in trading and business and with the other hand deny them admission to 
the country. Especially is this true now, when the policy of our country is evi¬ 
dently to foster good-fellowship with China in order to secure a greater measure 
of her trade. I am fixedly of the opinion that this excrescence should be severed 
from the customs service. 

The proper and fitting place for enforcement of Chinese-exclusion laws is the 
immigration bureau. It has the control of the contributions of all other nations 
to our population, and why not tho Chinese? 

I can see nothing so different nr peculiar in the immigrants of China and those 
of .Japan that the same authority should not have jnri.sdiction over both. 

I sincerely trust that the transfer will be made by Congress, and to that end I 
beg to invoke your favorable, valuable interposition, and remain, 

Very truly, yours. 


J. P. .Iaukson, Collector. 


Exhibit K. 


BTATEHEKT OF J. 0. FUTHAK, CHINESE INBFECTOB. 


Los Anoei.ks, Ca;.., March ZO, Itiim. 


Hon. Thomas F. Tukneu, 

1ms Anijeles, Cal. 

Sir; In accordance with your request, as a representative of the Government, 
for my observations and views in Chinese matters, 1 would respectfully report 
upon my observations in regard to the manner in which the Chinese-exclusion act 
has been enforced, and take the liberty of making some suggestion-s upon the mat¬ 
ter of Chinese exclusion as the-subject has presented itself to me after 5 years of 
careful and constant studj;. 

I have observed that while there is a limited numlier who work hard to strictly 
enforce the law in accordance with tho Chinese-exclusion act, I believe that there 
are more Chinese within the limits of tho United States at the present time than 
there w'ere on the 4th day of May, 1894, at the time of the close of the registration. 

I believe that the largest number of those entering fraudulently (mter through 
the different iiorts by connivance with sivcalled Chinese attorneys, who are 
allowed to appear and argue cases before the several collectors of customs, pre¬ 
senting Chinese evidence which is wholly unreliable, and often backing such 
evidence by that of Jews or hangers-on about Chinese quarters, or others seeking 
the trade of Chinese. 

They usually come as one of two classes. Of the first class, I Indieve the gi-eater 
number claim to bo native-born Americans. Second, those ])re.senting themselves 
with merchants’ papers .{which papers they seem to have no difficulty in procuring 
white men to certify to as Chinese well known to them as merchants). There is 
not 1 white man in 10 who has made the exclusion act a special study or who 
knows what constitutes a Chinese merchant. When they wish to procure a 
signer, merchants will introduce to such iierson a Chinese whom they state is a 
partner and a member of their company and who they claim is the party for whom 
such signer is to certify. After the signer of a certificate sees his name upon said 
certificate, upon its being returned for investigation, the result universally is that 
he is ready to make a statement to the inspector to the effect that the photograph 
represents some party well known to him. Should he state the contrary, a Chinese 
lawyer will prepare an affidavit and present it to him, which he usually signs. 
Then the attorney presents the sworn evidence as rebuttal to tho i nspector’s report. 
The in^ctor not Wng authorized to administer an oath (which I believe is an 
error), he is without power. 

' I believe that 9 out of every 10 of the Chinese who pass through the United States 
in bond for Mexican points go with the intention of returning to the United 
States. I would suggest that Chinese passing in bond be photographed and as 
accurate a description be taken of them as is taken of a soldier who enlists in the 
United States Regular Army, and a description and photograph of these passing 
in bond be forwarded to ports of entry along the Mexican border. 

In my opinion the temptation to substitute a prisoner, or person in bond, for 
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one who really wishes to visit China or some point in Mexico, is too great to allow 
gnards appointed hy the railroad company to guard the Chinese prisoners or those 
m bond, as the railroads are opposed to the enforcement of the Chinese-exclnsion 
act, and keep up a constant fight for the Chinese against the Chinese inspector. 
I have every reason to believe that a large number of the railroad hands, such as 
conductors, ei^neers, and brakemen, derive quite a revenue for assisting in the 
smuggling of Chinese across the desert from Ixirder points (after they cross the 
line). It 18 almost impossible for Chinese to cross the desert unless by train, except 
in the winter season. 

I believe that there is an organization existing, extending from San Francisco 
to Hongkong, including the cities where the ports of entry are established, with 
teachers on board the steamships, whose object is to illegally land Chinese. Fur¬ 
ther, that they have their schools to teach them a little English, and that by means 
of maps and charte the applicant is made perfectly familiar with the principal 
streets, the street-car lines, and principal places of business, parks, etc., about the 
point in the city in which he claims to have been bom. 

I believe that there is an organization in this city which landed 3 boat loads of 
Chinese from Mexico along the coast of this district, of from 19 to 26 each time, 
during my absence of 5 months from this port. The boat that is suspect^ of 
having done the work has been lying in the inner harbor at San Pedro for nearly 
3 months, as on their last trip the danger signal was mn up, and they returned 
from Mexico with a few shells on board. I believe that I have learned the signs 
and signals of this organization, and that I know a part of those so engaged. 

The general standing and character of attorneys who represent the Chinese 
immigrant become very low after a considerable time is devoted to the work in 
that line. I believe that they, as a rule, become perfectly unscrupulous, and are 
ready to wink at or connive to introduce perjured evidence of the rankest kind. 

I will state that the fees that were paid in the c.aso of Sing Kum, a Chinese slave 

f jl, who was ordered deported during the month of February, 1900, were S250. 

he attorney asked $150 more to appeal the case from .Tiidge Wellbom'g deci¬ 
sion. Another attorney stepped in at this point and advised that the woman be 
allowed to return to China, and that he would make a set of papers for $50, have 
her return to Mexico, and when she was across the liorder he was to receive a fee 
of $50 more. The usual price in the case of men’s $75 if released before the com¬ 
missioner, and an additional $50 if the case goes before the district court. 

I would respectfully recommend that in no case should the Government permit 
the Government’s evidence to be divulged until the defense is prepared to com¬ 
plete the case, and if the case is appealed from the decision of the commissioner 
to come before the district court, it should be upon the evidence taken by the 
commissioner, and no further evidence should be admitted or considered. My 
reason for recommending this is that in most cases taken before the district court 
an entirely new line of defense is set up by defendant’s attorney with entire new 
witnesses who are wholly unknown to the court or the officers thereof. 

I believe that the best means of ridding the country of Chinese who have ille¬ 
gally entered would be to allow the commissioner or inspector to offer a reward of 
^ for each person, Chinese or others, who will give information leading to the 
arrest and deportation of Chinese illegally within the United States, to be paid 
after deportation. I believe that would do more toward detecting frauds than 
the addition of twenty new inspectors, as Chinese and those engagM in the busi¬ 
ness make it their business to know the whereabouts of the officers of the Govern¬ 
ment, and when attempting to cross the line or land a party they have their signs 
and signals. 

Most of the labor on repairs and extensions on the Southern Pacific Railroad 
between Los Angeles and El Paso, Tex., is performed by Mexican peons, and 
the work of extension has been done either by Mexicans or the Chinese south of 
Los Angeles. 

While I was in El Paso, Tex.,from June until October, 1899,1 believe that there 
were at least 100 per week of these Mexican peons who left El Paso to work on 
the Southern Pacific, the White Oaks, and the Santa Fe railroads. 

1 would respectfully suggest that there be a Chinese bureau established, inde¬ 
pendent of all others (as I look upon the Chinese exclusion act as a political law, 
which can only be handled upon that theory). All Chinese claiming to be native 
of the United States should be made to prove the fact of their birth by 2 white 
witnesses, at least 1 to have known of the fact of birth at time of birth and the 
other within 1 year after birth, statements to be made upon oath or by a record 
of birth made at time, with proof from white people that this is the Identiced 
person whose birth was recorded at that time. 

That the Chinese inspectors be held strictly responsible for their acts and the 
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reports m^e by them, a record of which reports shaU be retained by t;bATn. and 
ttot there be no appeal except to the Secretary of the Treasury from the deosion 
■or tne inspector or commissioner, and in no case should the attorney for the 
defers see or know of the report of the inspector. 

I wiU add tliat those not ^quainted with Chinese and their habits and cnstoms 
can not realize the demoralizing effect they have upon the young and rising gen* 
venture to say that more girls are ruined by tlio wily Chinese, as few 
of them as there are, comparatively, than all other criminal classes combined, 
otop and think of the Chinese at the washtub.'with a young girl's wardrobe, then 
i ^^O'beraaid, with his head shaved and with his white apron, and with 
ttat bla^ simle on his face, then turn and look at the ladies who visit their 
places. Can you believe that the Chinese are more than human? The Chinese 
as a class are a boni sot of bribers, gamblers, polygamists, and perjurers, and 
when anyone will show me 1 actually converted Chinamen among them, then it 
^ You may have evening mission schools for young 

men of the Chinese for young ladies to teach, and yon will have no lack of pupils^ 
but take the ladies away, and imt a young man equally capable and religious in 
their place, and in a short time you will not liave a Chinaman attending the 
school, 

• 11 ^ further recommend that in no case should a Chinese arrested for being 

megaUy in the United States be allowed to give liail for appearance in court, and 
that the writ of habeas corpus should be denied in all cases. 

I would allow Chinese merchants’ wives to land only upon positive proof that 
she was the only living wife and in company with her husband, upon positive 
proof that he was married prior to his first coming into the United States. I 
know of several who were landed as wives of merchants who are kept in houses 
of prostitution. 

I would allow Chinese laborers to visit their native land (but no adjacent 
country, as they usually visit adjacent countries onlyfor the puriiose of perfecting 
plans to iUegallpr bring in contraband Chinese) and remain 2 years, upon deposit¬ 
ing their certificates of registration with the proper authority and pro-ring by 
2 reliable white •witnesses that had known the party for 2 years, that he was 
an industrious Chinese and not liable to become a public charge. In that manner 
we -would dispose of his labor during his absence. There is not 1 out of 10 Chinese 
styling themselves as merchants and so registered who are genuine merchants 
except in name, as many a store or firm claiming to have from $10,000 to $15,000 
capital and as haring a list filed in the custom-house of from 5 to 15 partners, 
whose stock could bo removed at one time in a single express wagon, and usually 
1 or 2 men found about the store, the balance cooking or gardening or running 
gambling rooms until just before they wish to visit China, and still they have no 
trouble in procuring signers to their papers as being bona fide merchants. An 
example should be made of signors of such cei-tificates by bringing them before 
the grand jury. 

I would deport all Chinese prostitutes and Chinese women living in houses of 
prostitution, as I believe that they are really at the bottom of most of the high¬ 
binder troubles. 

I would imprison at hard labor for a period of 10 years all Chinese found in the 
United States after haring been once deported or denied landing, as they usually 
return in bond to Mexico and then return to the United States. 

I would not land a Chinese child as the child of a merchant, as it is the custom 
of the Chinese who goto China as merchants to bring with them upon their return 
1 or 2 children purchased by them, and land them as their own. I know of several 
such cases. I know of several very young children in this city who were brought 
into the United States in that way, most of them being sent to this city from San 
Francisco, though it would be impossible to prove it under existing customs. 

I believe that only officers of the Government should have charge of Chinese 
in bond passing through the United States. 

I believe that Chinese evidence, imloss corroborated by at least 2 white -witnesses, 
should have no we^ht before a court or jury. 

I believe that Chinese inspectors should have authority to administer an oath, 
jnd when investigating cases should administer the oath in every instance. 

The Chinese and Japanese do nine-tentht of the fruit packing on this coast south 
of San Francisco and most of the gathering of grapes and small fruit. 

Very respectfully, 

J. D. PnTtlAH, Chinese Inspector, 
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Exhibit L. 

AITISATIT OF MB. FKEB. W. WASEAM BB8FBCTIXQ ALIEN LABOB AND ASIATIC 

immiobahon. 

State of Califoekia, County of San Diego, ss: 

Fred. W. Wadhaiu, boing firaf duly sworn according to law, says: 

He is now, and for six years last past has been, United States deputy collector. 
Inspector of customs, having his headnuarters in said county and State. That 
during all of said period of time it has been a part of his duty to prevent, so far 
as possible, the illegal entry of alien Chinese laborers into the United States; 
that during the said period the said affiant has liecome familiar with the (luestion 
of alien immigiation, and has become acmiainted with the methods employed by 
Chinese immigrants and those who aid and abet them in procuring the illegal and 
fraudulent entry into the United States of Chinese laborers; that part of affiant's 
duty as such deputy collector is to guard and watch the boundary line of the 
United States and Mexico, and such jiortion of said boundary line as lies within 
his jurisdiction; that said boundary line within his jurisdiction covers about 18 
miles of exposed coast and boundary line, nearly all of which extends in an unin¬ 
habited country; that the entire duty of patrolling, watching, and guarding said 
boundary line devolves upon this affiant and another deputy collector, and that 
it is altogether impossible for two men charged with other duties imposed upon 
them as deputy collectors to properly and effectually guard and watch said bound¬ 
ary line; that to affiant's certain knowledge Chinese lalxirers are continually 
coming into the United States over said line in violation of the so-called “ exclu¬ 
sion act;" that such immigrants land from the China steamers in Mexico at 
different points along the coast and enter the United States either from coasting 
vessels or by following trails along the coast or over the mountains in United 
States territory; that such immigrants are constantly aided by resident China¬ 
men and by white and Mexican employers who are interested in bringing them into 
tills country; that despite the most strenuous and vigilant efforts on the part of 
affiant and his assistant deputy said exclusion law is being continually violated. 

Affiant further says that he has positive and definite knowledge that largo num¬ 
bers of indigent Mexicans, w'ho have their homos in Mexico, are constantly com- 
iim over the line into the United States and find employment therein; that in 
affiant’s judgment there are at least lliO Mexicans residing just across the line in 
Mexico who are constantly employed upon this side of the line; that said Mexi¬ 
cans work for a much lower rate of wages tlian is asked by American laborers, 
and that as a class tliey are not only indigent, but many of them are criminals 
and vicious, and that the effect upon such competition has a demoralizing effect 
upon the white labor in this vicinity; that to affiant’s certain knowledge large 
numbers of Chinese laborers, who are denied landing at ports north of San Diego, 
come to Ensenada and ports along the Mexican coast and find their way over the 
line into the United States in violation of the exclusion laws. Affiant says that 
as a result of six years of observation and knowledge gained in the public service, 
coupled with knowledge gained from a residence of l.’i years upon the Mexican 
border, he has no hesitancy in saying that with proper organization, and with 
adequate powers guaranteed to any inspector, it vml be entirely possible to guard 
said line efficiently and prevent such fraudulent immigration of Chinese laborers 
into the United States along and over said line; that in order to accomplish such 
result, in the opinion of affiant, it will be necessary to detail some competent per¬ 
son to such work exclusively. 

Affiant says that for a long time past he has had positive information of the 
existence of an organization, having its representatives at Los Angeles and differ¬ 
ent points along the coast and in the Unitkl States, the object'of which is to aid 
in bringing Chinese laborers illegally into the United States; that the persons 
interested m such organizations are disreputable, and are even worse to deal with 
than the Chinese immigrants, their constant practice being the giving of bribes, 
subornation of witnesses, and the manufacture of false testimony. 

Affiant further says not. 

Fbed. W. Wadham. 
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Exhibit M. 

aehsavii op mb. f. H. HcCABTHY. 

Mt. P. H. McCarthy, of tho city and county of San FranciBco, State of Califor¬ 
nia, appeared porsonally before Special Afient Thomas F. Turner, and in reply to 
inquiries propounded testified as follows, to wit: 

Statb of California, City anil Cinmty of San Francixc-o, ss: 

P. H. McCarthy, being duly sworn, deposes and says: I reside at No. Oil Stock- 
ton street, in the city and county of San Francisco. My official position for the 
past 6 years has been and is at present iiresident of the Building Trades Council. 
The Building Trades Council comprises all tho trades which may be called upon 
to erect a building, preparing tho material and executing the entire work. The 
approximate membership of the several branches of the Building Trades Council 
would number between 10,000 and 12,000 men employed. 

I have resided in tho State of California for 14 years on the 17th day of next 

Ami. 

During my connection with the trades of the coast I have had an opportunity 
of investigating and studying the relations of white labor in coimection with that 
of Asiatic emigi-ation, and in regard to facts having come under my observation 
respecting the emigration of Chinese and the enforcement of tho exclusion law 
I would state as follows: 

The sugar uidu.stry was the fii'st to bring to tho attention of the people tho great 
in,iusticu being done to the white workmen of this State, and from that point on 
to tho domestic labor emphwed. Wherever a Chinaman or .Tapaneso is emidoyed 
it displaces a white man. They are in our factories, tliey make our clothes; out 
we do not know it. It is the storekeeper who buys hi.s goods from the Chinaman 
and sells it to the white man; tluirefore the shirokeeper becomes the middleman. 
The result of this is that in tho city and county of San Francisco, in comparison 
with the population, we have loss white men employed than any city in the United 
States. It IS to this gi'oat extent that our iMjople suffer. As rc'gardin^ the exclu¬ 
sion act, it was the one blessing, but the trouble is that the Chinaman is at liberty 
to pick out his place of business and do as he pleases. The people of this State 
decided that tho exclusion act was a good thing and hailed it with ,ioy; they are not 
only willing that it should cuutinuo. but will make thiiir claim against its violation 
more potent. When the sugar fields wore investigated and it was found that D5 

g er cent of the lalxn- employed was Asiatic, how was the white man to maintain 
imselfV 

In regard to the idea that Chinese and Japanese labor is necessary in the culti¬ 
vation in tho fields of California, tliat most of the wliite labor is tramp and hobo 
labor, and that good white labor can not be secured to do the work, you will find 
that this statement is made by interested parties. The fact remains that these 
men are employing Chinese and Japanese to the exclusion of white help, and try 
to treat their white help in the same manner, plivcing them on a level with cooly 
labor. Should we submit to this? Tho rancher does not think we have a right 
to live as he does. We are citizens of the United States, yet he treats us on a level 
with his cooly help, places us in a shed, and does anything he likes with us. I 
have known some of the most honest and best citizens of the United States who, 
in order to accept the labor offered them, were compelled to live on a level with 
Chinamen and Japanese. They are thus driven to bo tramps and hoboes. 

I certainly think tlmt it would be possible to secure all the white help necessary 
to meet the demand in the fruit districts, beet industry, and other departments 
whore Chinamen and Japanese are now employed. If the stock yards of the city 
of Chicago can employ over 80,000 men, we certainly in this, the best climate in 
the Union, can have the laborers here. If the fruit grower will pay his white 
help sufficient and treat them as they should bo treated, he will get reliable help 
and plenty of it. , , „ 

In San Francisco the factories are filled with Chinese, makmg it impossible for 
our people to enter there. They can not go into the fields, for, as I have said^fore, 
they are filled with 98 per cent of Asiatic labor. The result of all this is that our 
people must walk the streets and resort to crime. There are more people driven 
into the country, sleeping in the haystacks, than we have any idea of. The firm 
of Miller & Lux have given an order to their several branches that no tramp shall 
ever be turned away from any of their places on the road, and thus feed over 4fl0 
men daily. 
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There has been a great increase in Japanese since the Geary law. They have not 
been excluded, and come as they please. 

Thelaborinterestsof the West, and particularly of the coast, are in accord with 
the Industrial Commission of Washington to continue the rimd enforcement of 
the exclusion act, and every laboring man in the State of Caluornia will tell you 
that for the general good Asiatic labor should be kept out of the State of 
California. 

P. H. McCaethy. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th day of February, 1900. 

[SEAL.] James Mabom, 

Notary Public in and for the City and Cminty of 

San Francisco, State of California. 
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Brown, Goodwin, eounael New York State .commission in lunacy. 202-21!) 

Dohler, Homan, inspector. Immigration Bureau, New York. 147-150 

Eichler, Chas. G., chief statistical and rec»rd division. Bureau of Immigra¬ 
tion . 133 

Fitohia, Thomas, commissioner of immigration at port of New York. 70-76 

Floyd, Robert, chief clerk Cunard Steamship Line. 117-118 

Hall, Prescott F., secretary Immigration Itestriction laiague. 46-70 
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Immigration... 134-137 

Hotchtiss, Thomas W., counsel Protective As.sociatioii of Umployment 

Agencies. 2311-245 

Lodsrsr, Arthur, passenger manager, American Rexl Star Kteamsliip lanes. 118-119 
MeSweeney, Edward F., assistant commissioner of immigration at port of 

New York. 76-101 

Powderly, T. V., Commissioner-General of Immigration. 32-46 

ttuinlan, John J., amwrvising inspector laintracd labor bureau, }iort of 

New York. pO-126 

Eittor, Theodore, manager Austro-Hungarian Home. 219-223 

Eosendale, Jules, special agent department of agriculture of Pennsylvania. 187-201 

Bossi, Egisto, chief of Italian bureau of immigration... 154-160 

Safford, Victor K., surgeon. United States Immigration Service. 130-132 

Schulteie, Herman J., ex-special commissioner of immigration. 23-31 

Schwab, Gustav H., agent, North German Lloyd Steamship Company ... 101-114 

Benner, Jos. H., former Commissioner of Iimnigration. 166-187 

Stucklen, Eegina, matron, Immigration Bureau. 145-147 

Stump, Herman, ex-Coramissioner-Gencral of Immigration. 3-23 

Ter Kuile, Jacob, passenger agent, Fabre Steamship Line. 114—116 

HUo, Lorenzo, counsel. Immigration Bureau. 137-146 

Weihe, William, inspector, Immigration Bureau.....150-164 

Williams, Louis L., surgeon, Marine-Hospital Service.. 126-130 

Wolf, Simon, attorney at law, Washington, D. C. 246-265 
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Page. 

Advertising for immigrants: 

DiRfontinuance of ometife.Schwab, 104 

Effect coinparativdy Hlight. Semier, 181 

ExiHtence of practice. Hall, 49, Senner, 181 

Agriculture, effect of immigration, alight. Powderly,41 

Aliens, ai>]»iication of immigmtion law to all.Ullo, 141 

American Line. 

Immigration, conditionH cimeerning .. l^cderer 118,119 

liulcH for agents iw h) exchule^l clasHea.Stump, 20 

Anarcliism, American workmen opposed to. Powderly, 45 

Anarchists, hiRtances of exclusion. Powderly,37 

Anthracite miners, coudiUoiis, legislative investigutiou, un}>ubliHhed. 

s * Itosendale, 188,192 

Soi*l!ir?!bnditions generally. Kosendale, 188-192 

Anthracite mining, independent operators, relation to railroads... Kosendale, 190 
Appeals: 

Hy immigrant or mspech)r to higher officers. Stump, 10 

From board of special inquiry. Holman, 134 

Armenians: 

Character and destination of immigrants. MeSweeney, 83 

Colonization at Chicago and Lynn. Stump, 10 

Padrone system among.. Stunip,8; McSweeuey,83 

Assimilation of foreign born (see also CkdonUation; Viatnlution ): 

Desii’c for foreign born to Income Americanized. Senner, 183,185 

Increased possibility of. Senner, 173 

Assisted immigrants (see also Prepaid tickets): 

Exclusion under law. MeSweeuey, 79 

Great Britain, assistam'c to pau])er8. MeSweeney, 87 

Insane persons...*. Brown, 211 

Paupers, decrease of. Powderlv, 35 

Referred to.Hall, 60 

Relatives, aid by.Hall, 49 

Russian Jews. Powderly,33 

Austria-Hungary (see also Ilwis, ISloiKiks): 

Emigration not desired by.Ritter, 221 

(h)vernment assistance to immigraiita on landing at New York. 

MeSweeuey, 87; Ritter, 219-222 

Immigrants, money sent to Europe by.- Allen, 163 

Importation of servant girls from. MeSweeney, 88 

Jews, condition in.Wolf, 264 

Austro-Hunearian Home and Free Employment Bureau, desenbed.. 

® Ritter, 219-222 

Balance of trade, money sent to Euroi»e by iiniiiigninte, relation to. 

Allen, 162-164 

•Board of special inquiry (see also Inspection): 

Amendments concerning powers, advocated.MeSweeney, 99 

Appeals from decisions.. 

Constitution and methods of work.Fitehie, 70; Holman, 134; Weibe, 161 

Discretionary powers as to exclusion and admission, advocated. 

MeSweeney, 99; Holman, 136,137 

Number of cas^ considered by.Holman, 134; Weihe, IM; MeSweeney, 90 

B’nai B’rith, history and work.-.Wolf, 248-260 
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Bonding of immigrants (see also Pauperism): 

Discussed.Powderly,41; Fitehie, 71,75,76 

Evasion of liability.Powderly, 46 

Ext^sion to two years advocated. McSweency, 84 

Impossibility of identifying paupers. Hall, 63,64 

Impracticability of system. Hall, 63,64 

Increased duration discussed. Schwab, 108 

Boot and shoe trade, effect of immigration. Powderly, 42 

Buffalo, Poles, colony of, described. Senner, 171 

Cabin passengers: 

Contract laborers, inspectien of. Doblcr, 149,150 

Evasion of law by. Powderly, 37 

Inspection on shiplioard, melhods of. Dobler, 147-150 

Manifests required from. Powderly, 37 

Canada; 

Assistant immigration from England through. McSweeney, 87 

Contract labor from, prohibited. Stump, 16 

Cotton mills, effect of immigration from. Powderly, 39 

Daily immigration of laborers from. Stump, 16; Schulteis, 27 

Dejiortation of prohibited immigrants. r Powderly, 38 

Evasion of law tiy immigration tliroiigh. Sclmltcis, 28; Powderly, 38 

Goveniment, attitude toward immigration to United States. Stump, 18 

Head lax largely evadcil by immigrantH from. Schulteis, 28 

Immigration of Canadians not restricted. Stump, 16 

Immigration inajiector of United States in, duties. Stumj), 15 

Immigration through, statistiis. McSweeney, 92,93 

Inspection of iininigrants through, insnllicienl. Powderly, 38 

Money taken out of country liy immigrants, estimated. Allen, 164 

Number estimated. Allen, 161 (?4) 

Numlier of immigrants from, not cotmlcd. Schulteis, 27 

Opiiosition of Canadian workingmen to unreslrictiHi immigration.. Schulteis, 28 


Causes affecting immigration; 

Complexity of. Senner, 167 

Desire for wider opiiortunitii*. Senner, 182 

Industrial pros|ierity and depreasion... Stump, 3; Hall, 49; Senner, 179,180,182 

Particular variations diHcu»ied. Hall, 49 

Railroads and landowners, inducements of. Schwab, 104 

Relatives— 

A8.sistance and inducement to immigrate. Hall, 49 

Letters of. Stump, 3 

Reputilican government, desire to enjoy... Senner, 183 

Solicitation of immigrants by, discussed.Stump, 7,19; Schulteis, 23; 

Schwab, 103; Lederer, 119; Bosemiale, 189,200; Ritter, 221 
Steamship companies (see also under fUeamsIiip ampanies )— 

Advertisement, effect on immigration... Hall, 49; Senner, 181; Schwab, 104 

Stimulation by. Kosendale, 189,200 

Steerage rates, reduction, uilluencu of. Hall, 49 

Certificates, requirement of immigrants discussed. Hall, 63 

Charitable institutions (see also Pauperimn): 

Foreign bom, large percentage of. Schulteis, 27 

Charitable organizations, immigrants met by.,. McSweeney, 85 

Child labor, anthracite mines. Kosendale, 189,191 

Children, immigrant, treatment by matron’e deimrtment.Stueklen, 146 

Children of foreign parents, prospect of improvement. Rosendale, 196 

Chinese exclusion act; 

Evasion of. Allen, 162,165 

Habeas corpus cases, numerous.... Stump, 10 

History of Moption.Stump, 3 

Churches (see also Beligions): 

Among anthracite niiners. Rosendale, 188 

Cities: 

Built up by immigration.1.Hall, 59 

Nationwties, respective tendencies of immigrants toward. Hall, 54,66 

Slum districts, proportion of immigrants in. Hall, 66 

Tendency of immimants toward. Hall, 64^ 

Citizenship {me also Electwe franchise; Naluralizatiim): 

Anthracite minets...Rosendale, 188 
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OiTil-service law, Imimgration Bureau, application to. Fitchie, 72,73-75 

Goal, prices, relation to wages of miners. Bosendale, 190 

Coal mines: 

Combinations of producers. Powderly, 84 

Displacement of American labor by immigrants.Powderly, 32^ 

Dwelling houses, crowding of...Powderly, 33 

Effects of immigration, injurious. Powderly, 32-34 

Foreign-born imners, conditions prevailing among. Powderly, 44 

Number of immigrants to.Stump, 19 

Padrone system described. Powderly, 33,44 

Standard of living reduced by immigration. Powderly, 33 

Temporary residence customary. Powderly, 32 

Unemployed increased by immigration. Powderly, 32 

Wages— 

Causes of decrease. Powderly, 34 

Reduced by immigration. Powderly, 32 

Oolonies of foreign bom: 

Agricultural, unimportance of. Senner, 182 

Effect discussed. Schulteis, 31 

Jewish. Wolf, 248,247,254 

New York, location of. McSweeney,94 

Teimwrary in most cases.. Senner, 183,186 

Tendency of certain nationalities. Stump, 22 

Unavoidable in certain cases. Senner, 183 

Commissioners of Immigration (see also hupedion ): 

Apjical from decision of inspector advocated.Fitchie, 75 

Dweretionary power as to admission and exclusion advocated.... Holman, 136; 

MeSweeney, 80 

Increased powers arlvocated. Fitchie, 75 

Power to susjiend decision of subordinates advocated. MeSweeney, 99 

Commission on Immigration, special, appointed by Treasury Depart¬ 
ment, 1895. Stump, 4 

Company stores: . 

Anthracite regions. Rosendale', 188,192 

Ijegislation proposed. Rosendale, 192 

Connecticut, criminality of foreign horn in.Senner, 175 

Consular inspection: 

Advantage in preventing hardships of dejicrtation.Weihe,153 

Impracticability, and exjiensivcneas.Hall, 59,00; Schwab, 102,105 

Insufficiency of. Powderly, 36 

Military service, relation to requirement. Hall, 62,64 

Political difficulties. Hall, 62 


Contagious diseases among immigrants: 

Deportation where disease develops after landing. Bafford, 131 

Evasion o'f law, instances of.- - - - Fitchie, 71 

Favus, character of disease, number of cases, etc. Williams, 127-129; 

Safford, 132; Powderly, 36; Fitchie, 71 

Number of cases, exclusions, etc. Williams, 127 

Parents return with children excluded. MeSweeney, 78 

Quarantine law of 1893, referretl to.Williams, 129 

Return of immigrants deported heiause of.. Williams, 128 

Steamship companies, character of inspection by.Willianm, 129 

iWhoma, character of disease, numlsir of cases, etc..Fitchie, 71; 

Williams, 127-129; Safford, 132 

Treatment in hospital preferable to deportation. Williams, 127 

Contract labor (see also Inspection): 

Amendments to law pro^sed— 

Immigrants, right to su© and collect fines, advocated UUo, 143 

Implied contract or promise, extension to, advocated.MeSweeney, 79 

Inducements and promisee of labor should be held illegal. Quinlan, 121,122; 

Ullo, 140,143; Powderly, 33,41 

lYomise of contract on landing prohibited.. Stump, 6 

lYosecutiou by any attorney advocated. Quinlan, 121,122 

Relatives allowed to furnish employment by contract.Stump, 21 

Application of law, difficulty concerning. Ullo, 144 

Arrest and investigation after landing.Ullo, 144 
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Contract labor—Continued. J’w. 

Cabin passengore, inspection of..i^Dler, 149,150 

Coal mines, beginning of system .^ J 

Conviction of employers, difficulty of.. . 123; Stump, 5,fi 

Convictions, small numlier of. (iiunlsn, 121,122; MeSweeney 77 

Deportation of laborers.-. MeSweeney, 78,79 

Contractor can not lie piuiislied in ease of.it, •! *’’ 

Not originally contemplated. ” oilie, 154 

Power concerning. Uilo, 140 

Desirable immigranfa often must be .sent hack. Stump, 21 

Employer not sufficiently pnnishcil. Sell wall, 102 

Employer rather than immigrant should Ijeiiimisiied. tVeilic, 1.54 ; Holman, 1;17 

Elvasion of inspection in many eases... tiuinlan, 124, 125 

Evasion of law, mctho(i.s of, iiistanecs_. VVeihe, 151,152 

Evidence- 

Character of. Weihe, 151 

Contract must be an enfon'eable one. Clio, 140 

Contract must be proved made in foreign ceuntrv. Quinlan, 

121,122; Ullo, 189 

Difficulty of securing evidence of contract. McSw'Cney, 77-79; 

Powdcrly, ;i:l; Schiiltcis, 111; Ullo, 1.S9, 140 
Immigrant, discussisl .. Holman, I.S5; 

Diibler, 150; Weihe, 151; Ullo, 144; MeSweeney, 100 

Exceptioms to exclusion provision. Ullo, 144, 145 

Foremen, invitations sent hy. Weihe, 152 

Form of inducement uaualty offered. tjuinlan, 123, 124 

Importation, instances of. Weilie, 151, 152; Qniulan, 121, 123 

Importation, intended to dispUice .4meriean lalKir. Clninlan, 124 

Inspection and investigation, methods of.Holman, 135; tpiinlan, 120-125 

Inspection departuient— 

Interpretation of law hy. Qniidan, 124 

New York, increase advocateil. i.iuinlan, 123, 125 

New industries, exception concerning, dvUiculty from. Ullo, 140 

Organized labor- 

Little assistance in enforcing law from. tininlan, 120, 121 

. Ohjection to, based on contract element. Weihe, 153 

Penalty, severer advocated. Fiteliie, 71 

Pennsylvania, recent imiwrtation to. Weihe, 152 

Relatives, inducements to migrate by, diaeusstal. tiuiidan, 124; 

Pow(lerly,41; Ullo,143; Hall,49 

Working of law— 

Discussed. Schulteis, 31; Stump, 5,21 

Hardships by separation of families, etc. Stump, 5,21 

Importation in large numbers almost exterminated.. Stump, 21 

Convicts, exclusion applies only to convicted criminals... Ullo, 141,142; 

MeSweeney, 79,80 

Convict labor: 


Contract system, evils of. 

New York, working of system. 

Relation to free labor discussed. 

Value of work done. 

Cotton mills, Canada, effect of immigration from.. 
Criminality: 

Foreign bom compared witli native born. 

Illiteracy not connected with. 

Immigration, increase through. 

Jews.1. 

Nationalities compared. 

Special classes of crimes of certain nationalities 

Statistics by nationality in certain States. 

Criminals: 


. Brown, 217-218 

. Brown, 21l>-218 

. Brown, 216, 217 

. Brown, 219 

. Powderly, 39 

... Powderly, 40; Hall, 50-51 
Schwab, 103; Senner, 171-175 

. Schulteis, 27 

. Kosendale, 194 

.Hall, 51, 64 

. MeSweeney, 100, 101 

. Senner, 174, 176 


Administration of exclusion law lax.,_Schulteis, 26 

Assistance to emigrate by load goveranient.s. Stump, 12, 13 

Deportation, few eases of. Stump, 12 

England, assisted emination from.Schulteis, 28 

Exclusion even though not convicted, advocated.MeSweeney, 79,80; 

Ullo, 141, 142 
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Crinunal#—Continued. • 

Existing laws suSicitBt protection.Benner, 186 

Impossibility of ascertaining as basis of exclusion.Hall, 68 

Power to exclude advocated....... McSweeney, 79, 80 

Crimps, kidnapping by, Philadelphia. Rosendale, 193 

Croats, character as immigrants. Benner, 186 

Cimard Steamship Company, immigration conditions on. Eloyd, 117,118 

Customs officers, immigration, duties as to. Stump, 16 

Debarment of immigrants. (See Deporlatiim; Jiedncliim of immiijrutimi .) 
Dependent classes (see also Inmw, Fauperim, IdiuU, etc.): 

Foreign born, expense of maintenance..... Hall, 62 

Deportation of immigrants: 

Arre.st after landing, lack of authority for. Stump, 19 

ClaHses deported ..!. Stump, 10 


Country to which immigrant should be returned_McSweeney, 99; Hilo; 138 

11K. 11'7. 1 HQ 


Extension of time limit diwusseil. Stump, 19; 

Sehulteis, 26; J'owderly, 40; McSweeney, 97; Brown, 209 

Insane, difficulty of. Brown, 207-209 

Instances of. Satiord, 131 

I.anding, power to deport after, diwuaHwi. Ullo, 144 

Landing, refueal to jiermit suflicient. Ullo, 138 

Number and character .of immigrants deported 1899. tjuinlan, 124 

IVrsons Iwooming pulilie chargee ehould be dcjiorted. .McSweeney, 97 

Practice regarding. Fitehie, 71 

Proportion at present excluded small. Hall, 68 

Re(tuction of immigration by effect. Stump, 9 

Return of debarred immigrants to United States charged. Ullo, 142 

Steamslnp companies— 

Exjiense borne by. Stump, 10 

T.imiteel power of United Slates over. Ullo, 138 

Penalty fur charging passage to deiwrted immigrants advocated ... 

McSweeney, 99 

Penalty for refusal of, to return persons del)arred. McSweeney, 97 

Destination of immigrants: 

False sUvtementB concerning and their effects. McSweeney, 91 

Penalty for false stiilements orlvoeated. McSweeney, 91 

fT_i; .uo:*., ..e ........... KV QT • Konnwr 174 


Detroit, daily immigration of Canadian skilled workmen ... Stump, 16; Sehulteis, 28 


Desirability of more effective..Senner, 174 

Exhibition of State resources at Ellis Ishind advocated. Stump, 5 

Information as to resources, employment, etc. Powderly, ,39 

Northeastern States, tendency toward. Hall, 66 

Divorcee, Jewish, by rabbi. Uiwendale, 193 

Drunhennees, Jews and others__-. Rosendale, 194, 196 


Education: 

Compulsory, Pennsylvania, lack of enforcement 

Jewish institutions. 

Manual training, Jewisii schools. 

Relation to industrial efficiency. 


. Rosendale, 191 

Wolf, 246, 248, 260, 264 

. Wolf, 248-2,60 

.... Rosendale, 198,199 


^^'^Adv'orated ami discussed. Hall, 46-69; Rosendale, 

Delay and vexations in applying...Senner, 168,169 

Deprecated.Htump,6; Holman, 136; Benner, 168,169 

Desirable laborers excluded by.- Stump, 6; Bchwab, 1^ 

Effect discussed. btump, 21; Powderly, 40 

Favored by States which desire iiimiigrante.... Ha 

Germans, opposition to, due to misunderstanding. Hall, 61 

Not connected with crime.Schwab, 103; Senner, 171-175 

Not evidence of unfitness. Holman, 136,137 

Should be considered as one criterion.. Holing, 136,137 

Undesirability of immigrants, proportioned to.-.v.” j 

Jews, Rusaan, effect on immigration of.Sehulteis, 29; Powderly, 42 
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UducBtionftl test—Continued* Pg^ 

Necessity of artificial and strict test... HgH 5 , 

Opposition of theoretical economists. r. .*.Hall, 6 : 

Public opinion concerning.Ha]l, 66 - 6 j 

Eoman Catholics, opposition to . Hall, 6 i 

School attendance, eSect on aasimilation. Hall, 64 

Skilled labor, not excluded bjj— .— - Senner, 18S 

Steamship companies, opposition stirred up by. Hail, 61 

Treaties with foreign countries do not prevent.. Hall, 66 

Undesirable immigrants best excluded by. Schulteis, 23; Hall, 51,68 

Women, injustice in applying to .. Semner, 169 

Effects of immigration: 

Advantages of earlier immigration. Hall, 59 

American industries, value to.. itosendale, 198,199 

Cities built up by... Hall, 69 

Coal mines, injurious generally. Powderly, 32-34 

Country developed by. Senner, 170 

Dangerous influences decreasing. Senner, 173 

Evil, generally... Powderly, 32,41,42 

Insanity, prevalence among foreign born. Brown, 204-207 

Money sent out of country, estimated .. Hall, 52,53 

Native lalior elevated to higher employments. Stum]>, 6 ,21 

Political effects chief cause for agihdion. Stumi), 22,23 

Unemployment, effect on.Stump, 16; Schulteis, 23; Powderly, 39 

Wages— 

Depressed by. Schulteis, 23 

Not depressed by. Schwab, 103 

Skilled labor, slight. Stump, 16 

Unskilled lalxjr not affected. Stump, 16 

Elective franchise; 

Aliens allowed to vote before naturalization. Hall, 62 

Question distinct from that of naturalization. Stuni]i, 22 

Ellis Island (see Irispediun of Immi<jrarUit, New York): 

Cost of buildings. Stump, 12 

Elmira Beformatory, labor of inmates. Brown, 217 

Emigration: 

European countries, laws recently passed. Stump, 22 

Opposed by home government, Austria-Hungary. Bitter, 221 

Employment, political influence in obtaining. Bealin, 224,229 

Employment sigencies: 

Buffalo. Bealin, 224; Hotchkiss, 244 

Character and methods. Bitter, 222 

Fees charged by. Hotchkiss, 239-243 

New York City. Browu, 231-235 

Eeturnable if employment not found, legal reguiremeiitB... Bealin, 224,225 

Field for activity. Hotchkiss, 241 

Frauds. Hotchkiss, 237,238,244 

Legal regulatiou. New York. Bealin, 224-227 

License tees. Hotchkiss, 238,244 

liquor dealers. Bealin, 224 

New York City, number. Brown, 230 

State bureau. Bealin, 223,224 

Private, methods. Bealin, 224-228; Brown, 230-236 


New York City. Brown^30-236 

State, free, discussw. Hotchkiss, 242-244 

Need affirmed. Bealin, 229,230 

State supervision of private. Hotchkiss, 238,242 

New York, methods in. Brown, 231-236 

State supervision, proMsed methods in New York. Hotchkiss, 237-242 

England (see also Greed Briiainy. 

Criminals, assisted immigration from. Stump, 13; Schulteis, 26 

Illiteracy, percentage low. 8tump,'6 

Pauperism, large projrortion of.•..Schulteis, 27 

Bpilsptica, exclusion of immigrants. Brown, 210,211 

Euzi^an countries (see also Fardgn Oovermiietds), separate countries: 

Immigrationj restrictive laws in. Schulteis, 28 

Buropean Immigration Oommisaion, appointment and duties.Schulteis, 29 




























































UtBEX TO ’ 8T1 


Face. 

Xzhibition of State pioducta, hall pioviding for, advocated. 

Benner, 174,1^6; McSweeney, 86 

Fahre Steamship lane, immi^tion business, described.Ter Kuile, 114,115 

families, amendment concemmg admission..McSweeney, 100 

Jarmers, unskilled not desirable. Hall, 67 ,66 

Javus, character of disease, number of eases, etc.Williams, 127,129; 

Safford, l;)2; I’owderly, 35; Ktchie, 71 

Fines (see Omirad Labor): 

Compromise in case of large amount. Stump, 19 

Foreign governments (see also European Couidriee, and separate coun¬ 
tries) : 

Enforcement of United States laws by, impracticability.Hall, 60 

Military service, relation to emigration. Hall, 60,62 

Undesirable emigrants, assisted by... Hall, 60; McSweeney, 87 

Garment manufacture, conditions. Rosendale, 196 

German-Americans, educational test, fuvore<l liy .Schulteis,26 


Germany: 

Desirability of immigration from. Powderly, 41 

Emigration restricted by. Stump, 22 

Illiteracy, percentage low. Stump, 6 

Nuinla-r of immigrants from, understated. Schulteis, 30 

lluHsia, law prohibiting entrance from. Stump, 14 

Glavis, Dr.: 

Lobbying against restrictive legislation. Schulteis, 26 

Kelation to Immigration Bureau. Stump, 20 

Great Britain (see also England; Ireland); 

Assisteii emigration from. McSweeney, 87 

Insane, care of. Brown, 213 

Societies for assisting emigrants.— Hall, 60 

Temporary immigration of skilled labor from. Quinlan, 122,123 

Greeks: 

i’atirone system among immigrants. Stump, 8 

Uudesimbility as immigrants. Schulteis, 23 

Haaolton strike referred to. Powderly, 34 


Head tax: 

Applies to all alien passengers. 

Calculated as clement of cost. 

Canada: 

Immigrants coming through, subject to. 

Immigrants from, largely evade. 

Description of law. 

Doubling advocated. 

Evasion slight. 

Excessive rate deprecated. 

Fund sufficient to defray all expenses. 

Increase discussed. 

Powderly, 38—40; 

Steamship companies jiay, but add to passage money.. 


. McSweeney, 81 

..Schwab, 106 

.Stump, 18 

. Schulteis, 28 

. Stump, 12 

. McSweeney, 84 

.Powderly, 38 

.Schwab, 102 

.Stump, 12 

. Schwab, 105,108; 

Schulteis, 24,31; Hall, 62 
Powderly, 40; Stump, 18 


Charities and colonies -. Wolf, 245,246,264 

Emigration to United States not assisted by—.. Stump, 13 


Hirsch Immigratiou Society, Jews, assistance of immigration by .. Powderly, 36 


Hungarians: 

^thracite miners. 

Care of, in New York, by home government 

Coal mines, employment in... 

Colonization in Pennsylvania. 

Illiteracy, percentage.. 

Pennsylvania, reasons for iionassimilatiou ... 

True nationality of “Huns”.. 

Undesirability as immigrants.. 

Idiots, exclusion of immigrant.,. 

Illinois, criminality of foreign-bom in. 

Illiteracy of inunigrants: 

Coal miners, Pennsylvania. 

Decline in 1897. 


Rosendale, 188,189,191 

.Bitter, 219-222 

. Powderly, 32,33 

.Stump, 22 

.Stump, 7 

. Seuner, 185,186 

.Senner, 186 

. Schulteis, 23 

.Brown, 210 

.Senner, 174 

.... Eosendale, 189,191 
.Stump,? 
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Illiteracy of inunigranta—Continued. 

Northern European countries, percentage low. Stump, 6,7 

Northwestern and southeastern Europe, compared. Hall, 50 

Questions concerning, not specially authorizw by law. Stump, 17 

Slums of cities, proportion of. Hall, 56 

Southern European countries, pjinientage high. Stump, 7 

Immigration Bureau (see also dmnmimionm of Immigratim; insjicch'tm); 

Civil service law, application to. Fitchie, 72,72,75 

Customs service, should l)e entirely distinct from. Stump, 15 

New York— 

Oflicers in charge of. Fitchie, 72 

Organization of.. Fitchie, 72 

Immigration fund, propo.sed nine.ndmcnt of law. McSweeney, 98 

Immigration Restriction League: 

Organization and purposes. Hall, 46 

Referred to. Senner,181 

Immigration Protective League, strength and objects. Senner, 181,1K7 

Immoral persons: 

Exclusion advocated. Dllo, 142 

Womcn,_ exclusion advocated. McSweeney, 79,9*; Stucklen, 146 

Indiana, criminality of foreign-l)om in. Senner, 175 

Inducements to immigration (.see also (imtn of Inmup-clion ), railroads and land¬ 
owners have discontinued.'. Schwab, 104 

Industrial depression: 

Immigration, relation to. Hall, ,58 

Money sent to Euro[)e by immigrants as cause. Allen, 162-164 

Insane: 

Assisted to emigrate by foreign Governments. Brown, 211 

Cost of nmintenance disensaed. Brown, 20,5-207 

Cost of au[iport, decrease of, New York. Brown, 218 

Deportation of immigrants, difficulty of. Brown, 207-209 

Diet of. Brown, 216 

Exclusion of immigrants. Brown, 210 

Pro[S).sed amendments to law. Brown, 211,212 

Expense of care, New York. Brown, 202,204 

Farms, employmeuton. Brown, 215,216 

Foreign born— 

Expense of care in New York. Brown, 205-207 

I’revaience among, New York... Brown, 204 

Proportion compared with native born. Hall, 51, ,52 

Great Britain, care of. Brown, 214 

Immigrants— 

Difficulty of determining when insanity originated. Brown, 208 

Insufficient inspection and exclusion. Kn)wn, 204-207 

Increase in numlwr discussed. Brown, 203 

Inspection of immigrants, possibility of, satiafactory. Bniwn, 212,213 

Japanese, deportation of. Brown, 208 

laiial anthonties, abuse in care of. Brown, 202 

New York— 

Care of, described. Brown, 202,208 

Support by State. Brown, 214 

Number of, New York.Brown, 204 

Proportion to total population in different countries.Brown, 211,214,215 

Proportion to total ix>puiation in different sections.Brown, 213,214 

State authorities attempt to ])ut exjxsuscs upon other States.Brown, 207 

State care of, advantage. Brown, 218 

State responsibility for care, advantage discussed. Brown, 202-204 

Steamship companies, responsibUity for deportation. Brown, 215 

Support of, by private individuals and State. Brown, 204 

Work of. New York. Brown, 215 

Insanity, age at which manifested. Brown, 209 

Causes of..■.Brown, 209,210 

Irish, prevalence among. Brown, 213 

Marria^ of cousins, relation to. Brown, 210 

Inspection of immigrants (see also Landing, MmifatU; Medical Inspec¬ 
tion; Statistied): 

Board of spmal inquiry— 

Appeals from dedsions__ Holman, 134 
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In*pection of inunip^tuitB—Continued. !’“«*• 

Board of special inquiry—Continued. 

Constitution and methods of work. Holman, 134; Weihe, 150,151; 

Fitchie, 70; McSweeney,90 

Discretionary powers as to exclusion and admission advocated_ 

McSweeney,99; Holman, 136,137 

Methods of work. Holman, 134 

Proportion of immigrants coming before. McSweeney, 90 

Cabin passengers— 

Contract laborers, investigation concerning. Dobler, 149,150 

Insuflicient number of inapc<'ti)ra.Dobler, 148 

Methods of. Dobler, 147-150 

Chihlren, treatment by matron’s dci)arf.ment. Stucklen, 146 

Contract labor, methods described. Quinlan, 120-125; Holman, 1.35 

Courts, no apjaail from inspectors to. llllo, 141 

Detoition, feeding of hmnigranls during. McBweeney, 86 

Detention, length of. Weihe, 151 

Evasion of, rare...Dobler, 148 

False testimony during, should l)e jimiished as purjury. McSweeney,91) 

Foreign ports, mspectorsat, advocated. I’owderly, 35 

History and <ieRcription of system...MeSweeny, 76,81 

Insane, desirability of more thorough... Brown, 212,213 

Tnteqirelers, insufticient at ]>nw(!nt.Senner, 180,181 

Matron’s dei)artmeut, methods and results. Stueklen, 145,146 

Medical, at New York, methods ami working.Slump, 10; Powderly, 35,38; 

Fitchie, 71-72; McSweeney, 85; Williams, 126-128; Safford, 130,131,132 
Bvsteamship (uunintniesaml foreign anthoritics. l’i>wiii‘rlv, 35; Schwab,105, 

■ 106,107,113; Ter Kuile, 115; Floyd, 117; Williams, 126,129,130; Safford,132 
Methods— 

Delay and <liffi('ultv.. Senner, 168,169,180 

Described, especially at New York.Fitchie, 70-72; McSweeney, 82-85 

Immigrants (|uestionc<l in their own language ..McSweeney, 84,101 

Impossibility of mingling with immigrants pending. Tlossi, 155 

Impossibility of seeuringaecnrateanswers to que.stions. Hall,.58 

Inspectors, power to admit final. Me>Sweeney, 90 

Present, satisfaetory . Hall, 63; Ullo, 139 

ITnsatisfaetory...Schulteis, 27 

Now York, traitsfer from State to national authorities.. McSweeney, 76,85 

Nnmtier of immigrants, lUTuraeyof count discussed. Sctmltois, 27; McBweeney, 81 

Oatlis, power to adminisUu, wlvocatod.MeSwetmey, 97 

Pregnant wonuui, number, proportion unniarrietl and treatment.. Stueklen, 146 


Proportion of immigranla detained in different eases. 

Kegistry clerks, character of work. 

Steamship .companies, few complaiiito eoneerniug. 

Steerage jiassengers, coramunieation with, lainding.. 

Surgeons of vessels, inspected by. 

Women, false evidence as to marriage. 

Inspectors of immigrants: 

Appeal from decision advocated. 

Civil-service rales as to appointment. 

Contract labor, increase of, advexated. 

Foreign languages, need of command by. 

Incompetency of. 

Knowledge of European eonditions and character necessary 

.Political mfiuencc in appoiutiucut... 

Intelligence offices. (See, Emphjflnmt agmaes.) 

Interpreters, insixjction, insufficient at present... 

Ireland, illiteracy in, ixjrcentage low. 


. McSweeney, 95,96 
. McSweeney, 82,84 

. Ullo, 139 

... Dobler, 149,150 

. Fitchie, 72 

. Powderly, 43 

.Fitchie, 75 

.. Fitchie, 72,73,75 
... Quinlan, 12.3,125 
Senner, 169,170,181 
.... Senner, 169,170 

.Senner, 170 

..Ktohie, 73-74 


Senner, 180,181 
.Stump, 6 


Irish; 

• Anthracite miners. 

Insane immigrants. 

Insanity among----- 

Italian bureau of immigration: 
eWacter and working. 

Efficiency of work.. 


...Eosendale, 188,189 

. Brown, 205 

. Brown, 213 

.Powderly, 43; 

Hall, 64; M^weeney, 86-89; Rossi, 154-160 

.Rossi, 157 
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Italian bureau of isunigration—Oontiuned. 

Interference with inepection, alleged_McSweeney, 89; Wiehe; Holman, 135 

Denied. Eo8ai,165 

Maintenance deprecated.. Wiehe, 163 

Padrone system, effect in checking evils. Rossi, 164-167 

Unnecessary and disadvantageous. Holman, 136 

Work must be done in barge office. Rossi, 167 

Italians: 

Anthracite miners. Koscndale, 188,189,191 

Cities, tendency toward..Hall,54-6(> 

Coal mines, character and effects of employment. Powderly, 32,33 

Convicts furnished with penal certificates by Government. Rossi, 168 

Decreasing proportion return to Kurojie. Ter Kuile, 115 

Desirable character as immigrants. Senner, 170 

Educational teat, effect on immigration of. Powderly, 40 

Government agency for assisting on landing. McSweeney, 86-89 

Illiteracy- 

Criminality, pauperiam, etc. Hall, 50-53 

Percentage. Stump, 7 

Improvement in character, recent... Ter Kuile, 115 

Increase in immigration due to restriction agitation. .Senner, 167 

Increase in number of immigrants. llall, 50,67 

Money sent back by immigrants. Knaai, 156,160; Allen, 162, ](>3 

Moral character. Hall, 53 

Naturalization, little inclination towari. Hall, 57 

Northcaatem States, tendency hiward, causes. Hall, 5.5 

Northern and southern, distinction between. Hall, 67 

Not desired in any section. Hall, 57 

Number coming in defian:* of law, decreasing. Ter Kuile, 115 

Numlier of immigrants, understated. Schulteis,30 

Paujierism rare. Stump, II 

Permanent immigration increaaing. Senner, 170 

Ban Raphael Society, work of. Ter Kuile, 116 

Southern, illiteracy, poverty, etc. Hall, 67 

Temporary character of immigration. Hall, 52 

Reasons for. Rossi, 160 

Temporary immigration from Great Britain. Quinlan, 122,123 

Italy: 

Emigration law, summarized. .Schwab, 114 

Govemmentr— 

Attitude toward emigration. Ter Kuile, 115,116 

Encouragement of immigration by. Stump, 14; MaSweency, 89 

Denied. Rossi, 1.54,158,160 

Illiteracy in, high. Stump, 7; Sehulteis,23 

law prohibits embarkation of excluded emigrants. Ter Kuile, 118 

Residence of immigrants from, temporary.Stump, 14 

Steamship agents, punishment by Government. Rossi, 166,1.59 

ca-a _1__e_ a _i._. /*i_^ -i-i • 


Jews: 


Agriculture, aversion to, and causes. Roscndale, 194,196 

Anthracite miners. Roscndale, 188,189 

Antisemitic agitation, effect on immigration. Hall, 49 

Assimilation and Americanization.fenner, Iffi 

Austria, condition in. Wolf, 254 

Charities. WoU, 245-265 

Colonies, agricultural...Wolf, 248,247,264 

Education^ work.Wolf, 248-260,254 

Hirach fund aiding emigration to United States denied. Stump, 13; Powderly, 36 

Charities and coloraes of. Wolf, 246,254 

Illiteracy... Rosendale, 192,197 

Immigrants, number and sources.Wolf, 262,253 

Immigration of, amount. Powderfy, 36; Wolh 245-256 

Jewish immigration not encouraged hy. Wolf, 246-247,249 

Pauperism rare.Stump, 11 

Pauperism relieved chiefly by private charity.Hafi, 63 

Philadelphia, economic and social conditions.Rosendale, 192-197 

Population stetiitics.WoU,2W 
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J«w*—Oontintied. r**e. 

Race claasiflcation not intended to diBcriminate against.McSweeney, 91,92 

Boumania, condition in.Wolf, 247,263 

Bussiar- 

Emigration from, reduced.Stamp, 14 

Persecution in.Wolf, 246,261-264 

Reasons for severe laws.Stump, 22 

Eussian— 

Assisted emigration of. Shulteis, 29; Senner, 171 , 

Character as workingmen. Schulteis,29 

Educational test, effect on immigration.Schulteis, 29; Powderlj',42 

European countries restrict immigration. Schnlteis, 28 

Only Jewish object of charity.Wolf, 248 

Paupers, supported by wealthy Jews. Schnlteis, 29 

Undesirahility as immigrants!. Powderly, 38 

Sweatshop workers. Wolf, 251 

Zionist movement. Wolf, 264 

Labor organizationa; 

Contract labor, objection to. Weihe, 163 

Little assistance in enforcing law. Quinlan, 120,121 

Employment found for inemliers.Bealin, 223,224,229; Hotchkiss, 241 

Immigration, restriction favored by. Rosendale, 197,198 

Information to intending immigrants sboiild la- famished by.Powderly, 41 

Opposition to immigration due to misinformation. Renner, 184 

Skilled labor, oiiposition to immigration of. Hall, 66 

Landing of immigrants (see also Impeilimi)'. 

Certificate of landing advoeated; contents. Powderly, 46 

Charitable organiisations, assistance granted by. McSweeney, 86 

Description ot process.... Stump,9,10 

Italian and Austrian agencies for assisting.. .. McSweeney, 86,87 

Lands, public, advertised as inducement liy steamship companies-Schultei8,24 

Legislation (seealso/iMpcctimi; Iledridiao): 

Aliens and alien ininiigranfs, distinction Ixitwcen.. Ullo, 141 

Amendments proposed discussed.......^-...._..:"••• Eitchie,71-75 

Amendments proposed by immigration investigating commission. 

McSweeney, 97,100 

Amendments suggested by special commission of 1895. Stamp, 4 

Conflicting and indefinite provisions of laws. McSweeney, 80; Ullo, 138,141 

Historyof.... McSweeney,76-78; Ullo,138 

Law of 1893, effect and working. Stump, 9; McSw'eeney, 77-80 

Lodge bill. Stump, 21; Schnlteis, 29 

Restrictive effect of existing. Senner, 168 

Revision, general— 

Advocated. Ullo, 141 

Deprecated. Senner, 169 

Steamstiip companies, opposition to. Stnm]>, 19; Hail, 61; Schwab, 107 

Liquor dealers, employment agencies kept by- Bealin, 224; Hotahkiss, 237 

Liverpool, medical inspection, methods at----Williams, 126 

Lodge bill: 

^History in Congress. Schnlteis, 29 

Referred to. Stump, 21 

Ha&ifeBts of unmigrantB: iir « no 

Additional questions, requirement advocated.M^wwney, 98 

Cabin passengers, required of...;*■ n 

Causes of discrepancies.a 

Certain questions answered carelessly.McSweeney, 101 

Evasion of law by steamship companies. Powderly, 37, w 

Impossibility of error and deception. 

Improved paper and ink desirea.-.... Mraweeney, 101 

Manner of preparing and contents. Stump, 9; McSweeney, ^ 

Penalty for failure of company to prepare.M^w^ney, W 

Preparation on board vessel advocated.o nl 

Questions asked immigrants on buying ticket.McSweeney, J7 

Eequirement as to outeoing passengers advocated.McSweeney, 97 

Bwm to in blank...,.B*" V.i « 

Working of system discussed.-.. Powdery, w,37 

Xaau&ctures, ^ectof immigration on.-.*.Powderly, 
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Pa*o. 

Massachusetts, criminality of foreign bom in .... Senner, 174 

Matron’s department, methods and results of inspection.Stucklen, 146,14S 

Medical inspection; 

Bathing and disinfection on embarkation advocated.Safford, 132; 

Williams, 129,130 

Ounard Steamship Company...t.Floyd, 117 

England, insufficiency. Towderly, 35 

Examination on embarkation by United States physicians advocated.. 

Fowderly, 36 

Insufficiency of present system. Powdenlj, 35 

Liverpool, methods at. Williams, 126 

Methods of. Stump, 10; 

Fitchie, 71,72; McBwomey, 85; Williams, 126-128; Safford, 130-132 

Efficiency of. Safford, 132 

Minor defects, record of. Safford, 131 

Naples, character of...Ter Ktiile, 115 

North (iermaii Lloyd Steamship Coinjmny,methods.Schwab, 105,106,113 

Number of cases iu May, 1899. Saferd, 131 

Steamship companies, character of.Williams, 129 

Thorough, advocated. Powderly, 38 

. Vessels, during passage... Schwab, 106, 107 

Mannonitea, immip-ation due to desire for lilierty. Senner, 183 

Michigan, criminality of foreign liorn in. Seuner, 175 

Military aervice, hinders desirable immigrants from coming. Hall, 60,62 

Miners. (See Cml vmm.) 

Minnesota, criminality of foreign bom in. Senner, 175 

Missouri, criminality of foreign bom in. Senner, 175 

Molly Maguires, character of movement. Powderly, 35 

Money brought by immigrants: , 

Additional information eonceming amount brought, advocated . MeSweeney, 98 

Amount, estimated.i.It.. Stump, 17 

Incorrectness of statistics.... Seuner, 173 

Nationalities, comparison by. Hall, 52 

Repeated use of same funds. Stump, 8 

Nationality of foreign-bom coalminers, Pennsylvania.Ensendale, 188-192 

Nationality of immigranta (see also sepumte nationalities, Huns, Italians, Jews, 
Poles, etc.): 

Changes, recent cause of. Senner, 167,168 

Northern Europe, decrease due to restrictive effect of law.Sennor, 168 

Opinions as to relative desirability. Hall, 57 

E^e, substitution for political divisions in statistics discussed. 

MeSweeney, 82,83,91,92; Senner, 187; Safford, 131,132; Eiehler, 133 


Denied. Safford, 130 

Naturalization; 

Ability to read advocated.Schwab, 108 

Ability to read and write English advocated.Powderly, 40 

Aliens allowed to vote. Hall, 62 

Anthracite miners. Rosendalc, 188 

Educational test advocated. Powderly, 45; 

Holman, 136; Senner, 183 

Evasion of laws___ Powderly, 44,45 

Landing certificates and records, requirement advocated. Powderly, 45 

Proportion among different nationalities. Hall, 67 

Question distinct from that of immigration.. Stump, 22 

Suffrage before, deprecated. Senner, 183 

New York City (see also Jnxpertion of immigrants): 

Chinese landing at.J. Allen, 165 

Convict labor, working of system..Brown, 216-218 

Criminality of foreign bom m...Senner, 174 

Insane, cost of care. Brown, 204-207,218 

Insane, support by State.1.Brown, 214 

Russian Jews, settlement in...MeSweeney, 94 

Sweating trade, employment of immqsrants in.MeSweeney, 94 

Work of insane.Brown, 215 

New York free employment bureau.Bealin, 223,224 
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New York State commission in Ivmacjr: Face. 

Po'frerB and work discussed. Brown, 202,204 

Work of. Brown, 218 

North Oerman Lloyd Steamship Oompany: 

Control stations, medical examination at. Schwab, 105,113 

Immigration, methods of business, etc. Schwab, 101,114 

Medical inspection, methods. Schwab, 105,106 

Northeastern States, tendency of immigration toward, and causes.Hall, 55 

Northwestern States, educational test favored by.. Hall, 68 

Norway, illiteracy, percentage low...Stump, 0 

NiAber of Immi^ants (see also Stalwtica of immigrntim ): 

Canada, immigrants from, not counted. Schulteis, 28 

Number coming through, unknown. Powderly, 37 

Causes of decrease. Senner, 107,168 

Census statistics understate. Schulteis, TO 

Count, numbers too low... Schulteis, 27,30 

Accuracy affinne<l. McSweeney, 81; Eichler, 133 


Nationality, statistics incorrect_;.,.^hulteis, TO; 

McSweeney, 82,91; Senner, 173,170 

Denied. Safford, 132 

Variations in numbers, by years. Hall, 50 

Occupations of immigrants: 

Classes anil number of each. Hall, 48,60 

Farmers, misleading term. Hall, 50,66 

Skilled and unskilled labor, relative proportions. Hall, .50,54 

Skilled labor, proportion, by nationaliti(>s. Hall, 54 

Unreliability of statistics. McSweeney, 82 

Unakille4, undesirability of attempt to exclude. Hall,65 

Ohio, oritninality of foreign born in. Senner, 175 

Padrone flystA; 

ArmcnianSVid (irceks. McSweeney, 83,88 

Bankers— * 

Failures of. Eossi, 156 

Functious of. Schulteis, 30,31 

Italian, relation to. Powderly, 43 

Coal mines— 


Evasion of contract labor law in. Powderly, 33 

Prevalence in, and description. Powderly, 44 

Contract lalxir law has largely destroyed.Stump, 8 

Contracts no longer made m Italy. McSweeney, 88 

Described generally.— Stump, 8 

Existence of practice. Eossi, 159 

Among Syrians, Turks, Greeks, etc.. Stump, 8 

Decreased importance. Ter Kuile, 116, 116 

Suppression only partial... Schulteis, .30,31 

Italian Immigration Bureau, effort to check abuses.Powderly, 43; 

McSweeney, 86,87; Rossi, 164-157 

Ijetters of introduction from correspondents in Italy.Eossi, 165 

Preferences of Italian immigrants for.McSweeney, 87 

Panic of 1883, money sent to Europe by immigrants as cause.Allen, 162,163 

Pauperism of foreign bom, proportion compared with native bom .. Hsill, 61,52 
Pauperism of immigrants: 

Assisted emigration decreased. Powderly, 35 

Bonding of immigrants— 

Discussed. Powderly, 41; Rtchie, 71,75,76 

Evasion of liability. Powderly, 45 

Extension to two years advocated--McSweeney, 84 

Impossibility of identifying paupers. Hall, 63,64 

Impracticability of system. Hall 83,64 

Increased duration discussed... Schwab, 108 

Causes, New York City.Brown, 235 

Deportation— o. 

Time limit for return of, should be extended. Schulteis, 26 

Within one year of landing aiivocated.McSweeney, 97; Ullo, 144 

Existing laws, sufficient protection...Senner, 184 

Expenses in almshouse home by immigration bureau. Stump, 11 


607a-52 
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Pauperism of immi^ants—Continued. fage- 

Jews..Rosendale, 196,201 

Landing certificates of applicants for aid. Powderly, 46 

Small proportion.Stump, 11 

Steamship companies must return paupers.Stump, 11 

Pennsylvania, criminality of foreign txim in. Senner, 174 

Perjury, false testimony during inspection should be punished as.. McSweeney, 99 
Poles: 

Buffalo, character of population. Hall, 59 

Buffalo, colony at^ described.Senner, 171 

Character as immigrants. Hall, 69; Senner, 186 

Coalmines, employment in.Powderly, 32,33 

Colonization in Pennsylvania. Stump, 22 

Desirable character as immigrants.Senner, 171 

Politics, employment controlled by local leaders. Bealin, 224,229 

Polygamists: 

Impossibility of proving. McSweeney, 90 

MormonSj immigration of. McSweeney, 90 

Portugal, illiteracy, iiorcentage.Stump, 7 

Pregnant women, number, proportion unmarried, and treatment..*. Stucklen, 146 
Prepaid tickets: 

Desirable character of immigrants coming on. Schwab, 104 

Instructions to agents concerning excluded classes... Schwab, 104 

Limitation to authorized steamship agents, advocated.McSweeney, 96,97 

Proportion of immigrants coming on. McSweeney, 95 

Proportion of steerage passengers coming on.Schwab, 104; 

Ter Kuile, 115; Lederer, 118 

Sale by peddlers on installment plan. McSweeney, 95 

Solicitation of business imixissihle.Lederer, Up; Schwab, 107 

Prices, coal, relation to wages of miners. >■ Rosendale, 190 

Property test, not satisfactory teat of character.Sehwab, 102 

Prosecutions. (See Cnnirncl labor.) " 

Prosperity, relation of immigration ..Stump, 8 ; Hall, 49; Senner, 179,180, Wi 

Prostitutes: 

Immigrants. Ritter, 222 

Power to exclude, advocated. McSweeney, 79,97; Stucklen, 146 

Public opinion, opposition to restriction of immigration. Senner, 181 

Race classification of immigrants: 

Substitution for nationality. McSweeney, 82,83,91,92 

Advantages of...:.Safford, 131,132; Eichler, 133 

Errors in methods. Senner, 187 

Misleading effects of change. Senner, 187 

Not intended to discriminate, against Jews. McSweeney, 91,92 

Questions concerning religion to ascertain. McSweeney, 92 

Race colonies in cities, causes. Rosendale, 195,196 

Railroads, inducements to immigration by. Schulteis, 24; Schwab, 104 

Rathbun, Iowa, contract laborers going in . Quinlan, 123 

]^d Star Steamehip Line, immigration, conditions concerning.. Lederer, 118,119 
Relatives of immigrants (see aim Prepaid tickelg): 

Assistance and inducement to immigrate. Hall, 49 


Powderly, 33,141; Ullo, 143 

Religion, anthracite miners. Rosendale, 188 

Res&ction of immigration (see also Omlaffiom dweam; Educaiimal ted; Inspec¬ 
tion; Legislation): 

AustnarHun^ry, attitude towani. Ritter, 222 

Causes, impossibility of controlling. Senner, 167 

Criminals, exclusion discussed. Hall, 68; 

McSweeney, 79, 80; Ullo, 141, 142; Senner, 185 

Deprecated. Senner, 169 

Diseased and insane persons, proposed amendments. Brown, 212 

Epileptic and weak-minded persons, discussed.,.. Brown, 210, 211 

Evils existing, not remedied by. Senner, 180, 184 

Excluded classes— 

Diflerentacts, definition under.McSweeney, 77, 78 

Discretionary power with immigration otficers, advocated.... Holman, 136 

Eamilies, interference with, by exclusion of individuals_McSweeney, 78 

Hardships in some cases.McSweeney, 78, 80 
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Begtriction of munigrration—Continued. P>ge. 

Immlgrantfl desirw in certain parts of country.Senner, 167 

Immoral persons, power to exclude, advocated. McSweenCT, 79, 80, 99; 

llllo, 142; fcckien, 146 

Insane, discussed. Brown, 210 

Inspection, impossibility of accurate. Hall, 58 

Jews, attitude toward. Wolf, 249 

Labor organizations favored by. Kosendale, 197, 198; Senner, 184 

Laws, enforcement of existing. Eosendale, 200, 201 

Laws, restrictive effect of existing. Senner, 168 

Lodge bill. Stump, 21; Schulteis, 29 

Pro])erty test, not satisfactory. Schwab, 102 

Races, exclusion of certain, impracticable. Hall, 62 

Temporary immigration, restriction advocated. Kosendale, 198; 

McSweeney, 80; Allen, 161, 162 

Eoumania, Jews, condition in. Wolf, 247, 263 

Busaia (see also : 

German law prohibiting entrance from. Stump, 14 

Illiteracy, percentage.. 1. Stump, 7 

Jews, emigration from, reduced. Stump, 14 

Jews, persecution of. Wolf, 245, 251-254; Senner, 171 

Bussiane, undesirability as immigrants. Schulteis, 23 

Sailors, kidnaping by crimps...Kosendale, 193 

St. Baitholmew’s Employment Bureau, methods. Hotchkiss, 236,240,241 

Sanitary regiilationa, enforcement of. Kosendale, 196,201 

Scandinavians: 

Colonization in Western States. Stump, 22 

Desirability as immigrants.Powderly, 41; Schulteis, 29 

Northwestern States, settlement in. Hall, 54 

Schools: 

Attendance, anthracite r^ion, Pennsylvania. Eosendale, 189, 191 

Attendance in slum districts, Philadelphia. Kosendale, 192 

Senner, 3. H.i 

Influence against restrictive legislation. Schulteis, 25 

Nationality, attitude toward immigration, etc. Senner, 173 

Skilled labor; 

Effect of immigration, slight. Powderly, 42 

Inbor unions, objection to immigration. Hall, 65 

Wages, not affected by unskilled. Senner, 183 

Slums of citiee; 

Immigrants in, by nationalties.. 

Sanitary regulatioiia, enforcement, difliculties. Kosendale, 201 

Socialigm, American workmen, attitude toward .... Powderly, 45, 46 

Southeastern Europe, immigration from, statistics and diagrams.Hall, 48-50 

State authorities, opinions as to desirability of immigrants— .Hall, 67 

State bureaus of immigration, cooperation in distribution of immigrants 

advocated.-.Powderly, 39 

States; . . . j . j 

Exhibition of products and assistance to immigration advocated. 

feniier, 174, 186; McSweeney, 96 

Immigration, impracticability of regulating by. Hall, 62 

Immigration bureaus in Europe... 

Statistics of immigration (see also Numlnr of Immigrants; NcUwnabty): 

,^ccurBcy of*” 

Existing methods, satisfactory. Eichler, 133 

Former..____ Senner, 173,179 

UnreliabiHty as to various subjects. Sehulties, 30; 

McSweeney, 82, 91; Safford, 132; Senner, 173, 179 

Destination,'incorrectneSB of. McSweeney, 82,91; Senner, 173 

FMse statements as to. 

ElUs Iriand fire, destniction of records in.Eichler, 132 

Money brought, incorrectness of. Senner, 173 

Occupations, unreliability as to. McSweeney, 82 

Race, industrial effect of immigration judged by.McSweeney, 92 

Race classification— .. 

Adv&ntA^GSof Saffordj 131,1325 Eiohlor, 133 

Errors in methods.Senner, 137 
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Statistics of inmiigrration—Continued. 

Race claseiftcation—Continu(!d. Togs- 

Misleading effects of change..Senner, 187 

Not intended to discriminate against Jews. McSweeney, 91,92 

Queation.s concerning religion, to aa<»rtaiu. McSweeney, 92 

Kulffltituted for nationality. McSweeney, 82,83,91,92 

Ticket agents, cooperation in otrfaining.Senner, 179 

Variations in nunitera and iiarticular years.Ifcll, 60 

Steamship companies (sc* also Sleernge traffic; Veaaeb; Manifuts; Tidtcti ): 

Advertisements, effect on immigration... Hall, 49 

Agents— 

Cooperation in obtaining statistics, advocated.Senner, 179 

Efiicient immigration inspechirs.Stump, 9; Senner, 180 

Instructions com^ruing excluded classes. Schwal), 102,110-113 

1 jcense reiiuire<l l)y European countries.Schwab, 103 

Reaponsii)ility for excludisl immigrants.Scdiwab, 102,110; Floyd, 117 

Agreements concerning rates.Schwab, 103,107,109; Floyd, 118 

CanadiaTi, cooperation in enforcing United Stat<>B law. Stump, 18 

Capital invested, amount and ownership. Schulteis, 2,6,20 

Contagious diseaseH, resiionsibility for return of immigrants having . Fitclue, 71 

Cooperation in enforcing law. Stump, 7-10 

Deportation, liability for.Schwab, 102 

Deportation of immigrants by, discusscil.Stump, 10; McSweeney, 97,99; 

Ter Kuilc, 11,6; Floyd, 117; Lederer, 119; Safford, 131; Ullo, 138,142 

Effort to debar.. Weihe, 1,63 

Excludedclasses, care c.xercised in refusing.. Hall, 61; Schwab, 104; Senner,168 

Expenses at Ellis Island lM>me by. Stump, 10 

Exjienseof detention, ilispute a« to. Stump, 20 

Head lax jiaid liy, but addixl to passage money.Stump, 18; I’owderly, 40 

Immigrants, right to sue for violation of law, advocated. Ullo, 143 

Immigrants landtxi as cm]>loyee8. Schulteis, 27,28 

Immigration legislation laws, attitude toward. Stump, 19; 

Schulteis, 24; Schwab, 102,107; Hall, 01 

Insane immigrants, responsibility for. Brown, 208-209,216 

Inspection of immigrants by agents. Floyd, 117; Lederer, 119 

Ineffectiveness of.Schwab, 102,105 

Manifests jire.parcd liy captain and surgeon of vessel. Stump, 9 

Newspapers influenced icy passes and entertainments. Scihulteis, 24 

North German Lloyd, profits of.._.. Schwab, 105 

Penalties on, seveuer advocated.'..Fitchie, 71 

Prepaid tickets, instructions to agents selling. Seliwab, 104 

Profits, excessive.._. Schulteis, 26 

Prosecutions conducted before Executive Dejmrtmont.Stump, 10 

Punishment for willful violation of law, advocated...Ullo, 142,143 

Question tclanks, fonii of.Schwab, 111 

Kates, double passage money cchaigccl to doubtful immigrants. Hall, 61 

Solicitation of iniraigranta by,discussed.Stump, 7,19; Schulteis, 23; 

iScrhwab, 103; Lederer, 119; Rosendale, 189,200; Ritter, 221 

Steerage trafiic, decTeasing importance of... Schwab, 103 

Steerage traffic; 

Air space and sanitary cundition. Williams, 130 

Agreement of steamship comimny to maintain rates.Sc.hwab, 103,107,109 

Existing rates stated.Seliwab, 104; TerKuile, 115; Floyd, 117; Lederer, 119 

Existing rates higher ttian in 1880.Schwab, 103; 

TerKuile, 115; Floyd, 117; Lederer, 119 

Policy in fixing rates.Schwab, 109 

Reduction of rates and influence in increasing immigration.Hall, 49 

Relatively decreasing importanc*.,_Schwab, 103 

Stonecuttiug, effect of immigration.Powderly,42 

Suffrage {eee eiw Naluralizatmi): 

Aliens allowed to vote before naturalization. Hall, 62 

Question distinct from that of naturalization.,.Stump, 22 

Sweat ehope; 

Immigrants, employment in. McSweeney, 94 

Inspection, difficulties of. Rosendale, 192,194 

Jews in. Wolf, 261 

Philadelphia, conditions. Rosendale, 192,194 
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Page. 

Sweden, illiteracy, percentage low. Stump, 6 

Switzerland: 

Criminals, assisted immigration from. Stump, 13 

Illiteracy, percentage of, low. Stump, 6 

STriana: 

Character and destination of immigrants. MeSweeney, 83 

Increase of immigrants. Powderly, 36 

Padrone system among. Stump, 8; McSw(»ney, 83,88 

Trachoma common among. Williams, 127,128 

Tariff, relation to restriction of immigration ... Rosendale, 197,200 

Temporary immigration: 

Effects not necessarily disadvantageous. Schwab, 108 

Evils of, generally. MeSweeney, 80; Allen, 101-106 

Exclusion of those brin^g small amounts of money. Quinlan, 123 

Great Dritain, skilled labor from. Quinlan, 122,123 

Increasing proportion of. Allen, 166 

Italians— 

Character ami undesirability of. Quinlan, 122 

Decreasing imiportion return to Europe.Ter Kmle. 115; Senner, 170 

Reasons for. Rossi, 160 

Manifests concerning outgoing aliens should be re(|uired_MeSweeney, 97,98 

Manifests, inquiry eoiicerning, requinuneiit jidvocaicd.MeSweeney, 98 

Money «ent out of country by immigrants, evil effects. Allen, 161-100 

Amount estimated. Allen, 162 

Power to exclude “birds of passage” advocated. MeSweeney,80 

Restriction advocahil. Allen, 161,162 

Returning passengers, number and causes. Stump, 8 

Proportion of immigrants returning. Allen, 101 

Theft, employment agencies responsible for. BetUin, 229 

Tickets, Steamship (see also ilimifeuls; I'rqinidlickelt): 

Infonnation placed upon, when'bought. MeSweeney, 77,92 

Question blanks, form of. Schwab, 111 

Trachoma: 

Character of disease, number of cases, etc. Fitchie, 71; Williams, 127-129 

Instances of evasion of law. Fitchie, 71 

Reasons for debarring persotis afflicted with. Safford, 132 

Turks, padrone system among immigrants. 8tump, 8 

TTnemployment: 

Causes, New York City. Brown, 235 

Nuniliers of unemployed in different cities. Schnlteis, 24 

tliiBkilled labor: 

Demand for, large, 1899 . MeSweeney, 98 

ProiKirtiou among immigrants. Hall, 54 

Undesirability of attempting to exclude. Hall, 65 

Vessels {see also mmjwmks): 

Air space and condition of steerage. Williams, 130 

Inadequate protection of life to immigrants. MeSweeney, 94 

Wages: 

Anthracite miners, relation to prices of coal. Rosendale, 190 

Complexity of influences affecting. Senner, 172 

Earning power, increase of. Senner, 172,176,177 

Increase during the period of greatest immigration.Senner, 172,176-178 

Skilled labor not affected by unskilled. Senner, 183 

Statistics regarding. Senner, 176-178 

Welsh anthracite miners.-. Rosendale, 188,189 

Wisconsin, criminality of foreign-bom in. Senner, 175 

Women: 

Anthracite mines, labor in. Rosendale, 189 

Educational test, injustice in applying to. Senner, 169 

Evasion of law by. Powderly, 43 

Immigrants, false evidence as to marriage. Powderly, 43 

T_Zi.:_t..._ i,4e iao 


Prokitutes. (See ProstiiuleB.) 

Unmarried pregnant women, number, etc.: Stucklen, 146 

Working classes, social condition, slums of Philadelphia.Rosendale, 192-194 
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[For Index to review of epeclal reporti, see p. czTu; Index to teetlmony, p. d06.] 

Abandoned settlement by Jews. 

Accidents, coal mining. 

Ages of immigrants, relative age distribution: 

Native and foreign bom population.... 

Various nationalities. 

Agreements between employers and employees; 

Clothing trade. 

Coal mining... 

Agricultural distribution of foreim bom: 

Adaptability to agricultural life generally. 

Bohemians— 

Colonies, efforts to establish, imsuccessful. 

Success as agriculturists. 

Mims, pruference for agricultural life. 

Hollanders. 

Italians, colonies— 

Asti, Cal. 

Bryan, Tex. 

Daphne, Ala. 

Jjaniberth, Ala. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Monteltello, Mo. 

Sunuyside, Ark. 

Touitown, Ark. 

Verdella, Mo. 

Vineland, N. J. 

Italians— 

Adaptability to agricultural life. 

Aversion to country life, causes. 

California. 

Louisiana. 

Mississippi. 

Ruralization, efforts to secure, advantages. 

Japanese and Chinese, Pacific coast...-. 

Jewish Agriculturists’ Aid Society of America, objects work... 

Jewish colonies— 

Alliance, N. J. 

Carmel, N.J. 

Itosenhayn, N.J. 

Sundry unsuccessful attempts—... 

■Woodbine, N.J. 

Jews, abandoned fanns in New Knglaiid, settlement on. 

A verson to country life, reasons for. 

Local distribution by nationalities, separate States. 

Opportunities for foreign bora as agriculturists, separate States, 

Air-space, tenement houses, legislative requirements. 

Alabama. 

Agricultural laborers, wages. 

Fore^-born as agriculturists— 

Nationality of.. 

Opportunities.. 

Population, density 


Pags, 

513 

417-420 

296,296 

296 

332-334 

406 

494,495 

508 

508,609 

510 

632 


, 500-602 

600 

604 

604 
603,504 

606 

605 

606 
506 

499,600 

498 

496-497 

603 

603 

498,409 

764-768 

513-616 

611 

612 

611,612 

511.612 

612.613 
613 
613 

617-646 

617-646 

374 

629 

629 

629 

667,668 

626 
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XJIIi/AA. 'AU OrjUVX&U ArjaXWMXD* 


Aliens: ^ • 

Employment of— 

Canadians. 

Public works... 

KaUroads... 

I^bor oreanizations, discrimination against. 

Building trades. 

Arizona: 

Agricultural laborers, wages. 

Foreign bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality of. 

Opportunities.. 

Population, density. 

Arkansas: 

Agricultural laborers, wages. 

Foreign born as agriculturists— 

Nationality of. 

Opportunities. 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward. 

Population, density..•. 

Annemans: 

Uistributiom local. 

Numl)er in United States. 

Occupations... 

Assimilation of immigrants: 

Italian, slowness of. 

Sweating system, a means of retarding. 

Bakeries: 

Lalior organizations in. 

Machinery, effect. 

Bankers, Italians, relation to the padrone system. 

Basters, wages of. New York City .. 

Birds of passage: 

Canadians . 

Permanent settlement of, ultimately. 

Bohemians: 

Agricultural distribution. 

A^eulturists, success as. 

Cities, tendency toward_'. 

Clothmg trade, characteristics as workers'.. 

Colonies, efforts to establish. 

Emigration, causes. 

Occupations. 

Boot and shoe trade: 

Chinese, San Francisco. 

Foreign bom, percentage of. 

Labor oiganizations. 

Wages, reduction through introduction of mach'mery. 

Bricklayers’ and Masons’ International Union, membership limited to citi¬ 
zens..... 

British colonies, immigration to, regulation of. 

Building trades: 

Foreign bom, employment of, effects .. 

Hours of labor. 

Labor otganizatious— 

Discrimination against aliens. 

Organized by nationalities .... 

Wages... 

Bureau of Immigration, powers extensive... 

California: 

Agricultural laborers, wages... 

Foreign-bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality of.....'. 

Opportunities.... 

Popumtion, density. 

Canada: 

Chinese restriction of immigration... 

Clothing, methods of manulacture for public contracts. 


Page. 

446 

437-^40 

441,442 

311-312 

427-428 

6 ,‘{« 

638 
678,579 
638 

634 

574,634 

673-575 

573,574 

634 


446 

445 

446 

474 

321 


428 

428 

433 

339 

448 

473 

507 - 610 

508 - 509 
508,509 

326 

508 

507,608 

608 

748 

422 

422 

422 


438 

709-722 

426 - 428 

426 

427 - 428 

427 
428,427 
659-661 

645 , 

681,646 

682 

645 

712-716 

382-383 
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Onada—Continued. Page- 

Immigration— 

laws, contract labor. . 719-722 

Regulation of....*. h(l-722 

Immigration thro^h. 681-863 

Smuggling of immigrants of. 768 

Canadians: 

“Birds of passage”... 447,448 

Contract laborers, deportation. 447 

Wages, effect of immigration on. 447,448 

Carmel, N. J., colonies of Jews at. 612 

Carpentry trade lalair organizations, organized by nationalities. 427 

Causes inducing immigration; immigration rettcetion of the industrial con¬ 
ditions . 305,306 

Chicago clothing trade; 

Distribution of workers by nationalities. 325 

Special-order trade. 331,332 

Children, emplojonent in inanufactnring establishments. 316 

Children’s clothing, wages of workers on. 331 

Chinese; 

Canada— 

Immigration through. 768 

Restriction of immigration. 712-716 

Criminality. 768 

Kffect on white labor. 801-802 

Exclusion laws and tasaties. 671-078,7.59-700,792 

Discussion of. 795-797,799 

Fmitrpacking industry, California. 748-749 

Highbindere. 762-765,7()7,769-771,775-782,791,793-794 

Letters of instruction hi salaried soldier. 771 

Letters of warning. 776 

Letters to ofliccrs of Chee Kong Tong fSociety. 776 

Illegal immigration. 769-771,800 

Lawyers, San francisiio. _ 762 

Mining,' number employed in. Western States. 753-764 

Number ailmitted and rejected, 1897-1899. 760-762 

Public works, employment prohibited, British Cohunbia. 715 

Railroads, omiiloyinent on, Mountain and Pacific States. 749-762 

Sun Francisco, Chinatown, industries in.. 747-748 

Slave girls. 767 

Bui of sale. 771-772 

Catechism used in coaching for landing. 772 

Statement of matron of Chinese Hescue Home. 786-789 

Testimony of. 773-774,783-785,789-791 


Cigar-making-trade: 

Chinese, Pacific coast cities. 

Foreign bom, employmeut of— 

Nationality oi;. 

Number of. 

laibor organizations, union label. 

Wages— 

Country competition, effect. 

Employment of foreign born, efiect of 

Immigration, effect of. 

Labor organizations, effect of. 

Rates of. 

Women, employment of, effect. 

Cities, tendency toward, foreign bora; 

^hemians.. 

Early manifestation. 

' Reasons for. 

Cloak making; 

Labor organizations in.— 

New York City, centered in. 


748 

386,748 
385 
387 

387.388 

386.388 

386,388 

387 
386-389 

388 

608 

449 

492 

329 

329 

329-342 


Clothing cutters, unions of 
Clothing trade: 

Agreements between employers and employees 


334 

332-334 
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Clothing trade—Oontmued. ?>*«■ 

Chicago— 

Distribution oi workers by nationalities.. S25 

Special-order tradfe_:. 881,332 

Chinese, San Prancisco. 748 

Cloak makii^, centered in Kew York (Sty.. 329 

Consumers’ hee/gae, work of. 884 

Contractors’ organizations. 884 

Employment, average number of days. New York City. 338-342 

Evolution of. 368 

Factory system. 348-367 

Conditions in typical establishments. 349-367 

Cost of production reduced by. 368 

Foreign bom, enmloyment of— 

Distribution By nationality. 317 

Number employed. 316 

Percentage of. 319 

Sex distribution. 317 

Foreign-bora workers, characteristics— 

Kihemians.>. 326 

Germans. 326 

Italians. 326,326,329 

Jews. 325 

Poles.-.. 326 

Bcandinavians. 826 

Hours of labor. . 337,338 

Labor disputes. 828-330 

labor organizations. 327-^, 871,384 

Cloak makers’ unions. 329 

Clothing cutters’ unions. 3M 

Coat makers’union. 328 

Custom Clothing Makers’ Union of America. 332 

Custom Tailors’union. 334 

Difficulty of forming. 371-872 

Jewish unions. 827;829,834,335 

Knee-pants makers’ unions. 330 

Pants makers’ union. 328 

Tailors, central and national organizations of. 332 

Tenement-house workers, difficulty of forming. 371,372 

Union label. 336,384 

New York City- 

Development of the trade, history. 324 

Nationalities employed. 317,324,330 

Product, amount of. 318 

Philadelphia, wages. 723-743 

Public contracts, restriction on methods of manufacture— 

Canada. 382,383 

Great Britain. 383 

United States. 382 

Sweating system. 319-324 

AssunUation of immigrants retarded by. 321 

Cause of system. 322 

Evils inherent. 824 

Foreign bom, employment of, changes due to. 820 

Hours of labor.. 821 

Responability of employer, difficulty of fixing. 821,322 

Sulxwntracting. 319,320 

Tailors, immigrant— 

Number entering the country, 1875-1890. 817-318 

Race distribution. 317 

'Task system. 346-848, 

Contractors’ profits. 347 

Cost of production reduced by.i. 388 

Methods. 346-346 

Wages, genenffiy..;. 346-347 

Wages, typical ertablishments. 847,348 
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Clothing tnide—Oontinned. 

Tenement-housework... 869-883 

Airspace, regulation.. 374 

Artiolee subject to reetrictiona. 374,376 

Classes of work. 369,376 

Condition of workers. 370 

Contapoua diseases, precautions. 378,379 

Labeling of goods. 377,378 

Labor oigamsations, difficulty of forming. 371,372 

Ismdlora, placing of legal responsibility on. 379,380 

Legislative restrictions. 374-380 

Effects of. 380 

Penalties. 879 

Licensing. 376,378 

New Zetdand, legislative restrictions. 378 

Prohibition of— 

Efforts to secure. 381 

Eeasons for and against. 872,373,380,381 

Registry of tenements and sweat shops. S75 

Sanitary conditions, regulation. 376,376 

Standard of living reduced by. 373 

Subcontract system. 371 

Tenement, legal definition. 374 

Wages. 370 

Wages. 327,870 

Basters, New York City. 839 

Children’s clothing workers. 831 

Cloak makers. 329,342 

Clothing cutters. 334,339 

Coat m&ers. 328,839,844 

Custom tailors. New York City. 342 

Factory system. 348-367 

Finishers, New York City. 340 

Jacket makers. New York City. 341 

Knee pants makers. 330,342 

Massachusetts, average weekly. 337 

Movement of, generally. 368 

New York City, General statistics. 336-342 

Pants makers. 328,341 

Philadelphia. 723-743 

Pressers, New York City. 340 

Special order trade. 331,332 

Iksk system. 346-348 

Vest makers. New York City. 340 

Coal mining: 

Accidents— 

Causes.-...418-420 

Nationality of miners injured, Pennsylvania, 1898 . 418 

Number of, by years, Pennsylvania. 417 

Agreements l)etween employers and employees. 406 

Employees, in bituminous mines, total number. 403 

Employment, amount— 

Average number of days. 894,395-397-416 

Compared with other industries. 396,396 

Irregularity, seasonal..-. 396 

United Stato. 394 

Various States... 394,395,397,410 

k Foreign-bom workers— 

P" Nationality, various States__ 391-392,393,407,414 

Number, various States. 391-392,393,407 

I^bor disputes, strike of 1897. 404 

LaW organizations— 

ForeW-bom labor, effect of... 407 

History.....-... 406 
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Coal mining—Continued. Page. 

Labor organizations—Continued. 

Bestrictionsimposed by. 410,411 

Wages, effect on. 404^8 

Machine mining— 

Prices of coal, effect on. 399-402 

Product, total mined by. 398 

Skill, effect on. 399-402 

Wages, effect on... 399-402,404 

Output of coal by years— 

Illinois...,. 403 

Indiana. 403 

Ohio. 403 

Pennsylvania. 397,403 

United States. 394,403 

West Virginia. 403 

Wages— 

labor organizations, effect of. 404-408 

Machinery, effect of. 399-402,404 

Movement of. "... 41M16 

Hates of, in various States. 409,414,416 

Strike of 1897, effects of. 408—409 

Coat makers, wages of. New York City. 328-329-334 

Coat Makers Union, clothing trade. 328 

Collective bargaining. (See AgreeineiUa belweai emplaym and employees.) 

Colonies of foreign boni: 

Agricultural— 

Finns.‘. 810 

Italians. 499-606 

Jews. 610-617 

Bohemians. 608 

Chinese. 747-748 

Jews. 511-513 

Colorado; 

Foreign-bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality. 6.37 

Opportunities. 676-678 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward. 677 

Poiiumtion, density. 6^ 

Compeltion, country wages, effect on. 316 

Conciliation. (See Agreements between entployers and employees .) 

Connecticut: 

Agricultural laborers, wagM. 689 

Foreign-bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality. 623,689 

Opportunities. 623,624 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward. 623 

Population, density.. 689 

Consumers’ League, work of. 384 

Contagions diseases; 

Clothing trade, legislation. 378,379 

Tenement-house work, precautions required by law. 378^79 

Contract labor, Japanese. 766,766,766 

Contract-labor law: 

Bureau of Immigration, large discretionary powers. 669,660 

Canada. 719-722 

Deportation— 

Canadians. 447 


Decision of immigration officials, final. 

Number deported. New York, 1899-1901. 

Domestic servants excepted from law.. 

Excepted classes of laborers. 

Friends of residents excepted. 

Inspection of immigrants, methods.. 

Labor organizations dependent on enforcement of.... 
New industries^ labor necessary to establish, excepted 
Nonresident ahens, Canadians excepted. 


668,669 



648-864 

660 

662-666 

312 

654 

649 
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Contract-labor law—Continued. p«ge. 

Personal sorvanta excepted. 660 

Proof of contract, essential elements.666,668 

Prosecution of importer, difficulties. 656 

Professional classes excepted. 660-662,654 

Provisions, generally. 648 

Reasons for enactment. 647 

Relatives of residents excepted. 650 

Resident aliens, exempted. 649 

Seamen, excepted. 649,6W 

Skilled labor, certain classes of, except^. 652-664 

Bpecide e.ases decided under- 

Buffalo and Kttsbuig tailor cases. 669-671 

Croatian stave cutters. 666-688 

Lace makers, imported by Dr. Dowic. 668,669 

Cottoti trade. (See Tatilc trades) . 420-422 

Criminality of foreign born: 

Chinese (see also CImtese, hUjlthirulm) . 758 

Comparative, various nationalities— 

Massachusetts. 289 

Uniter! States. 286 

Comparative, native and foreign Ixrm— 

Generally. 285 

By age groups. 287 

Males. 288 

Distribution by nationalities. 479,480 

Japanese. 758 

Juvenile offenders, distribution by nationalities. 480 

New York City— 

By nationalities, 1854-1860. 460 

Farly complaints.■. 449 

Second generation. 480 

Custom Clothing Makers’ Union of Amerira, organization. 332 

Custoiu Tailors’ Union, organization of. 334 

i)am, Cleveland L. Testimony regarding Japanese immigration. 767,768 

Delaware: 

Agricultural laborers, wages. 616 

Foreign-born as agrieulturists— 

Nationality of. 664,616 

Opportunities. 664 

Population, density. 616 

Deportation of immigrants: 

CMnese, Ban Francisco. 760-761 

Contract laborers— 

Canadians. 447 

Decision of immigrant officials final.668,669 

Number deported, New York, 1899-1901. 663 

Number deported-^ 

By races, 1900. 290 

By years. 662 

Time within which deportation ixwsible... 665,666 

Destination of imniigranta, statistics of, 1899-1900. 465 

Disease (see also ConiagUms diieasee): 

Immigration a cause. 460-454 

Regumtions, early laws. 461 

Distribution of foreign-bom (see also AgricuUumt distrihuiim .); 

Cities, tendency of foreign-bora toward. 278-280 

An early manifestation. 449 

Bohemians. 608 

Reasons for. 492 

Destinations claimed by immigrants, 1899-1900. 466 

Industrial distribution. 297-299,311 

Jews, local distribution. 616 

Local, generally. 269-261 

Local, by nationalities. 261-266 

New York City— 

Local distribution, 1864. 466-468 
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Dietribution of foreign-bom—Continued. 

New York City—Continued. ^“S®. 

Ijocal distribution, 1890 . 471,472 

Nationalities. 466^9 

Buialization, early attempts unsuccessful. 463 

Earnings, comparative, in various occupations. 492 

Education of foreign bom— 

Italians, New York City. 476,476 

Jews, New York City. 478 

Effects of immigration (see also Labor OTganizaiwm; Machinery; Occupatiom 
of immigranls; Standard of living; Wages, etc.): 

Social— 

Cities, tendency of foreign-bora toward. 278-280,442 

Criminality of foreign-born. 285-289,449 

Illiteracy of foreign-bom, comparison with natives. 280-282 

Comparison of races and nationalities. 282,284 

Emigration; 

Agencies, Germany, laws. 896-697 

Authorities— 

Germany.698 

Italy. 701 

Carriers, Italy, laws. 702-706 

Contractors, Germany, laws. 698 

Forwarding emigrants, Germany, laws. 697 

.lows, causes of. 610 

Laws— 

Germany. 695-699 

Italy. 699-708 

Syrians, causes of. 442 

Employment: 

Clothing trade, New York City, average numlior of days. 338-342 

Coal mining, amount, average number of working days.. 394, 396-397, 410, 418 

Immigration, effects generally. 428-430 

Wages, factor in considering movement of. 309 

Employment of aliens. (See Aliens.) 

European porta inspection. 683-693 

Factory inspection, tenement-house work. 374-380 

Factory system, clothing trade. (See Clothing trade.) 

Financial condition of immigrants, illiteracy, relation to. 284 

Finishers, clothing trade, wages of. 340 

Finns: 

Agricultural distribution, preference for agricultural life. 610 

Emigration, causes... 810 

Florida; 

Agricultural laborers, wages . 824 

Foreign-born as agriculturists— 

Nationality. 583,626 

(^portunities. 663-^ 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward. 663 

Popufition, density. 624 

Formgn-bom labor; 

^ciency, compared with American. 310 

Productiveness of, iron and steel trades. 428 

Fruit-packing industry, China, employment in. 748-749 

Gardner, J. Endicott, testimony regarding Chinese. 768-778 

Georgia: 

A^cultural laborers, wages.. 622 

Foreign-bom as agriculturists— 

Iwtionality. 628 

Opportunities_. 661-^ 

Population, density. 622. 

Germans: 

Characteristics as workers, clothing trade. 328 

New York City, standard of living, early conditions. 461,462 

Germany, emigration and immigration laws. 686-899 

Glass-bottle blowers, labor organizations among. 4M 

Glass trade: 

Foieign-boin, employment of. 426 
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Glass trade—Continued. Pige. 

Machineiy, effect ot introduction. 426 

Output, limited and unlimited systems. 425,426 

Wa^.:. 428 

Glass workers, labor organizations, discriminations against aliens. 426 

G^t Britain, clothing, methods of manufacture under public contracts_ 383 

Highbinders. (See C/iwsc.) 

Hod carriers, labor organizations formed by nationalities. 427 

Hollanders, agricultu^ distribution of. B32 

Hours of labor: 

Building trades. 428 

Clothing trade. 337,338 

Miners, Western Rtates. 75.3-754 

Public works. 437-439 

Sweating system. 321 

Housing of foreign-born. (See Tenement lunues .) 

Illinois: 

Agricultural latiorera, wages. 599 

Coal mining— 

Employment, amount, average number of working days. 395,416 

Foreign-born workers, number, nationality. .391,393,407 

Output ot coal. 403 

Wages. 409,413-416 

roroign-lwrn as agricnlturiats— 

Nationality. 530,631,599 

Opportunities. 630,631 

Population, density. 599 

Illiteracy of foreign-born: 

Comparative, various nationalities. 283 

Various races. 282,284 

Comparison of native and foreign bom, by States and cities. 280-282 

Financial condition, relation to. 284 

Italians. 4130,431 

Indiana: 


Agricultural laborers, wages. 

Coal mining— 

Employment, amount, average number of working days 

Foreign-bom workers, number, nationality. 

Output of coal. 

Wages. 

oreign-born as agriculturists— 

Nationality. 

Opportunities. 

Population, density. 

Inspection, European ports. 

Inspection of immigrants: 

Methods generally. 

Boards of special inquiry, methods. 

Contract latiorere, methods. 

Inspection of sweat shops, tenement-house work. 

Iowa.— 

Agriimltural lalxirers, wages. 

Foreign born as agriculturists— 

Nationality. 

Opportunities. 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward. 

Population, density. 

Irish, New York City, standard of liuiiig, early conditions. 

Iron and steel trades: 

Foreign bora, employment of... 

Labor disputes, effect of immigration .. 

Labor organizations, discriminations against aliens. 

Output, effect of foreign bom. 

Italians (see also Padrone eystem ): 

Advancement/ desire for in second generation. 

Agricultural distribution. 

Assimilation slow. 

ChaiBcteiisties generally..... 


597 

395 

391 

403 

409 

629,598 
629,530 
597 
683-693 

660-685 

m 661 

862-665 

374-380 

604 

541,606 

541,642 

541 

604 

461, 

424 

425 

424 

425 

476,476 

495-607 

474 

474,475 
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Italians—Continued. Page. 

Characteristics as workers, clothing trade. 326,326-329 

Colonies, agricultural. 499-608 

Education of, New York City. 476,478 

Illiteracy. 430,431 

Moral standards. 478 

New York (3ty— 

Colonies of. 474 


Education of. 476,476 

Occupations. 473^74 

Occupations. 472,474,498 

New York City. 473^74 

Standard of living.... 472-476,498 

Italy, emigration laws. 699-708 

Jacket makers, wages of. New York City. 341 

Jackson, J. P., testimony regarding Clunese exclusion law. 796-797 

Japanese; 

California. 767-768 

Cana<ia, immigration through.*.. 758 

Contract labor. 755,766,766 

Criminality. 758 

Effect on white lalxir. 801-802 

Emigration companies. 678-680,756 

Itnmigration, general slatemeut. 754-755 

Mining, number employed in. Western States. 753-754 

Public works, employment prohibiferl, British Columhiii. 715 

Railroads, employment on. Mountain and Pacific Slate,s. 749-752 

Wage rates in Japan. 767 

Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society, work of. 513-516 

Jews; 

AOTiciiltural distrihution. 510-617 

Characteristics as workers, clothing trade. 325,326-329 

Colonies of. 511-513 

Education of. New York City. 478 

Emigration, causes .. 610 

Industrial Removal Society, work, methods. 514 

Labor organizations. 327,329,334,336 

Local distribution.-...-. 516 

New York City— 

Distribution. 476,477,487 

Economic advancement. 477 

Education, desire for. 478 

Standard of living.. 47617478 

Occupations. 325,514-515 

Joint conferences, coal mining. 406 

Kansas; 

•^fricultural laborers, wages. 611 

Foreign bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality. 645,612 

Opportunities. 645,546 

Population, density. 611 

Kentutdty; 

Agricultural laborers, wages. 626 

Foreign bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality. 626 

Opportunities. 564,586 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward . 666 

Population, density. 628 

Labels, tenement-made goods. 377-378 

Labor, efificiency, American and foreign born labor compared. 310 

Labor disputes; 

Coal mining.404,408,409 

Clothing trade. 328^0 


Effect of immigration on, iron and steel trades. 426 

Labor organizations; 

Aliens, discriminations against. 311,312,424,425,426,428 

Bakers. 428 
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labor organizations—Continued. Page. 

Boot and shoetrade. 423 

Building trades. 427,428 

Clothing trade. (See also Cldhmg trade.) 

Coal mining (see also Cord miningy. 


Contract labor law, effectiveness dependent on enforcement of. 313 

Foreign Iwm— 

Difficulty in organizing. 313 

Effect on coal mines. 707 


Ignorance of a menace. 312,313 

Kestrictions imposed on, coal mines. 410,411 

Iron and steel trades. 424 


liOngslioremen 


428 


Union labels— 


Cigar trade... 387 

Clothing trade... 335 

Wages, effect on, cigar making trade. 387 

Wood-working trades. 423 

Landlords, tenement houses, legal responsibility for work in.379-380 

Lepslation— 

Contract labor law. (See Ondract lahor law.) 

Immigration— 

British colonies. 709-722 


Cana<ia. 


719-716 


Natal. 


717-719 


New South Wales. 716-717 

New Zealand. 717 

(iueenaland. 716 

Tasmania. 717 


Victoria 


716 


We.stern Australia. 717 

Tenement luaises. New York City. (See Tenement hiu»e».) 

Tenement-house work, clothing trade, restrictions. (See Clothing trade.) 

Licenses, teneineut-liouse work. 376-376 

Longshoremen, labor organizations, organization by races. 428 

Louisiana; 

Agricultural laborers, wages. 632 

Foreign lairn as agriculturists— 

ffationality. 671,632 

Opiiortunities. 570^72 

Immigration, attitude of fanners toward. 670 

Population, densitv. 632 

McCarthy, P. H., prt'sident Building Trades’ Council, San Francisco, affi¬ 
davit regarding Chinese and Japonesc labor. 801-802 

Machinery; 

Boot and shoe traile, cause of reduction of wages. 422 


Coal mines, amount produced by. 

Glass trades, effect. 

Introduction due largely to immigration. 

Skill, effect on. 

Standard of living, effect on.... 

Textile trades, improvements in. 

Wages, effect on. 

Women, employment of, effect on-y... 

Wood workers, cause of employment of unskilled labor 

Machinists, only slightly affected by immigration. 

Maine; • 

Agricultural laborers, wages. 

Foreign bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality. 

Opportunities. 

Population, density. 

Maryland; 

Agricultural laborers, wages. 

Fore^ bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality. 

Opportunities..... 


. 398 

. 426 

. 313,314 

. 314 

. 314 

. 420 

314,399,402,404 

. 314 

. 424 

. 426 

. 683 

. 617,683 

. 617,618 

. 683 

. 816 

... 654,666,816 
. 664-666 


607a-63 
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Maryland—Continued. 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward. 

Population, density. 

Massachusetts: 

Agricultural laborers, wages. 

Comparative criminality of different nationalities 
Foreign bom as agriculturists— 

Mtionality.. 

Opportunities.. 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward.. 

Population, density.. 

Wages, clotiing trade... 

Mexicans; 


Page. 

664,666 

ei6 

686 

289 

621,587 

621,622 

621 

686 

337 


Peon labor. Western States.. 

Kailroads, employment on^ Mountain and Pacific States. 

Mexico, smuggling of Chinese immigrants from. 

Michigan: 

Agricultural laborers, wages. 

Foreign born as agriculturists— 

Nationality. 

Opjiortnnities. 

Immigrants, character of. 

Immigration, attitude of famiers. 

Population, density. 

Minnesota: 

Agricultural laborers, wages. 

Foreign bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality. 

• Opportunities. 

Population, density. 

Mississippi: 

Agncultural laborers, wages. 

Foreign Ixim as agriculturists— 

Nationality. 

Opportunities. 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward. 

Population, density. 

Missouri: 

Agricultural laborers, wages.. 

Foreign bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality.. 

Opportunities. 

Population, density. 

Montana: 

Agricultural laborers, wages. 

Foreign bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality. 

Opportunities. 

Population, density. 

Natal, immigration laws. 

Nationality of foreign born: 

Age distribution. 

Distribution of various nationalities. 


.... 769,800 
.... 749-752 
768 

600 

531-632,600 
.... 531-534 
.... 632,633 
531 
600 

603 

.... 640,603 
... 640,641 
603 

630 

631 

... 569,670 
... 668,669 
630 

606 

606 

542 

_ 606 

836 

... 576,636 
... 676,576 
635 

... 717-719 
296 

... 261-286 


Nationality of immigrants, sucisssive nationalities, by decades, 1820 to 1900 . 268-271 

By quinquennid periods, 1876 to 1899 . 271-274 

By years, 1890 to 1899 . 274,276 

Naturalization of Syrians. 445 

Nebraska; '• 


Agricultural laborers, wagM. 613 

Foreign bom as agriculturists— 


Nationahty. 646,648,814 

Opportunities.■.. 646-460 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward. 647 

Population, density. 813 

Negroes as farm laborers. 660-682 

New Hampshire; 

Agricultural laborers, wages. 684 
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New Hampshire—Continued. 

Foreim bom as agricultnriste— 

Nationality..... 

Opiwrtunitiee. 

Population, density. 

New Jersey; 

Agricultural laborers, wages. 

Colonies of Jews in... 

Foreim born ajtagricullurists— 

Iwtionality.. 

Opportunities... 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward. 

Population, density. 

New South Wales, immigration laws. 

New York: 

Agricultural laborers, wages. 

Foreign bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality. 

Opportunities.:. 

Population, density. 

New York City: 

Clothing trade. (See Cfotkiin/(rode.) 

Criminals, by nationalities, 18.54-1860. 

Distribution of foreign bom. 

Jews. 

Local, 1864 . 

Local, 1890 . 

Education of foreign born— 

Italians. 

Jews. 

Housing of foreign born— 

Early conditions. 

Responsibility for evil conditaons. 

Italians, occuijations. 

Paupers, distribution by nationalities, 1864-1860 
Population- 

Age distribution. 

Density. 

Foreign born, distribution by nationalities.. 

Inorease by decades, 1820-1860. 

iSex distribution. 

Standard of living of foreign Ixim— 

Early conditions. 

Italians and Jews. 

Tenement houses. {See. Tmemcnt hovno.) 

New York, port of: 

Number of immigrants entering, 1820^1860. 

Percentage of immigrants entering. 

New Zealand, immigration laws. 

North Carolina; 

Agricultural laborers, wages... 

Foreign bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality. 

Opportunities.-. 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward. 

Population, density. 

North Dakota; 

Agricultural laborers, wages. 

Foreign bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality. 

• Opportunities. 

Population, density. 

Number of immigrants: 

Statistics by decades. 

Statistics by years, 1820-1900. 

Armenians. 

Bohemians. 


Ptgfl. 

684 

618,619 

684 

692 

611-613 

626,692 

625-627 

626 

692 

716-717 

690 

591 

524,625 

690 


. 460 

. 466-469 

.. 476,477 

.. 456-458 

.. 471,472 

.. 476,476 

. 478 

451-454,457-459 

. 469 

. 473,474 

. 460 

. 468 

. 486,487 

... 466,467,469 

. 464 

. 468 

. 461,462 

. 472-478 


464 

449 

717 

619 

620 

668-660 

568,659 

619 

607 

543,608 

643,644 

607 

267 

268 
445 

608 
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Number oi immieiante-Contmued. . 

Byagepenods. 297 

teTngVride; tenVmen^hoise work. M9 

Coal mining.. 

Fojntiles .. ............ 2fifi 907 

.-«2, 474:^8 

.;;::::::;::;:;;:::;;:;:;:;;::;;::;:-mj{t1I^ 

Jews.. 298^; 301,302 

Scr;o;k;‘mnpioy^^^^^ . 

Race liiatribufion. . . f 441 ’ddo 

Railroads, employment of aliens.. 

Syrians. 

Ohio: 

Agrioul tnral laborers, wages.'. 005 

Coal mining— 

Eniploj’ment, amount, average number of working days. 395 

Foreign-boni workers, number, nationality. 391 

Output of coal.'. 403 

Wages...... 409 

Foreign Ixim as agriculturists— 

Nationality. 596 

Opportunities. 528,529 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward. 628 

I’opulation, density. 595 

Oregon: 

Agricultural laborers, wages. 643 

Foreign bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality. 580,644 

Opiiortunities. 680,681 

Population, density. 643 

Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, nationality of laborers employed. 751 

Pacific States, alien labor in. 747-802 

Padrone system: 

Bankers, Italian, relatione with padroni. 433 

Cause of system. 432 

Ooimnissions exacted by padroni.. 433 

Conditions existing. 432-436 

Employment agent, padrone acts as. 433 

History. 430-432 

Immigration stimulated by. 432 

Labor, character of. ' 435 


Laborers, treatment of. 434,435 

Public work only slightly affected by. 440 

Wages. 432,435 

Pants makers, wages of. 328-341,330-342 

Pants Makers’ Union, clothing trade. 328 

Pauperism: 

Nationalities, comparison of. 286,479,480 

Native and foreign bom, comparative. 285 

New York City— 

Distribution by nationalities, 1864-1860. 460 

Early complaints. 449 

Pennsylvania: 

Agricultural laborers, wages. 593 

Coal mining— 

Accidents. 417-418 


Employment, amount, average number of working days. 394,307 

Foreigu-bom workers, nurawr, uatiouality. 391,302 

Output of coal. 397,403 

Wa^. 409,412,413 

Foreign TOra as agriculturists— 

Nationality. 527,694 

Opportunities. 627,628 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward. 627 

Popuktion, density. 693 
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Fige. 

Philadelphia, wages of gannent maken.72S-743 

Poles, characterises as workers, clothing trade.325-826-329 

Popnlation: 

Density- 

Influences affecting. 4M 

New York City. 486,487 

Separate States. 493,683^^ 

Foreign bom— 

Immigrants by decades, 1820 to 1900. 267 

Immigrants by years, 1820 to 1900. 268 

Percentage of, by decades. 280,281 

Increase— 

Influences affecting. 494 

Relation of immigration to. 277 

Separato States, 1890-1900. 493 

New York City— 

Age distribution. 468 

Density. 486,487 

Increase by decades, 1820-1880. 464 

Nationalities, distriimtion by. 460,467,469 

Parentage of residents, nationality. 467,469,470 

Sex distribution. 468 

PresBcrs wages of, New York City. 340 

Price, William, lieutenant of police, San Francisco. Criminality of Chineso- 775-782 
Prices: 

Immigration, relation to. 305 

Coal, effect of machine udning. 39t)-402 

Prosperity, immigration, relation to. 306,306 

Public contracts, clothing manufacture, restrictions. 382,383 

Public works; 

Aliens, employment of. 437-440 

British Columbia, employment of Chinese and Ja))anose prohibited.... 7J5 
Hours of labor. 437-4.39 


Padrone system, only slightly affected by. 440 

Wages. 437-439 

Putnam, J. D., Cliinese inspector, statement of. 797-799 

Queensland, immigration laws. 716 

Railroads: 

Aliens, employment of. 441,442 

Nationality of laborers, Mountain and Pacific States. 749-752 

Religious affiliations of immigrants, nationalities. 291 

Rhode Island: 

Agricultural laborere, wages. 588 

Foreign bom as agriculturists— 

Nationality. 688 

Opportunities.. 523 

Immigration, attitude of faruiere toward. 523 

Popnlation, density. 688 

Rosenhayn, N. J., colonies of Jews at. 511-512 

Santa F4, nationality of laborers employed. 751-752 

Scandinavians, characteristics as workers, clothing trade. 326 

Schuyler, Frank D., Chinese inspector, San Francisco, Cal., testimony. 766-767 

Sex of immigrants: 

Distribution by sexes, 1888-1883 . 432 

Males, predominance of. 295,303 

Silk trade: 

^agee..—. 446 


Skilled labor, machinery, effect on. 314 

Smu^ling of i^igranfc: 

Oanadian frontier---681-683,768,766 

Mexican frontier ... 


South Carolina: 

Agricultural laborers, wages. 621 

fj^J^p^aaagricultariste- ^ 

..660I681 

. 621 
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South Pakota: ^ flOQ 

AKricultniallaborem, WflgM-— . w® 

Foreimboraasagncultunste- . 

ifationality,. . 

....y- 

SouSS’cSroadVnkb^^^ ." . 749-750 

tsouthern States; 

Aericultural oonditions- 

Cotton .. 

Cropping.. 550 

Intensive fa rming .-. 

Tenant system. 

r^tton. estimated aereage..—. 

^“g.i born, agricuitond 
Negroes as farm laborcre.-- 

Standard of living; ... 472-475 

Italians. 3^4 

Madiiuei^- ^eftat on.I!!!!! ‘46i,‘46i'47^78 

Kaised after immigration. 

Syrians. « 7 ‘r 

Teiicmenl-bouse work, effect ..'‘o’ 

Textile trades. .,7, 

Wages, relation to. f.lj 

Stoneciitting trade, labor organizations, diserimmatlons against aliens.428 

Coal mining, strike of 1897.^ 

Clothing trade. 828-^0 

Effect of immigration on, iron ami steel trades. 425 

Sweating system, olotiiing trade. (Sec Clutkhig Imilr.) 

Syrians: 

Character. 443,444 

Emigration, causes ol. 442 

Naturalization, extent. 445 

Number in tJniteil States. 442 

Occupations. 442,445,446 

Standard of living. 444 

Women, employment of. 443 
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Race distribution of. 317 
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Texas; ^ 

Agrienltoral laborers, wages. 

Foreign bom as agriculturists— „ 

NationaUty. 572,638 

(^portimitiee. 672,673 

Immigration, attitude of farmers toward. 672 

Population, density.1. 684 

Textile trades: 

Machinery, improvements. 420 

Nationality of operatives.;. 421 

Standard of living. 421 
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Turner, Thomas F., statements by Chinese to. 791-794 
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United States Government clothing, methods of manufacture under public 

contracts. 388 
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pared in conformity with an act of Congre,ss of June 18, 1898. 

The conclusions and recommendations of the Commission on this 
subject will be presented in its final report. 
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Albeut Claeke, ClMvrmm. 
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REVIEW OF THE EVIDENCE. 


rNTRODXTCTION. 

There is much evidence on education, especially with Teference to industrial tnun- 
ing, in Volumes VII and XIV (Manulactures and General Business), and, as 
regards agricultural education, in Volume X (Agriculture). Reference should be 
made, to the digests of those volumes. The testimony of all witnesses before the 
Commission, especially educators, who discuss education as the sole or main topic, 
is brought together in this volume, which also contains, however, considerable evi¬ 
dence on Bubjects not diredly connected with education, especially tlie condition of 
the negroes and economic conditions in the South generally. In the testimony of 
some of the witnesses, for example. Dr. Harris and President Dabney, the subject 
of education is related to the industrial organization of society, even where the 
testimony does not deal aiiecifically with industrial or technical training. Thus Presi¬ 
dent Dabney shows by statistical comparisons that a community’s industrial produc¬ 
tivity is al)OUt in proportion to the attention it gives to the education of youth, and 
points out that the interests of pure science and of technology are to a large extent 
identical; that the study of science and its application must go hand in hand, and 
that new troths in science always lead to new developments in industry. He calls 
attention to the debt of civilization to technical knowledge, and maintains that such 
knowledge must form a part of the higher education.' 

Dr. Harris emphasizes the industrial and political importance of literacy, pointing 
out that the ability to read and write enables a workman to follow written or printed 
directions, and that popular opinion can be effeittive only through books and news¬ 
papers, while thorough discusBon by the press counteracts the effects of injuri¬ 
ous social theories.’ While he thus lays much stress upon the importance of a 
literary education, Dr. Harris maintains that there should be enough industrial 
schofds to enable any person to learn all a school can teach regarding the maun 
industry of his community.” 

Mr. Winter, a journalist of Boston, says the native New Englander is becoming a 
distributor instead of a creator of wealth, and is being supplanted by the thrifty for¬ 
eigner in the laljer capacity because of the lack of technical education. Mr. Winter 
contrasts American education with that of European countries by saying ttiat while 
Europe educates the intelligent few and neglects the masses, the United States edu¬ 
cates the masses and leaves the intelligent few to get their education as best they 
can; and he criticises the American system by saying that the only class trained for 
the work they are to do in this country are those in the professions, constituting only 
about 6 per cent of the population.* 

Dr. Dabney, however, remarks that one of the difficulties with the educational 
system of the South has been that relatively too much emphasis has been laid upon 
.Mgher education and too little attention given to the public schools. The common- 
school education, he says, should lay the foundation for any occupation—manual, 
clerical, or professional. Dr. Dabney agrees with Dr. Harris that universal public 
education is even more important than technical education.” 

r Pages 19S-lg7; see also Harris, p. IS. 

■ Pages 6,6. 


■Page 40. 


• Pages 6S-Sg. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Dr. Harrin submits a table showing, among other things, the school age in the 
various States of the Union, from which it appears that, although the school age 
recognized by the Census OfRce is from 5 to 18 years, the actual school ago in the 
various States in no case corresponds to that period, but varies greatly, being from 6 
to 21 years in more than one-third of the States, from 5 to ?1 in several others, from 
6 to 18 years in some cases, and from (> to 20 years in a few others. The, average 
amount of schooling given to each inhabitant of the country by .all schools, public 
and private, is estimated to be nearly .I years of 200 days each; but in the rural dis¬ 
tricts, at least in the South, the school year is usually limited to 8 or 4 months. The 
total number of school days has been gradually increased, owing chiefly to the 
growth of towns and cities and the increase in the wealth of the country. Thus in 
the South the average school term has increased since 1870 from 94 days to 108 days. 

Ccmpuhory educaiwn. —A large number of the States have compulsory attendance 
laws for children between certain ages, usually a shorter period, however, than the 
number of years included in what is known as the school age, that is, Die age at 
which children are permitted to attend school' Some witnesses favor the extension 
of compulsory education to I,he Southern States,* but in opposit.ion to this jiroposal it 
is argued that the educational system of some of the Southern States has not reached 
such a state of perfection as would warrant a compulsory attendance law applying to 
the entire State, (.hough it might be applied to towns and cities. It would be a hard¬ 
ship to require children to go such long distances as would Iw necessary in many 
cases in the rural districts unless the districts were divided up.’ 

Free trarujiorlation, nf papiii.—Many of the States have recently made vigorous efforts 
to improve the schools in the rural districts, esiMiciaily by providing free tmnsiiorta- 
tion of the pupils to centrally located schools. This lias made possible a consolida¬ 
tion of school districts and has resulted in a better quality of instruction and longer 
school terms. Massachusetts led the way in providing free transportation, and its 
example has been followed by 13 other States, including nearly the whole of New 
England and a number of North Central and Western States. It has been found that 
the cost of transportation is more than made up by the amount saved in teachers' 
salaries, a smaller number of teachers being necessary. It is pointed out that the 
educational interests of the rural districts would be materially advanced by the 
improvement of country roads, which in many cases is necessary before the rural 
schools can be greatly improved.* 

Free (ext-hooks .—Niue States have laws providing for free texLbooks, and in 10 
others the municipality or school district has the option of providing such Iwoks.’ 

Diecriminaliun agaivut negro echooU. —There is some evidence tending to show that 
the school funds in the Southern States ans not always equally or proportionally 
divided between the whiteand the colored schools; that the latter have poorer build¬ 
ings and poorer teachers than tlie white schools; and, moreover, that it is the custom 
in some places for the white schools to be kept open a longer period than the public 
funds provide for, by a vohmtary contribution or tax paid by the white people. Thus 
it sometimes happens that the school for whites may he open 8 or 9 mouths a year, 
although it is supported by public funds for only a part, of this time, while the colored 
school is open only about 4 months in the year. It is stated that in some places tlie 
average colored child can not get an education in the public school sufficient to enable 
him to read, write, and spell.’ On the other hand, there has been a striking devel¬ 
opment of institutions for the colored race apart from the comnion school system, 
usually under denominational or other private auspices, so that the secondary and 
higher education of the negroes is fairly well provided for. 


“Winrtoii, 11 . 27 ; HarrlBO 
«Blinpson,106,107. 


^ Harris, pp. 82-86. 
Blbid, p.88. 
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Sf.comhry and hUjhcr educolion, —The niimlwr of high schools in the United States 
has more than doubled during the past dectule.* Dr, Dabney calls attention to a notice¬ 
able change in the character of higher education since alnnit 1870, not only in the 
United vStates, hut throughout the world. He says the old-time college was deficient 
in that it did not qualify all its students for their life work. The recent tendency 
has been in the direction of scientific and technical education, and is in harmony 
with the trend of modem thought and industrial development.^ 

Higher cdumium ofviOTncn. —The higher education of wonien has l)een revolution¬ 
ized during the past quarter of a century. The iiumbt^r of woman college students 
increased mon' than two and one-half times during that period. The higher educa¬ 
tion of labor has resulted in their <Usplatnng men in certain employments, to a 
greater or less extent, e. g. in clerkflhi)>fl and schotU-teaching. Less than one-third 
of the teachers in public w^hools a!t‘now men.* It is jwnted out that the woman 
teac.hers can not generally he expected to develop the (turriculnm in the direction of 
technical education.^ 

TKCHNIOAU AND TNDUKTRIAI. UDUUATION. 

Testimony on the subject of technical and industrial cducatjan is given for the 
most ]>art. by represout-ativ(‘H of various (Hhuati<mal institutions in whicli sncli mt'th- 
(sisof education are especially prominent. .Me»*rs. Simpson and Beaty, of Olemson 
College, South (’arolina; Dr. Frisscdl, j>rineij>al of Hatnphm Institute, Virginia; Mr. 
Miller, president, of t.lie Colored Normal, Industrial, Agrieultural, and Mechanical 
College of South ('Hroiina; Mr. Winston, president t>f the North Carolina College of 
Agriculture ami M(‘chanic Arts, and Mr. K. K. Wright, president of the Georgia 
State Imlustrial C<dlege, give evideiie<* (‘sjKH-ially relating to the <’onditions of tech¬ 
nical instruction in the South. Mr. .lames T. Smith, Mr. Christopher J^arkinson 
Brooks, and Vrof. William W. Cr4)sby, offi<*erH and teachers in the textile schools at 
Ijowell and Now Bedford, t4*Ktify reganiing those instiUitions. Mr. Winter and Dr. 
Harris diw^uss the general features of t^H’lmica! csiucation and manual training, while 
the oth(*r witueases alr«t<iy naiiK*d alsf> give some t<!8limony of a general character, 
A clear distinction is drawn by tlio witness^^s Ijetween mamial training, whicdi is 
concei\'e<l to he a proi>er accompaniment of ordinary ])uhlic s{thoolH, and industrial 
or technical education proper. Manual training is intended to develop the faculties 
in general and especially to giv(‘ a<*curacy of perception arid of execution. In indus¬ 
trial schools Hpeeiul training is given with a view to fitting for trades and professions. 
One witness further distinguishes trade sehools from twhnical schools in the highest 
sensti. A trade s^rliool teafthes the te<;liniquc of industry und jits a man for relatively 
subordinate positions, while the H<lvan(vd technical school gives the most thorough 
training in the scientifi<VpriiicipleH, fitting men for professional work.^ 

De»irafrilif}i of manual and iiuliiHtrinl framing. —AH of the witnesses named agree in 
urging the desirability of furnishing opportunities for both manual and industrial 
training. One witness suggests that the juirpose of trade schools and technical 
schools ought not to he mert‘ly t»> help the students to get I'jetter opjxjrtunities for 
earning a living, hut U> fit them to Un'ome leaders in industry and to furnish exam¬ 
ples to others, no that the whoh* I'ominnnity as well as themselves l>enefit.® 

In behalf of manual training it is urged that mere book learning leaves the pupil 
insufficiently prepare<l for practiial life; that it does not train the hand or the eye. 
In IxihaU of trade and technical i*ducation it ie urged that theoM apprenticeship 
system has largely disappeared, and that at the present time apprentices, even if 
they are taken at all, are not given a comprehensive training. The United States is 
rapidly becoming a great factor in the world’s markets, and to maintain its place and 

I Harriis, p. Iti. 

3 Pago 197. 

*PRgP8 4.^, 4f). 
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to advance it muHt have highly skilled workingmen as well as trained foremen and 
professional managers of industry.* 

Several witnesses lay stress upon the great results accomplished in Germany and 
England by means of industrial education.* The National Government in Great Brit¬ 
ain makes an annual appropriation of $3,750,000 for ti«hnical scihools, and 26,000 
pupils are attending such schools. The en»)mious mpidity with which Germany has 
increased all of her industries, and has lifted horeelf to the position of the second 
country of the world in the matter of foreign trade, is attributed in no small degree 
by these witnesses to the efforts of the Government to y)roinote ind\iBtrial and com¬ 
mercial education. Among other illustrations of the development of special indus¬ 
tries by means of teclmical education may l)e mentionwl the l)eebRugar industry and 
the <iyeing triule. A very considerable proj>ortiou of the most skilled workingmen 
and of the most efficient foremen and Hn]>erintendents of industrial establishments in 
Germany have received their tmining in tlie technical schools, which aim to give 
the most complete and pnK^tical instruction. 

Dr. Harris^ in particular testifies that the movement in favor of inapual training 
and technical education in the United States has l)een very rapid during the past few 
years. There are at present 125 industrial or technical schools of different kinds in 
the country, while 10 yean* ago there wen* only 18. In 3899 manual training was a 
special feature of the public-school courwiof 170 cities, wliile in 350 institutions other 
than city schools there is more or less in the nature of manual training. Massachu¬ 
setts requires every city of 200,000 inhabitants to nmintain manual training courses 
in the hfth school, and many other States have passed legislation in favor of the 
system. 

Dr. Dabney, president of the University of TenncKHee, and various other witnesses 
representing Southern cslucational institutions, sj»oak w#])eciany ot the great need of 
industrial education in the South, ft is state<l that up to tlje time of the war manual 
work was cousidered as i)eneath the dignity of e*iucule(l whites, so that still many 
young ptiople in the South are entirely lacking in fitness to enter tratles. The need 
of technical and agricultural education for incinlK‘rs of the colored race is also 
emphasized. It is pointed out that tfie South fuw very great natural op]>ortuiutieR 
for manufacturing, and that, although she has llcvclojwl with great ra])idity in this 
regard during recent years, yet as (ymii>anMl with the North, much n^mainsto be 
done in taking advantage of her opportunities. ‘ 

SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

It appears that schools famishing industrial training are, being rapidly introduced 
in the South. Most of the institutions whose representatives testified before the 
commission have been established within the past 10 years, and are rapidly expand¬ 
ing their facilities and incTcasing the number of their students. 

Somewhat full descriptions are given in the testimony of the work of Clemson Col¬ 
lege, South Carolina, and of the North Carolina C/oIlege of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts.^ Both of these give instruction only to whites. They are of relatively high grade, 
fitting students for professional work in various Unt«. In eac’h institution there are 
courses in agriculture, in mechanical, electrical, and civil engineering, and in textile 
industries. Both institutions receive aid from the United States Government, from the 
Morrill fund, and also from the land scrip fund, which was given to the States by the 
Federal Government. Both institutions receive also appropriations from the State 
governments. 

'■ nr ' . . ---- ■— --- - . . . . . 

1 Koberta, p. 226; Winter, pp. 66,67; Bwuy, pp. 96,97. 

> Winter, pp. 66-68; Beaty, pp. 96-98; Harris, p. 13; Brookh, p. 76. 
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The description of tlie work of these two technical schools shows that thorough 
practical and theoretical training is given the students. The witnesses assert, that the 
graduates have no difficulty in finding good (Kwitions of responsibility, and that in 
many cases students are called for to take up practical work before they graduate. 

InutUnfiorui for Ikn colored rmx .—^The principal of the Hampton Normal and Agri¬ 
cultural Institute gives testimony regarding thatschool,' which was started soon after 
the war, and which e<lucates both Indiana and negroes. It numbers aliout 1,000 stu¬ 
dents. The institution re«!ive8 jjart of the money from the Federal Government 
going to the State of Virginia, and also considerable amounts from private sources. 
The work is of a much less advanced character than that of the institutions for 
whites last descrilied. Students are taken at an early age and are fitted for entrance 
into trades and for teaching in the common schools. A conspicuous feature of the 
institution is the large amount of actual work which is required from the pupils, 
and for which they arc paid so aa to enable them in part to meet the expense of 
education. A large proportion of the gradnates l)ecome teachers, skilled craftsmen, 
and fanners; and it is asserted that they exercise a highly licneficial influence upon 
the communities into which they go. 

The Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricultural and Mechanical College of South 
Carolina,” and the Georgia State Industrial Collegi!,’ arc both institutions for the 
colored race. Their work is somewhat similar to that of Hamidoii Institute, involv¬ 
ing practical training tor earning a living rather than advanced scientific education. 
Both institutions receive support, from the Feileral land-grant fund and from their 
resijective States. Both have lastn catahlishcd since 18110. In each sc^lftjol a eon- 
sidoratile amount of actual work on the fanns and in the shops is required, and the 
studenta are able to eani part of their expenses. 

TEXTILE SCHOOLS.* 

It apiiears from the testimony that the legislature of Massachusetts several years 
ago passed a law permitting th<‘ cities having tlie large.st textile interests to establish 
textile scliools, and agreeing to appropriate $25,000 to each city whicli should con¬ 
tribute an equal amount for that purpose. The first textile school was established 
at Lowell and is in successful operation. Atthe time oi tlic testimony before the 
commission, 1899, the city of New Bedford was erecting a building for a similar 
scliool. The object of these institutions is to furnisli a thorougl) scientific and prac¬ 
tical training regarding the textile industry, fitting the graduates for responsible 
positions in connection with textile factories. It is not the purpose simply to train 
skillcil workingmen, but to give, to a certain d^ree, a professional education. The 
immense importance of the textile industries in Massachusetts leads witnesses to the 
belief that this fonu of education is exceedingly desirable in order to maintain the 
high position which tlie State has secured in the markets of the world. 

The course in the Lowell textile .school provides for instnietion especially in dec¬ 
orative art, general chemistry and its application to dyeing and allied processes, and 
mechanics especially in its application to textile machinery. The completion of the 
course requires three years. Rome students attend only evening classes, while others 
fake work throughout the day. The graduates of this school have already shown its 
advantages, many of them securing responsible positions. 

These Massachusetts textile schools are following in some ways the lead taken by 
Great Britain and Germany, which have made very marked progress in this direc¬ 
tion. At Clemson College, South Carolina, and at the North Carolina College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, textile schools have very receatly been established, 
and another is being established in Atlanta. These Southern scliools follow the 
same general methods as are found at Lowell. 

1 FrlBeell, pp. 77-92. »Wrlght, pp. T9S-210. * 

< Miller, pp. 117-124. ‘Smith, pp. 66-74; Crosby, pp. 74,76; Brooks, pp. 76-77. 
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While it is gtnierally recognized that the agricultural celleges are doing valuable 
work in science, there is some criticwin t<» the efftu^t tliat they have devoted too little 
attention to ])ractical agri(;uhure.* I*nif(*HSor Davenport, of the University of Illinois, 
goes so far as to say tliat the Government grants of I8h‘2 and 1800 have done very 
little good either to agriculture or t-o the inexlianic arts. He rei'ognizcH, however, 
that there were great diffic^nllies couiuhI^^I with the <levolopment of agri(*ultar.d etluca- 
tion of college grade. Any new subjet^t has diffunilty in estAhlishing itself in an educa¬ 
tional institution by the side of old Hubjects, and, in the case of i\gricultnre, there were 
no adequate ti‘xtrbooks, while the professors of agriculture were apt to lx? farmers who 
had been unsiKicesHful, or chemists who ha^l |)aul some attention to agriculture. 

The State of Illinois has within a few years attempted to iuHiire practical agricultu¬ 
ral training by a legislative proviBion tf> the effwd that one-half tlie proceeds of the 
grants of 1862 and 1890 shall lx*, applied to the teaching (d t^'chnical agriculture, 
including the matters connwted with live stottk, croj«, horticulture, and vet<‘riiiary 
sciemv, as <iiatinguislied from thes(leni«.s relating to agricuitun*, suc.fi as chemistry, 
bohxuy, etc. A similar division of funds luwl alnwly hwii adopted in Wisconsin by 
the board of trustees of the university, with very satisfactory results.^ There is some 
difference (d opinion as to h<jw far the iimtnicticm should Ih‘ develojs'd on the prac¬ 
tical side, Dr. True, chief of the Division of Kx|x*riment SUitions of the Department 
of Agriculture, holding that it Is not the fumttioii of an Jigricultural college to give 
training in actual farm work. It H(.*ems to lie generally agreed, however, that it is 
desirable to develop agricultural instnn*tion and Imining in s<*hooiH below th<' college 
grade. It is projjoned to lay tlie foundations of such in.'^tructhm hy meanK of nature- 
study in the coniinou schools, the (‘ultnnil value of which for all pupils is insisted 
upon, and to give scum* instruction of a mon* definitely agricultural chaj’actiT in high 
schools in rural districts. TIuMimlof distinctively ugrlenUnral sclnxils, like tlxise 
at the universities of Minmwota atid Nebraska, arul at briandff Farms, N. V., and 
at Hampton and Tuskegee, in the Hcmth, is also einphasizid.'* 

Professor Kolwrte gives an H<‘connt of the work done by Gornell University, nf>t 
only in the College of Agriculture at lthac.3, bat aI.'<o in the extension of agricultural 
knowledge throughout the State, by uieanB of Inures, reading (jourses, and nature- 
study leafiete, 

PROPOSED NATIONAL AID. 

Several witneBscs from the South are strongly in favor of Fe<leral aid for edu(»tion, 
and moat of them agree in apjmjving the prin(;ij»le of the hill for that purpose intro¬ 
duced in the Fifty-first Clongn.‘.Ha by Senator Blair. There is much testimony to the 
effect that the Southern States are doing all they can affonl to do in education, but 
that the school facilities arc still very inadetiuate, not only for the colorcid (diiklren, 
but for the whites also. While Federal aid is asked for especially for the benefit of 
the Southern States, and in some cases for the special l)enefit of the negroes, no dis¬ 
tinction of color is proposed so far as tlie li^islation is concerned, the idea l)eiDg that 
the appropriation should be made to the various StaU*H in proportion to the illiteracy.* 
Some witnesses ask es|)e(ually forg«)veminental aid for manual training and industrial 
education, especially textile whoolB;^ and the ihxhI of additional agricultural experi¬ 
ment stations in the Southern States is emphasized. The close connection between 
textile manufactures and the prosperity of the cotton industry is hinted at, and one 
witness suggests that the funds due from the Unite<i States to unidentified deceased 
negro soldiers l>e turued over to the States, in proportion to the number of such sol¬ 
diers from each, for the establishment and wjuipment of textile, schools. The desira¬ 
bility of a national university also finds expression in the testimony. 

^Davenport, pp. 136,187; Harria, p. 4fi. 

3 Davenport, pp. 132,187,189. 

BTrue, p. 64; Roberts, p. 224 . 

♦ DuBoifl.pp. 174,1.76; ilHor, pp. U8-J20; Wright, pp. 203, 206, 2U7, 210; WliwUm.pp. 126,127; Derrick, 
pp. 167,158. Salter, p. 154; Simpson, pp. 102, 104.106, J07. 

^Beaty, p. 99; Miller, pp. 120, 121: Harritton, p. 109. 




TOriOAL DIGEST OF EVIDENCE. 

l*n‘)Km*<l by Hauvky M. Fuieni>. 


I. EDUCATION AND PEOaHESS. 

A. The nature of cfvilfzniton.—i. OhjeHi< of 

lh.it <'ivilization liaa two important objec-to: (1) To place under the coimiiand of the 
iiiiHviihifll and the wiioh^ Hocial fuliric the services of nature; (2) to make available 
to each individual the (ixperi(‘ncc, ol)flC‘rvationK, retiiH-tioin, inHiiilits, etc., of his fel¬ 
low-men. (IviUzation relaten to a material nhle ami to a spiritual side of life. There 
has been an enormous advance in the command of the material woriil by machinery 
and the fore(‘s of steam and elcetrieity, but there luis been jrn*ater i>ro}.?reMfl made 
throuirh the uj^eney of the newspaper and the book. It may be that the men of the 
lireseiit timework a.s hard as the men of the hist century, l)ut every hour’s lalwrnow 
prodiiees from four to ten limes a.M great results as teach lionr tlitl then. The. power 
of the individual eitizen t(» partieipale in the life and work of his fellow-man has 
l)pen immensely incrt'Hsed. The (condition of the workin^nnan is now' far better 
than it was 50 years ago, hecaum^ he ttan (*/>nmiai)d more jirtMluetions that are usefiil 
for his health and nanfort, and ean share the olwervatjons and reflections of his 
fellow-men ujkui the jiroblems t»f life. (48, 49.) 

2. Cinlcotimi and fmKjrenis.—hT. J)auney, president of the Universitv of Tennes¬ 
see, sa^H that in society, as in biology, there are three slates: (I) litjuilihrium; (2) 
evolution or devebipiue.nt; and (3) tfegeneration. A nation may remain in 
librhnn for a brief time in the early state of its liistory, l>nt to stand still afl«r that is 
to die. Tlie South HtindH to-day at the Ixjginning of tlie second state. It has lived 
an long as it can U]»on tlie bounties of nature and Inw reached that jiomt at which it 
must study seu'nce, learn tlie artH,tiae its material resources, and accumulate wealth. 
The study ami the a])pliccition of science nuist go hand in liand. The inU^reeta of 
pure H<*jel)ce and of technology are largtdy identical. New truths in soienee always 
lead to new ilevelopments in industry; hence eonitv the inventor as well as the inves¬ 
tigator. Kviu'v advani'e in industry facilitaU^ tl»e exi)erimental invoBtigation upon 
which the growth of pure science depends. The glass industry has promoted chem¬ 
istry and tin* electrical industry hasahUKl j)hyHics and nu'chanical engineering. It 
is not tlie classics or ])hih,>sophy that makes a people strong. Civilization owes so 
much technical knowledge that that knowledge must form a part of the higher 
education. Tlu»e opinions are in aceoixl witli General Ixie’s ])laufor the deve.lopment 
<ji’ AVashington College. (196, 197.) 

B. IndualrlHl and political Importance of literacy.— Dr. Harris 
argues that tlie most ini})ortant thing in education is t<» make everyl)ody a reader. 
Every iicrson of proper age should 1 h^ able to rea*i and write. The illiterate person 
is not aide to work by himself e.\ct*pt in the simplest kinds of employment. The 
eduiated man ean follow writhm or printed directions, and be held responsible for 
the character <tf his work when !)c is not under immwliate supervision. The work 
of a community gets to Ikj of such a kind as to demand in the laborer a knowledge 
of reading and writing. The most important thing in a free country is for its inhab¬ 
itants to be able to l ea^l and write, for the reason that the go^bnunent must be chiefly 
one of popular ojiinion, whicii can Ik) effective only through the newspawr and the 
book. The individual must learn every day to know the opinions of his {ellow-men. 
Thus there goes on in the mind of eai*h citizen a comparative study of public opinion— 
the readjustment of local opinion and sentiment to the aggregate of public opinion 
and sentiment of States and nations. The ^neral public opinion of the world is a 
kind of “writing on the wall’* in which the individual of any particular section 
weighs luH local view of affairs. Ignorance of public opinion leatls to useless ware 
or to useless undertakings. (5.) 
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Ur. Harris goes on to say that Great Britain is much more influenced by news¬ 
papers than any of the nations on the Continent. In this res^)ect it is seen that the 
Anglo-Saxon people liave invented a means for making their individuali.sm safe. 
The American newspapers far surpa^ the English newspapers in taking hold of the 
life of the individual. Information in an English newspaper is served up in the form 
of elaliorate articles, and the colloquial style is avoided. Each reader in America 
can get far more from his newsiiaper than the Englishman can get from his. The 
process of creating public opinion and of reducing conflicting currents of jinhlie 
opinion to one standard are realized more sueeessfully in this country than m any 
other. A newspaiier public opinion, liowever, uin i>enetratc only educated com¬ 
munities. The newspapers have improved from year to year in their ability to take 
up great questions and presimt them intelligilily to ]K*o])le of ordina^ education. 
The siMiialistic question su^gestisl by Karl Marx in ids great work on “Capital,” and 
echoeil by Henry George in his iKsik on “Progress and Poverty,” that the rii’h are 
growing richer and fewer, and the jsior are growing jioorer and more numerous, can 
be, and has been, very tlioroughly iliseusstid by the press of the country, and the 
theories of those eminent men refuted. (5,6.) 

C. Eduvallon and produftlon.— Ur. Uabnev, quoting from a pa^'r read 
by him at the Richmond meeting of the Southern Fxluiational Association, says 
that the ehief characteristic of the nineteenth century has lieen tin* extension of 
the ixmelits of education to the masses of the. people. Its ('hief lesson is that educa¬ 
tion increaaes the wealth-]iroduciiig power of the peojile in direct i>roportioii to its 
distribution and thoroughness, The jiower of the iieojile of the different States to 
earn money is in direct jiroportioii to the length of the period the average citizen 
of each lias attended school. The average school jieriod lor lS!)8-9() of eacli inhabit¬ 
ant of the United States was 4.4 years; o? Massachusetts, which has the best sehools, 
7 years; of Tennessee (which is taken asa fairrepreseiitativeof tbeSoiitherii States), 
a little less than 3 years. The total annual production of the United States in the 
year 1800 was less than $30 a year, or 10 cents a day, for each man, woman, and 
child. This increased from year to yearunti! in 1891* it was about $170 a year, or 
65 cents a day. The production of Massachusetts in 1809 was $260, or 85 cents a day, 
for each man, woman, and ehild. In Tennessee in 1899 it was less than $116 a year, 
or 38 cents a day, for each inhabitant. The average family of 5 in Tennessee must 
live on $580 a year, counting everything produced on the farm as well as sales and 
money wages, while a similar family in Massachusetts has $1,300 to spend, and the 
average family of the United States has $850. The proixirtion between the school 
periM in Massachusetts, the school period in the whole United States, and the schooi 
period in Tennessee is expressed by the ratio 14:8.8:6; the proportion between the 
productive capacity of each person in Maasacdiusetts, in thewhoIeUiiited States, and 
in Tennessee is expressed by the ratio 13:8.5:5.8. The witness maintains that these 
figures are not amcre(»ineidence, but express a law which is universal the world over. 

Tlie population of Massachusetts earned in 1 year $403,969,824 more than the 
same number of jieople in Tennessee. Massachuwitts spent $12,201,525 more upon 
her public schools than Tennessee in that yiuir; that is, $12,000,000invested in supe¬ 
rior education yielded $400,000,000. Tennessee is richer in natural resources by 
far than Massachusetts, even though MassaA'husetts has siqierior waterways; and in 
order that Tennessee and the, whole South may reap the full mlvimtuge of those 
resources it is necessary that all the children, both wfiitc* and black, in that country 
should be educated thoroughly through a long series of years. The marvelous 
eneigy and common sense of any jicople is not a sufficient guaranty of their success 
in the battle of life. In the competition that has come with the twentieth century 
a thorougii training is necessary. (193, 196.) 

Ur. Habbis says the total production of the ialsir of the people of the United 
States for 1880 was about 44 cents a day lor each person; but the production of Mas- 
saclmsette, where the average of schooling is 7 years for each inhabitant, was nearly 
double that for each inhabitant of the United States. The lowest estimate gives 68 
per cent more than the national average, while the highest and best estimate gives 
exactly 100 per cent. He attributes this productive capacity of the pwple of Massa¬ 
chusetts to the excellent schools in that State, and says that no one can fail to see 
the relation of the schools of Massachusetts to its phenomenal production of wealth. 
The excellent school system of Massachusetts has also had a great deal to do with 
lessening vice in that State. (46.) 

According to the census of 1890 the total value of farm products, including live 
stock, amounted to $0,108 for each inhabitant of the United States, tie manufictur- 
ing products to $0,184, the mining products to $0,025, or a total for these 8 neat 
items of $0.3174, or $2.2218 a week, or $8,622 per month for each individual. Mul¬ 
tiplying by 3 to obtain the representation of the average wage-earner, it appears that 
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he receives $6.6654 per week, or $28..563 a month. Dr. Harris submits a table show¬ 
ing the amount j)er day per i)ihal)itant by States. Adding to the total amount 
received from the 3 items mentioned the items of wages for transportation, small 
gardening, and other industries not taken amjunt of by the census, he finds that the 
total sum received by each petwm employed in the United States is ^.5144 per dav, or 
for each wage-earner $1.5432 a day, or $10.60a week; hence any person receiving til a 
week receives more tlian the average wage-earner. Mulhall, in his “Industries and 
Wealth of Nations,” finds that the dally prcsliictivity of each inhabitant of the 
United-States is $0.6025, and of Europe, $0.2650. Dr. Harris submits a table show¬ 
ing tlie incomes among all (‘Uissi'sin Great Britain, taken from Leone Levi’s “Wages,” 
which shows that the number of ini'omes over $7.50 a year increased rapidly ladween 
1850 and 1880; while giopulation increased only 33 jair cent, the incomes of from 
$7.50 to $5,000 trebled, th<‘ mnnber of iiwomes from $5,01H) to $15,0(X) more, than 
donbleil, and the average of those leas than $750 increased from $265 in 18.50 to $415 
in 1881. The iirodnctii in of the United .states has risen from an average of .30 cents {ler 
capita in 1850 to nearly 51J cents in 18tl0. A tableaccompanies this testimony showing 
the sonrres of this average, income. One of the most encouraging signs of improve¬ 
ment is the evidence of the distrihution of these aggregate earnings among all classes 
of people. (St-12.) 

n. GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

A. The eomniMn HeliOfil ayalcni generully.— 1. Seluxdagi’, uchmlitllendinux, 
etr. —Dr. ILvaius, UniUsl States (tommissioner of I'klncation, snhinits failles showing 
the school age, both permiasihle and compulsory, in the several States of thi* Union; 
also the enrollment and amount expemUsl per cajiitanf pojinlation by the several 
StaU'S. The school agi‘fecognizeil by the United States census is from 5 to 18; but 
in IS of the States the legal age at which [Kirsons aix‘ isirmitted free school attendance 
is from 6 to 21; in (i States, froln 6 to 18; in 11 iStates, from 5 to 21; in 4 States, from 
0 to 211. Many States have li.xeil a shorter |s‘ri(sl for I'lmipnlsory school attendance. 

The actual average attendance indicates what, is actn.ally realized in the matter of 
education in each State. .4. table is snhmitUsI by the witness giving the average and 
the aggregaU' altimdaiice in the si‘ViT.d States. The school year is reftarded as 200 
days, but not allot the States have the schools open for that length of time. Th.i 
total amountof schooling given on an average to eai.h inhabitant of the United States 
by all scliools, public and iirivate, is nearly 5 years of 200 days each. Usually 3 or 
4 months is the extent of the school year m tiie rural districts, and the States that 
have comparatively few cities avenige avinysmall number of ilays in the school 
year. In the South .\llantic division the average, school year is so short that each 
inhabitant n'ceives only 3.05 years’ education, while the North Atlantic division, 
which contains tlie larger cities, is giving to each inhabitant an average of 6.70 years 
of 200 days each. The total mimlH-r of school days for the whole country has been 
grailually increased, owing chiefly 1 .1 the growth of cities and large villages, the con¬ 
struction of railroads, and the incn'asing wealth of the country. The growth of 
villages in the South is an important intlueneo in the lengthening of the school term, 
whicli in that section has increased from an average of 91 days in the year 1870 to an 
average of 108 days in the year ]8f)9. 

The percentage < if school population in the .South from 6 to 18 years of age, is larger 
than in the North; the families are larger and there arc fewer old people. By the 
census of 1880 it was shown that the nuinlKW of children 6 to 13 years of age, inclu¬ 
sive, was 19.45 for eacli 100 inhabitants of the whole Unitiyl Ktates, but in the North 
Atlantic, division only 16,92; in the South Atlantic division 21.37; in the North 
Central division 19.74; in the .South (Vntral division 22.16; and in the Western 
division only 16.13. A similar ratio pivvailed in resiiect to children from 4 to 20 
years of ago in the several sections of the country. The witness thinks that the 
reason the jxircentage of chi Idren is higher in the Southern States than in the Northern 
grows out of the effects of the civil war, the extraordinary strain in physical and 
mental exhaustion and the, worries and disrxmragements attendant on the results 
thereof having caused the percentage of jiersons over 40 years of age to be much 
less than the percentage of jiersons of similar age in the North. (1-6.) 

Dr. Harris submits a table showing the enrollment of pupils in the different States 
in elementary, secondary, and higher institutions of learning. The total number of 
different pupils enrolled in the public schools for the year 1895-99 was over 15,000,000, 
or about 20f per cent of the population. (42-45.) 

2. Companson with other comitriai. —Dr. Hakhis says the United States shows a 
greater rate of increase in population than any other country, and the number of 
persons reaching old age is not so great as in some of the countries of Europe. The 
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result is that the school population from 6 to 18 years is a larger percentage of the 
total population than it is in European countries. In the United States the percent¬ 
age of the population which attends school some ])ortion of the year is 21; in Eng¬ 
land it is about 17; in Germany it is alx>ut 18; and in some divisions, say Saxony, 
20; in Spain, 7^; in Italy, A table of comparative statisturs of education in the 
United States and in foreign (H>untries is Huhinitted. After the Fran<*o-Prussian wai 
France, Spain, ami Italy made a great (effort to bring their children into school. It 
was thought that universal education in Gennany had been a powerful factor in the 
success 01 the German arms. The result is that France now has about 14i pt‘i 
cent of its population in school, whereas Iwfore 1H75 the schools of that country' 
and of the other European couiitries eiirollerl a much smaller proportion of then 
population. (6-8.) 

Mr. WiNTEK, a journalist of Boston, Mass., says that at the time of the civil wa! 
the United Stato.s depended u]x)n Russia’s aid in furnishing the Massachusetls Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, and that the Russian system is carried out in this country t<)-da> 
to a large extent, esiK'cially in railroads, civil engineering, and military schools, 
Euroj)e educates the intelligent few and n^^lects the masses; the United States edu¬ 
cates the masses and l{*aves the intelligent few to g('t their education k.s best they can. 
lie quotes from Brvte’s “American Uoinmonw'ealth:’’ “The public; elementary schoo! 
gives everybody the key of kin>wledge in making reading and writing famifiar, but 
it has no time to tell howto ns(; the key. The education of the massed is a Buiicrficia! 
knowledge.” lii the Ihiited Ktah'S the only class trained for their work are those ir 
the professions, whieli constitute about 5 percent of the pO})ulation. Twenty ihu 
cent are in e.ommercial <i(*cni»at.ions, leaving the remaiiahT in need of indnstriaf and 
scientific training. Tiie salaries ]»aid in commercial and business inirsnitH average ju 
follows: Five per cent at $2,000; 12 iK*r cent at $1,200; 28 })er (;ent at $1,000, and 5( 
per cent at les.s than $1,000 jkm* annum. ((>0, (>7.) 

3. Course uf ulady. —Dr. H aruis says the (tounse of study in thecommon wrluxds ir 

nearly all the; States includes n^ading, writing, urithimdict, grammar, hiMh)ry of the 
Unit^l States, miscellaiuxius lessons in natural scieiicis and a course of lessons ii; 
hygiene, efi{)ocially with reference to intoxi(;ating drinks. The rejiort of the United 
States Commissioner of Education every ytiar contains a table showing the studies ol 
all the secondary jiupiKH, i. e., those in the high schools and in jirivaU^ academies whr 
arc studying Latin, Greek, algi*hra,and geometry. A table is submitted showing tht 
students in certain studies in w*e.ondary schools in 1898-90. (50, 51.) 

4. Thrr tai-books — Ur. 11 muus submits 2 tables showing tliat in 9 Statics free text¬ 
books are provided, and in 10 others the district or town has the option of jmwidinjs 
free text-Uioka for impils within its limits. 

B. JmpromnoU of riirul xoftooh. —Dr. IIarhih say.s that many of the States havt 
recently improved their rural schools. Ohio has done a good deal, following th( 
exampleof Kingsville, in AshtabulaClounty. TlanState lias also passed a law, called tlu 
Boxwell law, which jirovides f<»r w^rtiticaU's of gra^luation Kir pupils in rural schools, 
and makes possible their furtlier e<lucation in high schools at the expense of tht 
State. 

8. Free irnnftportalion of paj/ils. —Dr. Harris says the free transportation of pupik 
to well-grade<l s(!hoolH Ixigan Jess than HI) yearaago, and within the last few yean 
the movement has spread rapidly. A taldc is suhinitUxl showing that in ]4vState5 
free transportation is provi<Ietl to and from the schools, with ci^rtain n^strictions 
Massachusetts led the way in tleveloping tlie distrid system and also in consolida 
tion. An act giving this authority ivas jiassed in 1889. " A table is submitted show 
ing the amounts appropriaUxl for nuhlic-schiM)! transjiortation for the school yean 
from 1888 to 1896 to have increasea from $22,118.38 for the years 1888-89 to $91,136.11 
for the years 1895-96. The movement has extended beyond MasKachuHi'ttB to nearly 
every one of the New England States, and many hundreds of scdiools have l>een con 
solidated, with the most gratifying results. Longer school terms, better teachers 
better grading, beth^r instruction, more interest in the pupils, greater physical com 
fort on the part of the children, and better suijerviwon have resulted. The nev 
plan is never more* expensive than the old one, and is often less expensive. In addi 
tion to the New England States, New Jersey, Ohio, New York, Iowa, Nebraska 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and North and South Dakota have free transportation 
with certain limitations. In most States new legislation will be necessary to brinj 
this about. Consolidation of schools does not necessarily mean that there will b 
only one school in a town or township. It turns practically upon means of cheap, safe 
and easy communication throughout the school ana. At Kingsville, Ohio, where thi 
transportation reached all the pupils, the cost of tuition was reduc^ from $22.75 U 
$12.2o a year for each of the 60 pupils brought to the central school from the outly 
ing districts. 
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Mae^chufiettfi, Ohio, and some other Staten have provided for the transportation 
of pnpils from Hparseiy settled distriete to the large RelKM)ls in villages centrally sit-^ 
uated. It is found that the cost of transportation is more than nia<le up by the 
amount saved in wages of teachers, fewerteaehers lieing able to do better work under 
the new plan than a greater number under the old plan. The children are trans¬ 
port^ in a covered conveyance or omnibus, which goes to the remote imrts of the 
district and takes up the children in tlie morning, conveys them to the school, and 
returns then» to their reHidences in the aftenKX)n. In some parts of Ohio, where the 
plan is Ix^ing tried, the drivers of the omnibuses serve us carriers for the mails 
wtween the farmhouses and the post-offiei's. Dr. Harris thinks there is no rural 
interest of a social natnrethat would Im‘ more advanced by good roads than the e<hi- 
cutional interest. In many phu*es mad improvement is a lu'cessary condition pre¬ 
vious to the betteniKMit of rural sehools. (HJi-JK}.) 

7. Intiiau. sr.lKHih. —Dr, Hakims says there are in tin* United States 24 Indian 
BiihoolK, having 2d2 teaeliers (lltJ mahs and 14dfemales) and .\3(>4 pupils (H,076 
males and 2,2H8 females). Tljc total ex|>enditure for these si^iools approximates 
$ 200 , 000 . 

The defect in the education of the Indian lies in tlu‘ fact that the tribal system (1) 
doe.s not jjermit the rise of combinations large enough to give free develoimieiit to 
pHniuctiye industry, un<l (2) does not jjcnnit the ownership of land in sc'veralty. 
The Iialian hcIjooI at Oarlisle tcaiihi'S the Indian to desire individual owiiershi]) of 
farms and slnips, ainl to spei-ialize his industry. (18,40.) 

B. h4'lu»4»lM ill tlic Noulli. (S<'eaIso J'Jdumtion of the Negrt>, j), lx. ) 

1. yorth (Urulinu.—Mr. Winston, president of the Nortli (tolinaroHegeof Agricul¬ 
ture and M(‘chuni(* Art^ says the sciiool y(‘ar in North Carolina is 71 days. There 
i.'i a tendency to i»roIong the term from year U> Near, an<] the a))i)ro]>nati()n for the 
public Hcliools has been incnaseil l)y each sncci^sivc legislature for tne last 10 or 11 
y(*anj. The school ta\ at jirc.'^ciit is 18 (vnts on <*ach $100 and $1.50 )>oll tax, lM.*HideB 
a lump a|>iimi)rialion by a recent li^gi.dalure of $1(X),IX)0. The most efficient schools 
of tlie StaUi urti those in the towns and small cities which have a sja-cial tax. As 
comiMirefl with the c<»n<iilion 10 or 20 years agN),the standard of e<lucatiou among the 
IKiojilo generally is <k*cidcdly on the iiicma.'^e, ami there is a corresponding increase 
HI responsibility. Tlie facilities for higher education in the 8tate are remarkably 
goo<l, considering (he small amount id‘ money that is apiiropriated fo? that pur]) 08 e. 
The TJniversity <»f Norfli Carolina has un income of not (juite $50,000, and yet grailn- 
atCH from there can secum si-holarshii^ from Harvard, ami afti^rwanls fellowships in 
c<un]»etition with Harvanl men. There are alwmiCOO students in the university. 
There are about a dozen smaller ccdleges in the State, mostly church colleges, most 
of which arc of really iiigh stuiidanl and <lo cre<litable work. Mr. Winston does not 
favor FediM’al aid for th(‘S(‘ d<‘nouiinational colleges. (125-127.) 

2. fSoatli Oirolhia.—Mr. Simi*son, pn'sident of the lioard of trustees of Clcmson Col¬ 
lege, says there is a great iniu'^s of ignorance in South ('arolina, among lioth the 
wliiteaml the colored poiadations. Wlieii the negroes w’ere frwd tliey stejnied out 
of almost abject ignorance ami at omv. bcN'oiiie full-fledged citizens, and the very 
large excess-of negroes over wliiles in Soutli (Carolina seriously endangered the exist¬ 
ence of tlie wliite race. The StaU* tliought the lH‘st course to pursue waa to educate 
the negroes, who were far nioi-e ignorant than the whites, bei^ause the white people 
ha<l had fre<? public to a certain extent before the w’ar, so tlmteven among the 

very poor peojilc tlu>re was w>ii.c smnt-tel•iI^; of education. The State has lieen very 
lii>eral in its efforts to eilncate the negro, and it has lieen a terrilile tax upon it—a 
tax W'hieh lias kejit down the estahlisliineiit of Idgher teehniial institutions. One of 
the arguinentfl against tlie eHtablishinent <»f CleniHoii College was lliat there was so 
much taxation already for coimnon-Hctliool purposes. A large per (^ent of the popu¬ 
lation of South Carolina under 21 years is to-ilay uneducated, quite a large i>ercentage 
being unalile to read and w’rite; many of the jieople have had no opportunity of going 
to flcnool and have no conception of education. In tlie mountain country there is a 
great amount of ignorance among tlie ailultfl. In some sections the white children 
do not attend the public schools, even for the short jicriod of 3 months, because the 
parents do not favor it. The m>gro children really take more kindly to education 
tljan the poor white eliildren. (103,104,106.) 

Mr. IIakrison, a fanner, of Fairview, S. 0., says that under the constitution of 
South Carolina there is a 3-mill property tax and a poll tax levied for the support of 
the common scliools of the State, which can not lie devoted U) any other purpose. 
Every school district in the State also has the privilege of levying an additional tax 
for educational purposes. If a township is too large, its citizens may make applica¬ 
tion to the county educational board for a <livi8ion, which is granted in nearly every 
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instance, so that there is a white and a colored school in each school district. Each 
*Bchool has a board of trustees appointed by the educational board of the county. 
Nearly every town in the State levies an additional school tax for hi«her education. 
The appropriation for higher education in round numbers is about $200,000 for the 
State. There is also a tag tax on fertilizers, amounting to about $ro,000 annually, 
which goes direct to Glem.son College.. With a few exceptions the people of the State 
avail tliemselves of all the opiHirtnnities for education that are afforded. There are 
a few who do not send their children to school, but that class is verv smail. In some 
families where there are a nuinlier of children, perhaps 3 or 4, will go to school one- 
year and till! others the next year. The schools ought to run 8 or H montlis, whereas 
they run only H or 4 months in the year. The school system is not what it ought to 
be. Imt is perlm|>s as good as the State (!an afford. (108,109.) 

Mr. Harrison says more'than three-fourths of the schtsil of Soutii (.larolina is 
jaid by the white race. The amount appropriatixl isdivideil per (a]>ita among all the 
children. The enrolled attendance of one year is the Isisis of the api>ropriatiou for 
the following year. The coloreil jsipulation in the schools is in the projmrtion of 
alsmt 4 tf> 0. (110.) 

Mr. Harrison says that Citadel Academy is the only place in South Canilina where 
a boy can get a free education. The institution is sujiiKirted by the Stale, and the 
pu]>ilB are boarded, clothetl, and have free tuition. It is a business education with a 
military feature. The State appropriates money enough to supiioft 2 Iwneficiary 
scholars from each county, ami thei’e are also students there who pay. (110.) 

This witness also says tliat tbeic are jirivate schools in the State which are, of course, 
subject U> the public schools. For instance, afU^r the public schools have continued 
several months in tlie year the patrons of the sch(K)l will arrange to continue the 
school for a longer jieriiKl and will raise the necessary funds for that purjxise. (110.) 

Dnummiifiinml M-ltimh. —Mr. Harrison says that almost everv denomination has 
high schools in South Carolina; there an. more for women than for men. He thinks 
tliat so fur as literary institutions are concerned the .State of .South Carolina is amply 
supplied, but believes slie is deficient in common Bch<x)lB and in the industrial and 
manual-training schools. (110, 111.) 

Mr. Mii.LEit, the iiri'sident of the Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricultural and 
Mechanical ColUge of Koutli Ca-olina, testities that South Carolina is taxe<l as much 
as it sliould bo in ijroporlion to its iu(a>me,but the taxation does not yield enough to 
support the scliools in a jjrojier way. In the towns and cities both the white and 
colored children arc fairly jirovideu with houses and school appliances, but in the 
country districts the school system is more or less of a makeshift, esjjecially so far as 
the negro chihlren arc concerned. No complaint can be made against Soutli Caro¬ 
lina BO far as aiiiiropriatlng money for negro education is concerned. About one- 
ninth of tlie taxes tif tlie State are iiaid by tlie negro race, and that race is largely in 
the majority in the State. For all State purjioses outside of education tliere is a levy 
of 5 mills, and for educational purposes there isa levy of 3 mills and a poll tax of $1 
for each adult male below .lO years of age, so that pra<4ieal)y half tlie State taxation 
of South Carolina goes to tlie eommoii-sehool educational system. This sctiool fund 
is prorated to each school district on tlie attendance of the iirevious yiar. After the 
prorating is made it liecoiires a conimoii fund of the district and then tlie identity as 
to race is lost, tlie use of the money depending entirely on the class, ability, and 
conceptions of tlie trustees; Iieiice the conditions in one township in the State may 
lie entirely different from those in other townships. In Charleston and two or three 
other cities there is very little differenee In (he pay of the negro and white teachers, 
but in the country districts tiic negro teaehers receive only about one-half the salary 
of the white maetiers. In Charleston ail the teaeliers in the ixilored schools except 
6 are wliite; in the Ixiys’ schools outside of Spartanburg and Greenville both races 
are employed. If tlie schools over the State were on the same scale of elevation as 
in Charleston, no assistance would he needed. (117, 118.) 

Mr. Miller testifies that up to 1840, out of a possible senool population of 120,000 
white children in South Carolina, not over 13,000 attended the free schools. Up 
to I860, out of a possible school |xipulation of 160,000 whites, not over 30,000 
attended tlie free scnools. Prior to 1860 facilities were not offered tlie poor w hites 
to educate tliemselves. The sclioolhouses were practically all in the towns. The 
man of property and means in those days educated his ctuldren mostly abroad, but 
the poor man, who had to compete with slave labor, had no opportunity to educate 
his children at ail. The great mass of the negroes were almost wholly ignorant, and 
had to be kept so if slavery was to exist. Tlie war wiped out the school system of 
the State, and when it was reorganized there was perhaps greater illiteracy than 
Ixifore the war. Mr. Miller estimates the school population of n^poee at the present 
time at not less than 300,000. (118,119.) 
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Mr. Simpson Mys South Carolina appropriates for public schools about $1,000,000 
every year, which is divided per capita between the white and black children; there 
being a large excess of colored children, that race gets tlie larger part of the appro¬ 
priation. He thinks the public schools that are supported by this appropriation 
are kept open 3 or 4 months in the year. The State is exceedingly poor and is 
doing the best it <an. Almost every community of any importance iii the State has 
a gracled school and special taxation to support it. The little which the State pays 
for higher education is a mere bagatelle, and would not extend the term of tlio com¬ 
mon schools more than a week or two if devoted to that purpose. The scliool term 
ought to last 8 or 9 months; the 3 months’ schooling is a mere smattering and not 
real wlucation. The universal demand is for a longer school year. The system does 
not extend far enough and the inoneY is lacking to establish high schools. In most 
of the towns, and in some of the country districts, a special tax is levied for liigher 
education, but the (leople are too poor in many of the other jilaces to jiay such a tax. 
Of all the expenditures of the State, more than one-half, anil perhajis tnreo-fourths, 
goes to the public schools. The public-school system is Is’ing improved and is work¬ 
ing out good results. (103,104,106.) 

3. Getyrtfia .—Professor Dir Bois, of Atlanta University, testifies that the money for 
the public schools in Georgia is raised by local taxation, a poll tax, ftnd a nuinlier of 
sjiecial taxes, such as the taxes on liipior licenses, half of the rental from the Western 
and Atlantic llailrood, which is owned by the State, and the inspection fax on fer¬ 
tilizers. The fund is divideil among the counties in accordance with, the amount of 
direct taxation •whiih tliey pay. Very little lo<>al taxation is adilcd except in the 
cities. The schools are eontnilied locally by a county school commisaioner. There 
are also county tioards of tnisfces and loial tnistees. The power over education is in 
the hands of the haal elective board. Sometimes there are coloreil representatives 
on the board and sometimes not. 

Professor l)it Llois doubts whether there has lieen any im])rnvemeiit iluring the 
last ileiade in the condition and standing of the white public schools in Georgia, 
but he says they are better than the negro schools. They do not compare at all with 
the public BchiKils of New England. Among the wealtl’iy white people there are a 
number of jirivate scliools. The girls go to women’s colleges and, the lioys to the 
denomiiiatioiial schools and the State university. Some of them go North for their 
eilucation. 

There is always difriculty about county superintendents because of the small pay 
thev receive, and this soiiietinies results in hiring teachers who will contribute part 
of their salaries either to the superintendents or to soiiieone else in order to get places, 
with the result that a iioor class of teachers is often employed. (Uil, 173, 174.) 

Duugherlij Cmntit .—Professor Du Bois testifies that in Dougherty Gouiity about 78 
per cent of all persons 10 years of age and over are illiterate—that is, they either can 
nut read or write or can read so little as to amount to nothing, 'flie percentage of 
illiterates under the ^e of 20 is alsmt 60 per ixint. This increased literacy between 
the ages of 10 ami 20 is attributed to the common schools of Dougherty County, which, 
although very jioor, have some goisl features. There is no schoolhouse in the whole 
county that yaii compare with the very worst schonlhoiise in New England. The 
liest one that Professor Du Bois ever saw in the county was a lioard house eijuipped 
with rude liencheB, without desks, no sort of fufniture except a blackboard and three 
boards jiiit together for the teaclier’s desk, and only a hole in the side of the wall 
for a window. Most of the Bchoolhouses were either old log huts or negni churches. 

There is less illiteracy in the town of Albany, the county seat of the county, than 
in the country districts. There are some goml teachers in Albany. The American 
Missionary Association started an academy there some 20 years ago, and its influence 
has Ixien beneficial. It is now entirely mider colored teachers, nearly all of whom 
are collide graduates. The attendance amounts to 200 or 300. The public school is 
not quite so good, and the teaclierw are not paid so well as in the aiademv. (161, 
172, 173.) 

4. Taco*.—Bisho]) Gkant says that the conditions in all the Southern States 
where slavery formerly existed are practically the same, but the educational facili¬ 
ties of Texas are perhaps lietter tlmn in any other of the Southern States, the school 
fund being larger. (144, 145.) 

5. DeficKneies of Southern editcnfion.— Dr. Daunky thinks that the South has at last 
come to recognize the deficiencies of her educational system and the one-sidedness of 
her schools. The recent ^tation for technical education grows out of the desire of 
the people to work up their own resources. Dr. Dabney fears, however, that there 
is danger of taking too narrow a view of the subject, and thinks that more attention 
should be paid to the common school systein than heretofore. One of the difficulties 
with the system of education in the South has been that most of the thought has 
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been given to higlier education and too little to the education of all the people in tlie 
common schoolB. The institutiona of higher education in the South are not attended 
an largely an thoae of other Ktatee, hecauHi> tlie Southern Statea have too few public 
schools to BUjjport. them. Another fault witli the education of to-day is that the 
graduates are not fitted for the aetnal business affairs of life. So long as the. gradu¬ 
ates arc fit for nothing hut l«)okkeeping, typewriting, and newspaper reporting, and 
are positively discpialified for business or inaimfacturing, there is something wrong 
in the system. The common school education should lay a foundation nisni which 
one could build any ordinary profe.ssion. It should give a broad basis to make an 
intelligent artisan as weii as a lHM>kkeei»er. Teeiinit-ai edncatiim is important, hut 
universal public education is more important. Manual training and scientific 
branches should be i>ut into high schools, wliere tlie cliildren can liave an ojiportu- 
nity lor broad training. If gnater prodiietivity is the aim, there must lie lietUT com¬ 
mon scbuols. (11)2,193.) 

6. IMikv of pnMic»c)i(u)hi. —Professor Du Bois, of Atlanta University, tiiinks there 
is a dislike of tlie public school system among the best jieople of ttie iSontli. Tliey 
do not tliink tlie poor wliites ought not to be eslucated, Imt they liave their doubts 
as to wlietber the public school system is the best metliod of giving the child an 
education. (173, 174.) 

7. ('ompulxorii r.ihufiUon. —Mr. Winston favors eompiilsory education in Nortli 
Carolina. It would he tlie greati-st lever in the improvement of tlieSoutli. It will 
render llie poorer class of peoiilc dLscontenttsl witli llieir present lot, and fliereliy 
spur them lo renewed endeavors for material imjirovemeiil, and will increase wants 
and desires, and thus stimulate their intellectual activities and make tlieiii eajiable ol 
doing more and better 1 liiiigs. As an economical measure eomiailsory education, and 
also as niueli indnslrial and ti’c.hiiical education as jsiasible, are desirable. Drawing, 
designing, eaipontering, etc., slioiilil lie put info the public scliool system. (127.) 

Mr. Il.MiKisoN favors eoiiiptilsory education iiji lo the point of reijiiiriiig a child to 
re^ and write, luitiio further. (116.) 

Mr. iSnupHoN says he iloes not think the educational system of Soiitli Carolina lias 
reached such a slate of jierfoction as would warrant a compulsory school law. Siicti 
a law might he enacted to apply to tlietowiisaiid not to llie rural districts, Init it would 
be a speeial law, anil Mr. Sinipsi.in ilonbts if it would he constifiitioiial. Tlie scliools 
are so located tliat it would 1 k‘ iiieonveiiieiit for a gr<*at many children in the country 
to attend them, and it would he a terrible lianlsiiip to rei|iiire tliein lo go to school 
unless the districts were so divided up that the schools would heconveiiieiit. (106.) 

C. SeC4Midary and lilichor cduralioii. (Wee also, as to eonditions in the 
Wouth, section B.)—I. High xchnoh. —Dr. Hahuis calls attention to a’significant 
increase of high scliools in the United States.frcmi 2,626 9 years ago to .5,31.6 at the 
present time. Natural pliilosopliy and ehemisfry form a large ])art of the secondary 
course of study. Natural philosophy enables the piijiil to iiiiderstaiid the nature of 
force and the coiihiriictioii of macliines which turn force to useful iiiirpo,seB. (Hi.) 

2. Colleges. —Dr. Hahius testifies that in the 2.5 years la'tweeii 1H72 and 1897 the 
numlier of students in the colleges alone, oiiiitting profes.sionul and technical stu¬ 
dents, increased from 580 in 1,000,000 to 1,201 in 1,000,000, and tlie numla'r of col¬ 
lege students pursuing special investigations increased 25 fold. A table is snlimitted 
showing the increase from year to ynir. (40, 41.) 

3. Hipher edamtion of wometi. —Dr. H arris testifies tliat the wliication of women in 
institutions of higher learning has lieeii revolutionized in tlie last 25 years. .V table 
is snlimitted sliowing tiie women students in eelleges and seminaries for the years 1874 
te 1899, wliieh shows an increase of from 14,768 to 37,505. The higher education of 
women has tended te di.sj>laee men in certain eiiiploymeiits. Women are taking up 
their quota of clerkships, and out of 403,333 teachers in the public scliools only 32.6 
per cent are males. (45,46.) 

4. Scientijic niid leelmiciil cducjaioii .— Dr. Darnkv says the old-time college was 
unsurpassed in giving men cliaracter and elassiial culture, but deficient in that it did 
not qualify all its students for all the work of life. The great defect was that it had 
no training for young men who liarl no taste for the elassies, literature, or philosophy, 
and were not fitted for the higher walks of professional life. About 1870 the neces¬ 
sity for reform in the system of education became manifest to scholars all over the 
world. The moveiiieiit for scientific and technical education was world-wide, and 
the changes made in college education in the South were in harmony with the trend 
of modem thought and industrial development the world over. It was an auspicious 
time for such a change in tlie South, following so closely upon the end of the civil 
war. The South commenced to appreciate about that time the almost boundless 
material resources whieli she jiossesses, and set bravely to work to build up her waste 
places and win back the wealth of which she had b^u deprived by the war. In 
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order to utilize the resources of the South it hecame necessary to give Southern boys 
an opportunity to secure a scientific and technical education. As a resultof all tliese 
considerations there has been a wonderful development in scientific and technical 
bdueatiou in tbe South. (197.) 

D. Proposed Federal aid.—1. Fhrmmimm nrhonk.—Mr. Mh.lrr says that 
on account of the impoverished condition of Soutli (’arolina, and because of the great 
nunilxT of ignorant citizens, it is inipossilile to give tlieni any sort, of an education 
with the money availalile. He argues strongly for Federal sid fortht‘ public schools, 
and refers to tlie efforts of Senator Blair in the Fifty-first Congress to that end. Bet¬ 
ter citizenship will lienefitthe General (ioveruinent, and if the Stahi is too poor to 
furnish the means for education it then laa'onies tlie duty of tlie Federal (loyem- 
inent to give its assistance. While there is no precedent for sucii aiii, tliere is no 
other case in which such justifiable demands for making a precedent exist. It is the 
duty of the Government, whenever the jieopic are impoverished and unable to 
enlighten thcm.selvi's, to furnish tlu' means to (silicate them, and if the Federal Gov- 
ernment lends its a.ssistance in this case the South will not only lie in a condition to 
help itself in a short time, hut will also be of general assistance to the entire country. 
(llH-120.) 

Professor Du Bois thinks the National I ioverninent ought to do something for com¬ 
mon school education in the .South, esi»‘cially for negroes, and he recommends a hill 
modeled on the, Blair hill. He suggests that an appropriation ought to he made in 
jiro|)ortinn to illiteracy in the various States, the N^ational Governineiit merely sup¬ 
plementing local efforts. Ht‘ would make the law eipially apjilicablc to all, so that 
some white schools would get the lieuelit of the liovernment’s aid. (174,175.) 

Professor WuiouT hcli(>vi>s that tiic National Government aiiould come to the aid 
of the Southern Stales in helping to educate the illiterate, esjieeially Ha- negroes, 
lie believes that all the .Southern States arc cNyiending and liavo exjiendcil as much 
monev in aid of cdiicataai as they can affonl. The scmtimmit of the .Southern >State,B 
is largely in favor of a measureon the lines of the lilairhill. In the .State of Georgia 
lie does not think there arc over one dozen schoolhouses fur colored people, in the 
country, espis'ially, that were built forseliool piiqioses. (203, 2f)t>, 207, 210.) 

Mr. Winston favors an approjiriation from tb General (iovernment in aid of tex¬ 
tile and manual sciiools, and also in aid . f tla* (’ommon sehools of ids State. Ho was 
in sympattii wilb tlm Blair liill. Tlie pnlilie si iiools liave not lieen developed in the 
South to tliii point of eflieieney, and are not ardently sniiportcd either by the edu¬ 
cated or iiv the imedni'ated people. Agitation has gradually piiBlied them forward, 
fhongh soinewhat slowly. His reasons for asking I'lsieral aid are two: (1) Becanae 
of the unnsual impoverishment of tlie .South tiy the war, and tlie burdens resulting 
therefrom; and (2) liecause it would result in tlie improvement of citizenship. 
'Tliere is no reason in the nature of things why education sliould be any more a State 
function than a national finiction. Tliere 'should iie a national miiversity, for 
instance, at Washington, and there sliould lie some system arranged whereby the 
United Slates would liclp the weaker siM-tion or .Stales in jiulling up to the general 
national levc-1 of education, just as tlie State is now helping tlie weaker counties to 
pull up to the general level. National aid might lie given in the form of subsidies 
to normal sehools for teeimieal and industrial (Hltication. The supply of education 
for tlie )irofesBions other than teai’hing is already ample. (12(), 127.) 

Bislioji Dkhuick says it is a liopefiil sign that tiiose who some years ago opposed 
negro education now favor it. He thinks the South would be very mneh better off 
if the nation would adopt ex-Seiiator Blair’s bill, or some like measure. The South 
has (lone remarkably well since the war in the matter of negro education, but her 
r(‘sourees are not sufficient for this piiriKise. If Congress would pass a national 
educational bill, appropriating money for ediumtional interests, and the negro should 
receive his sliare, it would ie verv iiiiieli letter for everybociy concerned. In the 
Southern .States tiiore are only from 3 to (i iiioiittis’ scliooling in a year. (1,57, 1.58,) 
Mr. Saltkk desires legislation jiroviding for national aid to the South for educational 
purposes, esiiecially for higher industrial edu(aliou. (154.) 

M r. SiMPso.N says that South Carolina lias been as liberal as possible with her limited 
resources. There is a very good feeling tietween all the institutions that receive 
State ai(l, but all of them need additional aid, which must come either from private 
donation or from the Federal Government. A great deal of money is needed for 
Clemson College; its capacity ought to be doubled, and the textile department is 
going to bo costly. (102,104,106,107.) 

2. Fttr indiLstnaX education. —Mr. Beaty thinks the United States Government 
ought to recognize it as a duty to establish and maintain manual and textile schools, 
especially in tlie States of the South, wliere. there is a large ignomnt population, 
and where the means or facalities for education are meager. There ought to be one 
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advanced textile school in each State, and several other such schools of alower(trade. 
(99.) 

Mr. Harbison thinks the United States Government could very profitably give a 
liberal support to Clemson College or to any other school of a like character. He 
believes that all American prooucta should be iiiaimfaiturcd in this country, and 
that if the technical schools were accorded sufficient support they would be of great 
benefit to the entire country. It would pay the Unitecl States to put money enough 
inb) these technical schools, with proper safeguards, to make them firet-class inrtitu- 
tions, where every Iwy, whether rich or |)oor, could get the eduration he desired. 
South Carolina is appropriating as much money as she can afford for educational 
purposes, (’ommon schools ani more in mied of funds than any other institutions. 
In the rural coinnumities the neglect in education is not caused by the lack of appre¬ 
ciation of the need of it, but by the depression which has existed in the South for a 
good many years. The raw material produ<*d in the South has Ix'en worth, until 
re<»ntly, little atrove the cost of poKluction, with the result that the jreople have 
l)een redmed to very great straits. (109.) 

Mr. M 11 .LER argues that the Federal Government should come to the aid of the 
manual training schools of the South. In the cotton factories there is needed a sHj>- 
ply of skilled o()eratives, and the Government ought to assist in educating the young 
men, so as to enable that serdion of the country to comiiete with other markets. 

Every Hdditinmd wheel in the way of maiiufacturina that is sUirlert up nr caused lo turn enhances 
the wealth nf the Govemment.; but. if these whecla are starUai in incomjxdent hands the thing col¬ 
lapses and the Government In the end Is the sufferer. 

The United States Govermmmt ought to tnrn over to the States the fund now in 
ttie Treasury due to dead negro soldiers, whose identity lias never been established, 
and never will lie cstahlished, forfheeHtablishnicnt and (‘quipping of textile training 
schools. Tliat. fund is quite large, and it should he i>roruted among the States in 
proportion to the nuinlKtr of soldiers from each State who have not Ixrcn identified. 
( 120 , 121 .) 


m. TECHNICAL AND INDUSTBIAL EDUCATION. 

A. ftcncrul dlscufiNlon. —1. /irxmiW/iVy.—Mr. Winter, apmmulist, of Uoston, 
Maw., fielieves in ajrplying technical edtication to every pursuit. He Ix'Iicves the 
United Sttites Government should assuni'e the responsibility of such education. The 
United States is taking on the character of a world empire. It is assuming new 
responsibilities, and the standuni of edtication needs to lie changeii to meet the 
changed conditions. Up to the beginning of the nineteenth century education was 
practically in the hands of the theologians and philosopliors. Teclinology dcvclojjed 
first among tlie profes.si()nH of law, theology,.and medicine, and it is only within the 
last 60 years that it has reached commerce and the trades. Napoleon was the first 
to appreciate tht- idea of national resixtiisihility for technical etlucation. The Uni¬ 
versity of Paris, France, lias a laboratory attached to every professor’s chair. 

The United States (ioveninient should establish a university at AVashiugton. 
There is at present in the United States no national recognition of any educational 
responsibility except in the case of the Indian. Technical edmatioii succeeds in 
Europe because the Government furnishes it. The United States Government, 
especially for the consular service, needs a technical school, which no one but the 
Government can furnish. It would he tietter to bring the technically educated Kuro- 
liean professors to tins country tlrnn to send the American hoy abroad to seciire a 
technical education, often at the expe.iise i.if patriotism. (66,67.) 

Mr. Winter says that New England is being educated by 11,000 women teachers, 
who can not 811(1 should not lie held responsible for technical education. What is 
true of New England is true of every otlier section of tlie United States. The native 
New Englander is becoming a wealth distributer instead of a wealth creator, because 
of a lack of tecfiniciil education, and is being supplanted by the thrifty foreigner. 
“New England is already tlie producer of iniluetrial mins. Her textile supremacy 
has (lemrted.” (67,68.) 

Mr. Beaty, quoting from Mr. A. F. Barker, headmaster of the textile department 
of the Bradford (England) Technical College, says the three stages of educa¬ 
tion are, first, the home life; second, the school and college life; and third, the com¬ 
munal life. The home, school, and college life do but prepare for the practical 
everyday life of the world, which is really the training college .of life. Tiie gruRt 
work for industrial education is the raising of industries into practical sciences, vmich 
shall call forth the energies and capabilities of the best of our industrial population. 
The value of industrial Mucation as a direct preparation for earning one’s daily bread 
most not be overiooked. The first principles of technical training are system, accu¬ 
racy, and faimeea. In tke case of a mechanical student, he is taught to use Ae 
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pro^r tools or madiine for each kind of work, and is also tauj’ht the theory of enm- 
neering of the kind he may be studying, together with the fundamental principles 
of the machines used. Tne technically trained man is enabled to differentiate 
between the important and the unimportant, and to understand new machines that 
may come under his attention. He thus has an immense advantage over the man 
not so thoroughly equipped. Industrial schools develop the scientific side of the 
trade or business with which they are connected, and are the workingman’s best 
friend. Many of those who are now filling good positions as railroad engineers, 
bridge constructoiSj shipliuilders, etc., would probably lie laborers at small wages if 
it were not for the industrial education they have received. Many of tlie gi^uafes 
of Clemson College, fiouth Carolina, for example, are now occupying positions of 
responsibility and commanding high salaries, not liecause they are more brainy than 
others around them, bnt liecause they have had that technical training which lias 
fitted them for such positions. (9S, 97.) 

Mr. Hamuson thinks it would not be good jiolicy to inaugurate a system of technical 
training in the common schools, because if special lines were liegun and followed out 
prior to tlie time the pupil readies 1.1 or 16 years of age he would lie obligeil to leave 
off the general studies, which are really necessary as a foundation for all education. 
The Bjiecial courses, in his opinion, ongiit to be taken up after the pupil leaves the 
common schools. (111.) 

Dr. Hinuis maintains that while general education is jairliaps mifiicient for the 
masses of tlie jieople, there should he enough industrial scbools to enable any person 
in the community to learn all that a school can teach regarding the main industry of 
Ids community. 

Dr. Harris does not think tlie apprentice system best for learninga tnuie. In many 
of the arts the school gives a lietter instruction. The complaint against tlie ajipren- 
tice system is that tlie employer naturally wishes to get as much as lie can out of the 
apprentice, and keep him as long as he can in his service, and he therefore holds hack 
from tlie pupil a knowledge of the higher secrets of tlie trade. Often the appren¬ 
tice is not helped at all to acquire the highest skill. In a scliool the idea is entirely 
different, and the pupils are.taughtasraiiidly as their capacity will permit. Between 
1870 and 1890 the elasses of labor which rojuire more directive power and more skill 
increased very much faster than the iKipulatioii. Draftsmen and inventors iiicrea^d 
fourfokh I'lieinisls and metallurgists Increased tbri'efold; journalists doulded; prints 
ors, eotniiositors, and litliograjihers nearly donhied, wliile the men of ail work 
decreased greatly, and the specialized workers in iron and steel increased from 
14 in a lliottsand to 21 in u thousand. Many other skilled trades practically doubled 
their iiuinlxirs. (40.) 

Dr. Harris says that there has been great activity in the aiioptioii of new indus¬ 
tries in the United States, especially since tlie Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 
Russia, in her exhibit at that exiibsition, showed what could be done in the way of 
reducing the elements of trades to a teachable form. It is much less expensive Ixith 
for tlie teacher and tlie learner to have tlie elements of industries taught in progress¬ 
ive lessons to classes than by the so-ealled apprentiixi system. After tlie Crimean 
war the Russian tiovemment liecame aware that there were more people producing 
raw material-in that country, esjiecially in tlie form of agricultural products, in pro- 
[Kirtion to the population, and a smaller r^tio engaged in manufacturing and 
commerce, than m any other country in Europe; and tlie nation introduced skilled 
worlonen into the villages and cities of Ktissia from the west of Europe, together 
with school shops for the training of skilled labor, with the result that Russia 
has inereas^ very materially her annual pnsluct. A nation that depends entirely 
upon agriculture, even if it is a fertile country, will not lie a wealthy country. (8,9. ) 

2. Mmntageg nhimn hi/ Germnn exper'uTin-.—M.T. Wintbh says that the Herman 
Government has done more in the way of applying technical education to every pur¬ 
suit than any other nation in the world. It is admitted in Great Britain to-day that 
that country is m danger of being supplanted by Germany on account of her devo¬ 
tion to technical aducatioii. In the German army a man is trmned in everything, 
even down to shcidhg a horse. “They take a man and make the most of him.” 
Tliat is the German idea of the “ fatherland.” Germans who come to this country 
are above the average immigrants. They are well educated and carefully trained. 
Their superiority is wholly attributahle to the superior education given them by the 
'State. The United States has much to learn from Europe in this particular. Ger¬ 
many believes that the world’s industrial supremacy is within her grasp. She do« 
not rely upon an abstract theory of protection or free trade, but educates her citi¬ 
zens in commercial supremacy. (66,67,88.) 

Mr. Beaty, professor in Ciemson College, South Carolina, says the Germans ar* 
probably the most progressive and practical nation of the world, and have broughi 
about some wonderful results by working the theorist and the practical man side b) 
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side. Gennany. witli her great population and insufficient IflAl’, Jias to import raw 
materials, inchicling alxjut 1,000,000 tons of coal per year, hesijdes quantities of food 
stuffs to sustain her })eopIc. Yet laboring under thesegreatdisadvantages she stands 
second in the list of nations of the world in trade, largely by reason qf^the fact of her 
industrial education. Any induHtrv will seek that nation which has tho special 
knowledge l>c8t suited to it. A <«lef>rat^l German chemist, Herinsdorf, was the first 
to discover the process to make an alwolntofast black. The Germans have ^so shown 
us how to increase the value of raw materials by increasing and utilizing their by¬ 
products. For instance, they increase tlie value of coal tar by manufacturing jdiena- 
cetin, thereby multiplying the vahu* of the raw materials some ten thousand times. 
In almost every town of this coimtry various articles of mamifactnn* are found 
stamped ‘‘ Made in Germany/* The demand for these articles shows their superior¬ 
ity, What Germany has done Aiiieri<‘a can do, l)ecause the American nation is 
equally eiieiyetic and her natural resources are much greater. (95,97,98.) 

Dr. Harris savs that (rerniany is the ijiost remarkable example to be found of a 
sudden increase hi nroduction. In 1870 Germany produced about 26 cents per day for 
each inhabitant, lly diversifying the industries and raising at home what had fi>r- 
hierly been [mrchased almiad, the ])r<Mlnctive power per capita lias increased about 
10 cents a day in tlie last 80 years. One of the chict industries is the pro<luction of 
sugar from be<‘t.‘^. Germany ascertaine<l tliat she waM using much less sugar js'r 
inhabitant than many otiier countries, although being a northern C(|iintry her inhab¬ 
itants needed the carbon which sugar (‘ontains. She thereupon began to raise Ivets, 
im])roving the method of culture, and t<» maimfa<'tur(‘ her own sugar, with the result 
that there has been a revolution ill tlie jiroduetion of sugar. Formerly sugar cane 
furnished nearly all the sugar; now the annual product of cane sugar is 4,5(X),000 
tons, while the beet sugar of the world amounts to 5,500,000 tons. (13.) 

3. Nature', of infilrttrfiou.~-lh'. Dabnky says a coinpleto system of technical schools 
comprehends the following: 

1. A synUiiu of tnido.schools, in whlrh for the UufiliiK iirtH. 

2. Polylecliuic nehnol.s, in uiiiuh iiistrurtion in tho iipnlioil soioiiocs nna toohmoiii nr pn)/cKHh>jiHl 
training art* nfforu<i morn uUvuncoiJ Httidonts. 

.S. ini«tiU]1osn( lochimlngy ordoimrtnivnt.-iof soionoo in univorsitio.H. ill whioh tlio liighcHl profes¬ 
sional infitruutiem in tho (i|>])I!o(l soionot's is pmvidiHl. 0%.) 

4. Ki'lxthig iwlnnfrud oud mwtud-lro 'mhig uchimh. —Dr. Harris testifies that manual 
training has been introduce<l lo some extent into our publitt schools, and quite a num¬ 
ber of remarkable schools have bmi foun(I(»d indiffcnuit [lartsof the country to toach 
industries. These P|)ecial schools ixw taking the pla(‘e of the shifth^as methods of 
apprenticeship. The schtsd differs from appi'enticeshi]» liv layingn solid basis in sci¬ 
ence and arithiiietic. It enables the piijiil t<i uiulerstand tia* machine ami tojnventa 
better one if needed. There arc at present 125 industrial schools in tlic country, whereas 
10 yeare ago there were only 18. The witricss submits a table showing the niimbor 
of cities of 8,000 population and over in each State in which manual tnmiing wa« 
given in the public schools for the years 1890,1894,1898, and 1899. Manual training 
was rec^ommended forthe stmlentsof the University of \'irginiabyThorii«i Jefferson, 
and Benjamin Franklin included it in his plan for an academy at fiilladelphia. 
About 1830 the idea was actively put forth, but it was not until after tlic Gentennial 
Exposition in 1876 tiiat the present system of niamial training was put into effect in 
tliia country. Strong opposition was inad(‘among school men foratime, but manual 
training has steadily grown in jsipularity and a i^onstantly improved method has 
resulted. In 1899 manual training was an essential feature in the public-mthool 
course of 170^cities. 1 n 350 institutions other than city schools tlmre Is tiifningwhich 
partakes more or less of tfie nature of manual training. These matitqtions embrace 
almost every class known to American cdimation, and the manual h'atnres vary from 
the purely educational manual training t<i the diriHit trade instruction of the appren- 

* tice scliools. In many cawis the legislaturcB have taken cognizance of the movement. 
Massachusetts requires every city of 200,000 inhabitants to mallStain high-school 
manual-traininf? courses approved by the State board of educati on Maine authorizes 
aoy city or town.to provide instruction in industrial or metshaniBI drawing to pupils 
over IS^ears of a^e. Industrial training is authorized by gtteral laws in Connecti¬ 
cut, Georma, Indiana, New Jersey, New York, Utah, Wisconsin, Wytiming, and the 
District 01 Columbia. Detailed tables are submitted by the witness showiilg the 
cities in which manual training other than drawing was given in the public sclioola 
ip 1898-99, and describing the courses. More than 40 of the 101 manual-tra|^ing 
schools in the United States menti^m^ in the tabic referred to are of high-schoolfif!^e. 
(16-33.) ‘ \ 

Dr. Harris says the manual-training.fichool as it exists to-day is in an exTOrimental 
stage. It is important, but it has not solved all the problems, nor'has it snown.^hat 
the French an'd Belgian, systems of special industrial schools is not preferable. The 
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most fibvioUB reaiSoi in behalf of the maniial-training school is that this is an age of 
machinery, and it is well to have each individual Know something about all the 
industries in which machinery is used. (61.) 

M r. TnoMAg E. Millkh thinks manual training should not be established in the 
public schools in the country, but that every citj; graded school, both white and 
black, should liave a ma^lual training department, if possible. (IIH.) 

Professor Kobehts, of Coniell TTniversity, says manual training should be b(«un 
in the public schools as soon as the child shows constructive instincts. A student 
trained to use. his hands will acquire the higlier education far more rapidly than one 
not so trained, and the higher education will of far more value to him if he can 
synij>athizc with and appreciate manual workers. Professor Rolsjrts would not make 
manual traiinng a hard and fast systcin, but would give opportunity for orig- 
inalitv. (226.) 

6. h'red of tmcjiers. —Dr. IlAnms says the importance of good teachers in the 
teaching of iniiustries can not lie overestimated. At present there are few teaiihers 
who can teach the arts and trades as well as the great mass of teachers can teach the 
ordinary English branches. (40.) 

B. ilonditlons und needs In the Nouth. —(See also Education of (he Ergro, 
p. i,x). —Dr. Dabney, jiresident of the University of Tennessee, says that the most 
interesting fact in the recent history of the South is the rapid development of schools 
of silence and technology. The rejsirt. of the United States Bureau of Education for 
1808-99 shows that out of 1,62 colleges and universities of a general character in the 
South, including Maryland and Missouri, Hi have extensive technical departments. 
In addition to this, counting those for ixilored students, there are 28 agricultural and 
mechanical colleges; .'t State schisilsof technology or mining, separate from these col¬ 
leges; (i local teclinical schools, and 3 seiiarate military academies—making a total of 
192 schools in those States giving instruction in science or technology. None of these 
except the military schools existisl prior to 1866. The Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
the Miller Manual Training School of Albennarle, the engineering dejiartment of the 
ihiiversity of Tennessee, and the (ieorgia School of Technology are splendid repre¬ 
sentatives of this class of institutions. (197.) 

There is no difliculty, says the witness, in ai-i'ounting for the early indiffenmee of 
the Southern pi'ojile to science and technology. A young js-ople afwais view their 
raw mah'rial as their cliii’f source of wealth. When they iH'come older they discover 
that it is not uiion natural wealth alone, bnt upon the culture of the scientitic intel¬ 
lect tliat|iermauent prosiwrity deiiends. The acquisition of wealth must ]>recedethe 
cultivation of science. Techniial skill is needisl to utilize the raw material to the 
best advantage, and iu tlie history of every nation the time comes when it must 
educate its [s-ople in science and train them in manufactures and industry. The 
higher scientitic education is the forerunner of higher jirosperity, and the nation which 
fails to develop the intellectual faculty for nrndttetion must degenerate. (196,196.) 

Mr. KaJiiAltn W. Simiihon, president of the board of trustees of Clemson College, 
South Garelina, testifies that liefore the war labor was not considered resixictable in 
South Carolina, inasmuch as it was aasociated with slavery. A young man would 
not go into a business of any kind in which labor was required. That false pride 
continued Until long after the war. One of the principal objects sought to Ixi accom¬ 
plished liy a system of industrial education in South Carolina was to break down this 
prejudice’and make labor respectable and profitable. That was the object in mind 
in establishing Clemson College. (101.) 

Mr. Simpson regards inantial and textile eilucation as of the greatest necessity for 
the Southern people. They [larticularly need it liecause they have never had any¬ 
thing of the kind. The opportunities for the development of manufacturing 
resources are untold. What is needed in South Carolina to meet the necessities is 
high .scliiKils, which are a link lietween the colleges and the common schools. The 
Ixiys in the country have, no faciliUes but the coniinoii bcIickiI, and ran not atej) from 
there in( o t he college. If thogtate could receiveassistance in supplying all thedemands 
of the iieoiile fofl^hnical education there would be agreat demand for the necessary 
steps to reach tliat jaiint. There is a strong movement throughout the State to 
esfablisii technical teaching in connection with the free schools, and in some schools 
it has been alreadv organized. One school in Charleston hag mechanical tiaining 
and one at Beach Island. Dr. Curry, head of the PealKxiy Institute, recently made 
‘ a speech before the legislature of the. State, in which he very strongly advocated the 
addition of technical training to the public-school system. (104,105,107.) 

Mr. Babrison says there is abundant opportunity for higher literary education in 
South Carolina, but there is not an ahunoance of technical, manual, or industrial 
• educational facilities. The common schools, in his opinion, ought to be gr^ed up 
to' the point where every pupil could receive an ordinary English education that 
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would fit him for the transactions of ordinary biimneas. After that the student should 
have the privilege of going to a technical, manual, or literary institution as his incli¬ 
nation dictates. (109.) 

Mr. Bbaty says that the principal reason why the Btjuth has not increased in 
wealth in proportion to other MH^tjons of the couiitry is that she has not taken 
advantage of her natural resourcA^s, and has n<»t manufactured her raw materials. 
There has been a wonderful development of her industries recently, much to the 
betterment of this section. In orrler U> continue this pnigressive movement the 
.South must have men of original ideas and scientific education. There are many 
young men capable of being employed in the mills who are anxious to learn the 
business, and if they are instructed in the pnwtical oiKjrations of machinery and 
receive an auxiliary" technical training in the other details of manufacturing they 
will become proficient. A mill is the l>eHt. etjuipjK-d textile school for advanced 
practi<'al instruction, and the l)est instrindors are tne c'omj^eteut managers. A young 
man in a mill to-day very often has not had that previous teclinical foundation upon 
which to H])(^ciHlize in his in<lnstry, and an al>soluie lux’essity ims thus ariwm for the 
eistablishment of Hu<‘b schools as will give special training in these industrial lines. 
The. avenige cotton crop of AmerU;a ia 10,(KX),CI0O !)ale^. If tin* South should ]>ro- 
dnce a number of men and women sufficient to turn this vast crop of raw material 
into cloth, supposing the average. priiv.<»f theclotli to be tlirtn; times tlu; value of the 
raw material, it would l)riiig in a yearly reveiiiMi of $Hr»0,000,(X)fi more4han the raw 
material. Tlie American factories are now utilizing only about 30 per cent of the 
American cotton crop, and the foreign countries arc reaping the lienefit of maiiu- 
faeturiiig nearly 70 per cent. A cliaiigt^ in this regard can not be brought alsmt 
except by textile ('(location. (97, 98.) 

C. €leniM>n College, §oulti CHrolinu.—1. iimcriO dvKcripfmK —Mr. Simp¬ 
son, ])reBident of tlie l)oar<l of trustees, testifies tbatOlemson (College originally 
started as an agricultural college, but has since developt'd into an industrial school. 
It is not a manual training school, and d«K‘s not teach th(> studentR to bewme 
mee.hanics or ina<.*hinistH, but is trying Ut brojwlen tluur inUdlects and teac.h them 
the fuAdamental principles and t>mctice in all different departments of work. The 
witness does fiot helie\’e that the old system of education would bring about such 
natural development as tin? system in v(gue at (tleinson Cidloge. Even in the 
freshman year the student is taught drawing or designing. The result is that his 
fac^ulties of observation and accuracy, which are the most powerful ageneie.s for edu¬ 
cation, are early develojied and improved. In the, old times the Southern jieople 
took life easy and lun-er thought of Isdug exiwt or accurate in anything. When the 
boys enter tlie wood shop in the sc.lns)! their first efforts are very crime—they liave 
no conception of accuracy at all, but when they have gone on into the machine 
shop their accuracy is graded to the 0.003 part bf an inch. 

Clemson College has a wood .diop, blacksmith shop, foundry, machine shop, elec- 
trua-l and mechanical laborHtori(.*s; it haM(h*siguer8, free-hand instrindors, and teach¬ 
ers of physic* in the mechanical department of this school. There is a professor of 
agriculture, and under him inetruchn* in iiorticulture, botany, veterinary science, 
entomohjgy, and two or tliree other branches; the students are taught not only the 
theory, but tlie practice. In connwtion with that department is the exj)eriment 
station, in which ex|»erimeiits are conducted under the eyes and observation of the 
students, with very beiieficia! results. There is also a chemical and scientific depart¬ 
ment connected with the school. This embracres chemistry, geology, and mineralogy. 
A textile department has recently lajen added ^o. 

The school ha* l>een successful far In^yond the exiHJctations of ito most sanguine 
advocates. It has turned away this year as many pupils r» it was able to take care 
of, and enough written applications have lK*en ivceiveti for the next year to fill the 
college anew. The results of the education receiveil there are shown bvthe fact that 
the graduates are in great demand, and step from the college into salaries ranging 
from 1600 to 11,600. • 

The great difficulty met with in the establishment of Clemson Oolite was to edu¬ 
cate the people to its importance and necessity. Tliey had never seen anything like 
it before, and many schools of a somewhat similar character, where literary and 
technical education was combined, had proven very costly and had not been suc¬ 
cessful. (101,102.) 

Mr. Simpson thinks that if the technical education which is carried on at Clemson 
College should be sufficiently extended to meet the wants and demands of the people 
there would be such a demonstration of its value that all would seek it. Three- 
fourths of all the puipls at Clemson College are poor boys from the countrywho 
can not get an education anywhere else in the world. Many of them are working 
tiieir way through college, and li the college had the means to help the poor boys 
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it could double ite capacity and be filled with Iwys from the ignorant class of 
people. (106.) 

Mr. Beaty says that the training in Clemson is very thorough. Her graduates are 
very successful and are now filling positions of importance in various lines. Owing 
to the Spanish-Ainerican war a large proportion of the class of 1808 went into the 
Navy several months before they had completed their <»urse of study. Several 
members of this class are now working with shipbuilders, railroad companies, bridge 
constructors, and builders of electric railroads. A graduate of this school is now in 
charge of a large electric power plant. Within 6 weeks after gr^uation the entire 
class of 1899 had received profitable employment, one of them, within 3 weeks, hav¬ 
ing been placed in control of a Government electric plant at a salary of $1,200 per year. 
Many of the students are farmers’ sons and have not had the advantages of a common 
school education, so that their development has been brought about by the college. 
(92, 98, 99, 100.) 

Professor Beaty says that Olemson College has graduated 72 students. The total 
enrollment for the year 1900 is 435. With a larger endowment or income it could 
greatly increase the work. Tlie students are all male whites. The average cost [ler 
student ]x.‘r year is $99, including Isiard, liglits, fuel, laundry, uniform, and cap. This 
does not include shoes, hooks, or underclothing. The regular tuition fee is $40. This 
sum is a part, of the income of the college in aildition to the $7i,000 from the several 
fund.s. (92,99, 100.) 

Mr. Hakiuson agrees with Professor Beaty that the pupil should learn by theory 
as well as bji practice. He knows of a gixsl many young men who have gone into 
manufacturing in different departments who are, lacking in that broad culture which 
the tecWcal schools can give. He is not altogether in sympathy with the policy 
pursued at Clemson College, lieiause he thinks too much attention lias been given to 
the literary department tlu'n* insttsul of to the technical department. Within the 
last two years, however, he believes more attention has been given to the technical 
work. (109.) 

2. /''manew.—Mr. Bkaty testifies that Clemson College was established in 1898. 
It does not receive any direct appropriation from the State, but is allowed the “ ins^o 
tiontax” of 25 cents per ton on all fertilizers manufactured in the State, which 
amounts to from $40,000 to $(1.5,000 a year. From the Federal (Tovernmentit receives 
its proportion of the Morrill fund, amounting to $12,500, and from the scrip fund 
ahoHt$5,(KI0 tier year. The annual support of tlie college from all tlie funds is usually 
a little over $71,000 a year. (92,99,100.) 

Mr. SiMi-soN says that South Carolina has provided another college, similar to 
Clemson College, for ttie negro. The old South Carolina College ami the Citadel Acad¬ 
emy, both of wliich arc Imateil ot Charleston, are maintained by the State. There 
are no colored students at Clemson College. In the early days Congress gave the 
States land scriii for educational purposes. During the periixl of reconstruction the 
fund ot South Carolina from this source was stolen, and the State replaced it by 
Ixinds, winch arc still outstanding. The fund raised from these bonds is equally 
divided between Clemson College and the colored school referred to. The Morrill 
fund is equally divided also, but tlie Hatch fund is not. The authorities that man¬ 
age and control the Hatch fund are opposed to the estalilishment of branch institu¬ 
tions. The Ktate Inw given (Ueiiison tjillege from .$300,(XX) to $400,900 to erect and 
equip it, and the college gets asurplus of the proceeds of tlie tax on fertilizers, which 
amounts on an average to $50,0(10 a year. Tim 8late has also established an indus¬ 
trial school for women, and lias simiit a great deal of money in building houses and 
schools and equipping them. (103,104.) 

3. ZtepnrhwTita.—Mr. Bk.aty says Clemson College is divided into three separate 
departments—namely, agricultural, mechanical, and textile. The agricultural dejiart- 
ment employs 6 instructors and has 45 students; the mechanical department employs 
7 instructors and has 88 students; the textile department employs 4 instructors and 
has 48 students. Freshman and preiiaraUiry ^•laaBeB are not included. About 15 
other instructors are in the academic work of the college. The average salary of 
instructors is $1,208; the average working time for each insrutetor, class-room work 
only, is 28$ hours per week. The students have .30 hours of work a week—16 hours 
of eWroom work and 15 hours of practical work. The regular students all pursue 
the same studies in the freshman year. At the liegiiining of the sophomore year each 

‘ student elects .which of the 3 courses he will pursue. (92.) 

4. Mechanical depaHinent.—Mr. Beaty says the mechanical department of Clemson 
College has Ixien in operation since the founding of the college. In the third year 
the electrical and civil-engineering courses branch out from the mechanical-engineer¬ 
ing course. The building set apart for the work of this department contains about 
30 000 square feet of floor space, and has the divisions of woodwork, forgo, foundry 
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work, machine shop, drawing rooms, and mechanical laboratory. In the theoretical 
work of the freshman year the time is devoted exclusively to mathematics, English, 
history, and such like culture studies. In the sophomore year the studies bear 
either direi-tly or indirectly on engineering. In the junior ani^ senior years the stu¬ 
dent specializes entirely in the division which he has elected. Practical woodwork, 
forge, and foundry work liegin in the freshman year. The class in foundry work 
cast, several times a week and make all of the iron ami brass (astings u.sed by the 
different students in the coustruction of engines, dynamos, motors, etc. Work in 
the maidiine shop is taken up in the junior and senior years. Exercise work is 
given out first to familiarize the student with the different machines employed. In 
a short time they liegin to finish the castings sent in from the foundry. Eollowing 
this cninciH the instruction in the building of small engines and the winding and fin¬ 
ishing of dynamos and motors. The mechanical laliorahiry is ecinipjied with air 
cfimpressors, water motors, eh'ctric motors, and everything of the kind, .and ample 
facilities are afforded the student for detailed study of the various machines that 
must lie nHe<l hy him in the practice of his profi»sion. In addition t.o tliis a series of 
lectures on patent law ami the laws of contrai.t and speidfication are given I lie stu¬ 
dent. T1 h‘ ohjeet of this meehanital course is to give a young man as hroad an engi¬ 
neering education as 4 years of systematic technical tniining will permit, (till.) 

R. liirfiricni. enghm'nug. —Mr. Bkaty says that the work of the electric-cngini'cring 
department is carried on liy lectures in the class room and individual instruction in 
the lahorafory. Tlie lalKiratory is hamlsomely tspiiiiped with expensive instru¬ 
ments. The dynamo lahonitory conUiinsall kinds <if electrical miudiines likely to 1 m' 
found in a modern electrical plant. The students operate the.se niaeliines as thi’y 
wnnld be operated for firactioal purposes. The efiieieney of eaeti machine is tested 
and results are noted. They also test for praetieal errors in dynamos and motors, 
the machines liaving lieen derangwl by the instructors. Knlly one-lialf of tlie motors 
used in tlie various departments of the eolhge were liuilt in lliis laiiomtory. Tlie 
aim of tlie instruction given in this conise is to equip ttie stiideiits fully in the ('Bsen- 
tial jirinciples of the ]irofession, as well as to give them practical knowledge of the 
construction anil operation of dymuno-electrical machinery. (1)3, 94.) 

6. fVW/iw/hii’iT/Tiy.—Mr. Beaty says that the l•ourse in civil engineering at (Item- 
son (lollege'liegins with ]ilaiii surveying in the sophomore year and includes the 
general principles and (i|Hiratioiis of surveying witli comiiass, level, and transit. Tlie 
object is to make practical surveyors. Tlie field work iiiclmlesBiincysiif largetrai'ts 
of land, of which tlie areas are computed and accurate jilats drawn. Lamls ani 
divided out and irregular and intricate lionndarv lines located. Ihiriiig the iunior 
year classes are employed in the study of the higher forms of surveying, highway 
engineering, tlie theory of railway eonstruetion, ehc Advantages of various mate¬ 
rials for road coverings, and tlie etieets of grailes and surveys U|i(iji tlie cost of t.raus- 
portation, and the eomputations of earth work an' studied. B14.) 

7. Tejiih (ie/iartmeitl .—Mr. Beatv says that llm trustees of (■lenison (Villege a|ipro- 

S riated Jll.'i.lXtO to esfalilisli a U'xtile sctiool, whicli has Iieen in operatrion Biiiee 
ovemher, IH98. The tiuilding and I'qiiijiments cost about $30,1)0(1, ahont $12,000 of 
which was donated in machinery Iiy various iiiaciiiiie tiuilders. in tlie soplioiiiiire 
year tlie student is allowed to s|icciulize to a limited extent. Special lines are not 
lollowed very elosely until tiie thinl year for two reasons: First, tlie student ought 
to get a good geiierat education and familiarize liiuiself witli certain liraueiies of 
mcclianies and science, and, second, any iiarniwiiess of education oiiglit to lie avoided. 
Tlie first and second years of the course are devotwi to mathematic^, Englisli, history, 
natural philosojiliy, theoretical clieinistry, woodwork, forge and fiiundrv work, 
descriptive geometry, frec-liaiid and meclianical drawing. Tlie tliinl anil fourth 
years of the course are devoted to tlie study of textiles, with a contimiatiou of chem¬ 
istry, liigher matheinaties, the steam engine, meclianies, mill eonstruetion, fire pro¬ 
tection, and machiiie-shop work. The study of textiles includes carding, siiinning, 
weaving, designing, and dyeing. A spucial study of the inacliiiies is also inaile, and 
the students are rixjuired to tear down, rebuild and adjust the iiiacliines, and to 
operate them. The first instruction in weaving is given on handloonis of sjiecial 
construction, the power loom operating too rapidly to pennit a student to understand 
all the motions of it. On the power looms the student designs, under instruction, 
the faliric he is to weave. He makes his calculation as to tlie counts of the yarn, tlie 
numlier of ends, and the colors to produce it He makes up his warp and arranged 
ids loom, setting and adjusting until the machine is work ing properly. Tlie gtudente 
are taught how to take advant^e of power so as to economize it Preparation is 
being made to give full instruction in Jacquani weaving and card cutting. In dye¬ 
ing the idea is to teach it as a science and not as an art. Colors are produced by 
combining some or all of the prismatic colors in various proportions. As far as 
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practicable the student is iustriicted in mill andiitecture and fire protection. The 
coiiHiiercial features of tlie mill are <iiHcuB8ed to a limited extent, and a series of talks 
are );iven on the more important commercial cottons of the world. The student is 
taught how to choose ('.ottons so as to produce a given quality of yarns. (94-96.) 

Mr. SiMi-soN testifies that the. textile school at Clemson College was mode possible 
by the generosity of mamifactur(>rs all over the country in donating machinery, out' 
fit, and equipment. Technical training is very costly and requires trained men, who 
are very scarce. “ We do not proiM)BP just to teach tne boys how to spin and weave.” 
The witness does not think it possible, under our form of government, thus to tax 
the many for the benefit of the few. The [jeople can be, taxed for the lienefit of the 
whole, and iimidentally an individual may be benefited. If the college were to stop 
in the. textile school with the idea of simply making weavers, spinners, etc., it. wouki 
be wrong, because. th(! boy could go to tin- mill and get practical knowUslge (juicker. 
Th<> object of the school is to turn out educateil men who will go into the factories 
and la'come the leaders and fonn the characters of the jx’ople in factory labor. The 
witness believes the. results will Is' large enough to justify the State in levying a tax 
for the snppfU't of the institution. (107, lOR.) 

I). IVortli C'uroliua College of ^rlculturc and llechanlc Arli.— 

1. tiCTicmt (h'm'iphj)i. —Mr. W nNsniN, president of the North Carolina Colligc of Agri- 
cnltureand Mechanic Arts, U-stifies that tliesco)ieof that institution is to e<iiicato 
for ci\'il, mechanical, and electrical engineering, and for agricultural and general 
.seient.itie work. A beginning has been made in ti-xtile education, anil efforts are 
being made to put up a textile building, which will be a modern cotton mill equipped 
with the necessary maebimry, that will give practical instruction. The college has 
bei'ii in existence for It) years, and began on the money n'ceived from land scrip 
donaled to the State by the (ienenil (iovernment. It amounts at present to Si7,.')00 a 
year. Tin' present income of the college is from this land-scrip fund and the Morrill 
fund, and from a State apiropriation of $10,000 a year, together with fees from the 
student.s. The college n.‘ccives some benefit from tlio money given to experiment 
stations by tile Hatch Act, under an arrangmnent by which certain officers of the 
experiment station receive jiart. of their compensation from the funds of the college 
and perform certain duties in the college. (125.) 

2. Shulmlf —Mr. Winston says the students are all white males. The rules of the 
college admit femali's to the technical course, or, on the Hi>ecial vote of .the faculty, to 
any other course. Females am not encoumgeil to come without a definite purpose 
in their coming. They will want to come to the textile school when that is well 
under way and they will be receiveii there without any limitation at all. The reason 
for the inirtial exclusion of females is that the State has provided another institution 
especially for thorn. The total enrollment of pupils this year is 2ilS. (125.) 

ti. Tiiiiiiin «»(/ e.rpTOWK.— Mr. Winston says the tuition fee at the North Carolina 
College of Agricultural and Meehanieal Arts is $20 a year for 9 months; board is $8 a 
month; tlie uniform costs $16; fuel and lights, $12 a year. Anyone who comes to the 
college di'siring insiruetion in niaehin(‘ry only will he ns-oived and not compelled to 
take anV instrnetion in Iswks, but those wanting instruction in books and not in 
machinery will be refused. (12.5.) 

4. Coume of tlic freshman class every student, regardless of what 

course be is to take subsequently, in addition to his 15 hours a week of book studies, 
is reiiiiired to do 12 liours a wwk of jinwtieal work in the carixmter shop, lathe 
room, and forge simp, ineltiding drawing and designing. Higher up in the course 
the simp work is differentiated. One. who is to be a mechanical engineer, for instance, 
giHiH into the macliine sliop; an electrical engineer will spend his time in the machine 
sliop and tlie electrical sho)>. Onc-half the time of the first year is given to actual 
industrial work, and about three-fifths of the time of the subsequent years. Most 
exeellent results liave Ix-en olitained, some of the students Ixnng ealled away even 
as early as the sophoinom year for work in architei'ture and in machine shops. The 
demand is so great for trained workers that some of the best men are lost amuially. 
If the equiixnent were ample the college could secure from 1,000 to 2,000 students. 
(126,126.) 

E. Hampton Normal and Asrlruitural Institute.—1. Uei\eral (tencrip- 
Mr. Frissbi.l, nriiicipal of Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute at 
Hampton, Va., says that that school was organized originally by what was known as 
the American Missionary Association. It was started soon after the war, and Gen¬ 
eral Armstrong, who had been with tlie colored troops, took charge of it. As the 
school gtow a board of 17 trustees was appointed, and the school was chartered by 
the State of Virginia as a normal and agricultural institute for training teachers for 
the pulilie schools, first of the State and then of the South generally, and also to give 
instruction in the trades. 
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There are now about 60 buildingB at Hampton Institute, with an estimated value 
of between $500,000 and $800,000. There is a very beautiful church, which cost 
$SO,0(X) or $60,000. Instead of being like an ordinary school the institute is more 
like ail industrial village. (77-78, 82.) 

2. Fimncai. —Mr. Fbisskll says Hampton Institute receives a third interest of the 
land-scrip fund of the State of Virginia, a part of the Morrill act fund appropriated 
to agricultural (silleges, $12,000 a year from what is known as the Slater fund, and 
$2,200 from from the Peabody fund. It also lias 120 Indians as students, receiving 
for each $167 annually appropriated by Congress. The, cost of the school is now 
between $140,000 and $150,000 annually. There is an endowment fund of over 
$700,000, ami about $80,000 is raised yearly from charitably disposexl jieople, and 
from churches, Sunday schools, etc., through the North, (78.) 

3. Sludmln and ihnr umt. —Mr. Frihski.i. says the day students and boarders at 
Hampton Institute number about 1,000, of whom alKiut 650 arc hoarders and the 
rest day scholars. With the exeejition of alsiut 120 to 130 Indians the^ are all col¬ 
ored. Males and females are admitted on an equality. The average age in the board¬ 
ing department is alxiut 18 years. Students are not admitted until they are able to 
enter the industrial training schools, the age limit there being 16 years. 

The maiority of students that come into the Ixiarding department go into the night 
school, where they study 2 hours a day, while they work 10 hours a (jay in the vari¬ 
ous shops. There are 16 shops and a large sawmill, and the students have a chance 
to work and very largely earn their board and clothes. They are not allowed to 
spend money, but must lay it aside. The lirst year is given up very largely to this 
work. Upon first entering the school they are taken to the lalxiratory, where they 
learn something about air, water, and soil. They are introilueed to books gradually, 
and the result is that out of this course of instmetion a love for work is developed. 
They earn about 8 cents an hour for their labor if they are fairly callable. 

At the end of the year they can go into the academic department and take up cxir- 
tain studies, history, geography, and the like, but all related definitely to agriculture 
and trades, and they have also manual training. They begin with the' simplest kinds 
of woodwork and grarlually go up through the wood, mm, and tin work. Every girl 
is taught something of wiaidwork, and is not allowi-d to graduate unless she can cook 
a good meal, make her own dresses and her underwear. There are some students 
who do not go through the academic department, but go directly into the traiies after 
they have been through the first year of the school. 

When one of the undergraduates leaves the school to go into business he is given 
a statement as to what lie has done there, but gets no certificate or diploma until he 
graduates. The requirements for graduation are arithmetic, a little algebra, and some 
geometry, a fair knowledge of American history and geography, a knowleilge of the 
Constitution of the United States, and some knowledge of chemistry and physics. 
The graduates in mechanics could take uji a trade, but they probably would not 
directly liocome journeymen. (78, 86, 82, 83.) 

4. Graduaii'n. —Mr. tiiissKLi, says that of the graduates of Hampton Institute about 
90 pier cent have gone into teaching, at least for a short time. Hampton has sent out 
about 1,000 graduates, 150 of whom have died, and 803 of the others are aecoimted 
for. Of these, 140 are in various (K-cupations; 227 are teaching; 2BaretoachingtradeB; 
60 are teaching and operating farms; 5 are teaching fanning and working at trades; 
15 are teaching and working at trades, and 31 are engaged in working at other occu¬ 
pations. There are 47 working at trades; 53 in the professions; 15 farmers; 34 
students in other schrails, and in other occupations, 124. 

Alxiut three-fifths of the graduates so far have been males. A larger number of 
the male graduates would become farmers and mechanics if there was not such a 
grgat demand for teachers. It has been considered for the beat that the graduates 
should go into the public schools of the South, where they get a salary usually of $26 
a month for from 3 to 5 months of the year, and thus get a little money and build 
houses and cultivate a little tract of land. They are thus able to present an object 
lesson to the community. They are the moneyed people among their own race in 
the communities in which they have gone. Into one county in Virginia some 40 or 
50 graduates have gone and started schools and cultivated land, with the result that 
to-day they pay one-fifth of the property tax of the county. Where there has been 
such increase of property, there has been a corresponding decrease in crime; and 
there is no trouble alxiut race problems In that county. Booker T. Washing^ is 
one of the graduates, and has made a very great success at Ikiskegee, Ala. W&t has 
been done at Tuskegee has been done in a smaller way in almost every State in the 
South. (79, 87.) 

6. Departmenie and charcuier of work. —Mr. Feibsell says that in HaiMton Institute 
there is an ac^emic department in which suflleient knowledge of English, math¬ 
ematics, etc,, is given to enable the students to properly pursue their course in the 
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trades and in agriculture and other departments. In addition to the academic 
department, there is the department of agriculture, the department of trades, the 
department of domestic science, and a normal school, the latter being devoted espe¬ 
cially to the furnishing of teachers for the public schools of the South. (78.) 

Connected with the academic department there is a manual-training school, and 
from the time the children commence, in the kindergarten until they graduate they 
are given some sort of manual training. Instruction is on the principle that labor— 
the habit of work—is the solution of the rai^e problem. Every student has to work. 
In the day school there are 300 or 400 who come from the <-ommunity near by, but 
it is a regular part of the school work connec.te<i with the county. The girls com¬ 
mence in (Mokmg and sewing. Eni|)hasis is laid on industrial education, and book 
learning is subordinaterl to this idea, Isuause the (Itiimj is the important thing rather 
than the knowing. Both should Isr hariiesstsl together. (79,80.)^ 

Mr. Frissell says there are )K)St-gra<luate courses in the academic department for 
those who are fitting themselves for toju'liers in any line. There is a domestic sci¬ 
ence department also, where e.<xiking, sewing, and dressmaking are taught. (81_.) 

ft. The trutk arhmil. —Mr. Fuihski.i, says the trade school at Hampton Institute 
cost about $,50,000. Blacksmithing, wheelwrighting, carpentry, painting, bricklay¬ 
ing, glass setting, shoemaking, harness making, mechanical drawing, and other like 
things are taught. There is a 3 years’ course in the trades’ work, going from the 
simplest piece of carpentry, for instance, up to more intricate branches of the trade. 
The students learn how to estimate for houses. After they have been in the shops 
for a year they go hack for the thinl year into the trades’ school, where they have 
more of the theoretical side. While they work in the trade school they have some 
literary work in the evening. (80-81.) 

7. .UjrifiillHTal (fcpartnioif.—Mr. Fkisseli, states that after the students graduate 
from the academic department some of them go into the agricultural department 
Indeed, all the students reisjive some instruction in agriculture. Before they go into 
the regular iwademic deiiartment they are given instruction in soil, in plant life, and 
in aiiiinal life. There are two farms connected with the institute, one of about 100 
acres, with an experiment stetion, and another of (100 acres. 

There is a rather largo home consumption for the jiroducts of the farm and the 
farm is within easy access of New York, Philadclt>hia, and Baltimore, as well as 
Newiiort News and Norfolk. The farm has two large herds of cows, one devoted to 
the making of butter anil the other to the selling of milk. In connection with these, 
proper tests are made to determine the proportion of cream which comes from each 

cow. (81, 83.) , . . 

8. Wural cducalion rmd (/i»npfi)ic.—Mr. FitiiwEi.L states that the manual training 
and the trade school have a great deal to do with the moral training of the students. 
Sim.® the manual-training department was established the Ixiys are more honest 
than they were liefore. In addition to this there are daily services with the reading 
of the Bible and prayer, but the schisil is entirely undenominational. Protestants, 
Catholics, and .Jews contribute to its support. The board of trustees represents 6 

denominations, none of which has a majority. 

There is very little trouble at Hampton Institute in respect of the discipline of the 
students. A-pplications are received from students in their own handwriting and 
there is thus an opportunity to pass, to a certain extent, upon the boy’s character 
before he enters the school. If he does not behave himself and does not seem to be 
in earnest he is sent away. With the Indians it is a little more difficult. (81,82.) 

9 Indian xtudenU. —.Mr. Frisseli, says that at Hampton Institute there are separate 
quarters and separate tables in the dining room for the Indians, but thw are instructed 
in the same class rooms and in the same shops with the negroes. They work very 
well together and it is a very great help, especially to the Indiana, and indeed to 
both rmies, for them to be together. Tliis is the only experiment in which Indian 
education has been successful in connection with that of another race. 'The two 
races are very close together in many respects, and being placed side by side have 
been actually helpful to each other. , . -u «w • _i 

Quite a numlier of the Indian students come from the tribes of Wisconsin; a good 
many are Sioux; some are North Carolina Cherokees, and some come from the 
uncivilised tribes of the Indian Territory. There is no friction between the mem¬ 
bers of the various trilies. (78,79,82.) 

F. Colored Kormal, Indnttrlal, Agrlcnltoral and Kleclimical 
CoUego of South Carolina.— Mr. T. E. Miller, president of the inrtitution, 
testifies that the Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
South Carolina is situated at Orangeburg, and is a manual-training TOllefte-. In the 
industrial departments are taught blacksmithing, plumbing, wheelwnghting, car¬ 
pentering, wood working by machinery, bricklaying, plastering, stone fitting and 
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setting, painting ami graining for the boys, and laundering, cooking, and domestic 
economy for the girls. The witness intends to devote tlie second door of one of the 
buildings which is about to Iks erected to a textile training school, if he can induce 
some private citixen or the (iovemment to fit it up for that pnr)iose. The superin¬ 
tendent of the brickwork, plastering, and stone setting is a black man named John 
E. Steele, whose only education was received at the high sc-hool at Oharleston, and 
who is one of the finest architects to lie found anywhere. The witness exhitiited 
drawings of several buildings that bail been erected by this archite(d with the labor 
of the students at about one-half i>f what they would nave cost otherwise. 

There are about 600 boys and girls at the exdlege. All the teachers are colored, in 
accordance with one of the provisions of the by-laws of the institution. There are 
7 trustees, all of whom are white men. The reason for not jmtting colored men on 
the board of trustees is that every year tl>e president has to go to th(! legislature, fi>r 
an appropriation and he wants to nave the beat men in the State to stand between him 
and t he legislature. 

The first year the school was opened, which was in Deeemlx^r, 181)6, there vvctc 
1,100 sl.ndents, but the illiteracy among this lM)dy was srr great that it ber^atm- neces¬ 
sary to i»ss .a by-law cutting off all tbose who had not passed thi' seventh grade in 
the public schools; if the college wouM take all the boys and girls between M anil at, 
it would soon have liati 2,000 to 6,000 students, it is hard to get boys and girls from 
the country to meet the reipurementa dematided in entering the schdol, bi'cause of 
the shortness of the schiKil tertn in the eiamtry. No tuition is charged. ()ue dollar 
incidental fee for the entire course of 7 months is all the student is reipiired to ])ay 
outsiile of his hoard and clothing. The hoariling dejairtment is run at a cost of mil 
more Ilian $6 a motith for I'aeli lioarding student. Any hoy, while imilding is going 
on, w ithout detritnent to tiis edneation, can earn$4 a month, thus reiiuetng his botird 
bill to that extent. Uf the 120 girls in tlie Isianling department, .82 are emi>loyeii at 
a salary of Sib.'iO jier monlli, ttms redneing their expenstis to $6.50 ]H‘r nionlh. ’ 

The eollege lias a iarm of 6.5 acres of clean'd lamt, and a swamp can he reclaimed 
so as to enlarge, the farm to 120Ren‘e. The witness manages the farm, and if Ihe 
reeeints are sufficient over and above exfs'iulitures, th(> trusUies are obligated to jiay 
in full one month’s iioard ior each hoy or girl wdio lias attcmled eouseeutively for *5 
mouths of eacti seliool year. ExiKiriments are eomlueted in tlie grass and forage 
crops. The girls and Isiys are tauglit dairying and tlie Isiys are tauglit seientilie 
farming., 

Ttie courses in the eollege ate elective and the stmient is iierinitted to choose what- 
ever course lie desires; lie must take one trade. During the li years since tlie iiisli- 
tutioii was started it lias turned out first.-elasHl)rieklayers, wheelwriglits, lilacksmilliB, 
and plasterers; the litiililings have all liwii erwleii by the students. The witness 
estimates tlie eostof tiie, buildings—67 in mimlxirniid 8 sliopH in aiidition—at $7li,(KX). 
Some buildings were erected by the State, but then* was a fund from tlie land scrip 
given the State under tlie act of 1862, and the Morrill fund of $12,000 a year can be 
used for other purposes in coimeclioii willi tlie school. Several otlier buildings are 
in process of erection. On aeeoiint of the poverty of tiie State, and liecanse, of the 
great need for sclioolsof this cfiaracter, Mr. Miller Isdicves it is tiie duty of tlie Oeii- 
eral Government to aid in this matter. (121-126.) 

G. Georula State Industrial College.— Prof, Ricuakh It. Wkioht, presi¬ 
dent of the Georgia State Industrial Gollege (coloreii), testifies tliat that institution 
began operations in 1891, having U‘en organized under the land scrip fund ami the 
Morrill fund, tlie first of wliieh was originally given Atlanta University. Tlie col¬ 
lege is really part of the University of Georgia, the main ))art of the university being 
for white students, while this college is for colored students, botli male and female. 
The inconieof the college is about $16,000 jK-ranimm. There is no direct appropria¬ 
tion by tlie State. About 500 students and 17 teachers are conneeted with the eol¬ 
lege. No etiarges are made to students except for board and necessary expenses. 
The college is authorized to graduate pupils, giving tlieni tiie degree of A. B. The 
pupils coming in from the liighest grammar-seliool grade are snpiiosed to linisli the 
course in about 3 years. A complete course lasts 4 years. 

The college is intended for training the students’to go out among the people and 
assist them. The undergraduates are quite efficient mechanics. Boys who have 
never made any mone^ before entering go away good workmen, earning from $1.,50 
to $3 a day. There is a farm of 50 acres connected with the college, 25 acres of 
which are used as an experiment .station. The witness considenr it ve^ important 
that colored students snould get the benefit of an industrial trade, and he thinks 
that 60 per cent of those wtio have gone out of the college have gone into the, trades 
learned in the college. The first course is in manual training. Qteraiy education is 
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arried along with this. After a student has reached a certain degree of proflciencf 
n the literary course, he is permitted to choose a trade and can devote hmf a day to 
vork in that trade until he nasobtained a fair knowledge of it. He is paid about 6 
«nts an hour as an inducement for induatry. Thirteen buildings on the ground 
lave been built by labor of this kind. (lt)K-199, 204,208.) 

IV. TEXTILE SCHOOLS. 

A. General dIscilHalon. —Mr. Smith, member of the board of trustees of the 
vowell Textile School, teatifies that nianual training is intended to be a part of the 
nihlic-achool course, while the textile school has in view the application of science 
ind art to the textile industry. In the textile sidiool the textile busitu^ss is learned, 
vhile in the manual-training w'hisj the student has his mind (juickened and may be 
leljied in the. line of murdianics. The, matmal-training schools will m’cntually grow 
nto trade schools. The difference between the textile school and the university is 
hat in tin; textile school s<'ience and art are taught with the view of commercial and 
ndiistrial apj)li<'ation, while* in the imiversity the teaching is for the jiurisisc* of cdii- 
•ating iirofessional scientific men. 

I'lngland and Germany have ilevelofied the textile induatry very greatly. In a 
(‘port of John Monaghan, United States consul at Gluimnitz, .Saxony, ]>ublishe<t 
n tile (\>nsular Ut'ports htr 18114, an artitdc* appcairs which is very viduabh* on this 
uhject. Other consular reports conhun similar articles. The Lowell Textile .School 
s the pioneer in this line, hut another will oiani for cotton at New Bedford, while the 
‘hilsulelphia industrial Art Institute hasadeiiartment for textile (‘ducat ion and some 
liinilar institutions are being ((stahlished in the .South, 11 is important that such a 
ichool should be near tlu; mills, in order that the students may have a [(ractical edu- 
ution as well as a theoretical one. (liK,lttl.) , 

Mr. .Snutb believes in helping to develop the manufacturing industry in soniewdiat 
.he same way as tlie agricull.unil induatry is iKiliwd by exptjriment stations. Peoiile 
vill not go into textile's who have op(H)rtunities for other lines (tf business. Isiwell 
s going into higher and titter lines. Nothiugis made abroad which can not 1)0 man- 
ifiu'tured at l.owell when the Uiwell school shall have done its w’ork, The textile 
niwliine companitts in Is.well are, manufacturing machinery (‘ipial to anything in the 
world from drawings made by Isiys who had receivtsl an education in the schools of 
.lie .State sitid then u year at the textile school. The variety and (juality of thegoods 
nanufactured are constantly increasing. (78.) 

Mr. ..ill T’akkinkon Buooks, managing director of the New Ikslford Tex- 

ilo .School, thinks the textile and trade schools ought to be encouraged, and says 
.hat in Kurope the cities where they are hs’aled are Itenelited in a comniercial way. 
In England and (ierniany it hius Iss-ome a custom for it young man wishing to enter 
he trade to go into a textile school for his (Klucalion. lie g(>ts two or three years of 
.he liest training possible and is Iwtter fittesi for active duties in the textile industry 
:.lian he woidd be if he workesi in the mill for a very much longer time. In the 
lontinental seliools double or treble the fees are charg(!d to foreigners. Many Amer¬ 
ican students gre in those selnsils. 

In ISPS there were in tlie United .States not over 400 seholars engaged in studying 
textiles. The movement is being developed in theSonth, and a sehool is being estab¬ 
lished in Atlanta, Ga., as a part of tlie Georgia Sehool of Technology. A similar 
(eli(K)l has been attaclied to CleiiiBon Gollegc, in .Sonth Carolina, and the Fall River 
luthorities iiave appropriated $25,0(X), wltieli, with a like approjiriation by the legis¬ 
lature of Massaelmsetts, will be used to establish a school devoted largely to cotton. 
(7ti.) 

Mr. Brooks says textile education ought to be called trade education. There ought 
to be throughout the country schools for iuioarting education in all lines of trade, 
just as ill textiles. Thu name technical sehool should lx* ai)])li(Kl only to institutions 
which train professional men. A trade school forms a distinctly different class, in 
which a man can learn the teelmi(|ue of his business. (77.) 

B. Lowell Textile Hcliool. — 1. .Support.—-Mr. Smith says that what is known 
as the four-school bill iu Massaebusetts ^ve to each city tiaving 4,50,000 spindles 
permission to establish a textile school with State aid. This provision affected 
Lowell, Lawrence, Fall River, and New Bedford. Either of those cities that would 
contribute f25,000 should receive *25,000 additional from the State. Lowell complied 
with the terms and established tlie first textile school. Afterwards the legislature 
appropriated more funds, conditioned on the dty of Lowell appropriating more, so 
that a total of *95,000 was received from the Slate and city. In addition to this Uiere 
have been some sm^l contributions in cash from the manufacturers, who have also 
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contributed textile machinery of the value of $60,000. About $26,000 has been spent 
on machinery and the chemical laboratory. (70.) 

2. Orngm and object —Mr. Smith testifies the Lowell Textile School grew out of sev¬ 
eral conditions. Lowell was the first city where the power loom was set up. This 
was in 1822 or 1823. Nine-tenths of the industries of Lowell are textiles. Certain 
standards of plain goods w^ere early established in that city, and the character of the 
goods has been .s(» maintained that their trade-mark has become very valuable, espe¬ 
cially in the Far Kastern market., in China. The South has develo]«d a capacity to 
manufaidure cheaply, and some of the Lowell mill owners have tended to go South 
and manufacture there. The Southern mills are practically an extension of the 
Lowell mills. Ah the industry de.veloj)od into higher and finer Hnes. higher skilled 
labor became ne(;eHHary, not only in weaving and spinning, but in meelianics, in order 
for Lowell to retain her ^Kmition at the Iitad <if the U;xt.ile industry; hence tlu^textile 
school. (09.) 

Mr. Smith says that, huismuch iv* Lowell is st) far from the source of raw 
material, it is net^essary h» use mon* brain and skill in order to reduce the share of 
the cost <iue to raw material, to the miniiiittm—that Is, to develop e(iucatiou in 
mechanics and textiles. An endeavor has Inien made to get Boston interesU'd in 
commercial education, so jw to find a market for the prodiu’ts of the mills. The 
textile industry is still in its iiifaney. A short lime ago the imports of textiles 
amounted to $100,000,01X). This amount lias lieim redu‘‘ed largely, hut Ameriea 
does not yet supply her home demand, and inasmuch as only alxiiit one-half the 
world has taken up the fashion of wearing eloth<‘s, there is a great ojijxirtuiihy fi>r 
starting soinesystein of coaunercial (iducaUon tomdl goods in the foreign markets. (72.) 

3. DfpartiiicifU <t}id couthch. —Mr. Smith says that the Is^well Textile School con- 
aiats of 3 acientific departimmts: (1) de<‘orative art, (2) general chemistry, and (3) 
mechanics. Tlie other depaiiments <»f the school an* simply for the apjdieution of 
thost* scienees with a good deal <if jihysitu- The <le<*orative art department is for 
instruction in the fundamentals of all specialties of deiH)rative art, historic ornament¬ 
ing, the (ionvi'utionalizing of nlunt forms, coltir, etc. Aftt*r tin* Htmh'ut has (inishetl 
that course lie takes up textile designing. The same course of instruction is neces¬ 
sary for book illustration, lithography, ornamental ironwork, and any other liranches 
of decorative art. The ehemislry de|»artment has a fine tHjuipment and a 2-yearH 
course. As good a black dye has <levelo]>ed at Lowell as the Hermsdorff. ’ The 
value of the Hermsdorff dye, however, deiieiwis not only on tlie chi'mii^als employid 
in it, but on the imdhods of manipulation. In tlie third scientific department the 
elementa of mechanics are developed. Three-fourths of the textile biisine.B8 is 
mechanics, and that department is being rapidly develoj)ed by thoroughly e<iueated 
mechanics. The other departmeiif-s are tne mannfacturi* o*f cotton, woo](>n, and 
worsted yams, and weaving. The lioard of'trustees is made up from representatives 
of the great millH and Imsiness interests of lx»weU, Boston, ami Lawrt^nee. (88, f>9, 

The course of cotton maimhwturing runs through the entire 3 years. Pupils are 
admitted to the school on a high s<.’hool or grammar school diploma, or on an equiv¬ 
alent exairiination. Algebra is very essential, also the languages, on account of their 
(V)minercial value in selling goods. There are s}K*c,ial courses arranged for the par- 
tiinilar applicant, so as not to disturb the regular courses, but those special courses 
are not favored by tlie trusU*e>«. 

It is {jossible to aivpiire as muoh knowledge in the evening scdiools as in the day 
schools at the Ixiwell Textile ^*.11001, but the demand hi the evening school is for a 
large number of special (umrses. There are 8 courses in the evening sidiool. The 
night students seem to come in willi more eiithiislBsm and show more appreciation 
than the day students. The uight session is 2 hours, while the day session is from 
9 to 6, with an hour intennission. (70.) 

Prof. William W. Okosby, jiriiicijial of the Loweil Textile School, testifies that 
there are four regular courses in the day school and five in the night school. Two 
of the day courses are cotton and woolen manufacturing; each teaches enough of 
the textile business to he complete. These courses include also cotton and woolen 
spinning. The third course is designing and the fourth chemistry. The courses in 
the night school are cotton s}>inning, woolen or worsted spinning, designing, chem¬ 
istry and dyeing, and weaving. The night course embraces 2 evenings a week, taking 
3 years to complete it. Anyone can enter the school, even though he does not' 
complete the full course. One who knows how to read and write English and can 
do ordinary problems in arithmetic, can enter the school and complete the course 
without difficulty. In onler tf) becxime thoroughly familiar with machinery it is 
necessary for the student to be familiar with alg^ra. (74.) 
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4. Tuition and gtudent8.—MT. Smith says the Lowell Textile School charges 1100 a 
year, or $50 a term for the day course and different prices for the evening courses, 
probably averaging about $6.50 per pupil. The city council makes appropriations 
tor the evening school, conditioned on ita being free to Lowell residents. The result 
is that the number oi evening studente has greatly increased, while the revenues 
have decreased. (70.) 

There were 152 evening students and about CO dav students at the Lowell Textile 
School the first year. About the same number of day students and a few less even¬ 
ing students were there in 1899. In that year the w’hool graduate<l a 2i-year class. 
Tt has been found almost impossible to hold a class to graduate, l)e(ranse the demand 
for advanced students is so constant, not only from the mills but from the managing 
houses in Boston, who use them in their designing tlepartments with very exc^ellent 
resiilte. About thro(vf<nirths of the stiKleiits of the Lowell Hcliooj come from Massa- 
(ihusetts, four-fifths fnuii New England, and the rest from all overtluM’omitry. About 
four-fifths of the evening students itonie from JiOwell and ncarljy viHagt'K. Those 
who ( 5 ome from (»th(‘r cities ])ay a nominal tuition of alsiut $5. The English people 
most readily appreciate these schools, but theSw(H.lcH also appreciate their l)enelit8. 
The Ereiuh Canadians luive a laU'iit artistic nature, and as axlvances an' made in 
tiesigning they an* fount! to Xm a very valuable element. (70, 71, 73.) 

5. (rradtutti'K .—Professor Ouosnv testifies that the graduates of the Lowell Textile 
School take quite an advanct*d jMJsition in commercial or manufacturing lines upon 
graduation, although tlioy are not yet competent tx) manage a inill. Commercial and 
mechanical educatitm an* ct)mbiiit‘d. There is enougli sjtetiialization to meet the 
demand. There art; Ht.*veral ytaing ladies inthesehtwl studying dert)rative art and 
textile designing. They have also wt^rkexl tm the hantl lot mi and have made some 
very fine goods. Native Ameritansare not neceasarily sliowing mort! adaptability 
than the foreign born students. (74, 75.) 


C. IVew Bedford Textile SelMMil.—Mr. Cuiustopukr Pauxinson Bjiooks, 
managing dire< 5 tor of the New Bedford Textilt* School, testilies that that school is one 
t)f 6 iii tlie Unit<*d StaU^s, and was established under the same atd la* the Lowell Tex¬ 
tile School. The legislature of Massachusetts appropriated $25,t)()0 on condition of 
Uu* city appropriating tlie same amount. The trustees di<l not liashm the estabhah- 
ment of the school, but dm<led that the l)ett.er plan was b) ere<*t tlieir own Imilding 
ami eqiu]> it with as great a variety of maxdiiucry as possible. ^ A laiildmg 100 feet 
long ])V(H) feet wide and 3 stories'high is in process of erection and will Ix) pr(3- 
vhied with a complete equipment of cotton iniudiiner^ from the picker to the cloth 
nsmi. Ahmist every maxdiine• builder in the ITnifisI Sbites <'ontributed some 
ma<'hiiierv, sous to give the students an opportunity to judge of the methods and 
merits of'differenf, maelunery. The general features of the school^ eurriculnin are 
Kubstantialiv tlie same ns at the liowell hcIkioI. A spettial attempt is being made to 
make the New Bedford school a cotton school. This is following the German plan, 
which is couHi<lered tbe lK*st. (75,70.) 


D. Textile selKKtlH In Oermany and Enpland.— Mr. Brooks testifieB 
that Germany has Imd U*xtile schools for 50 years and tliey arc now (‘onsidered the 
best in the world, though Englaral outmimtiers tliem l)oth us to numlK.‘r of s(dio«)l8 
and as to the numlK‘r of students. The < Jerman hc1»h)1b are under the control of^he 
minisU^r of trmle and commenx? and one of the regulations w that no silk school fihall 
1)6 establi.shed in a cotton locality or vuie versa. At the Crefeld s(;h()o( an addition 
was built in 1897 for the purjxiHc of taking up chemistry, blemdimg, dyeing, etc., ttie 
eoods being received from the local nianufacturers, and tlie students were given an 
Opportunity to get a knowledge of all the proet^ses of the business, regardless of 
nationality. In some of tlie German schools foreign studente are nut received. 
Funds for the German textile scliools have 1 x^en raised almostentirely by a combination 
between the National Government, the local government, and the manufacturers m 
a proportion of about one-third each. The Massachusette system is modeled after the 

German system. (7(1,77.) . i * • •_ 

Mr. Brooks says that the technical Hchools in England are reported as cmiteming 
26 000 studenteand are located in some 300or 400 cities and towns. Over 3,000 pupils 
are studying textiles. The British Government in 1884 appointed a royal commis¬ 
sion to go to Germany to study the technical schools there, with the result that an 
• appropriation of $3,760,000 was made by Parliament annually for tlie purpose of 
t^WWl education, including trade education of all kinds. Over 100 schwls there 
are now teaching textiles to a greater or less extent, and England ib to-day prac¬ 
tically supplying the demand in this country for exjiert trained workmen. 1 wenty- 
.five per cent perhaps of the trained workmen secured as the result of advertismg are 
graduates from some textile school in England. (76,77.) 
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V. AGBlCXTLTXmAL EDUCATION AND RESEABCH. 

A. In foreign countrlCK.—1. (\ml'meuiul Europe, Japan, Australui, and 
Egypt. —Dr. True, director of the Offiw of KxjK*rinient Stationa of the United StateH 
Department of Agriculture, calla attention to a great world-wide movement for the 
organization of tt‘(dinical edu(‘atioii in agriculture ami wnentilie research along agricul¬ 
tural lines during tlie last half ctentury. Among foreigri countries the movement has 
reached its highest iierfcction, in amne resfjeots, in Fram^e, Uernmny, and Belgium, 
where the system of agricultural e.dnmtion includes schools of various grades, from 
the university tx» the elementary schpid. KtiSHia, Australia, and Jajvan are developing 
quite complete systems of agricultural education and investigation. Egypt has at 
least one very well organizes! agncnltnml cedlege, in conneettion with which ex}H*ri- 
ments are conducteei, and the Sultan of Turkey luis emailed upon the Secretary of 
Agriculture to recommend an exjKTt ht a«lvis<* him how to organize t^;ncultllral 
education and cxj>eriinentation in theTnrkisli Empire. The great commercial natii ms 
with which the United StaU*s is eonung imut* ami more into cojn])etition are every 
year increafling their efforts to jH‘rfe»*t tfn*ir syntx^ii of agricultural ecim-ation and 
investigation, and the United States can not afford to 1 h‘ heliiiid the rest of the world 
in this res]H*ct. (52.) 

2. Greul Erilniu. —I)r. True says (irc.at Britain has no thorr)Ughly*organizcd agri¬ 
cultural education or ex|>erimeiilatioi), though there are a few agricultural (colleges, 
and in recent years grants of money have lK‘en made to a immhcr of institutions. 
Reports of the experiment shitions of France, (Germany, and Belgium are l)eing 
constantly translate<l and made available tn the English farmer, and the exj>enment 
station at Kothamsted, Englaml, whi(th has Ixicn at work over r>d ywirs, iuis ais{> 
given him much valuable infonnation. The great s<K*ieties of agriculture in England 
and Scotland have also had an im}M>rtant part in tlie develoiunent of Uritislj agrit^ul- 
ture; in somethings, liowever, the British farmer lias not Ijceii able to hold his own. 
The farmer of Denmark, who, with tlu* lielp of tltedovernme.nt, has organizi*d the 
business of dairying on a Hcieiitifie teis, is able to g»> into the English market with 
butter, and to some extent drive out the Euglislmiaii. Dr. True also explains the 
sale of Canadian cheese in Englan<i jih a re.s(ilt of tlie very systemat.i<‘. and thorough 
work in ttgricultural education an<l invt'Htigation carried on in Canaxia, wliere the 
reports of the experiment stations an* widely diswuninated. (5H, 59.) 

B. American ugrrlcultural eolleueH.—1. i/uttory.—Dr. Truk says the agri¬ 
cultural colleges are organizwl under the land-grant act of 1802, which granted t'acli 
State an<l 'I'erritory 30,000 acres of lanxi for viu:U itei)resentative or Senator in Oon- 
gre^ss, the proeexsis from the sale of wliich were to constituU* a fund for th(^ main¬ 
tenance of coil(*ges ill which agriculture and the mecdianic arte slKxiId la* taught. 
Before 1H62 only a very few States had agricultural colleges. Michigan was the first 
State to establish such a college. Maryland, Pennsylvania, and other Statos luul tmule 
some movement in that directum. (53,5H.) 

2. A7ufw/tV.v.— There arc land-grant W)II(‘ge8, Dr. Thue says, in all the States and 
Territories except Alaska. Some of tlie Shvles have separafe iiRstiUiUons for the col¬ 
ored jieople, so that tlie total iminlierof such institution.s in 1898 was 64, of which 
61 maintained x^ourses in agriculture. Their refloureee of funds, lands, ImildingH, and 
exjuipment wx^rc valued at more than $53,500,000, aiul their incomes amounted to 
more than $6,00(1,000. The value of the axlxlition made U> tlieir huildingR and equi]>- 
ment in 1898 was estimatxxl at $2,800,000, paid for, in large }>art, by State appropri¬ 
ations. Then* were 2,611 persons teaeliing in these* institutions, and the total rumilwr 
of students was 31,658, of which number 4,181 were in agrixtultural courses. (54.) 

3. KegttUir and Hpccial courm. —Dr. True Hays the agricultural college at Amherst, 
Mass., is the only purely agrixrultural <*oll(^ge in this country. In 27 States and Ter¬ 
ritories the land-grant c.olIege.s am oipinized as agrixiultural aiul mechanical colleges. 
In 20 States tliey are the State universities, in which therti is a department or school 
of agriculture. In all tlH»ae iTistitutiuns there is the regular college w>urse in agricul¬ 
ture, shorter courses, commxmly of 2 yiars’ duration, and special courses in xlairying, 
etc. There has been a great tendency of late years toward sj)eciaUzation. (53.) 

4. Crilicijmut. —Professor Davenj*obt testifies that in eases where tlu^ land-grant 
funds were given to existing wdieges they undertook to establish a department of 
agriculture, and tJie reanits were very unprofitable. In the establishment of a 
department of agriculture the usual method was to elect one mart as professor of agri¬ 
culture and then outline on pawran a^cultural course, which differed from the 
scientific course only in the teacning of this one man. This professor had no chance 
to compete with other teaxhers in the university or to develop the science. There 
were no text-books, and he himself did not know his subject. The students were 
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required to take 2 years of science before commencing agri(;ulture. In those 2 years 
thev studied un<ler tlie best teachers to be had, who were teaching familiar Bui)jecte 
witli good text^l>()ok8 and the best reference books. When they went inb-) the agri¬ 
cultural course they studied under one man, who had not been educated as a professor 
of agriculture, l>ecaufie there was no school in which he could have been (^u(ated. 
He was either some farmer who had not Iieen Hiicceswful, or else a chemist who h^ 
been more or less interested in agrienltnre. The result wan that the studente did 
not take kindly to sucli a cnnrHe, and short couraes of a few weeks were established 
in agriculture. These short courses usually develoT>ed into longer special courses in 
agriculture, Ia which agricultim^ ran pamllcl witn the other lines of instruction. 
The dairy scncxjls were successful, as were the schools of veterinary science. (137, 
138.) 

Professor Davenport te>itifieR that there are colleges in the United States purport¬ 
ing to Ih^ agricultnnd colleges when; only one or two men teach agriculture, and oth¬ 
ers where only one or two teach iiK*chanic arts, altlioiigh in those siiirje colleg(*H tlu;re 
are a large numl)er of tctudiers of the ordinary college stinlies. The HU(!(;eHsful 
pra<.*.lice of agri<;ulturc requires more and more knowledge. It should be studied 
with a seientific spirit. Formerly tliere was one man tt;aching agriculture in a col¬ 
lege, ami liotanists, eliemisls, and other s<;ientific piKiple teaching other things; and 
there was no advanci* madi; in agricultiin; until the subjei't was divided so that stu- 
<lents (;oul(l follow out particular lines of work. There is no inoresimilaritv between 
the dairy industry and liorticultun- tlian there is l>etwwm agriculture and meidian- 
ical engim;ering. A fanner eng^e<l in mixed agriculture ought to have a scientific 
knowkslge of the (*h(Mnl<'al and physical nature of soils, of fertilizers, of the food (Toj> 
whi(;h he gn»wH for his stock, of the charigi‘S whicli these crops undergo by processc's 
of pix;aervution, and a great d(‘almore. In otIuT words, he shoiihl be fanuliar with 
a number of sciences. In thecomhict of agricultural colleges consideration should 
be given not so nuudi to the nundicr of studemts as to the character of the subject 
that is being developed. The. progn'ss that is living ma<ie now is under a minute 
divisiun of the suljject, wIutc cimh t^wdicr is a specialist. I'rofessor DavemKirt 
(*onsid(TS it. uiifortuiiate that the States di<l not recognize the fact that the funds 
received from the ^ teneral Governiuent ought b) be us(.;(l todevelo)) the subjects rather 
tlian to give iustnuition U* a gr(;at iiumlmr ol stmlents. The boards of trustees were 
notwholivto blame, for it was t‘asier to m‘.cure sUidents on well-reeognized lines of 
instruction that liave lieeu taught for manv generations than to secure students on a 
new subject; boards of control ajx;alwavs pn‘sm;<i for funds and it is almost m*ceRHary 
to put the funds where* there are students. The effc<*t of this is, in many mstences, 
to so curtail the agricultural course in many of theso-ialled agricultural colleges that 
students have lK*(‘n known to go to these agricultural collegia for a general scientifie 
course, and afterwards g«> somewhere else to study the suDjeid of agriculture itself. 
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^ Frof(!««ir Davetiiiort thinks that the general iniblit. wlin have givM the Huhject anv 
thougiit at ail and liave any interat in agrieulture or tlie ineelianical arte liave felt 
for inauv years tlial thew. Goveriinient grants, eH()ecially the one of 1802, have (lone 
very little good either to iigrieulture or to the mechanie arts. When the agneul- 
tural exijcrinient station hill, known as the Hatch Act, was passed h> 1887 the tioy- 
eninn.nt secured a great deal mora information as to the ois'ration of the law than it 
had hikeii as to the operation of the grant of 18(12, with the result that, niueh less 
difference of opinion its to the administration of tlmt fund lias ansen. (1A>, 18b.) 

fir IIahkis says tlie agriciiltuml colleges are doing excellent work m niatliemati^ 
and science, tint lie thinks tliey are not giving as imicli time as ttiey sliould to the 
practical proiilems of agriculture. A study of tlie methods emi>loyed hy the m.ist 
Huccisisfiil farmers would create in the minds of the pupils an ideal standard as to the 
best methods to be employed. (45.) . „ i a i 

Hr TmiK says the general i.lan of teaching m agricultural colls^ieH and schools ot 
this country has not been well organized. The Association of Agrieultural Colli^es 
and Kxpernnent Stations is studying the methods of teaching agriculture with a view 
to their improvement. Dr. True does not think howper, that the best plan is to 
have the students sjjend a cousidenible imrt of their time on the farm. The farm 
should be used as a laborabjry is, though inddentally the student will get a certain 
amount of practice from this use. The avewon of farmers, to book learmng is a 
very great obstacle, but the number oi farmers who read aiid i)rofit by the literature 
available to them is increasing yearly, and the agricultural colle^a are sending out 
every year young men thoroughly trained in i^ncultural lines, whose mnuence will 
be very great in promoting the progress of agriculture. (54, 59.) 

5, Dijmosition of fundi in lllinm and Wtscon^n.—I rotn^sor Davenport wys the 
general assembly of Illinois, at the session of 1899, enacted that one-half the funds 
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m®ived from the land-grant act of I8W2 and the Morrill Act of 1890 l)e devoted to 
inetruction in technical agriculture, a« distinguished from the sciences related to it 
and from other auhiects. It six-cified matters connected with live stock, with the 
field and its crops, horticulture, and veterinary science, independent of chemistry, 
l)otany, zoology, literature, history, etc. Previous to that time, the trustees could 
use the funds as they saw proper. Illinois is the first State to adopt such l^islation, 
hut this division of muds was first made in Wisconsin hy the hoard of trustees of the 
university, witli excellent results. It enabled the mnversity to seeiire more and 
lietter instnictors and the attendance of students increased until now Wisconsin lias 
one of the foremost schools of agriculture in the country, accompaivsl by original 
research. The witness recommends that in iirosecnting any new work, if it has to lie 
done out of funds not otherwise specifiisl, n sjiecial appropriation sliould he had. 
(135, 137, 1,39.) 

B. Diiirii WimimJihi. —Dr. Tmm testifim that the sjaicial dairy school at the 

University of Wisconsin haa already (1899) sent out ahout 800 trained buttor and 
cheese makers, and has taught lietween l,(XK)an<i 2,0(X) young men butter making 
on the farm as distinguished from that in the creamery. There is also at this insti¬ 
tution a short (‘onrse. in agricultims having 190 students in 1898-99. Professor Henry, 
dean of the college, says that places have been found on farms in this one year for 
more than >50 young I'neu, wlio got from $2 to$10amojith more^bccause of their 
special training. (53.) 

7. IkjtarUrtetd dJ domi'xtU' m-mur I'MidAhlml m Jllinoin. —Professor Davkni’okt says 
the Uidversity of Illinois has not had a de|)artment of domestic scimice connected 
with it for a numiK'r <if years, but at the last meeting of the board of tmstees such 
department was established, and will he openeii in Sciitember, 1900. There is no 
spts'ial aiipropriation by the State for the study of domestic science. (13>5.) 

8. Audvbon iSV/n»,/.—Dr. Tki'E says asclioiii for training siifrar experts has been 
in oi>eration a nunilier of years at Audulsin Park, New Orleans, in connection with 
the experiment station, and tnore recently tit Baton Kouge, in eonnectiun with the 
State university, which has proved useful atid has received financial support from 
the Sugiir Planters’ Association. (.53, ,54.) 

9. Agriailhifdl collrgrn in the ,StmUi.—Mr. Frisski.i. says that a number of agricul¬ 
tural colleges, Some of them very good ones, have lieen started in the South. In 
these institutions a great deal of atU-ntion is Iwing )>aid to inilustrial training. The 
trend in South Carolina is very largeiy toward agricultural education. The same is 
true in North Carolina and Alabama, lit the lattor State some of the daughters of 
the very lieat families are attending the industrial school. The agricultural schools 
all get the benefit of the Morrill Act. (8,5, 8H.) 

C. tlornell llnlvcrslly.- I. lindmemail .—Professor Robkrts, director of the 
College of Agriculture at Cornell Ihiiversity, testifies that altout 990,0(Xl acres of land 
scrip were given to the Ktate of New York. As New York could not own land in 
any of the public-land States, Mr. Ezra (kirmdi agreed to ]>urchase all of the scrii) at 
60 cents an acre, locato ami manage the lands, and pay taxes; and when they should 
be sold, pay into the university tiea-sury all profits from the sale. He also agreed to 
give an endowinent of }l.5CX),(XK) if the State would give the entire land grant to one 
institution, and to give, a farm of 200 acres if the State would locate the institution at 
Ithaca. Mr. Cornell locahsl the lands largely in the pine districts of the Western 
States, and in 1894 hedeedisl all the lands to Cornell University. Up to August, 
1900, f4,292,628 had tieen realized on these lanils over and alsive all exjienses, and 
after paying into the. State treasury 60 cents an acre for the scrip. Other wealthy 
men besides Mr. Cornell have given endowments and buildings, until now the 
university has an income fund of nearly $7,(XX1,(K)0 and buildings and wpiipment 
valued at more than $4,000,000. (211.) 

2. Conrmiii iigricuUure .—Professor Kohku™ testifies that Cornell University pro¬ 
vides a 4-Year course leading to the degree of bachelor of science in agriculture. As 
comjiarati'vely few students desired this long and severe course, a special course of 
either 1 or 2 years was offereil, upon which the student can enter without a formal 
examination, the director deciding whether the studentcan pursue the course profit¬ 
ably. Students in this course must lie 18 years of age, and two-thirds of their work 
must, be directly related to agriculture. There are about as many of these special 
students as of 4-year men. 

More recently a winter course of 11 weeks was opened. Alxjut one-half the stu¬ 
dents elect dairying pure and simple. There, are usually 60 to 70 applicants for this 
course, though but 60 students can be accommodated in the dairy building. Nearly 
all the students in the winter course are farmers’ sons, and winter-course students 
are required to do at least two-thirds of their work in subjects directly related to 
agriculture. ‘ 
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required to take 2 years of science before commencing agri(;ulture. In those 2 years 
thev studied un<ler tlie best teachers to be had, who were teaching familiar Bui)jecte 
witli good text^l>()ok8 and the best reference books. When they went inb-) the agri¬ 
cultural course they studied under one man, who had not been educated as a professor 
of agriculture, l>ecaufie there was no school in which he could have been (^u(ated. 
He was either some farmer who had not Iieen Hiicceswful, or else a chemist who h^ 
been more or less interested in agrienltnre. The result wan that the studente did 
not take kindly to sucli a cnnrHe, and short couraes of a few weeks were established 
in agriculture. These short courses usually develoT>ed into longer special courses in 
agriculture, Ia which agricultim^ ran pamllcl witn the other lines of instruction. 
The dairy scncxjls were successful, as were the schools of veterinary science. (137, 
138.) 

Professor Davenport te>itifieR that there are colleges in the United States purport¬ 
ing to Ih^ agricultnnd colleges when; only one or two men teach agriculture, and oth¬ 
ers where only one or two teach iiK*chanic arts, altlioiigh in those siiirje colleg(*H tlu;re 
are a large numl)er of tctudiers of the ordinary college stinlies. The HU(!(;eHsful 
pra<.*.lice of agri<;ulturc requires more and more knowledge. It should be studied 
with a seientific spirit. Formerly tliere was one man tt;aching agriculture in a col¬ 
lege, ami liotanists, eliemisls, and other s<;ientific piKiple teaching other things; and 
there was no advanci* madi; in agricultiin; until the subjei't was divided so that stu- 
<lents (;oul(l follow out particular lines of work. There is no inoresimilaritv between 
the dairy industry and liorticultun- tlian there is l>etwwm agriculture and meidian- 
ical engim;ering. A fanner eng^e<l in mixed agriculture ought to have a scientific 
knowkslge of the (*h(Mnl<'al and physical nature of soils, of fertilizers, of the food (Toj> 
whi(;h he gn»wH for his stock, of the charigi‘S whicli these crops undergo by processc's 
of pix;aervution, and a great d(‘almore. In otIuT words, he shoiihl be fanuliar with 
a number of sciences. In thecomhict of agricultural colleges consideration should 
be given not so nuudi to the nundicr of studemts as to the character of the subject 
that is being developed. The. progn'ss that is living ma<ie now is under a minute 
divisiun of the suljject, wIutc cimh t^wdicr is a specialist. I'rofessor DavemKirt 
(*onsid(TS it. uiifortuiiate that the States di<l not recognize the fact that the funds 
received from the ^ teneral Governiuent ought b) be us(.;(l todevelo)) the subjects rather 
tlian to give iustnuition U* a gr(;at iiumlmr ol stmlents. The boards of trustees were 
notwholivto blame, for it was t‘asier to m‘.cure sUidents on well-reeognized lines of 
instruction that liave lieeu taught for manv generations than to secure students on a 
new subject; boards of control ajx;alwavs pn‘sm;<i for funds and it is almost m*ceRHary 
to put the funds where* there are students. The effc<*t of this is, in many mstences, 
to so curtail the agricultural course in many of theso-ialled agricultural colleges that 
students have lK*(‘n known to go to these agricultural collegia for a general scientifie 
course, and afterwards g«> somewhere else to study the suDjeid of agriculture itself. 
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^ Frof(!««ir Davetiiiort thinks that the general iniblit. wlin have givM the Huhject anv 
thougiit at ail and liave any interat in agrieulture or tlie ineelianical arte liave felt 
for inauv years tlial thew. Goveriinient grants, eH()ecially the one of 1802, have (lone 
very little good either to iigrieulture or to the mechanie arts. When the agneul- 
tural exijcrinient station hill, known as the Hatch Act, was passed h> 1887 the tioy- 
eninn.nt secured a great deal mora information as to the ois'ration of the law than it 
had hikeii as to the operation of the grant of 18(12, with the result that, niueh less 
difference of opinion its to the administration of tlmt fund lias ansen. (1A>, 18b.) 

fir IIahkis says tlie agriciiltuml colleges are doing excellent work m niatliemati^ 
and science, tint lie thinks tliey are not giving as imicli time as ttiey sliould to the 
practical proiilems of agriculture. A study of tlie methods emi>loyed hy the m.ist 
Huccisisfiil farmers would create in the minds of the pupils an ideal standard as to the 
best methods to be employed. (45.) . „ i a i 

Hr TmiK says the general i.lan of teaching m agricultural colls^ieH and schools ot 
this country has not been well organized. The Association of Agrieultural Colli^es 
and Kxpernnent Stations is studying the methods of teaching agriculture with a view 
to their improvement. Dr. True does not think howper, that the best plan is to 
have the students sjjend a cousidenible imrt of their time on the farm. The farm 
should be used as a laborabjry is, though inddentally the student will get a certain 
amount of practice from this use. The avewon of farmers, to book learmng is a 
very great obstacle, but the number oi farmers who read aiid i)rofit by the literature 
available to them is increasing yearly, and the agricultural colle^a are sending out 
every year young men thoroughly trained in i^ncultural lines, whose mnuence will 
be very great in promoting the progress of agriculture. (54, 59.) 

5, Dijmosition of fundi in lllinm and Wtscon^n.—I rotn^sor Davenport wys the 
general assembly of Illinois, at the session of 1899, enacted that one-half the funds 
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Hirech fund, which has a farm school on the EurojHjan pattern, the boys living on 
the farm and having practical instruction in agriculture. Dr. True also umierstaadH 
that the Miller Manual Training Si'hool of Virginia gives some training in agriculture 
in this way. He regards this as only the hymning of a movement for secondary 
agricultural ediuation, and l>elieveH that there is net'ded a development of secondary 
schools of agriculture in this iwmtry as they have Iwen dtweloped in Euroj)e. (54.) 

Dr. True says the education in agriculture at Hampton and Tttskegee is decidedly 
practical, tliough it lias not gone very far. The ex|>eriment stations and j^ricultural 
colleges in the South are also teatdung a great <k*a] of value to the farmer. (59.) 

2. Jn New Yorh Ntate., —l*rofi!«sor Roberis says therts is an agricultural 8ch«M)l under 
private ausjiices at Briarcliff Manor, of which Mr. (hn^rge T. T'owell is director. The 
academy at Belleville, N. Y., which is maintained quite largely by tlio farmei’s of 
the district, has established a chair of i^j^iculture, and two graduates of the Cornell 
College of Agriculture have l>eeu ele<dwl princi{>ai and assistant. Professor Roberts 
ex])reRses the wisli that thei'e were, at least, a doyA*n private agricultural scluKds in 
New YorkiState. lie emjdiaaizes tlie noinl of agricultural schools where boys can 
find instnictioTi in Hj>eci(ic lines. There are a great many ])en<ons who do iKJt readily 
ac(piire alistract knowledge. Such fich(K)lH pnjvide an op])ortnnity for boys who love 
an outdoor life better than lK>okH, or who have no aptitude for the professions of 
their fathers, to la'come iiiteresh'd in plant and animal life. (224.) , 

1^« 1^'aturc Htucly and agrteultural uludy In publU* tielHiolM.—1. Oul- 
tural t ' tduc ,— Pnifessor Uobkhtm thinks tliat sometlurig alsmt plants and animals 
should l>e taught in every grade of every scIumj!, both in city ana country, to round 
out the child’s wUication. A child should g(» throng!) the world with his eye.8 open 
and be able to speak witli intelligtmee about ordinary things. There should l)e 
specialization in ti»e latter ]»art of one’s wUu^ation, but a broad foundation at the 
beginning. 

Children should not la; fon-ed to study an agricultural text-book in the school, but 
every child can he imule a better man or woman hy coming in contact with living 
things and knowing H<mi(*tl»ing <»f (hem. Nature studies are rest studies; there is no 
U'SHon to V)c gotten and no examinations. Tla^ teachers induce ea(4i (^luld to bring 
a box of earth and plant secsl.s, ainl the chiUlren are intensely interested in the work. 
(219,220.) 

Professor Rolwrts declares that the thing m^eded more than anvtliijig else in agri¬ 
cultural educatio!) is a differently trained Uwher. The teac.l)er shonld have knowl¬ 
edge of an<! a symjjathy with animal life and lauible to lielp the fanner to raise l)etter 
]K)tatoes an<l suggest nu‘Hns of destroying inH<*<*t p«*sts. “A fattier will try an experi¬ 
ment for his child’s sake when he will not listen to the suggestions of the most dis¬ 
tinguished professor.” Professor Roberts believes that the school-teachers of New 
York should lie re(|uire<l t.o jihhm an examination in tlie fundamental principles of 
agriculture, dairy husbamlry, and horticulture liefoni receiving their certificates. 

Tliifl witness says that the authorities diivcting the (Mlncationiil forces of the 
State are coming inon^ and more into syinjmthy with th(‘ natim'-study work. Three 
or four experts from tlie univerHit-y give wurses at tlie teaidiers’institates, (219.) 

Professor Roberts says the awakening among the tciudiers in the rural districts 
of New York State is very marked. Tlie aim of thef^micll (kdlege of Agricul¬ 
ture. in the nature-study work is not to make farmers, but to helj) the peoidc in liotli 
country and hiwn and to stimulate tlie love fiir nature. A man or woman is not 
ma<.le until botli sides of his nature* are develojied—tlie ideal as well as the utilita¬ 
rian. The first effort in education .'•hould be to develop the physique; the second, 
to teach the boy or girl how to get a living; tlie third, to give as much as possible of 
the higher ideals. Professor Roberta believes that the true road to the highe/St men¬ 
tal development is by way of the utilities in youth. When the child is young the 
han<l should ho. trfliiie<l. The old (sliieatiou trieri to educate one man’s 'brain and 
another man’s hand, and too frequently produced two monstrosities instead of a har¬ 
monious man. (225.) 

Professor Uolierts says lie ex|iecfed to he a fanner, and he does not believe that the 
short time he sjient on I^atin was of Ixmefit to him. He should have devoted that 
time to learning something of his chosen profession. At IIO years of ago he found 
himself without any real training for his proh*s«ion of teaching agriculture except 
what he had picked up by pratdiwi. The boys whoeome h) him hefinds intliesame 
condition. It is necessary to teach them thinj^ that shouhl have Ixjen taught in the 
schools. University education is expensive, and it is humiliating to jiay $300 to 
$1,000 a year and then be obliged to study things that any 14-year-old boy ought to 
know. (225.) 

2. High ffchoola. —Besides agricultural schools after the plan of these in Minnesota 
and Nebraska,'of which there should be a number in differtmt parts of a State, Dr. 
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TRnK suggests the introduction of outline courses in the theory and practice of agri¬ 
culture in the high schools in or near rural communities. The cities are constantly 
developing their schools in manual and technical training, and the same thing ought 
to bo done for agriculture. Many high schools already have at least one teacher 
chosen because of his ability to teach natural science. This teacher might just as 
well be a person who has studied scientific agriculture, and could offer an optional 
course in agriculture. Dr. True doubts the expediency of teaching agriculture in the 
larger cities, but thinks it might well be taught in a great many cities which are inti¬ 
mately asBociah'd with rural communities. There are cities of 60,000 to 60,00 inlmb- 
itanta which are really rural centers as well as of agricultural population. In a city 
like Dps MOines, for instance, there are probably in the high school quite a large 
number of students who have come in from the rural schools to finish their educa¬ 
tion, and in such a school it would be very appropriate to have an optional course in 
agriculture. (64,58.) 

H. Mlemenlarji xchools. —Dr. Truk says that the teaching of agriculture in elementary 
schools has Ixain undertaken in some European countries, in some cases with consid¬ 
erable success, lie has heard a teacher in a village school in Belgium giving 
instruction on milk to children 12 and 14 years old, who were much interested. The 
demand for the introduction of new studies into elementary schools, growing out of 
the broadening of human knowledge, makes it difficult to determine how far 
any special subject like agriculture can be wisely introduced. This kind of work 
requires .si)ecial training and arlaptability on the part of the teacher, and it has been 
difficult to find teachers who are projierly trained. Generally speaking, Dr. True 
does not believe that the formal teaching of agriculture can be introduced into com¬ 
mon schools under present conditions; but nature study can he introduced info tlio 
common .schools, and in the rural schools the subjects which will naturally bo selected, 
will very largely lie subjects relating to agriculture. This movement for naturestudy^ 
hfrs begun very successfully in New York, and has spread into other Slates. This 
seems to Dr. True to bo the coming movement for the improvement of rural schools 
in a direction to benefit agriculture. The State of New York makesan appropriation 
of $;ifi,0(X1 to the College of Agriculture of Coniell University for extension work. A 
p.xrt of tlio money is to be spent in some experiments in different jiarts of the State, 
and a good deal of it is used in the preparation and diaseinination of leaflets on nature 
subjects, wliich may be used by teachers in preparing simple lessons for use in ele¬ 
mentary schools. The instructors in the agricultural college attend teachers’ insti¬ 
tutes and farmers’ meetings to explain this ihoveuieiit. This work is so popular that 
it liccomca an einbarrassmont to those in charge of it. Tho city schools see in it an 
opportunity to improve their course of study, and the demand for the^ leafleto hp 
coino to a considerable extent from city teachers. One of the greatest diflieultii's in 
such movements grows out of tho conservatism of the farming population. (56,67.) 

4. TcmherH' cteai in Nem Yorife.—Dr. Truk says that the Btate of New York gives to 
every high school that organizes a teachers’ class with a certain niiinlier of students 
a suhskly, varying according to tho number of students. This enaliles the liigh 
Hcliool to get a teacher who has had instruction in tho normal school to give an out- 
lino course in teaching. Dr. True thinks this plan might be applied to tho teaching 
of agriculture in higli schools. (55.) 

r. Furmers’ Institute* and extension work.— 1. General staiiMiat—Ww- 
com'm. —Dr. True testifies that in some States the farmers’institutes are under the 
general management of the agricultural college or experiment station; more fre¬ 
quently they are under the diraction of the State board or commissioner of agricul¬ 
ture, and in a few States thore is a special State officer known as the superintendent 
of farmers’ institutes. There has been a rapid increase in the number of institutes 
held. Dr. True estimates that they are now regularly held in about 30 States, and 
that during the year 1898-99 there were mime 2,000 institutes, with a total attendance 
of abont 600,000. When the institutes were first organized the farmers liM best to 
hear the successful fanners who had had experience in their immediate vicinity, but 
now the demand is more and more for experts who have made a wide study of agri¬ 
cultural problems. Tho institute workers have thus far been drawn larroly from the 
colleges and experiment stations, but their staffs are getting overworked, and in one 
or two places at least there is the banning of a movement to organize a special corps 
of institute workers. Dr. True thinks there should be in this country men corre¬ 
sponding to what in France are called traveling professors, who could ascertain what 
the needs of the Wmers are, find out what is being done in the experiment station 
and in the department of agriculture, and disseminate the information at farmers’ 
institutes and other farmers meetings. lu Wisconsin there are now held annually 
120 institutes, with an average attendance of more than 60,000. The best addr^M 
ate published in the annual mstitute bulletin, of which 60,000 copies are distributed, 
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a copy being put in every school library in the State. The State makes an appropri¬ 
ation of $12,000 annually for this work. Massacliusctte, Minnesota, Indiana; Mich¬ 
igan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New York are also mentioned as States in which the 
institute movement has been especially successful. (66, 66.) 

2. New York. —Professor Robebts states that when he went to Cornell there were 
3 students In the College of Agriculture and about 3 persons constituted the t^hing 
force, exclusive of those who taught purely science. By reason of prejudice and 
lack of funds tlie college did not grow rapidly until about 1882 or 1883, when an 
attempt was made to reacli the farmers through farmers’ institutes. The first insti¬ 
tute in the State was held at Cornell University. Later this resulted in the State 
appointing a commissioner of dairy husbandry, whose office was expanded later into 
that of commissioner of apiculture, and all the institute work was placed under the 
commissioner’s control. The commissioner appoints a director, who selects from 
10 to 15 experts. The force is divided into 3 or 4 groups, and is tlius enabled to liold 
from 300 to 400 institutes during the winter, and to reach nearly every village and 
hamlet in the State. There is an annual State appropriation of $10,000 for carrying 
on the institute work. The demand for the institutes is greater than can be met. 
( 211 .) 

Professor Bolierts testifies that some 8 years ago the people in the western part of 
New York, where tliere is much interest in fruit growing, asked dor a speaker to 
come to their aid, and a lecturer was sent from the College of Agriculture at Cornell. 
He gave sucli good satisfaction that they asked for others; but it was found tliat the 
instructors at the college could not meet the demand made upon them, besides car¬ 
rying on tlieir work at the university, and more men were needed. The farmers 
secured an appropriation of $8,000 for carrying on horticultural investigations in the 
western part of the State; the next year the appropriation was doubled and the ter¬ 
ritory and work enlargid. The following year the approjiriation was $25,000 “for 
the promotion of agriculture throughout the State.’’ During tlie past 2 years the 
farmers have secured an annual appropriation of $116,000 “ for the promotion of agri¬ 
cultural knowledge throughout the State.’’ A lieginning was made liy holding sidiools 
of agriculture and horticulture on the fanns or at little hamlets. It was found that 
large numbers wore not reached in this way, and the idea was conceived of reatbing 
the teachers of the putilic schools. Letiturers were tent to the tethers’ institutes, 
and nature-study leaflets and similar publicataons were sent out. Still later the sum¬ 
mer school of nature study for teachers was organized at the university. This was 
continued for 2 years; the teachers who attended were largely from tne cities, and 
wliilo it was maintained successfully it was believed that it was not reaching the 
farmer and his children direct, fio the school was discontinued, and leaflets and 
other jmblications substituted in a measure for it. 

The work for the promotion of agricultural knowledge throughout the State is a 
part of the work of the College of Agriculture, and is carried on along three lines; 
?1) Instruction at the university (the winter course); (2) instruction throughout the 
State to fanners, farmers’ wives, school-teachers, and school children; (3) coojwra- 
tive experiments throughout the State. (214, 224.) 

3. Traveling schnole. —Dr. True says tliat besides the ordinary farmers’ institutes 
men from the agricultural colleges and exTieriment stations sometimes take up a par¬ 
ticular line of instruction in a special locality in such a way that those in attendance 
get a more systematic survey of the subject than at the ordinary institute. Only a 
beginning has been made in this work in this country, but it has been attempted 
abr<»d to a considerable extent, In England a number of traveling dairy schools 
are in operation each season. (M.) 

4. Heading cmrses and hafleU. —Dr. Teoe speaks of the attempt of Pennsylvania and 
some other States to organize regular courses of home reading for farmers. The 
Pennsylvania State College, which was the first to do this in any thorough way, has 
enrolled (1899) between 400 and 500 persons who are pursuing these reading courses. 
A syllabus of the course is sent to each of these students, certain books are recom¬ 
mended, and questions arc asked. The answers to the questions in many instances 
show a surprising degree of proficiency. The work is growing rapidly and taxes the 
resources of the college. (66.1 

Professor Eobeets testifies that the farmers’ reading course was established by Cor¬ 
nell University in 1898. During that year and the 2 years following 22,492 farmery 
joined the course. Farmers’ reding dubs have also been orgrmized, usually meeting 
at the residence of some club member. There are 48 of these clubs, and the totm 
membership is about 1,000. Farmere’ wives called attention to the lack of publica¬ 
tions adapted to their wants, and accordingly a farmers’ wives’ reading course was 
established. This has a membership of 4,747. After .being organized only 1 year 
the school-teachers made a similar request for help in nature study, and there are 
now 11,600 teachers receiving the teachers' leaflets. Professor Koberts submits speci¬ 
mens of the teacbers’ leaflets and of the fanners’ reading lessons and quizzes, to'diow 
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how the work is conducted. He says the aim is to work without formal text-hooks, 
and to teach the pupil through personal observation. (214-218, 2^240.) 

Professor Boberts submits a number of appreciative letters from persons in New 
York and elsewhere following the reading courses. One reports that he has aroused 
the envy and hatred of his neighbors by raising 10 liushels of grain and 3 of potatoes 
to their one. One says that through the lessons he has obtained 100 bushels of pota- 
tobs of salable size from one-half acre of ground in an unusually dry year. A Cana¬ 
dian farmer boy writes: “After reading the 5 lessons on the soil and the plant . . . 
every stone, every lump of earth, every sandy knoll, every hollow, had a new inter¬ 
est. ’ ’ Professor Boberts refers to the letters as showing that the workers are in touch 
with the fanner. He quotes from an article by Professor Craig the following state¬ 
ment of the object of corres^ndence courses: “ Correspondence courses in agrmulture 
strive to repair the defix-ts of early education of the farmer, witli aview to placing him 
in full harmony with his surroundings.” (222, 223.) 

There is also a home nature-study course in which 1,400 are registered. The 
instructors who go out through the country visit these clubs, as well as fte farmers 
who are conducting experiments, and give lectures. (220.) 

Professor Boberts says the leaflets are adapted to quite young minds as well as to 
more mature ones. There are different classes for different clMses of pupils. One 
instnictor has full charge of tlie hiriners’ reading course, another of the farmers’ 
wives’ reading course, another of the school-teachers’ course, and still another of the 
children’s course. An entirely different sort of publications goes to investigators, 
giving directions as to what is to be done. (221.) 

5. Junior naiuTalinl Huhs. —I’rofeasor Boberts says it is found that an effort must 
be made at the bottom, and so junior naturalist clubs have been formed throughout 
New York State. There are 764 of these clubs, with 20,321 members. The member¬ 
ship dues consist in writing a letter at stated times to the head of the nature-study 
bureau at Cornell. The natural objects studied give material for drawing lessons. 
(220 ) 

G. Experiment stations. —1. lUMory and stotistiw.— Dr. True says that 
experimenting in agriculture began in a regular way in this country with the estab¬ 
lishment of agricultural colleges. The first regularly organized experiment station 
was started in Connecticut nearly 25 years ago. Soon after, stations were organized 
in California and other States, until in 1887 there were 17 experiment stations in 14 
different States. In that year Congress passed the Hatch Act, giving to each State 
and Territory $16,000 a year for the maintenance of an experiment station, which 
must bo in connection with a land-grant college, except where stations were already 
organized. The pioneer stations were largely occupiM in organizing the control of 
commercial fertilizers and demonstrating the necessity of basing their purchase on 
the manufacturers’ guaranty of their chemical composition; but they also made 
sufficient scientific investigations to indicate that they might render much more serv¬ 
ice with broadened resources. The organization of new stations under the Hatch 
Act was therefore taken up with enthusiasm, and stations were soon in operation in 
every State and Territory. It was easy to find in the faculties of the agricultural 
colleges men competent to undertake a^cultural investigations, and the equipment 
of the colleges could also be used. The lines of work had alreily been marked out 
to a considerable extent by the older stations, by some institutions in Europe, and 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, the scientific divisions of which 
already constituted a great experiment station. It was therefore possible for the new 
stations almost imm^iately to undertake useful investigations and begin the pub¬ 
lication of information. In 10 years more than $10,000,000 have been expendw in 
the mmntenanco of experiment stations, of which about $7,000,000 came from the 
Federal Government. The total expenditure is calculated to be $1 for every $3,000 
worth of agricultural products. During the same period the stations have published 
3,000 bulletins, exclusive of press bulletins, and 600 annual reports. Their bulletins 
are sent regularly to more than 600,000 farmers, and about 5,000,000 copies are 
annually distributed. Separate stations are supported in some of the States, so that 
the total number of stations in the United States, not counting branch stations, is 54, 
of which 62 receive appropriations under the Hatch Act. The total Income of these 
stations for the fiscal year 1898 was a little more than $1,200,000, of which $720,000 
was from the National Treasury. Small revenuesare derived from the farms. Sales 
of farm products by the stations in 1898 amounted to $85,356.25. The Office of 
Experiment Stations also had an appropriation of $36,000 for its work, including 
$6,000 for an investigation in Alaska. Experiment station work has been begun in 
Alaska under the direct supervision of the Department of Agriculture. There Is also 
a very successful experiment station in the Hawaiian Islands, under private auspices, 
but under the direction ol a man formerly connected with the Department Di Agri¬ 
culture and with the Louisiana Experiment Station. (80,61.} 
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Dr. True says the experiment stations employed in 1898, in the work of administra¬ 
tion and inquiry, 669 jwrsons, including 75 directors, 148 chemists, 71 amculturisto, 
10 exports in animal husbandry, 77 horticulturists, 29 farm foremen, 21 dairymen, 50 
botanists, 40 entomologists, 26 veterinarians, 20 meteorologists, 11 biologists, 11 phys¬ 
icists, 6 ^legists, 19 mycologists and bacteriologists, 7 irrigation engineers, 15 in 
charge of sutetations, 23 secretaries and treasurers, -10 librarians, and 46 clqrks. 
During 1898 the stations published 406 annual reports and bulletms, besides press 
bulletins, which were widely reproduced. The mailing lists of the station aggregated 
half a million names. There is a steady increase in the correspondence with farmers 
and in the number of calls upon station officers for public addresses at institute meet¬ 
ings and other meetings of farmers. The station officers contribute many articles to 
agricultural and scientific journals and have written a number of books on agricul¬ 
tural subjects. (62.) 

Mr. SiMi>S 0 N says the Federal Government made an appropriation of $15,000, 
known as the Hatch fund, to each State for experiment stations. These stations 
proved to bo failures in a large measure, from the fact that the bulletins sent out hj' 
them were along scientific lines, aud the farmers did not read them. Afterwards, the 
Morrill Act, to supplement the Hatch fund, made the appropriation $25,000 to each of 
the States to be expended for imrposes of agricultural education. Clemson College is 
getting the benefit of some of the experiments beiMuse they are carried on under the 
eyes of the students who can sec and understand not only the practical results but 
the scientific objects t-o be accomplished. (102,10,3.) 

Professor Kouehtb says there are two experiment stations in New York. The 
Cornell station was given tlie Fwleral appropriation of $1.5,000 until a few years ago, 
when the legislature gave $1,500 of itto the State station at Geneva for the purpose of 
securing for that station the franking privilege. The relation between the two stations 
is described as “one of co<iperation in the most friendly manner possible.” Coopera¬ 
tive bulletins liavo been publislied, written partly at the Geneva station and partly 
by a Cornell man. (224.) 

Professor Eoberts says the Cornell Experiment Station is a department of tlie 
College of Agriculture. (224.) 

2. Character of work. —l)r. Tuue classifies the work of experiment stations under 
four beads; (1) Policeduties connected with the control of fertilizers, dairy products, 
etc.; (2) study of the natural conditions and resources of the State; (3) demonstra¬ 
tion experiments showing bow the results of science can be adapted to local condi¬ 
tions; (4) scientific investigations to discover newtrutlis and new applications of old 
principles. The experiment stations conduct a wide range of scientific research in 
the laboratory, the plant house, the field, the orchard, the stable, and the dairy. 
Dr. True mentions .the following subjects Ss among tliose to which several stations 
have devoted attention: Soil investigations; drainage, seepage, and irrigation; ferti¬ 
lizers; metlmds of cultivation, varieties, etc., of the more important crops; feeding 
stuffs; dairying; chemical and botanical work; horticulture; forestry; injurious 
insects; animal diseases; bee culture; poultry culture. (60,61.) 

Dr. True says the experiment stations, esjwcially in the East, liave l>een engaged 
in the investigation and inspeeffion of commercial fertilizers, and liave largely pre¬ 
vented the sale of fraudulent goods. In the State of New York alone over 900 
brands of fertilizers were examined in 1898. The stations have also done much to 
expose extravagant claims made for fertilizers and to sliow the advantage of home- 
mMe fertilizers. The stations have also inspected adulterated foods, especially dairy 
products, butter incrcasers and preservatives, concentrated feeding stuffs, quack 
medicines for stock—esjiecially hog-cholera remedies—and have exposed frauds in 
creamery construction and equipment and in dairy apparatus. (82.) 

Dr. True speaks of the important work of tlie experiment stations in investigating 
injurious insect* aud plant diseases, and says that tlie Wisconsin station, by dis¬ 
covering an effective curd test, has provided an effective means of detecting tainte-d 
or defective milk at cheese factories, which had caused a loss of from $1C)0,000 to 
$200,000 each summer in tliat State alone. (62, 83.) 

Dr. True says: 

The agricultural colleges and stations have been largely Instrumental In securing State lews for the 
inspection ol fertilizers, nursery stock, dairy products, falsified foods and feeding stuffs, creamery 
glassware, parls green, and for the suppression ol plant diseases and injurious insects. They have 
also aided m the passage of laws estabffshlng farmers’ Institutes, fixing a milk standard, organizing 
associations for the promotion of agriculture, quarantining animals for contagious diseases, sale of 
nleomargarine, the apportionment and measurement of water for Irrigation, State aid lor highway 
improvement, etc, (62.) 

Dr. True gives a number of instances in which experiment stations have aided in 
the djvelopment of existing methods, crops, or industries in the various States. The 
Louisiana ^peiiment Station, by developing new methoda of sugar making, haa 
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reduced or removed previous losses, and lias helped the sugar industry als(. l)y 
improving the cultivation of sugar cane. In Oonnecticut the quality of the wrapper- 
leaf tobacco has been improved. In New York animal industry and dairying nave 
been helped. The Missouri station bulletin on the draft of wagons with broad tires 
was thought so highly of by the League of American Wheelmen that a large ^ition 
was repuDlished by the league. In Coimecticut the Storrs station has studied the 
nutritive value of forage crops, and conducted cooperative experiments with ferti¬ 
lizers and with nitrogenous feeding stnffa The Ohio station seems to have shown 
that more stock food per acre can be secured in Ohio from corn than from sugp 
beets, and has shown the superiority of sliallow over deep cultivation of corn in 
Ohio. The Missisaippi station has done an important work for the South iu develop¬ 
ing the growth of forage plants and the live-stock industries, together with a dem¬ 
onstration of the value of cotton seed and its products for stock. In Ut^ the 
methods of tillage have been improved with reference to the conservation of moisture, 
and studies of mfalfa have been made. The Nebraska station has promoted the 
growing of alfalfa and winter wheat instead of spring wheat, so that the State hro 
become a largo wheat producer, and its investigations of subsoil have resulted in 
increasing the yield of com in some cases 10 to 30 bushels an acre. In Vermont 
there liave been investigations of sap flow as related to the maple-sugar industry. 
In California seeds aud plants of in proved varieties have t)ceri distributed, mid the 
wine and olive industries have Ixien helped. In Oklahoma effective investigatiouB 
have been made in the culture of katir com. In Khode island there have been 
important investigations in the fecflingand breeding of ducks and geese. In Arkan¬ 
sas there have been experiments on economical methods of producing beef in 
connection with the raising of cotton. (63,64.) 

Tlio Pennsylvania station and many other stations have investigated sugar beets. 
Their work, in connection with tliat of tlie Department of Agriculture, lias shown 
definitely where good sugar beets can be grown. The Maine station has shown that 
apples can be raised in Aroostook County. The Storrs station, in Connecticut, has 
made important investigations in nutrition. The Oliio station hiw originated a 
method of watering greenhouses by subirrigation. In Florida the intronuction of 
the velvet bean has resulted in the saving of thousands of dollars on fertilizers. 
Cassava is another new crop, from which starch can lie made cheaply. The Cali¬ 
fornia station has been engaged in soil invesl igations, especially on alkali lands, 
resulting iu bringing into agricultural use large tracts of land which were tliought to 
be useless. Kafir com was introduced into Kansas by the Department of Agriculture, 
and taken up by the Kansas station. In 1898 over halt a million acres of this corn, 
valued at |6,000,000, wore grown in Kansas. It is a dry-soil plant, which is a great 
advantage for certain regions. (64.) 

Professor Davskpobt testifies that in the last 10 years the experiment-station work 
has been largely instrumental in establishing colleges of agriculture, liecause that 
work is entirely along technical lines and demonstrates to the people the value of the 
scientific study of agriculture. Since the establishment of the experiment stations 
the land-grant colleges do not issue circulars instructing the farmers on any subjects. 
Wherever there is a college there is an exjieriment station, and in every case the 
publication is made through the the experiment station rather tlian through the col¬ 
lege because that was the idea of the Hatch Act and because it is less expensive to 
the college to distribute the experiment tlian it would be to send out the circulars. 
(137 1 

' Professor Kobkrtb testifies that the $13,600 appropriation to the Cornell Experi¬ 
ment Station is used to conduct investigations, publish bulletins, and furnish experts 
when called for to investigate serious outbreaks of insect pests or of animal or plant 
diseases. About 12 bulletins are published annually, besides the annual report. The 
mailing list rans from 20,000 to 30,000, being made up from requests from the farmers. 
The work of investigation is divided into the bureaus of general agriculture, horticul¬ 
ture, dmry husbandry, entomology, and chemistry, each with a professor at its head. 
Each bureau has a man available to send to the relief of the farmer in case of out¬ 
breaks of posts or diseases. All sorts of questions are received at the director’s office, 
distributed to the various bureaus, and all answered, sometimes as many as 100 a 

^^Sr. traffiBLL testifies that 15 acres of the farm at Hampton Institute is devoted to 
an experiment station, on which the different kinds of plowing and the results from 
different kinds of fertilizers, etc., are shown. The students are taught to experiment 
in the growing of various crops and fruits. There is a small 4-acre tract, ^d a stu¬ 
dent is given the opportunity to show what he can do with that. There is a small 
bam, a small orchard, and a small house on it, and it has been demonstrated that 
thisiaani is a sufficient support for an ordinary family. (83.) 
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ami how to do it, and Idanks are furnished for reporting results. When the rejxirts 
are received in the winter they are discussed, digested, and, so far as may i) 0 , 
published as a bulletin. (213, 221.) 

IVofessor Koberta says tliat for 8 or 10 years strenuous efforts have Ixten made to 
improve the Mtato culture of New York State. The average yield in the State was 
less than 100 bushels, but it was found at the Cornell Kxperimont Station that from 
200 to 400 bushels could be raised without fertilizers by improved tillage. Alwut 
300 potato growers reported results in 1900, and with one exception said that the new 
way was a great improvement. {222.) 

3. Coordinaiim of work. —Dr. Tkbe says the experiment stations are brought into 
intimate relations with each other and made to constitute organic parts of a national 
system through the Assocuation of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations and the Office of Experiment Stations of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The association holds annual meetings, at which questions of general 
policy and management are discussed, and papers on special topics read. Its pro¬ 
ceedings are published by the Department of Agriculture. The Office of Experiment 
Stations examines the work and expenditures of all the stations, publishes popular 
and technical summaries of their investigations, collects and disseminates informa¬ 
tion regarding the work of similar institutions throughout the world, suggests lines 
of inquiry, aids cooperative enterprises, and, in geneim, aims to assist the stations in 
developing and strengthening their work. Nearly 1,000,000 copies of its publica¬ 
tions are distributed in a year. (62.) 

4. Criticism and valnalum. —Dr. Thue says there has been to a considerable extent 
a failure to understand the real purpose of the experiment stations and disappointr 
ment that they have not undertaken more lanning operations. The act under which 
they operate was framed with reference to the needs of institutions where science 
was to be used lor the benefit of agriculture; so that the stations work from tiie scien¬ 
tific to the practical, and do not carry on farming oMrations to show what good 
farming is, after the manner of the model farm. Dr. True says, also, that political 
influence has worked too actively in the organization of the stations. In moat of the 
States the lioard is appointed by the governor of the State, and the membership can 
lie more or less shifted for political purposes. There have been shifting policies in 
the management of the institutions, and the officers have been changed too frequently. 
There has been a lack of proper organization. The lack of thoroughly trained men 
has been one difficulty, and there has been a haste for immediate results and the 
demand for too many kinds of work. (64,86.) 

Dr. True adds, however, that the experiment stations have every year a better 
equipment and better trained men; they divide their work more thoroughly among 
specialists and introduce new lines of work. There is being made a clearer distinc¬ 
tion between the educational work which the college can properly do and the experi¬ 
mental work which the station ought to do. Anally, the stations have in an 
increased measure the cordial support of Congress, State legislatui^, and the people. 
( 86 .) 

“The American experiment station,” Dr. True says, “is the most complete and 
comprehensive system of agricultural research which the world has ever known. 
Its publications Teach farther and come home more closely to great masses of our 
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{anaera than is tite oaae ia uij otlier couniiy. If aHf farmer in tiie United Biatei 
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him reading the mdana for improving hla art, it is hicauee he hae netdected to avail 
himeelf of the public agendeacraated lor hia bmiefit.” 162.) 

Ur. sums up the smieral resolts of the movement for agrioultaral education 
and research in the Untied States substantiallf as follows; (1) A body of trained 
leaders and exp^; (2) an up-to-date American literature on American agriculture; 
(3) free distribution of a vast amount of accurate and useful information; (i) a break¬ 
ing down of the tradition that agri^ture is of necessity a nonprogresdve art; (6) the 
coUegea and stations have been an important factor in making the state of the ignorant, 
shifU^ and nonprogressive farmer woree than fonperly. It is becoming dearer every 
year that to be succ^ul in agriculture, as in other arts, one must be progressive and 
seek up-to-date information and ideas. (66,66.) 

6. Need o/addilional etalions in the South .—Prudent Wriqht, of the Geor^ State 
Industrial College, thinks that the United States Government should establish addi¬ 
tional experiment stations in the South for the benefit of the colored farmers. The 
present experiment stations are used only by the white farmers and are considered 
by the colored people to have been instituted for the benefit of the whites only. The 
races will not mix in work of this kind. It is true that very few of the colored farm¬ 
ers know there ia such a thing as an experiment station in any of the States, and very 
few of them, iierhaps, would patronize the station or would know anything-about it 
even if it were established; but those who would take advantage of the information 
that could bo gathered at these stations could go hack home and instill new life into 
the farming industry. The colored farmers do not attend farmers’ institutes, and do 
not receive any bulletins from the experiment stations. The experiment station in 
Georgia ia located at Griffin and has issued 150 bulletins. The witness’s idea is that 
the exiieriiiient station for the colored farmers should be in the nature of a school. 
(203, 208, 210.) 

VI. AGBIOULTUKE IN THE SOUTH. 

A. Laws and cnstoms.— 1. The iTtmaiionfi-om s/mim/.—Ur. Chablhs W. Uab- 
NEY, Jr., formerly Assistant Secretary of Agriculture and now president of the Uni¬ 
versity of Tennessee, testifies that after the civil w ar there was a tremendous industrial 
revolution in the Soutli which changed the entire labor system and almost the entire 
social system, but affected agriculture more than any other indiutry. Before the war 
the condition of the Southern planter was in many respects an ideal one. All the 
lietter land in the lower country was held in large tracts and cultivated by slave labor 
under the direction of the owners or overseers. A single pniprietor would often own 
a number of estates in the same section, and the more prosjierouB ones were con¬ 
stantly adding new tracts to their holdings, largely for tlie reason that the better 
class of slave owners would not sell tlieir slaves except as a punishment, and it became 
necessary to purchase new lands in order to supply work and sustenance for the rap¬ 
idly growing negro families. A large number oi these slave owners were greatly 
relieverl and felt that a burden had been lifted from their shoulders when the slaves 
were freed. 

From an indicstrial standpoint the old plantation organization was a perfect one. 
Great ability was required to manage it, and the owner of the property was kept busy 
looking after it and his slaves. The ^uth was very prosijerous between the years 
1850 and 1860. The mo<.lel planter of those days produced at home almost everything 
that was needed to foed and clothe the slaves, and with the exception of the iron and 
steel, the finer groceries, a few medicines, and some of the richer cloth for the use of 
his family, he produced everything that was used upon the plantation. His money 
crop, whether wheat, cotton, or sugar, was nmde at a ininirauin cost, and he usually 
sold enough food products to enable him to count as clear profit everything received 
from his principal crop. The abolition of slavery caused the destruction of this sys¬ 
tem and m^e it necessary for Southern planters to oiT^nize their industry upon a 
new plan. Many of them strove for years to carry on with hired labor asystem simi¬ 
lar to that prior to the war. Except in a few cases of planters who had very rich 
lands remote from the towns, the effort to farm according to the old method was not 
successful, ikbor was completely disorganized; the planter was under no obligation 
'to mmntain the negro except when he wanted him; being thrown upon his own 
resources the nt»ro was coraMlled to sell his unskillM labor where the supply was 
the greatert, and as a result he suffered more than the white man. Under the stimu- 
Mng infiuence of high prices for the staple articles of cotton, sugar, and other money 
crops of the South, the Southern planters divided their great estates into small farms 
andrent^ them out to tenants, usually for a part of the crop. 
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About 1870 the average Soutlieni fanner had a small farm under his own manage¬ 
ment and the remainder of hia land let out to negro tenanta, to whom he generally' 
supplied the stock, implements, and food with which to make the crop. Both the 
landowner and the renter devoted their attention almost w'holly to the growing of 
cotton or tobacco, and as these products brought good prices for a number of years, 
practically all the supplies of bacon, flour, and other food prodnets and fertilizers 
were purchased from the commission merchant to whom the crop was delivered 
at the end of the year. When the prices of these staples declined, the farmer still 
continued to grow the same crops and follow the same system of purchasing food 
supplies, with the result that in a year or two both the landowner and the tenant 
found themselves and all their property mortgaged to the commission merchants tor 
several years ahead. The. more unfortunate ones and those who were careless and 
thriftless, especially the negro renters, were soon forced to the wall, mortgages were 
foreclosed, and they were sold out In many instances the large plantations passed 
into the hands of the commission merchants to reimburse them for the advances 
made. The more thrifty jilauters and tenants then began to diversify their crops, 
and instead of devoting their whole attention to the growing of cotton and tobacco 
began to grow the necessary foo<i croiM, thus going back to the old system prior to 
the war. The result of this industrial change was that many of those who had bcien 
in debt were able to lift their mortgages, and the condition generally of the ^i- 
culturists was very greatly imjiroved. The South to^iay, especially in the Mississippi 
and Alabama region and in the Atlantic Coast States, to a certain extent is raising 
practically all its food products, as it is very well able to do. The witness submits 
some tables in connection with his testimony, allowing the relative production of 
corn, hogs, and wheat in the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, ami 
Alabama in 1800 and 1890. In every instance the production of each one of tliesi' 
food products in 1800 is largely in excess of what it was in 1890, in some instances 
almo,st t\vi(* as much, even though tlie population in 1860 of these States was only 
about two-thirds of what it was in 1890. (175-179.) 

Dr. Dabney testifies tliat, as a result of the industrial revelation in the South, 
especially in Alabama, the Jews, who were commissioir merchants and advanced 
money to I he planters and tenants on their crop, taking a mortgage for the aiivanccs, 
foreclosed suon mortgages and lieiaiiio tlie owners of some of tno finest estates in 
iiortliern Alabama. The Jew went there as a mcreliant, hut is now a farmer and is 
using the liest business methods with hired labir, studiously avoiding the tenant 
system. The Jews are helping to build goisl roads and schoolhouses, and are develo]i- 
ing the country in a public-spirited way, and since they have become landowners they 
have, become remarkably good citizens. (119.) 

2. I’rngrm of d'mmfimlum and ininttine culture. —Dr. Dabnbv testifies that the lead¬ 
ing cropconnected with tlie industrial revolution of theSouth wascorn, and the increase 
in tlie production of this article has been chiefly in those States whicli formerly jiro- 
dneed the most cotton and tobacco. The States of Georgia and Mississippi each 
produced 12,000,000 hushela more com in 1899 tlian in 1893. Alabama produced 
17,000,000 bushels more in 1899 than in 1893, and Texas 60,000,000 bushels more in 
the same time. Tliis increased crop of corn increased the corn stover and gave ri.se 
to a great increase of food for both man and lieast. It did away with a large impor¬ 
tation of grain and meats from the West. Ttiere was a great increase in the acreage 
of Iiay and other forage crojis. In the States of Alabama, Georgia, Arkansas, Missis¬ 
sippi, South Carolina, and Florida the acreage increased between 1879 and 1899 
3, 5, 7, 10, and 23 fold, respectively. According to the Department of Agriculture, 
tliere were 3,638,000 tons of hay produced iu the South in 1899. This means more 
and better stock and more and better milk and butter. The Department of Agrienllure 
rejiorts that there were 3,000,000 more hogs in the cotton States in 1899 than in 1890. 
The reports of the nulroads show a great iwfuction in the importation of hreadstuffs 
and meats into the South from the North and West in recent years. In 1880 there were 
2,500,000 milch cows in the South. In 1890 the numlier had increased to 2,800,000, 
and in 1899 to 3,000,000. The passage of laws in the Southern States requiring stock 
to 1)0 kept at home or fenced in has led to the elimination of worthless cows and 
tlie better care of those remaining. The production of cheese has doubled in recent 
years. It lias become quite an industry in South Carolina, where it was formerly 
almost unknown. The figures with regard to iioultry are as favorable as are those 
for dairy products. (179-181.) 

Dr. Dabney testifies that, under the influence of the changes in the industrial sys¬ 
tem of the South during the last 30 years, the size of the farms has greatly decrea^ 
and the area of unimproved land has decreased. He submits tables for tno States of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Geoigia, and Alabama to substantiate this statement, 
and says that m North Carolina 72 per cent of the farm land was unimproved in 
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1860, and only 65 per cent in 1890. Practically-the same rate of decrease! is shown 
for the other Klatea mentioned. The total value of farms, including buildings and 
fences, increased, very rapidly between 1880 and 1890. A table submitted for the 
four States mentioned shows the increase to have been practically 50 per cent in each 
instance. The witness savs that, inasmuch as these values are basM exclusively on the 
statements of the farmers themselves, who are known to be very conservati ve in making 
returns of their property for fear of increased taxation^ it may safely be assumed 
that the present actual values are much higher than those given. The use of fertilizers 
in the South has increased enormously with the movement for intensive culture. 
In 1890 there were 20,500,000 tons of fertilizers used, as compared with 2,300,000 tons 
in 1880. In addition to this, tlm farmer of the South has learned to use farm manures 
and prepare fertilizers at home from cotton seed or the cheap phosphates. Intensive 
farming has come to stay. The reorganization of the agricultural and other industrial 
conditions in the. South is a sure precursor of new growth and progress. The people 
of the South are already enjoying a period of greater prosperity. Cotton, cattle, and 
mules are bringing better prices than they have for many years, and the cereals and 
tobacco are bringing in good returns also. (181,182.) 

Mr. PnissKLi. believes the only hope for the South lies in tlie diversification of 
crops. There is no difficulty in any part of that section in bringing this about. The 
present depression of agriculture in the South(1899),especially in the cotton-growing 
States, is duo almost wholly to the fact that cotton lias been grown almost exclusively 
and the food products imrehased from other Slates, whereas they should have been 
grown at home. The present tendency, however, is for the negro to grow practically 
all his food products aiicl thus not be dependent upon cotton for his living. He is 
thus enabled also to free himself to a very great extent from the crop-lien system. 
(86,87.) 

Dr, Daunby testifies that by the diversification oi crops the soil is increasing in 
fertility. Some soils are improving where the diversified methods leave been used 
for only 4 or 5 years. They will continue to improve under the new system, espe¬ 
cially where the landlord looks after his own land and takes care of the manures and 
fertilizes the land. (184.) 

3. flTffiizcrs.—Mr. Harrisok says that in his section of South Carolina tlie cost of 
fertilizers is divided tiotween landlord and tenant in the same proportion as thecrop. 
In the lower part of the State the landlord furnishes the fertilizer. H e does not think 
coMoii can lie raised in any section of the State without the use of fertilizers. The 
average amount of commercial fertilizer used on an acre of ground is about 200 
pounds. If it is used every year the land will increase a little in value. The stand¬ 
ard guano is worth $18 a ton. Domestic fertilizer is also used. (112-114.) 

4. Crop-lien lows.—Mr . Fuissbli. testifies that what is known as the croj>-licn system 
in the Soutli grew out of the poverty of that section immediately following the war. 
Both the white and black men of the South were lelt with practically nothing. The 
white man had to mortgage his land to get provisions for the coming year; tlie negro 
liad to give the land owner a mortgage on everything he possessed for provisions for 
himself, his family, and his stock. Under the lien system the tenant goes to a store, 
buys whatever his employer allows him to buy, and goes in debt for if. As a rule 
he is shiftless. High rates of interest arc paid, and the debt increases from year to 
year. In addition to the high rate of interest which the tenant has to pay he is 
chaiged an immensi' profit on the goods which he buys. Ho gets veiy little money. 
t)f course the man who loans money has to he secured, and inasmuch as he is dealing 
Aith a shiftless class of people he will necessarily charge a high rate of interest. It 
H difficult to borrow money in the South on land values. It lias to lie borrowed on 
•rop securities. This situation obtaius to a great extent in the cottoii-raisiiig belt, 
rtio idea at Hampton Institute is to change tins condition and make the negro a small 
and owner. The students of Hampton arc taught to avoid, as far as jKiBsible, the 
!rop-lien system. (85,86.) 

Ur. Dabney testifies that a good many of the commission merchants handle the 
msiness of loaning money and taking a mortgage on the crops in a legitimate way, 
ind that no one blames the merchants for what grew out of the system. This crop- 
ien system is gradually dying out under the system oi intensive farming and diver- 
iified crops, becartiso the farmers now raise practically all their food products, Suj)- 
Dlies are always very much higher when purchased on credit than when paid for in 
ash. In Alabama and Mississippi the tenant farmer under the crop-hen system 
vas more completely a slave than he ever had been. Booker Washington and others 
ire doing a great deal in getting the negroes to abandon this system of farming and 
raise theu own food products. The more shiftless of the negroes who suffered from 
[he crop-lien svstem became mere tenants, and some of tiiem meved to other States. 
118M84.) 
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Mr. IIabkison thinks tlie Hen law of South Carolina has been beneficial to the 
poorer people of the State. The law has been greatly abused, but, whenever a man 
made the effort to rise, the Hen law has been of some benefit to him. The young 
man who marries and rents a farm must have something in the shape of credit. He 
has no money and nothing except his labor. The lien law enables him to give a 
mortgage, as it were, upon his labor for his actual necessaries. The law does not 
Iierinit the mortgage in order to secure money borrowed foranything except what is 
absolutely necessary to make a crop. Any other debt has to be colloctw by the 
ordinary processes of the law. The Hen law is liecoming more and more obsolete 
every year. Ideas are changing and where people have not the capital to make the 
crops they usually go to the hanks or to some individual. Banking faciHties have 
greatly increased in recent years in South Carolina. The farmer goes to the bank 
when he needs money and pays the rt^nlar rate of interest, which, if no contract is 
made, is 7 per cent. Eight per cent may be collected under special contract. Where 
the tenant agrees to labor for one-half the crop, he has the option of receiving an 
advance from the landlord on the crop at a certain rate of interest, or he can go to 
the merchant or the bank and get money or supplies. Where he pays to the mer¬ 
chant or banker in kind the landlord must sign wliat is known as a quitclaim, Iwcause 
the law itself gives to the landlord a lien upon the tenant’s crop for any supplies he 
may furnish that are necessary to produce the crop, and he would be*the first man 
paid. (114-) 

Professor Do Bois says that the crop-lien laws of Georgia ought to be changed, 
because they are now entirely in the interest of the inerdiants and give them such a 
grasp on the laborer as to put him inastatcof economic slavery. If a man once gets 
in debt he can not leave the place without lieingarrested. These people an; ignorant 
and their accounts are kept entirely by the storekeepers, so that the negroes have 
practically nothing to do with their crops. The merchants who have the.crop Hens 
spend moat of their time riding around and watching the crop. When the crop is 
gathered it is taken to the warehouses and the warehousemen and the merchants 
make the settlements and pay the negroes what is left. The negro does not appear 
as a principal anywhere. It is of no use to try to get the negro not to raise cotton, 
because if he is in debt that is the only crop which the merchants will take in jaiy- 
ment of the debt. The violation of the lien law is considered a misdemeanor, and 
can be punished by sending the violator to the chain gang. (167.) 

Mr. Milleb says that nearly every planter who plants on shares or hires his labor 
has his commissary either in his house or in the store in town. The tenant or 
laborer seldom gets any money, because the landloni seldom has anv, but he gets 
orders from the landlord for what he wants in the storeroom, anif this order is 
secured by a Hen on the crop. Most of the landlords themselves give liens in town 
for their supplies, and they sublet them to the tenants. 

Wherever a landlord haa not capital enotiffb of bis own to run the land be hIrdr away hia liftht aa 
landlord and the first lien on the crop to the merchant who aupplles him. Then the merchant la 
paid flrHt, and what its left the landlord gets noxt, and what U leit after that la divided between the 
landlord and tenant. 

B. Classification of ncirro tenants and laborers.—!. Ooppers.—Pro¬ 
fessor Du Bois, describing the various social classes among tlie negroes in Dougherty 
County, Ga., says that, aside from recipients of charity, the croiipeis are the lowest 
class in the economic scale. Tlie croppers are negroes who live on the plantations 
and are entirely without capital. They furnish the labor and the owner furnishes 
everything else, the cropper getting from one-third to one-half the crop. If the 
landlord has advanced supplies they are taken out of the cropTCr’s share. The 
system is not very satisfactory either to the cropper or to the landlord and is being 
done away with. (182.) 

2. Metayers. —Professor Du Bois testifies that under the metayer system in Georgia 
the landowner makes a contract with a laborer by which the laborer usually fur¬ 
nishes some capita]—a mule, and some tools and something for subsistence. After 
the war the landowner look^ out for the food and clothing of the laborer, but the 
storekeeper has now supplanted him in that capacity, ifine-tenths of the store¬ 
keepers in Dougherty County are Jewish merchante—some Russian and German 
Jews, but most of them Polish Jews. These men, with their ideas of thrift and of 
driving a hard Imrgain, do a great many things that other white men of the South’ 
would not do. They do not object to calling the negro “mister,” are affable with 
him, and furnish the things he wants at prices ranging from .80 to 100 per cent above 
the cash price. The colored farmer uswly pays his rent in cotton. For 20 acres 
and a house he would pay from 300 to 600 pounds of lint cotton. The average farmer 
has usually 40 gcres (that is called a l-mule farm) and the renter has from 350 to 
2,000 pounds of cotton. Almost as soon as the crop is up, or sometimes before^ 
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the metayer mortgaj^os it to a merchant for afivances. In this mortgage ho iimmlly 
atipuiates ttiat he will not claim the Ixmeht of hia homeatead exemption, and very 
often the refliilt ia that he goea into bankruptcy, everything he liaa ia aold out at auc¬ 
tion by the merchant without any process of law, and the metayer goes back into 
the cropper class. 

Fifty-nine farmers in Dougherty County who made from 1 to 6 bales of cotton paid 
32 per cent of the product for rent; 18 farmers who made from 5 to 10 bales paid about 
21 jier cent as rent, and 21 farmers who made 10 bales and over paid about 16 per 
cent for rent. The rent paid by 161 farmers who made altogether over 1,000 b^ea 
in the year 1898 was 241 bales, or 22 per cent. 

When the interest which the farmer has to pay on the goods he has bought is added 
to this rent, unless the season is a very good one, the farmer haa nothing left. (162, 
163.) 

3. T/ihorm working for a fixed «wwc.—Professor Du Bois testifies that there are two 

classes of laborers working for a fixed wage in Dougherty County: (1) Those who 
receive liouses and rations, consisting of meat and meal and a small wage ol from $4 
to $8 a month; these are usually called contract hands, and work through the season 
for the owner of the land; (2) the regular laborers who furnish their own houses and 
ffK)d, and receive on the average from 30 to 50 cents a day. These are usuallv vounir 
persons. (163.) J r a 

4. Mmeg rcnlers.—Professor Du Bois testifies that the fixed money rental calls for a 
good deal of foresight on the part of the fanner. Ho is required to furnish his own 
supplies, but can make a better eentract and get better land if he can pay an actual sum 
of money, because the risk is very gresvt. In 1898, of those in Dougherty County who 
paid money rent there were 191 who had fanns under 40 acres, 8 between 40 and 60 
aci-cH, 5 between .50 and 100 acres, 1 from 100 to 1.5C acres, and 2 from 150 acres up. 
The average rent paid for farms under 40 acres is $18.50; from 40 to 50 acres the 
average rent for a farm is $41; from 50 to 100 acres it is $72 a farm; from 100 to 150 
acres it is $100 a farm, and over that amount it is $176 a farm. (163,164.) 

C. Purticular crops.— 1. Cntttm. — Dr. Dabney testifiesthat the acreage of cot¬ 
ton in the South was not affected at all by resolutions of any of the conventions that 
discussed the subject, but the acreage does not increase as rapidly as the increased 
price would seem to suggest. Cotton is grown more cheaply to-day than ever before. 
There are lictter iniidements, and the people know better how to cultivate and mar¬ 
ket it. It can 1)0 cultivated on a large plantation with great profit with hired help 
and by the use of machinery. The old theory in the South that one man with a mule 
could raise cotton more cheaply in a small lot than it could tie cultivated on a large 
])l_antation has been exploded. Machinery has been applied to the culture of cotton 
with good results. The witness does not know of any crop, not even wheat in the 
Northwc.st, that can be cultivated on such a wholesale plan as cotton in the Brazos 
bottom land, where the cultivation ia all done by machinery. The cotton seed is 
worth al)Out one-third as much as the fiber and seems to be increasing in value from 
year to year. (183,184.) 

Mr. Harrison says that the cost of making cotton is in the neighborhood of 5 cents 
a pound. Owing to the low price of the product in recent years farmers did not have 
anything left as profit, but since the advance in price cotton can l)e raised at a profit. 
I’icking cotton is one of the greatest expenses in connection with the industry. 
Efforts have liecn made to invent a cotton-picking machine, but without success. 
The next most expensive item is hoeing cotton. Cotton is ])tanted with a drill and 
comes up in a continuous row. The plant is very deliiate and a great many more 
seeds need to be planted than arc expected to grow. The hoeing or chopjiing out of 
the plants to reduce their number requires a great deal of work. A great deal of the 
work of picking cotton ia done by the women and children. Perhaps nine-tenths 
of the labor in this industry is colored. (111-113.) 

2. Rice .—Professor Wriuht testifies that the nec industry in Georgia haa been 
greatly neglect^. Before the war South Carolina and Georgia yielded 170,000,000 
I)ounda of rice. Now the entire yield in the United States is only 136,970,720 pounds. 
South Carolina and Georgia yielding only 26,638,720 pounds. This industry shouid 
be revived. Colored labor is the main dependence in the cultivation of rice. (202.) 

3. Fruit —Dr. Dabney testifies that many portions of the South are excellent for nus- 
•ing almost all kinds of fruit. Peaches are tgown at CTeat profit, especially in Georgia. 
The people are learning to spray them and keep on the insects. They have found 
that it ^ys to cultivate the tree instead of permitting it to grow as best it can with¬ 
out cultivation. (184.) 

4. The sheep industry. —Dr. Dabney testifies that there has been a decline of the 
sheep industry in the South, largeiy because in many of the States there is no dog 
law. In Tennessee a few years ego the legislatnie passed a stringent dog law, and a 
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great many doga were killed; but public Bfntiment was not educated on the question 
and every member of tliat legiBlature {ailed to be returned^. The witne^ 
reasonahle dog law will be enacted in all the States m the not fariishint future. 
Tennessee has fewer sheep than it had in 1860. Qmtea good deal of the sheep busi¬ 
ness of the South is devoted to raising spring lambs for the Eastern market, iiiis is 
unite an industry in southwestern Virginia. Mutton is being used in the Southern 
cities as an article of food. It is always on the market, but the people prefer beef 
and pork. At present tlie Southern people sell the lamBs and make wool, and do 
not reserve much mutton for home consumption. (183.) 

1 ), Purticalar localities. — 1. Snuth Carolina .—Mr. Hamuson says that at the 
close of the civil war, and perhaps up to aliout 1880, about three-fourths of the popu¬ 
lation of South Caroliha, both white and (»lored, were engaged almost exclusively 
in agriculture. They had no money, and not much else except tlie land and mules 
and horses; but prices were high and agriculture was very profitable. After 1880 
prices went down, and many of the people abandoned agriculture and went mte 
bther lines of husiness which seemed more promising. The agncultural population 
of the State has very much decreas^ in the last 20 years. Th^ liM greater 

decrease in the upper part of the State than in the lower part Within the iMt 5 
vears nine-tenths of the agricultural population of the btate would have quit the fann 
if they could, and many did quit whenever they had an opportunity of getting sonie- 

^^Mr Garrison says that if a man will live on a bread-and-meat diet in South Caro¬ 
lina it will only cost him about 10 cents a day. There are fai-ni hands who, with a 
house and wood furnished them, support themselves and their families on |13 a 

"'Mrl'karrison says there are 3 systems of farming in South Carolina. (1) Where 
the landlord hires and pays with a share of the cnqi, funiishiiig the land and every¬ 
thing except labor, the tenant is paid usually about one-half the cro]i; (2) where the 
tenant furnishes the stock he generally pays a rent of so many bales of cotten,which 
is about one-fourth, or 1,200 pounds, for a one-horse crop, the tenant furnishing 
everything excepting the land; (3) under the wage system tjie wages are usually 
from^$8 to fl3 a month in cash, the laborer getting the latter figure when he boanlE 

^'umier the tenant system the tenant invariably has a garden, a truck p^eh, a potato 
patch, and a watermelon patch, as the hired man also usually has. The hours ol 
labor are usually from sun to sun. In the summer the rule is to begin about Hunriso, 
stop 2 or 3 hours at dinner time, and then go on untii night. Ten or 12 hours a day 
during the summer and from 6 to 8 during the winter are the usual hours of labor, 

^^B^shop Lltek says that the conditions of tenancy in South Carolina depend upoi: 
what the owner of the farm furnishes and what the tenant furnishes, but where tm 
owner of the farm furnishes the land, the seed, the implements, and everything, thi 
tenant gets one-third of the crop. (154.) , -n , 

Mr Miller criticises the agricultural laws of South Carolina very severely. Im 
law attempts to fasten the tenant to the landlord, and in the end drivw the tenan 
awav. The landlord can make a verbal statement, Bustainwl by 2 witiies^, tha 
the tenant has contracted to work for him that year, and if the tenant should lean 
and hire to some one else, the man hiring him can be arrested and ina<le to pay a jmn 
alty; hence almost anything is better than a verbal content on a farm. The lien av 
is violat^, and great injustice is done under it m the little courts w’here it is kdiiiin 
istered An enforcement of the lien law should be had in the coiirte ol record of tin 
8tate. ' The State of South Carolina ought to p^s alaw eiicouraging long le^es. Th 
lien not only covers the crop hut all the chattels whicli the tenant owns. (123,124. 

2 The “wire-qroM of tfeorgia.—President Wrkiht confiriea_ his testiiiion: 

principally to what he calls the “wire-grass section” of Georeia, comprising 32countiet 
extending across the State lielow the thirty-second parallel. This section has mad 
great promess since the war, and every town has felt a nse of from 25 to 200 per cen 
in real-estate values. There is hardly a limit to the productive opacity of the toi! 
and if capital can be enlisted the growth of the section will be phenomenal. Ther 
are vast possibilities of wealth in that section. The wire grass, which is not fit fo 
hav has recently been utilized in the manufacture of furniture, baskets, inattressei 
matOng, and coarse twine, and it is expected that it can be maniifaiitiired into rom 
Laborin this section is practically all colored. The population is about equall 
divided between whites and blacks; the blacks, however, predominate a little. Th 
population has greatly increased in the last 30 years. All of the negroes began wor 
tor small wages or part of the crops. Thirty per cent of them now we croppers c 
wage-eamen^ 60 per cent are tenants, and 10 per cent landowners. The wages fc 
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the metayer mortgaj^os it to a merchant for afivances. In this mortgage ho iimmlly 
atipuiates ttiat he will not claim the Ixmeht of hia homeatead exemption, and very 
often the refliilt ia that he goea into bankruptcy, everything he liaa ia aold out at auc¬ 
tion by the merchant without any process of law, and the metayer goes back into 
the cropper class. 

Fifty-nine farmers in Dougherty County who made from 1 to 6 bales of cotton paid 
32 per cent of the product for rent; 18 farmers who made from 5 to 10 bales paid about 
21 jier cent as rent, and 21 farmers who made 10 bales and over paid about 16 per 
cent for rent. The rent paid by 161 farmers who made altogether over 1,000 b^ea 
in the year 1898 was 241 bales, or 22 per cent. 

When the interest which the farmer has to pay on the goods he has bought is added 
to this rent, unless the season is a very good one, the farmer haa nothing left. (162, 
163.) 

3. T/ihorm working for a fixed «wwc.—Professor Du Bois testifies that there are two 

classes of laborers working for a fixed wage in Dougherty County: (1) Those who 
receive liouses and rations, consisting of meat and meal and a small wage ol from $4 
to $8 a month; these are usually called contract hands, and work through the season 
for the owner of the land; (2) the regular laborers who furnish their own houses and 
ffK)d, and receive on the average from 30 to 50 cents a day. These are usuallv vounir 
persons. (163.) J r a 

4. Mmeg rcnlers.—Professor Du Bois testifies that the fixed money rental calls for a 
good deal of foresight on the part of the fanner. Ho is required to furnish his own 
supplies, but can make a better eentract and get better land if he can pay an actual sum 
of money, because the risk is very gresvt. In 1898, of those in Dougherty County who 
paid money rent there were 191 who had fanns under 40 acres, 8 between 40 and 60 
aci-cH, 5 between .50 and 100 acres, 1 from 100 to 1.5C acres, and 2 from 150 acres up. 
The average rent paid for farms under 40 acres is $18.50; from 40 to 50 acres the 
average rent for a farm is $41; from 50 to 100 acres it is $72 a farm; from 100 to 150 
acres it is $100 a farm, and over that amount it is $176 a farm. (163,164.) 

C. Purticular crops.— 1. Cntttm. — Dr. Dabney testifiesthat the acreage of cot¬ 
ton in the South was not affected at all by resolutions of any of the conventions that 
discussed the subject, but the acreage does not increase as rapidly as the increased 
price would seem to suggest. Cotton is grown more cheaply to-day than ever before. 
There are lictter iniidements, and the people know better how to cultivate and mar¬ 
ket it. It can 1)0 cultivated on a large plantation with great profit with hired help 
and by the use of machinery. The old theory in the South that one man with a mule 
could raise cotton more cheaply in a small lot than it could tie cultivated on a large 
])l_antation has been exploded. Machinery has been applied to the culture of cotton 
with good results. The witness does not know of any crop, not even wheat in the 
Northwc.st, that can be cultivated on such a wholesale plan as cotton in the Brazos 
bottom land, where the cultivation ia all done by machinery. The cotton seed is 
worth al)Out one-third as much as the fiber and seems to be increasing in value from 
year to year. (183,184.) 

Mr. Harrison says that the cost of making cotton is in the neighborhood of 5 cents 
a pound. Owing to the low price of the product in recent years farmers did not have 
anything left as profit, but since the advance in price cotton can l)e raised at a profit. 
I’icking cotton is one of the greatest expenses in connection with the industry. 
Efforts have liecn made to invent a cotton-picking machine, but without success. 
The next most expensive item is hoeing cotton. Cotton is ])tanted with a drill and 
comes up in a continuous row. The plant is very deliiate and a great many more 
seeds need to be planted than arc expected to grow. The hoeing or chopjiing out of 
the plants to reduce their number requires a great deal of work. A great deal of the 
work of picking cotton ia done by the women and children. Perhaps nine-tenths 
of the labor in this industry is colored. (111-113.) 

2. Rice .—Professor Wriuht testifies that the nec industry in Georgia haa been 
greatly neglect^. Before the war South Carolina and Georgia yielded 170,000,000 
I)ounda of rice. Now the entire yield in the United States is only 136,970,720 pounds. 
South Carolina and Georgia yielding only 26,638,720 pounds. This industry shouid 
be revived. Colored labor is the main dependence in the cultivation of rice. (202.) 

3. Fruit —Dr. Dabney testifies that many portions of the South are excellent for nus- 
•ing almost all kinds of fruit. Peaches are tgown at CTeat profit, especially in Georgia. 
The people are learning to spray them and keep on the insects. They have found 
that it ^ys to cultivate the tree instead of permitting it to grow as best it can with¬ 
out cultivation. (184.) 

4. The sheep industry. —Dr. Dabney testifies that there has been a decline of the 
sheep industry in the South, largeiy because in many of the States there is no dog 
law. In Tennessee a few years ego the legislatnie passed a stringent dog law, and a 
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not think that religious sentiment is spreading very much among the negroes. The 
influence of the education of negro ministers has resulted in the upbuilding of strict 
uiorals among the upper classes of colored people, but not in the spreading of religion. 
The colored parson of 20 years ago does not tliink much of the religion of the cdu- 
lated parson of today. The witness refers to the First Congregational Church pf 
Atlanta, presided over by an educattsi minister whose sermons are often reporUsl in 
the Atlanta Constitution, and says that it is a very fashionable church, but the older 
people have their doubts as to whether there is verv much religion in it. Some of 
the white churches are practically the same way. (171,172.) 

4. liniffiaary sockties. —Professor DuBois testifies that the church has not as strong 
a hold upon the congregation in Albany, Qa., as in some of the other Southern towns, 
but the beneficiary society wields an immense influence. Some of these lieneficiary 
societies are like some of those in the latter part of the Roman Empire or the lalwr 
societies of the Middle Ages, iieing societies of men for mutual protection, for bury¬ 
ing the dead, etc. These societies are increasing rapidly. The dues are ordinarily 
about 25 cents a month, and the money is chiefly used to bury the members of the 
society. Some of the societies are swindles. They are not secret societies, and the 
women and children sometimes join. Thesesoeietiesaredistinctfrom tlieOdd Fellows 
and Masons, and some of them are very old, dating liack to slavery days. (171.) 

5. Dintrifnilion of Ihc populatimi. —Professor DuBois states thatrthe distribution of 
the white and colored population in Southern towns is very interesting. Sometimes 
it is like a circle, with the white population in the center and the colored impulation 
forming a fringe around the edge. In Atlanta it is like a dumb-bell, with settlements 
here and there connected liy a streak. In Albany, the county seat of Ihmgherty 
County, the town is divided almost exactly in two. The negro quarters of the town 
of Albany are well kept, and contain some pretty houses. There are no distinct 
slums, but there are some old and dilapidated houses of bad repute. There is an 
excess of negro women in all the towns, for the reason that negro women arc employed 
as servants in most of the white families. (169.) 

Dr. Dabnev does not believe there is any tendency on the part of the whites to move 
out of districts where an excess of negro population exists, simply Ixicaase of the 
large number of negroes, but believes that any such migrations may be traced to 
other causes, and he refers to Prince Edward County, Va., which has been practically 
abandoned by the whites, not because it was so largely inhabited by negroes, but 
because of the infertility of the soil. Again, the negro is not subject to malaiia as is 
the white man. (190.) 

Mr. Frissem. says the negroes are moving into communities by themselves very 
largely. There is a large jiart of the pountry of the South whore whites can not 
live, but the blacks can; for instance, along the river bottoinswhere it is low and hot. 
The self-respecting blacks naturally move into communities by themselves, and thus 
avoid a groat deal of the race feeling. In the course of time a great portion of the South¬ 
ern States will be settled almost wholly by the blacks. The establishment of separate 
communities for whites and blacks ought to be taken cognizance of by the State, and, 
under proper r^ulations, will result in the betterment of both races. The negro in 
a separate community learns how to organize, and thus becomes more of a responsible 
citizen. There is no danger of perpetuating race prejudice by the separation of the 
races into different communities, but it is rather an advanta^ to both races. (87, 
88, 90, 91.) 

Professor DcBois testifies that most of the negroes in Albany, Ga., were not Imm 
in that town, but have drifted there because conditions are better in town than they are 
in the country. This migration movement is common to practically all the Soutnem 
country. There is very little chance for a negro who remains in the country. (169.) 

6. Intermarriage of the racee .— Dr. Dabney does not think that the intermarriage of 
the negroes with the whites would be beneficial to either race. He thinks it would 
injure the negro and debase the whites. He refers to a book published some years 
ago which undertook to show that the negro race by intermarriage has degenerated 
in health, figure, morals, and so on. The witness thinks that the negro race is too 
far behind the white race for intermarriage. The mulatto women are not fruitful, 
and most of them have pulmonary troubles and are more delicate than either the 
blacks or the whites. The witness says that all the Southern States have practically 
prohibited the intermarriage of the whites and blacks, and that there is no tend¬ 
ency to repeal any of those statutes. Not only the old .Southern element of the 
whites, but the Northern people as well who settle in the Southern country, all come 
to that point of view. (186^ 187,189.) 

Bishop Salter says there is no desire on the part of the negro race to intermarry 
with the jvhites, because there are three colors among the negroes: First, the pretty 
mulatto woman; second, the handsome Indian-looking woman, and third, the olack 
woman. (153.) 
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7. PremU and jxut(xmditioiwcompared. —^Mr.Wiii9roN,pre€identof the North Caro¬ 
lina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, thinks that up to 18W three-fourths 
of the houses erected east of Raleigh, N. C., were erected by negro workmen. 1^. 
Winston’s father owned two carpenters and other skilled iaimrers, one of whom 
could earn as much as $2.60 a day, and he doubts if the children of any of these 
people have skill in any trade at all. The negro is better ofi generally than he 
was in slavery, but not as much better off as some people think. In slavery there 
were two classes, the better class comprising the most intelligent skilled workers and 
household servants. Now there are throe classes; fl) The more intelligent ones, 
who are mainly professional men, barbers, etc.; (21 tne great mass, and (3) the low¬ 
est class, composed of professional thieves, gamblers, and otlier criinuials, idlers, 
loafers, etc., and also the infinn, decrepit, and semi-idiotic. Under the slave system 
the whole establishment was taken care of; under the present system the idle and 
vicious and weak are driven to the wall and into bad habits. The best class is rather 
larger than it was in slavery days; the lowest class did not exist in slavery, and is 
growing larger every day. (129.) 

Bishop Gainks, of Atlanta, Ga., takes exception to above statement and expresses 
the opinion that at least two-thirds of the negroes have advanced materially since 
the war. At the close of the war only about 3 per cent of the colored people could 
read and write, while now probably 60 jier cent of the race can read and write. The 
colored jieople in the cities who are ebmpelled to live in alleys and back streets 
compare favorably with white people who live in similar circumstances. (142.) 

Bishop Saltkk also says two-thirdsof the race have made rapid strides; the others 
possibly have not ma<ie the progress that they should. (153.) 

Mr. FiiissKLL, principal of the Hampton Normal and Industrial Institute, says that 
in some reaisjcts the colored man was better off in slavery than he is to-day. At 
present he has achance to move if he cam,but he can not. In slavery days his physical 
condition was looked out for, but now it is not. He is to a very great extent held in an 
irresjionsible slavery. The wages of the negro are small, and so long as they are so 
they have an effect upon the w^es of the white man. Many of the whites, as well 
as the negroes, are bound up by the store-lien system. Taking all the circumstances 
and surroundings into consideration, the race has made considerable progress. In 
certain parts of Virginia, however, there seems to bo a retrograde movement; the 
negroes ajiiiear to be discouraged, and think that education uM not brought them 
what was expected. (86,89,Si.) 

Bishop Derrick, of Jackson, Miss., says the condition of the negro is a thousand 
times better to-day than when slavery existed, as is evidenced by the number of 
schoolhouses, homes, and churches for that race. No negro to-day occupies so low a 
place iu tlie scale of civilization as he did when he was the property of somebody 
else. (158.) 

President Wright, of the Georga State Industrial College (colored), expresses the 
opinion that the colored race has improved very greatly in the last 25 years in the 
matter of thrift and saving, and developed a great deal of perseverance in labor. 
(204, 205.) 

Mr. Wnght testifies that, for about 6 years following the close of the civil war and 
during the reconstruction of the States, the labor system in the South was practi¬ 
cally paralyzed. The negroes who had lieen emancipated were in a very bad con¬ 
dition, with no money or property, and were very much under the influence of the 
carpetbaj^rs and their friends, who used them for their own selfish purposes. The 
condition of the white population was somewhat better, but was far from being at 
all satisfactory. From a report to the Secretaiy of the Treasury during the Admin¬ 
istration of President Polk the witness finds that the cost of clothing and feeding a 
slave was $30 per annum, and the slave owner made from $100 to $400 a year^on each 
slave. The value of the slave property emancipated is estimated by the witness at 
$3,000,000,000. The conditions growing out of the war brought about a Mlitical and 
industrial contest between the races which lasted for a number of years, out that h^ 
practically disappeared. The colored laborers of the South are not interested in poli¬ 
tics, and have increased their wealth from year to year, until at present the negroes 
of Georgia own over $14,000,000 worth of taxable property. A table is submitted 
showing tlie increase in various kinds of property owned by the n^roes between 
1886 and 1900. (199,200.) 

B. Industrial relations.— 1. Generally.—Mr. Harrison says that most of the 
farmers prefer the colored man for agricultural labor, because he is stouter, has been 
trained to that work for several generations, and is hard to beat either at hoeing or 
picking cotton. He generally has to have somebody to instruct him and to show 
him what to do. The white laborers are leaving the farm and going into the cotton 
mills, bemuse they found with the depreseion oi agriculture they could make more 
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money in the mills and factories than they could on the farm. It is not only the 
migratory or renter class among the whites tnat has gone into the mills, but some of 
the small farmers who own farms. The places of the white laborers on the farm 
have lieen taken by negroes. The colore<l people are also inclined to leave the farms 
and go to the towns to do odd jobs, and the result is that at present tliere is the great¬ 
est scarcity of ^ricultnral labor that the State has ever known. There is not a man, 
woman, or <'hild in South Carolina to-day who can not get work if ho wants it. 
It frequently occurs that cotton is not picke<l out at Christmas. Immediately after 
ChristinaH preparations have to l)c made for another crop of cotton. Through 
the fall the small grain is put in and the cotton has to he picked. The result is 
that tliere is a demand for farm lalmr the entire year. Picking cotton lint costs 
aliont H to li cents a pound. Seed rotten is cut down for about 40 or 60 cents a 
Inmdred iiounds. Anotlier reason why the white farmers have gone into the cotton 
mill.s is that some of tlie mills, esjiecially the Piedmont and the Pelzer, liavo made 
lilieral appropriations for sc.liools, and some of them keep first-class graded schools 
for 8 or 1(5 months in the year. The condition of the agricultural class is not as good 
as it was S.5 years ago, because at tliat time agricultural products were higher tlian 
tliey are now. Cotton sold as high as 18 to 20 ronts a pound and corn as high as fl 
to Sd.60 a bushel. (liS-llG.) 

One of tile greatest drawbacks to the progress of file negro, in Mr. Winstoji’.s opin¬ 
ion, is bis satisfaction with so little. What was originally looked uiion as a “sorry 
((uality of the negro”—that is, his fondness for good clothes and making a sliow—is 
tile one tiling whicli is doin^ tlie most at present for his improvement. Tlie desire 
of negroes for good clothes is the giv-atest stimnlus in making them labor beyond 
what is necessary for their more existence. (127.) 

2. Professor Du Itois, of Atlanta University, testifies that in Dough¬ 

erty County, (la., 1(0 per cent of the people are engaged in gainful oecupatious, being 
mostly farmers and laborers. Among the men 20 years old and over there are 1,310 
farmers and farm laborers and only 179 in other (xaiupations. Among the w’oinen 
there are 1,341 farmers and laixirersand oulv 21()in other occupations. Between tlie 
ages of 10 and 20 the disproportion is even laiger. Between the ages of 20 and 40 
tliere are 690 farmers and farm lalKirers; 31 laborers in mills, cotton comiiressoH, and 
on railroads, woodcutters, etc.; 12 are watohincu, porters, and teamsters; Hare serv¬ 
ants; 11 arc artisans, carpenters, blacksmiths, shoemakers, niacliinists, and engineers; 
6 are merchants aud tailors, 3 are teac.liers, and 10 are ministers. (162.) 

Professor Du Bois adds that of the men between 20 and 40 years of age the largest 
number in any single occupation arc day laborers, receiving from 35 to 50 cents a 
day. Next in order are porters employed in stores, hotels, etc., some of wliom (io 
quite well. There are also a good many Uf^oes employed in making fertilizers and 
ill the cotton mills, and some on the railroads. The railroad laliorers get quite good 
wages, and seem to he a fairly steady class. The trades are fairly well represented 
in Albany, (5a. There are 11 brick masons, 7 barbers, 7 painters, 1 liaker, 1 tailor, 4 
firemen, 1 wheelwright, 1 plimiher, 1 mechanic, and 11 carpenters. All of the car¬ 
penter work is done by negroes, and they do it very W'ell. The first colored doctor 
in tlie town lias a horse and carriage and an office l)oy, and lias ()uite agood ]>nictice. 
The otlier professional men are 6 preachers aud 8 teachers. (179, 171.) 

Bisliop (lEANT says that from relialde information lie thinks about 40 per cent of 
the colored college graduates go into the professions of law, medicine, and theology. 
The others go onto the farms. In Texas there is a negro medical association, winch 
is doing well. There are not very many young negroes at the bar. One reason for 
this is that there is a prejudice against the negro lawyer, and even the negro, if he 
has a difficult case in court, would hesitate to employ a negro lawyer. The negro 
doctors are doing better than the lawyers, and practically control all the practice in 
colored families. (151.) 

Bishop Gainks takes exception to the following statement made before the com¬ 
mission by Mr. Pope Brown, president of the Agricultural Society of Georgia, in the 
volume on agriculture; 

The presence of lliu nesro is the special cause of the want of developniont of tho South, Hfs 
presence retarded the moral, religious, social, and agricultural development of that section, end If 
the negro were absent a better class of labor would take their places. The more the negro is educated 
the less eflleient does he heeomc as a laborer. Let the colored race be separated from the whites aud 
colonized, either in this country or elsewhere. In the Interest of the Southern States. 

Bishop Gaines says Mr. Brown differs from the masses of the farmers of Georgia 
and from the general sentiment of the State, and cites the laws of Georgia forbidding 
emigration agents to come into that State and persuade colored people to leave. 
The State of Georgia recognizes the negroes as the heat laborers in the South. They 
should be educated for agriculture. The diversity of farming can be brougbk about 
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only by an intelligent yeomanry. Tlic white people are advocating the education 
of the colored people everywhere almost unanimously. The educated negroes are 
not criminals. (I'^OO 

3. In aqrmiUure. —I)r. Dabney testifies that Booker Washington is doing a great 
work at I'uskegeo Institute, and is educating the people on right lines. The patron¬ 
age and supjwrt of the influential white people in the South is helping the negro in 
a business way. The witness thinks the South could not get along without the negro. 
He Ixilieves he is in the right place, and is going to stay there. He is improving, 
and, agriculturally, is the most important factor in the South. Immigrants from for¬ 
eign countries can not stand the climate as well as the negroes, and are not any more 
willing to work than they are. The presence of the negro in the South prevents the 
poor white laborer from going into that section, liecause Germans and Swedes will 
not work with negroes. Italians sometimes do. (192.) 

Professor W bio nr testifies that although the colonsl man has had no teaching along 
the lines of agrieulturo and kindred branches of industry, he is twice as efficient as a 
free man as he was as a slave. The old slave negro laborer has proved a flat failure 
in fn'edom. Very few of that class have made a success, largely because they came 
out. of slavery without any fixed or settled habits of labor. While jierhaps a major¬ 
ity of the negro projierty owners were Ixim liefore the war, they were very young at 
emancijiation, and have spent most of their years as free men. (202.) 

Bishop Grant says there are rich men in most of the. Southern State.s who employ • 
colored labor because, they can get it a little cheaper than white labor, and they 
have le.ss ditficulty in settling bills with tlie colorerl laborers. Living costs tlie white 
man more than the negro. The negro does iiratdically all the agricultural labor of 
the Sotvth, Out of the 9,000,000 lades of cotton grfiwn in a year, the negro raises at 
lea.st 7,0(X1,000, and practittally the same proportion obtains iti the matter of other 
Southern ]irodncts, including rice, sugar, etc. (WS-147.) 

15isho]i DEinticK calls the m^ro the lione and sinew of the South, and says any 
attetupt to encourage his emigration woidd Ite rcpulstsi by the Southern pwple. An 
able-bodieil negro is worth $1,000 a year in the South, and his value is recognized. 
Tins negroes do all tlie, agricultural labor, and often own their own homes. There 
are tliousands of homes among the colored jaiople of the South that would be credit¬ 
able to any peojile. A large numlwr own farms and live in the cities “like other 
gentry.” Some, have farms of as much as 1,200 acres. In some iilaees there is hos¬ 
tility to negroes owning land, but it emanates very largely from com])etiliou and jeal¬ 
ousy. “As long as the negro remains down there is no friction; when he starts up 
there is antagonism.” (l.I.I.) 

Dr. Dadnkv testifies tliat according to the census of 1900 there are 7,000,000 negroes 
in tlie South. A few of them have become proprietors and em])loyera of labor. 
Some Ilf them own small farms, which they cultivate, but the great majority are 
laborers. Nine out of 10 of them arc agriculturists. The failure of the negroes in 
cotton factories is duo to the location of the factories at the towns and to the man¬ 
agement, rather than to the negro himself. The city negroes do not make as reliable 
laliorers as the country negroes. (184.) 

President Wriciiit pleads for the improvement of negro farm labor, which comjirises 
about 53 per cent of the farm labor of Georgia. The increase in the eflicieuey of 
labor, by rai.siiig the standard of intelligent farming, will Iw to the best interests of 
the country. The great drawback and discouragement of the. colored farmer is a 
lack of working knowledge of the soil and of improved farming implements. There 
is little or no effort luit forth to improve the colored farmer. No farmers’ institutes 
are held among them, and little or no agricultural literature reaches them. The 
agricultural experiment stations are of practically no benefit to the negroes, because 
they are looked upon as having been instituted for tlie benefit of the wiiite farmers 
only. Except those who are laborers u)X(n farms of white planters, very few colored 
fanners know anything about inijiroved farm machinery. The credit sy.steni, gen¬ 
eral extortion, the lawlessness of lynchers and white-cappers, the jmneral laziness 
and shiftlessnesB of some of tlie negroes themselves, have resulted in many of the 
negroes becoming discouraged on the farm and leaving it for work in the cities and 
towms, where a little cash can be secured. -Tlie tenant systein also tends to keep the 
farm laborer poor, ignorant, and lazy, and the cropper unambitious and unreliable. 
Ninety per cent of the fai-m lalxir*of Georgia belongs to these two classes. The 
, tenant systein and the ignorance of the tenants cause them to lie shiftless. (202.) 

4. Jn/octorics.—Dr. Dab.ney testifies that the South is providing for the whites as 
well as the blacks in industrial lines. In the southern Appalachian country and in 
Nortli Carolina the cotton-mill operatives are the poor whites. The negroes, if they 
would work on the farms as they do in the inills, would do very well. What they 
noeil is leadership, like any other untrained race of people, and many of the whites 
are in'the same condition. (191.) 

607a-^57 
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Bishop Balter says there is a cotton factory in his city in which all the empWees 
are nefp’oes, and they are doing very well and are giving excellent satisfaction. They 
operate the same kind of machinery as the whites, and the white foreman thinks 
they are better workmen than the poor whites, or “crackers.” They work the same 
hours as the white men and under the same rules. (154.) 

Mr. Miller says there are many instances of negroes becoming competent as skilled 
factory laborers. In 1810 the two Carolinas, Georgia, and Virginia manufactured 
more and better goods of all kinds, induding machinery, clothing, woolen and cotton 
goods, harness, etc., than all the Ifcw England States together, and the thing which 
drove the manufacturing institutions out of the South was slave labor. One of the 
best-paying cotton mills, established in 1847 or 1848, was the old Saluda factory, situ¬ 
ated a few miles outside of the corporate limits of Columbia, S. C., which was man¬ 
aged by one white man, with some 98 to 120 no^ hands under him. In most of 
the machine shops and government armories where arms were made in the South 
during; the war the negroes predominated. They can la; taught the mechanical arts 
as quickly as any other people, and they are the best labor that has ever existed. 
The natural resources of the South are unsurpasseil. (120,121.) 

B. In hiisinm .—Rejilying to a question as to why the negroes do not go into 
mercantile business in the cities. Bishop Graht says he thinks one reason is that 
there is lack of capital and lack of ability among the negroes for this kipd of business. 
It requires generations to develop a business instinct. He instances one store in 
Ocala, Fla., owned and controlled by negroes, and employing negro clerks, which is 
one of the largest, business houses in the city and is doing a successful business. 
Negroes sometimes engage in the banking business in the cities. Bishop Grant be¬ 
lieves it would be better, however, if more of them remained on the farms, and he 
thinks that there is enough rich land in the country for everybody to have a homo 
and do well. (151,152.) 

6. An a vroperly oiotut. —Bishop Grant says the negro has advanced immensely 
since the days of slavery. In Texas negroes own $80,000,000 worth of property, and 
in all the itouthem States they own their own homes to a very great extent. There 
are some places in the Bouth where the negroes own 40 miles of country. There has 
been great improvement in the houses, not only in the cities, but in the country dis¬ 
tricts, some of the houses having as many as 12 rooms. (146-148.) 

Hr. Dabney testifies that the negro is gradually becoming a landowner. There 
are quite a numlier of wealthy negroes in the South who have made their money 
since the war, and their numlier is increasing. (191.) 

President Whioht testifies ttiat the negroes in Georgia own 1,075,073 acres of farm 
laud, nearly one-half of which, or 413,178 acres, lie m the “wire-grass section” of 
the State. Ten per cent of the negroes of the “wire-grass section” are landowners. 
( 200 .) 

President Wright says the negro farmer should be encouraged to own his own 
farm, and efforts should he put forth to make farm life attractive to him. For many 
yeara to come the negroes will be the chief and best labor for the South. (203.) 

Bishop Derrick says that in certain sections there is opposition to the colored 
people owning farms and homes, but that is not general. In the State of Alabama 
there is one colored planter who rune 50 places. (157.) 

ftofassor Do Boie testifies that there are 57 negro families who own land in Dough¬ 
erty County, Ga. There have been 185 colored men who have owned land in that 
county since 1876, one of them owning his farm for 25 years. Some of them, how¬ 
ever, have not owned their land more than a year or so. Their loss of the land was 
due both to lack of thrift and to the low price of cotton, and sometimes to their own 
carelessness and lack of legal knowledge. The negroes own 15,000 acres of land in 
the county, which is more than they have ever owned at any one time before. Since 
1876 there have been 30,000 acres of land in the county owned by nejproes. In 1875 
they owned 752 acres; in 1880,2,456 acres; in 1884,6,607 acres, and this has increased 
from year to year. The total value of all negro property in the county is $194,000. 
There is no particular object ion to the negroes owning land on the part of the whites, 
except on the part of some of the poorer whites. There is very little chance for the 
negroes to become lando'wners unless they have unusual talents or have received 
some help, as they often have, from their former masters. Sometimes the children 
go to town and work as servants and help to buy land with their wages. More of 
those living in towns own land than of those living in the country. There are 7 or 8 
nwroee in the county worth $3,000 or more. (164,166,170.) 

7. In labor orgonfeolions.—Bishop Grant says there is very little labor omnization 
among the colored pwple. Except in rare instances, they are not permitted to join 
the'twte labor organizations. In Louisiana some years ago the Knights of Labortook 
some negroes into the organization, but this was so much resented mat a bloody con¬ 
flict occurred, in which ahout 85 negroes were killed. The negroes do not believe in 
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separate labor org^mizations, because such organizations wonld be against the interests 
o{ the rich and mncated people o{ tiie Sonth, who are the beet friends the ne^ has. 
The white and colored mechanics do not work side by side except in isolated caeee. 
The colored people develop as much skill in the mechanic arts as the average white 
man. (148.) 

Professor I)i; Bois testifies that there are some colored labor organizations in the 
^uthem cities, but there is very little affiliation between them and the white organ¬ 
izations. In most building trades the negroes can join, and considerable numbers 
have joined. They sometimes meet in the same hall, the whites on one side and the 
ncOToes on the other side. (175.) 

Mr. WINSTON says that whue some of the labor organizations that formerly excluded 
the negro from membership now accept him, and provide that no discrimination shall 
be practiced by their members against any member because of his creed, color, or 
nationality, those organizations are situated where there ore very few n^o labor¬ 
ers. (132.) 

Dr. Dabnky says he has attended several conventions in the South whore the 
question of organized labor was considered; that there is generally a prejudice in 
tile South against organized labor, and that the negroes will be tne great reserve 
force of that section in preventing labor organizations. The negroes are not 
developed sufficiently to be organized into labor unions, as are the whites. Of 
course, since the abolition of smvery the negro is developing very rapidly, and la 
becoming more and more capable of managing affairs and of organization. In the 
cities there is some little labor organization, but the white labor organizations are 
disposed to prevent the negroes from joining, and keep them out of the trades 
whenever possible. The prejudice against admitting the negro to membership does 
not extend to the amaii towns or to country districts. (188-190.) 

G> Social and political conditions. —1. Race prejudice. —Mr. Fhissxll 
believes that there would be no political proscription against the negro if he were 
educated and capable. Where the graduates from Hampton have gone out and have 
land holdings and become a useful part of the community there are almost no com¬ 
plaints that they are not properly treated. The objection is not so much to the color 
of the negroes as it is to their ignorance. There is some rivalry between the two 
races in trades, but the South is such an undeveloped country that for many years 
to come there will not be any great danger of rivalry. As a nile where Northern 
capital has come into the South the n^o has less chance than where he is employed 
by the Southern men, because the Southern man knows how to deal with him and 
the Northern man does not. It is quite noticeable that where Northern cont^tors 
and Northern laborers come in there is more push against the negro. To a limited 
extent the trades unions are composed of both races. In some places race prejudice 
is on the increase, but among the best element of the South there is no increase. 
One of the vital points is to have education for both races. Where there has been 
difficulty it has bwn because of ignorance on the part of both the whites and blacks. 
A certain element of Southern whites have no opportunity for education and are very 
emotional, and it is among them and the ignorant colored people that trouble arises. 
(89, 90, 92.) . 

Bishop Dkrbick says race troubles in the South are common because the white 
man hates the negro. The feeling of the Anglo-Saxon is that the dark races must be 
subservient to him. Yet in certain sections of the South colored people who are 
upright, honest, and industrious are treated as fairly as any other class of people. 
(156, 156.) ' . . , 

Mr. Winston says that up to 1835 the n^o in North Carolma enjoyed political 
rights. The teal trouble between the whites and blacks has not yet begun; it will 
come up when the laboring white class will not want the neCTo to have an oppor¬ 
tunity to labor; that is the race question in the world now. In New York City the 
white carpenters and brick masons and plaaterets will not permit a negro to engage 
in tteae occupations. There are many counties in Texas where the negro is not per- 
mitt^ to live. The problem for the negro is to tnun himself and be able to do 
skilled labor before the hostility between him and the white man is so great that he 
will not be permitted to enga^ in these occupations. The white man is a better 
laborer than the negro in anything he undertakes. (131.1 

l^hop Gbant beUeves that the white man is responsible for the conditions timt 
’ exist in wery Southern State, because the white race pjverns in those States. Strife 
between the races in certain sections reaches into the very households; but in no 
other country are crimes committed by the colored race as they are in the old slave 
States, nor is there any friction between the races excepting in those States. The 
agitation of politics among the neOToes of the South after the war, by Northern men 
coming into that section, was detnmeatal. Those men are largely responsible for the 
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condition of the colored people io-day. The ne^ocs are coming to think it to their 
l)eflt interest to keep out of j»oUticH. They have had trouble in the jwist because they 
voted along certain linoH, and rather than have further troubles they have, to a large 
extent, refrained from voting. If i)roteeted by law they will reach the same resulta 
by voting that all other people in the country reach. The negro population of the 
iTnited Staten is entitled to 49 votes in Congress, hut as they do not receive this rei)resen- 
tation their interests are very often miarejiresented. 

The witness deprecates class legislation and diw'riminations against the negro be¬ 
cause of his color; he says this claas legislation in the Southern States would never 
have been enacted if the Supreme Court of the United States had not annulled the 
civil-rights bill. He l^elieves the class l^islatioa will eventually work to the detri¬ 
ment of the white race. (]4(>-lfM).) 

2. Sujfrtu/e. —Mr. Wikston says the m‘gro lias been practically eliminated from 
politi(‘al rights in the South for the name reason tfiat the Chinese were in California 
and the Indians were in tlie West. It is a (pic'stion of the 8Ui>eriority of races, and 
the whites never will consent b) havf‘ their affaim administered by the colored race, 
no matter bow much tlio <*olortd ra<*e oiitmmd)orK them. The race <}ue8tion in the 
South is com]>licated by feelings engendered ))>’ tliei’ivil war betw'eeii th(^ white men 
in the North and South. The Chinaman is much superior to tlie negro, and yet lie 
is not permitted to vote in California any more than the negro is in tlie South. One 
of the saddest things in history was the putting of the ne^ro in a position in con¬ 
flict wdth the white race anti exjxx’ling him b> maintain himself. The real friends 
of the nfgro de,sire to put liim as soon iw possible in a (*ourse of industrial training to 
make a living, get ))roperty, and bt^ somebtsly, ami get the idea out of bis head that 
be is to hold office of some kind and manage^ the wbib‘ nice. (180-182.) 

Presitlent WitUiiiT testifies that bo is notoj>posed to an educational qualification for 
the right of suffrage. He thinks, however, it is a mistake iit this late day io disfran¬ 
chise the negroes unless the disfranchisement is to act only in the future. A 'pialifi- 
cation that deprives an^liody of the ba]l<>t which he. now possesses should bo delicately 
consuler^Ml, Imt a qualification meant as a lielji does no harm. The negroc'S of Ceor- 
gia take very little intens^t in politics—much less, in fact, than is taken hy tlie class 
of white's who are desiring to disfrancliisc' them. An e.<lucationnl qualification might 
stimulate tJie negroes to obtain at least enough education to enable them to vote, and 
the result would l)e iHUiefunal generally. (207,1^0.) 

Mr. Winston favors tli(‘ constitutional amendment imposing an ednoational qualifi¬ 
cation for suffrage, pendingin North Carolina (18991. The amendment aj)plieR to both 
races, hut excepts from its operation until 1908 tuc descendanta of such j^eTsons as 
could vote on the 1st of January, 1807. 8|)eaking generally, the amendment w'ill 
exclude illiterate blacks from now on, and will exclude illiterate whites from the suf¬ 
frage beginning in 1908. (128.) 

D. Eduvalton wf the negro. (See also (bmTWon Schools in the. South, p. xvii. )— 
1. GtmeraUy .—Bishop Deruk'k says illiteracy among the ne^oes is diminishing very 
rapidly. Tn I860 jinurtically the whole rwe w'a« illiterate; in 1870, 90 per(«nt were 
illiterate; in 1880, 70 per cent; and now in some places it is reduced to 35 per cent. 
(158.) 

Bishop Grant thinks the industrial feature of education is becoming more promi¬ 
nent among the negroes than ever before, but says that in addition to industrial edu¬ 
cation there should be a development of the mind and the result would be the same 
as with any other class. The ingro, living in a country where newspapera are giving 
information, can not l>e educated independently of j)ubHc questions. Education is 
doing a great deal for the negro. It is improving his morals and his mind and mak¬ 
ing Him a better citizen generally. (148-151.) 

Mr. Fkissell considers it very important that the nogroes have public schools, and 
that they have the general direction of the whites in the way of government. Their 
salvation depends upon education and agricultural training, mocnanical training, etc. 
The social and moral character of the negro improves very much by education. The 
history of the country, both North and South, will show that there is very much less 
crime committed hy the educated than by the uneducated negroes, especially the 
greater crimes. (91.) 

Bishop Salteh testifies that the education of the negro is bettering his condition 
and making him a most valuable citizegi. The negro should have an industrial and 
a higher education. (152.) 

Bishop Gaines says there is no compulsory education law in Georgia. In the rural 
districts the negroes have not the same opportunities to become informed that they 
have in the cities. In the rural districte there, is not the same interest manifested in 
education as in the lutics, for tlie reason that those districts do not have as much 
money for that-purpose. (143.) 
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President WnianT thinks the nepro fanner wmild be greatly helped by tlie plan of 
he Seoretary of Agrienltur*! in taking a niiinliorof young men and assigning tnein tn 
lie various scientific divisions of the Agricultural Deiiarfment for study uong the 
ines of the application of science to production. Tliis is the only way the negro can 
'et competent instniction, for there is now noplace in Georgia where the negro youth 
»n get proper training in the science of agriculture. There are very few colored 
lien in the country who are capable of giving any instruction in the colored colleges 
ir schools along these lines. (203.) 

2. Edueaiional fmKl'm in the. fimlh. —Dr. Habsis submits a table showing the 
iicrease of children in colored schools in the South for a number of years. In 1878 
ess tlian 600,000 negro children were, enrolled in the South Atlantic and Soutli Oen- 
,ral States. The number has risen to 1,.Ill,618. There are remarkable schools for 
lie training of colored teachers, especially at Hampton, Va., Atlanta, 6a., Claflin 
University in South Carolina, and Fiske Dniversity at Nashville, Tenn. The aggre- 
raUi amount jiaid from taxes for colored education in the Southern States during the 
Hast 26 years is about $100,060,000. The increase in enrollment in colored schools 
■las been in excess of the increase in population. The same is true of the enrollment 
if wliite children in the South. The amount of money expended for education of 
Dotli races for the year 189i) in the Sontliem States is niarly $33,000,000. The wit¬ 
less tliinks that it'is desiraide to increase teeiiniral and mannat training schools for 
:he colored population of tlic South, but at tlie same time lie would not disparage 
xhieation in the ordinary hranehes. I,angnage studies give an insight into human 
nature and make a government by jiniilie o]iinion possible. Matbematies and nat¬ 
ural seieneeareof great advantage. The total numlrrof colored students in the 
liigh sebools of the South is more than 1.5,000, and the Uital in colleges and institu¬ 
tions of higiier education is over 43,000. Nearly l,400are le.aniingfarmwork; nearly 
l,.5(K) are learning eariientry, and over iltWare learning blivcksinithijig, machine work, 
juid work in metals. Over <i0() are learning printing; nearly 8,000 are learning si-wing, 
and over 2,200 are learning cooking. Industrial training sliouUl be encouraged in 
the South, not only in tlie colored hut in the white scliools, because tlie nianufao- 
factures that are s)mnging n]i in that section of tlie country need skilled labor, aiid 
then' is a surplus on the. farms whicli will be drawn into the mills. Inventions will 
he made whieli will reduce the hand labor on the farm anil will cause a reaiijustment 
of vocations and an increase of labor in manufactures and eoimnerce. (36-39.) 

liishoii Deubick says the negroes’ morals have huproveiJ, ami they are becoming 
more respected members of society. This condition is attribiiUxl hi the schools and 
churches. There are one. hundred and seventy-odd institutions of learning supported 
by the Houtli, by the philanthropists of the North, ami by the negro himself. Over 
38,000 students are in the higher branches in colleges anil smiiinaries. More than 
1,000,000 are in the jirimary grades. The Kouthern States liave paid out in the past 
25 years over $75,000,000 }or negro education, which is an evidence of the public 
opinion and )>ublic policy of the South. (1.5.5.) 

Bishop Derrick says Mississippi has given to the colored people a school at Alcorn 
supported by the State. Arkansas has one, at I’ine Bluff, for boy.s. There are some 
agrmultnral colleges in Mississippi on a small scale. He supposes Mississippi sup¬ 
ports the movement for the education of the negro, hut it is to a limited extent. The 
witness has been informed that at Waco, Tex., there is to lie a seliool huilt for negro 
youths, and other institutions of that kind are common in Texas. Tliat State pays 
better salaries to tlie teai-hers of tlie ne^o children ttian any other State. (158.) 

Mr. Fkibsei.l says tliat Booker Washington got tlie idea of starting Tuskegee from 
Hampton Institute, and made a praetieal reproduction of the parent school. At 
Lawrenceville, Va., a similar institution lias been estalilished by a colored man. At 
Calhoun, Ala., ttiere is a sort of e.xjierinieiit station in farm work. These new 
schools are doing exceptionally well, especially tiie Tuskegee Institute, which has a 
plant worth from $300,000 to $400,000. If these scliools are. multiplied sutfieicntly, 
they will largely effect a solution of the negro problem. Literary education of the 
negro is not so essential as industrial education. Tliere has lieen a tremendous 
change in the negro communities aroimd the negro industrial schools, as at Tuskegee, 
for instance. When these colored institutes were first started in the South they were 
opposed by the colored race, who said that they were startexi witli the idee tmt the 
■colored people were incapable of anything higher than tieing hewers of wood fmd 
drawers of water; but that feeling has disappeared, and tlicy are bemuning to realize 
that their salvation does not lie lo much in ixilitics as in knowing how to do some¬ 


thing. (84,88-90.) 

Dr. Dabney testifies that there are more industrial training schools ^pr the blacks 
than for the whites in the South, owing to the disposition of a good many Northern 
people and Southern people to become interested in the industrial education of the 
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black iao«. What is needed in the South ie industrial education fot the poor whites. 

(Ifll.) 

Bishop Gaines says that there are excellent schools in Georgia for the colored jieo- 
ple. In Atlanta there are more colleges for the negroee than m any other city, with 
the possible exception of Nashville. A number of negro colleges in Atlanta are sup¬ 
ports by churches and endowment funds. In the country throughout the State the 
school year is from 3 to 6 months. The colored schools employ colored teachers. 
There is cooperation on the part of the whites and negroes in Georgia in maintaining 
the facilities of education pretty generally in the cities. In some sections there is 
prejudice among the whites E^inst negro education, but that sentiment does not pre¬ 
vail with the better classes. The schools of Georgia could be very much improved. 
They could give more time to education if there were more money at their disposal. 
The Atlanta colleges for the colored people rank about with the high schools in New 
England. The education there given the colored jieople is such as will fit them for 
general usefulness. They receive an industrial and a higher education as well, and 
the witness thinks that is the correct system of education. The industrial schools 
for the colored people in the South are very good, and are doing good. (141,142.) 

Bishop Geant says there are aliout 170 excellent educational institutions in the 
South for the negro, in addition to the common schools provided by the States. A bout 
30,000 young colored people will graduate in the next 2 years from th^ institutions 
of learning. (150.) 

Mr. Fbissei.l says the best public sentiment in the South favors the education of 
the negro. While a great deal has been said against their education, the fact remains 
that the South since the war has appropriated $100,000,000 to educate the negroes. 
There are very few institutions in the South where the whites and blacks are edu¬ 
cated together in the same school. The separate schools are maintained on very 
nearly the same basis, the black schools in some instances being better than the 
white, owing to the tact that they have received the help of Northern funds and thus 
have better-trained teachers than the white schools. As a rule the white school- 
houses are probably better than the colored sehoolhouses, and the salaries of the 
teachers in the white schools are Usually a little higher. The right sort of education 
will not spoil the negro laborers. What is required is an admixture of industrial edu¬ 
cation and book learning. Industrial education pves a common-sense knowledge 
and keeps the negro from getting what ie ordinanly called the “big head.” The 
fact that there are educated men and women of the colored race in the ffeuth has a 
tendenw to inspire the colored people to learning and improvement of their condi¬ 
tion. ifhe public-school system, both for the white and colored people, has been a 
very great means of improving the whole community. There was quite a struggle 
on the part of some of the States to have taxation of the whites apply only to the 
white_ schools and that of the blacks to the black schools, but that practice has not 
prevailed to any .extent. Of course there is still a turbulent element among the 
colored people of the South that education has not reached, and will not for many 
years. That portion of the community is worse oft than it was in slavery. (88-90.) 

Dr. Dabney thinks there ie no serious disposition on the part of any of the Bou&- 
em Btates to curtail the education of the negro. There is some talk about it in the 
newspapers and some suggestions are made by politicians, especially in Georeia, who 
wish to proclaim some new doctrine which will give them notoriety. The South is 
feeling more and more the ne(»seity of educating the negroes, and knows that they are 
necessary to the country. (195.) 

President Wbiqht testifies that in Georgia the teachers in the colored schools are 
colored, and come largely from the South. Some of them come from the Nortli, and 
some of them have attended various Northeni schools. All who teach the higher 
branches are graduates of some school. There are a number of missionary schools 
and colleges mving a literary education for colored teachers. (204.) 

Professor Du Bois testifies that for the white school of Albany, Ga., a special tax 
is levied on the white people of the town, and the school runs 8 or 9 months a year. 
The colored school runs about 4 months. The special tax for the white school is 
simply a private affair. If there is4; white family that does not contribute, it will 
not he permitted to send its children to school. Professor I^ Bois thinto the funds 
contributed for this white school are gathered largely by the regular tax gatherers. 
The public funds are not equally divided between the white and colored schools. 
The.colored school gets perhaps one-third, and nins less time, hag poorer teachers and 
poorer sohoolhouses than the white school. The averam colored child in Dougherty 
County can not get an education in the public school sufficient to enable him to r^, 
write, and spell. (172, 173.) 

While discUlming special knowl^e on the subject. Bishop Geant expresses 
the opinion that thirs is no race discrimination in the distriburion of the school 
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President WnianT thinks the nepro fanner wmild be greatly helped by tlie plan of 
he Seoretary of Agrienltur*! in taking a niiinliorof young men and assigning tnein tn 
lie various scientific divisions of the Agricultural Deiiarfment for study uong the 
ines of the application of science to production. Tliis is the only way the negro can 
'et competent instniction, for there is now noplace in Georgia where the negro youth 
»n get proper training in the science of agriculture. There are very few colored 
lien in the country who are capable of giving any instruction in the colored colleges 
ir schools along these lines. (203.) 

2. Edueaiional fmKl'm in the. fimlh. —Dr. Habsis submits a table showing the 
iicrease of children in colored schools in the South for a number of years. In 1878 
ess tlian 600,000 negro children were, enrolled in the South Atlantic and Soutli Oen- 
,ral States. The number has risen to 1,.Ill,618. There are remarkable schools for 
lie training of colored teachers, especially at Hampton, Va., Atlanta, 6a., Claflin 
University in South Carolina, and Fiske Dniversity at Nashville, Tenn. The aggre- 
raUi amount jiaid from taxes for colored education in the Southern States during the 
Hast 26 years is about $100,060,000. The increase in enrollment in colored schools 
■las been in excess of the increase in population. The same is true of the enrollment 
if wliite children in the South. The amount of money expended for education of 
Dotli races for the year 189i) in the Sontliem States is niarly $33,000,000. The wit¬ 
less tliinks that it'is desiraide to increase teeiiniral and mannat training schools for 
:he colored population of tlic South, but at tlie same time lie would not disparage 
xhieation in the ordinary hranehes. I,angnage studies give an insight into human 
nature and make a government by jiniilie o]iinion possible. Matbematies and nat¬ 
ural seieneeareof great advantage. The total numlrrof colored students in the 
liigh sebools of the South is more than 1.5,000, and the Uital in colleges and institu¬ 
tions of higiier education is over 43,000. Nearly l,400are le.aniingfarmwork; nearly 
l,.5(K) are learning eariientry, and over iltWare learning blivcksinithijig, machine work, 
juid work in metals. Over <i0() are learning printing; nearly 8,000 are learning si-wing, 
and over 2,200 are learning cooking. Industrial training sliouUl be encouraged in 
the South, not only in tlie colored hut in the white scliools, because tlie nianufao- 
factures that are s)mnging n]i in that section of tlie country need skilled labor, aiid 
then' is a surplus on the. farms whicli will be drawn into the mills. Inventions will 
he made whieli will reduce the hand labor on the farm anil will cause a reaiijustment 
of vocations and an increase of labor in manufactures and eoimnerce. (36-39.) 

liishoii Deubick says the negroes’ morals have huproveiJ, ami they are becoming 
more respected members of society. This condition is attribiiUxl hi the schools and 
churches. There are one. hundred and seventy-odd institutions of learning supported 
by the Houtli, by the philanthropists of the North, ami by the negro himself. Over 
38,000 students are in the higher branches in colleges anil smiiinaries. More than 
1,000,000 are in the jirimary grades. The Kouthern States liave paid out in the past 
25 years over $75,000,000 }or negro education, which is an evidence of the public 
opinion and )>ublic policy of the South. (1.5.5.) 

Bishop Derrick says Mississippi has given to the colored people a school at Alcorn 
supported by the State. Arkansas has one, at I’ine Bluff, for boy.s. There are some 
agrmultnral colleges in Mississippi on a small scale. He supposes Mississippi sup¬ 
ports the movement for the education of the negro, hut it is to a limited extent. The 
witness has been informed that at Waco, Tex., there is to lie a seliool huilt for negro 
youths, and other institutions of that kind are common in Texas. Tliat State pays 
better salaries to tlie teai-hers of tlie ne^o children ttian any other State. (158.) 

Mr. Fkibsei.l says tliat Booker Washington got tlie idea of starting Tuskegee from 
Hampton Institute, and made a praetieal reproduction of the parent school. At 
Lawrenceville, Va., a similar institution lias been estalilished by a colored man. At 
Calhoun, Ala., ttiere is a sort of e.xjierinieiit station in farm work. These new 
schools are doing exceptionally well, especially tiie Tuskegee Institute, which has a 
plant worth from $300,000 to $400,000. If these scliools are. multiplied sutfieicntly, 
they will largely effect a solution of the negro problem. Literary education of the 
negro is not so essential as industrial education. Tliere has lieen a tremendous 
change in the negro communities aroimd the negro industrial schools, as at Tuskegee, 
for instance. When these colored institutes were first started in the South they were 
opposed by the colored race, who said that they were startexi witli the idee tmt the 
■colored people were incapable of anything higher than tieing hewers of wood fmd 
drawers of water; but that feeling has disappeared, and tlicy are bemuning to realize 
that their salvation does not lie lo much in ixilitics as in knowing how to do some¬ 


thing. (84,88-90.) 

Dr. Dabney testifies that there are more industrial training schools ^pr the blacks 
than for the whites in the South, owing to the disposition of a good many Northern 
people and Southern people to become interested in the industrial education of the 
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crowd the cities, because he believes in agriculture. The witness received j^at 
encour^ement from the inaugural address of the governor of Mississippi in which 
equal rights and opportunities were requested fw the negro. (157.} 

Bishop Gaines thinks if Congress could make a law to prevent the States from 
enacting class legislation it would be a good thing for the people. He oiiposes 
States’ rights generally and tlynks there should be an amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion making a State law null'and void which discriminates against colored people. 
( 144 .) 

3. iSaggested sofu/fom.—Mr. 'Winston says if something could be done to restore the 
friendiji relations lietween the two races in the South, giving both races industrial 
edination, it would do more for the negro than anything else that conid bo done. 
He believes, first, in the elimination of the great mass of the negroes from political 
life; and, secondly, in the demonstration by the negro that he is fitted for liigher 
industrial education and can make hiniseli useful and indispensable as a laborer. 
Whenever he shows that, he will have plenty of strong friends, ami if he does not 
the antagonism which ingrowing up lietween the two races will continue. As a result 
of emancipation the negro has ceased to be influenced, either morally or otherwise, 
by the whites, as was the case in slavery days. The criminal class among the col¬ 
ored jieojile is rccruiteil largely from the younger generation. (12W, 130.) 

Mr. 'W^inston says the real problem with the negro is to make a living, and he 
should seek industrial opportunity. He has found out tliat he hasJiot and can not 
have any political chances, because he can not isimjiete with the white nuie. The 
real struggle of the negro is to fit himself for the industrial fight that always exists, 
and he had better do so in this generation, for if he does not the wliitc man will 
oecuiiy the field and it will then be too late for him, “because he can not travel as 
fast as the white man.” The negro should have embraced this opiairtunity when he» 
was emancipated rather than have gone into politics. As between industrial educa¬ 
tion and the rudiments of liteniry education Mr. Winston favors the former for the 
negro, but believes it woidd be better if both couhl be combined. The Ktate is too 
poor now to combine the two, and for that reason he favors industrial education for 
that race. Booker Washington is proceeding on right lines. (128, 129.) 

Mr. Winston says amalgamation is not a solution of tlic negro problem. The last 
census showed nearly 1,000,000 (leople in the Unitesl .States who were one-half white 
and the other half either negro, Indian, or something else; but the next generation 
will revert to negro instead of bwoming whiter. The quadroon and the octoroon are 
either infertile with whiles or their issue is sickly. (132.) 

President WinoiTT makes three recommendations for the betterment of the colored 
race: First, the dnidication of exjxiriinent stations; second, national aid to eilueation; 
third, and the most practical, would be that the Secretary of Agriculture should select 
some .5 or (i colored youths from the variousStates and have them get the training 
that they can get, so that they might go back to the South and engage in that class 
of work themselve,s. (210.) 

F. Bfegro slavery. 1 . As an indiitlrialsj/slem. —Dr. Dabnev controverts the gen¬ 
erally accepted theory that negro slave lalsir as organized between 1800 anil 18(15 was 
a bad systmn industnally. He says that the common belief, even by thosi? who have 
given the subject considerable study, that foreigners, such as the Italians ann Hun¬ 
garians, are better laborers than the negro is incorrect. Uneducated, untrained latmr- 
ers can not be compared with educaUsl, skilled laborers. Both Northern and Southern 
contractors always prefer negroes to the Italians or even to the poorer Irish for prac¬ 
tically all kinds of Labor. Dr. Dabney says slave lalwr as organized in the Southern 
States was economically one of the most efficient and productive labor systems 
ever applieii to agriculture. He makccs comparison between the results of slave labor 
in the Southern States and of free labor in the Northwestern States, from Ohio to 
Kansas and Minnesota, treating of the assessed values of the respective, sections, the 
value of their loading agricultural productions, domestic animals, and the earnings 
of their peojcio and finds the South liefore the war superior. Thus the annual earn¬ 
ings of the free Statevs^ including all the branches of agriculture, mining, manufac¬ 
tures, and live stock in 1850 were only $98.67 per head, while in the same year the 
same industries in the slave States yielded $108.35, including the slaves, or a dif¬ 
ference of 10 per cent in favor of the slave States. By the same calculation the wit¬ 
ness finds that in 1860 there was a difference of 16 pr cent in favor of the slave 
States, and he says that in almost every line of production based upon agriculture 
the slave States were producing more than the Northwestern States with free labor. 
These facts, he says, can not be explained, except upon the theory that African slave 
labor as organizeil at that time was highly productive. The poor whites of the 
South, as is well known, (iontributed comparatively little to the production of those 
States, and the negro must be grten credit for these general agricultutBl results. 
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President WnianT thinks the nepro fanner wmild be greatly helped by tlie plan of 
he Seoretary of Agrienltur*! in taking a niiinliorof young men and assigning tnein tn 
lie various scientific divisions of the Agricultural Deiiarfment for study uong the 
ines of the application of science to production. Tliis is the only way the negro can 
'et competent instniction, for there is now noplace in Georgia where the negro youth 
»n get proper training in the science of agriculture. There are very few colored 
lien in the country who are capable of giving any instruction in the colored colleges 
ir schools along these lines. (203.) 

2. Edueaiional fmKl'm in the. fimlh. —Dr. Habsis submits a table showing the 
iicrease of children in colored schools in the South for a number of years. In 1878 
ess tlian 600,000 negro children were, enrolled in the South Atlantic and Soutli Oen- 
,ral States. The number has risen to 1,.Ill,618. There are remarkable schools for 
lie training of colored teachers, especially at Hampton, Va., Atlanta, 6a., Claflin 
University in South Carolina, and Fiske Dniversity at Nashville, Tenn. The aggre- 
raUi amount jiaid from taxes for colored education in the Southern States during the 
Hast 26 years is about $100,060,000. The increase in enrollment in colored schools 
■las been in excess of the increase in population. The same is true of the enrollment 
if wliite children in the South. The amount of money expended for education of 
Dotli races for the year 189i) in the Sontliem States is niarly $33,000,000. The wit¬ 
less tliinks that it'is desiraide to increase teeiiniral and mannat training schools for 
:he colored population of tlic South, but at tlie same time lie would not disparage 
xhieation in the ordinary hranehes. I,angnage studies give an insight into human 
nature and make a government by jiniilie o]iinion possible. Matbematies and nat¬ 
ural seieneeareof great advantage. The total numlrrof colored students in the 
liigh sebools of the South is more than 1.5,000, and the Uital in colleges and institu¬ 
tions of higiier education is over 43,000. Nearly l,400are le.aniingfarmwork; nearly 
l,.5(K) are learning eariientry, and over iltWare learning blivcksinithijig, machine work, 
juid work in metals. Over <i0() are learning printing; nearly 8,000 are learning si-wing, 
and over 2,200 are learning cooking. Industrial training sliouUl be encouraged in 
the South, not only in tlie colored hut in the white scliools, because tlie nianufao- 
factures that are s)mnging n]i in that section of tlie country need skilled labor, aiid 
then' is a surplus on the. farms whicli will be drawn into the mills. Inventions will 
he made whieli will reduce the hand labor on the farm anil will cause a reaiijustment 
of vocations and an increase of labor in manufactures and eoimnerce. (36-39.) 

liishoii Deubick says the negroes’ morals have huproveiJ, ami they are becoming 
more respected members of society. This condition is attribiiUxl hi the schools and 
churches. There are one. hundred and seventy-odd institutions of learning supported 
by the Houtli, by the philanthropists of the North, ami by the negro himself. Over 
38,000 students are in the higher branches in colleges anil smiiinaries. More than 
1,000,000 are in the jirimary grades. The Kouthern States liave paid out in the past 
25 years over $75,000,000 }or negro education, which is an evidence of the public 
opinion and )>ublic policy of the South. (1.5.5.) 

Bishop Derrick says Mississippi has given to the colored people a school at Alcorn 
supported by the State. Arkansas has one, at I’ine Bluff, for boy.s. There are some 
agrmultnral colleges in Mississippi on a small scale. He supposes Mississippi sup¬ 
ports the movement for the education of the negro, hut it is to a limited extent. The 
witness has been informed that at Waco, Tex., there is to lie a seliool huilt for negro 
youths, and other institutions of that kind are common in Texas. Tliat State pays 
better salaries to tlie teai-hers of tlie ne^o children ttian any other State. (158.) 

Mr. Fkibsei.l says tliat Booker Washington got tlie idea of starting Tuskegee from 
Hampton Institute, and made a praetieal reproduction of the parent school. At 
Lawrenceville, Va., a similar institution lias been estalilished by a colored man. At 
Calhoun, Ala., ttiere is a sort of e.xjierinieiit station in farm work. These new 
schools are doing exceptionally well, especially tiie Tuskegee Institute, which has a 
plant worth from $300,000 to $400,000. If these scliools are. multiplied sutfieicntly, 
they will largely effect a solution of the negro problem. Literary education of the 
negro is not so essential as industrial education. Tliere has lieen a tremendous 
change in the negro communities aroimd the negro industrial schools, as at Tuskegee, 
for instance. When these colored institutes were first started in the South they were 
opposed by the colored race, who said that they were startexi witli the idee tmt the 
■colored people were incapable of anything higher than tieing hewers of wood fmd 
drawers of water; but that feeling has disappeared, and tlicy are bemuning to realize 
that their salvation does not lie lo much in ixilitics as in knowing how to do some¬ 


thing. (84,88-90.) 

Dr. Dabney testifies that there are more industrial training schools ^pr the blacks 
than for the whites in the South, owing to the disposition of a good many Northern 
people and Southern people to become interested in the industrial education of the 
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awhile—say from 1 to 6 years—and then leaving her and getting another wile. 
Sometimes there is no r^lar marriage e^mony performed, but the cohabitation 
is practically permanent, being in effect a-bommon-law marria^. About 8 per cent 
of the families through the country districts occupy this social status, and toe effect 
^nerally is to show a large number of widows in the statistics, though the propor¬ 
tion of widows is not so great as among the colored population in Puyadelphia that 
have come up from the South. About 10 per (*nt of these negroes were born in the 
county and about 90 per cent of them were bom in the State of Georgia. The others 
camfe-from the border States and Virginia. This part of Georgia was greatly affected 
by the internal slave trade. In the fifties they supplied negroes for the rich cotton 
lands of Dorwherty and adjacent counties. (159-161.) 

Professo^Du Bois testifies that about one-half of 1 per cent of the population of 
Dbpgherty County are recipients of charity, being mostly old people living in the 
country in houses furnished them rent free. They work a little, but are practically 
sr^ported by charity. Next above these come the croppers, who are about 10 per 
cent of the population. He puts these two classes together and calls them the “ sub¬ 
merged tenth.” Next come the great mass of laborers, who work on the share sys¬ 
tem and are called “metayers.” These number 39 per cent. Then come the wage 
laborers, who work for a fixed money wage. These number 21 per cent. Then 
there are the wage laborers who have houses furnished to them and number 18 per 
cent. Above these are the renters, who are 4.6 per cent, and property owners, 
numbering 6.7 per cent. 

In the first fl^e of people in Dougherty County, corresponding to the ordinary 
middle class or people in New England, there are found good, honest people, with¬ 
out any trace of immorality, who are i^ttiiig along well. In the second grade the 
witness puts the people who usually do not own their homes, but who are honest 
and upright. In the third grads he puts all the laborers who have no criminal tend¬ 
encies and are not distinctly intmoral. He puts all the others in a fourth class. 
The first class contains 3 per cent of the population; the second, 5^ per cent; the 
third, 83 per cent; and the fourth, 8J per cent. There has been very little tendency 
to race troubles in that part of the State. There never has been a riot or a lynching, 
and there is very little crime. Out of 300 tenant families Trom whom he obtained 
a statement of their financial affairs for 1898, which was a bad year, he says 168 ended 
the year in debt, 83 came out about even, and the rest cleared from $10 to $50 for the 
year. (162, 166.) 

Professor Du Bois testifies that 761 negro families in Dougherty County live in 
1-room cabins, 560 in 2-room cabins, 93 in 3-room cabins, and 60 in cabins having 4 
rooms or more. If it were not for the fact tliat the negroes live out of doors most of 
the time, they would be more crowded than in the tenement districts of New York. 
There are over 25 persons for every 10 rooms of house accommodation. These cab¬ 
ins are very bad, have only a hole in the wall for a window, usually a plank floor, 
but sometimes dirt; and the 2-room cabin is .not twice as good as the 1-room cabin, 
because the additional room is very often a little “lean-to” in the back, or some¬ 
times a loft which is only half a room. They are not kept clean, because all the 
women work out in the fields as well as the men, and have no time to keep things 
clean. They use fireplaces, and do not know how to use a stove. There is usually 
a chimney to the cabin, but sometimes it is an old clay or wood chimney. The fur¬ 
niture consists of two beds, which almost always look dirty, and there is a large chest 
with a lid to it, and a few chairs. In the tetter class of houses more furniture is 
found. The staple articles of food are bacon* and com meal, and some coffee and 
mola^. ^(166,166.) 

Professor WBicHT testifies that there are 26,000 negro polls in the “ wire-grass 
r^on ” of Georgia, which pay |1 poll tax, and they own property worth $3,063,896. 
This property is taxed at the rate of 6.2 mills and yields $16,932.25. The negroes of 
this section, however, only receive an expenditure for police protection and education 
bf $12,328.16, and their schools run from 3 to 6 months in a year. (201.) 

2. The negro on Ihe eea ielee. —Bishop Saltbk says he does not think the negroes on 
the sea isles have deteriorated. Some of them own their homes and their live stock. 
They speak the English language as well as the white men on those islands. “ Put 
on a dark veil and you can not tell the white man from the negro, as far as his brogue 
is concerned, on these islands.” The n^o on the islands is willing to work, and does 
work faithfully when the opportunities aregiVen him. He is paid for his labor ordi¬ 
narily in tickets, good at the plantation stores. It would be a great improvement if 
he were paid in money. If a planter owes a negro $1, he pays him 76 cents in checks 
ind maybe 25 cents in money. He does not know whether this method of payment 
is recc^^nized by the laws of South Oarolina. It is subetanfi^y the same system of 
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payment aa prevails in the mining States-iyennsylvanUr-for instance, where there 
are “ company stores,” and the miners are compiled to buy at them. 1153,164.) 

3. The negro and the Indian compare^—Mr. Feibsbll thinks the negro was very 
much better fitted by slavery for the reception of civilization than the Indian was on 
the reservation. Slavery taught the negro three things—first, a knowedge of the 
English languak; second, some regular habits of indnsbry, and third, something of 
the Christian religion. The Indian on the reservatib)! was not pwmitted tOr^e in 
contact with the white men, and the result was that be was kept in barhansm, so 
tliat when an Indian and a negro were put side by side the negro was better fitted 
for civilization than the Indian. The capacity of the Indian is not lacking, but the 
conditions surrounding him were not favora! le. (88.) 

4. Color of negroes .—Professor DuBois testifies that in Dougherty County, 

per cent of the negroes are black and 33 per cent are brown. It is not pokible to' 
tell whether all the brown population are of mixed blood, because sometimes fullr 
blooded negroes have a brownish or yellowish color. In the towns about 60 Jgr 
cent are black, 32 per cent brd wn, and the remainder yellow. (169.) 

6. Slave pensions .—President WnionT does not advocate pensioning the old negroes 
who were in slavery, or the paying of their old masters for their loss. (203.) 

Bishop Gaikes says that in certain parts of the South designing men go among the 
ignorant negroes and lead them to Wieve that they can secure the pasi^e of a 
slave pension law, and get them to oig^ize societies to further such legislation. He 
says that tlio individual members of his church have sought to enlightm the people 
on this matter and warn them against these designing men. (144.) _ . 

6. Ailania UniversUg studies .—Professor DuBois testifies that Atlanta University has 
issued 4 publications relating to the negroes: (1) ‘‘Mortality of negroes in citiffl.” 
(2) ‘‘Social and physical conditions of the ne^o” of several cities. Different cities 
were selected for this publication and some typical digtricts in-each dty. Graduates 
of the univereity ami other institutions went throsgn those districts and wrote their 


according to the reiwrt d the keeper of the penitentiary, there are only 678 negro 
State prisoners from the ‘‘wire grass section” of Georgia, out of a population of more 
than 166,000, and he argues that this shows rather a good moral condition. These 
jirisoners are employed in the turpentine industry, on farms, in wtting out cross- 
ties, and on public roads. Their empioyment in this work not only tends to lower 
the standard of living in that country, but lowers the morals and efficiency of labor . 
in the neighborhood. (201). 

8. ArresU in Dougherty County, Go.—Professor Du Bois says that from Apnl 1, 

1898, to April 1, 1899, there were 191 arrests in Dougherty County, Ga., practically 
all of which were colored. Of these, 44 were released on bond, 42 were found not 
guilty, 17 went to the chain gang, 16 were fined, and 6 cases settled out of court 
The most serious offenses charged were 28 burglaries, 16 assaults to murder, and 1 
assault to rape. (187.) . j 

9. Need of reformatories in ilte Smith.—Biahop Dehrick says that the South needs 
boys’ reforinatories for juvenile offenders, who are now sent to prisons and peniten¬ 
tiaries, where they are brought in contact with inveterate criminals, and, instead of 
being reformed, are worse when turned out than they were before. Nothing of that 
sort exists in the South, and the result is that this system is breeding cnminals. 
(167.) 

Vin. KISOBLLAIIEOUS TOPIOI|. 


A. Industrial problems. —1. Xaftor and capilid.—Dr. Harebs thinks tha^^he 
working class, as it becomes educated, will know its rights and privies as meml»rs 
of the community, and that more discontent will be created and more irritation 
grow up between capital and labor. The hatred of capital which prevails among 
many individuals is efue to the fact that capital has not undertaken the political edu¬ 
cation of the laboring class. If capital would show how its employment in the com¬ 
munity for the promotion of manufactures and commerce cheapens the cost of the 
necessities and the luxuries to all consumers; that it makes the employment of the 
wage-earner more constant; that the invention of machinery increases the amo^t of 
production that can be purchased by the consumers and produce* many other advan- 
ttaee, a more healthful opinion would come to exist in the minds of the work^ 
^pital owes it to itself to make its usefulness to the whole people as riam m a lea- 
son m elementary arithmetic.” Capital in making its combinations otton becomee 
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carelesfi of the condition of the workingman, and flatters itself that it may ignore the 
publi(5 opinion of that olaas. This is very much tf) its detriment (40-47.) 

2. Comhivaiion andpricet^. —Dr. Hahhis says that the more the middleman can ))e 
eliminated in connnerce the more the producer gets for his raw material, the manu¬ 
facturer for hia labor, and the less the consumer has to pay for the article in its final 
shape. A department store hy combining various lint^ of commerce is able to per¬ 
form 10 times as many exchanges as can be performed by separate stores using the 
same number of clerks. The raw material increases in value as it nears the central 
market, while the manufactnn^d product de<;rca8e« in price. At Txnidon, the central 
market of the w'orld, itjanufactured products are the cheap-st, and raw materials are 
the highest in price. In the great centers of population, like London, Paris, an<l New 
York, the poor people pav from 400 to 600 jxjrcent more than they ordinarily would 
])ay for the necessities of life if they were nenrer the producing point. They biiv in 
small retail markets and pay the profits of a long series of midillemen, while tKeir 
rich neighbors buy nearer at wholesale prices, and pay much less for what they get. 

3. Clmkifioaiton of omipatiom. —Dr. Harris says the census divides all gainful occu¬ 
pations into 5 clasHes: (1) Agriculture, fishing, and mining; (2) professional; (3) 
domestic and ynirsonal; (4)tradean(itran8i)Ortation; (5) manufacturing and mechan¬ 
ical. In the beginning the first of these classes would absorb nearly the (mtirc 
population, but as population increases and civilization advances the division of 
labor comes, and with it the rapid development of skill and the invention of 
maidnnes to perform simjile oc.<*,ui)atioii8. Aft(‘rwar<is more complex mmdiinery is 
invenUil, Increase of productive jxiw'er rendera many laborers HujHTfiiious in the 
lower order of iiroduction, and a gradual readjustment Ix'gins by transfer from 
agriculture to manufacturing, transixirtation, and profej^sional occupations. Rtatis- 
tics are given for the years 1370, IKHO, and 1890, showing a decretise in agricultural 
laborers per 1,000 of population and an increase in profeKsional, manufacturing, and 
other industries for the same periods, (-freater comfort to tho workingman is jiro- 
duced bv the jiortion of labor that is expended on transportation. An increase of 
the employees engaged in this business from 1870 to 1H90 is sliown by figures taken 
from the census to have been nearly 16,000 in each million of inhabitants. A similar 
movement in tlie handling of metals is noted, from the lower order of work U> sjk‘- 
cializing in new trades and inen^asing skill, formerly the blju.-ksmith jx'rformcd 
nearly all the work in iron and steel. Blacksmiths have ndalively decTeased, while 
the various trades that are doing S|>ec.iali7A^l iron and steel work liavo progmssively 
increased. Figures are given in support of this statement, from the census rejxirU oi 
1870,1K80, and 1800. By the application of ma^bine^y the )alx)r of the Ijamls is mul* 
tipliwl from 10 to l,000-fol(l. New inventions in the\vay of iron and steel manufac¬ 
ture nearly keep jiace with the expansion of trtwle in iron and sUud prodiuds, honec 
the transfer of laliorers from ^ricultnro to this branch of manufacture is slow, 
there being only a 2L jier cent increase from 1870 to 1890. Other branches of indus¬ 
try have shown a sunilar development. Machinery inoreaw's the ]>rfKluction and 
hastens the division of labor. The census reports show an increase of 50 per (^ent 
Ixjtween 1870 and 1890 in the manufacture of clothing ay a H])ecial occupation. ThU 
increase, came from the laboring classes tliat had Ix^en imgaged in the production of 
neceasities. The still more numerous class (jonnectwl wiili trade and commerce 
shows a large increase from dec.ade to deca<le. In the present age the most advanced 
people in nature stuilies are the ones who lead in the uiscovery of inventions. With 
the invention of machinery the hand laborer loses his plat^, and the more intelligent 
laborer, who I'an direct a machine, is eni])loyed. (.lennany is a nation distinguished 
for the invention and employment of useful machinery. France and Belgium exixd 
in making ornaments. British industry is constantly undergoing transformation by 
the substitution of more efleetive machinery for that in use, and hy the substitution 
of machines for what had formerly been done by hand. In Great Britain the work¬ 
men that are thrown out of employment by the introduction of maidiinery are provided 
for in almshouses. The population whic.h lives in almshouses varies from 1,500,000 
down to 400,000. This phenomenon is not much oUstTved in the United States foi 
two reasons: (1) Because the great production of raw materials of food and clothinc 
in the United States does much to make pauperism unnecessary; and (2) the genertd 
education of the people in elementary schools makes the laborer more versatile and 
he takes more readily to the direction of inacjhinery. The school education I'ausee 
asiurations in the laborer and makes him uneasy ana restless, with the result that he 
is goaded on toward a higher plane of production. (13>16.) 
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Dr. Harris classifies occupations as follows: 

Uti of oceupaiioM. 

I. The lower order—production of noocwltlcK. 

1. l’ro(!uring of raw materialK. 

(a) Agriculture and grttzitig. 

(?)) Hunting, fishing. 

(e) Mining (including petrolcura wells, etc.). 

2. Transportation. 

S. Transformation of pn>duct8. 

II. The liigher order^production of means of luxury, of protection, and of culture. 

The vocations that provide: 

1. Means of luxury and creature comfort, including manufactures that require a higher order of 

c(iuoate<l technical skill. 

2. Jfcans of protection, including— 

(ffl Tlioso who pmvide amusement and recreation. 

(f>) Medical profession. 

(/•) The legal profession. 

(rf) OirieiiUH managing public works or public charities, also Gf>vernmcnt olllcials. 

(c) Insuranco companies and the directive agente of eompiinioK formcfl for guarding the 
interests, general or apccial, of society as a w'hole, or of any particular part of it— 
churituhlt* fissmdttliom, trade unions, etc. 

2. Instrumentalitif'sof eulturo. 

id) Moral and religiousi-chun’hc.s, etc. 

(h) Intelloctiial and moral i-ducation—»cb(K>lsuiid libraries. 

(r) Esthetic. 

{(I) TIjo cfdloctlon and diffusion of information, editing and printing of books and news- 
papt'rs. telegraph ojK'ralors, etc. 

(■) Pumuit of science and the Invention of devices um;ful in the arts. 

(58.) 

4. Pradiirtinn (ind gmxriimatUdpoUcji.—idr. Hakris Buys that a population entirely 
enpaKcd in agrieiilture may tf^oatly inena-sc ite iinidiiction liy transferring a por¬ 
tion of if.s agriculturist.^ to the work of mannfactnre anil commerce. _A home 
markid. for tlic producta of ngricnltnre increases tlio amount of money paid to the 
jirodnccr. According to (he cenHus of 1800, MassacImsettB earned between 3 and 4 
cents ])cr day for each inliatiitant l)y agrienlture, and nearly ,51 cents a day by its 
nianufaeturod iiroducts and commerce. The value of its mining products is only one- 
half of a cent a day. Ttie farm products of South Carolina amounteii to 12J cents a 
day for cacii inlialVitant, Imt tlic iiiaimfactiiring products amounted to only 3 cents a 
day and tlie mining |iro(lucts to less tlian 1 cent a day. He tliinks it likely that an 
increase of manufactured pro<luc(.s in Sontli Carolina would have raised the value of 
(lie agricultural jiroducts liy increasing liome consumption. There is a continual 
increase in the iniiouid. pn)duced l>y the individual when the community gains a 
Hupidy of macliiiiery. TlieUnited States witli 20,000,1X10 horsepower of steam engines 
immensely increases its annual prcKhiotion iwr inliahitant. The era of machinery 
lias just liegun. I u time tiie majority of work on tlie fann that is now done by liand 
lalior «ill lie done liy inacliinery. Italy, a marvelously fertile country, does not 
raise enough agricultural proilucts to furnish large average incomes for its_ people 
because it has little' steam power and few manufactories. In Great Britain .30 
families out of every 100 receive $1,000 or more income peT annum, while in Italy 
only 3 families out of every 100 receive that amount. (.33.) 

Dr. Harris savs that it is [lOBsible in a community to furnish more raw material 
tlian is needed for that coiiimniiity, and when this is tlie case labor sliould bo trans¬ 
ferred from tlic production of raw material to its mannfacturc and excliange. 

Mr. Beaty says that the natural advantages of any section ought to he recognized 
whetiier tlic climate is advantageous or otherwise. Tlie Alabama industries, for 
iiistani'e, owing to their jiroximity to the coal fields, have an advantage over like 
industries located away from the coal fields, and Alabama ought to receive the ben¬ 
efit of her natural ailvantages. (100.) , ... 

Mr. Harrisov believes that all tlie products of AmOTca should be manufactured 
in America. Cotton sliould !)C iimmitactured in the United States, and corn or wlieat 
sliould also lie put into a manufactured state. The time has passed wlien one part 
of tlie Union ought to Ixi in competition with another. If a manufacturer in South 
Carolina can make more money than one in Massachusetts, tlie true policy would Ixi 
for the Massachusetts man to move to South Carolina. He would still be an Ameri¬ 
can and he ought to go wherever he can make the most money. The witness thinks 
America is on a wai c of prosperity. He is an antiexpansionist, but at the same time 
thinks the market for our manufactured stuffs ought to be extended. “We ought 
to quit producing raw material for some one else to manufacture.” (Hfi. H^.) 

5 Steam power and latiar-gaving machinery. —Dr. Harris says that, according to 
Muiliall’s tables, steam power increased in the United States from 3J millions in IJfiO 
to 17 millions horsepower in 1895; in Great Britain and Ireland, froin_2j to 13 alp 
lions horsepower; Germany, from seven-eighths of a million to 7} milhons horte- 
power; France, from to 5 millions boraepower, Italyi Spain, Austria, and £>ussia 
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Lovo nnt vet become great users of steam and their productive Mwer per inhaHtant 
Ktt^ .Sftf^.Zie8 mentioned. Ital/^ only 4 tmUion 
^ imft Sna n U million: Austria, 2J miUionB. and BuBSia,_ 21 milhons. -^Ja^e u 
Rubmitted^hoWing the increase of the daily earnings per inhabitant, acrordmg to 

inflivMimUn the United States was moT© than 10 cents in 1800, Decause mere ww 
so little machinery in existence and the cost of human labor was bo gr 
market lib^ wM produced. Transportation at that time .cost more than Uie 
produce would l)rin|when brought to market. . The in 

increased the productive power of each laborer m all lines of busmess, e^^^^n 
atrricultiire so that wages m agriculture have increased and many of 

caUvaU th™ rtS^of Wand clothing forthe workingman exceptthe cost ofm.a^ 
whieh 1 ,^ viXX inVr^. This item has increased because forthe past 300 
?^^*iti".fs'lptioVh"tly increased. The gJ’Kr'i^d^'in 

day’s wages, have not increased, and many other articles of food have dMi^a 
n*e esnSallv tropical fruits. The amount re(»ved per day by e^ latorer in 
F"anufXS is S higher in the day shortened to 10 or 11 hours than it was in 

*’'pr1dLsOT Roamra attention to the fact that one man by the use of horse- 
power und labor-saving implements is able to produce from 4 to ^ 

nne L^^coSd to toe ^rly days. Com is raisid entirely without the.iise of the hoo; 
torm^riy it w^Xte^witb tie hoo and hoed from 3 to 5 times dunng the s^on 
Fnnnerfv 1 or 2 horses and oxen were used to till the soil; now it is not uncommon 
ho“dTwtag a gangptow; One ho^ fha^o? ™ “so & h 
filUni? the soil and the cost of its labor is about h^f that of a man, so 
additfonal horse that can he used to advantage multiphes the working pnwCT of the 
mon ff/^m in tn 20 times Economvin the use of machinery and horses is best illus* 
“aSiTn too hawit fields wheat districts, whole from 26 to 30 animals 

ale noUnfmqSy hitched to a machine which "'rivav 

9 000 tn 4 000 bushels of wheat a day, requiting only 3 or 4 men to operate it. f-4^) 

’ ftof^SS saystoe mannal tL farm has been so economised by the 

use of machinery—horsepower, etc.—that only about one-fourth to one-tenth as many 
men are required to produce a given amount of fo(^ and clothing as formeriy, and 
to“ie™^rr^^n for toe Ldency of the hoy to leave toe ?ann for toe city. 

^^f'hhUdrm in industrial establiihment!i.-M.T. Beaty say that, in his opinio, a youth 
should not enter a raanfacturtog establishment to earn his own living at 1^ than 12 
te^m of ^ UndSlome conSitions a good, enemetic fellow can apply at 

ntohtand^ucate himself, in addition to theworh he does during the day- 
emnlovmerf of children at this age does not depnve any adult of emploraent. 
There Is employment for everyb^y in toe South to-day in the cotton-mills. In 
the spinning room of the mills the work is done almo^ exclusively by chd<frem 
riiiMtc has a good deal to do with the development of children, lii toe Southern 
States a child would mature earlier than in the Northern Btat«. Perhaps 14 yeare 
m^M the pro^r age for children in Massachusetts to begin work m the mills. 

Habbison does not think children ought to be put into the mills or ^tories 
until they have received a fair education, say at about 15 yearb of bm. There are 
snecial cases however, where there is a widow left with a number of children and 
^thel^lort^to which he thinks it would be better to allow the cliildren to go 
into toe millsat an earUer age. He does not believe that this matter can be rented 

bv law but that it is best to leave It as It IS. (iio.) , .a a_.vu 

% Ratiwuv* —Mr. Haebbon thinks that transportation has a great deal to do with 
■ the pfSi of tolomtry. In the part of South Carolina where he lives there are 
no wa^l^ ilities. The railroads can make or unmake any town they w^t to by ^ 
nriminatino mtcs For instance, the freight on com from the corn-producing “totes 
SZnto cS; woSd than tie price of the com where bought Tliey 

hluU «r Xor'^es f^her away for lesUnney than they drop the ^r on 
the way, and they thus build up one town at the expense of another. (114,116.) 
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Mr. Harbibon thinks that the Federal Govemment ought to take control or regu¬ 
late by Hiipervision, and not by governmental ownership, the transportation busi- 
nees of the country. He thinks the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ought ^to^ be enlarged so that the tariff and classiffcation should originate with that 
commission instead of being suggested to them, as it is now. He thinks the deci¬ 
sions of the Interstate Commerce Commission should be enforced until reversed and 
set aside by the court. He also thinks the rule in regard to competitive points needs 
changing, because there is no necessity for passing by a station and carrying a car to 
another station for less money. (115.) 

Mr. Bimpson says that the railroad corporations of South Carolina are not taxed by 
the local assessora who tax the other property in the county, but are taxed by the 
lailroad commission, which was a State board for the purjioBe of taxing and equal¬ 
izing all the taxes on all the railroads in the State. He hail heard of no dissatisfaction 
about the amount of taxes that the railroads are paying; in fact, he rather thinks 
the State is a little severe on them in this respect. (105,106.) 

B. Certain New England mannfecturlng towns.—1. LmeU. 

Manufacturing cnrpuralumK. —Mr. Smith testifies that the lowell corimnations have 
a capital stock of about $20,000,000, which is steadily increasing and only about one- 
fifth of which is owned in Lowell. The remainder is held by Boston capitalists. 
The State of Massachusetts allows a corporation to increase its stock one-third if it 
will put it in small shares, but no Ixiwell lerixiration has availed itself of that law. 
There are more than one-third as many stockholders as there arc employees in the 
mills, the average holding being almut $3,000 per person. Only a very few hold 
large blocks of stock. In the older corporations, a great many small share lots are 
held by the old operatives. 

Most of the old corporations of Lowell are very conservative and nonspeculative 
institutions with no water in their stock. They usually retain the old system of sell¬ 
ing goods through agents, and occasionally on commission. The transactions are 
very large in moat of the classes of goods and many of them go out of the country. 
The New York market takes a good many orders. The higher and finer goods 
obtain a domestie market very largely. They are made in small lots and greater 
varieties. (69-70, 73-74.) 

NalmmlUieK .— Mr. Smith testifies that in the Itowell mills every race is represented, 
and the attempt has been made to find men who would work cheaply enough to 
keep the line of goods in competition wdth sections of the country where work and 
living are cheaper. He says that in one evening school there were 60 boys from 
Sparta. There are large numbers of French CaiiMians, English, Swedes, Greeks, 
JewSj Poles, and Portuguese. He doubts if over 15 per cent of the operatives are 
English or American Ixirn. About 6 per cent are Greeks, and over 42 per cent 
French Canadians. A portion of the latter are transient, but the French section of 
the city is growing rapidly. Every race appears to be bettering its condition. The 
Irish )tre filling the best positions. The different nationalities when they first come 
to the city do not assimilate with others, but they show a disposition to assimilate 
later on. The French have maintauned parochial schools, at the instance of the 
church, in (heir own lawiage, but the State law of MassachusettB requires every 
pupil to be educated in English as well, and these French schools must, therefore, 
teach English also. The Greek colony live together largely and have taken the sec¬ 
tion formerly occupied by the Irish and driven them out. They also have their own 
churches and schools, but the older immigrants are becoming assimilated. The 
French are very thrifty, and the Norwegians and Swedes are the most thrifty class 
that comes. Tne witness thinks the city ranks fmrly well with other cities in moral¬ 
ity. There is a compulsory education law req^uiring that those who work in the mills 
shil have attended school. One-third of the city revenue is spent on the public 
schools, and a large part of thissum goes to the people who work in the mills. (71,72.) 

2. Mew Bedford—i/tc. Brooks testifies that a considerable percentage of the popula¬ 
tion of New Bedford are Portuguese, who make very fine citizens. The percentage 
of native-born Americans is small and they are generally found in the higher posi¬ 
tions. A large proportion of the population is English and there are some French 
Canadians. The English and the Portuguese form the bulk of the forei^-bom 
jmpulation. About 26 or 30 per cent of the workers in the mills are Portuguese. 
They have churches of their own, but they attend the public schools. They are 
very thrifty and after a few years often save enough money to buy a little farm. (77.) 

C< Immigration Into the South.— Mr. Frissell says there is quite a large 
movement of Northern and Western people to the South. There is some foreign 
immigration of Italians into Louisiana. (90.) 

Dr. Dabney says the farmers and land owners who have emigrated from foreign 
countries and from other sections of the United States are doing a great deal towsM 
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the development of tho South, and there is plenty of room for them. The witness 
thinks the. native Americans are preferable to foreijm iinmigrants, and lie says the 
best jHiople that come into the Soutli are from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and the great 
Northwest, (192.) 

D. Political Institutions In Georgia.—!. Lnml governments.—'PtoimoT 
Dit Bois te.stifies that tliere are several sorts of local governments in Georgia. Under 
the ol(i system the county was governed by 3 judges of the inferior court applied 
by the governor, and then grailually in the hack districts the work fell into the nands 
of the clerk of the court, who was calleii the Ordinary; so that up until the time of 
the war the Ordinary in most Georgia counties was the man who had practically aril 
the power in his hands, such as collecting taxes, etc. The jiowers of the Ordinary 
continued aft^r the war, but his methial of apiiointment was changed, so that he was 
appointed by the governor or the judges of the supreme couft Afterwards, in a 
county like Itougherty, the Ordinary was given simply judicial work, and the w'ork 
of collecting taxes and attending to the roads was put into the hands of the county 
commissionei’s, who are appointesl by the grand jury, and that body is appointed by 
the jmlge of the superior court., who must be apiKiinted by the legislature, the result 
of which is that no negro has anything to do w'ith the local government. In Fulton 
(lounty the majority of voters are white, and the officers are elected. In Liberty 
Oounty, where nearly all t.he negnsis own land, the county cominissioners were 
appointed by the governor about 20 years ago, and they have been a])pointing them- 
■selves ever since. The mayor of the town of Darien is appointed by the governor. 
The counties are independent and an! like little States, and the legislature has the 
right to give any county any sort of govemiiient. If the county has a big negro 
majority, it is given a government that docs not go by majority rule. In Dougherty 
County’there are some coloreil justice's of thejieaceand small officers of that kind, 
usually appointed by the judge of the superior court, although it is difficult to find 
out just what the special laws of the legislature are in relation to any county. As a 
rule the ncgrye.s do not take any [Kirticular intenwt in politics, because their votes 
arc not (siunted even if cast. Dougherty County, although the government is in the' 
hands of one party, is particularly well govermsl. (107, 11)8,) 

2. Toj-Ki/slem. —^l*rofeKsorI)uKois testifies that the iieojile of Georgia complainagivat 
deal of taxation. He ttiinks it is because taxation fails ujion the land owner and 
country people more heavily than upon any other cla-ss. Tliere is no good system of 
assessment. There are no tax aasessors in the muntiy districts and a man simply 
givt's ids sworn account of what jiroiierty he owns. There are tax assessors in the 
cities. The property owner comes in anil gives his .sworn statement, which is subject 
to revision bv the assessors, but, as a matter of fact, it is never revised in the ease of 
an influential man. (174.) 

E. Pure uiid ndultcratcd foods. — 1. Adidleraiion of foods nud other prod- 
u<ts .—Professor 1).ii'eni>oht, dean of the College of Agriculture and director of the 
Agricultural Kxperiment Station, University of Illinois, says that the worcL.*' adul¬ 
teration^' is a word very ditticult of definition in the law. If the lines of division 
are drawn haril and fust, odium and disgrace will bo heaped ujKin things which are 
themselves entirely respectable. legislation should aim to make known the actual 
composition of materials rather than to determine whether they are adulterated. 
The fertilizer business furnishes valuable information along this line. There are 
thousands of brands of fertilizers, and nobody cares what name they go by, but every- 
Ixidy is interested in their composition. In most of the States the manufacturer or 
dealer, or both, can be prosecuted for selling fertilizers which deceive the buyer. 
In the matter of seed adulteration, sometimes rock is ground and mixed with clover 
seed and turnip seed, and the adulteration can not easily be detected, but this would 
be less injurious than if the seed was sold as it comes from the field, very often with 
weed seeds in it. 

Replying to the argument that to compel the publicati|jp of the composition of 
food stuffs would require manufacturers to publish trade Secrets, the witness says 
that a trade secret might lie jirotected by a patent just as well as the secret of the 
maker of a machine, which is known to everybody. He says the adulteration of 
milk is settling itself very rapidly in some places by standardizing milk. People as 
a rule do not care so much whether they are getting watered milk or skimmed milk, 
or milk from the cow, as they do to get a certain percentage of cream in the milk. 
The witness thinks a great deal of damage is done in attaching odium to a healthful 
article and increasing its price to poor people. Take, for instance,'corn meal—one of 
the most healthful and nutritious of food products. Nothing was ever said against it 
until it began to be used as an adulterant for flour, when it immediately lost caste. 
The offense in this instance, as in many others, consists in professing to sell one article 
and actually delivering another, (IIH, 134.) 
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Recent legialation in Illinoia is aimed largely at the question of adulteration and 
the willful nonohservuncc of the law. The witness does tint think the willful element 
ought to enter into it at all. A uniform law' would perhaps lx* Isjnelioinl, in that it 
would require the coini>anies manufacturing pro<lucts of various kinds to make tlu! 
same brand for one State as for another. (134.) 

2. The study of /im*.— l’rofe.ss<)r D.avenidkt says that in the early legislation 
respectog foo<ie, there was an attem|)t made to mix wiucation with the regulation 
of coiwereial matters. H(! (lei's not reoommi'iid legislation prohibiting the sale of 
anything. The effect of this is that the buyer must inform himself as to what the 
consequences will be of using any jiarticuiar kind of food or drink. The law can 
not be expected to say what any one must eat or drink. The jniblic will study the 
question from the standpoint of hygiene and the standpoint of the proportion of 
nutrients. The highjr education of the individual who buys and consumes has 
furriLsbeil him wit.h mifinito knowltslge as to what he ought to eat. A great deal 
more is known about stock foisl than altout human dietaries. The reason of this is 
that in feeding an animal for its development and from the standpoint of economy 
the matter is a moni'v question, while in feeding ourselves it is a question of tickling 
our i>alatea. (134, 1 Ik).) 

Professor Davenport- does not think that the proper terms for schools known as 
“schools of domestic science’^ iuw yet been inventisl, but in these schools very much 
knowdedge of foods and (heir effects will lie obtaiiusl. In the early days an undue 
interest was attached to (be. hygienic side of the (piestion until the idea of the study 
of foods in the minds of a great many jieople meant simply a study of narcotics or 
stimulants. What-is needed is a study of normal food stuffs—tiie norma! nutrition 
of the normal bodv in health. (13.5.) 

IVofcssor Daveu|Kirt. thinks that ligislation, either National or State, if enacted at 
all should be along lines establishing departments for the study of food subjects in 
colleges and public schools. (139.) , 

3. Pure food hm%—lS\r. lluimsox thinks tliat it is ol great importance for the 
United States Government to pass stringent pure fisid laws for the entire country, 
which should include everytliing a man eats and drinks and all the fuel he uses. 
There is a great ileal of ailul'teration of fiHnl supplies and of oil at the present time. 
Some of the States ha\e very stringent laws on the suliject, but others nave not, and 
it is very ditiienlt- to enforce' laws when' they are not uniform. Eyerything that ts 
sold ought to 111 ' branded as to w hat it is, .so that everyone can tell just what he is 
buying. (11~.) 


F. Pnupcrisiii and crime.— Dr. IIaukis says that iiauperism is on the decrease 
in all the States which have a projier division of labor between agriculture, manufac¬ 
ture and eommeree. The staudanl of iKiverty, too, has been raisi'd, and that class of 
persona who formerly were obliged to shift for themselves now receive aid from the 
public. The basis lif crime has changed. The grosser kinds of crime were more 
frequent formerly than now, and little Iw'count was taki'n then of raanyCTimes which 
are now pursued' with severity. .Many vices fornu'rly tolerated by society—such as 
drunkenness for example—have been transferred to punishable offenses. The 
brilliant attack led by Mr. Hicbard Grant White Home years ago in the North 
American Review, and recentIv an article in the Popular Science Monthly by Mr. 
Reece attacking the public seln'sd system, have been thoroughly answered, showing 
that the class ol crimes that were on thi' increase were, crimes oi a lesser nature and 
eharaeter, and that then' had lieeii a deen'ase in senous crimes of 44 ].i'r emit. I er- 
soiis and propi'rtv have become safer in the last 2.5 yeiirs, wliile drunkeniie.ss is not 
iiearlv so safe; tlie prisons and jails are crowded with intemperate people who were 
formerly allowed to go unmolested. Any species of crime that pies impunislied 
tends to increase and'imiltiply criminals. Honwty and truth speaking, tw> »f t'm 
phases of justice, are particularly cultivated m the public schools. Tenqieranu, is 

fllan t() a (pertain in the tHihoolH. (4w, oU.) , > 

Dr. HARIll^^aayR there are thmu-laBHea of weaklinuB inHOciety: (1) Thewcaklmj? 
in thrift, who produces pauperism; (2) the w^klmg in morals, who i,s responsible for 
,'rime; ami (3 the weakling in intellect, who fills the asylums of the insane am 
feeble-minded. These weaklings need nurture more tlian lustice. The principle of 
competition, whicli comes down to us from Rome, is repinled as tlie basis of individ¬ 
ual success in life. Tliis is a higher idea than communism and socialism, hut it is 
not adapted to the weaklings of society. The competitive system crushes rather than 
aids them. (51.) 
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Denominational schools ... .... xvin-xix 

Southern States (see also AV(/roc.s): 

Agricultunil colleges in- ..- -.xxxviii 

Agriculture in . XLVii-i.iii 

Common schools - . . xvii-xx 

Technical and industrialtMincation... -- ..x.xi.xxv-xxxiii 

Suffrage, negroes -. . . -. i-X 

Taxation (see also .SW/oo/n): 

Assessment. Georgia..-. . i.xxii 

Railroads,South Carolina ... - . LXXi 

Teachers, demand for.in mdustrial education - . xxv 

Technical and industrial o<lU(*ation (see also A<jri(‘i(Hnr<il rdNcafion) ix Xl, 

XX-XXXIII 

Desirability.. ---- ix.xxii-xxiv 

Existing schools .. -- . » xxiv-xxv 

(aeneral discussion .... ... xxii-xxv 

National aid .. . xxi-xxii 

Review of evidence .. . IX-XU 


Scope ... . . XXIV 

Southern States ... .... x.xi,xxv-xxxni 

Cleinson College.Soxith Carolina. . - . - xxv-xxix 

Colored indUvStrial College.South Carolina .xxxi-xxxn 

Georgia State Industrial College . . xxxii-xxxin 

Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute . .. xxix-xxxi 

Nortli y'aroliua College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts . .. xxix 

Textile schools . .. .... xi 

Tenancy, Southern States. l-li 

Texas, common schools.... . . .. . . xix 

Text-books,free. . .. vni,xvi 

Textile schools .. . xt,x.xxiii, xxxv 

Clemson College, South Carolina... . . xxvm 

General discussion .— xxxiii 

Germany and England . . . ... xxxv 

Lowell, Mass . ..*. .xxxiii-xxxv 

New Bodl’ord, Mass. xxxv 

Transportation of pupils vni,xvi,xvn 

Women, higher educati(»n .... ix, xx 






























TlflK'I'IMON'i". 

(^ElSIEllAL ANT) INDITSTJITAL EEIT(5ATT()N. 


TESTIMONY OF DB. WILLIAM T. HABRIS, 

(Uyimninninucr of Kdvcaiioii. 

At ii ineetinij of the Industrial Coimniasion at its offiiies in Washington I). C.. 
Vioe-Chainnan Phillijis [ivesidiUK, I)i'. William T. Harris, Coiumissiotjpr ot Edn- 

nation, anueared and testified. . , 1 ^x 1 ... _ 

Dr Harris. Mr. (lhairmun and gentlemen of the coinmisBion, what 1 nave jirt- 
nared for thi,s c.onfereuc.e is not so ninch a systematic treatise on the questions 
nroposed to me as a genend talk, and I slioiild like the privilege of wnting out 
the points that vour c.omiiii.ssion deem to he iuiporUmt for your purpose. 

Under proposition (!, Immigration and Education, I find a question relating to 
the school age of children in the several States. I beg leave to pre^stmt the tal¬ 
lowing table, showing the scInsJ age in the several States of the Union. (See 
colninns t. S, and 3): 

Ci'rtdiii xld-tixtiiv Ilf nliwatioii in the Viiiti’il Stdtcx jiir 1S'II.‘I-!IH. 


Smtu (tr Territory 


Uiiited States 


Ajfe for 
free at- 

tetKlaiu'e 
at Uiu 
imblii* 
suhools. 


Per eeiit 

- -v t .■ of Hie 
Akv for Numls-r ol, 

.■empul-! rtlffcniil : 
sorynt. pupils ol 
UukI- . nlliiKw isy„,n, 

aiH-c. ■ eimilksj. | 

lenri>ile<l. 


Per 

<-ent of 
the to¬ 
tal pi»p-| 
Inlalion 
en¬ 
rolled. 


North AtJiwtie Division .. 

South Atlantic Division.) 

South (teutral Division... 
North Centra! Division... 
Western Division. 


North Atlantic Division: 

Maine. 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode Island. 

Connecticut.. 

New York. 

New Jersey (lH'J7-ys). 

Pennsylvania. 

South Atlantic Division: 
Delaware (1891-ft!). .. 

. Maryland.. 

District of Columbia .. 

Virginia. 

West Virginia (18y7-»H) .. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Ccorgiu. 

Florida (l«y7-98) . 


fv -21 
Over r> 
f >-21 
[No limit, 
over f> 
over 5 
r.-2J 
ty-20 
G 21 

G -21 

5-20 

G-IH 

5- 21 
G-21 
G-2i 
fr.21 

6- 18 
G-21 


15,128,715 0i).34 


8.621,226 
2,141. 1:12 
2.288.744 
5,085,86(5 
751,747 


7- 17 
«-14 

8- 1 r. 
7-14 

7- 15 
4-lf) 

8- 16 

7- 15 
6-16 

(«) 

(a) ^ 

6-15 

(a) 

8- 14 
(a) 
(a) 

jcii 

(a) 


121,588 
65, m 
i)6,422 
471,277 
(>-1,527 
151, :K5 
1,172,251 
804,680 
1,186,146 

33,174 

222,332 

45,560 

358,825 

236,188 

390,616 

289,876 

462,107 

108,455 


62.44 
62.97 
654.59 
74.71 
76.35 


81.45 

72.18 

81.88 

75.28 
08.07 
72.32 

68.23 

65.29 
67.21 

67.93 

& 1.12 

64.24 
61.04 
81.10 

62.39 

55.40 

61.29 
62 87 


20.47 


Total 

amount 

expended 

for 

schools. 


8197,281,003 


I T5x- 
pendod 
per 
capita 
of 

popu¬ 

lation. 


82.67 


18.01 

21.41 

22.05 

21.87 

18.44 


20. (H : 

16.09 

20.19 

17.21 

15,37 

17.02 

16.94 

16.58 

18.76 

19.15 

18.77 
15.65 
20.85 
27.27 
22,0.5 
20. .57 
22.01 
21.06 


76,205.008 
12,661,418 
13,736,140 
80,42.5,645 
14,263,392 


1,513,125 
1,051,265 
974,611 
13,889,838 
1, .570,895 
3,120, .516 
28,052,565 
6, T£\ 424 
20,308,769 

275,000 
2,912,627 
1,148,850 
1,971,264 
2,046,623 
931,143 
769,816 
1,937,964 
668,242 


3.70 
1.27 
1.03 
3.09 
3.60 


2.30 
2.59 
2.96 
6.07 
3.74 
3.61 
4.03 
8.12 
3.21 

1.6.3 

2 . 

3. 

1 . 

2 . 


.91 
1 30 


fiN<» mnipulsDry-iiltcndancc law. 


ssssss 
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HEARINGS BEFORE THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


Certain HioMstien of edavalion. in tlw United i^taten for lfi98^UU —(’oiitinned. 



Age /or 
free at- 
teiKJam'c 
at the 
public 
NChoOlN. 

Age for 

NunilKT of 

l‘er cent 
of the 
sehfK)! 
popula¬ 
tion (5 to 
18 ywirN 
0/ nK^^) 
enrolled. 

Per 

cent of 

Total 

Ex- 

{>euded 

Statt* or 'J’erritorv. 

«N»mpul- 
sory at¬ 
tend- 

diffcrtuit 
pupilH of 
all tigvH 

the to¬ 
tal pop¬ 
ulation 

amount 

expended 

for 

per 

(’uplta 

of 


ance. 

enmlhnl. 

en¬ 

rolled. 

SOh(M)ls. 

IHipU- 

liilton. 

I 

2 

:i 

1 

5 

U 

7 

8 

i^onth Central J>iv1si(m: 








Kentucky . 

0-20 

7-H 

601,893 

76 

21.89 

»2,650,190 

J1.31 

fi-21 


499. H45 
4:«,733 
3(77.579 

74.62 

25.54 

l,628,3i:i 

800,273 

.83 


7-21 

(0) 

(«) 

67.58 

24.13 

.46 

MissiBRi})pI (189(1-97). 

6-21 

69.17 

•25.38 

1,165,840 

.si 



(«) 

(rt) 

(n) 

196,169 
552,f»(tt 

40.57 

13.81 

1,126,112 

4,476.457 

.79 


8-17 

18.32 

1.49 




61.27 

•22. W 

l,‘29‘2,4r.:l 
596,492 

.96 


(J-21 

85,635 

79.81 

‘24.10 

1.68 

North Centrul Ihvision: 


(►-21 

8-if), k; 
(V-14 

828.f>()0 

7:1.88 

20.96 

12,671,798 
• 8,188,089 
17.65(1, (KXi 
5,88;), 369 
5,13‘2,063 

3.21 



83. 

‘24.61 

3.62 


(5-21 

7-M 

915.143 
19K.(kir» 
435.911 

66.07 

18 67 

3.49 


r>-20 

7-16 


2i.81 

■2. .57 

Wiacohsin (ixy'-ysi. 

^-20 

7-l:t 

69.25 

‘20.69 

2.14 

MlnncKotH.. 

.'V-2I 

8-n> 

384,063 

72. :58 

20.91 

5.17‘2.110 

‘2.82 


f*-21 

(It) 

(«) 

8-14 


87.56 

‘26.42 

7.978.060 

3.80 


«-2() 

668,018 

67.:f75 

70 12 

21,81 

7,018.8‘26 

2 30 

North Tjakota (18y7-9H) .. 

()-2(i 

70. Of. 

19.13 

1.288,031 
1,605,6‘2:l 
3.Kl,5,r»9‘3 

•3,66 


(►•21 


98. .540 
277,7(i5 

7:1.73 

‘21.60 

3.5‘2 


r>-21 


77.62 

23 38 

•3. *21 

Kansa«(lHU7-y8). 

.Vewteru PiviHloir 

5-21 

8-11 

m, 210 

88 20 

27. 87 

3.991,477 

8.00 

Montana (IHOT-yfi). 

«-21 

8-M 

;v.,070 

78.91 

14.‘26 

776,160 

3.16 

Wyoming (1897-98). 

r-21 

7-16 

13. (M2 

54.46 

11.62 

213,291 

1.90 

Colorsilo. 

(i-21 

8-11 

1UH.H16 

K). 12 

17.63 

2,281.713 

3.70 


ri-20 

a-lS 

•J7,17:t 

52 24 

14.66 

1W,.532 

.85 



8 14 

15, 898 

68.17 

17.:18 

238.711 

2. (‘4) 



8-11 

71,906 

82.02 

‘26.78 

991,973 

3.69 

Nevada (J»S7-'.lai. 

(►•18 

8-14 

7.318 

81.78 

17.89 

‘20:4,012 

4.1K» 

Idaho (1897-98). 

r»-21 

8-14 

32.696 

76.82 

‘20.79 

‘274.:i77 

1.7.5 

Woahingtun (1897-98) — 

(►-21 

8-l.^ 

97,916 

91.42 

■20.74 

1,795.795 

1.1.59,125 

3.80 


(Wl 

8-14 

88, 18.5 

86.81) 

23.40 

3.07 


li-w 

6-17 

2.5:1.397 

70.95 

16. K\ 

6. KM, 05:4 

4.09 






(I N<» r4>mpulwiry-1iti(*tuJntM*<* law. 


It will b« Hoeii thsit the ageh which are fixed by the States resiiectlvely .ire not 
uniform. The Hohool age recognized bythe United States Censns is from .I to 18, 
but in many of the States the school age is from 6 to 21 (18 States), or from 6 to 
18 years (fi States), and in some cases the period from .5 to 21 (II States) has been 
adopted; in others, (5 to 20 (4 States) and 0 to 18 (0 States). The States that have 
adopted compulsory education, of course, have fixed a much shorter period during 
which time the parent is compelled under penalty to send his children to school. 
The school age means the period within which children in',w attend school and 
demand a share of the public money for their education. The compulsory age 
includes the period during which thev are required to be at school under penalties 
for a certain portion of each year. The provision fixing school age is not inter¬ 
esting nr important as a matter of general statistics; but it is very important as 
an item for the State officer who distributes the school fund, because the various 
minor divisions of the State draw from this school fund in proportion to their 
number of children of school age. The compulsory requirement is interesting as 
a matter of general statistics, because it shows the zeal and determination of the 
State to educate its people. It is an index of public opinion in school matters. 
The foregoing table shows (column 3) the States that have adopted compulsory 
education and the periods respectively in which the compulsion is operative. 

A more important item of statistics with regard to schools is that of the actual 
average attendance on school. This indicates what is realized in regard to edu¬ 
cation in each State, and not what is merely proposed on paper. From this item 
one can calculate exactly the proportion of an entire education that a given State 
or section is actually giving to its people. It gives the net result of the school 
system. 

I insert here a table from my last report (see column No. 8). Columns Nos. 2, 
S, 4, and 5 show the number of days annual session in the several States at 
different dates. 




























GENERAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. O 

(/) Average length of school ierrti at vanoiw peruHls; (j^) aggregate number of 
days' schooling given to all pupils; (d) the sa7ne compared xvith ih^e school }x)pU' 
lation and the enrollment (colwnns 7 and S). 



Average number of days the 
schools were kept during tho 
year, a 

Aggregate 
number of i 
days* school¬ 
ing given in 
1898-99. 

Average 
number 
of days’ 
school- 
ng given 
or every 
child 5 
to 18 
years of 
age in 
1898-99. 

Average 

number 

State or Territory. 

870-71. 

1879-80. 1 

889-90.1 

898-99, 

sMS ' 

1 

% 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

United Stales. 

132.1 

130.3 

134.7 

143.2 

1,488,076,102 

08.2 

98.3 


152.0 

169.2 

166.6 

174.0 

4,56,388,717 

146.6&4.202 

87.3 

125.8 


97-4 

92.4 

99.9 

112.6 

42.8 

66.1 


91. C 

79.2 

88.2 

103.2 

204,778,636 

44.3 

09.7 


133.9 

139.8 

14H.0 

152.2 

602,323,273 

79.1 

105.9 

Western Division. 

119.2 

129.2 

186.0 

118.7 

79,931.374 

81.2 

100.4 

North Atlantic Division: 

9A 

109 

112 

326 

12,310,966 

76.2 

93. .5 


70 

106.3 

117.7 

613.5.3 

c6,468,275 

f 71,5 

c09.1 


116. G 

126.6 

136 

156 

7,490,184 

92.8 

112.8 

143.6 

186.4 

187.4 


ir>9 

177 

177 

188 

67,739,696 

108.1 

85.4 


170 

184 

188 

187 

8,735,880 


172.4 

179 

18*2. .6 

189.1.5 

20,797,232 

99.4 


17G 

178. .6 

186.6 

177 

165,907,620 

91.1 

681.7 

1.32.2 
6125.1 

116.2 


17H 

192 

192 

6185 

6 38.12.5.748 


127.2 

133.4 

117.6 

1(30.6 

W7.823,226 

78.1 

Eouth Atlantic Divisdon: 

132 

158 

166 

nilCO 

rd 3.640.881 

cd 74.6 

cd 109.8 


m 

187 

184 

188 

24.944.780 

by. s 
82.1 

184.1 
67..5 
676.3 
SC. 3 


200 

193 

178 

179.6 

6,108.744 


93.2 

112.8 

118.2 

119 

21,173, IM 

41.2 

661 


7f>.8 

90 

97 

6111 

617,772.190 


<•.60 

60 

09.2.6 

68.3 

11,169,273 



rlOO 

70 

09.6 

K\A 

16.156,136 

33.2 

C4l 

644.8 

C06.2 

670.7 


59 

<•0.6 

83.3 

<•116.9 

r31,034,612 




120 

6104 

67,664,402 

South Central Division: 

rllO 

102 

94 

<•<•11.5.4 

re 35,623,6.34 
31,393,326 

(■c.53.9 

46.8 
63.2 

C42.8 
.36.3 
/43.1 

27.8 

CC71 

62.8 

78.7 

C61.9 

89.5 

/82.5 


cTl 

C8 

86 

89 


06 . r> 

81.3 

73. .6 

100 

34,113,800 


no 

, 71.5 

<?8« 

« 101.0 

C 22,748,240 
17,668,760 


rC.6 

' 78.8 

100.6 

120 


<•140 

1 71.7 

iOO 

111.5 

/45,693,796 
13.035,000 

. .. 


1 

c75 

70 


Oklahoma. 

..-. 


6 86.3 

C4,711,980 

c43.9 


Indian Territory. 

North Central Division; 

IG.'i 

162 

1W1.6 

166 

101,200,606 
61,160,400 
11.5,994,425 
<•66,630,000 
be 4.5,920,000 
37,142,664 
67,576,622 
67,980,764 
66,295,761 
7,782,430 
22,702,816 
631,930,896 

90.2 

122.2 


98.6 

136 

130 

144 

81.1 

c89.2 

6r73 

70 



no. 7 

1.60 

l.V>. 4 

159.6 



140 

160 

1.56 

161.8 




IKV 

168.6 

6c1G0 

</c. iUtf. H 


cKi 

94 

128 

159 

yi). < 


130 

148 

166 

I5S 




90 

Cl04 

129.4 

141 




1 

ly* 

; 113 

6122 

6.S.2 



}rt.. 


\ 145 

111.3 




82 

140 

134 




no 

120 

136 

6124.3 


600.. 

WcRtem Division: 

c89 

96 

142.7 

6<'140 

6c 3,276,000 
6c 9.57,000 
11,464,790 
Cl,680.840 
1,191,413 
7,904,102 
6 767,228 
62,354,100 
69,497,836 
C7,586,893 
33,261,172 

be 73,7 

6c W.' 


<•200 

119 

Cl20 

?w:110 




92 

rl32 

144.4 

J(8i 




clll 

111 

c67 

6 90. b 




0 

109 

126 

126.8 




162 

128 

133 

161 

16164 




. 142 

143 

140 




. c45 

94 

C69.H 

16100 




. <?80 

(•91 

97.2 

6148 

c74. 



. c90 

90 

118.2 

6123.' 


Caliiomla. 

. 123 

14C.6 

167.6 

163.1 




oCerlain States report meirBchool term III months: these monthn have been reduced to days b 

c Approximately. ^ 

<In /Includes only pupils of legal school ago (t^-17 years). 
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HEARINGS BEFORE THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


I liHvu been aUeinptiiig tlie la.Ht 5 yctirs, in my Annual Report, to j^ive preci- 
Hion t,o tins item. The tables herein snow mv reHulis. 

It will be seen that tho total amount of sclioolinf? given on an average to each 
inhabitant in th<} United States by all etihools, public and private, is nearly 5 
years of 2()0 days each. It will be Been,t(K>, that there is a wide limit of variation 
in the several sections of the United States. The year in this item of statistics is 
reckoned at 200 days. In rural districts tho school year very rarely contains so 
many as 200 days. Usually it is only 8 or 4 months and contains only 90 school 
days, or oven less. The States that have comparatively few (dties average a 
very small niimher of days in the school year. For instance, tho South Atlantic 
Division, cfunprising the G-ulf States, has comparatively fi‘W cities or large vil¬ 
lages, and its av^Tago school year is so short that the total amount (*f schooling 
given to each iubahitant (measured in years of 200 days each) is only 8.05 years, 
while the North Atlantic Division, the r<‘gioii of tho largest (dties, is giving to 
each inhabitant an «average of 6.70 years of 200 days ejKdi. 


Avera{p‘ niimbev of yeora of schoi^iiitfj (of:Joo (lays exu'h) that each, individual of 
tho popnhition reaeiced at the different dxiten apeeifu’d in the table, and Uiking 
into aiTonnt all public and private Hchoolimj of whatever grade. 



IKTO. 

ISWI. 


\m. 

lH‘.r 2 

1892. 

1.S91. 

1895. 

ISWi. 

1897. 

nWJs. 

U1S99. 

Tlu* UniU'd SUiti'x... 



4.4n 

-l.H 

4.4y 

,..2 

■1.72 

1,75 

■liHi 


5.00 

1.90 

North Atlanti<‘ Division 



C l).'> 

(i. 1.') 

V, 18 

0 10 

(. ;i5 

i, 17 

0 .52 

(i. (H 


0.70 

South Atlantic l>i\ Hioii .. 

i.ai 

2 22 

2.-:) 

2.7K 

2 74 

2 79 


2.95 

2 92 

2.9H 

2.11 

2.05 

South (icntral Division ... 

1.1-.; 

1, Ht; 

2.42 

2.«2 

2. (52 

2.01 

2 89 

2 (j!» 

2.70 

2.89 

2.95 

2. i:> 

Nortii(Vnlral Division ... 

•l.OI 


i). ■M> 

."S ;{/> 

f) 21 

A.:w 

h.f»7 

5. (;y 

5.8-1 

87 

5 87 

5.71 

Western Division. 


•u, 

■l.r,7 

4.7J 

.•> 07 

4 

UAM 

,5.42 

5. 10 

.5. 78 

5.77 

fj. 70 


The mme, faking info aceduni only tlw schoolhaj fnrniahed by pnhUc elementary 
and necondary schools. 



1870 

1880. • 1890 j 
! 

I.S'II 


1892. 

W'.H. 

189.5. 18<XJ. 

1897. 

Ul898.!fa899 

The t’nilcd Stulc.s... 

2,«1 

2.15 1 2.85 j 

2 92 

2.97 

2.99 

4.37 

4.22 4.28 

1.39 

4.4G 

4.-12 

North Atlantic Division... 

f. 12 

•1 B4 1 •) iW 1 

,5.00 

6.10 

5.10 

5.28 

5.47 5.52 

5, 01 

.5.71 

.5.07 

South Atlantic Division.., 

.80 

1.90 ! 2.42 1 

2.10 

2.40 

2.51 

2.70 

2.08 2. G() 

2, 72 

2.87 

2.78 

Soutli Central Division..,. 

.80 

1.57 ; 2.20 i 

2 21 

2.41 

2.28 

2.59 

2.29 ; 2.41 

2.02 

2. i!8 

2.88 

North Central Division_ 

2.71 

•1 19 : l.<f7 

-1.74 

4.75 

4.81 

5.00 

5.3.5 .5.21 

,5.28 

5.2.5 

5.14 

Western Division. 


2.57 ! 2.1W i 

1 i 

1,10 

4 17 

1 29 

1. !.■> 

•1 87 4.95 

.5.25 
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I have given in the second table, column 5, a comparative view showing the 
average number of days in the school year for the several States, including urban 
and rural schools and the same aggregaM for tho five sections of the United 
States. Tho total number of school days foi‘ the whole country has Injon gradu¬ 
ally increasing. The reason for this is chiefly the growth of cities and largo vil¬ 
lages rendered possible by the railroad and the increasing wealth of the country. 
The growth of villages in the South appears as an important item in the lengthen¬ 
ing of the school term. The R(;hool term in the South has ascended from an aver¬ 
age of 94 days in the year 1870 to an average of 108 days in tlio year 1809. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What did you mean by saying that tho South has more 
children under 0—at school, you mean? Families are larger?—A. The percentage 
of school population in the South, say from 6 to 18, is shown by the United States 
census for 1890 to be larger than it is in the North. Tho families are larger and 
there are fewer old people. 

The census for 18^ snowed that the number of children C to 13 years, inclusive, 
was 19.45 for each 100 inhabitants of the whole United States, but the North 
Atlantic Division numbered only 10.92, while the South Atlantic Division num¬ 
bered 21.37. The North Central Division nniulwred 19.74, while the South Cen- 
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tral Division inimiiered 23.tB, Init the Western Division numbered only 18.1:!. 
AKain, the same census showed that the children from 4 years to 20 years, inclusive, 
for the whole United States nunil)ered 89.28 out of ev(;ry 100 of the population, 
while the North Atlantic nnmhered 36.42 and the South Atlantic numhored 42. 
The North Central numbered 40.09, while the South Central numbered 43.02, and 
the Western Division only 33.61. 

The Sotithern States of the Union have a larger percentaRe of children than 
the Northern States, especially the Atlantic Division of the Northern States. It 
i.s supposed that the effects of the civil war, the extraordinary strain in iihysical 
and mental exertion, and the worries and discouragements attendant on the 
results have caused the percentage of persons over 40 years of ago to ho much less 
than the percentage of people of similar ago in the Ntirth. 

What is the nature of the education given in the elementary schools? What 
does it do for the people? 

The first and most important thing, it seems to me, in the United States is to 
make everybody a reader. Each ismson of a proiier age should ho able to write 
and road. The illiterate person is not able to work by himself except in the 
simplest kinds of employment. lie requires (ionstant direction from a “boas." 
The person who can read and wnto can follow written or printed directions and 
can he held responsible to do goml work when he is not under immediate super¬ 
vision. More and more it haiipens tliat the work of a community gets to he 
of such a kind as to demand in the laborer a knowledge of reading and writing. 
An illiterate man can not deliver the orders of a grocery store or market. He 
must he able to read the names of the customers and the names and numbers of 
the streets where they are to he fomid. He can not correct any errors in his 
order unless he is able to make a memorandum of the errors. 

But it is still imire important for a frts) goveniment that its inhabitants are 
able to read and write. The free government must he a government chiefly of 
popular opinion, and popular opinion can not govern efliectively except through 
the newspaper and tlie hook. There must he a nieans by which the individual 
learns every day to know the opinions of his fellow-men near and far. He inter¬ 
prets the opinion of his fellow-citizens whom ho meets from day to day by the 
opinion of surrounding communities, instde known to him through the newspaper. 
Again, ho interprets the public opiidon of his State by the public opinion of other 
States, He interprets the public opinion of his nation by the public opinion of 
foreign nations. Thus there goes on in the mind of each citizen a comparative 
study of public opinion, the readjustment of local opinion and setitiment to the 
aggregate of public opinion and sentiment of States and nations. The general 
puTdic opinion of the world is a kind of “ writing on the wall ” in which the indi¬ 
vidual or tho particular section sees that its local view of affairs is weighed and 
approved or else found wanting. 

It is of all importance that the individual shall know the opinion of his com¬ 
munity, Ho does not undertake what vrill be condemned by the neighborhood in 
which ho lives. So it is impoi-tant for States and sections to know the public 
opinion of tho nation: and it is iniimrtant tor the nation to know the public opinion 
of the world, • Ignorance in tins respect leads to useless wars or to useless under¬ 
takings wliich consume tbo strength of the people and yet have to he abandoned 
after much w’aste of labor. 

I have freipient opportunirt to see intelligent foreigners who visit this country 
to study our in.stitutious. These people often misunderstand our newspapers. 
Tliey are scandalized by the way in which the newspaper violates the sacred right 
of privacy on tlie part of the individual and the family- Our idea of freedom of 
the press is frequently confounded with that of hcense of the pres-s. But I have 
told these visitors that tliey could not make a greater mistake in explaining 
the Govermueut of tlie United States than by misreading the influence of onr 
newspapers. . , , 

One hag frequent occasion to noticx) the difference when he passes from any 
nation on the continent of Europe across the channel to Great Britain. He comes 
from a nation comparatively uninfluenced by the new^per to a country which 
seems to rely upon the newspaper for the regulation of its daily affairs. In all 
countries there is daily gossip relating mostly to narrowtircles—the village, or 
the neighborhood. In England it is noticeable that the village gossip is supple¬ 
mented through tho newspaper by world gossip. In this way we see that the 
Anglo-Saxon people, whose chief political device is local self-government, have 
invented a means tor making their individualism safe for the nation. 

But the American newspaper far surpasses the English newspaper in taking 
hold of the life of the individual. Information iu an English newspaper is served 
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up in che form of elaborate articIeR, as if written for encyclopedias. The collo¬ 
quial style of tlio iieople is studiously excluded from newspapers and periodicals. 
In America, on the contrary, the colloquial style of the street and the shop is 
sought and imitated. The lofty thoughts, the complex details, are written down 
to the level of the reader. Each reader in America can get far more from his 
moniing newspaiier than the Englishman can get from the newspaper of his own 
country. 

The process of creating public opinion, and the process of reducing conflicting 
currents of public opinion to one standard, are realized far more successfully in 
this country than in any other. There is, however, an obvious limitation upon 
thi.H process. A newspaper public opinion can not jjenetrate an illiterate com¬ 
munity. It results, therefore, that such an illiterate community must be gov- 
enied by violence, or by external authority secured by other means. The news¬ 
paper community is therefore a freer community, because people see the different 
sides of the question discussed and adopt their own conclusions without reference 
to immediate external authority. Our newspapers have improved from year to 
year in this ability to take up great questions and present them intelligibly to 
people having mere nidiments of education. 

Some of these great questions are seen by the mass of the people to be veiy 
important in their effects ujion the welfare of each inhabitant. They are not all 
of them remote questions or questions in which nations arc more interested than 
the individual citizen. Take the socialistic question. The idea has been circu¬ 
lated industriously that the rich are growing richer and fewer and the poor grow¬ 
ing poorer and more numerous. This idea was suggested by Karl Marx in his 
great work on Capital. It has been echoed by Heniy George in his book on Pi’og- 
ress and Poverty. If every census was made to show the exiwt items with regard 
to the wealth of the population and its distribution, an answer would be ready at 
hand for the newspaper to refute this socialistic doctrine founded on this eii)> 
posed fact. It would bo easy for the United Statues Cens'us to make a careful 
study of the assessments throughout the United States, and show aciciirately how 
much of tlm property of the country is in land and how much of it is in buildings 
and other improvements. With this fact established, the question of Henry 
George's theory as to the evil in individual ownership of land could be easily set¬ 
tled. No dwitrine is dangerous to a newspaper-reading people provided the real 
merits of the doctrine have been ascertained and their results canvassed and 
reduced to the popular form of newspaiier articles. 

In my opinion, the principle stated ny Karl Marx has been refuted and the sup¬ 
position of Henry George with regard to tlie effect of individual ownership in 
land has lieoii disproved. But the simple and obvious manner of refuting those 
discouraging doctrines by an exhibit of the actual facts has not been adopted. I 
presume it is one of the objects of your Industrial Commission to point out to the 
Government the proper means of ascertaining tho data that underlie social dis¬ 
cussions. The laborer must have data given him that he can not question, other¬ 
wise he will take inaccurate statistics or baseless generalizations tor unquestion¬ 
able truth. Particular cases of suffering or of unjust distriljntion of wealth will 
he quoted, and general conchisiousdrawn from tliem. What I have called “ hys¬ 
terical Btati.sticB ” will bo accepted instead of sound and health-giving statements 
of fact. 

tj. (By Senator Mallory, ) Before you leave that branch, have yon compared 
the relative attendance in this country and Great Britain, say, or in France or 
Germany?—A. Yes, sir; a comparison has been made between the school statistics 
of this country and that of other countries. We have to note in the first place 
that the United States has a greater rate of increase in population than other coun¬ 
tries. Besides this, the number of iiersons reaching old ago is not quite so great 
as in some of the countries of Europe. The consequence is that the school popu¬ 
lation, Biiy from 6 to 18 years, is a larger jssreentum of the total population than 
it is in England, France, Germany, or theScandinavian countries. In the United 
States the per cent of the population which attends school some portion of the 
year is 21, while that in England is about 17, Germany 18, and in some divisions, 
say in Saxony, 20 per cent. Tliat of Siialn 71 rar cent; that of Italy 71 Mr cent. 
I present here the following table showing the percentage of the population in 
school in the principal countries of the world according to the latest information 
obtainable at the Bureau of Education: 
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tral Division inimiiered 23.tB, Init the Western Division numbered only 18.1:!. 
AKain, the same census showed that the children from 4 years to 20 years, inclusive, 
for the whole United States nunil)ered 89.28 out of ev(;ry 100 of the population, 
while the North Atlantic nnmhered 36.42 and the South Atlantic numhored 42. 
The North Central numbered 40.09, while the South Central numbered 43.02, and 
the Western Division only 33.61. 

The Sotithern States of the Union have a larger percentaRe of children than 
the Northern States, especially the Atlantic Division of the Northern States. It 
i.s supposed that the effects of the civil war, the extraordinary strain in iihysical 
and mental exertion, and the worries and discouragements attendant on the 
results have caused the percentage of persons over 40 years of ago to ho much less 
than the percentage of people of similar ago in the Ntirth. 

What is the nature of the education given in the elementary schools? What 
does it do for the people? 

The first and most important thing, it seems to me, in the United States is to 
make everybody a reader. Each ismson of a proiier age should ho able to write 
and road. The illiterate person is not able to work by himself except in the 
simplest kinds of employment. lie requires (ionstant direction from a “boas." 
The person who can read and wnto can follow written or printed directions and 
can he held responsible to do goml work when he is not under immediate super¬ 
vision. More and more it haiipens tliat the work of a community gets to he 
of such a kind as to demand in the laborer a knowledge of reading and writing. 
An illiterate man can not deliver the orders of a grocery store or market. He 
must he able to read the names of the customers and the names and numbers of 
the streets where they are to he fomid. He can not correct any errors in his 
order unless he is able to make a memorandum of the errors. 

But it is still imire important for a frts) goveniment that its inhabitants are 
able to read and write. The free government must he a government chiefly of 
popular opinion, and popular opinion can not govern efliectively except through 
the newspaper and tlie hook. There must he a nieans by which the individual 
learns every day to know the opinions of his fellow-men near and far. He inter¬ 
prets the opinion of his fellow-citizens whom ho meets from day to day by the 
opinion of surrounding communities, instde known to him through the newspaper. 
Again, ho interprets the public opiidon of his State by the public opinion of other 
States, He interprets the public opinion of his nation by the public opinion of 
foreign nations. Thus there goes on in the mind of each citizen a comparative 
study of public opinion, the readjustment of local opinion and setitiment to the 
aggregate of public opinion and sentiment of States and nations. The general 
puTdic opinion of the world is a kind of “ writing on the wall ” in which the indi¬ 
vidual or tho particular section sees that its local view of affairs is weighed and 
approved or else found wanting. 

It is of all importance that the individual shall know the opinion of his com¬ 
munity, Ho does not undertake what vrill be condemned by the neighborhood in 
which ho lives. So it is impoi-tant for States and sections to know the public 
opinion of tho nation: and it is iniimrtant tor the nation to know the public opinion 
of the world, • Ignorance in tins respect leads to useless wars or to useless under¬ 
takings wliich consume tbo strength of the people and yet have to he abandoned 
after much w’aste of labor. 

I have freipient opportunirt to see intelligent foreigners who visit this country 
to study our in.stitutious. These people often misunderstand our newspapers. 
Tliey are scandalized by the way in which the newspaper violates the sacred right 
of privacy on tlie part of the individual and the family- Our idea of freedom of 
the press is frequently confounded with that of hcense of the pres-s. But I have 
told these visitors that tliey could not make a greater mistake in explaining 
the Govermueut of tlie United States than by misreading the influence of onr 
newspapers. . , , 

One hag frequent occasion to noticx) the difference when he passes from any 
nation on the continent of Europe across the channel to Great Britain. He comes 
from a nation comparatively uninfluenced by the new^per to a country which 
seems to rely upon the newspaper for the regulation of its daily affairs. In all 
countries there is daily gossip relating mostly to narrowtircles—the village, or 
the neighborhood. In England it is noticeable that the village gossip is supple¬ 
mented through tho newspaper by world gossip. In this way we see that the 
Anglo-Saxon people, whose chief political device is local self-government, have 
invented a means tor making their individualism safe for the nation. 

But the American newspaper far surpasses the English newspaper in taking 
hold of the life of the individual. Information iu an English newspaper is served 
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Comixiralhv uliitixlifx iif educntionin tJut ITniletl Statvs and in foreign cmintrici )— 
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France, Spain, and Italy made a great effort it) bring into sedtool all cliildren of 
school ago after the Fr.'tnco-Pntsraan war. The universal prevalence of educa¬ 
tion in Germany was thought to he a powerful f.actor in the success of German 
arms. At all events, other nations imitated Germany in the attempt to secure 
school education for all their inliabitants. Hence the results in the table I have 
presented alwve show that France has 14} per cent of its population in school; 
England, 17: Italy, 7; wherea-s before 1875 the schools of these nations enrolled 
much smaller proportions. 

THE IliDUSTKlAI, SII>E OF EDUCATION. 

There has been a gi’eat activity tending to the adoption of new industries in 
the United States, especially since the international fair held at Philadelphia— 
the Centennial Exposition. It is interesting to note that Russia in her exmbit on 
that occasion showed what could lie done in the way of reducing the elements of 
trades to a teachable form. When the elements of industries have been brought 
into a pedagogic form, they can l»e taught in progressive lessons to the classes. 
This is a much less expensive form, both for teacher and learner, than the 
so-called apprentice system. The Russian Government, after the Crimean war, 
became awai'e of the fact that there were more people producing raw material. 
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esjwcially in the fonn of agricultural production, in proportion to the total popu¬ 
lation, and a smaller ratio of people engaged in manufacturing and ooinmerce 
than in any other country in Eiiroia;. Russia is a very important nation to study 
for lessons in political economy, Iwcause the heads of the Government in BnB.sia 
have seen what is necessary to do in their national housekeeping in order to make 
their people strong against the nations of western Europe. A nation that depends 
entirtdy uimn agriculture, even if it is a fertile conntry, will not he a wealthy 
country. Let it produce enormous quantitiesof agricultural productions, whether 
of grazing or tillage, and if the products liave to he sent a quarter of the way 
around the world to a distant land to Imy the necessities and creature comforts 
which are furnished hy manufactures, the necessary cost of the transfer and 
exchange reduces the net result of the lalsu of the i)eople to a moderate amount 
of wealth. This is the case even in Australia. The home productions of agri¬ 
culture and grazing in Russia would not seem, from stati.stical returns, to amount 
to mor(\ than (1 or 7 cents jier inhahitant per day. But the skilled workmen intro¬ 
duced into the villages and cities of Russia from the we.st of Euroiie, together 
with the school shops for the training of skilled labor, have iiureased the wealth 
of Russia BO that the annual product is somewhere lietween 13 and 14 cents for 
eacli individual and tiie rah* is continually increasing. Wo have all read the 
history of Peter the Great who .set the example to his monarchy and taught them 
howto increase the industrial jKiwer of the nation hy adopting the inventions and 
the skilled lahor of western Europe. The village-community idea still prevails 
in the civilization of Russia, although it has been outgrown hy the peoples of 
western Europe. The village community is an advance on tribal civilization, 
hnt its prodnctiv(> industry, as (smijaired with that of Holland or England, is far 
inferior. Thi' free owniTig of land in severalty is a much more productive form 
of agi'icnlturc than the i)osBf>s.Bion of land in common or tlmn the cultivation of it 
in common. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Haeris.I What is the production in the whole United States? 
Is not that the highest of any nation except Australia? What was it in 1880? 
What was it in 1850?—A. In rmdy to your (jnestion I will ask permission to quote 
from an article of mine in the Forum for October. 1807, in which I have given the, 
re.sults of my studies on the United States census from 18.50 to 1800, indicating 
my method of ascertaining the aggregate earnings of the United States, stated 
in the form ot the iiverage daily earning ol ea(m inhabitant. To this I have 
iippended certain statistics derived from Mtilhall and others regarding the aver¬ 
age daily earnings of the inhabitants of Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, 
Austria, Siiain, and Italy, together with the increase of the use of steam power 
in those countries. 

'• The mo,st important item of economic statistics is that whicli shows the total 
product of the State or nation in the form of the average per day for each inhabi¬ 
tant. This item helps the individual citizen to compare his daily wages or his 
annual income with the <iuot« which he would receive in case the total product of 
Ids State or nation were distributed to cac.h inhahitant without any deductions 
for capital, tor laud, or for supervision. 

“A continual view of this ratio is most healthful for all members of the com¬ 
munity. Ativ person socialistically inclined will ask Idmself, What does my 
whole State (Massachusetts, for example) or my nation (the United States, nr 
Russia, or France) produce per day iier inhahitant? Taking the wage-earners as 
about one-third of the population, let each one ninltiply the average quota jrer 
inhahitant for the Uidted States by a and compare it with the wages lie himself 
is receiving. The result is astonishing to most persons who take jiains to get an 
accurate inventory of the productions of the nation. According to the census of 
1890 the total value of farm products, inidudiiig live stock, amounted to 80.108 per 
inhabitant for the whole United States, the manufacturing products to 80.184, the 
mining products to $0.0254, making a total in these three great items for each 
individual of $0.0174 (not quite 02 cents) per day, or $2.2218 per week, or $9..522 per 
calendar month. Multiplying hy 0. to obtain the representation of the average 
wage-eanier, we find that he stands for $8.6654 per week, or $28.,560 per month. 
The particulars for the several States are given in the following table: 
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.054 

.085 

.(HO 
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.03) 
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.085 

.071 

AM 

.(KVJ 

.086 

.049 

.130 

.041 

156 

.018 

.m 

Am 

y.n 

043 
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.025 

.(120 

.005 . 

Itt9 

.:S4 
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.121 

.133 

.273 

.109 

.161 

.115 

.167 

.150 

.155 

.238 

.066 

112 

.160 

.319 

.029 

.184 

.018 

.173 

.066 

.18.3 

.060 

.130 

.065 

.101 

.058 

.087 

.144 

.UiS 

.016 

.048 

.027 

.064 

.061 

.163 

.040 

.136 

.025 

.107 

.171 

.166 

.171 

.197 

.311 


*0.(«24 

.0078 

.0060 

.0223 

.1201 


.0337 

.0067 

.0468 

.0045 . 

.0078 

.0113 

.0110 

.0157 

.0786 

.0083 

.OPM 

.0005 
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.(e'iO 
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.1)073 

.tmr) 

.mw 

.0060 

.OHIO 

.0178 

.0001 

.0013 

.0(r>4 

.0014 


.0100 

.0131 

.0133 

.0927 

.0165 

.0343 

.0147 

.0163 

.0009 

.0007 

.0114 

..nm 

.0817 

.3734 

.0828 

.3331 

.1589 

.6073 

.3728 

.0335 

.0108 

.W47 
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reported in the United States Census—an amount apparently too large. The 
household manufactures which do not get reported in the census (including 
cexikery, sewing, etc.) are also counted at 4 cents per day, or $14.60 a year. 

“ Besides these items there is a large contribution to the wealth of the country 
in the way of use or rental of houses and furniture already existing. Agricultural 
tools and machinery have been accounted for in the agricultural product. As 
regards houses and furniture: Allow for the rental of houses and furniture. 4 
contsperday, forrailroadbuilding,$0.019,andforr ‘ 
together these items in the following table: 


For tlio Unitod StAt4>H. 


Value, fai*m products.. 

Value, TUHimiaetured products__ 

Value, uiiiKjral pro<Iucts. 

Value, products fisheries. . 

Freight earnings (land). 

Drajy^oge,etc. (estimated), IfiptTcent frt“tght<‘aniiugH- 

Freight earnings, water (eHtiinatcd). 

Expressago (estimated). . 

House rent (estimated)... 

Furniture rent (estimated). 

Ihiilroad building (fistimated). . 

Household manuiucturosnotreiKirtcwl U’etimat^sl). ... 

Agricultures not roixirtAHl (eflitimato*!). 

Miscellaneous (iiartly estimated). 


Total. 


laneous, $0,015. 

i bring 



Per in¬ 


Value for 188U. 

habitant 



per day. 


$0.108 


4.210. WW, 207 

.184 


580,012.600 

.0254 


44.277,514 

.(kk: 


734.52.5.720 

.(32 


157.414.(«1 

.007 


140.000.000 

.000 

_ 4fi,()()o.oon 

.002 

.1 flWUMMKIO 

.030 

228,571,212 

.010 

1 :«)0.()d(M)00 

.013 

! m4,2H4,84« 

.04 

.1 m4,2H4.848 

.04 

.. 342,8.W,81« 

.015 

....| 11,751,728,858 

.5144 


“ The total sum is $0.5144 for each person, or $1,541)2 for cacli wago*oamer per 
day, or $10.80 iK.'r week. Any person, thcrefoi’e, receiving .$11 dollarsa week receives 
more than the quota that a wajfe-eamer would receive (representing three wr- 
sons), provided nothing were paid for interest on capital, for the use of land, or 
for directive power. It is interesting to coniiiare with this the estimate which 
Mr. Mulhall makes in his recent Iwok, The. Industries iuid Wealth of Nations 
(1806). Comparing the same with the production per day of each inhabitant of 
Europe the figures are: 



Europe. 

United 

Htatou. 


iiO. 057 
.mi 

0580 

.052 

.02 

10.0055 

.'£\ 

.1250 

.102 

.05 


(‘’omiaerw and trunaportatlon . .. 

Peraonal servico und niiscollanoous.. 

Houho rent and furnituro.-. 

Total.. . .. - 

.2050 

.0085 


'• The study of statistics of national earnings is helpful to those who are disposed 
to think that an equal division would place the entire population in,a condition of 
luxury. But this is only a negative lesson. It is far more serviceable to learn 
the exact facts regarding the trend or progress of wealth as respects both its 
aggregate and its custribution. 

“ The returns from the income tax of Great Britain afford means of tracing the 

E 'owth of incomes among all classes in that country. The following figures from 
none Levi’s ‘ Wages and earnings of the working classes ’ (for Great Britain) 
(p.48) hear directly on the supjrased law of Karl Marx: 


Incomos of— 

1850-51. 

1870-80. 


1 68,864 

21,367 
12,258 
i 4,708 
1,551 
312 
20 

i 341,568 
61,615 
20,830 

1 11,105 

4,085 
010 
77 


i2l600 to 15,000.-. 

iK.nootoW.aio.—. 



144,322 

398,835 



607a—59 
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•' The population increased only .%3per cent Iwtween 1860 and 1880, but the middle 
casB (incomes $750 to $5,000) trebled—102,489 in 1850 to 833,022 in 1880. The 
moderately wealthy class (incomes $6,000 to $15,000) more than doubled—4,708 to 
11,495. The laboring class,' whose annual incomes are less than $750, averaged in 
1850-51 $205; in 1881 the average had risen to $415; 180,000 or more had ascended 
from the poor c^ss into the class paying an income tax." 

“ The production of the United States has risen from an average of 30 cents in 
18.50 to nearly 51^ cents per day for each inhabitant in 1890. This estimate, com¬ 
pared with that of 1890, given in cents per day, is as follows: 



1850. 

IHHO. 

IMJO. 


denfa. 

12 

5.K 

1.2 i 

2.2 
4.8 

.75 ! 
.25 1 
2 « ' 
i 

CenU. 
14.6 
10.8 
3.7 1 
41 : 

4.4 

1.0 

2.2 

3 

CenU. 

10.8 

18.4 

4.7 

4 

4 

1.3 

4.24 

4 

Manufactures as reported. 

From transportation in enhanced value of proilncta. 

Agricultural product consumed in tho honiuihold ami not reiwirttid 
Household iminufactures not roT)f)rted . 



Houise and furnituro rent. 

Total jMirfhty for ivicli ]iorson . 


44.5 

51.44 

.. _ , i 


" Tlie increase in aggregate e.arnings is encouraging, and still more so is the 
evidence of its distribution among all classes of people. 

“Since the advent of steam anil labor-saving machinery the average annual 
production has continued to rise, and the amount saved and handisl down for use 
in succeeding years lias grown larger. According to Mulhall's tables" steam 
power itself has increased in the United States since 1850 from 84 millions to 17 
millions horsepower in 1895; Great Britain and Ireland from 2J to 13 millions 
horsepower; Germany from seven-eighths of a million to 7;4 millions horsepower; 
France from Ij) to 5 millions horsepower. Italy (I4 millions horsepoworin 1895), 
Spain (14 millions), Austria (24 imlUons), and Russia (2$ millions) have not yet 
become CToat users of steam, and their productive power per inhabitant is less." 

“ The daily earaings per inhabitant increased as follows (Mulhall): 


United Kingdom . 

France. 

Germai^. 

United States.. 

Rnasia. 

Austria. 

fipaln. 

Ifely.. . . 



The average production of each inhabitant in the United States for 1890 
appears to be about 514 cents. It is possible that England is a little more than 
that if we take into consideration the English capital invested in manufacturing 
and transportation in other countries. England levies toll upon the productions 
of all other nations on account of capital invested in their railroads, manufac¬ 
tures, and public works. Her capital has gone out to build such plants as water 
works, gas works, street railroads, highways of transportation, iron and steel 
works, breweries, cotton mamifactories, etc. But aside from the Income from 
investments of capital, it would seem that the industrial productions of Great 
Britain and Ireland amount to something less than 60 cents for each man, woman, 
and child per day. Based on the same estimate as for 1890, the production of the 
United States per day per inhabitant was 444 cents for 1880, and for 1850,80 cents. 


'See Levi, Wages,etc.,p.53. 

"For similar statistics,comparing 1843 and 1880, see Mr. Giffen’s article in the 
Journal of the London Statistical Society, 1883, and the discussion of the same 
in The Present Distribution of Wealth in the United States, by C. B. SpahT,pp. 
93,94. 

"Industries and Wealth of Nations, p. 379. 
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reported in the United States Census—an amount apparently too large. The 
household manufactures which do not get reported in the census (including 
cexikery, sewing, etc.) are also counted at 4 cents per day, or $14.60 a year. 

“ Besides these items there is a large contribution to the wealth of the country 
in the way of use or rental of houses and furniture already existing. Agricultural 
tools and machinery have been accounted for in the agricultural product. As 
regards houses and furniture: Allow for the rental of houses and furniture. 4 
contsperday, forrailroadbuilding,$0.019,andforr ‘ 
together these items in the following table: 
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“ The total sum is $0.5144 for each person, or $1,541)2 for cacli wago*oamer per 
day, or $10.80 iK.'r week. Any person, thcrefoi’e, receiving .$11 dollarsa week receives 
more than the quota that a wajfe-eamer would receive (representing three wr- 
sons), provided nothing were paid for interest on capital, for the use of land, or 
for directive power. It is interesting to coniiiare with this the estimate which 
Mr. Mulhall makes in his recent Iwok, The. Industries iuid Wealth of Nations 
(1806). Comparing the same with the production per day of each inhabitant of 
Europe the figures are: 
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.2050 

.0085 


'• The study of statistics of national earnings is helpful to those who are disposed 
to think that an equal division would place the entire population in,a condition of 
luxury. But this is only a negative lesson. It is far more serviceable to learn 
the exact facts regarding the trend or progress of wealth as respects both its 
aggregate and its custribution. 

“ The returns from the income tax of Great Britain afford means of tracing the 

E 'owth of incomes among all classes in that country. The following figures from 
none Levi’s ‘ Wages and earnings of the working classes ’ (for Great Britain) 
(p.48) hear directly on the supjrased law of Karl Marx: 


Incomos of— 

1850-51. 

1870-80. 


1 68,864 

21,367 
12,258 
i 4,708 
1,551 
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20 

i 341,568 
61,615 
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4,085 
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to porform simple operations. Simple machines gradually become complex, each 
one performing several elementary operations. Increase of productrve power 
renders many laborers superfluous in the lower order of production, and then 
begins a gi-adual read,iuatmont by the transfer from agriculture to manufactur¬ 
ing, transportation, and professional occnjiations. This movement, long in prog¬ 
ress, was lusible in the United States in the decade 1870-1880, and was quite 
remarkable in that from 1880 to 1890, as shown by the following table: 


Ei!ipl<>y«d in— 

Cf'TiTOB yearn. 

1870. 

1880. 

1800. 

i 




2H.« 

;i4.7 


DoniuRtic and purwmal.-. -. 

184.8 

201.4 

101.8 


OH 8 

107 3 



IW 3 



Tdtiil.. . 

1 

1.000 

1 1 

1,(XK) 

1,000 


‘■The figures in this table .show the number of laborers in each class'of indus¬ 
tries for each thousand of all classes. About 100 in each thou,sand have changed 
from agi-iculture to other classes of employnient. namely. 48 to trade and trans¬ 
portation, 27.7 to manufactures, 7 to dome.stic, and 12 to professional occiijiations. 
Meanwhile the productions of agriculture continue to be largely in excess of home 
consumption. Improved planting, cultivating, and harvesting machines make 
possible a greater product from decade to decade. 

" Greater comfort to the workingman is produced by the portion of labor that 
is expended on transportation. The increase is shown'in the following table: 



Clensus years. 


1 1870. 

1880. 

I8!X) 

Steam ruilrnad. 

Stro«t ruilroftd. 

Haokmon and toanistors. 

1 

1 

408 

O.OTHl 

i:{.r>7fi 

10,317 

20.,Till 
l.«45 
J8.3J0 

Total iu eaeU million of omploy<Mi. 

32,iJ84 

34,4B« 

38,186 


“ The steam railroads carry goods from places whore they are less in demand to 
where the demand for them is greater, and thus increase their uaefulne.s8. In the 
case of perishable commodities the saving is identical with the entire value of the 
goods. Passengers are carried in immense numbers from crowded cities to the 
suburbs. The same benefit is secured by street railroads. They conserve the 
strength of the laborer, a large percentage of which was formerly wasted in 
walking to and from his jilace of labor. Teamsters assist the railroad in the col¬ 
lection and distribution of freight; and omnibuses, like the street railroads, con¬ 
vey passengers. It has been shown that the number (23,384 persons) employed in 
these beneficial services out of each million in 1870 has nearly doubled in twenty 
years. This increase (l.^,S02 in each million) has also been supplieil from the 
lower order of industries, in which machinery has set free laborers no longer 
needed for the production of necessities. 

“It is instructive to note a similar movement in the metals, from the lower 
order of work toward specializing new trades and increasing skill. 

“ Fonnerly the blacksmith performed nearly all the work in iron and steel. 
Blacksmiths have relatively decreased, while the various trades that go to the 
.■qiecialized iron and steel industries have progressively increased, as the following 
figures show; 


Dos^iriptlon. 

1 CensuB years. 

1870. 

1880. ' 

1890. 


11,300 ’ 
14,744 : 

1^,985 

16,000 

9,020 

21,881 



26,104 

25,»85 

30,857 




a Including luachlnistB, molders, makers of wire, cutlery, tools, nails, stoves, furnaces, 
stoftm boilers, patterns, and sowing msebines, and workers in iron, steel, and other metals. 
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“ The trades evolved from lilaeksmithinK are nearly all applications of machin¬ 
ery, by which the lalHirof the hand is mnltipliod from ten to a tlionsand fold. 
New inventions, in the case of ii-on and ateel manufacture, nearly keep pace with 
the expansion of trade in iron and steel products; hemse the transfer of laborers 
from agriculture to this branch of manufacture as a whole is slow, only 4,753 in 
twenty years, or 21 per cent increase over the quota of 1870.” 

Besides the tables above given, illustrating the read,iustment of vocations since 
1870, the following tables show the same facts with regard to certain industries 
that have to do with the increase of laborers engaged in producing articles ot 
luxury. In this connection, t<«), it c,an bo mentioned that laborers in the United 
States engaged in silk manufacture numlier only 256 for each million of lalwrers 
in the year 1870, but in 1880 the number had increastd to 1,086, and in 1800 to 
1,57.5: 


liiilu.itritsH, 


SUivcR and furnaoefi.. 

ITpliolstpry. 

Paper hanpng---. 

Plnin^xira, gas and sUmm fltt**rB. 

Pottery. 

Painters, glaziers, and varuishers. 

Clocks and watches. 

T<^hil in each million employed. 


(VnsuH yours. 


IS7() 

ISSfl. 

l.S!H> 

lai 

liX) 

m 

m 

5»H 

i,m 

m 


541) 

m 

1.110 

2,m 

m 

414 

7m 


7,490 

9,009 

144 . 

794 

i.iuo 

‘.>.170 

lO.WXi 

10,(IS) 


‘•In the days before macliinery and the use of moiivu 
by hand, and long after the power loom w.as invented, the clothing of the taimly 
was made at liome with such poor skill as might have been 
was no division of labor, and emli workman tiled his hand at everything. 
Macliinei'V increases the production and hastens the division ol labor. In the 
making ot ilothing tlie skilltul are attrimted to the shop, and a. rapidly increasing 
branch of occupations is fonned. Add tlie dres-smakers, the 

tailors, collar and cuff makers, accxirding to the census ‘ 

result shows an increase of 50 iK-r cent in twenty/*'*" ^ 

clothing as a special occupation. In each million there wei e »0,7.)~ in 1870, 

111 1880, and 31,170 in 1890. This increase, like that above considered, came from 
tlie laboring classes that had been engagwl in the y 

Tailor-made clothing belongs to tlie division of luxury. In the period prior to 

inachiiierv, as stated above, neurly all clothing was homemade. 

"There is a still more numerous class connected with trade, whicli shows a 
large increase from decade to decade, vis, iKHikkeepers, clerks, and salesmen. 
The subjoined talde shows the number ot tliese in each imlhou ot eiuiiloye . 


Pewript ion. 

ConsuH years. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

44,630 

1,684 

1,760 

7,080 


^4,880 

mi 

K4B 

1,«L»4 

30,874 

1,110 

892 

1.H56 

Officials of l>auking, inHuranc!!?, and truBt coini»mc8. 

Tobil ill WM-Ii Iiiillion <>f iimployMt. ..-. 


la.m 

55,064 


In the present age natural science is increasmgly studied by the preple. ^e 
seewtrofnature Are discovered. The most advanced people in nature studies 
m e ae oL^who Iwd in the discovery of useful inventions. The forces of nature 
urn tnTTipd to advantage to conniier nature for human uses. , . , , 

With the invention of machinery the mere hand laborer lores his plime 
.more intelligent laborer who can direct a machine is emplo^yed instead. The 
mere hand laborer who may have taken seven years or more of apprenticeship to 
acquire his trade finds himself left without, an occupation. Unless he can 
Qinckly learn how to direct a machine, he is obliged to go to thealmshoure. 

Great Britain is a nation that has distinguished itself for the invention and 
employment of useful machinery. It has not succeeded so well in mafang ^a- 
ments^France and Belgium have, but in annihilating distoce by steamteats 
and railroads, and by manufacturing raw materials into cheap hut durable articles 
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of U8« it has led other natioiie. One may speak of British industry as constantly 
undergoing transformation hy the sulistitution of more effective machines than 
those already in use, and hy the substitution of machines for wliat was done hith • 
erto solely hy hand. In Great Britain the workmen tliat are thrown out of employ¬ 
ment hy the introduction of machinery are carefully provided for in almshouses. 
The population which lives in almshouses varies from 1,500,000 down to 400,000. 
The number of paupers in Great Britain is a sort of an index, an economical ther¬ 
mometer, so to spo^, which shows the degree of prosperity found in the laboring 
classes of the coimnunity. When there are wars in existence the laboring class 
engaged in producing food, clothing, and shelter is smaller, having furnished a 
quota of its number for the army. On the other hand the Government is buying 
provisions and clothing in large quantities, and by means of these two causes the 
prices of provisions and clothing go up. The poor whose incomes have in a period 
of prosperity btion barely sufficient to fumisli food, clothing, and shelter, now find 
them insufficient, and a largo margin of these poor people is transferred to the 
pauper list and receives what is called outdoor assistance, or perhaps full support, 
at the almshouse. During a period of peace it is noticeable that the number of 
paupers continues to diminish in Great Britain, and after a long period of peace it 
gets very low, only one-half or even one-fourth of the former number being found 
on the rolls of paupers. 

This phenomenon can not be observed in the United States for two reasons. 
The ffist reason is that the great production of raw materials of food and cloth¬ 
ing in the United States does much to make paui)erism unnecessary. Secondly, 
the general education of the people iu elementary schools makes the laborer more 
shifty or versatile, and he takes readfly to the direction of machinery. When a 
useful invention makes his hand labor no longer remunerative ho haves his old 
vocation and takes up some otlier one, in most cases becoming a director of 
machiuerj’. Both of these causes work in the United States to the result of mak¬ 
ing the number of paupers quite small. 

This is the effect of a universal education in common schools. But besides 
versatility and the power to shift for oneself there is also ayiixation. The major¬ 
ity of laborers look beyond their presiuit calling and consider carefully how they 
can lietter themselves by engaging in a business that pays them better or a busi¬ 
ness that requires more intelligence. Common-school education causes aspira¬ 
tion in the laborer and makes him uneasy and restless. This seems to bo a bad 
thing at first. But from another and a higher point of view it is well for the 
common laborer to aspire for something better. It is desirable that ho should 
goad liinuself on toward a higher plane of production. The American laborer 
has thus obtained a reputation for fiis ability to shift for himself under new cir¬ 
cumstances. There is a story told of the enterprising New Englander who by 
mistake took warming pans to Cuba where the temperature seldom goes below 
'70" F. The man is said to have turned his error to advantage by taking off the 
covers of his warming pans and selling them for molasses dippers. Stupid 
beginnings are sometimes made, but if the person has education he can get on to 
his feet some way. The four or five years of education amounting to eight hun¬ 
dred or one thousand days of instruction, all told, as an average for the American 
peojde, gives them the abilto to easily change their vocations and find new ones 
as circumstances require. The phenomenon was Illustrated in the twenty pros¬ 
perous years between 1870 and 1890, when one-fifth of the farmers left their vocation 
and took up the various branches of manufacturing and commerce. 

It is significant in this connection to note the great increase of high schools in 
the United States. The high school includes the children who are working at the 
course of study laid out for the ninth to twelfth years of work. Eight years are 
occupied to complete the course in the elementary school and four years to com¬ 
plete the course in the liigh school. High schools have increased in the United 
States until the total number is noiy 5,315, while nine years ago it was only'2,538. 
Not only the cities, but also the villages are all getting public high schools so as 
to instruct all the cluldren who can be spared from their homes to obtain a sec¬ 
ondary education, which includes the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years of 
the course of study. It is noteworthy that natural philosophy (often called phys¬ 
ics) and chemistry form a large iiart of the secondary course of study. Natural 
philosophy enables the boy or girl to understand the nature of force and the con¬ 
struction of machines which turn foi-oe to useful purposes. 

MANUAI. TBAIKINO UI PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Within the last few years manual training has been introduced to some extent 
into the public, schools, and quite s number of remarkable schools have bwn 
founded in different parts of tne country to teach industries. I give herewith a 
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list in detail of these institutions in the United States from “y 
themip^notraly^ 

Ti'vPTi ft little smatterinff of Bcience aad geometry is a great help to the P^P“‘ 

^ Althongh the number of industrial sehwls is quitelumted, Wng only ... , y 
it is rapidly inoveasing, as ten years ago it was only 18. • 

Numhi-r of oitiex of X,(m population and over in each State, in whuth manual train- 
j\umo,,oj,i j if^XoasejlveninthepMwxchooU. 

OenKmphIml UieaUun.Ua<l!lKW.|ls%.jl.sl«.|lS!«.jj Go,graphical loc.ai,.n. .IsJwjl. 


Hiiited Status ... 

N. AtUintiulMvision... 
S. Atlantic IMviHion.... 

S. Contiul ])ivisi<»n. 

N.Central J)ivl6iou.... 
W. DivlKlon. 


:i7 I 95 


N. Attantie Dlvifliou: 


..1 

I’i -1 1 1 

1 a * a 1 ; 
.■. 1 1 

New HumpBlilrc... 

1 

Ma««i,«hUBeLl.s. 

0 

J7 

a' 
10 
12 

1 

1 

1 

22 :w' :w 

7 ; a 1 a j 

r> : 7 ■ K ! 

IH ' 10 . 10 

1 » 1 10 , la 

} 7 1 ir> • 9 

! 1 i 1 ' 1 

1 M M \ 

1 ■ 1 

Connecticut.I 

Now York. 

i 

0 

4 

1 

1 

1 

pyrmsylvtthia.1 

S. ADaiilteDivisiiiii: 


i)iVd Columbia. 




!.i. 






1 

South Carolinu. 

Ccofgla. 



.s.(5oniral I>!vW<im: 
Kentucky. 


-■ -I " 

a 

TennesHco. 






i 


S.Central division: 

Mlaaliwippt. 

LoulHlaua. 

TexuH. 

Arkanwaa. 

Okhilumia. 

Indian Ter.. 

N.Central r>ivision....j 

Ohio.I 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Michigan.’ 

WisconMii.I 

Minnesoui. 

Iowa. 

I Miflsourl. 

North OakoUi.. 

South Dakota. 

Nebraska. 

KanmH.' 

Western Dlvisjon: i 

Montana. 

Wyoming. 

Colorado.I 

New Mexico.' 

Ari?«)na. 

Utah. 

Nevada. 

Idaho. 

WaHhlngton. 

Oregon. 

OiliforDia. 


SCHOOIi^ J^Olt MANOAI, and INOUSTWAl. TBA1NIN<1. 

__ A^noriAart RT.hools. 


‘rT 


Thomae Jeffer 



Mamial truining is liyiio 
flou recommended it 1 

Franklin included it i- ^ i»f -niftnral labor in ©aucairiuntu audviuiauawaad 

Efy"m »... .1 o.r lomno.lte.Utuaml.att. 

institution at the Centennial mlSTO/aev^^ ^y ^ 

war'l^XtfaZadvSeTof&ewideaandinte^^^^ 

under their charge. „„„„„ sr-hoolraen for a time, but manual trainin 

haSduf^Spo^ularity, aid with growth it has constantly improved i 

matter an/method, and Jgn“j”i“eature*in the public-school course < 

In 1899 manual traimng was ,*5tv schools there is training which pa 

170 cities. In 359 manual training and which belongs in a gener; 

tabes more or less of '^®^?*J^^«^yolTembrace almost eveiy class taov 

way to the same movement. Th^iMUtuteons emu ^ education 

instruction of taken cognizance of the movement. Mass 
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HEARINGS BEFORE THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION.. 


training courses approved by tlic State board of education; Maine anthomes any 
city or town to provide instruction in industrial or jnecbanu^al drawing to pupils 
over 15 years of age; industrial training is authorized by general laws in Connecti¬ 
cut, Georgia, Indiana (in cities of overl00,0t)0 population), New Jersey, New York, 
Utah, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. Congressional appropriations ai-e regularly made 
for manual training in the District of Columbia. 

In the reiKirt of this office for the year 1898-94 a chapter was devoted to the sta¬ 
tistics of manual and industrial training.pages 2098 to 2169. To the same Report 
Prof. C. M. Woodward, director of the Manual Training School of Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo., contributed a chapter on “ The rise and progress of 
manual training,” pages 877 to 949. In the 1895-90 Report, pages 1001 to 1152, is 
an examination of the courses of instruction in typical institutions offering 
manual or industrial training. 

In the following pages is printed a list of the leading manual-training schools 
in the United States with their statistics for the scholastic year 1898-99. The first 
table gives the statistics of 101 manual and industrial training schools and 24 
industrial schools for Indian children reporting to tliis office. In the 101 manual 
and industrial training schools there were 815 teachers, 482 males and 888 females. 
Those schools had :18,257 pu])ilB in industrial and manual training, 19,92(i males 
and 13.881 females. The amount of money jaiid to tiiachers in 78 of these schools 
was $548,892; the amount spent for materials by 65 of the schools was $70.077; the 
amount spent by 55 schools for new tools and rejuiirs was $44,527; the amount for 
incidontals b>r 40 schools was ,$51,120, and the total expenditure reported by 79 of 
the 101 schools was $714,610. 

In the 24 Indian schools there were 262 teachera, 116 males and 140 females; 
5,364 pupils, 3,070 males and 2,288 females. The amount paid to teachers was 
$127,580 for 18 of the schools, and the total exi)enditure for the same schools was 
$198,834. 

In the fourth column of the table the grade of literary instruction in each 
school is indicated. More than 40 of the 101 institntious are of high-school grade- 
The literary instruction in 9 of the Indian scksds is also of secondary grade. 

The second table gives for each Bch(X)l a statement in detail showing thonumber 
of pupils in each branch of manual or industrial training, the numl)er of instrucL 
ors in each branch, and the number of weeks devoted to each subject during the 
entire course. 
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L'(7/V.s in which mnumtl imininff {(>llnr Hum dmmiuj) mm tjit'en in thr pahUc xchouh in 

AV/AV-.W. 


(inuU‘s in whiHi mammi 
imining was given. 


Al.AlUMA. j 

New JHratur. ‘ All. 

(•AI.1I-'(JRNIA 

FrcHiin .i 7,S,y,an<i 10. 

Loh Angetcs.! (>,7,H,ajul y. 

Oakliunl. ^ h un»l 9. 

San Diego.j <i,7,an<iK. 

San yrancisco. [ iligli 

Santa Burbara.! 11,4,5,0,7,and K. 

Santa Oru/.! l.'J.S,4,f>,(>,7,8,nn<l y. 

Stockton.■ y, 10.11, and J‘i. 

(■<*f.oHAno. 

liolomdo Sin-ings_ l,'i,H.4.r),«.Hnd 7. 

Denver: 

DislrieJ N(». 1 ... 1,5, G. 7. K, y. in, n, 

and 1‘J 

Dwlrief No. 17 ... All. 

Tua'IjIo' 

Distriel No. 1_ 4,5,and 0. 

District No. 'JO G,7.s,9,un<t in. 

C'ONNWTKTT. 

Ilristol. 5,0,7, and S. 

Hartf(»r(l. 8 and 9 

Mancln.'ShTtStiuthi..! ;*,u,7.s.«nd y. 

Naugaltn'k.' 7,H,y,and Jiigli M-h(M«l 

New Bntnlii. Hand 9. 

Now lluv(‘n. l,r),0,and 7 

N<'W J/>ndon.j (>,7.and S 

Sluinfonl. n,7,H.and Injih 

nni.AWAi;!. 

Wilmington . j Uighs<-ho<'I 

nisi an r ok colom- I 

BtA. 


W'nslnngtotr 

7lh to sih divi¬ 
sions. 

9tli t<» lull divi¬ 
sions . 


KlAiKlUA. 
St. Augustine ... 

OKOiKilA 

Atlions. 

(\»luml>Uh. 


Canton.. 

Champaign.. 

Chicago.. 

CalesDUrg.... 

Moline. 

(lakiMirk... 
lUicKford ... 
Si)rlngfield.. 


Frankfort.... 
IndlanapoiiN. 
Laportc. 


Davenport. 

DeHMoiiieH(Wwt)... 

Iowa City. 

Muaon City. 


through high vchool 
7 and K 


Crammiir stdasd 


1,2,:;, l,5,and G. 
j,2,G. I.5,r».7,an«l G 


4,5,0,and 7. 

Higi) school 
(irammar and high. 
9.10, and 11. 

7,8,9,and 10. 

High sch<X)l. 

7,8, and high wdiool. 
7,8, and 9. 


Primary. 

4, 5, 0, 7, and 8. 
All. 


9 and high HChool. 

High school. 

5. t». 7,8,9,10.11, and Vi. 
7, 8, 9,10,11, and V2. 


j (trades in which iiiamial 
I training was given. 


1 

KANSAS I 

Vnishurg. | I’rimnty 

KKXTITCK\ . 

tYankfoil. 7, 8, and iiigh si-lus)!. 

lA*.\uigt<iti.; Primary. 

lArttisville. High school. 

MAINK. 

U'wisUjn.' G, 7, s, y. and 10. 

(Mdtovwi.j All. 

J’ortljuid. 7. 8. and 9. 

.Saco.j ,G, G, 7, S, and y. 

MAkVI.ANI) 

IhHliiiuirc... G, 7, 8. U, It), and 11 


MASKAi'HIiKKT'IS 

Amherst. 

Arlington. 

Belmont. 

Boston. 

Braintree. 

Bridgewater. .. 
BrocKton , ... 
BnH)kl)ne.... 
Cambritlgc... 

Conci»r<l. 

Dedham . 

liaslon. 

ICverett. 

Full Kiver. 

Kilchimig. 

(larduer. 

Creeiifield.• 

Haverhill. 

Htilyoke. 

Lawrence. 

Lowell 7. 

Lynn. 

Malden.. 

Metlfonl. 

Milton.I 

Natick.' 

New Bedfonl.i 

Newton. 

North Adams. j 

Northampton.! 

Salem.! 

Somerville.• 

Suuthbridge.I 

Sprlngllelu. j 

Wakefleld. 

Wall ham. 


Watertown . 

Wolmm. 

WorecHter... 


Bay City.... 

Flint. 

iKpheming.. 
Kalamazoo . 
Menominee. 
Muflkogon .. 


MINNJOSOTA. 


Duinth. 

Minneapolis . 

Bt. Cloud. 

SL Paul. 

Stillwater.... 


G, 7, 8, and 9. 

7, 8.9, imd 10. 

7, 8.9,10.11. and 12. 
Upiinmar selmol 
G, 7. 8, and 9. 

8 and 9. 

High school. 

(irammarand high school. 
High school. 

5, G, 7. and 8. 

5, (>, 7. 8.9, and ! i-lass in 
idgh sehiMii 
5, G, 7, 8, and 9. 

It, («, 7, and 8 
Iligli school. 

9. 10,11, and 12. 

Higli school 
2 to high school. 

5. G,7, 8,9,10.11, and 12. 
G, 7, 8, y. and high sclnsd. 
High schiHil. 

10.11, and 12. 

High school. 

9 and high Bchool, 

5. G, 7, 8, and 9. 

5. G. 7, 8, and high school. 
5. (>, and 7. 

7. 8, amt 9. 

8 and 9. 

Do. 

5. G, and 7. 

(irammar sches)!. 

High school. 

5 and G. 

8, 9, and high school. 

5, G, 7, 8, and 9. 

G, 7, 8, 9, and 2 of high 
school. 

5. G, and 7. 

1, 2. 8, and 4. 

9 and high school. 


8. 9,10, and 11. 

G, 7, 8, 9.10,11. and 12. 
High Bchool. 

5, G, 7, 8, 9, and 10. 

7, 8, and high schCKil. 
All. 


High school. 

Do. 

(Irammar school. 
High school. 

Do. 
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CUux ill ii'hieh iiKiiiuut iminiiiij {other thin dnneiiuj) inie iren intlwpiiUii: echnuh m 
1808-99— 


CinidfH in which inauuftl I 
training whs given. ] 


Grei'iivllle.' <> n-nd ^ 


Grades in which nmnnal 
training was given. 


NORTH CAROUNV. 


.1 a, 7, S, y, and 10. 


Garthage. 7. 8. and high wliool 

KaiisitsCity. High Rchool. 

Moberly. X)o. 

St. Louis. 7, 8, and higli sehool. 


y. 10,11, and 12. 


NKW JIAMI'SUIHK 

Concord. 7, 8, 9, and high 

Manchester.I {grammar school. 

Nashua.| 1.2, 8, 4,5, and ti. 

PortsuiouUi. •! and 5. 


Bayonno. All. 

Camden.; High school. 

Hackensack.• Qraiumar jwhool. 

UoU)kcn.(5. 7. K. and 9. 

Newark.^ 6. 7, 8, uml high school 

urange. All. 

Passaic . •}, (i, 7, atid 8. 

Patersoii. 7, «, and WkIi Mdi(K)l. 

[•hllltiwburK. 2, 3, 4, 6, and 6. 

Redhank. All. 

ufS . !!!.. 3. 4. 5. G. 7, 8, 9. and 10. 

Vineland. ({mmmarandhighachiMd. 

Woodbury. High noliool. 


! Akron .I All 

; Bucyrus.; Pu. 

Cleveland. I>o- 

Dayton. 7 and 8. 

i Elyria. 1.2, 8, 4, .'i, ami G. 

'• Toledo. I \ G, 7. 8, 9,10.11, and 12. 

!■ Wu|>akoneta. j All. 

i| Youngstown.| Jligli school 


Allegheny. I Grammar school. 

(kinshohocken.All above prhuary. 

HomesWad.I 4 to high school. 

Norristown.! 7 and high school. 

Philadelphia .I High school 

Pittsburg.I Grammar school 

Shamokin. Primary. , 

Warren. ; High school. 

West Chc.ster. • Do. 

HIIOUK JSl.ANO 

Newport.' Inteimcdlatc, grammar, 

and high sc1uk>1. 

l*rovjden<’c. High rcIukjI 

' Wootiswkct. 7, 8, and 9. 

i hOt'TH l»AK0TA. 

I Siouv V'allK . All grade.'' 


Batavia. 

Binghamton. 

Buffalo. 

Corning. 

Glens Falls... 

lUiaca. 

JameBtown... 

Newburg. 

New York.... 


Port ChesU'r. 
Kochestur.... 


Syracuse.. 

IJUaa. 

Whitehall. 
Yonkers .. 


High .school. ; 

Primary. 

9,10.11. and 12. 

8 and 9. 

Primary. 

5, G, 7, aD<I 8. 

Do. 

All. 

8, 9,10, and 11. 

IGcmentury, swoiulHry. 

and truant. 

Primary. 

4, 5, G, and 7 in six wliools 
only. 

7 and 8. 

Ti, G, 7, and 8. 

High school. 

Grammar and high schind. 


AUMiin.! 9. 10, and 31 


St.^lohtishury. 7 and 8 

VIRGINIA. I 

StHunUiu.I 1,2,4, r>, G, 7, S, and 9. 

WiaCON.MlN. • 

Appleton. High school. 

Eau Cluire. 7,8, and high siduHil. 

Fond dll Lac. High school. 

.lanoBvillc. Do. 

I.rfi CrosMc. Do. 

Mcnomouic. All. 

Milwauk(‘e. ‘2 high scIukiIk. 

GHhkosii. All. 

Portage. High school. 
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• Stetistics of 1897-08. 
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Expenditure for industrial 
training during ISBS-W. 
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Elementary 
Secondary.. 
Elementary 
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Industrial schools for Indian children, 
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Staiiaticn of jnanual and iudmiriol trainimj — hranchv.H taught — Coutiiiufid. 




s 

Number 

of 

pupils. 

s|i 

SI 5 

Name of isBtltution. | 

Branches of Instrnction. 

I 


d 

i 

a> 

Em 

83“ 

^ll 

Sal 

b'Ss 

0 (D.S 

1 

9 

3 

4 

3 

6 

Manual Training High School, Denver, 
Colo. 


1 

189 

195 

114 


1 

189 

ia5 

114 



M 

m 

16 



‘> 


105 

76 



1 


50 

;i8 



i 

W) 


10 



1 

m 


12 




m 

90 

20 


i^ttern making. 


u 


( 13 

20 


Bhect motal work. 



1 4 


Vise work.-. 

' 

.'ll 


I 8 

1 :» 

Trade School and Institute of tho Y. M. 
C. A.,Bridgeport, Conn. 


1 

19 


20 


1 

m 


2U 


1 

u 


80 



1 

i» 


80 

Boardmau Manual Training High 
fichool, New Haven, Conn. 



w 

167 

KK) 


1 


TO 

160 



157 

ion 



1 


157 



Carpentry. 


la-i 

40 





157 

iVi) 








1 


R7 

130 



I 






: 

•Ml 


40 



1 

80 


40 



1 











1 

ai 


40 

Manual Training School, Ridgefleid, 
Conn. 

St. Joseph’s luduatrUl School fur Col* 
ored Boys, Clayton, Del. 


1 

0 

,'W 

24 


1 

0 

83 

48 


1 

4 

0 



1 

2 

0 



:{ 

IS 

0 




1 

6 

0 




1 

4 

0 




1 

4 

0 




1 

a 

0 


Forrla Industrial School, Marshallton, 
Del. 


1 

24 

0 



1 

24 

0 



1 

24 

0 


Industrial Homo School, Ooorgetown, 
D.C. 


2 



1 





1 






i 






1 






1 






1 






2 



52 

St.Rose's Industrial School,'Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 

Cbics^ Buglish High and Manual 
Training ^hool, Chicago, III. 


5 

0 

05 

36 


1 

0 

3 

53 


2 

578 

0 

120 


a 

578 

0 

130 






} i 

806 

0 

40 



1 





1 

105 

0 

20 



1 

105 

0 

20 

Chicago Manual Training School, Chi¬ 
cago, HI. 

Vise work, machine-shop work 

2 

1 

106 

124 

0 

0 

40 

20 


2 

268 

0 

100 


1 

• 124 

0 

10 



1 

124 

0 

10 



1 

124 

0 

10 



1 

124 

0 

10 


Forging. 

1 

75 

0 

10 











































































































QBNEUAL AND INDUKTUIAL EDUCATION. 


29 


Stathtics of mnnml and htdmtrial trahdmj—Brancliva iatufli! —Gontiniwl. 


Name of iastittiduu. 


1 


ItraiiohoH (if iustniution. 


3 


Chioagn Manual Trainnij? S(*h»»ol, (’hi- 
capo, in. 

Ohicapo Sloyd School, ('hk'ai?o. Jll. 


Jowiaii Traininp School. Chicago, 111.... 


LowIk Inutitnto, Chicago, III. 


Bradley Polvtochiiic Institute, Poona. 

ni. 


Sprlngflnld Manual Training School, 
Spriugflold, Ill 

Manual Training High School, Indian¬ 
apolis, Ind. 


Indiana Soldiers and Sailors Orphans' 
Home, Enlghtatown, Ind. 


Weet Des Moines High and Industrial 
School, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Molding -.. . 

Viw work. 

Maciiiuc ahoii work - -- 

Mechunical drawing . 

. Sowing. 

1 Canicntry. 

• Carving.. 

I Kroo hand draw'ing. 

Mechanical drawing. 

Clay modeling. 

RHH*rcutting,and folding 

Sowing. 

(^nicntry. 

Wood turning. 

Carving . 

Machine shop work. 

Painting.... 

Dosigmiig . 

Preo-hatwi drawing . 

Mec.liamcaldr.iwing .. .. 

Sewing. 

Cooking .. 

(Jarjiontry. 

Woo<l turning. 

Pattern making. 

Forging. 

Molding i metal). 

Vise work. 

Machine shop work. 

Free-hand drawing. 

M(‘chanical drawing. 

Sewing. 

Cooking. 

(Carpentry . 

Woexi turning . 

Pattern making.. 

Vl.se work... 

Machine shop work . 

(’urimntry. 

Wood turning . 

Free hand drawing .. 

Mechaniiail drawing -- 

Sowing. 

Cooking. 

Carpentry. 

Wood turning. 

Hygiene and nursing. 

Pattern making. 

Forrfug... 

Holding (motai). 

Machine-shop work. 

Froe-band drawing. 

Sewing. 

Cooking. 

(^rpentry—. 

BaUng.-. 

Shoemal^ng. 

Laundry work. 

Machine-shop work. 

Plorlcnltnre. 

Farm or garden work. 

Printing. 

Tailoring ..- . 

Free-hand drawing .. 

Hochanlcal drawing. 

Sloyd, or knife work. 

, (’arpentry. 

Wood turning—.. 

I Carving. 




Si. . 

t 


".gj 

s 

pupils. 1 

iS'Sg 

a 



®‘n ^ 

is 



Ms 




o.Sg 

u 

X 


o' 


s 

a 

6 

■a 

s 

^ (C.S 

5Z5 

?! 



:i 

4 

5 

6 


ri 

0 

30 

j 

15 

0 

8 

j 

45 

0 

33 

1 

U 

10 


1 

u 

s 


1 

0 

10 


1 

0 

10 


1 


m 

40 

e 

m 

uo 

40 

1 

IViO 

380 

40 

2 

70 

60 

40 

e 


380 

40 

2 

;i5o 

140 

40 

J 

m 


40 

I 

i;jo 

. .. 

10 

1 

OB 


40 

2 

:irin 

380 

40 

1 

:J8 

80 

40 


100 

50 

7S 

'i 

luo 


78 

1 


50 

S4 

2 


100 

30 

1 

150 


B 

1 

150 


0 

1 

50 


24 

J 

100 


86 

1 

50 


24 

3 

50 


80 

1 




8 




3 




1 




2 




0 




1 








1 




2 

07 


38 

1 

2r> 


88 

.1 

m 

49 

88 

3 

280 

1 

1S4 

4 

u 

296 

88 

2 

0 

61 

88 

2 

lii5 

0 

19 

1 

\m 

0 

19 

1 

0 

45 

19 

1 



8H 

2 

IQS 


88 

1 

89 


88 

o 

80 


88 

1 

8SU 

2^ 

00 

1 


84 

40 

1 

4 

SO 

m 

1 

10 


60 

1 

18 


eo 

1 

8 


60 

1 

7 



1 

9 


60 

1 

IS 


60 

1 

IK 


60 

1 

(«l 


60 

1 

7 

5 

80 

1 

10 

14 

86 

1 

K5 

8 

72 

1 

40 


78 

1 

27 

1 

88 

1 

11 


24 

1 

U 

S 

u 












































































































28 HKARINCJH liKKORK THK INDUSTHIAl. COMMISSION. 

Staiiaticn of jnanual and iudmiriol trainimj — hranchv.H taught — Coutiiiufid. 




s 

Number 

of 

pupils. 

s|i 

SI 5 

Name of isBtltution. | 

Branches of Instrnction. 

I 


d 

i 

a> 

Em 

83“ 

^ll 

Sal 

b'Ss 

0 (D.S 

1 

9 

3 

4 

3 

6 

Manual Training High School, Denver, 
Colo. 


1 

189 

195 

114 


1 

189 

ia5 

114 



M 

m 

16 



‘> 


105 

76 



1 


50 

;i8 



i 

W) 


10 



1 

m 


12 




m 

90 

20 


i^ttern making. 


u 


( 13 

20 


Bhect motal work. 



1 4 


Vise work.-. 

' 

.'ll 


I 8 

1 :» 

Trade School and Institute of tho Y. M. 
C. A.,Bridgeport, Conn. 


1 

19 


20 


1 

m 


2U 


1 

u 


80 



1 

i» 


80 

Boardmau Manual Training High 
fichool, New Haven, Conn. 



w 

167 

KK) 


1 


TO 

160 



157 

ion 



1 


157 



Carpentry. 


la-i 

40 





157 

iVi) 








1 


R7 

130 



I 






: 

•Ml 


40 



1 

80 


40 



1 











1 

ai 


40 

Manual Training School, Ridgefleid, 
Conn. 

St. Joseph’s luduatrUl School fur Col* 
ored Boys, Clayton, Del. 


1 

0 

,'W 

24 


1 

0 

83 

48 


1 

4 

0 



1 

2 

0 



:{ 

IS 

0 




1 

6 

0 




1 

4 

0 




1 

4 

0 




1 

a 

0 


Forrla Industrial School, Marshallton, 
Del. 


1 

24 

0 



1 

24 

0 



1 

24 

0 


Industrial Homo School, Ooorgetown, 
D.C. 


2 



1 





1 






i 






1 






1 






1 






2 



52 

St.Rose's Industrial School,'Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 

Cbics^ Buglish High and Manual 
Training ^hool, Chicago, III. 


5 

0 

05 

36 


1 

0 

3 

53 


2 

578 

0 

120 


a 

578 

0 

130 






} i 

806 

0 

40 



1 





1 

105 

0 

20 



1 

105 

0 

20 

Chicago Manual Training School, Chi¬ 
cago, HI. 

Vise work, machine-shop work 

2 

1 

106 

124 

0 

0 

40 

20 


2 

268 

0 

100 


1 

• 124 

0 

10 



1 

124 

0 

10 



1 

124 

0 

10 



1 

124 

0 

10 


Forging. 

1 

75 

0 

10 











































































































QBNEUAL AND INDUKTUIAL EDUCATION. 


29 


Stathtics of mnnml and htdmtrial trahdmj—Brancliva iatufli! —Gontiniwl. 


Name of iastittiduu. 


1 


ItraiiohoH (if iustniution. 


3 


Chioagn Manual Trainnij? S(*h»»ol, (’hi- 
capo, in. 

Ohicapo Sloyd School, ('hk'ai?o. Jll. 


Jowiaii Traininp School. Chicago, 111.... 


LowIk Inutitnto, Chicago, III. 


Bradley Polvtochiiic Institute, Poona. 

ni. 


Sprlngflnld Manual Training School, 
Spriugflold, Ill 

Manual Training High School, Indian¬ 
apolis, Ind. 


Indiana Soldiers and Sailors Orphans' 
Home, Enlghtatown, Ind. 


Weet Des Moines High and Industrial 
School, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Molding -.. . 

Viw work. 

Maciiiuc ahoii work - -- 

Mechunical drawing . 

. Sowing. 

1 Canicntry. 

• Carving.. 

I Kroo hand draw'ing. 

Mechanical drawing. 

Clay modeling. 

RHH*rcutting,and folding 

Sowing. 

(^nicntry. 

Wood turning. 

Carving . 

Machine shop work. 

Painting.... 

Dosigmiig . 

Preo-hatwi drawing . 

Mec.liamcaldr.iwing .. .. 

Sewing. 

Cooking .. 

(Jarjiontry. 

Woo<l turning. 

Pattern making. 

Forging. 

Molding i metal). 

Vise work. 

Machine shop work. 

Free-hand drawing. 

M(‘chanical drawing. 

Sewing. 

Cooking. 

(Carpentry . 

Woexi turning . 

Pattern making.. 

Vl.se work... 

Machine shop work . 

(’urimntry. 

Wood turning . 

Free hand drawing .. 

Mechaniiail drawing -- 

Sowing. 

Cooking. 

Carpentry. 

Wood turning. 

Hygiene and nursing. 

Pattern making. 

Forrfug... 

Holding (motai). 

Machine-shop work. 

Froe-band drawing. 

Sewing. 

Cooking. 

(^rpentry—. 

BaUng.-. 

Shoemal^ng. 

Laundry work. 

Machine-shop work. 

Plorlcnltnre. 

Farm or garden work. 

Printing. 

Tailoring ..- . 

Free-hand drawing .. 

Hochanlcal drawing. 

Sloyd, or knife work. 

, (’arpentry. 

Wood turning—.. 

I Carving. 




Si. . 

t 


".gj 

s 

pupils. 1 

iS'Sg 

a 



®‘n ^ 

is 



Ms 




o.Sg 

u 

X 


o' 


s 

a 

6 

■a 

s 

^ (C.S 

5Z5 

?! 



:i 

4 

5 

6 


ri 

0 

30 

j 

15 

0 

8 

j 

45 

0 

33 

1 

U 

10 


1 

u 

s 


1 

0 

10 


1 

0 

10 


1 


m 

40 

e 

m 

uo 

40 

1 

IViO 

380 

40 

2 

70 

60 

40 

e 


380 

40 

2 

;i5o 

140 

40 

J 

m 


40 

I 

i;jo 

. .. 

10 

1 

OB 


40 

2 

:irin 

380 

40 

1 

:J8 

80 

40 


100 

50 

7S 

'i 

luo 


78 

1 


50 

S4 

2 


100 

30 

1 

150 


B 

1 

150 


0 

1 

50 


24 

J 

100 


86 

1 

50 


24 

3 

50 


80 

1 




8 




3 




1 




2 




0 




1 








1 




2 

07 


38 

1 

2r> 


88 

.1 

m 

49 

88 

3 

280 

1 

1S4 

4 

u 

296 

88 

2 

0 

61 

88 

2 

lii5 

0 

19 

1 

\m 

0 

19 

1 

0 

45 

19 

1 



8H 

2 

IQS 


88 

1 

89 


88 

o 

80 


88 

1 

8SU 

2^ 

00 

1 


84 

40 

1 

4 

SO 

m 

1 

10 


60 

1 

18 


eo 

1 

8 


60 

1 

7 



1 

9 


60 

1 

IS 


60 

1 

IK 


60 

1 

(«l 


60 

1 

7 

5 

80 

1 

10 

14 

86 

1 

K5 

8 

72 

1 

40 


78 

1 

27 

1 

88 

1 

11 


24 

1 

U 

S 

u 












































































































28 HKARINCJH liKKORK THK INDUSTHIAl. COMMISSION. 

Staiiaticn of jnanual and iudmiriol trainimj — hranchv.H taught — Coutiiiufid. 




s 

Number 

of 

pupils. 

s|i 

SI 5 

Name of isBtltution. | 

Branches of Instrnction. 

I 


d 

i 

a> 

Em 

83“ 

^ll 

Sal 

b'Ss 

0 (D.S 

1 

9 

3 

4 

3 

6 

Manual Training High School, Denver, 
Colo. 


1 

189 

195 

114 


1 

189 

ia5 

114 



M 

m 

16 



‘> 


105 

76 



1 


50 

;i8 



i 

W) 


10 



1 

m 


12 




m 

90 

20 


i^ttern making. 


u 


( 13 

20 


Bhect motal work. 



1 4 


Vise work.-. 

' 

.'ll 


I 8 

1 :» 

Trade School and Institute of tho Y. M. 
C. A.,Bridgeport, Conn. 


1 

19 


20 


1 

m 


2U 


1 

u 


80 



1 

i» 


80 

Boardmau Manual Training High 
fichool, New Haven, Conn. 



w 

167 

KK) 


1 


TO 

160 



157 

ion 



1 


157 



Carpentry. 


la-i 

40 





157 

iVi) 








1 


R7 

130 



I 






: 

•Ml 


40 



1 

80 


40 



1 











1 

ai 


40 

Manual Training School, Ridgefleid, 
Conn. 

St. Joseph’s luduatrUl School fur Col* 
ored Boys, Clayton, Del. 


1 

0 

,'W 

24 


1 

0 

83 

48 


1 

4 

0 



1 

2 

0 



:{ 

IS 

0 




1 

6 

0 




1 

4 

0 




1 

4 

0 




1 

a 

0 


Forrla Industrial School, Marshallton, 
Del. 


1 

24 

0 



1 

24 

0 



1 

24 

0 


Industrial Homo School, Ooorgetown, 
D.C. 


2 



1 





1 






i 






1 






1 






1 






2 



52 

St.Rose's Industrial School,'Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 

Cbics^ Buglish High and Manual 
Training ^hool, Chicago, III. 


5 

0 

05 

36 


1 

0 

3 

53 


2 

578 

0 

120 


a 

578 

0 

130 






} i 

806 

0 

40 



1 





1 

105 

0 

20 



1 

105 

0 

20 

Chicago Manual Training School, Chi¬ 
cago, HI. 

Vise work, machine-shop work 

2 

1 

106 

124 

0 

0 

40 

20 


2 

268 

0 

100 


1 

• 124 

0 

10 



1 

124 

0 

10 



1 

124 

0 

10 



1 

124 

0 

10 


Forging. 

1 

75 

0 

10 











































































































QBNEUAL AND INDUKTUIAL EDUCATION. 


29 


Stathtics of mnnml and htdmtrial trahdmj—Brancliva iatufli! —Gontiniwl. 


Name of iastittiduu. 


1 


ItraiiohoH (if iustniution. 


3 


Chioagn Manual Trainnij? S(*h»»ol, (’hi- 
capo, in. 

Ohicapo Sloyd School, ('hk'ai?o. Jll. 


Jowiaii Traininp School. Chicago, 111.... 


LowIk Inutitnto, Chicago, III. 


Bradley Polvtochiiic Institute, Poona. 

ni. 


Sprlngflnld Manual Training School, 
Spriugflold, Ill 

Manual Training High School, Indian¬ 
apolis, Ind. 


Indiana Soldiers and Sailors Orphans' 
Home, Enlghtatown, Ind. 


Weet Des Moines High and Industrial 
School, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Molding -.. . 

Viw work. 

Maciiiuc ahoii work - -- 

Mechunical drawing . 

. Sowing. 

1 Canicntry. 

• Carving.. 

I Kroo hand draw'ing. 

Mechanical drawing. 

Clay modeling. 

RHH*rcutting,and folding 

Sowing. 

(^nicntry. 

Wood turning. 

Carving . 

Machine shop work. 

Painting.... 

Dosigmiig . 

Preo-hatwi drawing . 

Mec.liamcaldr.iwing .. .. 

Sewing. 

Cooking .. 

(Jarjiontry. 

Woo<l turning. 

Pattern making. 

Forging. 

Molding i metal). 

Vise work. 

Machine shop work. 

Free-hand drawing. 

M(‘chanical drawing. 

Sewing. 

Cooking. 

(Carpentry . 

Woexi turning . 

Pattern making.. 

Vl.se work... 

Machine shop work . 

(’urimntry. 

Wood turning . 

Free hand drawing .. 

Mechaniiail drawing -- 

Sowing. 

Cooking. 

Carpentry. 

Wood turning. 

Hygiene and nursing. 

Pattern making. 

Forrfug... 

Holding (motai). 

Machine-shop work. 

Froe-band drawing. 

Sewing. 

Cooking. 

(^rpentry—. 

BaUng.-. 

Shoemal^ng. 

Laundry work. 

Machine-shop work. 

Plorlcnltnre. 

Farm or garden work. 

Printing. 

Tailoring ..- . 

Free-hand drawing .. 

Hochanlcal drawing. 

Sloyd, or knife work. 

, (’arpentry. 

Wood turning—.. 

I Carving. 
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2 
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I 
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2 
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40 

1 
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80 

40 
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50 
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78 

1 


50 
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2 


100 

30 

1 

150 


B 

1 

150 


0 

1 

50 


24 

J 

100 


86 

1 

50 


24 

3 

50 


80 

1 




8 




3 




1 




2 
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07 


38 

1 

2r> 


88 

.1 

m 
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88 

3 

280 

1 

1S4 

4 

u 
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88 

2 

0 

61 

88 

2 

lii5 

0 

19 

1 

\m 

0 

19 

1 

0 

45 

19 

1 
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2 
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88 

1 

89 


88 

o 
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1 

8SU 
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1 
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1 

4 
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1 
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32b HEARINGS HEEOEE THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


Statistics of mauual and industrial training — Bra/iwlies lauyW—Continued. 



0 

1 

1 

a 

h 

s 

p 

Number 

of 

pupils. 

IJs 

jsil 

Name nf institution. 

Branchos of Instruction. 

Male. 

a 

OI 

£ 

P’2® 

o.sg 

a-sw 

52? 

1 

% 

3 

4 

5 

u 

6t. Qeorpe’s EyenmgTnwio Sclioi »1, Nt>w 
York.N.Y. 


2 

no 

0 

;?o 


1 

{iO 

0 

33 


1 

] 

81 




81 

0 




1 

1 

7« 

0 




10 

0 




1 

•20 

0 




1 

48 

0 




1 


0 


Bchool of Incinatrial Art andTocbnical 
iJosign, Now York, N. Y. 


1 

1 

78 

24 


1 

1 

1 

78 

24 


1 

78 

21 

Senior Eyetiinp School for Girls, Now 
York, N. Y. 


0 



1 








38 






18 



4 

4 


ItlO 




4B 

55 

200 



1 

3 

22 

40 


Pai^r catting and folding;. 

fi 

13 

40 

13 

15(5 

r>5 

145 




<52 

31) 


Sloyd . 

1 

3 

59 

38 



1 

OH 

9 

3i 



1 

08 


21 



1 

B 

m 

80 



1 

W 

13 



1 

45 

45 


8 



1 


4 



1 

45 


18 

Technical Bchool for CarriEWCe Draft*!- 
men and Mochanics, New York,N. Y. 
Wilson Industrial Bchool for Girls. Now 
York.N.Y. 


1 

10 


10 


1 

14 


28 


1 

1 


10 




4 


1 



8 

Kocbestor Atheneeam and Mechanics 
lustltnto, Rochester, N. Y. 


0 

112 

164 

30-80 


7 

220 

10 

90 


1 

10 

10 

30 



‘i 

4015 

36 



3 


400 

36 

34 



1 

} 240 



3 




i 


268 

86 



1 


69 

86 



2 


81 

86 



1 


6 

80 

Bochester Athenssum and Mechanical 
Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 

Herbert I*rei3eratory Bchool, Suffern, 
N.Y. 


1 

49 

6 

80 


1 

9 

9 

80 


1 


4 

40 


) 




1 

1 


40 



1 





1 

1 


40 

Skylaud Institute, Blowing Rook, N. C. 


1 


22 

550 


1 


22 

30 



1 


76 




1 

50 




1 

50 






10 

25 


Afiheyllle Farm Schoel, Denmark, N. 0. 


1 

80 

0 

38 


1 

13 

0 

88 



1 

18 

0 




1 

20 

0 

88 



‘1 

30 

0 




1 

98 

0 




z 

98 

0 


Academical and Industrial Institute, 
North WUkesboro, N. C. 


1 

13 

10 




4 

38 


1 


)i 



Carpentry. 

1 


8 
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Stathtics of mnnml and htdmtrial trahdmj—Brancliva iatufli! —Gontiniwl. 


Name of iastittiduu. 


1 


ItraiiohoH (if iustniution. 


3 


Chioagn Manual Trainnij? S(*h»»ol, (’hi- 
capo, in. 

Ohicapo Sloyd School, ('hk'ai?o. Jll. 


Jowiaii Traininp School. Chicago, 111.... 


LowIk Inutitnto, Chicago, III. 


Bradley Polvtochiiic Institute, Poona. 

ni. 


Sprlngflnld Manual Training School, 
Spriugflold, Ill 

Manual Training High School, Indian¬ 
apolis, Ind. 


Indiana Soldiers and Sailors Orphans' 
Home, Enlghtatown, Ind. 


Weet Des Moines High and Industrial 
School, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Molding -.. . 

Viw work. 

Maciiiuc ahoii work - -- 

Mechunical drawing . 

. Sowing. 

1 Canicntry. 

• Carving.. 

I Kroo hand draw'ing. 

Mechanical drawing. 

Clay modeling. 

RHH*rcutting,and folding 

Sowing. 

(^nicntry. 

Wood turning. 

Carving . 

Machine shop work. 

Painting.... 

Dosigmiig . 

Preo-hatwi drawing . 

Mec.liamcaldr.iwing .. .. 

Sewing. 

Cooking .. 

(Jarjiontry. 

Woo<l turning. 

Pattern making. 

Forging. 

Molding i metal). 

Vise work. 

Machine shop work. 

Free-hand drawing. 

M(‘chanical drawing. 

Sewing. 

Cooking. 

(Carpentry . 

Woexi turning . 

Pattern making.. 

Vl.se work... 

Machine shop work . 

(’urimntry. 

Wood turning . 

Free hand drawing .. 

Mechaniiail drawing -- 

Sowing. 

Cooking. 

Carpentry. 

Wood turning. 

Hygiene and nursing. 

Pattern making. 

Forrfug... 

Holding (motai). 

Machine-shop work. 

Froe-band drawing. 

Sewing. 

Cooking. 

(^rpentry—. 

BaUng.-. 

Shoemal^ng. 

Laundry work. 

Machine-shop work. 

Plorlcnltnre. 

Farm or garden work. 

Printing. 

Tailoring ..- . 

Free-hand drawing .. 

Hochanlcal drawing. 

Sloyd, or knife work. 

, (’arpentry. 

Wood turning—.. 

I Carving. 
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50 
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78 

1 


50 
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2 


100 

30 

1 

150 


B 

1 

150 


0 

1 

50 


24 

J 

100 


86 

1 

50 


24 

3 

50 


80 

1 
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3 
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88 
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2 
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1 
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1 
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32d HEARINGS REPORE THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


StatisticH of manual and industrial training—Branchen taught —Continued. 


Nune of Inutltutlon. 


i 


Northeast Slaatial Traiuiui; Bchooi, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Mnseum and School of 
Industrial Art, Phlladolphia, I'a. 


Spring Gordon Inatltnte, Phila<lfl- 
phla, Pa. 


School of Design for Wonion, Pittsburg, 

Pa. 

Williamson Free School «jf Moirhanic 
TradoH, Wllllamaon School, I’a. 


Miss Sayor'a School, Newport, R. I-_ 


ToWlTsoud Industrial School, Newport, 

B. 1. 


Providence Manual Training High 
School, Providence, K. 1. 


Rhode Island School of Design, Provi” 
dence, R. I 


Brauchea of iustracilon. 

Number of Instructors. 

Nuinber 

of 

pnpila 

Number of weeks the 
subject is studied dur¬ 
ing the entire course. 


Female. 

9 


* 


6 

Free-hand drawing. 

1 

:m8 


80 

Mecthanlcal drawing. 

i 



jJJO 


1 

100 

- 



1 

107 

... 



1 

1157 




1 

m 

. 



1 

100 




1 

ICO 

* 


1 

lur 




1 

107 

. 



1 

‘A57 



Mttchmo-shoi) work. 

1 



41) 

V>oo-hand drawing. 

!() 

500 

:ii)o 

‘.io 







1 





i 





1 








;} 




i 









1 









Pattern making. 

1 

ID 


W» 






Machine-shop work. 

o 

ao 


H) 

Bloctrlcity. 


ill 


52 








IWI 








Pattern making. 

1 

••7 


150 

Vise work. 





MachinO'Shop work. 

1 ' 





1 



V,]3 

j:.2 

Electrical inachinislM. 

1 

b 


Free-hand drawing. .. 

1 

0 

1 

:iu 











Free-hand drawing. 

1 

?/> 

25 

liO 

Mechanical drawing. 

1 

10 

0 

140 

Sewing. . 


0 

403 

lUO 

Cooking . 


0 

4(ei 

100 

Sloyd, or knilo work.. 

ii-l 

315 

u 

100 


1 





1 

8 



Pattern making. 

1 

0 

0 

in 

PorCTg... 

1 

1 

20 

U 

24 

Vise work. 

1 

5 

0 

10 

Machine-nhop work. 

] 

5 

0 

50 

Free-hand drawing. 

H 


1 

40 

Mechanical drawing. 

a 

Z 

0 

40 


1 , 






1 

0 

20 


0 


2 



1 

0 

1 



1 

1 




1 



2D 









1 



1 

1 




• 1 

1 



Molding (metal). 

1 

1 

1 

1 


10 

10 


1 

1 


40 



31 

8 

32 



i;38 

i 

32 

Clay modoling. 


12 

4 
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Stathtics of mnnml and htdmtrial trahdmj—Brancliva iatufli! —Gontiniwl. 


Name of iastittiduu. 


1 


ItraiiohoH (if iustniution. 


3 


Chioagn Manual Trainnij? S(*h»»ol, (’hi- 
capo, in. 

Ohicapo Sloyd School, ('hk'ai?o. Jll. 


Jowiaii Traininp School. Chicago, 111.... 


LowIk Inutitnto, Chicago, III. 


Bradley Polvtochiiic Institute, Poona. 

ni. 


Sprlngflnld Manual Training School, 
Spriugflold, Ill 

Manual Training High School, Indian¬ 
apolis, Ind. 


Indiana Soldiers and Sailors Orphans' 
Home, Enlghtatown, Ind. 


Weet Des Moines High and Industrial 
School, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Molding -.. . 

Viw work. 

Maciiiuc ahoii work - -- 

Mechunical drawing . 

. Sowing. 

1 Canicntry. 

• Carving.. 

I Kroo hand draw'ing. 

Mechanical drawing. 

Clay modeling. 

RHH*rcutting,and folding 

Sowing. 

(^nicntry. 

Wood turning. 

Carving . 

Machine shop work. 

Painting.... 

Dosigmiig . 

Preo-hatwi drawing . 

Mec.liamcaldr.iwing .. .. 

Sewing. 

Cooking .. 

(Jarjiontry. 

Woo<l turning. 

Pattern making. 

Forging. 

Molding i metal). 

Vise work. 

Machine shop work. 

Free-hand drawing. 

M(‘chanical drawing. 

Sewing. 

Cooking. 

(Carpentry . 

Woexi turning . 

Pattern making.. 

Vl.se work... 

Machine shop work . 

(’urimntry. 

Wood turning . 

Free hand drawing .. 

Mechaniiail drawing -- 

Sowing. 

Cooking. 

Carpentry. 

Wood turning. 

Hygiene and nursing. 

Pattern making. 

Forrfug... 

Holding (motai). 

Machine-shop work. 

Froe-band drawing. 

Sewing. 

Cooking. 

(^rpentry—. 

BaUng.-. 

Shoemal^ng. 

Laundry work. 

Machine-shop work. 

Plorlcnltnre. 

Farm or garden work. 

Printing. 

Tailoring ..- . 

Free-hand drawing .. 

Hochanlcal drawing. 

Sloyd, or knife work. 

, (’arpentry. 

Wood turning—.. 

I Carving. 
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40 

J 
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40 

I 
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1 
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2 
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50 
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78 
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30 

1 
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B 

1 
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0 

1 
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24 
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100 


86 

1 

50 


24 

3 
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80 

1 




8 




3 




1 
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2 
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38 

1 
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88 
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1 
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88 

2 

0 

61 

88 

2 
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0 

19 

1 

\m 

0 

19 

1 

0 

45 

19 

1 



8H 

2 
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88 
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89 


88 

o 

80 


88 

1 

8SU 
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1 


84 

40 

1 
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32f HEARINGS BEFORE THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


StatintuiH of viamial and industrial training—Branchea <aug7»<—Continued. 


Kame uf inatitutlon. 

1 

Branches of instruction. 

1 

1 

.5 

».! 

0 

1 

i 

Number 

of 

pupils. 

1! 

..“5 

05 g 
>■0 5 

l-aS 

|sl 

1 

.2 

'S 

B 

9 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 



1 

r> 

10 


Groonville, Cal. 

\ Paper cutting and folding. 

1 

Id 

20 




1 






1 


20 




1 






1 

io 





1 1 


112 

62 



i 1 


112 

52 



1 


00 

62 


Nuraing . 

1 

12 

12 

62 



1 1 


112 

62 



1 

m 


52 


Painting..... 

1 

IKl 


62 

Fort Lapwai Imlian TnduHtrial School, 

Paper cutting and folding .... 

1 


80 


Lspwul, lilaho. 

Sewing.' 

1 

1 


24 




4 




k&ngas City, Kana. 

Cooking. 

Z 

1 






1 






1 






1 






1 






1 






1 






z ' 






1 






1 






1 







ax) 

120 

200 



1 

lijO 


160 


Clay modeling. . 

1 

21) ^ 

20 

80 


Paper cutting and folding- 

1 

20 

20 

80 





80 

120 



2 


100 

160 




75 


40 



1 

12 


120 



1 

20 


120 



1 

10 


120 



1 

20 


120 



» 

20 


120 


MaHonryrpia.Bteriug, and 

1 

6 


120 


bricklaying. 







1 

8 


120 



1 

10 


120 


Bakery r. ... 

1 

1 

5 

20 


80 

120 


Harness 'and shoe making. 

Z 

80 

. 

120 

Mount Pleasant Indian Hchoni, Mount 

Sewing. 

z 


101 

40 

Pleasant, Mich. 


z 


101 

40 


1 

8 


40 



z 


101 

40 



1 


101 

40 



z 

67 


40 



1 

60 

0 


Hpestone, Minn. 


1 





4 


60 




4 

0 

60 




4 

66 

0 


Port Shaw Indian Traininjf H<51i(m>1, Sun 

Free hanS drawing. 

U 

176 

126 

20 

Elver, Mont. 

Paper cutting and folding. 

1 

86 

37 

8 


Sewing... 

. 1 

0 

126 

4 


Cooking. 

2 

0 

76 

6 


Sloyd or knife work. 

1 

f 80 

0 

20 


Carpentry. 

1 * 

J2 

0 

40 


Carvir^... 

1 

10 

0 

20 


Dining room. 

1 

0 

100 

8 



2 

126 

100 

8 


Housekeeping and znendlsg*.. 

i 

0 

100 

40 
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Stathtics of mnnml and htdmtrial trahdmj—Brancliva iatufli! —Gontiniwl. 


Name of iastittiduu. 


1 


ItraiiohoH (if iustniution. 


3 


Chioagn Manual Trainnij? S(*h»»ol, (’hi- 
capo, in. 

Ohicapo Sloyd School, ('hk'ai?o. Jll. 


Jowiaii Traininp School. Chicago, 111.... 


LowIk Inutitnto, Chicago, III. 


Bradley Polvtochiiic Institute, Poona. 

ni. 


Sprlngflnld Manual Training School, 
Spriugflold, Ill 

Manual Training High School, Indian¬ 
apolis, Ind. 


Indiana Soldiers and Sailors Orphans' 
Home, Enlghtatown, Ind. 


Weet Des Moines High and Industrial 
School, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Molding -.. . 

Viw work. 

Maciiiuc ahoii work - -- 

Mechunical drawing . 

. Sowing. 

1 Canicntry. 

• Carving.. 

I Kroo hand draw'ing. 

Mechanical drawing. 

Clay modeling. 

RHH*rcutting,and folding 

Sowing. 

(^nicntry. 

Wood turning. 

Carving . 

Machine shop work. 

Painting.... 

Dosigmiig . 

Preo-hatwi drawing . 

Mec.liamcaldr.iwing .. .. 

Sewing. 

Cooking .. 

(Jarjiontry. 

Woo<l turning. 

Pattern making. 

Forging. 

Molding i metal). 

Vise work. 

Machine shop work. 

Free-hand drawing. 

M(‘chanical drawing. 

Sewing. 

Cooking. 

(Carpentry . 

Woexi turning . 

Pattern making.. 

Vl.se work... 

Machine shop work . 

(’urimntry. 

Wood turning . 

Free hand drawing .. 

Mechaniiail drawing -- 

Sowing. 

Cooking. 

Carpentry. 

Wood turning. 

Hygiene and nursing. 

Pattern making. 

Forrfug... 

Holding (motai). 

Machine-shop work. 

Froe-band drawing. 

Sewing. 

Cooking. 

(^rpentry—. 

BaUng.-. 

Shoemal^ng. 

Laundry work. 

Machine-shop work. 

Plorlcnltnre. 

Farm or garden work. 

Printing. 

Tailoring ..- . 

Free-hand drawing .. 

Hochanlcal drawing. 

Sloyd, or knife work. 

, (’arpentry. 

Wood turning—.. 

I Carving. 
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1 
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32ll ITEAUINGS BEFORE THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


StatifiticH of manual and induMrioJ. training—Branches taught —Contiimed. 
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Stathtics of mnnml and htdmtrial trahdmj—Brancliva iatufli! —Gontiniwl. 


Name of iastittiduu. 


1 


ItraiiohoH (if iustniution. 


3 


Chioagn Manual Trainnij? S(*h»»ol, (’hi- 
capo, in. 

Ohicapo Sloyd School, ('hk'ai?o. Jll. 


Jowiaii Traininp School. Chicago, 111.... 


LowIk Inutitnto, Chicago, III. 


Bradley Polvtochiiic Institute, Poona. 

ni. 


Sprlngflnld Manual Training School, 
Spriugflold, Ill 

Manual Training High School, Indian¬ 
apolis, Ind. 


Indiana Soldiers and Sailors Orphans' 
Home, Enlghtatown, Ind. 


Weet Des Moines High and Industrial 
School, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Molding -.. . 

Viw work. 

Maciiiuc ahoii work - -- 

Mechunical drawing . 

. Sowing. 

1 Canicntry. 

• Carving.. 

I Kroo hand draw'ing. 

Mechanical drawing. 

Clay modeling. 

RHH*rcutting,and folding 

Sowing. 

(^nicntry. 

Wood turning. 

Carving . 

Machine shop work. 

Painting.... 

Dosigmiig . 

Preo-hatwi drawing . 

Mec.liamcaldr.iwing .. .. 

Sewing. 

Cooking .. 

(Jarjiontry. 

Woo<l turning. 

Pattern making. 

Forging. 

Molding i metal). 

Vise work. 

Machine shop work. 

Free-hand drawing. 

M(‘chanical drawing. 

Sewing. 

Cooking. 

(Carpentry . 

Woexi turning . 

Pattern making.. 

Vl.se work... 

Machine shop work . 

(’urimntry. 

Wood turning . 

Free hand drawing .. 

Mechaniiail drawing -- 

Sowing. 

Cooking. 

Carpentry. 

Wood turning. 

Hygiene and nursing. 

Pattern making. 

Forrfug... 

Holding (motai). 

Machine-shop work. 

Froe-band drawing. 

Sewing. 

Cooking. 

(^rpentry—. 

BaUng.-. 

Shoemal^ng. 

Laundry work. 

Machine-shop work. 

Plorlcnltnre. 

Farm or garden work. 

Printing. 

Tailoring ..- . 

Free-hand drawing .. 

Hochanlcal drawing. 

Sloyd, or knife work. 

, (’arpentry. 

Wood turning—.. 

I Carving. 
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HtiBIKOS SSFOBS THS INDCSTBIAI. COHpffitOB. 

Free text 6ooS*—Continned 

AT LOCAL OPTION. 


M 


Sintje.' 

State. 

Owner. 

Remarks. < 



Union distrirt....! 

“Out of any moneys provided for 
tho purpose.” 

1886.... 


1887.... 



1888..,. 



1890.... 



1891.. .. 
I8i«.... 
1«W.... 
IWfT.... 

1897.. .. 




. .do. 




do 


1 Sc'hool <*orpfmi.tioii. 



(By Mr. FAHQniiAit.) On tlio qnnstion of convoyanco of children to schtml, 
tuition, and text-bookH at public expenw!, would the results thus oMainod reim¬ 
burse the taxpayer for tlip. otherwise loss by reason of nonattondance on the 
school? In what States is the oonveyance of children to school provided for by 
leiiislatioii, and the State leadinK in the iuoveinent?~A. Tlie free transportation 
of pupils to woll-ffraded schools in the center of the town began less than thiidy 
years ago, and within the last four years the movement has spread raiiidly to other 
parts of the United State.s. 

I offer the following statistical infonuation, showing the States in which the 
plan has been adopted and other items of interest. The i>lan has the advantage 
that it gives a better gi-ade of instruction to tho puiiils at a smaller cost than the 
former plan; 


Free traneixyrtafimi of puplh. 


Sinwi. 

1 State. 

1 

By- 

Remarks. 

1809.... 




1888.... 



Not ojtoeoding 25 per cent of the 
school money. 

Do 

1891..- 



1883.... 



Diwontinuing small school. 

Do. 

Unable to attend because living re¬ 
mote. 

In certain counties only by special 
laws. 

To other district or city. > 

For economy and sidvantago. 

To other districts, a 

For those mode distant by closing 
small school and not above cost ol 
small school. 

Diving at an unreaaonablo distance 

Living distant 11 miles. 

In ijractice earlier. 

By two-thirds of votes cast. 

1883.... 



1894.... 



1895.... 

Ohio. 


1800.... 



1897.... 



1887.— 



1897...., 



1897.... 



1897.... 



1898.... 



1890.... 







1 Eaiieelally for grades higher than in the home school. 


ApMnded are extracts from the report of tho committee of twelve on rural 
schools to tho National Educational Association, July 0,1896. 

The first extract is from the report of the subcommittee on instruction and 
discipline, 

“It was Massachusetts that led the way in developing tho district system, and it 
is Massachusetts that is leading the way in consolidation. An act that dates from 
1869 authorizes any town in the Commonwealth to raise money by taxation to 
enable the school committee, in its discretion, to provide for the conveyance of 
pupils to and from the public schools at public cost. The towns were already 
empowered to build schoolhouses wherever they wore really needed. Availing 
themselves of these powers, many towns have entered upon the work of consoli¬ 
dating their schools. How the work goes on is shown W the follnwimr table. 
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•‘ The movement has extended beyond Massachusetts and reached every one of 
tin: New England States. In these States many hundreds of schoolshavebeencon- 
solidated, and with the most gratifying results. Occasionally an unsuccessful 
experiment is rejwrted, but the great stream of testimoTiy runs strongly the other 
way. Longer school terms, better teachers, letter grading, better instruction, 
more interest in the pupils, gi'eater pliysiciJ comfort on the part of the children, 
better .supervision—^these are the claims that are made, for the new departure. 
Other tilings being eipial, the new way is never more expensive tluiii the old 
one, and often it is leas expensive. 

"The movement has spread beyond New England. In 181)4 a law was enacted iu 
Now Jersey providing for the tranai«)rtatiou of pupils at public expense, in order 
that rural schools might, be consolidated with city ones. A moat interesting 
experiment iu cousoliilation is being trhsl in uortheaatern Ohio, where some 
schiKilshad already died out and mauymorcwere lingering on the verge of death. 
Pennisaive legislation has been obtained iu siweral counties, and already many 
townships are working the plan suece.sKfully, while many others are looking cm 
oxpoctautly and are apiiarontly on the point of making the new departure. The 
newspapers aro quick to note the innovation, and it is already altraeting attention 
beyond the borders of the. State. 

"The distinct tiedagogical advantages of consolidation aro much more fully set 
forth iu the reports on supply of teachers and instnxetiou and discipline tlian here. 
In this reiiort tlie toiiic is dealt with mainly as it is related to organization and 
adiniiiistratioii. The fai't is, however, the several aspects of consolidation are 
iiisejiarably connected. As a rule, whatever promotes simplioity and ease of 
administration iiromotos gisid instruction, and viee versa. No one of the suh- 
committees tliat handle the subject for a moment supposes that there is any charm 
in the word " consolidation ” to oast all the ovil spirits out of the rural school, but 
they all believe, after wving the subject mature consideration, that great possibil¬ 
ities of improvement lie in that direction. It is iwrfectly true that the consolida¬ 
tion remedv ciui not bo xmiversally applied, Iwcause physical and social conditions 
often forbid. The fact is that a large proportion of the children of the land will 
he schooled in little schools—rural schools, ungKMled schools—or they will not be 
schooled at all. Suggestions looking to the improvement of these sohooLs will be 
found in the reports of all the subcommittees, hut insistence is here placed upon 
the fact that the consolidation remedy can he applied on a grand scale, with the 
largest promise of success. 

" In most States some new legislation will be necessary to that end, hut not in 
all. Wherever the townshiiv'mJt Wstem exists the first stw, and the long step, 
has already been taken. In such States it shoiild not bo oifBcult to secure the 
needed legislation in relation to transportation. State Superintendent Emery, of 
Wisconsin, lias already notified the pewle of his State tliat the laws contain all 
the provisions that are necessary to enable them to move at once in the direction 
of school consolidation. 

“ It is important that the consolidation reform shall not be misunderstood. It 
does not necessarily mean that there shall he only one school in a town or town¬ 
ship. It does not mean either that parts of different townships or counties shall 
not be comprised in one school. These questions are merely matters of detail, 
and their adjustment will depend upon such factors as the size of townshijis, the 
distribution of villages or other local centers, the direction and condition of 
roads, streams, and Bridges, the distribution of population, and the physical 
* configuration of the township and the adjacent parts of the country. * * * 

“ It is noteworthy, let it he remarked again, how different social elements tend 
to attract one another and so to coalesce. School consolidation, especially its 
practicability, turns largely upon means of cheap, safe, and easy communication 
throughout the school area. Here we touch a question intimately relating to 

607a-61 
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social progroBB that has been receiving increaBuig attention the last few years. 
Eeferonce IB nia<lo to the improvement of roads. Those who have been ])romoting 
this movement have not prnhaldy regarded it as a measure of educational reform; 
but such it is. Perhaps there is no rural interest of a social nature that would he 
more decidedly enhanced by good roads than the educational interest. The people 
of some of the towns of Oliio, where the new plan is being tried, claim this as a 
decided advautagis tliat the drivers of the omnibrnicB servo as candors for the 
mails between the farmhouses and the post-offices, thus promoting the diffusion 
of intelligence in still another way.” 

The second extracd. is from the rejs)rt of tlie sula-ommittee on maintenance: 

‘•Traiijimrfntkm t(i iviitral adioola .—The collection of pupils into larger units 
than the district school furnishes uuiy he accomplished under favorable circum¬ 
stances by transiiorting at State or local exixaise all tlni pupils of the small rural 
districts to a central gi-aded school and .aholishing the small ungraded school. 
This is’the radical and effective ineaKuro which is to do great good in many sec- 
tiouB of each State. As .shown already by the sulKauumitteo on the maintenance 
of schools, Massachusetts, in which the plan began under the town superin¬ 
tendent of Concord, Mr. John 13. Tileston (alaiut the year 1878 in Concord, or 
even earlier in Ihe town of Quincy), paid in 18S)4-1).'> the sum of $7ff,(i08 for the 
trans])ortation of children from small rural schools to central graded schools— 
2l;i towns out of a total of Kt towns and cities using this plan io a greater or less 
extent, and securing the twofedd result of economy in money and the substitu¬ 
tion of graded for ungraded schools. The .sjn-cad of this plan to Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhodi' Island, New .Tersey, Ohio, and some other 
States (.see Report of Bureau of Education for lHb4-'J5, pp. 14C!)-1482) demon- 
strates its practicability. Experiments with this plan have already suggcsti'd 
improvements, as in the Kingsville experiment in Ohio, where the transportation 
reached in all casus the homes of the pupils, and yet redmsul the cost of tuition 
from .$22.7.') to .$ 12.25 a year for each of the .50 pupils brought to the central school 
from the outlying <listrictB. 

'‘Impnm-nitiii o/nimfs.—Wherever this plan of alxdishing the small ungraded 
school is practicable it is by far the best remedy to 1 h! applied. 

“But there will remain large numbers of suuvll ungraded rural schools in which 
the Ilian of transiiortation is not feasible by reason of gi'eat distances and iioor 
roads. The Agncultural Department is seconding the efforts of many Stab's to 
improve ro.ads in rural districts. In nmny places road improvement is a necessary 
condition previous to the betterment of rural schools.” 

Massachusetts, Ohio, and some other States have provided for the transporta¬ 
tion of pupils from Bjiarsely settled districts to the largo schools in villages cen¬ 
trally situated. It is found that the cost of transportation is more than saved by 
the amount saved in wages of teachers, fewer teachers being able to do bettor 
work under the new plan tiian the more numerous teachers under the old plan. 

Q. (ByMr. C. ,T. Hannis.) What is the local transportation—taking them to the 
school?-A. Yes; the chiidren are transported in a covered conveyance, a sort of 
omnibus, wliich is called in the towns in Massachusetts a “ barge,” which goes to 
the remote parts of the district and takes up the children in the morning, conveys 
them to school, and returns them to their residences in the afternoon at the close 
of school. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Have you no statistics or information relative to the edu¬ 
cation of negroes in the South? Have you any suggestion to make to the com¬ 
mission for technical or manual schools for the txilored population? Is it not a 
more important education than high schools? Is it Ijetter suited for that race- 
technical education?—A. The increase of children in colored schools in the 
fcuth since 1876 is shown in a table which follows. In 1876 less than 600.000 
negro children were enrolled in the South Atlantic and the South Central 
States. The past year the number hasnsen to 1,511,618. There are remarkable 
schools for the training of colored teachers, esiiecially at Hampton, Va.; Atlanta, 
Qa.; Claflin University, in South Carolina; Fiske University, at Nashville, Tenn. 
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Common-Hchfx'^l aiitiintifu, vlaasificd hi/ race, 7S0S~f)D. 


State. 


Alabama. 

Arkansaa. 

I)«lHware (1891 -W)... 
District of ('olumbta 

Florida (1897 98). 

Georgia . 

Kentucky (1896-97).. 

Louisiana. 

Maryland. 

MisBlsHinpl (1896 (17). 

Missouri.. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Tenuoasee. 

Texas. 

Virginia.. . 

West Virginia (1897-98) 

Total 18flK 
Total 1B89-W) 


Estimatml nufaiber 
of persona 6 to 18 
years of age. 

Peroonti^p) of 
the whole. 

Pupils enrolled 
in the 

juiblk* schools. 

Per cent of per¬ 
sons 5 to 18 
years enrolled. 

White. 

Color'd. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

346,700 

296,209 

5 : 1 146 

46 14 

290,521 

14 : 1,212 

84.04 

48.:55 

:H7,90() 

181,909 

72 m 

27.94 

224,841 

76,546 

66.5* 

58.43 

:fi).a5Q 

8,989 

81 61 

18 .:si 

28,316 

4,858 

71.06 

64.10 

47,990 

2H,.-{iM) 

64.52 

35.48 

;i0.244 

15.:5I6 

63 02 

58.94 

»5.4<») 

75,649 

55.79 

41.21 

67. (a? 

40.798 

70.87 

53 94 

3»n,,5(X) 

:(6U.490 

51 .59 

48.41 

28:1.644 

185,463 

72 64 

50.62 

5(»,900 

06,609 

85 37 

14.6:{ 

4 : 52.572 

69.:521 

76 71 

71.78 

2 : 44,200 

249,4(NI 

48 43 

51.57 

121.936 

74.2:55 

52.00 

29.76 

277,600 

H0.9(N) 

77 (« 

2i.:{7 

182.480 

46,8.52 

(55. 7:5 

68..57 

2I6.<i»V) 

315, (NN) 

40 71 

59.29 

179.811 

196. bW 

78 97 

62.47 

8««.100 

54.700 

94 :fli 

r>. 74 

6:i7.i)l)4 

;«UU 

71 03 

55.05 

;t9I,500 

234,700 

(^ i£l 

:]r.4H 

2(51.217 

127,:599 

67.23 

54.28 

is),900 

305.:HN) 

:JT.:i4 

iti.m 

12:5.398 

146,477 

67 84 

17.98 

501,000 

169.0(19 

74 78 

25 22 

:597,914 

101. «51 

79 42 

ilO. ;51 

won, 900 

218.100 

76 .55 

Zl 45 

0425,814 

II 126.689 

5.2 58 

51.06 

:4t2,»(io 

244, (NX) 

58 4:1 

41 .57 

2*1.696 

117 129 

70.49 

48 00 

279,709 

li.TilX) 

iH) or, 

:(95 

227,676 

8.512 

81.10 

74.tr2 

5,954,400 

2.912,910 

67 15 

:t;K5 

4.159.6U 

1.511,618 

69.71 

51 89 


52,510.847 

67.15 

:k k5 

3,402.420 

1,296,959 

66 28 

51.66 


State. 

Avorage daily atteud- 
unoe. 

Per cent of onndlmeii t. 

Number of ttmehera. 

White. 

Colored. 

Wliito 

(.kilorwl. 

White 

Colored. 

Alabama.. .. 

215.1 SI 

126.015 

74 05 

87 Oil 

4.J73 

3,130 

Arkansas.. 

v.\n,m 

48.174 

61 :)8 

62 93 

r5.,‘>)6 

rl,5:)7 

Delaware (1H91-1«) ... 

rf19.746 

42.947 

69.73 

m. 66 

7:4 

106 

District of Colninbia. 

22,728 

11.301 

75 15 

7 :) HI 

770 

380 

Florida (1897 98). 

46, :U) 

27.675 

68.48 

67 K) 

2,108 

684 

Georgia.. 

158,649 

IU6.h:)1 

55 93 

57.6.0 

6,S)0 

8.3*7 

Kentucky (1896 97).... 

265.6S5 

4 : 1 . 07 * 

61 11 

62 U 

8.564 

1.396 

Louisiana.. 

IX), 187 

51i, i:w 

73 »•. 

7.5 62 

3,072 

1,085 

Maryland. 

100.606 

22.989 

60 1) 

19 07 


827 

Mi8sis.sij,pl (1896-97) . 

103,353 

ia),W7 

W 51 

61 26 

4.747 

3,156 

Missouri . 

<1401,015 

dl5.:)49 

62 86 

fil) w 

13. ir;) 

620 

North CaroUim. 

140,162 

67, UK 

5 : 1 . S'. 

.52 71 

f),:«x> 

2,814 

South Carolina. 

86.725 

107,69:) 

70. ai 

7.) 52 

(>2.928 

(■2,0*5 

Toimessoe. 

28(1.594 

69.140 

71.27 

67 h;) 

7.347 

1,867 


« da):i.4W 

</<i76.(tM 

68 91 

(HI 4H 

11,849 

B.140 

Virginia. 

uiAm 

61.7M 

58.50 

52.72 

0,671 

2,165 

West Virginia (1897-98) 

154.154 

5.614 

(iV 71 

65.95 

6,565 

243 

Total 1898 99 .... 

Total 1889-90. 

2,069,9(1) 

2,165,249 

969,011 

8i:),710 

(•4.32 

((3.64 

M 10 
62,74 

94,137 

78,90!) 

28.560 

24,972 


alncludes only pupils of legal school ago (8 17 yoara). 

ciu 1897-08. Approximately. 


h United StatoB Census, 
clu 1890-07. 


Sixteen former nliim Staten and the Dintriet of Columbia. 


1870- 71. 

1871- 72. 

1872- 70. 

1873- 7*. 

1874- 76.. 

1876- 76. 
1870-77 . 

1877- 78. 

1878- 79. 
^79-80. 
1880-81 . 
1661 -82. 


188 V84 

1884-85. 

1886-86. 


Commoii-Hch«>ol 

onroUmont. 


White. Odorod 


l,B27,ia» 

2,034.940 

2,013,684 

2,215,674 

2,264,877 

2,249,263 

2,370,110 

2,646,446 

2,676,011 

2,778,146 


r>7i,r)(« 
675,160 
085,942 
784.700 
802,374 
8(8. »82 
817,240 
1,002,313 
1,030,403 
1,048,659 


Expend¬ 

itures 

(both 

races). 

1110,386.464 

ll,62:j,21K 

11,170,048 

11.82:1,776 

i3.o:«,«6r> 

11.2:11,073 
12,OKI, 091 
12,174,141 
12,678,685 
13,656,814 
15,241.740 
10.:i63,471 
17.884,568 
10.263,874 
20,208,113 


Year. 


1886- 87...... 

1887- 88. 

1888- 89. 

1889- 90. 1 

1890- 91. 

1891- 4B. 

1802 m . 

1893 94 . 

1894- 95.. 

1895- 96. 

1886-97. 

1897-98. 

1808-99-. 


Total.... 70,377,877 


Common-school 

ournllmont. 


White. Colored. 


2,975,773 

3.110,006 

3.402.43) 
3.570,624 
3,607,WO 
;4,697.899 
3.84H,.541 
3,846,287 
;i, 941.801 
3,937,992 
4,145,737 
4,160,641 


1,118,566 
l.IP), 406 
1.21:1.092 
l,2iW.U5fl 
l,:i2H,549 

1,367.515 

1,432,198 

1,423,593 

1,449,:125 

1,460,084 

1,540,749 

1,511,018 


^,859,297 


Expend* 

itures 

(both 

races). 

120.821,969 
21.810,168 
2i. 171,878 
24,880. lOT 
26.6y0,;d0 
27,691,488 
28,535,738 
29,223,546 
29,443,584 
31,149,724 
81,144,801 
81,247.218 
32,849,892 


679,600,877 
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IndiiHtrial f raining of colored atiidenis in 189S-09, 
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22 

d 

(1 

i: 

i 

( 

(! 

c 

Q 

4 

101 

78 

79 

(Icorgla. 

345 

1,(>?2 

2,017 

22 

1(57| 

8 

8 

10 


42 

2 

14 

80 

1,021 

1R9 

211 

Indiana. 

0 

0 
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4 
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81 

16 
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29 

10 


18 
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( 
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( 

0 

0 

0 

0 

83 

20 

26 
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6,124 

9.029 

14.11.3 

1 ,3.V 

1,47:5; 

I7l 

48 

10* 



2l( 

169 

628 

7,747 

2,218 

1,87.'. 












FiniincUtl .savimary of iiu\ colored hc.JiooU 


u 


1 


Allibnmft. 

ATktmNfts. 

Dchiwnru. 

Dlstrit'tof Columbia.. 

Florida.. 

(Iporgia. 

Illinois. 

Indinna. 

Kentucky . 

Louislftita. 

Maryland. 

Minaissippl. 

MiBwmn. 

New Jersey. 

North (iaroUna. 

Ohio. 

Vennsylvania. 

South Carolina. 

Tennessee. 

Texas . 

Vliifinia. 

West Virginia. 


Total. 


17,1,W 

n.iiso 
m 
17,(W' 
2.1M 
:MJ,s:i7 
2(10 
42.'> 
s.yw 

f>,m 
10,400 
:{,657 
200 
2r.,4«} 
^y,m 
Ift.OOO 
! 10,510 
: 28,135 
8,501 
10,417 
6,700 


|si3.r4i;t I 
(>, 15(» I 
ri(X); 
la, 02.5 

1.37.5* 

20,155 
3.176 
1,200 
2,030 
fi,202 
5,425 
22,125 
3,037 
100 
2.3,712 
5,100 
15,000 
10,750 
21,OW) 
14,025 
10,760 
0,350 


433,014 1237,824 i226,(»4 


s<o » 

cc2 

G,« s 


sl! 


i-o 

«c 

of 

cS 

P 


*.Sl2,37i; 
lyy.rnw y,.50o 
2.5.000 • l.«K) 
aio.HOO ’ :w,rtoo 
2,.')00 
019.375 ; 15,300 


5,000 
83,509 
42:1.103 
102,100 
515,200 
138,800 


4.52,600 

134,000 

234,900 

294,500 

9.51,360 

294,000 

11,213,300 

104,200 


7,366 
10,000 
2.000 
2,250 
34,690 
6,000 
19, .363 
19,868 
0 

1,960 

1,535 

1,200 

23,560 

20,000 


V 

t 5 


c - 

S Q 
o c 


Si. 921 
5,99H 


1,49.3 
3,824 
1,346 
3,764 
2,030 
413 
12,337 
2,364 
1,250 
I 5,614 
12,890 
18,468 
7,861 


7,611,278 j227,568 108,406 


5 3*5 

a .§.3 


$9,44.5 

2,000 


9,297 

938 

14,807 

9,300 

1,800 

32,100 




V 5 

- c 

2 38 


$147,894 
' 14,064 
1.251 
12,000 
19.885 
62,370 


M 


$174,947 
.31,.662 

6,a61 
64,197 
25,123 
114,677 


1,739 
8,850 
1,260 
6,916 
1,358 
^ I 
7,01.6 ; 
1,636 I 
30,000 I 
587 1 
1,.320 


33,270 

1,856 


5,960 
21,797 
11,654 
20, .547 
2,000 
59 
48,096 
0,142 
10,000 
44,069 
36,958 
22,422 
162,646 
6,268 


jl49,441 662,966 


16,657 

44,481 

10,260 

88,476 

89,978 

6,472 

86,810 

29.610 
41,2'>0 
63,010 
52,198 
37,086 

227,827 

28.610 


1,188,871 
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The aggregate amount paid from pubKc taxes for colored education in the 
Southern States during the past twenty-six years is about $100,000,000. The 
increase in enrollment in colored schools has been in excess of the increase in 
population. So, too, has the enrollment of white children in the South. The 
amount of public money expended for education of both races in the year 1890 
was $32,840,898. 

I should certainly say that it is desirable to increase technical and manual 
training schools for the colored population of the South, but 1 would not dispar¬ 
age the education in the ordinary branches of the high schools which, as I Iiave 
stated, deal with mathematics, natural philosojjhy, and other branches of phys¬ 
ical science, and languages. The langnam studies help to give an insight into 
human nature and to make a government by public opinion possible. The mathe¬ 
matics and natural sciences help to conquer nature and to give industrial ability. 
The total numter of colored stuilents in the high schools of the South amounts to 
something over 15,000, and the total in colleges and higher education, induing 
the secondary education in their preparatory departments, is 43,430. About 2,000 
of the students are in the old-fashioned classical course of study, learning lan¬ 
guages and mathematics chiefly. The number in scientific courses is 1,328, while 
the number of students in what are calle'd the branches of English education is 
10,343. Fourteen thousand one hundred and fifty-three colored pupils are receiv¬ 
ing industrial training. It is seen that 1,358 of these are learning farm work, 
1,473 are learning carpentry, a little over 600 are learning blacksmithing, machine 
work, and work in metals, 038 are learning printing, 7,747 are learning sewing, 
and 2,318 learning cooking. I think that siKsu.al pains should he taken to encour¬ 
age industrial training throughout the ^uth, not only in the colored schools but 
in the white schools, for the manufactures that are spriupng up at every village 
center in the South need skilled labor, and there is a surplus population not needed 
on the farms which should be drawn into the mills. Doubtless inventions will be 
, made such as will reduce the hand labor necessary to cultivating and harvesting 
the staple crops. This will cause a readjustment of vocations and the increase of 
labor in manufactures and commerce. 

Th(! question of oveiproduction comes up frequently in dealing with this ques¬ 
tion of the transfer of labor from the production of raw material to the vocations 
of manufaeturiuj! and commerce. 'Wnat is the exact proportion of the different 
industries so adjusted that there will benoovciiqiroduction or undeiqiroduction? 
It IS obvious at the outset that any given industry now in existence may be made 
to oveiproduce by transferring all the labor of the community into that particular 
field, and by that transfer all of the other industries would be uudersupplied. It 
is possible in a community to furnish more raw material than is needed in that 
community. When that is the case, it is desirable that some of the labor should 
be transferred from the production of raw materia] to its manufacture and 
e.xchange. But, again, by such transfer the laborers who prodmo the necessities 
in food, clothing, and shelter (the goods that are cheap and durable) may pro¬ 
duce more than is needed in that sphere. But there is a class of manufactures, 
the list of which hs always growing-larger, which provnhis articles of creature 
comfort, and besides these there is labor which tends to the protection of the com- 
munity in health and in thqsafety of TOrson and property. Thus, as fast as the 
laborers can be spared from the production of the raw material and from the 
manufacture of the necessary articles in clothing and shelter, they enter the occu¬ 
pations that relate to amusement and reerpution, and the profession of medicine; 
all these deal with the protection of health; and besides these occupations they 
enter upon the legal profession, the insurance of goods, insurance against fire, 
and against aecident-s and death, these things being devoted to the protection of 
property and life. Besides these, the offii-ials managing public works, and those 
who administer public charities, and the officers of the government of the people 
(these occupations, too, dealing with protection) increase and multiply. Besides 
these two general classes of occupations which relate first to luxury and creature 
comfort and require a higher order of educated, technical skill, and secondly, to 
the means of protection, there is a higher order of occupations which have to do 
with the moral and religions culture, the intellectual education of the people, tlie 
trades that supply ornament on useful goods and make the works of fine art, or 
occupations that deal with the collection and diffusion of information, the edit¬ 
ing and printing of hooks, the operating of the telegraph, and, lastly, the pursuit 
of science and tiie invention of devices useful in the arts. I have already quoted 
freely from an article in which I have described tbis transfer of laborers from the 
production of necessities to the industries that deal with creature comfort, pro- 
twtion, and culture. 
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Wliat I have said regarding the cducatioB of the colored race holds with refer¬ 
ence to the education of the Indians. Blc Indian has had hitherto the tribal fonn 
of civilization. The defect of the trit )0 is that it does not pemit the rise of coin- 
binations large enough to give free development to productive industry, and it 
does not permit the ownership of land in severalty. Ma,ior Pratt’s Indian school 
at Carlisle teaches the Indian to desire individual ownership of farms and sho])H, 
and to specialize his industry in shoemaking, the making of harnesses, the cook¬ 
ing of food, the making of clothing, and the building of houses. 

I have already presented in a separate table the noteworthy industrial schools 
in the different parts of the United States, showing not only the numbers of students 
but the branches of study piiusued. I would here call attention to the importance 
of good teacliers in this new experiment of teaching industries. If the schools an? 
to furnish students well e(inipped to enter the fields of lalK)r, it is necessary that 
the teachers miderstand how to combine science with the arts; how to make the 
pupil understand the reasons for the kiuicks .md tei^hnicalities of the trades. At 
present we liave few teachers who can teaidi the arts and trades as well as the 
great mass of ttsachers can teach arithmetic, reading, and geognaphy. 

Q. (By Mr. C. .1. Harkis.) Is not the old system of apprenticesliip the best sys¬ 
tem of inanual training they can get;'get so much scdrooling and then go in as an 
apprentice’?—A. 1 am not ([uite prepared to say that the apprentice system remains 
to this (lat(i tile best .system of learning. I think that in many of the arts the 
sch( )i )1 gi ves a much better instmetion, and that !is soon as the teachers < >f the arts 
and industrieshaveleariusl how to teach their s)K«naltics in progressive le.ssons,,iu.st 
as arithmeti(! is taught, they will far excel the la-st forms of ai>prenticeship. The 
just complaint against the ap])renti(!o system is that the employer naturally wishes 
to get us much as he can out of the .apjirentico and hold him as long as he can in 
his service. He therefore holds hack from tho pupil a knowledge of the higher 
secrets of tlie trade and does not give him the finishing tonclh He keeps the 
apprentice atwoik ou tlie drudgery of the triule too long, and often the apprentice 
is not hcliKsl at all to acspiirc the highe.st skill. It is a different thing in a school. 
Tlio individual is praised and rewardt'd for his efforts to master tlie most difficult 
pi'ooessesot tho trade, andith.asteiistheimpilsasfast as their laipacity will iienuit. 
From year to year new cities are building manual tnvining schools and trade sehfsds, 
and it will by and by Isicomo issssible for any person who has earned a little ini viicy 
to leave his regular work and take a portion of a year or a whole year for better 
preparation in some trade school. This will ;»a8ist very mneh the transfer of the 
best laborers from tlie prodnetion of raw material and tho coarser manufactures 
into spheres where the higliest skill is rcijuired and paid a much higher remuner¬ 
ation. In the article to which I referred a moment ago, .showing this transfer of 
laborers, it is noted that in the twenty years from 1870 to 1890 the classes of labor 
which require more directive power and more skill increased very ranch faster 
than the population. For instance, designers and draftsmen and inventors in¬ 
creased from 104 in 1,0(K),000 to four times that immhcriueach 1,000,000 of the 
population. Chemists and metallurgists increased to three times ttie miniher in 
each 1,000,000, .iounialists doubled, |irinters, compositors, and litliographers went 
np from about II.OIKI in 1,IKK),0(K) to nearly 5,000 in 1,090,000; while, on tho other 
hand, the mure bliuiksmith.tho man of all work, decreased from 11,000 in 1,000,000 
to 9,000 in 1,000,0(K), and the si>ccialized workers in iron and steel increased from 
14,(KK) to 31,000 in 1,000,000. 'Workers in stoves and funiaces, upholstery, paper 
hanging, plumhers, makers of pottery, iiainters, and glaziers, makers of clocks 
and W’atches, increa.se<l from 9,009 in 1,000,(K)0 to 10,090 in 1,000,090. Besides this 
there was a large increase of people engaged in managing street railroads and 
steam railroads and in tlie transfer of passengers by other conveyances, so that 
while in 1870 there were 22,000 in each 1,000,000, in 1890 there were over HH.OOO in 
eacli 1,01)0,000. Tliere was certainly a vast improvement in the dwelling h<m.sos 
in the same period, so that each jicrson is able with the wages that he receives 
now to obtain far more and far better house room. 

I have mentioned already the increase of high schimls in the United States. 
Last May I made a comparative table showing tlie increase of higher education 
in colleges, universities, and technical school's, and discovered, to my surprise, 
that in twenty-five years, between 1873 and 1897, the number of studento in the 
collego.s alone, omitting professional and technical students, had increased from 
590 in 1,900,000 to 1,310 in 1,000,000, and that the number of college students puf- 
sning special investigations with a view to increase a scientific knowledge in 
special provinces had increa.sed from less than 300 in 1,000,000 in 1878 up to 
6,000 in 1,000,000 in 1807. This class of students, it is well known, is a class of 
students that furnishes the most useful inventions and devices not only for mann- 
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factures but for the problems of city life that relate to the public lieaitn and the 
management of waterworks, gas works, the purifying of the slums, and such 
matters. 


I. Number of college students to each 
1,000,000 persona in the United States 
(excluding professional and technical 
students, but including post-graduate 
students); 


1872 . .')90 

1873.-. 740 

1874 .. 700 

1875 ... - 740 

1870 . ..- - ... . 720 

1877 .. 710 

1878 . 790 

1879 . 780 

1880 -.. .. -- 780 

1881 . 700 

1882-83 .- 740 

1883 81 . 750 

1884- 85 . 700 

1885- 80 . 700 

1880-87 . 710 

1887- 88 . 710 

1888- 89 . 750 

1889- 90 .. .- 880 

181KI-91 . 930 

1891- 92 . 1,020 

1892- 93 . 1,080 

1893- 94 . 1,140 

1891-95 . 1,190 

1895-iKl. 1,220 

1890- 97 . 1,210 


II. Tlio following table shows the num¬ 
ber of post-graduiite students in the 
universities and colleges of the Unit ed 
States each year for twenty-five years; 


1811-72 . .. . 198 

1872- 73 .. 219 

1873- 71 283 

1874- 75 . 309 


1875-78. S99 

1878-77 . 389 

1877- 78 . 414 

1878- 79 _ 405 

1879- 80 . 411 

1880- 81 . 400 

1882- 83 . 522 

1883- 84 . 778 

1884- 85 . 869 

1885- 80 . 935 

1886- 87 . 1,237 

1887- 88 . . 1,290 

1888- 89 __ 1,343 

1889- 90 . 1,717 

1890- 91 . 2,131 

1801-92 _ 2,490 

1892- 93 .... .. 2,851 

1893- 94 . 3,493 

1894- 95 . 3,999 

1895- 90 . 4,363 

1890-97 . 4,919 


III. Number of professional students to 
eacii 1.009,090 persons in tlie United 


States: 


1872 ... . 

280 

1870 . 

380 

1881 . 

440 

188,5-86 . 

450 

1890-91 . 

570 

189.V90. 

740 

IV. Students in scientific and tecdinioal 

courses in the United States; 


1«80-W) . . . 

14, m) 

18iK)-9l. 

is;586 

1891-92 . 

17,012 

l892-0:i .. - - 

20,329 

18!13-94. ... 

23; 2,54 

1894-95 .. . . 

24,055 

iwjrMK* . 

23, .598 


It is significant that the pooide of the United Stales as a wliole have increasing 
faitli in tlie higher education in ixilleges, that in t)j« sliort period of twenty-five 
years the number sent by the peojde to these institutions should have more than 
doubled in eacli iniliiou of inhabitants. 

Q. (By Mr, A. L. Hakbis.) Yon hiive in your department the statistiCB of 
present enrollment in different States, have youV Also by States, by divisions 
and States?—A. I give tlie tables bore showing the enrollment of puiiiis in the 
different States in secondary schools and higlier education, and the elementary 
and secondary together in a sejiarato table. 
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Studentu in public and private mnrmal eckooU and pi^lic and private high schools in 

JS9S-9S. 


State or Territory. 


1 


United States. 

North Atlantic Division . 
South Atlantic Division., 
South Central Division 
North Central Division 
Westeni I)ivi.sion. 

North Atlantic Division. 

Maine. 

New Hampshire. 

Vemjont. 

Maswachnstitts. 

Rhode Island. 

CounecluMit. 

New York. 

New Jersey. 

ronnsylvania. 

South AtUuKie Division; 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

District o{ (loluinhiu. 

Virginia . 

West Virginia. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida. 

South Central Division; 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 

Alabama. 

MiasJsslppi. 

Louisiana. 

Texas. 

Arkansas. 

Oklahoma. 

Indian Territory. 

Nort.h Central Division: 

Oliio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa. 

Missouri. 

North Dakota. 

South Dakota. 

Nebntfka. 

Kansas. 

W’estern Division: 

Montana. 

Wyoming. 

Colorado. 

New Mexico. 

Arizona. 

Utah. 

Nevada . 

Idaho. 

Washington. 

Oregon. 

California. 



Htudents in normal couracs. 

Secondary students. 

Public normal 
schools. 

Private normal 
schools. 

Ihiblic higli 
schools. 

Ih-ivate second¬ 
ary BCh(K)l8. 

Male. 

2 

11,M3 

Fe¬ 

male. 

A 

:R,2fi5 

Male. 

11.829 

Fe¬ 

male. 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 

MaU:. 

?<•- 

mah'. 


5 

11,743 

0 

197,127 

7 

279,100 

» 

61,9(10 

B 

51,938 


4,*24*2 

13,472 

445 

1,790 

(kl,r>30 

87,147 

20,797 

18,628 


1,032 

2,702 

.581 

1,000 

10.278 

16.40(? 

8,946 

8,7:58 


1,157 

2.115 

2.350 

1.799 

14,080 

20,96*2 

10,336 

10,001 


4, MO 


8.13S» 

6,087 

98,091 

140,370 

9,087 

10,953 


772 

2,9:il 

:m 

467 

9,912 

16, •22.') 

2,130 

3,118 


02 

oos 

18 

‘22 

3,870 

4,973 

1,193 

1,388 









885 



22 r> 



1,»>7 







0 

JMl 

11,811 

19,58.1 

3.018 

2,630 


0 

172 




1,988 

2.M 












1.1^ 

t.735 

lOi 

1.290 

•22/2«‘. 

•2K;62I 

5.040 

5,H12 


7H 






1,930 

1,560 


2 ,H22 

I.HOI 

:ri5 

:U9 

11,227 

18;212 


•I.W9 



25 








l:t 


:ui 

43 

1,™ 

2,270 

874 

l.JUl 


14 

160 

0 

43 

1.2M 

2,002 

230 

fi07 


tw 

240 

124 

•213 

1,684 

2,:«2 

1,076 

1,035 


542 

Kiy 

109 

110 

m 

1,190 

236 



nri 

(w3 

IIK 

218 

410 

527 

3,187 

2,402 


0 

177 

41 

58 

1.5(i7 

2,3(* 

779 

575 


220 

MO 

81 

193 

2,246 

3,321 

1,828 

1,807 


•i:$ 

75 

09 

rs*. 

380 

(’.23 

18 

132 


171 

211 

471 

2 (W 

•2,3;i0 

3,090 

1,606 

1,512 


210 

3tM 

017 

r^f) 

•2.240 

3,088 

2,816 

‘2,089 


200 

527 

:M9 

213 

1,294 

1,772 

1,312 

1,0,V2 


04 

yo 

:KMi 

2 ik) 

1.65.3 

2,213 

i,120 

1,101 


on 

37y 



584 

1,241 

631 

0 ?J 


175 

MH 

305 

•2(W 

5,1-27 

7,818 

1,980 

2,038 


40 

2 i; 

24» 

•216 

1,‘203 

1,549 

777 

075 


111 













02 


‘207 



12 

■wr. 

•2.795 

1,309 

18, f>87 

‘24,281 

1.05;i 

1,616 


430 

743 

2,102 

1,<H18 

10,047 

14,821 

922 

1,212 


404 

i,:i04 

549 

744 

14,573 

22,640 

1.467 

1,904 


207 

W2 

•210 

314 

11,674 

I6,r.?2 

309 

K23 


77« 

1,961 

52 

27 

7,500 

9,982 

880 

.633 


437 

1.098 

34 

21 

4,802 

7,002 

702 

718 


515 

1,682 

1.270 

1,291 

11,193 

10.200 

908 

990 


02 ‘J 

971 

01, 

M 

7,723 

11,801 

•2,484 

2,186 


104 

•274 

•26 

10 

405 

.■»yy 

20 

48 


167 

411 

31 

27 

788 

1,083 

101 

HO 


175 

482 

069 

9*23 

5,394 

8,198 

202 

416 


420 

1,002 

275 

329 

6,279 

8,279 

423 

404 




















40 

•274 

64 

182 

2,242 

3,-216 

63 

87 



•25 









120 

1 

65 





85 

72 

241 

203 

806 

576 

01 s' 

480 






100 

‘263 













09 

253 

■ 







214 









2,1 

1,628 

» 

22 

4,695 

7;023 

745 

1,4,34 
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Whole number of studenta receiving higher education {including students in under¬ 
graduate and graduate ^.partmmts of universities and colleges, colleges fco' 
T<507m'u, schools of technology, and in professional schools and departments) in 
jm-Oi). 


UnivoTsitios 
an<l coUegt^ 3 
for xnoti and 
for >«)th Hoxes. 


iitato or Territory. 


United States. 

North Atlantic Dlvinion 
South Atlantic Divinioii 
South Central Division 
North Central Division. 
WoHtern Division. 


North Atlantic Division 

Maine. 

New llauipshiro.... 

Vcrmfmt.. 

Ma«siichU'-cUH. 

Itbodo island. 

C(mnc<*{ifut.. 

New York . 

Now Jersey . 

rcnn-ylvunia. 

Bon tU A i Ian tl<5 J')i vision; 

Ih'Inwaro. 

Maryland. 

I >i«trici oft Jolura i lia 

VifKinift. 

West Viremia. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina .. .. 

(toorffia. 

Florida. 

Sonth Cent ral Division: 

Kentucky. 

Tonnesaee. 

Alabama. 

MisalHMippi. 

Loui:-iana. 

Texas. 

Arkansa.s .. 

Oklahoma.. 

Indian Terj-nory 
N orth t leiiti’al Di \' isioii: 

Ohio. 

Indiana .. 

IlUnois . . 

Michigan .. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesola. 

Iowa. 

Minsnuri. 

North Dakota. 

Sonth Dakota . 

Nebraska. 

Kansas. 

Western Division: 

Montana. 

Wyoming. 

Colorado. . . 

New Mexico. 

Ari'/ona. 

Utah. 

Nevada. 

Idaho . 

Washington. 

Oregon . 

California, .. - 


‘£i,Xyi 

\W,W 


HH 

CU 

m 

4,2:iK 

7flt> 

A.iWl 

1.471 

101 

I,0k7 

iUO 

1,112 

2 H1 

1,3:* 

683 

1,000 

17« 

i.isi 

l,7k8 

773 

34k 

<134 

1.225 

'Ml 

24 

1.5 

3. *17 
1.H72 

4, ftW 
1.4'.^! 
1.775 
l.ilHl 
1.75-i 
1,755 

75 

12 « 

\m 

1,210 

47 

35 

354 

13 

fj3 

tl3 

90 

45 

3H4 

SS5 

2.316 


18.848 

2,044 

901 

2.5:t4 

10,501 

2,27H 


ID 

424 

2IH 

no 

im 

0 

915 


l:J7 

150 

37 

158 

154 

87 

175 

116 

281 

864 

223 

31 

zri 

559 

254 

14 

10 

1,873 

752 

2,:i56 

H84 

5H0 

767 

975 

762 

62 

87 


CoUegoft for women— 
Division A. 

Colleges for women— i 
Division B. 

Schools of 
technology 

Professional 
Hcht)olK and 
departments 
(law. medi¬ 
cine, and the¬ 
ology). 

Total num¬ 
ber of stu¬ 
dents in 
higher edu¬ 
cation. 

a; 

'a 

a 

A 

*3 

S 

9 

I 

n 

42.154 

a 

01 

1.7.59 

6 

Di».aw 

9 I 

13 

a 

4) 

5. 

4.503 

lO.Sikl 

9,038 

1.339 

17,506 

4,(k8 

H13 

2,522 

232 

13,129 

523 

38,005 

8,260 

m 

4.;{74 

1,716 

14 

5.520 

120 

13,031 

5.971 


4.389 

829 

57 

5.053 

42 

12,312 

7,032 

51 

1.240 

3,06;( 

(W2 

17,100 

918 

39,896 

3,401 

22 

31 

809 

‘.m 

1.340 

160 

6,815 

2,841 


3:1 


~ ■■ ■ 

255 


1,069 

226 



lUl 

9 

131 

b 

848 

9 





210 

0 

552 

114 

2.595 

125 

i.nx) 

47 

2,3)59 

i:i3 

8.107 

3.324 



H4 

m 


0 

842 

240 




24 

478 

7 

2.K65 

147 

I.iRW 

127 

420 

100 

5,437 

218 

11.844 

2,2.B 


0 

354 

10 

473 

0 

2,298 

16 


r»22 



3,724 

160 

9. .580 

1.0.51 






. 

101 

7 

27<1 

:r>7 

287 

0 

i.mi 

09 

.3.286 

829 





1.2)55 

42 

1,881 

192 

liN> 

H'ii 

.501 

0 

1.0.55 

0 

2.728 

1,066 


10 



i;n 


422 

170 



204 

14 

:{7H 

(1 

1.970 

1,000 


l.ilOO 

:i7l 

0 

155 

3 

1.21)0 

1.136 


1,280 

2:J2 

0 

625 

4 

j.nsr 

1,459 







178 

no 


8.5!) 



1.242 

10 

2.425 

1,150 


1.180 



2.:i44 

ir> 

t.lIB 

2,059 


010 

2H9 

19 

315 

3 

1,386 

860 


1,(182 

208 

10 

(52 

0 

018 

1,123 


w 



183 

3 

1,117 

382 


.525 

356 

0 

4i53 

11 

2,034 

1,095 


.50 



154 

1 

495 

.306 



60 

28 



90 

42 







15 

10 


221 

250 

0 

2,423 

no 

6,009 

2,210 



743 

HI 

843 

35 

8,458 

876 

51 

129 

200 

0 

.5,K17 

425 

9, .375 

2,960 



552 

1« 

1.740 

84 

.3.793 

i.on 


:i2 



704 

3 

2.539 

621 


14 



1.220 

37 

2.601 

818 



493 

laj 

1,129 

70 

3,874 

1.173 


7KK 



a.crri 

79 

4,826 

1,619 







104 

72 




79 



381 

166 





430 

22 

1,347 

724 


65 

484 

277 

335 

41 

2,029 

1,089 



29 

17 



7P. 

68 






85 

24 



;tri6 

04 

32:1 

3:1 

1,CB3 

348 




21 



:49 

21 







53 

40 



92 

48 



184 

128 







06 

86 







45 

84 




63 



493 

263 



197 

141 

166 

27 

.588 

320 

22 

81 



867 

96 

3,178 

1,610 
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HEARINGS BEFORE THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


Tn^ml i mrnTTKmi Hhomng total number of pupils and siiulvnlH of all grades in ho(h public 
and ))rivate. sckooln and eidlcgcs, 1S08-90. 

Note.— Tho claMiflcation of StatoM inado nso of hi th<* followinp table In the same as that adopted 
bj- the Unit<id BtaUtH ccnsm. 


! 

Ihipils m-civing eie- 1 
meiitary instruction 

1 (primary Sind grain- 
1 inai grades). 

Pupils receiving 

1 secondary instruction 
! (iilgh-scljim! grade), a 

DIvIhIou. 

! 

Public. 

Priviile 

(hirgcD 

Ohthuiiled). 

\ I’lihlic, h 

1 

i’rivHb' (in 
prepamtory 
; schools, 
acodtunics, 
seminaries, 
etc.). 

] 


■i 

4 



ll,riR>,4S« 1 

j i.iffi.wj 

1 4SK, Mi) 



North Atlantic Division. 

u. 17().5-I;i 
2. limits 

! .'ioit.orio 
A\yi7 

1 117.172 


6i,f.7r. 

2-l.tlOl 

1 :d.r^r2 


i :!7jrii 

2i2.rj>r) 

; 27,727 



! AZ'u 170 
:n.rdu 

-ty. 

1 y.tni 


72i..rKsn ; 



SiiHli-nts uveuitiK lutrber htstnu’tion 


hivlsinii. 


1 


Unitcil States. 

North Atlatitie Ttivislofi 
Hoiith Atluutie lUvhion 
HotilliOetitral hivision , 
North (lojitml Division. 
We-stoni Diviaioti. 


Ill laiiversiUeK and 
eolloKi*s. r 


j In wlnHilsof meilieine, 
j law,and UusiUHry.< 


In normal si-hools.i/ 


Publii*. 

d 

ITl- ! 

VJitt*. 

Total 

, Pubiu* j 
^ •' I 

Pri¬ 

vate 

ToIhI. 

1 Public. 

1 

Pri¬ 

vate. 

Total. 

« 

7 

1 

K 

V 

10 

13 i 


in 

j'l4 

i 

7;:,2«l 

lo:i, 2 r.l 

i H,M() 

i 'HlJiiH 

r.r..];ii 1 

■11,HUS 

j 2:i,r)72 


5. inf>! 

' 27, tfiK 1 

1 ;(2.(;i-j I 

1 , 


i 17, IM 

17,711 

2,2:i7 

ly.oiy 

0,7(12 i 

i 10,2(10: 

1 i:i, 5Hi2 ' 

Ml 

: (>.0171 


i :s,794 

l.fiHl 


2.W.H ! 

: 11.4(11! 

i n, 2 iy 

l.ll« I 

1 4.740 1 

1 r», (sTs 

U 

■1,1.Vi 

7,127 

U.IKO i 

2l,(i<);( 1 

1 :ir.,27;ij 

•i.fiWi 1 

i 17. f)?' 

1 'Si, i;?s 

i Kt.tViT. 

U,H2(. 

cIl.IM 

1. Kfi 1 
1 

ti.oty 1 

7.i;.l 

77t 

l.lKill 

1 -2.1111 

! :5,7o:i 

1 

77r> 

4,17H 


Division. 


1 


'riu'United Stales..., 

North Atlantie TMvision ..! 
Soutii Atlantia Division 
South Uonlrnl Division ...I 
North Central Division ...i 
Western Division-1 


i Sinniiiiiry of 
j hlghertinolnd* 

! lug tiormal) 

1 iimtrnrlion. 

Smniimry of pupils by 
grade 

SuuMimry acconiing 
to control. 

(tnmd 

total. 

Public. 

Pri- 

vuf4‘. 

Klenu-n- Sccoml 
tary j ary. 

IliBlK-r. 

Publu'. 

Private. 


ir> 

]<» 

17 j IN 

ID 

ao 

‘^1 

'Z'i 

sn.so# 

H3.3I17 

i.'i,.'iri(i,37ii |(i.5r.,a!7 

2-2fi,7lK 

15,234, 135 

1,.503,927 

10,7;58,3(52 

! Zi. 120 
, H,3H7 
7,2:iN 
;«>,u7i 
H,.W2 

4(}.(i2.S 

17,7'.»H 

20,29(5 

53,491 

5,154 

3,97;i,59:i 20.'».2S7 
2,2 (H,:R«i i 5I,10K 
3.050.231 * r.H.(57:{ 
f>,H(i9,y7.5 ;292,f>l« 
755,123 1 ;r7,34l 

1 

2«, l.STj 
yy.Rti 
H9,5(»2 
!3,?3G 

3.(517.275 
2,151,239 
2,917. .501 
r),72r>,r.3i 
7(52, m 

(101, JWl 
130,719 
iys,‘)yo 
52(5, .524 
4(5,311 

4,2 IK. 02.S 
2,2Kl.ll.S,S 
3. in;, 101 
G,2{)2.05r, 
K09,2UU 


a Including imnils in prepamtory or mwleinie departments of higiier institution.^, ptiblic and pri¬ 
vate, and excluding eleincmtriry pupils, who are tdamsl in columns '2 and \i. A filassifioatlon of 
public and of private .secondary Htndenta, rw^eording to Ihechamcteroi' liie mslltiiLlonsin wliich tliey 
are found, is given In Ciiap. Xid. vol. ‘Z, fh*js»rt of Ctimmissicmer of Mdueation for I8yK-yy. 

6 This Is made up from the rotunisof lmhvi<lual high hcImkiN to tho Hurcau, and is somewhat (<h> 
small, as tiiero are many secondary pupils outride the completely organixed high schools whom there 
are no means of enumerating. 

cluoluding colleges for women, agricultural and rnwhuuical (hmd-grant) colleges, and scicntifi'i 
schools. Students in law, theological, and medical dciMrtmentR are excluded, being labuialcd hi 
columns 9-11. Students In academic and prcpanilorj'dejmrtineutH arc also excluded, being tabulated 
in columns 4 and 5. 

dMalnly State univewities and agrlciiUnral and mwlmincal coHegca. 
clncluuing schools of dentistry, pharmacy, and veterinary medicine. 

/Mainly in schwds or departments of medicine and law altacheii to Slate univenrftlefl. 
oNonprofessional pupils in normal schools are IncludiHl in columns 4 an<l 5. 

AThere are, in addition to this numl>cr. 2r*,3tW students taking nonnul connieH in unlvorsUics. col¬ 
leges, und public an<l private high .sidiools. 
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It will be seen that the total number of different pupils enrolled on the school 
registers of the public schools alone for 1898-99 is 15,138,716, the same being 204 
per cent of the total pmnlation. I have already given a table showing the com¬ 
parison of the United States with other countries in this matter of school enroll¬ 
ment as compared with the total population. 

Amount of production in the iSfafe o/jUossaclHMeffe.—Average for each inhab¬ 
itant per day on the basis of 1880 and compared with school enrollment.—The 
total production of the labor of the people of the United States for 1880 was about 
44 cents apiece per day tor each man, woman, and child; but the production of 
Massachusetts with its average of seven years of schooling for each inhabitant 
was nearly double that of the average for each inhabitant of the whole nation. 
I have made on different bases three estimates, using the d ata given by Col. C. D. 
Wright in his census of the State for 1885. Tlie lowest estimate gives 88 per cent 
more than the national average, the second 84 per cent, the third and best one 
exactly 100 per cent. The poiralation of Massachusetts is 4 per cent and its pro¬ 
duction is 8 per cent of tliat of the whole nation. Who that looks at modem 
productions of indu.stry and considei's how much of it is due to inachiuory, and 
considers further the (tependenco of machinery tor its management on alert and 
educate<l intelligence', can fail to see the relation of the schools of Massachusetts 
to its plKiUomenal production of the items of wealth. 

The virtue of jirndenco or productive industry insure.s the existeuce of other 
virtues, such as tempfranco and honesty. For the fact that the people of a State 
have arrived at the stage of political consc-ience that they attack not only the 
crime, but also its source, in such vice ns intemixsrance, implies an advance also 
in regard to ni.any virtues. And can not the wc!l-k(i)t schools claim a large share 
in producing these favorable moral conditions'f 

Q, (By Mr. A. L. Haukis.) You spoke a moment ago about the manual-training 
schools. Do you know how many colleges in the United States have a farm on 
which the students of agiicnltnre can loam the practical part of fanning along 
with the si'icntilic! part'f—A. 1 do not think that the agiiciUtural colleges, with 
their niodd farms, arc working exactly along the lino that you indicate. They 
are doing e.xcollcnt work in mathomatics and science; they aro studying agricul¬ 
ture, chemistry, and ac<iuiring general ability for investigating, but I do not 
thin k that they aro giving as much time as they ought to, or as much time as they 
will give to the so-i-allcd practical problems of agriculture in their own States. 
I think perhaps that t hey coidd do mure service by devoting more of their timeto 
a study of the methods used by the l>ost fanners in their States. There is the 
matter of preparing goods for market and marketing the same. It seems to me 
that a study of the methods employed by the most successful farmers would create 
in the minds of the agiicultural pupils an ideal standard us to the best methods in 
this respect. A study of the methods employed for improving crops and improv¬ 
ing the character of live sb aik, studying meanwhile the methods in actual use in 
tlie State, would produce fniitful icsulte. The inventory of the successful farmers 
and the host fanns, tho host methods and the greatest rosnlts, the study of the 
causes of these things, would ho very imiiitablo to the students of the agrioultural 
colleges and would certainly load to gr«it prugross in tho States. There is great 
difference lietwiien tho study of ehomistiy by means of a text-book and the same 
by means of a laboratory. Tliere is a great difference Iretween the study of the 
general theory of a spb.iwt and astudy of its application in one’s own neighborhood. 

Q. (By Mr. Piut.ui-s.) Speaking of higher education, have you any remarks to 
mriko in regard to teiualo education in tire hist twenty-five years?—A. Tho educa¬ 
tion of women in institutions of higher learning has Ireeu revolutionized in the 
past 25 years. Tho education of women in colleges has increased greatly the 
mimlwr of imtive minds who aro investigating all sorts of pnrhlems belonging to 
sociology. The following table will give some idea of this increase; 

IForaca college Htvdents in colleger and semiitaricfi for women and in coeducational 

colleges. 

[From repoTifl of Commlsrioiicr of Education.] 


1874.. . 

1875.. . 

1876.. . 

1877.. . 
1878 ... 

1879.. . 

1880.. . 
1881... 

1882- 83 

1883- 81 

1884- 85 

1885- 86 

1886- 87 


14,768 
12,807 
13,845 
15,333 
15,213 
14,274 
16,576 
16,783 
17,493 
19,326 
17,-439 


1887- 88. 

1888- 89. 

1889- 90. 

1890- 91. 

1891- 02. 

1892- 9:i- 

1893- 94. 
lRW-9f.. 

1895- 96. 

1896- 97. 

1897- 9H. 

1898- 99. 


16,648 

20,769 

20,948 

22,091 

28,381 

24,633 

28,230 

29,748 

82,234 

82,472 

84,040 

37,505 
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The higher education of women has tended to displace men in certain employ¬ 
ments. It is a matter of common observation that women are taking up their 
quota of clerkships. This displacement is nowhere more noticeable than in edu¬ 
cation, which now shows for 1887, out of a whole number of 408,833 teachers in the 
public schools of tlie country, only 82.6 xier cent of male teachers, 371,947 being 
women teachers. I have already considered above in many places the question 
of readjustment of vocation. What is the effect of putting one class of laborers 
out of employment? The laborers displaced seek other employments. If they 
are well educated they give themselves to the atu]nirement of some new skill in a 
higher employment than they had before. In fact, in a prosperous period of Imsi- 
ness, such as existed between 1880 and 1890, the higher grade.s of occupation 
increase and expand. Cajiital seeks investment and moves into the higher spheres 
of labor, and makes its draft on the population for the most skillful and versatile 
of the laborers to enter the new occnimtions. 

I give hero a list of occupations that I have prepared, showing the lower order 
which produces a supply for nec(!ssities, and second, a higher order of two kinds, 
the first of which produces means of luxury, and the second the means of pro¬ 
tection and culture. 


LM of m-Kiipations. 

I. The lower order—production of necessities. 

1. Procuring of raw materials. 

(a) Agiiculture aTid grazing. 

(ft) Hunting, fishing. 

(c) Mining (including la-troleum wells, etc.). 

2. Transportation. 

(a) Teaming. 

(h) Railroad. 

(c) Water transportation. 

8. Transformation of products. 

(а) Textile fabrics, cloth, and clothing. 

(б) Wood and metal work. 

(c) Leather. 

(<i) Misoellanoous. 

II. The higher order—production of means of luxury, of protection, and of 

culture. 

The vocations that provide: 

1. Means of luxury and creature comfort, including manufactures that require 

a higher order of educated technical skill. 

2. Means of protection, including— 

(a) Those who provide amusement and recreation. 

(h) Medical profession. 

(c) The legal profession. 

(d) Officials managing public works or public cliarities, also Govern¬ 

ment officials. 

(e) Insurance companies and the directive agents of companies formed 

for guarding the interests, general or special, of society as a whole, 
or of any particular jiart; of it—charitable associations, trade 
unions, ete. 

8. Instrumentalities of culture. 

(a) Moral and religions—churches, etc. 

(bj Intellectual and moral education—schools and libraries. 

(c) Esthetic—including all trades that produce ornaments on useful 

goods or that produce works of art in sculpture, TMiinting, music, 
poetry and litorai'y art, landscape gardening, etc, -, also all influences 
that cultivate tasto—the formation and care of art museums, etc, 

(d) The collection and diffusion of information, editing and printing of 

books and newspapers, telogiaph ojairatorB, etc. 

(c) Pursuit of science and the invention of devices useful in the arts. 

PRESENT INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS. 

Q. (By Mr. Faequhar.) Do you think the more the working classes are edu¬ 
cated and they begin to know their rights and privileges as members of the com¬ 
munity more discontent comes among the classes and more irritation between 
capital and labor?—A. I certainly think tliat the working class in proportion as it 
liecomes educated knows its rights and jmvileges as members of the community 
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and that more discontent is created and more irritation grows np between capital 
and labor. I think that the hatred of capital which prevails araonj; many indi¬ 
viduals of the laboring population is due to the fact that capital lias not undertaken 
efficiently the political education of the laboring class. If capital showed in a 
simple and clear manner how its employment in the community for the promotion 
of manufactures and commerce cheapens the cost of the necessities and of the 
luxuries to all consumers, and that it makes the employment of the wage-earner 
more constant, and if it showed that the invention of machinery thereby increases 
the amount of productions of all kinds that can be purchased by the consumers, 
and also that it has rendered poasiblc a change of vocations from the mere drudg¬ 
ery of producing raw materials or manufacturing coarse goods up to skilled indus¬ 
tries wherein the wage-earner doubles and trebles his wages, I think that a more 
healthful popular opinion vrith regard to (capital would come to exist in the minds 
of the workers. Capital owes it to itself to mak<‘ its iisefnlness to the whole peo¬ 
ple as plain as a lesson in elementary arithmetic. It ought to teach, for one thing, 
the great service to the community of combinations made bythatclassof persons 
known as captains of industry. The creation of a railroad system, thecementing 
of it in all its parts into one whole, the adojitionof very expensive rails, engines, 
and cars, the perfecdioii of sujiervision over the whole so that it can reduce the cost 
of transportation of freight from hi ccnt.s a mile i«!r ton to one-seventh of that, or 
one-half a cent a mile per ton, is a jmidigious benefit, showing its results in the 
enormous increase of value of farms in the Northwest, and, on the other hand, a 
corresponding decrease in thi' cost of the necessaries of life in the city populations 
of the Atlantic coast. The invention of one man may be so greatly productive 
in this matter of a saving to the community that hi; may have addl'd more than a 
billion of dollars io tlie wealth of the community while he has received one hun¬ 
dred millions for his own share. I iircsmnc that, as Mr. Faniuhar suggests, capi¬ 
tal in making its combinations often becomes careless of the condition of the 
workingman and flatters itself that it may ignore the jiublic opinion of the work- 
ingiuonof the United States. But capital certainly neglects its best interest when 
it conics fe) negliKit the cnlighleument of the lalmrer as to the actual function of 
large Imsiuess combinations in the improvement of the condition of the people. 

tj. Do you not think that the combination and concentration of capital still 
more aggravates this very feature of contention; that capital itself, wlien com- 
Ihned and coucentratiid, cares less for the condition of trie working man and is 
better able to command the service of the employee than it windd bo if controlled 
by a greater imnibcr of capitalists?—A. 1 would say that Heni-y Carey, of Phila¬ 
delphia, used to utter a very important truth in political economy when he .said 
that wo need more commerco and loss trade. The more you can eliminate the 
middleman hi commerce the more the producer gets for his raw material and the 
manuf.vcturer gets for his labor and tho less the consumer has to pay for the arti¬ 
cle in its final shape. A department store, for instance, by combining various 
lines of commerce, bringing them togetlier in one building, is able to perform 
ten times as many exchanges as can be performed by separate stores using the 
same number of clerks. Commerce takes ai-ticlcs from where they are less useful 
and brings them to jdaces where they are more useful. Largo surpluses of goods 
in each community are worth nothing to that community, and would go to waste 
unless they could ho transfciTcd to another community where they are needed. 
Carey made a very interesting diagram. From a given point (call it London, for 
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instance) us the apex, draw two lines, one rising above the horizontal and the 
other descending below it in tho same degree. The rising Imo represents the 
increased cost of manufactured products as we move away from citie.s and aj)- 
proach the verge of civilization. The lower line represents the falling price of 
raw material as we move toward the border land. As you go from the border 
land toward London, the central market of tho world, yon find your raw mate¬ 
rial increasing in value. On the other hand, you find tho manufactured product 
decreasing in price. \^en you reach tho central market of the world, yon find 
manufactured products at their cheapest and raw materials at their highest 
price. This is a very instructive diagram. 

Q. While latwr-saving machinery has cheapened immensely the cost of what 
you would call the com&rts of life—that is, clothing, etc.—^for the workin g n^ , 
hLi Jt ever cheapened the necessaries of life to the working man?—A. While 
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labor-Ravini' inachinory has (■lieai)em'(l immniscly the cost of a groat many 
mannfactnres and the imported artieleH of f<KxI and clothing, tor the work¬ 
ingman it has not cheapened the item of meat. Meat has continually iiKU-eased 
in value in the markets of the world for the luist thnse hundred years. This has 
been occasioned i)artly liy the enormous inci-ease in the comsumittion of meat by 
the people as a whole. But the other products of agrionlture have not increased 
BO much. The great staple grains,measured byaday's wages,have not increased. 
Wliile varieties of agricultural products that are brought from a distance—say 
from the tropical regions around the world to the markets of our great cities— 
have enormously decreased in price, so that the workingman has to pay liiglier 
for meat and alxmt the same for grain and very much less for his tea, coffee, 
spices, tropical fruits, etc. 

Q. Meat would be only one item. Is it not a ftmt, that in London. Paris, and 
New York, and the p-fiat center-s, that the jxior i>eople pay four, five, or six hundred 
per cent when buying at the small retail marts more than ordinarily they would 
nearerthe producing i)oint of thenecesa,arica of litc? Is notueiirly the whole of their 
earnings eaten up by profits of the middlemanV—A. 1 have no doubt that Mr. 
Farquhar is right in saying that the poor peojde in the cities pay five or six 
hundred per cent more for the articles of food bi'cause they buy it in small retail 
markets and pay the profits of a long serii'S of middlemen, while tlteir rich neigh¬ 
bors buy nearer, at wholesale jirices, .and jiay mnch h'ss for wliat they get. They 
pay a largo proportion of their whole earnings to the middlemen. I have alreiuly 
discussed the cheapening of imivisions by means of vast combinations of capital 
invested in railroads and the cjiri'yiug trade. Oneof tlie most intere.sting tables 
to study in order to understand this subject is a table showing the amounts of 
each of the several products in the markets of tlm world arranged in sneha 
manner as to show tlie actual amount of eiwh used by the community. It is in 
a small Isiok, a very valuable one, edited by Mr. Mnlimll, called The 'Hisbiry of 
Places. Ho shows, on jiago 117, that tho bread or the giain jirodnct of the world 
constitutes 2.5 per cent of the total expenses of the eommnnity. while meat is the 
next item, constituting barely 10 per cent. Iron and steel wares in the markets of 
tho world occupy the next place .andi'ost the conmmnity 7 jar cent, whili! daii'y 
Iiroducts cost 04 Tier cent, cotton goods less than 0 ist i-oiit.. All manner of wood 
products cost a little more than .5 per cent, while woolen goods and beer cost 
about the same amount—namely, each 4 per cent of the entire expenses—coal 3 J 
per cent and bather the same, potatoes almost Ot ]Hir cent, wine 2j per cent, 
spirits 2 4 per cent. For it is very important ttiat we should consider the propor¬ 
tion of the elements entering into consmnption in order to form a clear idea as to 
whether the cheapening of any one element of production has a great or a small 
effect on the whole. Tlie cost of mamifacturing has decreased and is decreasing 
continually hy the introdnotiou of steam, electricity,and improved machinery. 

Q. John Stuart Mill, in his latest Issik on politiial economy, says; " It is (pios- 
tionable if all the ineclianical inventions yet made have lightened the day'.s toil 
of any human being." Do yon believe that statement?—A. John Stuart Mill 
says that mechanical iuvontionB have not liglitened the day’s toil of any human 
being. This certainly is not in accordance witli f.aets. When I was a youth, 
for two years of my life, I worked in a cotton mill 14 limirs a day. The 14 hours 
TOrmitted in 1844 have been reduced .by l^slation to 11 hours or 10 hours per 
nay. Mr. Atkinson's little liook on the distribution of jiroducts is a valuable 
source of information on this isiint. Mr. Atkinson, as you know, is a manufac¬ 
turer, and presents the facts on this Bub,iect in a thoughtful and attractive man¬ 
ner. Moreover, tho amount received per day by each lalsirer in manufactures is 
mnch higher in tho day shortened to 10 or 11 hours than it was in tho day of 14 
hours. 

In order to answer intelligently the question brought forward by Mr. Farquhar, 
I think it is important to have in mind tho definition of civilization. Civiliza¬ 
tion has two important ob,iecta: The one is to place under the command of tho 
individual and the social whole the services of nature, and tho other function is the 
making available to each individual the lives of his fellow-men, so far as their 
experience is concerned and their observations uixin nature, their reflections upon 
the facts of nature, and their insight into the laws by which nature is mvemod. 
Not only this experience regarding nature, but the experience regardingthe human 
life, the laws which make social combinations possible, insights which underlie 
morality, religion, and the philosophical view of the world. Civilization evi¬ 
dently relates to a material side and to a spiritual side. If we compare John Stuart 
Mills's time with our own, we shall find an enormous advance in the command 
of the material world by machinery and the forces of steam and electricity, but 
we shaU find a much greater progress through the agency of the newspaper and 
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the hook, reaping for each person the results of the mental activity of all his 
fellow-men. It may ho that the men of the present time work as hard as the 
men of the last century, Imt every hour’s labor now produces from four to ten 
times as much result as each hour did tlien. Two hundred years ago the power 
of an individual citizen was very small in the way of i)articipating in the life 
and work of his follow-iucn; now it is coniiMiratively great. 

Q. (By A. L. Ha KRIS.) Then you think the condition of the workingman is 
better to-day than it was .'iO years agoV—A. The condition of the workingman is 
now far better than it was .'>() years ago, becianse ho can command more pnxlnc- 
tions that are uwifnl for his health and comfort than ho could tlien, and what is 
far liotter, he can share the observations and reflections of his fellow-men upon 
the problems of life. 


ORIMK AND PADPKUISM. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do yon believe that crime and pauperism are on the 
decrease in the United States instciul of on the iiKU'case?—A. Pauperism is on the 
deiu-caso in all the Shitcs which have a proiKu- division of labor between agricul¬ 
ture, manufacturc.s, and commerce. But the standard of poverty has been raised, 
and that class of persons who wer(! obliged to shift for themselves .’id years ago 
now receive more or h‘SK aid from the public. So it is with regard to crime; the 
ba.sis has changed somewhat; tonnerly the grosser kind of crimes were more fre- 
(jnent and little, account was taken of many crimes which now .are pur.sued with 
severity. Th(! list of crimes has betm inercasc^d by transfemng many offenses 
from the list of vic.cs tolerated by society, such ns drnnkenness, for example, over 
to tholistof ])uiiisliabl<!offcnsc3. To illustrate this I quote! the following sentences 
from a paper of nunc di‘.scribing this aiipsirentinc.reast! of (!rimo in Mass-achusetts: 

To thos(! who havi! ob,iccted to stsnilar education a.s tending to fill our jails 
with edu<!atcd criminals, the defenders of the schools have pointed significantly 
to the statistics of religiinis education among (uiminals which are beginning to 
he kept in a gi'cat. number of jails and prisons. For instance, in the Detroit jail 
in 2.T years there were repented out of 40,838 as having religions training, 

against 'J,!110 who had none. Of the religions influences, 1.’3 had been under 
Mormon training. Oil under Jewish, and the remaining 37,000 about equally under 
Protestants and llonuan (.'atholic training. 

In the Elmira Reformatory in 13 years thos(! reported as having no religions 
training were only 7 per cent"; with Hebrew training,.') per cent; with Protestant, 
43 jier cent; and witli Catholic, 4B])or cent. 

“ In the reports from 200 jails in the United States, with about 55,000 prisoners 
last year (1802), in reply to an inquiry made by the Bureau of Education, over 
one-half reported religious training of prisoners; 10,376 with none; 9,084 with 
Protestant; 163 with .TiiWish; 0,115 with Catholic training. 

I quote the.se facts to show how statistics may mislead a person who dt)es not 
consider the tiualitative as well as the iraantitative side. 

‘‘ It would be i)reposterous to think that the training of the church or the Sun¬ 
day school could tend towiu-d the production of criminals. The doctrine of 
self-sacrifice for others, the example of the Son of Hod who suffered, the perfect 
for the imperfect; no one can conceive a more powerful lesson to distrain the 
youth from a criminal e.ireer. The Jewish insttnetion in the Ten Commandments 
would produce rightecuisness instead ot crime. And yet the neophyte in statis- 
tie.s would say that the 92 i»>r cent of criminals in Detroit who have received 
religious instruction made a bad showing for religious education. But he would 
say this only because he is a neophyte and omitted his denominator, like the bad 
arithmeticians who have bt'cn decrying public education in the magazines and 
reviews and comparing numerators without a glance at their denominators. 

“ The religious statistics would read when the denominators are applied some¬ 
what as follows: The 92 per cent of criminals who have had some religious 
instruction have been furnished by the 98 or 99 per cent of the whole population 
who have been under religious instruction, while the 8 iier cent of criminals 
without previous religions teaching represent the 1 or 2 per cent of their class in 
Michigan. And none of the crimmals came there through religious teaching, 
l)ut hecanse tW neglected its counsels. 

“ The attack on school education as increasing the number of convicted crimi¬ 
nals—an increase proved by the returns from the different States—has brought 
forward a new phase of the question. 

“ Educators will remember the brilliant attack, led by Richard Grant White, 
some years ago, in the North American Review, and recently an article in the 
Popular Science Monthly, by Mr. Reece. These have been replied to; the former 
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by Dr. Philbriok, in the North American Review, and by Prof. B. F. Tweed, in a 
valuable pamphlet; that of Mr. Reece was well answered by Mr. H. H. Clayton, 
whoqnoted the interesting analy-sis of criminal records in Massachusetts published 
by Mr. David G. Torrey, in Lend a Hand, for January, 1890. 

“ Massachusetts, it was said, committed to its jails and prisons only 8,761 per¬ 
sons in 1850, while in 1885 it committed 36.65(, oi nearly three times as many. In 
1850, only 1 person to 111) inhabitants; in 1885,1 to73. This evidently demanded 
a qualitative inquiry! What crimes are on tlie increase! Mr. Torrey classified 
them, fu\st, under two heads, and found that the crimes against iierson and prop¬ 
erty were, on an average, from 1865 to 1870, 1 to 301 inhabitants, while from 1880 
to 1885 they were 1 to456, thus showing a decrease in serious crimes of 44 percent. 
The second heading was commitments for crimes against order and decency, and 
those hud increased largely. 

“ Investigating further into these crime.s against order and decency, Mi'. Torrey 
found that they were mostly ca.ses of dnmkenness. The commitments for dnink- 
ennesB in 1850 were only 3,341, while in 1885 they had risen to 18,701. The com¬ 
mitments for all other crimes than drunkenness in 18.50 amounted to 1 for 183 
inhabitants and in 1885 to only 1 for 344 inhabitants. The average from 18.50 to 
1865 was 1 to 174 iidiabitants, while tho aviTagi^ from 1870 to 1885 was 1 to 341 
inhabitants for otlier crimes than drunkenness. . 

“This showing completely turned the tables on that class of sonsational or emo¬ 
tional writers who deal with what Icall hysterical .statistics. Personand propiu’ty 
have become more safe in Massachusetts. Bet ween 1865 and 1885 commitnnmts 
for crimes against them decreased44 ja-r cent, allowing for incimseid' population. 
Tlio decroa.se was greatest in crimes against jiroperty, but there was a d(!c.ided 
decre;iac of crimes against i>er.sou. But whil<‘ person and prnixu'ty havt! become 
safer in 35 years, drunkenness is not nearly so safe; the i)ri.sous and jails are 
crowded with intemperate iKiojile, who were formerly allowed to go unmolested 
through the streets and country roads. 

“ The fact that porsou and proisirty have beisune more secure on tho whole is 
very significant, when we consider the fact that the numerous cities of Massachu¬ 
setts afford hiding places tor Imrglars who raid on the sniall villages of tho rural 
part of the Slate by night and escape to the city by railroad before morning. 
Any species of crinio that goes nnimuished tends to increase and to multiply crimi¬ 
nals. Hence, rural districts in the ricinity of the largo cities of tho Middle and 
Eastern States suffer more from this sjieoies of marauding than any other portion 
of the United States, not oven excepting the liorderlaiid. 

“Of the secular virtues, justice is iMU'tioularly ooncenied in tliis matter of 
crime. It has two phases, honesty and truth speaking, that are particularly cnl- 
tivatod in good schools. TeiiqieraiKsi is a virtue which the school helps to some 
extent. Fortitude is dovehqied by self-restraint in the school. Prudence or 
providence is the special virtue of thrift, and the school nurtures this by increa.s- 
ing intclligcucc and skill in productive industry.” 

Q. (ByA.L.HAKBis.) I would like to ask whether you have any data in your 
office which show the legal oourseof study in tho different jiarts of the States?—A. In 
regard to the question concsirning the coarse of study fixed for the comnioii schools 
in the several States, I would say that a tvimpilation of the school laws of the 
several States has been made and jmlilishcd in my annual rojinrt tor 1895, but I 
have not gathered tho information h'om these law's into a separate account of the 
course of study. The course of study includes, in nearly all the States, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, history of the United States, miscellaneous les¬ 
sons in natural science, and a course of lessons in hygiene, e.specially with refer¬ 
ence to intoxicating drinks. I publish from year to year a table showing the 
studies of all the secondary pupils, those in the high schools and in private acade¬ 
mies, showing how many are studying Latin, Greek, algebra, geometry. I will 
give a summary of the results for the past year in tho following table; 
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Students in (Mrlaiw studies in seaondary schools in ISRH-’M. 




In public high 
schools. 

. 

Tn private* hixh 
Kch(K)Is line 
aeiidemies. 


Studios. 

Number 

students. 

Per Rent 
to total 
number 
second¬ 
ary 

students. 

Number 

students. 

Percent 
to total 
number 
second¬ 
ary 

students. 

tutluiits in j 

2;W, 981 

r>o.;w 

51,714 
9,918 
24,106 

1 19,772 

49.80 


8.12 

9.55 


:i7,si7 

6G,70(> 

7.94 

23.16 


11.01 

19.04 

ft 1 1 


' 271,887 

57.09 

1 M, 171 

52.17 



i i:g,047 

27.9-1 

1 25,WiO 

24.71 

rrft » . . j - .. 1 

9,7r.O 
15, MM 
%.2i:5 

2.05 

i 5,212 

5.02 


33 

7,011 

6.75 


20.20 

19,612 

18.89 


39.975 

8.39 

10.1.57 

9.78 


115,591 

24.29 

22,071 

21.25 


19,248 

4.W 

6,347 

6.11 

. 


20.21 

2t;,9.5t 

i 25.95 

i'HwhnIoKy. 


ll.^W 

2.39 

7, MS 

7.07 


178,819 

37..V) 

34,040 

82.78 



41.7.* 

3ti, 656 

35.30 

IIisi.(»ry (other Uiun I 
f'ivies. 

I'nited . 

182, m 
l(H,t«7 

32 

21.97 

39,791 

l(.,r*f4> 

88.32 

16.95 


Q. {By Mr. PiiiLT.iPs.) I -wonld lie plea«e(l to hour yon on ro.— 

loij_iiiflnstnul leifisbitiou—wliicli hiis boon vaiKwl by Ma-jor Far^uhar 

.. ixi., A T.- .. 1-. * 1 ... lur "Mv Pnilliitk: 5W+tt rPltiiuT 


voinodial 

_incuistnHi loifisiaritm —which iut« umtn linnuu iTxu-jor Farriuhar anc. 

uysolfy -A. In reply to tin! (luostion hy Mr. PhillipR iw to remocliul loRislation, 
think that Kon('ral'<‘<luoatJ<.in is very imiiortant for tho jnassoH of the people, and 
wrhapK sufficient for theni: hut there Bhonld he enont;h induKtrial sobools to 
'Uahlo any person in the <a>nnnunity to loam all that u school can teach regarding 
hemain'iiKluatry of liis eoiunmnity. the rvorking in wood and iron, in market 
■•ardening, and such matters as tonn th(^ staples of industry. There are three 
dasscis of weaklings in ws-ioty—tho weakling in thritt, who produce..s pauTKinsmi 
lie weakliiijf in iiorjils, who is responsible for tlio production ot crime, and, tliiru, 
he weakling in intellect, who fills the asylums of the insane and foehle-nnnded. 
The weaklings of society need nurture more than they need justice. Justice 
mprisons them after tliey liaye hrokeii the lawsof the State. Nurture seeks them 
.111 esuecially while of school age, and gives them special training with a view to 
uake tlnmi useful instead of harmful to the community. The principle of tnyili- 
'atioii which comes to us from Rome makes eoinpetition the basis of iiulmdnal 
mccess in life This is a higher idea than conirauni.sm or socialism, hut it is not 
idapted to the weaklings of wxucty. The third class of weaklings need tho patn- 
irchal form of civilization; they must not be given so much freedom as the 
normal class of citizens; they must he taken m hand l)y schools and by special 
irganizatioiiB devoted to chanty. Tho Roman competitive system is good tor the 
highest development of the individuality of men, but it presupposes a basis of 
prtde of character, ambition, and fortitiiAe. Where there are only weaklings m 
Lift and morals (especially on tho side of self-indulgence) and ill intellect (the 
slums of great cities, for instance), the oimipetitivo systoin crushes rather than 

''ihave added a copy of tho school law's of the .seveml States) .coffified for the 
answer to the many questions which may anse regarffing the adaijtation of the 
school systems to their problems. It will be btoii that there is a wide difference 
between the sysUmi as it exists in one State and that as it exists in another. 

In answer to the second question (of Mr. Farquhar), I should say that the 
manual-training scliool. as it exists at present, is m an experimental stage. It is 
an important expeiiraent, but it has not solved all of the problems, nor has it 
shown ooudusively that the French and Belgian systems of special industn^ 
schools is not preferable, on the whole. Tho most obvious reason in behalf of the 
manual-training school as it exists is that this is an age of mactanery, and it is 
well to have each individual know something about woodwork and ironwork, and 
the art of cookery, for the sake of general intolllgence as regards the manage¬ 
ment of machines. For this, knowledge of machines is urefiiT every toy; and a 
knowledge of cooking is a knowledge which makes palatable and nntntaonB the 
raw material of food which is apt to be wasted in a C 9 mmunity where only a few 
of the women know how to make palatable and nutritious viands. 

AOTa-62 
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Washington, D. C., June !S4,1899. 

TESTIMOITT OF ME. A. C. TEUE, 

Director of the Offlee of ExperiineiU Stations, United States Department of 
Agrieuliure. 

The caiamission met at 11 a. m.. Second Vice-Chainnan Gardner presiding. 
Mr. A. C. True was sworn as a witness, and testified concerning agricultural 
experiment stations and colleges, ns follows: 

6. Eepresentativo Gardner.) Please state your name?—A. A. C. True. 

Q. Occupation?—A. f am director of the office of experiment stations, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

I might siiy that under the call which 1 received to come before the commission 
I have prepared myself to spmk esiiecially on topics which are included under 
Nos. 33 and 24 of the commission’s topical plan of inquiry on agriculture, tech¬ 
nical education in agriculture, and the agncultural experiment stations, and I 
shall have something to say on the adaptation of the public school to the needs of 
the agricultural people. I take it for gr.anted that as I proceed in my remarks 
members of the commission will put in (luestions wherever they desire special 
Infonnation, .and if I am able I will give it. 

Just a word as to my competency rs a witness on these subjects: The office of 
experiment stations, with which I have l)een connected in various capacities 
since its foundation, is a sort of clearing house for agricultural education and 
experimentation in this country and abroad. We receive there the reports and 
bulletins of all the agricultural colleges and experiment stations and from many 
foreign countries, and we make a business of reviewing all that literature for the 
puipose of knowing its contents and jiublishing as much as may bo of general 
advantage to our people in this country. Be.sides that, we have made, within 
recent years, personal visits to every part of the United States except our new 
island possessions, and also to many of the countries of Europe, I have been 
myself a number of times to all of the Stab's and Territories in the United 
States except Alaska, and I have also visited Europe for the purjxwe of studying 
questions relating to agi'icnltural education and experimentation. So that, in a 
general way, I think I am in a position to hsik at this matter broadly, and 1 hope 
I shall be able to bring out some information which will bo of use to the com¬ 
mission. 

First, let me call your attention to tlio fact that there has been within the last 
half century a great world-wide movement for the organization of technical 
education in agriculture and scientific rtsearch along agricultural lines. It is 
very important, 1 think, that our people should understand thatthe.work we are 
doing in this country is simply a part of what is being done the world over, and 
that the great commercial iiations, with which we are mure and more coming in 
competition, are every year increasing their efforts to perfect their system of 
agricultural education and investigation. 

The movement abroad, in some respects, has reached its highest perfection in 
France, Germany, and Belgium, whore agricultural education has been quite 
thoroughly organized, and includes schtsds of different gi'ades from the university 
down to the elementary school. And now such countries as Russia and Austr^la 
and Japan are developing quite complete systems of agiicullural investigation 
and education, and eveu in countries that wo have counted as among those that 
never move in progressive lines there is a movement in this direction. In Egypt 
there is at least one very well organized agricultural college, and in connection 
with it agricultural experiments are being carried on under competent direction. 
Recently the Sultan of Turkey has called on the Secretary of Agriculture to recom¬ 
mend some scientifically trained expert along amcultural lines who might advise 
him how to organize a^cultural wucation and experimentation in the Turldsh 
Empire. 

In this Une, as in other lines, we must always remember that we are meeting 
an ever-increasing tide of competition and that we can not afford to be behind 
the rest of the worid in any way in the organization and perfecting of our schemes 
for tecWcal education in agriculture and for scientific and practical experiment¬ 
ing in agricultural lines. 

Coming now to the United States, we may say i^enerAl that we have three 
agencies for agricultural education and research. We have the agricultural col¬ 
leges and schools, the agricultural experiment stations, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The United States Department of Amcultnre is, in 
the main, a great agricultural experiment station, worUng along Mth the higher 
lines of scientific research and more practical lines, and giving out a large amount 
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of information for the benefit of the people. 1 thought that very likely the oom- 
miesion would call before it some rejiresentative of that Department who would 
speak particularly of its work, so it is my purpose uot to say anything about it 
in detail to-day, but to confine myself to the system of agricultural education in 
this country and the agricultural experiment stations. 

Briefly speaking, our system of agricultural education includes agricultural 
colleges, agricultural sohools which are of a lower grade, the fanners’ institutes, 
various plans of university extension, ns it is now called, such as home reading 
circles and famers’ elulxs, which pursue courses of study under the more or less 
direct supervision of the agricultural colleges; and besides that we have a move¬ 
ment, now rapidly gathering head, for the introduction of nature study into the 
rural schools, somewhat after the same plan as has been introduced into the city 
schools, but with a choice of subjects more directly relating to agriculture. 

Speaking first of the ngi-icultural colleges, they are organized under what is 
known as the land grant act of 1862. This is an act whuih is very broad in its 
scope, and for that reason the system of institutione which have grown up under 
it includes a wide range of colleges and universities, and much misapprehension 
has arisen in the public mind regarding these institutions because they are loosely 
classed together in the public press and otherwise, oftentimiM, as agricultural 
colleges. Now, tlie fact is that in this coimtry we have only one purely agricul¬ 
tural college, and that is located in the State of Massachusetts, at Amherst. _ In 
27 States and Territories the colleges arc organized as agricultural and mechanical 
colleges, not always having exactly that name, hut they are colleges in which, 
along with agriculture, there are course's of instruction relating to the mechanical 
arts and other subjects like domestic science, and in many cases B<inio shorter 
courses, so that in these 27 Stetes you have institutions ranging all the way from 
those which have 2 or 3 courses of study to those which have 12 or 1.5 different 
courses of study. 

Q. (By Bepresentative Livinoston.) How do you class the Mississippi Col- 
legeV—A. The Mississipiii ('.(dlege is climsed as agricultural and met^hanical-—that 
is, it has courses iu agricull me and tm*chanic arts eB]>ecially. 

Then, in 20 States, these land-grant colleges are the State nnivorsities, in which 
there is a department or bcIuk)! of agriculture, but of course these State universi¬ 
ties take in every subject that comes within the scope of education, as far as their 
means will permit. In all these institutions we have different kinds of courses 
for agriculture—the rcgmlar 4 years’ college course, a shorter course, commonly 
of 2 years' duration, special courses, as in dairying, etc.—and there has been a 
great tendency, as far as the agricultural side of th(«e institutions is oonoemed, 
within the past few years towai-d specialization, both in the dividing up of the 
subject of agriculture into different branches which arc taught by different teach¬ 
ers, and in the offering of more special courses in diffenuit agricultural subjects; 
and this, 1 think, is strengthening the agricultural course and bringing it into line 
with the courses given in other subjects, and enabling it more fully to meet the 
needs of differoi\t classes of studente. . « , t,, 

You may bo interested in one or two of thes(! special lines of work. For 
instance, there is at the University of Wisconsin a special dairy school, which has 
already sent out about 800 trained butter and ch. cso makers, and has also taught 
between 1,000 and 2,000 young men butter making on the farm as distinguished 
from that in the creamery. Tliero is also at that institution a short course in agri¬ 
culture which this year had 100 studente in attendance. In this case they are 
working directly for the interests of the farm, as you will see by this statement 
which the dean of the college, Profe.ssor Henry, makes: , , 

“ We have found places on the farms this year for more than 50 young men, and 
20 more will probably find employment within the next week. These young men 
secure from to ^5 or $10 more per month because of their training with us,’’ 
Another instance of this special school work is in Louisiana, where a sclumlfor 
training sugar exports has been in operation for a number of years at Audubon 
Park New Orleans, in connection with the experiment station, and more recently 
at Baton Rouge, in connection with the State University, that has proved useful 
and is meeting with outside approval and with the support and financial assist¬ 
ance of the Sugar Planters’ Association. . „ - .i 

We have in this country, at present, land-grant colleges in all the States and 
Territories except Alaska; and in some of the States, especially in the South, there 
are separate institutions for the colored x>eople, so that the total number of such 
institutions, according to the statistics for 1898, collected by the ofnee of exwn- 
ment Btations, was 64, of which 61 mwntained courses in agriculture. They h^, 
in all, resources of funds, lands still unsold, farms, buildii^,appaTatTW, machin¬ 
ery, libraries, and miacellaneonB equipment to a total value of sometmog over 
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$53,500,000, and the income of these instltntions, derived from Li lo land^^ant act of 
1862, from the United States appropriation under the act of 1800, Ii oin State appro¬ 
priations, from fees, and from other sources made a total of a little over $6,000,000. 
The value of the additions which were made to the buildings and the equipment 
of these institutions in the single year lHi)8 is estimated to be $2,800,000, showing 
a large relative increase and indicating the strength which these institutions have 
in the public regard, because a large part of this money came from the State 
appropriations. 

The number of persons teaediing in these institutions was, in 1808, 3,011, and in 
the colleges of agriculture aud mechanical arts 1,733 in.stnictors were employed. 
The total number of students in these institutions in that year was reported to be 
31,6,58, aud, in the cour.sca of agriculture alone,4,181. 

Now. it would not do to moa.snre the Influence of these institutions on agricul¬ 
tural education and the imnnotion of the intelligence of our farmers, by the instruc¬ 
tion they give in exact fa(rts regarding this art; it will not do to .judge the influence of 
these colleges in that direction by the number of students in agriculture, because 
the.S(! institutions, as I .shall try ti) .slwiw you a little later, are in many ways going 
out beyond the clas.s room to exert a much wider influence on agricultural prog¬ 
ress in this country. But I think it is something that wo ought to note carefully 
as an encouraging feature that we have such a largi; number relatively of stu- 
dent.s who are actually pursuingcidlege conr.scs in agriculture, for we are thereliy, 
it seems to me, doing a great work in training tiie men who are to be the leaders 
in agricultnrai progress. Weave sending out every year a liody of tlioronghly 
trainwl young men along .igricultural lines wlio.se iniliienee, without any dnnbt, 
will he very gi'eat in promoting tlie progi'ess of agiuenlinre in this eonntry. 

Wo wiU cou.sidev ne.xt till'sehcKils of agrienlture of lower gi'ade than tlie col¬ 
leges, and here we shall find tliat we liave simjily the heginning of a movement. 
There is conneei,ed with t!ie University of Minnesota ti seliool of agrienlture of 
high-school grade, having a conrse of .study and a faculty organized separately 
from the college of agrienltnre in the university, and giving in.strnction of a dis¬ 
tinctively lower grade. This school, last yeai'. ve])orted an .athiidanee of 3'”) 
young men and .50 voung women. It is also affirmed by the managers of this 
school tliat nearly all of its gi'adnates retnnied txi farm homes, aud as one hraueli 
of tliat in.stitntion there is a dairy se.liool, which has in attendance about 100 
young men who have had some ]ii'eviona ex])erienee in hntter and clieese manu¬ 
facture, and who have come to g<’t a more U-chnieal knowledge of this Bnb,iect. 

A similar school has recently laien .started in the University of Nebraska and 
this year has an attendance of 60 boys, reported to iai directly from the farm 
and wiUi the intention of going hack to the farm, Tlie scfiools for colored 
piKiple, the Hampton Institute, in Virginia, and tlio Tuskegeo In.Htitute, in Ala¬ 
bama, under Booker T. Washington's wise management, of which we, have all 
heard so much, are developing agrienltural connses along these high school lines. 
Then we have a scliool under the Jewish auspices at Doylestown, Pa., endowed, 
as I understand it, by the Baron Hinseli fund to a eonsideralile extent, whieli has 
a farm sihool on the Europoan pattern, I should judge, though I have not had 
the privilege of visiting it. They take the boys to livo on tlie farm and instruct 
them in agriculture along practical lines. I also understand that the Miller 
Manual Training School, in Virginia, give.s some training in agriculture along 
thi.s line. This, as I have atatisl, is only a beginning. In iiiy judgmont, every 
year shows more conclusively that we neeil in this country to develop secondary 
schools for agriculture as they have been devehnied to a considerable extent in 
the leading countries of Europe. Now, there are two ways in which I think this 
may well lai done. I tliink we ought to have a nnmher of special schools after 
the plan of those schools in Minnesota and Nebraska. They might be be^n 
in connection with the land-grant colleges, but they ought to bo extended so 
as to have a numhor of them at different iKiints in different parts of the State. 
They can be run, of course, as secondary colleges at comparatively moderate cost 
and the expenses of the students can bo made smaller than in the colleges, and 
they would be nearer to the students' homes; but even if that should be done, 
I think that in addition wo should have the introduction of what I would call 


outline courses in the theory and practice of agriculture in the hiph schools in or 
near the rural communities. I do not think that our people outside of the cities 
fully understand that the cities are constantly developing their high schools along 
the lines of manual training and technical education, Washington, for exam¬ 
ple, we have a business high school as a separate institution, and we are going to 
have a manual-training high school. In many high schools in the smaller cities, 
we have courses wHcn directly relate to the various lines of business and indus¬ 
trial arts. Now, I think the same thing ought to he done for agriculture, and, 
in my judgment, it is a comparatively simple matter at least to make a begin- 
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of information for the benefit of the people. 1 thought that very likely the oom- 
miesion would call before it some rejiresentative of that Department who would 
speak particularly of its work, so it is my purpose uot to say anything about it 
in detail to-day, but to confine myself to the system of agricultural education in 
this country and the agricultural experiment stations. 

Briefly speaking, our system of agricultural education includes agricultural 
colleges, agricultural sohools which are of a lower grade, the fanners’ institutes, 
various plans of university extension, ns it is now called, such as home reading 
circles and famers’ elulxs, which pursue courses of study under the more or less 
direct supervision of the agricultural colleges; and besides that we have a move¬ 
ment, now rapidly gathering head, for the introduction of nature study into the 
rural schools, somewhat after the same plan as has been introduced into the city 
schools, but with a choice of subjects more directly relating to agriculture. 

Speaking first of the ngi-icultural colleges, they are organized under what is 
known as the land grant act of 1862. This is an act whuih is very broad in its 
scope, and for that reason the system of institutione which have grown up under 
it includes a wide range of colleges and universities, and much misapprehension 
has arisen in the public mind regarding these institutions because they are loosely 
classed together in the public press and otherwise, oftentimiM, as agricultural 
colleges. Now, tlie fact is that in this coimtry we have only one purely agricul¬ 
tural college, and that is located in the State of Massachusetts, at Amherst. _ In 
27 States and Territories the colleges arc organized as agricultural and mechanical 
colleges, not always having exactly that name, hut they are colleges in which, 
along with agriculture, there are course's of instruction relating to the mechanical 
arts and other subjects like domestic science, and in many cases B<inio shorter 
courses, so that in these 27 Stetes you have institutions ranging all the way from 
those which have 2 or 3 courses of study to those which have 12 or 1.5 different 
courses of study. 

Q. (By Bepresentative Livinoston.) How do you class the Mississippi Col- 
legeV—A. The Mississipiii ('.(dlege is climsed as agricultural and met^hanical-—that 
is, it has courses iu agricull me and tm*chanic arts eB]>ecially. 

Then, in 20 States, these land-grant colleges are the State nnivorsities, in which 
there is a department or bcIuk)! of agriculture, but of course these State universi¬ 
ties take in every subject that comes within the scope of education, as far as their 
means will permit. In all these institutions we have different kinds of courses 
for agriculture—the rcgmlar 4 years’ college course, a shorter course, commonly 
of 2 years' duration, special courses, as in dairying, etc.—and there has been a 
great tendency, as far as the agricultural side of th(«e institutions is oonoemed, 
within the past few years towai-d specialization, both in the dividing up of the 
subject of agriculture into different branches which arc taught by different teach¬ 
ers, and in the offering of more special courses in diffenuit agricultural subjects; 
and this, 1 think, is strengthening the agricultural course and bringing it into line 
with the courses given in other subjects, and enabling it more fully to meet the 
needs of differoi\t classes of studente. . « , t,, 

You may bo interested in one or two of thes(! special lines of work. For 
instance, there is at the University of Wisconsin a special dairy school, which has 
already sent out about 800 trained butter and ch. cso makers, and has also taught 
between 1,000 and 2,000 young men butter making on the farm as distinguished 
from that in the creamery. Tliero is also at that institution a short course in agri¬ 
culture which this year had 100 studente in attendance. In this case they are 
working directly for the interests of the farm, as you will see by this statement 
which the dean of the college, Profe.ssor Henry, makes: , , 

“ We have found places on the farms this year for more than 50 young men, and 
20 more will probably find employment within the next week. These young men 
secure from to ^5 or $10 more per month because of their training with us,’’ 
Another instance of this special school work is in Louisiana, where a sclumlfor 
training sugar exports has been in operation for a number of years at Audubon 
Park New Orleans, in connection with the experiment station, and more recently 
at Baton Rouge, in connection with the State University, that has proved useful 
and is meeting with outside approval and with the support and financial assist¬ 
ance of the Sugar Planters’ Association. . „ - .i 

We have in this country, at present, land-grant colleges in all the States and 
Territories except Alaska; and in some of the States, especially in the South, there 
are separate institutions for the colored x>eople, so that the total number of such 
institutions, according to the statistics for 1898, collected by the ofnee of exwn- 
ment Btations, was 64, of which 61 mwntained courses in agriculture. They h^, 
in all, resources of funds, lands still unsold, farms, buildii^,appaTatTW, machin¬ 
ery, libraries, and miacellaneonB equipment to a total value of sometmog over 
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In MaBsachusetts 125 iMtitntas are held, with an attendance of about 18,000 
farmers. 

In Minnesota 50 fanuer.s' institutes of 2 or 3 days each are held, with an attend¬ 
ance of from 300 to 1,000 people at each institute, and 15,000 copies of their 
annual report are distributed. 

. In Indiana an attendance is reported of over 25,000, an average number of 272 
persons in somewhat lass than 100 institutes. 

In Michigan institutes axe held in nearly every county and the total attendaniw 
is reported to reach about 120,000. 

In Pennsylvania some 200 instituto are held. 

In Ohio 235 institutes in 88 counties were held, with an attendance of about 
90,000. 

In New York some 250 institutes are held in a single year. 

Pass on, now, to consider briefly what may he called university extension work 
on behalf of the farmer, a part of which is included in what the colleges do for 
the farmers' institutes, as alreaily shown. 

We have an attempt in Pennsylvania and some other States to organize a regn- 
hvr course of home reading for fanners. The Pennsylvania State College was 
the first to do this in any thorough way,and its work may show what can Ixi 
done in this line. They havi? at present enrolled at the Pennsylvanfe State College 
between 400 and .500 persons who are ]Hii'suing these (bourses jit their own homes. 
A syllabus of the ctairse is sent out to each of these persons and they are recom¬ 
mended to reitd certain txioks and asked to wi'ile answers to nuestioms, and these 
answers as they como in,iu many instances, show a surfirising degree of pro¬ 
ficiency. That work is growing rapidly, and it has already taxed the resources 
of the college to carry it on. Besides this, we have at times had what may be 
called traveling schools—that is, instead of the ordinary institutes, we have the 
instructors in the collegt« and workers in the experiment stations going out and 
taking up some partituilar line of instruction for, say, 3 days, in a si)e(ual locality, 
so that those in attendance get a little more systematic survey of the subject 
than at the ordinary institute through addresses. This is just in its beginning 
in this (iountry, hut has been attempted abroad to a considerable extent. For 
example, in England a number of traveling schools for dairying are put in 
operation each season. A dairy outfit of the modern kind is taken along on the 
train and on the cart finally, and the teacher in charge not only makes an address, 
but he shows how these instruments or apparatus are to be worked, and helps the 
farmer in this way to got an idea of the more modern methods. 

Lastly, under the head of agricultural education, we will consider agriculture 
in the elementary schools. This has been undertaken insomeEuroiiean countries 
to quite an extent, hut the outcome is as yet problematical. The one great diffi¬ 
culty thus far, as in this country, lias been to find teachers who are properly 
trained for that kind of work, because it requires a mecial training and especial 
adaptability to succeed; and then the general demand for the introduction of new 
studies into the elementary schools lowing out of the general broadening of 
human knowledge makes it a very mfficult matter to determine how far any 
special subject like agriculture can lie safely and wisely introduced into the com¬ 
mon schools. In some cases it is done with considerable success abroad. I 
remember, for instance, going myself to a school in a little village in Belgium, 
where the teacher, as in Europe in such schools is almost universal, was a man, 
who was that day giving instruction on milk to children 12 and 14 years of age. 
He was doing it in good shape, and they were much interested, and trying to get 
out of it all they could. They told me he was a very unusual man. His whole 
soul was in his work. Ho was secretary of an agricultural club of the village, 
and he was frying to introduce a modem dairy, besides his onerous duties as 
general schoolmaster. He was ime out of a thousand. That shows that under 
some circumstances, at least, something cun be done in this line, but, generally 
speaking, I do not myself believe that the formal teaching of amculture can Iw 
introduced into the common schools, and that seems to me to be certainly true 
under the present condition of our common schools. 'WTiat wo need to do now is 
to reform our country schools along the modem hues of elementary instruction, 
just as we have the city schools, and wo shall be busy for some years to come in 
getting the common schools into as good condition along these lines as they 
ought to be. One thinjf which can be done, and which will have considerable 
bearing on agriculture, is to introduce into the common schools the teaching of 
nature, to use a phrase that is becoming common—that is, to have the teachers 
in these schools as a part of their regular work lead tho scholars to observe the 
natural objects and phenomena about them, and thus to get a start along the line 
of modem thought relating to science, and to see in an elementary way how this 
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of information for the benefit of the people. 1 thought that very likely the oom- 
miesion would call before it some rejiresentative of that Department who would 
speak particularly of its work, so it is my purpose uot to say anything about it 
in detail to-day, but to confine myself to the system of agricultural education in 
this country and the agricultural experiment stations. 

Briefly speaking, our system of agricultural education includes agricultural 
colleges, agricultural sohools which are of a lower grade, the fanners’ institutes, 
various plans of university extension, ns it is now called, such as home reading 
circles and famers’ elulxs, which pursue courses of study under the more or less 
direct supervision of the agricultural colleges; and besides that we have a move¬ 
ment, now rapidly gathering head, for the introduction of nature study into the 
rural schools, somewhat after the same plan as has been introduced into the city 
schools, but with a choice of subjects more directly relating to agriculture. 

Speaking first of the ngi-icultural colleges, they are organized under what is 
known as the land grant act of 1862. This is an act whuih is very broad in its 
scope, and for that reason the system of institutione which have grown up under 
it includes a wide range of colleges and universities, and much misapprehension 
has arisen in the public mind regarding these institutions because they are loosely 
classed together in the public press and otherwise, oftentimiM, as agricultural 
colleges. Now, tlie fact is that in this coimtry we have only one purely agricul¬ 
tural college, and that is located in the State of Massachusetts, at Amherst. _ In 
27 States and Territories the colleges arc organized as agricultural and mechanical 
colleges, not always having exactly that name, hut they are colleges in which, 
along with agriculture, there are course's of instruction relating to the mechanical 
arts and other subjects like domestic science, and in many cases B<inio shorter 
courses, so that in these 27 Stetes you have institutions ranging all the way from 
those which have 2 or 3 courses of study to those which have 12 or 1.5 different 
courses of study. 

Q. (By Bepresentative Livinoston.) How do you class the Mississippi Col- 
legeV—A. The Mississipiii ('.(dlege is climsed as agricultural and met^hanical-—that 
is, it has courses iu agricull me and tm*chanic arts eB]>ecially. 

Then, in 20 States, these land-grant colleges are the State nnivorsities, in which 
there is a department or bcIuk)! of agriculture, but of course these State universi¬ 
ties take in every subject that comes within the scope of education, as far as their 
means will permit. In all these institutions we have different kinds of courses 
for agriculture—the rcgmlar 4 years’ college course, a shorter course, commonly 
of 2 years' duration, special courses, as in dairying, etc.—and there has been a 
great tendency, as far as the agricultural side of th(«e institutions is oonoemed, 
within the past few years towai-d specialization, both in the dividing up of the 
subject of agriculture into different branches which arc taught by different teach¬ 
ers, and in the offering of more special courses in diffenuit agricultural subjects; 
and this, 1 think, is strengthening the agricultural course and bringing it into line 
with the courses given in other subjects, and enabling it more fully to meet the 
needs of differoi\t classes of studente. . « , t,, 

You may bo interested in one or two of thes(! special lines of work. For 
instance, there is at the University of Wisconsin a special dairy school, which has 
already sent out about 800 trained butter and ch. cso makers, and has also taught 
between 1,000 and 2,000 young men butter making on the farm as distinguished 
from that in the creamery. Tliero is also at that institution a short course in agri¬ 
culture which this year had 100 studente in attendance. In this case they are 
working directly for the interests of the farm, as you will see by this statement 
which the dean of the college, Profe.ssor Henry, makes: , , 

“ We have found places on the farms this year for more than 50 young men, and 
20 more will probably find employment within the next week. These young men 
secure from to ^5 or $10 more per month because of their training with us,’’ 
Another instance of this special school work is in Louisiana, where a sclumlfor 
training sugar exports has been in operation for a number of years at Audubon 
Park New Orleans, in connection with the experiment station, and more recently 
at Baton Rouge, in connection with the State University, that has proved useful 
and is meeting with outside approval and with the support and financial assist¬ 
ance of the Sugar Planters’ Association. . „ - .i 

We have in this country, at present, land-grant colleges in all the States and 
Territories except Alaska; and in some of the States, especially in the South, there 
are separate institutions for the colored x>eople, so that the total number of such 
institutions, according to the statistics for 1898, collected by the ofnee of exwn- 
ment Btations, was 64, of which 61 mwntained courses in agriculture. They h^, 
in all, resources of funds, lands still unsold, farms, buildii^,appaTatTW, machin¬ 
ery, libraries, and miacellaneonB equipment to a total value of sometmog over 
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of the State are so prominent. I have no douht in the high school in Des Moines 
there are quite a large number of students who have come from the rural schools 
to finish their education. It would then be very appropriate, in such a school as 
that, that an optional course should he formed in agriculture for the benefit of 
these students. They could do it without any considerable expense, because, as 
I said, they already have at least one teacher who is equipped along scientific 
lines, and if they got a teacher from some agricultural college he would know 
just as much science, and he would he able to give injitruction in agriculture 
besides. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquh ar. ) Will you please state the suKstance of the law of 1803, 
the land-grant act?—A. It is a law which granted euch State and Territory 30,000 
acres of land for eaoli Representative or Senator in Congress, the proceeds from 
the sale of which were to constitute a fund to lie held by the State and devoted to 
the maintenance of colhiges in wliich agricnlture and the mechanic arts would 
be taught, but in which other subjects, not even excluding the classics, might he 
taught. 

Q. Do you recollect which State first took advantage of the act?—A. I do not. 
Colleges have been organized in all the States and Territories which could take 
advantage of the act. 

Q. Before the act of 18(!3 how many States had what we call State agricultural 
colleges?—A. Only a very few. Tlie I'ollege of Michigan was the first college; 
established, I think, in ItK.'); Maryland had made some movi'Uient in that direc¬ 
tion; Pennsylvania likewise, and so in possibly 10 or 13 States there had been a 
movement. 

Q. In the early part of your discourse yon mentioned that Franca!, Germany, 
ancl Belgium had made great advance* in agricultural education; why do yon 
exccipt Great Britain?—A. (ireat Britain has lieen backward in tliat respect. She 
has no thoroughly organized agricultural cslncation or experimentation. There 
are a few agricultural colleges; and .she basin recent years given grants of money 
to a number of institutions, but there is no regular system. She is behind, but 
she is he^nning to wake up to see. as in regard to technical education generally, 
that this is one of the problems in England nowadays. 

Q. I suppose in Great Britain—if they have not organized systems of agricuUn- 
ral education, how do you account for the fact that the farmers are able to pay 
£3 to £.5 rental annually and get crops off that pay them? This is a practical 
view, independent of the educational featvircs, is it not?—A. I should say. in large 
measure, that is due to the market right at hand—at their doors. England has 
imported a very largeiiortion of her agricultural material of all sorts, but along 
lines which call for iutemsive farming, market gardening, iind, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, the raising of fine stock and industries which require a largo amount of 
practical skill, patienc;;, and systematic effort, her farmers have the advantage, 
though it is not certain how long they will retain that advantage. I should judge 
from what I read they do not feel secure in that position. 

Q. The point is this, you say that Great Britain lias not systematized its education 
in agriculture, and yet practically this result we know, that farmers raising cereals 
in Great Britain pay rent from $ I.5 to |25 per acre annually and make it pay. How 
does the British farmer team these scloiitific. principles?—A. lie has learned 
through long years of the nc'cessity for careful culture, and then he has taken 
advantage to a considerable extent. I would judge, of the information which has 
been given him through what has been done on the continent of Europe. You 
will find that the reports of tho experiment stations in France, Germany, and 
Belgium are being constantly translated and made available to the English farmer. 
Much valuable information has also been riven him by the experiment station 
at Rothamsted, in his own country, which has been at work over 60 years. 
But, on the other hand, in some things he has not been able to hold his own alto¬ 
gether. Th^armcfr in Denmark, who took up with the scientific side of dairying 
and with the thelp of his Government organized the business of dairying on a 
scientific basis, has been able to go into the English market with his butter and 
drive out, to a certain extent, the Englishman him.self. The Danisli butter, I 
understand, is rated higher than any other butter on the Englisli market. 

Q. And so with respect to Canadian cheese. I do not think the Canadians are 
very far advanced in agricultural education, but Canadian ohMse can sell in 
Liverpool and London markets against tho best Dunlop.—A. But in Canada there 
has been of recent years very systematic and thorough work in agricultural 
education and investigation. They have an admirable system. 

Q. I thought in Canada, on account of the sparseness of population, it would 
be difficult to bring education in among the Canadian farmers?-A. 1 do not mean 
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of information for the benefit of the people. 1 thought that very likely the oom- 
miesion would call before it some rejiresentative of that Department who would 
speak particularly of its work, so it is my purpose uot to say anything about it 
in detail to-day, but to confine myself to the system of agricultural education in 
this country and the agricultural experiment stations. 

Briefly speaking, our system of agricultural education includes agricultural 
colleges, agricultural sohools which are of a lower grade, the fanners’ institutes, 
various plans of university extension, ns it is now called, such as home reading 
circles and famers’ elulxs, which pursue courses of study under the more or less 
direct supervision of the agricultural colleges; and besides that we have a move¬ 
ment, now rapidly gathering head, for the introduction of nature study into the 
rural schools, somewhat after the same plan as has been introduced into the city 
schools, but with a choice of subjects more directly relating to agriculture. 

Speaking first of the ngi-icultural colleges, they are organized under what is 
known as the land grant act of 1862. This is an act whuih is very broad in its 
scope, and for that reason the system of institutione which have grown up under 
it inclnde,s a wide range of colleges and universities, and much misapprehension 
has arisen in the public mind regarding these institutions because they are loosely 
classed together in the public press and otherwise, oftentimiM, as agricultural 
colleges. Now, tlie fact is that in this coimtry we have only one purely agricul¬ 
tural college, and that is located in the State of Massachusetts, at Amherst. _ In 
27 StBte.s and Territories the colleges arc organized as agricultural and mechanical 
colleges, not always having exactly that name, hut they are colleges in which, 
along with agriculture, there are course's of instruction relating to the mechanical 
arts and other subjects like domestic science, and in many cases B<inio shorter 
courses, so that in these 27 Stetes you have institutions ranging all the way from 
those which have 2 or 3 courses of study to those which have 12 or 1.5 different 
courses of study. 

Q. (By Bepresentative Livinoston.) How do you class the Mississippi Col¬ 
lege?—A. The Mississipiii ('.(dlege is classed as agricultural and met^hanical—-that 
is, it has courses iu agricull me and tm*chanic arts eB]>ecially. 

Then, in 20 States, these land-grant colleges are the State nnivorsities, in which 
there is a department or sclus)! of agriculture, but of course these State universi¬ 
ties take in every subject that comes within the scope of education, as far as their 
means will permit. In all these institutions we have different kinds of courses 
for agriculture—the regmlar 4 years’ college course, a shorter course, commonly 
of 2 years' duration, special courses, as in dairying, etc.—and there has been a 
great tendency, as far as the agricultural side of th(«e institutions is concerned, 
within the past few years towai-d specialization, both in the dividing up of the 
subject of agriculture into different branches which arc taught by different teach¬ 
ers, and in the offering of more special courses in diffenuit agricultural subjects; 
and this, 1 think, is strengthening the agricultural course and bringing it into line 
with the courses given in other subjects, and enabling it more fully to meet the 
needs of differoi\t classes of studente. . « , t,, 

You may bo interested in one or two of thes(! spocial lines of work. For 
instance, there is at the University of Wisconsin a special dairy school, which has 
already sent out about 800 trained butter and ch. cso makers, and has also taught 
between 1,000 and 2,000 young men butter making on tlie farm as distinguished 
from that in the creamery. Tlicro is also at that institution a short course in agri¬ 
culture which this year had 100 students in attendance. In this case they are 
working directly for the interests of the farm, as you will see by this statement 
which the dean of the college, Profe.ssor Henry, makes: , , 

“ We have found places on the farms this year for more than 50 young men, and 
20 more will prohably find employment within the next week. These young men 
secure from ^ to ^5 or $10 more per month because of their training with us,’’ 
Another instance of this special school work is in Louisiana, where a sclumlfor 
training sugar exports has been in operation for a number of years at Audubon 
Park New Orleans, in connection with the experiment station, and more recently 
at Baton Rouge, in connection with the State University, that has proved useful 
and is meeting with outside approval and with the support and financial assist¬ 
ance of the Sugar Planters’ Association. . „ - .i 

We have in this country, at present, land-grant colleges in all the States and 
Territories except Alaska; and in some of the States, especially in the South, there 
are separate institutions for the colored people, so that the total number of such 
institutions, according to the statistics for 1898, collected by the office of expen- 
ment stations, was 54, of which 61 mmntained courses in agriculture. They h^, 
in all, resources of funds, lands stUl unsold, farms, buildings, apparatim, machin¬ 
ery, libraries, and miaoellaneons equipment to a total value of something over 
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It was my purpose, if there are no further questions, to take up now the agri¬ 
cultural experiment stations, about which I have not said anythinK material thus 
far. Experimenting along agricultural lines began in this country m a rejipilar w^ 
with the establishment of agricultural colleges, but it was only organized defi¬ 
nitely as an experiment-station movement just about 26 years ago, when the tot 
regularly organized experiment station was started in the State of Connecticut. 
About the same time a similar thing was done in California, and stations began to 
he formed here and there in other States, until in li)87 we had 17 experiment sta¬ 
tions in 14 different States. In that year Congress wssed what is known com¬ 
monly as the Hatch act, which gave to each State and Territory annually $15,000 
a year for the maintenance of an experiment station, which, as a rule, must be in 
connection with a land-grant college. The only exception is in those States 
which had State experiment stations organized Before the passage of this act. 
Now, these early stations were largely occupied in organizing the control of com¬ 
mercial fertilizers and demonstrating the necessity of the usefulness of basing the 
purchase of such fertilizers on the manufacturers’ guaranty of their chemical 
composition, but the stations maile also sufficient scientific investigations to indi¬ 
cate that with broadened facilities and resources they might render much more 
service to the agricnlturo of the country. The work of organizing new stations 
under the Hateh act was therefore taken up with enthusiasm, and^they were soon 
in oiieration in every State and Territory. The basis for this rapid development 
of experiment-station work hail been laid by the agi’icnltural colleges previously 
e.stablished under the land grant act of IHIW in most of tlie States and Terri¬ 
tories. As the Hatch act imide the stations departments of these colleges, it was 
couipavatively easy to find in their faculties men competent to undeitake agri¬ 
cultural investigations, while their buildings, scientific apparatus, and farms lur- 
uished a sufficient equipment to make it i>os.<able to begin experimental inquiries 
as soon as the funds for their maintenance were provided. The lines of work had 
already tieen marked out to a wnsiderable extent by kindred institutions in 
Europe, by our older stations, and by the United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, which already contained within itself a groat experiment station through the 
work of its different scientific divisions. The method of publishing accounts of 
agricultural investigations through widely distributed reports and bulletins con¬ 
taining the scientific and teclinicsu details of the work or concise smnmaries of its 
practical results had already been established. It was possible, therefore, for the 
stations organized under the Hatch act almost immediately to undertake useful 
investigations and to liegiu the publication of information based on systematic 
observations and (ixpoinments. 

During the past 10 years more than $10,000,000 has been expended in the main¬ 
tenance of the ex[)enraent stations in the United States. Of this sum about 
$7,000,000 came from the Fedeial Government and $3,000,000 from State sources. 
This seems, perhaps, a very large sum to exjiend for agricultural investigations, 
but it will not appear unduly so if we bear in mind that during the same period 
the United States produced agricultural products valued at ^0,000,000,0(X); in 
other words, we have spent $1 in the effort to improve our agriculture and 
increase the output for every ^,000 of product, which I think you will say is 
not a very large sum to expend in that way. 

The number of publications of these stations, including 3,000 bulletins and 600 
annual reports and exclusive of press bulletins, has reached 3,600. The bulletins 
of the stations are now regularly sent to more than 600,000 farmers, and it is esti¬ 
mated that about 5,000,000 copies of these publications are now annually disfaib- 
uted. This, I may say, is in addition to the distribution of between 8,000,000 and 
7,000,000 copies of documents from the Department of Agriculture. 

The experiment stations are conducting a wide range of scientific research in 
the laboratory and plant house and an equally large amount of practical experi¬ 
menting in the field, the orchard, stable, and dairy. Practically all the stations 
are keeping a record of meteorological data, while 9 are making spwial studies of 
problems relating to meteorological phenomena and climatic conditions. Twenty- 
four stations are at work nixm soil investigations, its geology, physics, and chem¬ 
istry, or conducting soil tests with fertilizers, or in other ways. Sixton stations 
are studying questions relating to drainage and seepage or to irrigation in the 
field or greenhouse, and with orchard, garden, or farm crops. Forty-eight sta¬ 
tions are making analyses of commercial and home-made fertilizers or are con¬ 
ducting field experiments with fertilizers. At least 17 stations either exercise a 
fertilizer control in their respective States or make analyses on which the control 
is based. All stations are studying the more important crops, either with regard 
to their composition, nutritive value, methods of manuring and cultivation, and 
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the best varieties adapted to individual localities, or with referenoe to systems of 
rotation. Thirty-six stations are investigating the comp^tion of feeding stuflfs 
and, in some instances, making digestion experiments. Thirty-seven stations are 
conducting feeding exiieriments for milk, beef, mutton, or pork, or are studying 
different methods of feeding. Twenty-five stations are investigating subjects re¬ 
lating to dairying, including the chemistry and bacteria of milk, creaming, butter 
making, or the construction and management of creameries. Fifty-two stations 
are doing chemical work and 87 are studying methods of analysis. Botanical 
studies occupy more or less of the attention of 37 stations, induding investiga¬ 
tions in systematic and physiological botany with special reference to the diseases 
of plants, testing of seeds with reference to their vitality and purity, classification 
of weeds, and methods for their enulication. Forty stations work to a greater or 
less extent in horticulture, testing varieties of vegetables and large and small 
fruits, and making studies in varietal improvement and synonymy. Several sta¬ 
tions have begun ojKiratione in forestry. Thirty-four stations investigate inju¬ 
rious insects with reference' to their restriction or destruction. Nineteen stations 
study animal diseasos and the methods for their prevention or cure. At least 5 
stations are engaged in beo culture and 7 in experiments with poultry. One or 
more stations have made investigations on miscellaneous subjeiits, such as the fol¬ 
lowing: Technology of wine and of olive oil, bleaching of nuts, preservation of 
fruits and vegetables, gasisins fermentation of canned goods, draft tests of farm 
implements, road-making exis'riments, cane, sorghum, and maple-sugar exiieri- 
meuts, oyster culture, etc-. 

That summary is, I think, enough to indicate something of the breadth on which 
our stations are organized. We may classify their duties roughly under 4 general 
heads: a, they take ])art in certain police duties such as are connected with the 
control of fertilizer inspection, of dairy jiroducts, etc.; h, thgy study the natural 
conditions and resources of the Stale by making something of a survey of the soil, 
of the plants, etc.; c, they conduct demonstration experiments in which they show 
how things, which have been worked out by science or through practical experi¬ 
ments can be adapted to local conditions: and then, finally, d, they conduct 
scientific investigations with reference to finding out new truths and new appli¬ 
cations of old pnnciples. The stations are now organized in all the States and 
Territories under this Hatch act of March 2,1887, and work has been begun in 
Alaska under the direct suiiervision of the Department of Agriculture through 
the office of experiment stations. We have a very successful experiment station 
in operation in the Hawaiian Islands under private auspices, but having for its 
director a man formerly connected with the Department of Agriculture and the 
Louisiana experiment station. 

Separate stations are supported in some of the States, so that the total num¬ 
ber of stations in the United States is .54, not counting branch .stations, of which 
there are a number. Of these, !>3 receive the appropriation provided for in the 
act of Congress alxive mentioned. Tho total income of these station’s for the 
fi^l year 1898 was a little over $1,200,000, of which $720,000 was given from 
the national Treasury; the remainder, nearly $500,000. came from State sources. 

Q. (By Senator Mali,ORY.) Is there any revenue at all from the experiment 
stations?—A. Yes; they get from their faims a small revenue. I have noted that 
the sales of farm products of the stations in 1898 in the United States amounted 
to $65,856.25. Of course we can not’experiment to make money, and can not 
expect to turn in much. 

In addition to this, the Office of Experiment Stations had an appropriation of 
$85,000 for its work last year, which included $5,000 for the Alaskan investiga¬ 
tion. The stations added to their equipment in 1898 buildings, libraries, apparatus, 
implements, live stock, etc., to the vmue of over $176,000. 

There were employed in 1898 069 persons in the work of administration and 
inquiry, divided as follows; 75 directors, 148 chemists, 71 agriculturists, 10 
experts in animal husbandry, 77 horticulturists, 29 farm foremen, 21 dairymen, 
.50 TOtanists, 46 etymologists, 26 veterinarians, 20 meteorologists, 11 biologists, 11 
physicists, 6 geologists, 19 mycologists and bacteriologists, 7 irrigation engineers, 
16 in charge of substations, 23 secretaries and treasurers, 10 librarians, 46 clerks. 
There are also 21 persons classified under the head of “ Misoellaneons,” including 
superintendents of gardens and buildings, apiarists, herdsmen, etc. 305 of the 
station officers do more or less teaching in the colleges with which the stations 
are connected. 

During 1898 the stations published 406 annual reports and bulletins. Besides 
regular reports and bulletins a number of the stations issued press bulletins, 
which were widely reproduced in the agricultural county papers. The mailing 
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lists of the stations now aggregate half a million names. Corre^ondence with 
farmers steadily increases and calls cm station officers for public addresses at 
institutes and other meetings of farmers are more numorons each year. The sta¬ 
tion officers continue to contribute many articles on special topics to agricultural 
and scientific journals. A number of books on agricultural subjects, written by 
station officers, hare been published during the last year. 

The individual stations are brought into intimate relations with each other and 
are made to constitute organic; imrts of a great national system of agricultural 
research tliroiigh two general agencies—the Assia-iationof American Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations and the Offi<;e of Expcriiueut Stations of the 
United States Department of Agi-iculture. 

The Association of Colleges and Stations holds annual meetings in different 
parts of the country, at which questions of general isdicy and management of the 
stations are discussed and pa])ers on sp(s-ial hqnes coimiKd.ed with the work of 
the statifaiB are read. The jiroeeedings of this association are pnbli.shed by the 
Department of Agriculture. The next meeting will he held at San Francises) on 
the .Ith of July, 1K()9. 

The Office of Experiment Stations, orgiiniztsi in October. ISSti, in the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, examines tlie work and expiuiditures of all the stations, 
publishes popular and technii-al smnniiiries of their investigation, collects jmd 
disseminates information regarding the work of similar institutions throughout 
the world, suggests lines of iiuiiiiry, aids in ciw>]ierative enterprises, and in gen¬ 
eral aims to assist the stations in developing and strengtheunig their work. Since 
its establishment this office has publisbtsl 111 volumes of the E.xperiineut Station 
Record, comprising over 1(10 numbers or 10,000 pag(*s, over 00 bulletins, about 40 
Farmers’ Bulletins, and a card index of Experiment Station Literature, aggre¬ 
gating some 18,000 cards. Nearly 1,000,000 co])ies of the publications of this office 
alone are distributed during one yeai’. 

The American experiment station as it c.xists to-day is the most complete and 
compreliensive system of agricultural resem'ch which the world ha.s ever known. 
Its publications reach farther and come home nioi o closely to great mass(‘s of our 
tanners than is the case in any other country. If any farmei- in the United Stales 
is not acciuainted with the latest infonnation which agricultural science has to 
give ffim regarding the means tor improving his art, it is because he has neglected 
CO avail himself of the public agencies created tor his benefit. 

I will speak now of some of the results of the station work under separate 
heads; 

As to what stations have done, to defend the tanner against fraud; The stations 
largely, especially those east of the Mis.siBaip]ii River, have been engaged in the 
investigation and insiKiction of commercial fertilizers under State laws. The fer¬ 
tilizer business involves millions of dollars and the stations have largely pre¬ 
vented the sale of fraudulent goods. In the State of New York alone, over UOO 
brands df fertilizers were examined during 1808 and even then the st,atiou did not 
get around with its work. In tlonnecticut, where the inspection has been very 
efficient, the business amounts to a million dollars in the year, while in Pennsyl¬ 
vania it is estmated it has reached .$4,000,000. 

Iffie stations have also done much to expose extravagant claims for fertilizers, 
showing the advantage of farm manures, cotton seed, etc., and instructing farm¬ 
ers how to mix their own fertilizers; and by testing the varieties of grain, vegeta¬ 
bles, fruits, etc., the stations have warned farmers against extravagant claims for 
new varieties. Other matters insjiected by the stations are nursery stock for fun¬ 
gus diseases and insect iiests; seeds, adulterated food, especially dairy products, 
butter increasers and preservatives,concentrated feeding stuffs; quack medicines 
for stock, e.specially hog-cholera remedies; they h.ave also exposed frauds in cream¬ 
ery construction and equipment and dairy apparatus. 

Then they have done much to remove obstacles to agricultural industries. A 
very large feature of this work has been the investigation of iiqurioiis in.sects and 
diseases of plants, the value of which is now very widely acknowledged; such 
important work as that on the rot of grapes, apple scab, San Jose scale, gypsy 
moth, potato rot, potato scab, smuts in wheat and other grains; of course the 
Department of Agriculture has shared in this as in many of these lines of work. 
It w hard to separate stations from the Department in such enterprises. By dis¬ 
covering an effective curd test the Wisconsin station has provided a means of 
detecting tainted or defective milk at cheese factories, a matter which has caused 
a loss of from $100,000 to $300,000 each summer in Wisconsin alone. 

The agi'icultural colleges and stations have been largely instrumental in secur¬ 
ing State laws for the inspection of fertilizers, nursery stock, dairy products. 
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Ealsifi(!rl foods, and feeding stuffs, creamery glassware, paris green, and for the 
suppression of plant diseases and injurious insects. They have also aided in the 
passage of laws establishing farmers’ institutes, fixing a milk standard, organiz¬ 
ing associations for the promotion of agriculture, quarantining animals for con¬ 
tagious diseases, sale of oleomargarine, the apportionment and measurement' of 
water for irrigation. State <aid for highway improvement, etc. 

Then they have aided in the development of existing methods, croiis, or indus¬ 
tries, in their .several States. I can only give you a few examples of the work 
done in this line. 

In Louisiana, by developing new methods in the sugarhouse, previous losses in 
sugar making were either reducwl or entirely removed, and by improving the 
cultivation of sugar cane and the selection of new varieties the industry has 
been considerably helped; and the Sugar Planters’ Association has recognized 
that by contributing to the support of the stations to a considerable extent. 

In (.lonnecticut the chemical studies and elaborate field experiments of the 
Connecticut State .station, in coojx'raliou with tobacco growers, have given very 
important results. The quality of the Connecticut wrapper-leaf tobacoo lias been 
decidedly improved and lieuco this tobacco commands higher prices than any 
Northern-grown wrapper Ic.if. 

In New York the anim.al industiy and dairying have heen improved by investi¬ 
gations made by the New York State station on ensilage, waste products of man¬ 
ufactures for feuding stuffs, processes of clns>s(^ manufacture, and elaborate tests 
of dairy .ireeds. 

In Missouri the investigations on tlii' draft of w.agons with broad tires have 
shown their advantage ui nearly all conditions. This seems to be a thing which 
the League of American Wheelmen have thought a good deal of. They published 
a large edition of tho station bulletin on the subject at their own expense. 

In New York also the station connected with the Cornell University lia.s made 
a very careful investigation on the care and preservation of faim manure and tho 
effects of careful tillage. 

The Connecticut Storrs station has Issm notable tor its studies on the nutri¬ 
tive value and digestibility of forage ci-ops; and it has carried on a large number 
of cooperative e.viieriments with lertili/.ers, aiso cooperative ex])eriments on tho 
effect of nitrogenous fisid materials on milk prisluction. 

Ohio, by some feeding experiments, semus to liave showm that much more stock 
friod ])cr acre can lie secured in Ohio from coni than from sugar beets, and they 
have also had a good deal to do with sliowing the superiority of shallow over 
doM) cultivatiiui of corn on Ohio soils. 

Tne Mississiiijii station has done a viu'y important work for the South on tho 
development of the growth of forage jdantsand the live-stock indnstries, along 
with winch went a demonstration of the value of cotton seed and products for 
stock. 

Of the stJitlons in the irrigated regions we liave an example in Utali, where 
important work luis Is’endoneiii inqiroving the methods ot tillage with medal 
referimce to the coiuservation of moisture, and by studies of aifidfa at different 
stages of growth, etc. 

In Vermont we liave speeial invtistigations on the chemistry and jiliyiSinlogy of 
sap flow as related to the. uiaplc-.siigar iiidnsti'y. 

In Californiti a largo amount, of work has heen <lonc in the distribution of seeds 
and plants of improved varieties, in lieliung the wine industry and tho olive 
industry iiy investigations on the raising of gi'iipe.s and olives, and in the making 
of wine and olive oil. , rr • 

In Oklahoma effective investigations have hemi made on the culture of Kafii 
com. 

In Rhode Island there have been importmit investigations on the feeding and 
breeding of ducks and geese. 

In Nebraska, tho station has luwl a gtsid deal to do with promoting the grow¬ 
ing of alfalfa and winter wheat insteiwl of siiring wheat, by whioh the State has 
got to be a large producer of wheat, raising some ,50,000,000 bushels in 1897. 
Its investigations of sulisoilmg in that region have been very important, and 
have resulted in iucreasiug the yield of com in some cases from 10 to30 bushels 
per acre. . 

In Arkansas, some pr;ictical experiments on economical methods of producing 
pork and beef in connex'.tion witli the raising of cotton, have been made with a 
special view to the improvement of the worn cotton soils. 

Lastly, we come to the higher work of the stations, which relates to the mew 
methods, crops, or industries introduced by the stations. There is time to give 
only a very few examples. 
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The 'WisconBin station has been instrumental in introducing a variety of 
barley known as the Manshury barley. This increased the average yield several 
bushels per acre in Wisconsin with a result worth millions of dollars annually to 
the State alone. This station and the Minnesota station have been largely instru¬ 
mental in introducing the growing of rape in these States, and it is now grown 
on thousands of farms to the advantage of t[ie fanner. The Wisconsin station 
was fortunate enough, after several other stations had made imperfect successes, 
to perfect a reliable milk tester—the Babcock milk tester—and that has very 
lately revolutionized the business of dairying in this country. 

The Pennsylvania station, and many other stations, have recently been engaged, 
as you doubtless know, in investimtions on sugar beets. This together with what 
work the Department of Agriculture has done, has shown definitely where good 
beets for sugar can be grown, so that we do not need to work on that problem 
any more. The question of manufacture now remains for other jieople, working 
along economic and commercial lines. 

The Maine station has shown that apples can be raised successfully in Aroos¬ 
took County, and uow thousands of barrels of apples arc shipped out of that 
county annually. 

Storrs station, in Connecticut, has made very important original investigations 
on problems connected with the nutrition of men and of animals, working out 
the apparatus and methods of expenmenting, which can now be adopted to exper¬ 
iments with all sorts of farm animals, and the Department of Agriculture has 
recently taken up that work in Pennsylvania, and we are going further than any¬ 
body in Europe has gone in studying certain problems connected witli the nutri¬ 
tion of men and doimotic animals. 

In Ohio a method of watering gi-eenhouses by subirrigatior has been originated, 
which it is claimed will largely increase the product and make the crops less sub¬ 
ject to disease. 

In Florida the introduction of the velvet bean seems to have been a great thing 
forthe State, resulting in the saving of thousands of dollars on fertilizers. It can 
also bo used as a forago crop. Individual orange growers say they save as much 
as $1,000 annually by the use of the bean. Caasava is a new crop, and seems to lie 
especially adapted to the sandy soil of Florida. One factory for the iiianiifaclure 
of starch from cassava has Inrai built, and it seems that starch tan be made (juite 
cheaply from this plant. 

The California station has been engaged in soil investigations, especially ob 
alkali lands, and these have been along linos not jireviously attempted, and a j^eat 
deal of information has been obtained, which has brought into agricultural use 
large tracts of land which before were thought to contain alkali in such propor¬ 
tions as to makn them useless. Tliis has been an important result.. 

Speaking of Kafir com, which was iiitroduceil into Kansas by the Department 
of Agriculture and taken up by the Kansas station, in 189H over a half million 
acres of this com wore grown on Kansas land, a value of about $0,000,000. 

(J. (By Representative GIardnkk ) Does it mature in Kansas all right?—A. I 
think so. I am speaking generally now; there may be localities where it will 
not. That is, of course, a dry-soil plant, and that is a great advantage for certain 
regions of Kansas. 

Let me speak briefly of a few hindranc.e8 which the stations have in their work, 
but from which, however, they are yearly esiaping more and more. There has 
been to a considerable extent a failure to understand the real purrose of the 
stations, and there has been disappointment that they have not undertaken, I 
might say, more fami ojtei'utions. It should he borne in mind all the time tjiat 
the act under which the stations are operating has been framed with reference to 
the needs primarily of ingtitutions where science is to lie used for the benefit of 
agriculture, so that the stations are to work, so to speak, from the scientific end 
to the practical, and not to cairy on fanning operations for the .sake of showing 
what good farming is, after the manner of the model farm or anything of that sort. 
Ignorance of this fact has often been coupled with a failure to appreciate the needs 
and requirements of scientific work on behalf of agriculture, so that many have 
supposed that the workers in such institutions could engage very largely in outside 
work, such as lecturing, teaching, etc. Now, if the stotions are to do their best 
work, the men engaged in them must give their time very fully to their investiga¬ 
tions and must be allowed to pursue these investigations according to the methods 
demanded by the investigations, and must not be hampered by outside duties; and 
a failure to appreciate that by the people and boards of management has often 
hindered their work. 

But there is a general hindrance due to ^litioal influence working too actively in 
the organization of these stations, and it is well that the people should understiuid 
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that and safegnard these instltntiong against it. In most of the States the board 
is appointed by the governor of the State, either with or withont the consent of 
the legislatnre, and these boards have such terms of office that the membership 
can be more or less shifted for political purposes, and it has been done too largely. 
Of course every one can see that this is not the field in -which political action is 
proper, safe, or wise. 

Now I want to say in that connection that I am not one of those who take a 
narrow -view of the field of political actmty. I think there is a -wide field where 
political influence may properly exert itself, but when it comes to the manage¬ 
ment of educational and scientffic institutions it is impossible for mo to see how 
we can have a good state of things until these institutions are completely rid of 
personal and political influences and considerations. 

Then thci-o have been, as a result of many causes, shifting policies in the man¬ 
agement of the.se institutions, so that the officers have changed too frequently, 
and that has been a great hindrance to efficient work. We must have men who 
will stick to the work of agricultural exirerimenting long enough to accomplish 
the best work. Another difficulty arises from a lack of proper organization of 
the stations; the different workers liave oftentimes been too independent of each 
other; at other times there has been too much meddling on the part of the board 
of management, who should confine their work to general matters. Then at the 
outset, and, to a considerable extent still, there is a lack of thoroughly trained 
men for this work. We are making this up every year, but that has been one of 
the difficulties. The haste for immediate results has been a considerable hin¬ 
drance. As soon a« the stations are established, fanners and others want some¬ 
thing to show at once. In most lines of experimenting with which I am familiar 
we can not determine much in 1 year or 2 years. It takes time, and if you hurry 
the thing too much you spoil it; and, connected with that, there has been a 
demand for too many kinds of work. The stations have a certain amount of 
money, and there arc all sorts of questions, a thousand problems in any State, 
and of course it is not -wise for any one station to take up more than a few and 
work them up thoroughly; but the demand for a little work hero and a little 
there has, in many cases, spread the work out too much. 

On the other hand, there are many hopeful indications looking to the strengthen¬ 
ing and improving of the work of thestatious. Ev(!ry year they have a better equip¬ 
ment and better trained men; they divide their work more thoroughly among spe¬ 
cialists and introduce new lines or work in that way. Then there is being made 
yearly a clearer distinction between the educational work which the college can 
properly do and the exiHuimental work which the station ought to do. Finally, we 
have in an increased measure the cordial support of Congress and State legislatures 
and the jieople. I think it is very remarkable how the appropriations for e:™ri- 
ment work have been made in Congress withont demurrers and how those of the 
State legislatures have been increased from year to year, evidently -with the back¬ 
ing and approbation of the people; and there are many evidences that farmers 
and people generally approve the work of these stations. 

Now, if I may he allowed to snm up in a few words the general results of the 
movement in this counti-y for agricnltural education and research, I would say 
first, that it has givon us a body of trainwl leaders and experts, so that we are 
prepared as we have never been before for advanced work along these lines; 
secondly, wo have an hp-to-date Ameri(;an literature on American agriculture the 
like of which has never been seen. Reference has been made to the work done 
in England, and it is only a few years since we were compelled in this country to 
depend very largely on English works on agriculture for our agricultural litera¬ 
ture. This was unfortunate in many ways; but now we have a literature of our 
own which is up to the times and from an American standpoint. Asa part of 
this some 60 books have been published within the past few years whose authors 
are college and station men. Thirdly, there has been a free distribution of a vast 
amount of accurate and nsefnl information. When you have made all the allow¬ 
ance that yon can fairly make for crudity and misinformation which the ^tion 
and Department publications may from time to time contain, you can still say 
that a very large amount of accurate and valuable information has been dissemi¬ 
nated, and this has been more thoroughly done in the United States than it has 
been in any other country. This is a special feature of the work which our for¬ 
eign friends comment upon when they come to have a knowledge of it. In the 
fourth place, I think we may fairly claim that the colleges and stations have 
been an important factor in breaking down the tr^tioual opinion that agricul¬ 
ture is of necessity a nonprogressive art, and this is a work the efliects of which 
•will accnm-ulate as the years go by. Fifth and lastly, they have been an impor¬ 
tant factor in making the state of the ignorant, shiftless, and nonprogressive 
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fanner worse tlian it used to be. I think this work is also cumulative, because it 
is becoming clearer every year that if a man is to be successful in agriculture, as 
in other arts, he must be progressive and seek up-to-date information and ideas. 

Q. (By Senator Mallorv.) With reference to this movement of experiment 
stations, are any of these men airpointed by the United States Giovemment?—A. 
No. The experiment stations are State institutions, each underits local board. 

Q. (By Eepresentutive Gardner.) The distribution of the agricultural colleges 
over the country is shown in your statommt. Is it not?—A. Yes; generally. 

Q. Is there one in every State?—A. Yes; one in every State; at least each has 
a college in which agricidture is taught. 

Q. And an experiment station?—A. Yes. 


Boston, Mass., July 20 , 1 S 99 . 

TESTIMOITY OF MR. ELISHA WINTER, 

Joiirniiliiit, Bouton, Maim. 

At a meeting of the SulK'ommiasion on Manufactures and (Tcncral Business, 
held in Boston, Mass., on July 2(1, IHliil, (Ihairimin Sniytli pi’esiding, Mr. Elisha 
Winter appeared at. 4.(iu p. m. and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. S.uVTii.) What is your occupation, Mr, Winter?—A. Journalistand 
salesman. 

Q. If you have any st.atement t-omaketo the cmnniission we wouhl be glad to 
hear you.—A. I feel highly honored byyonrconrb'syand I will notimposc upon it 
to any great extent. I had a fcilk here this morning witli your chairman and other 
members,and I realize that niy position is very radical, amt I have toned it down 
to some extent, in respect to your judgment, :ind have tried to make it as conserva¬ 
tive as lean; but I do feel on the iiuegtionvei-y radically. I liave spent some years 
of study and observation, and have some I'onsiderable informaticn on the Bub,jeet 
of technical education for tlie American pc-ople. I have been all over the United 
States, and wherever I have been for the last few years I have beenlooldng at that 
subject very carefully with a view of applying technical education to every 
pursuit. 

The German Government, as you know, has done more in the way of applying 
technical education to every pui'suit than any other nation in the world. It is 
well known that they have ma<h) great lU’Ogress. It is admitted in th(! British Par¬ 
liament to-day that Germany is in danger of supplanting Gr(!at Britain on account 
of having so seriously devoted her time to technical education. In the German 
aiTiiy they train a man in everything, down to shoeing a horse: they give as much 
attention to one thing as another; they take a nmn and make the most of him; 
that is the German idea of the “Fatherland.” Ho gives himself, satisfied tliat the 
Goveimnent will make the most of him. I liave seen (Icrmans come to this coun¬ 
try from the ixjtato field and they surely suitjilant the avorage inunigrant that 
comes to this country. They are well educated and carefully trained, and they 
are developed as no other class of men I have h.ad an opportunity to study. 

I do not attribute it to the n.ationality entirely. I (Jo not attribute it to any 
other one thing than their superior edm^ation. My observation of the Gennan 
and the Frenchman, t<H), to some extait, is that their law has given them a 
superior system of education to ours. Wo have been doing grandly for the time 
we have been in existence, but have something to learn from Europe. I am a 
strong advocate of the nation-aided system of applying technology to every pur¬ 
suit. The State authority, as I look at it, is too liimted in regard to education. W (! 
hav(! no standard of education. Wo are now practically an imperialistic republic, 
and are taking on the character of an empire in our administration of subject 
rac((8. We are assuming new responsibilities and meeting new ijroblems. I 
maintain our standard of education needs to he clmngod to meet these new prob¬ 
lems. The United States must recognize this resismsibility and act. Napoleon 
Bonaparte was the first man to appreciate this id(sa of national responsibility on 
the subject of education. He found at the close of the French Revolution that 
men in the machine shops and in the department of artillery could do a thing them¬ 
selves but they could not teach another man to do it. He thought it was a mistake, 
and set to work and taught men todesign; taught them to sjieak with their hands 
as well as with their tongues, and then a man could make up a design and hand 
to another man, and that man could go and execute it. The German Govern- 
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mont at the time of the Franco-German war was a discordant combination of 
conservative provincial States, and as a resnlt of that great war they formed a 
great German Empire, and they imme<liately applied the enormous sum of money 
which they received from France in developmg their form of government, took up 
the educational system and through Ksmarck's policy made a great advance apd 
formed what is a magniflc-ent empire. It has been applied by other nations, and 
we are, in this country, making an application of technology; but ours is the only 
nation that does not recognize its responsibility as a nation in seeing that its 
people are educated, and I suppose it is on account of our form of government. 

Education was practically in the hands of the theologians and philosophers 
until early in the dawn of this century. Technology develoix^d first among the 
professions of law, theology, and meditdne. It is only within the last fifty years 
that it has reached commerce and the trades. In Franco, the university at Paris 
has a laboratory attached to every profe.s3or's chair. This nation needs such a 
university established at Washingtim by act of (longross. Of course we will 
never get it. Our federal form of govemnient is largely responsible for our 
having no national minister of education, and no national recognition of any 
national educational responsibility, exi-.ept in the case of the Indian, to which we 
probably must soon add the Fillipino and the Cuban. 

Is it not better and cheai«a’ to adoiit so much of Germany's standard as can be 
applied here, insto.Kl of having to send our yonng men to Genuany to finish their 
education? Is't our National Govemment I'ningtho Gennan ]irofc.sHor over here. 
As wo have had to imiiort skilled labor in other things why not import the skilled 
labor in educational institutions? 

At the time of tliocivil war wi; deimided u)K)n Russia's ideate givens the Massa- 
chu.setts Institute of Twlmology, and the Russian system to-d,ay is carried out in 
this country to a large extent. Wo have ai)propriated very much of their system 
of railroads, civil engineering, and milibiry schools; hut wo have not done much 
when we think of wliat Europe has dono for the ncieds of education. Europe 
oducate.s the intelligent few and neglects tho masses. We educate the masses and 
leave the intelligent few to g(>t their education from oither private endowment 
or hy going to Eurojic for it, where education is often obtained at the expense of 
patriotism. 

Technical education succiieds iiiEurojie laxiausethe government fumislies it. 
This (smut l y is bwslining more and more of an empire and le.ssand less of a repub¬ 
lic. Witli lids t ransformation in onr fonii of government wo must, of sheer neces¬ 
sity, change our theory of education. We need in our consular service, among 
our commercial travelers, and in onr prislnctive and distributive transactions a 
technical skill which no power but our National Government can furnish. 

.lames Bryce, in his American Commonwealth, gives this critical analysis of the 
public elementary scliool; “The public elementary scliool gives everybody the 
key of knowledge in making reuiling and writing familiar, hut it has no time to 
tell how to use the key.” And ho adds, “ That tiie education of the masses is a 
superficial knowledge, goes without saying.’’ 

In the United States the only class trained for their work are those in the pro- 
fessiouH, constituting but about 6 iier cent of the whole. Twenty per cent are 
classified as commercial, leaving 70 per cent as needing industrial and scientific 
training. The salaries paid in commercial and business pursuits average as fol¬ 
lows; 5 per cent at JS.OOO per annum; 13 per cent at $1,200 iier annum; 28 per 
cent at $1,000 per annum; 50 per cent at less than $1,000 per annum. So a very 
largo per cent of our population, through a lack of knowing how to do anything 
with their hands, have to take a very much decreased compensation. 

New England is being educated by 11,000 women teacliers, who can not and 
never should be held responsible for tho technical education of her industrial 
impulation. Ten per cent of them abandon tho profession every year for matri¬ 
mony, and show their good sense in so doing. They do well and faithfuUy the 
work they are selected to do. What is true of New England is true of other sec¬ 
tions of tho United States. 

The pressing lesson for America to learn is that continental Europe is paying 
more attention to her technical schools than she is to her standing armira. The 
manufacturers, especially in Genuany, need no uraiig to support technical edu¬ 
cation. As the director of the Philadelphia Textile School expresses it, “American 
manufacturers are in a state of commercial savagenr.” Germany feek that the 
world’s industrial supremacy is within her grasp. She applies technical educa¬ 
tion to every pursuit, and unless we follo'W her example I do not think we can 
supplant her as a commercial world power. 

Probably the most striking argument in favor of technical education is shown 
in the British statistioB from 1880 to 1860, diowing the enormous decrease in 
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crime, jnvenilo delinquents, and pauiKoism resulting from tlie application of tech¬ 
nical education. 

Tile native New Englander Ls Isscoming more and more a wealth distributer 
and loss and leas a wemth creator, because of a lack of technical education. The 
thrifty foreimer is supplanting the native population because ho can produce and 
create something, while the native New Englander is simply a distributer. 

Gonnany does not rely upon any abstract theory of either protection or free 
trade, but educates her citisens to a definite concrete purpose—commercial suprem¬ 
acy. The German hands his liberty over to his Government, calls it his father¬ 
land, and receives the be.st education the world iiriMluces to-day. 

New England is already the producer of indinstrial ruins. Her textile suprem¬ 
acy has departed and her native population is dying out. 

In closing this brief statement hero I want to say this in answer to some very 
practical ideas I got in the way of obiections from your committee as to what 
Congress can do. I have thought of several ways that will act as a stimulant to 
the adoption of a standard of education that will produce national men, men that 
can be used by the nation; for instance, in the consular seiwicc; and a new idea 
came to mo to-day: The nation should contribute a bonus that will stimulate the 
States and give power to the National Educational Association to in some way 
enforce its sy.stem of education. It is .a most admirable system of machinery, 
but it has no way to enforce its suggestions. • 

I was, some time ago, at (ho pnhlic-sch<«il coimnenci'uient at Pawtuckit, and 
listened to the vahrih-torian giviTig the imaginary career of that class. She was 
a scholarly, bright. New England young woman, but she did not put ono of that 
class into a sphere of life where they could prisluce a cent. They would be real- 
estate men, editors, doctors, lawyers—some profession, creating nothing; yet of 
that state the average oitiz('n is tlie richest ixtsou that walks the earth. 

Q. Did you ever think of the obligation the Government owes to the colored 
people—to provide manual training schools, and thus help those States tlmt are 
impoverished? Is it not the obligation of the General Government to help those 
State.? that are doingthat work?—A. It is. In Kansas they have excellent manual 
training schools for the negro—some of the finest that I have ever seen. 

Q. Book(!r Washington is on the right lino with reference to the sc.hools of the 
colored people?-A. Yes. You can use a man’s hands to educat e his brain .iust 
as effectively as you can the eye and tlio ear. 


Lowi.;i,i„ Mass., . hili / Jl , imu ). 

TESimONY OF MR. JAMES I. SMITH, 

Mnmh'r iif Umird of Trmteex, LoukU Textile Sclinol. 

At a meeting of the Sulicoinmission on Manufactures and General Business, 
held in Lowell. Mass., in the (Uty hall, July ‘dl, ItWK. Chairman Smytli presiding, 
Mr. James T. Smith appeared at 1(1 a. m., and, Iwiiig duly sworn, te.stifio(l concern¬ 
ing textile education as follows: 

Mr. Cuaikman and Gentlemen oe the Commission; The manual-training 
school is intended to be part of the public-school course, while the textile schocn 
has in view the application of science and ait to the textile industry. A man goes 
to the textile school to loam the textile business; ho goes to the inannal-training 
school to have his mind quickened and may be helped in the line of mechanics. It 
is expected the manual-training schools will eventually grow into trade schools; 
some authorities favor that, wliile others insist that the idea of learning a trade 
shall be kept entirely out of such schools. 

The textile school differs from tUo university in that science and art are taught 
with a view of commercial and industrial application, and not for the purpose of 
educating professional scientific men. That idea is kept in view. 

We have at the Lowell Textile School three, commonly speaking, science depart¬ 
ments—decorative art, general chemistry, and mechanics. The other departments 
are simply for the apjdication of those sciences, and with a good deal of physics. 
The decorative art department is for instruction in the fundamentals of all spwial- 
ties of decorative art, the fundamental principles of historic ornament, the con¬ 
ventionalizing of plant forms, color, etc. After the student has taken that 
course he specializes, and in our school he takes up textile designing: lt>Rt the 
same course of fundamental instmetion is necessary for book illustration, lithog¬ 
raphy, ornamental ironwork, or any otlier purely decorative branch of art. 
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The chemistry department is as thorough in general chemistry as that of any 
leading institution in the country. Wo have a fine equipment, and give a two 
years’ course in general chemistry. One can not he too good a chemist. It Is 
not difficult to understand what an immense value to the industries of Germany 
the invention of the Hermsdorff black has been. We have developed as godd a 
black at Lowell, but the value of the Hermsdorff dye not only depends on the chem¬ 
icals, but on the methods of manipulation. In shaping hosiery we use a frame on 
which it is blocked. In the Hermsdorff method that block is of copper, hollow, 
with many minute holes, and after the hosiery lias been dyed, the hnUiancy and 
peculiar feel of the hose is given hy the forcing of a little oil through the interstices 
into the fabric by steam. It is a very nice prixiess. It gives a brilliancy to the 
fiber, one of the principal reasons why the Hermsdorff dye became so celebrated. 

The third scientific department is the elements of mechanics, wliich we are 
developing. Three-fotirths of the textile bu.siiiess is mechanics, and it is very 
essential for a textile school tliat it should be thoroiighly gone into, and we have 
gentlemen who are thoroughly i^ducateil in inechanics who are rapidly develop- 
mg that department. The other departments are the manufacture of cotton, 
woolen, and worsted yarns, and weaving. 

The school sprang from tluKcondition of things; Lowell was the first city where 
the power loom was set up. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) what year was that?—A, In 1822 or 182ii. They came 
looking for power and found it in the Pawtmhet Falls, on the Merrimac, and 
there established themsidvi's. Textiles iiielndo nine-tenths of the indiistries of 
Lowell, mainly cotton, but we ha-ve grown until we are in all fibers almost. We 
have cotton, worste<l, jute, ramie, silk, iiiid linen flax. Spinning develops more 
rapidly in some other parts of the State. Wo are in elastic goods, mohairs, and 
carpets. Oneof the leading car])et<'ou<s‘rna of the United States is here. Wo are 
in elastic goods, suspenders, and webbings. Lowell is perhaps more broadly a 
textile city than iiuy other city in the Unitikl States, u.siiig the torni In its true 
ineaiimg—weaving. There were eaily established in Lowell certain standards of 
plain goods, and the character of the goods has Is'cn so maintained that they have 
a large eastern market in (Ihina and elsewhere, and tho trade-mark has become 
very valuable. As the South has developed capacity to manufacture cheaply, 
our mills have a tendency to go South and maimt'actiin; this class of goods there. 
This is practically an extension of the Lowell mills. 

The develoimient of the industry here hits been ti > higher and finer lines. This 
has l)een hastened hy tlie development of ttiXtilo manufacture in tho South in the 
coarser lines. Wo had to liavo higher skilled lalsn’, not only in weaving and spin¬ 
ning. Imt in mechanics. And hence tho textile school. 

Wo found abroad very complete sy.stoms of texlilo oducation. You understand 
how thoroughly Germany and England and others have developed the system. 
We found. perhaps, the most satisfactory facta and eonolusion.s in the report of John 
C. Monaghan, United Statesconsul at Chemnitz, .Saxony, published in theconsular 
reports for August, 1894—an article entitled "Tisjhnical and trade schools.” This 
is a labor of love with him, and lie is constantly re])orting to Mr. Emory's bureau. 
He is one of the most valuable men we'have abroad. There is hardly a copy of 
the consular reiKirtswitlumt something from his pen. Mr. Mason, of Berlin, and 
quite a iiumher of our other consuls luive turned their attention to this matter 
recently, and Mr. Emory's bureau has been of great value te us. 

Tho details as to our textile scIkmiI Mr. Crosby, our principal, can give you. 
Tbe school is now in rented quartei's, but we have looked up a lot for permanent 
buildings. Tbo foundation has been laid for a textile nmvei-sity. Oiirs is the 
pioneer scliool and the only ono on this continent devoted solely to textile educa¬ 
tion, though another will o^ieu this fall in cotton at New Bedford, while tho Phil¬ 
adelphia Industrial Art Institute has a department for textile education that is 
very successful, and something is being attempted in the South. The character 
of the industries of Lowell demands it. Wo could not limit ourselves to any 

^t'i8*2nportant that such a school os this should ho near tho mills. I do not 
know of any foreign school that has succeeded unless It was in the vicinity of the 
mills, and it is the custom to so locate them. 

■ Our Lowell corporations are practically Boston coiqjorations, Boston financed. 
Only about ono-mth of the stock is owned in Lowell. 

Q. What is the capital?—A. About $20,000,000, the actual capital stock, and 
steadily increasing. In case of themost of tmr mills tho stock has been verymuch 
scattered, and has been passed hy descent, and now thero are a great many families 
who are holders of stock. The statistics show that there are something over one- 
third as many stockholders as there are employees in the mills, the average hold¬ 
ing being about $3,000 per person. There are no bloated bondholders in our 
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crime, jnvenilo delinquents, and pauiKoism resulting from tlie application of tech¬ 
nical education. 

Tile native New Englander Ls Isscoming more and more a wealth distributer 
and loss and leas a wemth creator, because of a lack of technical education. The 
thrifty foreimer is supplanting the native population because ho can produce and 
create something, while the native New Englander is simply a distributer. 

Gonnany does not rely upon any abstract theory of either protection or free 
trade, but educates her citisens to a definite concrete purpose—commercial suprem¬ 
acy. The German hands his liberty over to his Government, calls it his father¬ 
land, and receives the be.st education the world iiriMluces to-day. 

New England is already the producer of indinstrial ruins. Her textile suprem¬ 
acy has departed and her native population is dying out. 

In closing this brief statement hero I want to say this in answer to some very 
practical ideas I got in the way of obiections from your committee as to what 
Congress can do. I have thought of several ways that will act as a stimulant to 
the adoption of a standard of education that will produce national men, men that 
can be used by the nation; for instance, in the consular seiwicc; and a new idea 
came to mo to-day: The nation should contribute a bonus that will stimulate the 
States and give power to the National Educational Association to in some way 
enforce its sy.stem of education. It is .a most admirable system of machinery, 
but it has no way to enforce its suggestions. • 

I was, some time ago, at (ho pnhlic-sch<«il coimnenci'uient at Pawtuckit, and 
listened to the vahrih-torian giviTig the imaginary career of that class. She was 
a scholarly, bright. New England young woman, but she did not put ono of that 
class into a sphere of life where they could prisluce a cent. They would be real- 
estate men, editors, doctors, lawyers—some profession, creating nothing; yet of 
that state the average oitiz('n is tlie richest ixtsou that walks the earth. 

Q. Did you ever think of the obligation the Government owes to the colored 
people—to provide manual training schools, and thus help those States tlmt are 
impoverished? Is it not the obligation of the General Government to help those 
State.? that are doingthat work?—A. It is. In Kansas they have excellent manual 
training schools for the negro—some of the finest that I have ever seen. 

Q. Book(!r Washington is on the right lino with reference to the sc.hools of the 
colored people?-A. Yes. You can use a man’s hands to educat e his brain .iust 
as effectively as you can the eye and tlio ear. 


Lowi.;i,i„ Mass., . hili / Jl , imu ). 

TESimONY OF MR. JAMES I. SMITH, 

Mnmh'r iif Umird of Trmteex, LoukU Textile Sclinol. 

At a meeting of the Sulicoinmission on Manufactures and General Business, 
held in Lowell. Mass., in the (Uty hall, July ‘dl, ItWK. Chairman Smytli presiding, 
Mr. James T. Smith appeared at 1(1 a. m., and, Iwiiig duly sworn, te.stifio(l concern¬ 
ing textile education as follows: 

Mr. Cuaikman and Gentlemen oe the Commission; The manual-training 
school is intended to be part of the public-school course, while the textile schocn 
has in view the application of science and ait to the textile industry. A man goes 
to the textile school to loam the textile business; ho goes to the inannal-training 
school to have his mind quickened and may be helped in the line of mechanics. It 
is expected the manual-training schools will eventually grow into trade schools; 
some authorities favor that, wliile others insist that the idea of learning a trade 
shall be kept entirely out of such schools. 

The textile school differs from tUo university in that science and art are taught 
with a view of commercial and industrial application, and not for the purpose of 
educating professional scientific men. That idea is kept in view. 

We have at the Lowell Textile School three, commonly speaking, science depart¬ 
ments—decorative art, general chemistry, and mechanics. The other departments 
are simply for the apjdication of those sciences, and with a good deal of physics. 
The decorative art department is for instruction in the fundamentals of all spwial- 
ties of decorative art, the fundamental principles of historic ornament, the con¬ 
ventionalizing of plant forms, color, etc. After the student has taken that 
course he specializes, and in our school he takes up textile designing: lt>Rt the 
same course of fundamental instmetion is necessary for book illustration, lithog¬ 
raphy, ornamental ironwork, or any otlier purely decorative branch of art. 
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etc. Our board of tnietees is made up from citizens of Lowell, Boston and 
Lawrence. Lawrence i.s only 10 miles away. The great mills are represented in 
our board of trustees by the representative men of the mills, such as treasurers, 
agents, etc., and the heads of technical departments—like printing and dyeing. 

Q. You have had no graduates yet?—A. We graduated a class this year, a 
2i^ear class, 

Q. Was their experience at school such as to lie of much advantage to them in 
getting positions?—A. The Mme is so short; they have barely received their 
diplomas. Wo have fonnd it almost impossible to hold a class to graduate, 
because the demand is so constant for advanced students, not only from the mills, 
but from the managing houBe.s in Boston. They, especially, have been drawing 
on the classes. 

Q. For what purpose?—A. In their de.signing departments; and they speak in 
very high tenns of the results. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquiuh.) Youspc,akof the stock of these mills here as being 
scattered and only one-lifth being held in Lowell; of that one-fifth what propor¬ 
tion do you suppose is held by operatives?—A. 1 do not tliink there is much held 
by the present operatives. There was a time when the operative seemed to be 
more thrifty and saved U)) a little money; he considered a corporation in Lowell 
was as solid as a rix^k, and when he got his money in such corporation stock it 
was as safe as ho could get it; a great many of these old people have a share or 
two of stock. 

tj. Are there any e.vtra inducements held out by the owners of mills to induce 
these parties to buy ,st<«;ky—A. The Statu of Massachusetts allows a corjmration to 
increase its ,st<K'k om'-third if it will pnt it in small shares, but I do not think any 
corporation in Lowell has availed itself of that law. 

Q. You have no system of cooiieratiou in the mills?—A. None at all. Almost 
every race is rcprescni,ed here, and our attcmiit has been to find men who would 
work cheap enough to k(‘ep up the lino of goods iu competition with the sections 
of the country where they work and live choaisir. We have gone about as far as 
we can. I was in an evening school where there were BO youths from Sparta. 
Our evening schools run after everybody else ha.s gone to bed. We have a very 
extensive and thorough evening school system, and it deals mainly with these 
iwople who have no knowledge of our language. 

Q. Have you many French Gauadiams?—A. Large nninbers of the French Cana¬ 
dians and English. There has been a huge immigration of Swedes, and lately a 

g ood many Greeks and Jews, Poles, and Portugue.se are coming. We have a great 
ivorsity of nationalities. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) There has been a great cliange in the character of the em¬ 
ployee in the last 40 years?—A. Y’es. 

(J. Do you think tlic statement is alsmt coiTect in that report made by one of 
the officials here in Lowell that iu his employ only about l.I per cent were English 
or American horn oiKiratives?-A. I should not ho suriiriscd. 

y. And per cent of Greeks and over 42 per cent of French Canadians?-A. 
Yes. A certain p<’r cent of the French Canmlians are transient; they come here 
and worka season :uid go Ijack and w<wk on the faniis, but the French section is 
gi'owing rapidly. Every race is liettering its condition, and it does not accord 
with the statement of Henry George that the rich are growing richer and the 
I) 00 r p;K3rer. Tlie Irish are filling the best ixisitions, ami the French Canadians 
areiinprovmgvery rapidly, from the indications in their section of the city. Every 
race that has come to Lowell has bettered its conditions. 

y. You speak of the French Canadian quarters, etc..; do these live in certain 
<]nai-ter8 of the city; do they hwk assimilation?—A. At first. Thejr do not, as a 
rule, speak English when they come and there is a certain colonization here that 
keeps them together; bnt they show a constantly growing independent disposition 
to assimilate. 

Q. Do they seek to have churches and schools in their native language?—A. The 
French have maintained schools in their own laiij^ge. The church is the cen¬ 
ter, and they have parochial schools. -It is the desire of the church to keep these 
people together. 1 think there is a growing independence among the French, and 
a general desitp to become thoroughly assimilated. The race is not prejudiesd, 
and they assimilate wherever thw go. 

y. (By Mr. Fak(Juiiab.) Is French the language taught in the parochial 
schools?—A. They teach English also; that is a requirement of the State law. 
There has been some controversy over tb#t. The State law requires that there 
shall be a thorough English education. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Are they supported-in part by the State?— X. No; but the 
law requires that a scholar shall have an Engli^ education and places the 
parochial school under the inspection of the authorities. 
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CJ. (By Mr. Faequhah.) The State law controlH the eare of the child and its 
education, whether in the parochial or general school?—A. The State claims full 
power to enforce a thorough English education for every child in the State. 

Q. Have you compulsory education here?—A. Yes; it is a requirement for work¬ 
ing in the mills that they shall have attended school. We spend over one-third of 
our city revenue on the public schools, and a great part of it goes to the people 
who work in the mills. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) How alsnit the Greek colony; do they live together 
largely?—A. Yes; the Greeks have taken the section formerly occupied by the 
Irish and driven them out. 

Q. Do the Greeks have their own churches and scdiools?—A. Yes. The older 
immigrants are scattering and Is-couiing assimilated. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakouhah. ) Is there any change in the character of the present 
operative, from the old American and Irish kind, as to social life, condition of 
living generally, law and order, and such uiattors as that; is there any improve¬ 
ment?—A. The French are a very thrifty jieople as a class; the Norwegians and 
Swedes are especially so—the mikst thrifty class that comes here, perhaps. The 
farther north you get a race, the more thrifty. You will find the lowest paid oper¬ 
atives in the State are in the textile cities and the textile industries. Necessarily 
it takes a class of people as operatives wlio would not he in deniqud in other 
industries reipiiring higher education and better opportunities, and so far as that 
is concerned, we do not rank up with some cities. So far as najrals are concerned, 
1 think we rank fairly with other cities of the State. Our largest shift of police¬ 
men on duty is <aily 2.1, in a jiopulation of 90,001), made up of a half dozen differ¬ 
ent races. That indicates a well-behaved city. 

Q. By improvemonts in appliances can the textile mills utilize iqKiratives of less 
intelligence?—A. In some proceases, yes; in l.he higher, n<i. Wo live far from 
the source of the raw material. We want to u.s« more brain and skill, and 
reduce the raw material to the minimum. That is the tendency of late—to develop 
education in mechanics in textiles and in a variety of ways to increase the skill 
and intelligence of our jioople. 

Q. The aim of your education is to fit either for sidling or manufacturing?—A. 
Yes. 

y. Which of the two do you seek to develop most?—A. Our main object is to 
develop the manufacturing. We have been endeavoring to get Bo,ston interested, 
as Philadelphia has become interested, in commercial eilucation. It is necessary 
to find a market to avoid overiiroductiou. We have but touched the hem of the 
garment of textile manufacture. A short time ago we were importing $1UO,0(K).()00 
more in textiles than we were manufacturing; wo had to import $100,000.1100 to 
supply the local demand. We have reduced that yearly, but we have not got our 
own market yet, and here is half of the world which has',just taken up the fashiom 
of wearing clothes! There never was so fine an ofiportunity for starting some 
system of commercial education to sell goods in the foreign markets. The 
National Government has been very liberal to the movement in Philadelphia, and 
wo have been endeavoring to got Boston to see that and develop something here. 
In fact, I expect a gentleman here who is organizing a schoid in Bixston for that 
purpose, who will bring it before the Boston merchants. It is very important; 
and that is a direction in which the United States Government cun legitimately 
lielp, encouraging commercial education. If you can make your commission per¬ 
manent, and into a department of commerce and industry, supplemented by a 
State bureau, keying in touch with the voluntary commercial organizations so 
the hand of the (government will be on the business pulse all the time, you will 
do a great work toward developing the industries of the country. 

(^. (By Mr. Smyth.) Are you running full time?—A. Everything is running up 
to its limit. 

Q. Any dissatisfaction among the employers or employees?—A. None to-day; 
they would be here if there was. Our textile machine shops are running full 
blast, hut they can not liandlc the business. 

Q. Conditions different from what they were two years ago?—A.' Different from 
what they were two months ago. 

Q. (By Mr. Faequhak.) The improvement in the foreign market is responsible 
for that?—A. It is a natural recovery from extended depression, and new coun¬ 
tries being opened up; we have come to another business revival. We will prob¬ 
ably have another business panic in the future some time. It is well to anticipate 
these things. There should be some,, aystematiejjathering of facte at Washing¬ 
ton, keeping in touch with the country on the Weather Bureau idea. 

Q. Is your proposition somewhat on the line of the Agricultural Department 
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there with respect to agricultural education through the States?—A. I have not 
followed that very closely. I presume it is Homotliing like the German system. 

Q. Experiment stations, ete.?—A. Wo have that system in Massachusetts.' 
The German 8ui)plenieiitB that by the tniveling lecturer, who goes from house to 
house and farm to fam. Bxit tliey havo that system running through all lines 
of education, and are gathering the facts from all over the world and improving 
on them if they can. Of <;onrBe tlie textile Imsiiiess is locally conned to certain 
sections of the <;ountry. Peojde will not go into textiles who have opportunity 
for other lines of activity. Wo arc simply developing in Lowell, going into 
higher and finer lines. Therein not anything made abroad which we can not 
make liere when we learn how. The schix)! is to do that. 

C^. You qualify tliat by the words as swn aa you know how; ” then you have 
not all the facilities now to meet the import trade?—A. We have people here and 
tliero that know how, but wo have not the body of skilled labor, ami it is the 
objectof the textilesch<K)lt(j temthit. Wearecaiitinnallyintroducingnewlines. 
Tlie great textile nia(dnne companies in Lowell are to-day making English 
machinery etpial to anything that has Ihhui imported. Even up to a year and a 
half ago wo wouid liave to send to England for nuwdiinery wo can duplicate now 
from the Lowell inachiTic shop from drawings made by boys who had an educa¬ 
tion in the wdiools of tin) State and then a year at the textile school, machinery 
which will duplicate any nuide in Euroi>o and also b(*tter. 

(By Mr. Smvtii.) In tho last 20 years there has hec'u a great stride forward 
in goods formerly iiii]«>i-p*d altogether?~A. Wo are constantly increasing the 
variety and raising the grade of tho goods. Tho developement iii Bristol County 
has b(‘eTi along the line of yarns mainly, Imt they liavo supplemented that by tine 
goods. 

(^. Are thei'<s goods iuad<‘ in New Bnlford made nowliero else in the United 
States?—A, I d(> not know. I do not know of anything, exc,ept threads and some 
trimmings, ma<l(^ iu llie United States, that is not inado in Lowell; there may be 
linos. I was (tulb'd u]h»u some time ago fora Htateincnt of the varieties of textiles 
made in Lowell. I wrote to one firm andfoiinditwouhl take two weeks to make 
the list. We havo all tho idle goods, velvets, can>ets, (‘verythhig of that kind; 
and there is no end to tho variety of our dress goods, as ytm will sec on tlie market 
heri' to-day. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Where do your students in the school come frojii, mostly?— 
A. I think about three-fouvlhs from Massachusetts, lour-tifths from New Eng¬ 
land, and tlie rest scattered over tho country. TIuto arc some from the South. 
The catalogue gives tlio residences of all the day students. 

Q. Are inostof the ev(‘ningstudents residents of Lowell?—A. About four-fifths 
of thorn. The oirhers, tho m()Ht of thtun. come from LawTonco and Methuen, and 
there are a few from the villagi^s around Lowell where tlxTe are mills. 

<J. Do those who come from the other cities i)ay tuition?—A. Yes; they will 
continue to pay, but it is merely nominal, about $5. 

<^. I undorstiuid you to say the city maintains an evening scliool fui* general 
instruction not connected with your textile school?—A. Ye^■.. many, at an expense 
of some a year. 

(^. That is attended largely by the now ]-e.sidentH and tlie children of the opera¬ 
tives, I suppose?—A. I .iu<igo so; that is the understanding. It is almost as thor- 
ougli in its essential deparimeiit-B as the day scliord. It stands very higli. 

Q. Do you find that the children of fomgn-born narents, or children who have 
been boni abroad] work readily into your textile school?—A. Now, that is a mat¬ 
ter for the iii8tru(;tors; t.liey can tell you better than I. My work is coiqwration 
work, more than that of the Hchwd jH’oper. The B(ihool is managed under a 
board of trusU*es, aiul Mr. Crosby, oui* principal, can tell you more about it. The 
names given are an index, to some <'xtent, to their nationality. I think the 
English is the element that most readily appreciates the Bciunds. and send their 
chiTdreii more tlian any foreign element. They know what the wdiool will do for 
a man. There ^.re some few Swedes, but I uotice that the English arc more stanch 
friends of the school, and fully appreciate tho benefits of it, 

Q. Do you find these foreign-born elements develop skill rapidly in the mills?—A. 
You will have to ask the manufacturer that, I have opinions and views, but you 
want facts, and the manufacturer is the only one who can tell you that. I had 
an idea the French would be very valuable. They have a latent artistic nature, 
and as we advance in designing wo find them a very valuable element; but I have 
no experience in that, and the mill men can tell you better than I can, 

Q. Are most of the goods produced in Lowell sold through commission houses?— 
A. Most of these old corporations are conseivativo, solid, substantial, nonspocn- 
lative corporations, with no water; they are never in the stock market. We havo 
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an old system of selling through selling agents; here and there one sells on com¬ 
mission. The transaotions are very large in most of the classes of goods, and a 
good share of the goods go out of the country. Wo are getting more and more to 
taWng orders for the New York market. 

Q. You speak of the change from the lower and coarser grade of goods to the 
hi;per and finer. What market do these higher and finer goods obtain mostly?— 
A. Domestic, very largely. They are made in small lots and greater variety. It 
has made a demand for scientific skill at the head of the mill management, espe¬ 
cially in designing and mechanics. 


Lowkll, Mass., July 21, ISHn. 

TESTIMONY OF PROF. WILLIAM W. CROSBY, 

l^nncqud of Jjuputl Tcxfilo 

At a meeting of the Suhcommission on Manufactures and General Business, 
held in the (dty hall, Lowell, Mass., on July 21, IHili), (lh.ainnan Smyth presiding. 
Prof. William W. Crosby apjieared at 11 a. in., and being duly sworn, testified upon 
the Bubject of textile schools as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is your name?—A. William W. Crosby. 

Q. You live in Lowell?—A. At Woburn, Mass., a few miles distant. 

Q. What is your business?—A. Principal of the Lowell Textile School. 

Q. Gan you tell us something of the working of that school?—A. In the day 
school we have 4 regular coui-ses and tho night school (iuibraees 5 regular courses. 
The day courses are cotton manufacturing, wool manufacturing—each of these 
courses has enough of whatever is in the textile business to make it complete. 
So when a man has taken one of tho courses ho will have instruction in every¬ 
thing th.at touches his business. There is a difference between cotton s])inning 
and cotton inanufacturiug, the latter including the former: similarly with wool 
manufacturing and woolen or worsted spinning. The third course is designing, 
and the fourth iachemistry. The first cour.se in the night school is cotton spinning, 
which includes yam making; second, woolen or worsted spinning, converting wool 
into yam; the third course is the designing; tho fourth is chemistry and dyeingj and 
the fifth is weaving. The night course embraces 2 evenings in the week, taking 3 
years to complete the whole course, Tliat does not mean we will accept nobody 
who comes in for a part of tho term or year, but if he stays tho 8 years aud com¬ 
pletes the work he is awarded a certificate, or diploma. No one who has attempted 
that aud has attended all tho SB.SHionH, or most of them, Ims failed to obtain that 
certificate, or diploma. No one has been turned down on account of the severity 
of tho course, and no one has lieen found who, if not called out before graduation, 
with proper application was unable to compa.ss it. If a man knows how to read 
and write English aud can do ordinary in-oblems in arithmetic he is entitled to 
enter aud can complete tho course without difficulty. It is found, however, if a 
man is going to become thoroughly familiar with machinery we can give it to him 
much better if ho is familiar with algebra. There are certain elements which, if 
acquired, will put a man in a position to be a master of machinery much quicker 
than without them. These are tho iioints we are looking for. I have told you the 
general extent of the course and will leave the technical details unless you have 
some special questions to ask me. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhak.) How long have you been with the school?—A. The 
school was going one tenn before I came. I was an instructor in the school dur¬ 
ing the first full year. 

Q. From what school did you come here?—A. Massachusotts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. Boston. 

Q. You were never connected with the New Bedford school?—A. No. 

Q. How long have you been here?—A. Two yeain in this school. 

Q. As principal?—A. One year as principal and one year as instructor. 

Q. You have graduated a class this year?—A. Yes. 

Q. From your own knowledge, were the boys who went out competent to take 

? uite an advanced position either in the commercial or manufacturing line?—A. 
should say so; yes. 

Q. Do you think you turned out any graduate there that was-fitted to manage 
a mill ?—A. No; because he has not yet learned to manage men. 

(J. Are you combining both the commercial and mechanical?—A. Yes; to a cer¬ 
tain extent. Wb are studying how to do that now. 
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tees is expected to tell ns what is wanted. 

Q. (By Mr. Bmtth.) You spolce of some of yonr young men being called away 
before graduation; into what departments of business or commercial life are they 
called; to fill what kind of places?—A. In one instance a young man went into the 
designing department and succeeded in sol ving a problem that had bothered other 
and more experienced men. Their work had been within certain grooves, hut 
thi.s young man had learned the elements of designing and solved the problem in 
short order. This particular pattern had been returned us not l)eing able to be 
worked successfully, yet he went to work on it and solved it. 

Q. Is yonr school limited to males?—A. No; we have had several young ladies 
studying decorative art and textile designing this year. They will take the 3-year 
course in designing. 

(^. (By Mr. Fauquhar.) Is it your exj«ericnce that young ladies learn the 
designing as rapidly, or more so, tmm men?—A. Egnally as well, we thinku 

Q. Is it not a fact that now in the manufacturing lino, especi^y in that class 
of art, the women in all of our great cities are equal to men?—A. Yes. 

Q. And some of them are reallyfarther advanced and getting higher salaries?— 
A. Yes; I know of cases of that sort. If it is a question of maMng a pattern 
and leaving it to others to liamess in the loom, they are strong there. They have 
worked on the hand loom and have imule some very fine gixids. 

Q. In yonr classes do yon find the nativi! American showing more adaptability 
than the foreign bom?— K. Not necessarily. I havehadsomeexisiriencein teach¬ 
ing before I came here, and with young iHsqdo fromall over the world. I taught 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology before I came here; a Japanese in 
my class was fully as conversant in mechanical details as anyone. There seems 
to be no particular lino to he drawn. 

Q. Have yon any colored pniiils in yonr school here?—A. No. 


Lowri.l, Mass., July St, 1S99. 

TESTIMOHY OF ME. CHEI8T0PHEE PAEKIMSOM BEOOKS, 

Minwginy IHrvctnr New Bedford Textile Hchuul, 

At a meeting of the Subcommissiou on Manufactures and (ieneral Business 
held in the city hall at Lowell, Mass., on Jnly 21, 18!!!). Chairman Hmrth presid¬ 
ing, Mr. Christopher Parkinson Brooks appeared at 12 ni., and, being duly sworn, 
.testified concerning textile schools us fidlows: 

Q. ^y Mr. Smyth.) What is yonr name?— A. Christopher Parkinson Brooks. 

y. Residenci!?—A. New Bedford. 

y. What is your occupation?—A. Managing director of the New Bedford Tex¬ 
tile School. ■ 

Q. Can yon tell ns something of the Now Bcdfoml Textile School, when founded, 
present condition, etc.?—A. The New Bisifonl Textile School is one of six in 
existence or being erected in this country. Tlie Philadelphia school is the oldest, 
having been established 15 years ago, and ]>robably the' best equipped. The 
Lowell school follows next, establimied 2 or 3 years ago. The New Bedford 
school is established under the same act, which provides for an appropriation of 
$25,000 on condition of the city amiropriating $25,000. 

Q. Annually?—A. No; a foundation appropriation. The New Bedford trustees 
did not hasten the establishment of their school, but waited to see what the 
experience was in the other cities, and they have now decided that the better plan 
is to erect their own building and equip it with as great a variety of machinery 
as possible, rather than rent a floor or purchase an old building and change it 
over, as was done in Philadelphia. So there is now in course of completion in 
New Bedford a building 110 feet long by 60 feet wide and three stories high, on 
the main business street, which will M equipped, and has almost been equipped, 
with a complete equipment of cotton machinery, from the picker to the cloth 
room. This machinery is not only of every variety found in the miU, but is from 
almost every machine builder in the Unitw States, so as to give the students an 
opportunity to judge of the diflierent methods and the merits of different 
machines. 

The general features of the school, curriculum, etc., are not very much diflierent 
from the Lowell school, of which I was the first director, and the organization of 
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which I, to a hirge extent, planned and was responsible for. There are certain 
advantages and improvements the tnistees have seen fit to make in New Bedford, 
but you will see in Lowell to a largo extent what is at New Bedford. 

Q. One is very much a duplicate of the other?—A. Except in Now Bedford we 
are making u special attempt to make it a cotton school. In this we are follow¬ 
ing the Geman plan. 1 am very familial with the foreign textile schools. I 
have made several visits to the Continent and am familiar with England, and I 
have found the German system the best that can be followed. It is the oldest. 
They have had schools for 00 years, and their textile schools are now ahead of any 
other schools in quality and excellence, though England outnumbers them in 
number of schools and number of students. For instance, in the textile schools 
of England Sir Philip Magnus told me they had 2G,000 students in different parts 
of Great Britain, in between 300 and 400 cities, towns, and villages, of which num¬ 
ber 3,000 to 3,.')0() were studying textiles. In this country wo had last year prob¬ 
ably not over 400 scholars in the whole country studying textiles. The textile 
schixil movement is being develoiied in tho South, and a school will be established 
this fall in Atlanta, Ga., which forms part of the system of tho Georgia School of 
Teclmology. A special appropriation has lieen made by the Georgia legislature 
and also by private individuals which will enable them to open a good school 
there. A similar school has lieen attached to the Clemson College jn South Caro- 
lin,a, and tho Fall River authorities have now taken advantage of the act of 
the Massachusetts legislature by appropriating $25,000, making with the State 
appropriation a fund of .$50,000, and have taken steps to establish a school ivithiu 
the last few weeks. 

Q. (ByMr. Ci.ARKK.) Will thatbedevotedtocottououly?—A. Largely toI’otton, 

I imagine. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytk.) You think it is important to have these schools located 
close to mills.—A. Undoubteilly. I certainly think they should be located adja¬ 
cent to mills and specialized to suit local industrie.s. German schools are nndcT 
the control of the minister of trade and commerce, and one of his departments 
regulates tho cun'iculum, and will not allow a silk school to bo estabh.shed in a 
cotton locality, or a cotton school in a silk locality. They have in Crefold one of 
the finest textile schools in tin; world, almost entirely devoted to weaving silk. 
They have, 11 miles away, at Munchen-Gladliach, a cotton scdiool; 30 miles away, 
at Mulheim, what they call a half-cotton school, mixed goods, and at Limbach 
they have a hosiery school: and so on throughout the country. 

There is no doubt at all in remind tliat textile schoolsann trade .schools ought 
to 1)0 encouraged. On the different visits I have made to Europe I have found 
each time that tho trado schools have been increasing, and manufacturers have 
shown a greater appreciation of them; in cities like Crefeld the schools have had an 
influence in bringing trade to the cities; and in England and Gennany it is getting 
to be the custom for a youngman to go to a textile .school togethisodneation. He 
gets in 2 or 3 years the best training in manufacturing, and what is of more value 
than all, he gets trained systematically, whereas if he goes into a mill there is no 
one to direct him, and he wanders aimlessly from one department to another for 4 
or .5 years perhaps, wasting time, and ho oidy gets exfierience in one mill, whereas 
in the school ho gets the concrete experience of the whole of the industry, so far 
as the instructors can give it to him. The German appreciates the textile schools 
very much. 

Q. Do they allowforeigncrs to enter?—A. In almost every continental school 
they charge double or treble the fees for foreigners. There are many American 
students over there in every school of Importance. 

Q. Are there any secrets of trade they are not willing to give to other coun¬ 
tries?—A. As a rule, they are willing to teach everything they know. 

S . (By Mr. Farquhab.) In chemistry or coloring?—A. At this school in Cre- 
I found in 1S97 they had built an addition equal in size to tho original, for the 
purpose of taking up chemistry, bleaching, dyeing, etc.; taking goods from the 
local manufacturers, bleaching, dyeing, and finifliing them; and the students 
have every o()portunity to get a knowledge of the processes, regardless of nation¬ 
ality; but they are beginning to prohibit taking foreigners. In the Charlotten- 
burg school a rule was made last spring prohibiting any foreign students entering. 
The British Government in 1884 found these German schools making so much 
progress and increasing the manufacturing in Germany to such an extent, that a' 
royal commission was appointed, with powers resembling your own, but some¬ 
what limited, with special instructions to report especially on German and other 
Industries, and the result was that an appropriation of $3,750,000 was made by 
Parliament annually for the purpose of technical education, which includes trade 
education of all kinds. That was raised by a tax of 12 cents a barrel on all the 
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beer brewed in the United Kingdom. The result i.s there are now over a hundred 
schools teaching textiles to a greater or less extent, whereas in 18Si there were 
not probably over 4 or 5. England i.s to-day practically supplying the demand in 
this country for expert trained workmen. If yon advertise for men to take a 
position in a mill, you will find perhajis M jh:!' cent will say they graduated from 
a textile school in England. We ought to train our own men, and not rely on 
inmorted labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Would you advocate a tax of 13 cents a barrel on beer in 
the United States?—A. If we can establish the schools in no other way. 

(By Mr. Clarke.) IIow wag the money raised in Gcnnany?—A. Almost 
entmely by a combination between the national Government, tho local government, 
city, and manufacturers. As a rule tho nationiil Govemincnt appropriates about 
one-third, the local manufacturers contribute alsnit one-third, and the city about 
one-third of the C(jst of establishing. Tliat varies in different places. There is 
one school there that i.s supported entirely by the manufacturers. There is 
another school that was e,stabliBhe<l in tho lieginniug by tho trade unions, but 
tlmt has been taken ov(!r by the authorities. The Massachuetts system is mod¬ 
eled after tho German Hy,stem. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Have yon thesauiemixed j)opnlatiou in New Bedford that 
you have in Lowell?—A. ¥<«, but we have alarge j)er cent of Portuguese, and they 
make very fine citizens. 

Q. Thu percuntagu of native-lsirn Americans is small?—A. Yes; and generally 
found in the higher positions, (if conrso New Bedford makes very fine goods— 
probably the finest goods in this country. If a mill is engaged on fine goods, it 
rocpiires more highly trained men t > manufai'ture these gisids, and you will find 
there a larger proportion of native-born Amerie.ans. There is a largo proportion 
of Eugli.sh, some Fixmch-Uanadians, but probably the English and Portuguese 
form the bulk of tlie foreigu-liorn poimlation. 

CJ. What percentage (jf tho workers in the mills ais' Portuguese?—A. Speaking 
from memory, perhaps 3.i or .'ll) jier cent. 

y. Do they live in certain parts of the city to themselves?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have their own churches and schools in their own language?—A. They have 
churches of their own, but they attend tho public schools. They are veij thrifty; 
they come here not knowing how to sis'ak a word of English, and in a few years 
have saved money and bouglit a little fann. “ Textile edne.ation " is a very narrow 
term, and it ought to bo called “ trade education." There ought to be schools for 
imjiarting educaliiin in idumbing, electricity, and everything else, just tho same 
as textiles. It would bo a very important and valmable thing if this commission 
would indorse the establishment of trade schools throughout the country. 

Q. You think "trade schools” would Ixr a lietter term than "technical? ”-^A. 
Yes. The latter should b« applied ordy to institutions like Cornell University, 
Massachusetts School of Technology, Lehigh University, where they train profes¬ 
sional men. Tho trade school forms a distinctly different class, in which a man can 
go for 1, 2, or 3 years and leani tho techniipro of his bu.sinesK. It is very impor¬ 
tant in this country, wliero it is citstomary to attend school a much longer trme 
thtm in Europo, and where a m.aii assumes resiionsible duties mncli earlier and has 
a much more limited time in which to learn his business. Tr,ado sdiools would 
enable him to learn his business quickly and at the same time thoroughly. 


Washinoton, D. 0.. Jimvary 4, ISOn. 


TESTIMONY OF ME. H. B. FEISSELL. 

Principal, Jlamptmi Normal and Agricultural Institute, Ilamptmi, Va. 


The commission met at 11.10 a. ra., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At 
that time Mr. H. B. Frissell, of Hampton, Va., principal of the Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute, was introduced as a witness and, being duly sworn, 
testified as follows, concerning industrial education of tho Indians and the col¬ 
ored people: 

Q. (By Mr, A. L. Harris.) You may state your name, place of residence, and 
occupation?— A. H. B. Frissell, Hampton, Va,; I am principal of the Hampton 
Institute. 

Q, How long have you been principal of tho Hampton Institute?—A. Since 


lb9S. 
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Q. Wero yon connected with that institute provioua to iHJcoininjf princii)al?— 
A. Yes; I have been connectfid with it since the year 1880. 

Q. From what part of the country did you go to Hampton Institute’—A. From 
New York City. 

Q. You have traveled aomewhat in the South?—A. Yes; quite considerably. 

Q. You have observed the conditions of the agricultural inanstry in the South?— 
A. Yes; I am quite interested in that. 

Q. What was your profession before wing South?—A. I was a teacher.^ My 
only occupation was that of a teacher. Iwent through a theolo^cal seminary 
in New Yoik and was ordained a clergyman. 1 went directly into the work 
of teaching in the South, and was fiist chaplain at the school there at Hampton, 
then became tho vice-piincipal, and then the principal. 

Q. Were you brought up onafarm?—A. Well, my father was a clergyman, 
but he did some fanning. Iwas bom on a farm in Diitchess County, N. Y., so 
I was familiar with fanning conditions as a boy. 

Q. (By Mr. Philx.ii'S.) What were tho circiiinstanccs under which you went 
South?—A. My father was always iiitercstrd in tlm ne^oes, and my health 
was somewhat poor, so that 1 thought that a change of cliniat(' would b(i good; 
I Yv’ont with the idea of remaining tcinporanly and became interested, and so 
have staid there for 20 years. • 

Q. Please state the manner in which the institute was ovganizt'd and its object, 
and from what source yim receive y<mr BupiK)rt?—A. The scliool was started 
originally by a misHionary oi*gauization—what was known a-s the Americ^an Mis¬ 
sionary Association. It was stiirted soon uftwr tlu* war, as W) inuTiy of the other 
n('gro schools W(^re, and G<‘ncral Anustvong. wlu> was with flic colored troops, 
toA charge of it luuler this association. Then, as the school grcw.Ocneral Arm¬ 
strong felt that it ought to have a life of its i)wn, and asked to have a board of 
trustees ai>pointc<l and havo it tji.kcn out from under the cart; of this usHociaiion; 
and BO a board <)f 17 trustc<'S was api>oinU‘d, and tlie school was chartertsl 
by tho State of Virginia as a normal and ag 2 ‘i(uilt.ural institute for training 
teachers for the public rc1k>o1s, first of the state and then of tho South generally; 
it also gives instruction in tho trades. It reccivc.s suiq)ort under the bmd- 
scrip fund—athirdf>f the interest of theland-scri]) fund of th(‘ Rtato of Virginia-- 
atid also a part of tho Morrill Act money that is a])pro])riate(I to agricultural etd- 
leges, and it receives also help from the Slater Fmid. John F. Slul «>r left a certain 
amount of money, running up into 1 or 2 millions, for the help of industrial 
education among the bhw'ks of tluj South, and Hami)ton receives from that 
$12,000 a year. It rtHtcives also $3,200 from tho Peab(>dy Fund, and it has 130 
Indians, receiving for emdi of these Indiahs $107 th:i.t is annually appropriated 
by Congi’ess. The cost (»f tho school is now liK'tWPcn $140,000 and $ir)0.000 annu¬ 
ally. We havo an endowment fund of something over $700,000, and about 
$80,000 wo havo to raise from charitably disposed i)eople, and from churches, 
Sunday fichool.s, and so on, tlii’ougli tlie North. 

Q, What number havo y<m in atteudan<’.e?—A. Wo havo already, of day 
students and boarders, about 1,000; alnrat (1.W boarders and the rest day Bcdiolars; 
and of these between 120 and 130 aro Indians. 

Q. The others are colon^d?—A. The ()thevB aro colored. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Aro they male and female?—A. Male and femalo. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What is about tho average ago?— A. In tho boarding 
department the average age i» about 18. Iiiasmmdi as we liave industries there, 
shops and so on, we do not mean to bike students until they aro able to (jnter 
the industrial training wihools, and that re(iuires that they should not be very 
mnch below 16 years of age. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Inb) how many divisions or classes are yon orpn- 
izea?—A. We have what is called the academic department of the school, in 
which we mean to give sufficient knowledge of English, mathematics, and so on 
to enable our students to pursue properly their c-ourse in the trades and agncul- 
tural and domestic science deiKirtinenls. We have tho academic department, the 
department of agriculture, the deiKirtuiont of trades, and the department of 
domestic science; and besides that we liave what we call our nomal school, 
which is devoted especially to the furnishing of teachers for the public schools of 
the South. , „ , ., 3 , 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Are tho Indians instructed in .different buildings?- 
A. No; they have separate quarters, and separate tables in the dining room, but 
they are instructed in the same class rooms and the same shops with the blacte. 

Q. Do you find any antagonism between the Indians and the negroes?—A. No; 
we have icmnd that they work together very well. We have thought 
a Tery great help, especially to the Indians, and yet I think it is of value to hott 
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races to have them pnt together there. As I have tried to show lately in increas¬ 
ing our appropriation for the present year. I think it is the only experiment in 
Indian education which has been suecesefnl in connection with that of another 
race. Almost every experiment in Indian education, where they have been put 
alongside of whites, has failed; hut our records, us shown by the reports made to 
Congress and the investigation made by the Indian dejiartment. show that it has 
been a greater success than any other school, and I think that is because the two 
races are very close together in a goixl many respects; and they have been placed 
together side by side, and have been actually helpful to one another. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) After leaving your school, after receiving the train¬ 
ing they receive in your school, how successful have, they been in performing the 
work for which they have been ediuaited?—A. You refer now to what class, to 
the Indian.s? 

Q. To either; I do not want to limit the question.—A. That is rather a 
hard question to answer. Of our gi'aduates, about DO per cent have gone into 
teaching, or at least have up to a very short, time. I have in my pocket a short 
statement which will indicate what has been done. For instance, we have been 
making an investigation this last year, which shows that of our colored gi’aduates 
living—and of course we have sent out from Hampton now about 1,000—of these 
803 are living and 150 dead; in other words, are accounted for. Of these 140 
are in various occupations, 3'iT are tiiaching, 20 are teaching trades, 60 are teach¬ 
ing and operating fai’nis. I would say almost all that have taught have also 
farmed more or less. There are .5 that are teaching farming and working at 
trades, there are 15 who are ti’aching and working at trades, there are 31 that are 
engaged in working at iithiT (K;cu]iations; that makes 504. Working at trades 
b)-day, 4T; in iirofessioiis. .53; fanners alone, doing that alone, 15: students in 
other schools, .'M; other (Wiiiiations, 124 : 26 unknown, and 150 have died. Tliat 
about covers il, 1 think. 

Q. (By Mr. Pim.LlPs.) Alsmt what proportion of those are male and female 
that have gone out?—A. We liavi- usually had alsmt three-fifths males and 
two-fifths females. 

y. (By Mr. A. L. U.miuis. ) Those that have taken n]i thii profession of teach¬ 
ing, how successful aie, they?- A. We think they have Is-en fairly successful. 
We think on the whole that they have urade as good a record as any negroes 
in the South. Booker Washington, of e.onrse. is one of our graduates, and he has 
been a very great success. We have sent down to help him in his teaching and in 
his industrial work at Tinskegee between 40 and .50; and what has been done, at Tus- 
kegee has laien done in a smaller way in almost every stale in the South. We 
have had teachers of industries, and we have e.stablished schools that have lieen 
outgrowths of a smaller sort, like Tnskegee, in alm<).st every state in the South. 

(j. Are they generally under the control of the graduates of the Hampton 
Institute?— a! Yes; very largely. 

y. What is the number of the faculty?-A. We have altogether about 80 teach¬ 
ers and heads of departments and matrons, and so on, employed in various ways; 
those that h-ave general dii w-tioii. Of course there is a much larger number of 
employees than that, but 1 mean thosi’ that in a general way are directly engaged 
in the education. 

y. Do you have -what is known as a miuiual-training school?—A. Yes, we have 
connected with our academic deiiartment a manual-training school. From the 
time th’at the children coiiiinence in the kindergarten until they graduate from 
the academic department they are having what we call manual training of some 
sort. Wo lielieve very strongly that labor, that the habit of work, is to be the 
solution of the race problem; and so we commenco doivn at the Whittier school 
with our washtubs and our ironing boards. 

Q. Ple’ase give a desenption. if you will, to the commisBion of your manual- 
training department. and the number of departinents that you liave.—A. Every 
boy and girl that comes to Hampton has to work from the time that they start—of 
course, all students do not go into this Whittier school, only our day scholars. 
We have in this day school 3 or 4 hundred, and they come from the community 
around us, but it is a regular part of our school work which is connected with 
the county, they give some help, but the teachers are under our appointment. 
We commence down in the kindergarten department, and there we teach the 
.smallest children to work. For instance, on Monday they have their washtubs; 
on Tuesday they have their ironing boards. They learn to do small pieces of 
carpentry work, even to make parts of houses. They are at work at the simplest 
sort of things. We take them out on to a little piece of land in the springtime, 
and they have their rakes and their hoes, and they cultivate radishes and cultivate 
flowers. We try to commence from the beginning, creating in them a love for 
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work, and I think wo hare Kucceoded. Then, an they grow up and take up books 
somewhat, they take up at the same time working in wood and working in iron 
and work in clay; and the girls comme-nce working in cooking and in sewing, and 
that goes along through our preparatory dopailments; the two go right along 
together, hut the emphasis is laid every time on the industrial side, on the manual 
training, and the hook side is subordinated to the work side, he<!ause to us it 
seems that the doing is the imix)rtant thing and the knowledge ought to he har¬ 
nessed in some way to the doing, and the knowing on the book side ought to be 
hamesssed to the doing. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakkk.) Is that the rule all through the course?—A. That is the 
rule all through the course. The majority of our students that come into our 
boarding department go into what is called our night school, whore they work 
for a year—10 hours a day—in order to learn to do work, and to do it carefully. 
They are put into our varions shops. We have 16 shops and alarge sawmill, wliere 
they get a chance to work and very largcdy earn their board and clothes; and in 
that way they learn to work 10 hours a day, and they go to scdiool 2 hours at night. 
While they are doing that, they get .also an idea of thrift; they get some, idea of 
laying up for the future. They are not allowed to spend this money; they must 
put it up for the years to conu!, when they have not so mnch productive capacity, 
andatthosametiinoleavemorechance for instruction—what we may call instruc¬ 
tion. The first year is given np very largely with the most of l*em to this work. 
Of c.onrso if they come with money l.hey <;an go right into the (dasses; but most 
of them that come into the boarding department Rja-nd a year, in order to lay up 
enongli credit so that they can go into the regular classes. In that way they get 
ideas of thrift, and at thi^ end of the year, when they have a halan;® to their 
credit, they are a differemt sort of boys and girls from what they were at thecom- 
mencement of the ye.ir when thi’y did not have any credit, or did not have it to 
a certain extent. When thev first come into the school we do not put them into 
iKioks; we take them to our labora.t.ory. For instaiuie, every boy and every girl 
' is put into the cluanieal laboi’ai.ory and into tin; physical laboratory, where they 
get the first principles of these things, so that they shall know something ,'iboiit 
air and water and soil, and all that sort of thing. Then they begin to writ.e 
aliont these things, and they begin to talk ala>ut the.se things, and then gradually 
we introduce them to Ixioks; but we imt the doing of the things first all the way 
through—all through the institution—and the result is, it seems to me. that there 
comes out of it a love tor work; and I Ixdieve that has been demon.strated in the 
i-asc of our graduates. Speaking of this labor that is givtm to them, they <;an 
get at the rate of about H cents an liour if tlu^y are fairly e,ai)able workmen; and 
we have a large sawmill where wo employ a number. Wu ahso have different 
simps when! they can get work, and our farms give them employment. Those 
are wliat are callcsl iiroductive industries. Then, after they have pa-ssed through 
this year in which to lay up and prepare themselves in a ee.rtain way, they enter 
inio regular siihool life' in two or three wajrs. They e;in go into the academic 
department, and in that (lase they take cortiiin studies in history and geogr.aphy, 
and all tho rest, but all related definitely to agi'iculture and trades; and they have 
manual training. There again, just as in the Whittier g(!hofil, wo commence 
with w(H)dwork, and the girls have sloyd .and our boys hav(' what we call manual 
training—that is, they go from one piswess to another just as they would in 
•arithmetu;. It is a carefully arranged process by which they take up one thing 
and go through th.at to another and from that to a harder thing, so that each is a 
problem and each is a mental discipline. They pass up through that, .and then 
they go into bent-iron work. They go from that into tuniing, and then from that 
into iron work and tin work, so that every boy, for instance, before he gradu¬ 
ates has had work in wood and in iron and in tin, whether ho is going to be a 
tradesman or not. Whether ho is going into a trade or not ho has to have that. 

Every girl is taught something of woodwork and is not allowed to gi-aduate 
unless she can cook a good meal and at the same time make her own dresses, 
rfho must make her own dre.s.ses for graduation and be able to make her under¬ 
wear. Then there are some that do not go through the academic department at 
once. They want to go directly into the trades after they have been through their 
first year. Eventually I hope not to allow any boy or girl to go into a trade before 
he goes through the academic course. That is not true yet. But we allow them, 
after they have gone through the year and gotten some knowledge of English and 
some small knowledge of mathematics—we allow them to go go directly into the 
trades. Now wo have what we call the trade school, which has cost us about 
150,000, and there we teach blacksmlthing, wheelwrighting,' carpentry, painting, 
bricklaying, glass setting, together with work in shoemaking, carpentry, and har¬ 
ness making; and then we have mechanical drawing for all tw go into the trades. 
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We have a 3-year course at present in trades work. The first year they have 
regular instruction. Here, too, they have a regular fixed course, going from the 
simpl e process of carpentry, for instance, to another and from that to another, and 
so on. The second year, as they have no money and they have VC 17 likely ex¬ 
hausted what they had tho first yesir, we put them outto work in our shops. For 
instance, in our sawmill we are doing work for the community around us. We 
saw from 30 to srithousandfoetoflumherperday when we are in actual operation, 
and what we saw. a good deal of it, we sell directly, and a good deal of it we make 
up into interiors of houses, and do all sorts of woodwork; and they get in connec¬ 
tion with that large sawmill and wood-working establishment a definite knowl¬ 
edge of business. They leam howto estimate for houses,and they getthcjiracti- 
cal side of it. Then after they have been out in tho shopsfor ayear we send them 
back for the third year in their trades, into the trade school jiroiier, where they 
have more of the theoretical side; so that liefore they graduate, before wo (rive 
them their trade diploma, they have got some knowledge both of the practical 
and theoretical side. Of course you understend for these races there is not as 
much chance as there is for the white race, and we have to give them greater 
opportunities for tho business side than in an ordinary school for the whites. 
The most oi those tliat go through the trade schrail in that way finally complete 
our academic course and gradnat<‘ from that. Wliile they are doing this, after 
working in the trade school in the day, they go in tho evening to some literai-y 
work. I think that (snnphih's the general statxnnent. 

Then, lju.sides these, we, have post-gradn.ate courses, as it is s;iid,in our aiswh'raic, 
department for those who are fitting themselves for teachers, and a certain num¬ 
ber in our trade school who are fitting themselves to teai'h hlacksmithing, car¬ 
pentry, and also those who arc fitting tlmmselves to teach in our domestic science 
denartunaits. 1 have; not explaintsl that, by th(i way. We have a domestit; 
science department, where we are making teachers of crooking, teachers of sewing, 
and teachers of dres.smaking. 

And then some will go into tlie agiicultural department after they gi-adnate 
from the academic dcipartment of the scdiool. We have two farms—oneof about 
100 acres ill tho school proper, with an e.xwriment station, and anothiT farm of 
000 acres some distance out. Now. as I said, all onrboys and girls receive instnic- 
tioii ill agriculture. Before they go into this ppt of the regular academic depart¬ 
ment the.y are giveu instnudion in the soil, in plant life, and in animal life. 
They go (iff onto the fanns more or less to see whatis going on; tliey have regular 
lectures on those subjects. And then there are a number that take up agriculture 
as a jtrofessinu—that is, tliey wrill he teachers of agrieiilture. Pliey are fitting 
them.solvos to instruct in agidcultiiral schools. There is a continual demand for 
that sort of thing. 

Then, as I said, we have this domestic; science department, which comes in. 
All of them receive instruction in cooking and sewing, and there are a good 
many who are fitting themselves to be teacliers of these tilings, and so they get 
special in.structions along those lines. I think that gives a fair idea of what we 
trying to do. 

Q. (By Mr. FAiiyuHAB.) What are your means adopted for moral education m 
this school?—A. I think, on tho moral side that the manual training and the trades 
and all that have a good deal to do with the moral training, looking at it from 
that point of view. -We believe that since we got our mamial-trainiiig depart¬ 
ment our hoys are more honest than they were before; there is no ((uestion about 
that. And in addition, on wdiat might be called the moral and religious side, 
we have daily services, with the reading (>f the Bible and prayer. The school is 
entirely undenominational; it receives its support from Protestants and from 
Catholics and from Jews; and we have always rather prided ourselves m our 
iindmominatioTial ('liaractor. Souio of th 6 wanuyst cominyndatioTiH we have 
had have been from Hebrews and from Catholics, as well as from Protestants, 
and our thought has been to take these boys and girls from the communities 
from which they come and give them an iinsectarian training—religious, strongly 
religious. Priests cxnne to us and meet those who are Catholics. Some of them 
are Baptists, and the Baptist clergyman comes over and has his communion for 
those who are Baptists; and the Episcopalian olerymaii comes over. We have a 
chaplain who is a Congregationalist; and then there are Presbyterians; hut we 
.try as far as possible to banish from the teaching of the school anything that is 
sectarian. We insist very strongly on the religious side of it, and we have 
instruction in the Bible as a part of our regular course, to show the development 
of the races—of the Hebrew race—as illustrating what tho black race must 
attain, from a lower code of morals working up to a higher, as illustrating 
wliat the face is passing through. But we have tried, as far as possible, to keep 
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the eectarian element out; and our hoard of trustees represents 0 denominations, 
none of which has a majority. I am inclined to thina we have succeeded very 
well. At any rate wo have hai the warm commendations of Catholics and Protes¬ 
tants and Hebrews. 

Q. Have you any established discipline in respect to those who make infractions 
of moral conduct in the school?—A. We have very little trouble along that line. 
In the first place, wo take no student at Hampton who does not wish to come. 
We have at present refustsl two-thmls of our applications. We have, of course, 
now a largo number of teiichers through the South, and a good many teachers 
among the Indians of the West. Th(!yhave ai)plications from their students to 
come to Hampton. We send out an aiiplication blank, aTid ciTtain letters come 
to us. Wo can .iudgo pretty well, after years of c.vperioncm. from that blank, 
which is made out in the student's ovui Inind, jis to hi.s chariictor; and we pass on 
those and, as I said, refuse about two-thirds and takes about one-third. If a boy 
does not behave himself and does not seem to be in earnest, we say to him; “ There 
are 4 or S waiting to take your pl;«',e; yon can leave." And if he does not seem 
to show earnestness, wo s(>nd liini oft and get somebody (dse; so it makes it a 
comparatively easy thing. Of course, with our Indians, it is a little more diffi¬ 
cult; but still with them they know that there is a continual push to get into 
Hampton, so that while we have to keep them farther from home, we have very 
little difficulty on either side. Of course, we do have a guardhouse. A boy will 
sometimes get a little drink, and he lias to be put in there for a time to think about 
it; but, as I said, the discipline of the institution is very strict. 

Q. (By Mr. PHiLi.llsi.) What are the tribes that your Indian students chiefly 
come from?—A. Wo have quite .a nunilier from the Indian tribes of Wisconsin, a 
good many of the Sioux, some of the Cherokees of North Carolina, and scattering 
from most all of the trilK's in the Indian Territory, what are called the uncivil¬ 
ized tribes. We are not allowed to hike from the civilized tribes in the Indian 
Territory, but from the uncivilized we take i]mte a number. 

Q. Do you find that the various tribes fraternize very well?—A. Tliere is no 
trouble at all on that score. In the earlier d.ays of the school there was more 
difficulty than there is now, but now tlio tribal feeling is giving away. 

Q. You have spoken about the gi-ound that you cultivate. Will you give us 
some idea aliout your works and the cost?—A. Yes; we have altogether about 00 
buildings now. We estimate the value of those properties at between STibO.OOO 
and $600,000. They have cost considerably more than that. The last S build¬ 
ings wo put up, one for tlio trade building and the other the agricultural and 
domestic science building, each cost about $60,000, and the Huntington industrial 
works, which is the largest of our iirodnetivo industries, cost between $50,000 
and $60,000. That was given by Mr. C. P. Huntington. The donnitory for our 
girls’ and the teachers' rooms cost us something over $100,000, and we are plan¬ 
ning now tor an addition to it which will cost $.50,000 more. So I say the 
school is really a sort of industrial village. Instead of being like an ordinary 
school, it is more like an industrial village. Wo luivo a very beautiful church 
building, put up by a former president of our lioardof trustees. We do not know 
how much it cost, but it was probably $60,000 or $60,000. We should not liave 
put up so costly a one. 

Q. (ByMr. Fakouhau.) Whowashe't—A. Mr. Elbert B. Monroe, of Now York. 
We have an excellent board—Robert C. Ogden is president of the hoard and 
devotes a great deal of his time to it. His son-in-law, Mr. Purves, is oot treasurer. 
He left an important business situation in Philadelphia to come to us on a salary, 
about a quarter of what he got there. Mr. C. P. Huntington is one of our trustees. 
He is very much interested and has just been paying a visit to the shipyards in 
Newport News, and has been over for 2 days, with his wife, visiting the school. 
We certainly have a very excellent hoard of tnistees, and a board of trustees 
who are immensely interested in this thing, and wo are getting every year onto a 
better business basis, so that our sawmill, which has been in years past a great 
deal of a strain on us, is self-supporting; it was last year. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Habris.) When one of your students leaves your school, an 
undergraduate, does ho get any certificate as to the branches that he has studied?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And the mechanical arts that he is proficient in?— A. Yes; he gets a state¬ 
ment. Of course, he gets no certificate—he gets no diploma at all. We have 
sent out altogether between 5,000 and 6,000 students who have not graduated, and 
they have had a very important part in the building up of the South; no doubt 
about it. Many of them nave been able to pursue Indusmal courses. They have 
gone hack as farmers. This showing I have made this morning was only about 
graduates. A very much larger proportion would he farmers of that 5,000. They 
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have gone into the negro communitica and been really leaders in those commu¬ 
nities, or perhaps have taught school; but we are trying all the while, of course, 
to push as many as wo can up to the graduation point, and they get diplomas and 
trade certificaten. 

Q. What are the rociuirements of your course for a diploma?—A. They must 
have arithmetic, with some little knowledge of algebra, and some knowledge 
of geometry—that i:i, not advanced at all in the mathematics; a fair knowledM 
of American history and geography, and a knowledge of the Constitution of the 
United States, and some knowledge, as I said, of chemistry and of physics, 
and then they have to pass through this manual-training course and the agricul¬ 
tural, and somn knowledge of wood and iron work, and, in case of the girls, cook¬ 
ing, sewing, and dressiiiMing. 

(j. Your gi'aduates in mechanics would not be sufficiently advanced to take up 
a trade, would they?—A. Yes; they could take it up, but they probably would 
not go out directly as ioumeymen, but they would be better fitted probably than 
the ordinary trade-school scholar, because they would have had the practical 
work—done the practical work. For instance, we have put up a house for this 
Mr. Purves, Mr. Ogden’s son-in-law. Seventy-five per cent of the work on that 
building lias been done by the students. It has been very fine, nice work. There 
has been spent on that work sometliing like 315,000. And because of the practical 
work they havo had there they would bo better fitted than the graduates of the 
ordinary trade school to fcike work outside. Some of them have gone out and set up 
shops for them-selves, and some of them havo gone out as teachers, for instance, 
with Mr. Washington at Tnskegec. And again, there is a large number of indus- 
triiil and agricultural schools and every year there is a constant demand for 
teachers, and a good many of them aro now going into that sort of work. 

Q. What do yon raise on your farms?—A. We devote 15 acres to an experi¬ 
ment station. 

(j. Please describe your experiment station; that is very important.—A. We 
have different blocks of land. Wo have one block showing shallow plowing and 
next wo show what will come with deep plowing. We show what results from 
different kinds of fertilizers. Then we will show, for instance, what can be done 
with one kind of sweet potatoes and another kind, and the same with Irish pota- 
toesj and then we are taking up and showing what can be done with fruit under 
different kinds of treatment; showing what can be done with fnnt trees that are 
pretty well spread, for instance, and with those that are left to themselves. All 
that r.! a part of our experiment station work. We have a small farm of 4 acres, 
and in that wo have demonstrated what can be done with that piece of land. For 
instance, wo show that an ordinary family can get support out of it. Wo have a 
small barn, a small shed, and a small house on that, and the whole care of that 
small farm is given to one of our students to demonstrate what he can do in a 
single year in the raising of crops and in the rotation of crops himself, so that 
those boys and girls see from actual e.xperiment what can be done on a small 
farm of 4 acres. Of course, only some of them have done it, but the others that 
havo not actually had the thing to do have seen what has been actually done. 
In connection with this small farm wo have a method of bookkreping so as to 
indicate the money put in and the money taken out, as to what this crop has cost 
and what has been gotten out of it, and so on. 

tj. (By Mr. Ratchfoud.) What kind of a market havo you in such cases for 
the product of that 4 acres, for instance?—A. We havo a pretty largo home con¬ 
sumption, and then bc.sides that wo havo easy access to New York and Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, so that we can sell whatever truck we raise. And then on our 
larger fanii we go very largely into dairying. Wo consider that dairying is one 
of the coming agricultural industries of the South; it seems so to us. We have 
two herds of cows, one of (iO, I think, and the other of between 80 and 90; and 
one is devoted very largely to the making of butter and the other to the selling of 
milk, BO as to show them. And of course, in connection with those cows we have 
the proper tests to see what proportion of cream comes from each cow, so that 
they can see how certain cows eat their heads off and what sort of _a cow it is 
desirable to keep. So that they are getting all tho time practical instiuction 
along all these linos in a great many ways that I can not indicate at all; it is 
going on before their eyes, the actual business. Now, the trouble with the blacks 
IS very largely, it seems to me, that they do not have the chances that the white 
boy has to know about things and to know about business. At Hampton we try 
not only to have a school but to have an actual life going on such as they ought 
to understand about and ought to create in the communities into which they go; 
and they very largely creete if. Booker Washington got the idea of that sort of 
thing, and he is now making Tuskegeo a reproduction of Hampton, not merely a 
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Bchool, hut lie is getting an industrial village there; and we have in Lawrence- 
ville, Va., do wn in what is called the black belt of Virginia, a young colored man 
that has gone down there and done the same thing; and we have the same thing 
in other parts of the South. At Calhoun, Ala., we have a sort of experiment 
station in farm work, where then; are 2 of our white teachers, and some of onr 
negro graduates, and they have started a farm community there. They have 
gotten a little land, have divided it up into tracts, jmt negroes on it, have directed 
them in their farming, so that now in a locality, in a community where a negro 
had never owned a piece of land, we have TO negro farms started, and the fanners 
have almo.st entirely iiaid for their own land; and so we are trying in various 
ways these e.'cperiinent stations throughout the South where our graduates have 


gone. 



Mr. A. L. Hauuis.) Have you visited frequently these new schools?— 


Q. Will you ))le<ase state what condition they are in?—A. It seems to me that 
they are very hopeful. I have been to Tuskegee a number of times, and that 
seems to me to be the most interesting as showing what can be done by the col¬ 
ored race themselves. Booker Washington is a man of very much more than 
ordinary ability, of course, and he, with the help tli,at we have been able to give 
him, and with the assistance that we have got tor him in the North in getting 
hold of people throughout the country, has got a plant there that i.s worth- 
well, I suppose, certainly between $300,000 ainl $“100,000; ho has got a school as 
large as ours, and ho is doing the same thing over again; out from him are 
going young people who are triiined in farming; so that we have now our grand¬ 
children and our great-grandchildren out in the field. To my mind, if this thing 
can be multiplied sufficiently, the solution of the negro problem will be very 
largely brought about. The work that is done at Tuskegee, it seems to uie, is 
mo.st excellent. Their enei’gy is bent not on the academic side, but, as it is at 
Hampton, on the indu.strial and agricultur.al; and in most of the schools where 
our young people have gone wo have been able to get the idea sufficiently into them 
so tliat they can y out the sann; thought. Now, the negro who comes out from a 
merely literary school thinks that the instniction in books is the important thing. 
To my mind it is a very .small part; the (luestion how to live is the important 
thing; and if I should be asked wh.at has been the mistake in our (!olored s(!hoolB 
in the South, 1 should say that it has been in laying stress on book knowledge and 
not upon the knowledge of how to live. 

Q. Have you followed any of your students to the farms?—A. Oh, yea, 

CJ. That they have been i-arrymg on for tliemselves?—A. Yes; we have a large 
number. 

O. Please state to the, commission how you fow'd them where they were on 
thmr own responsibility?—A. I have found some mo.st excellent farms. I went, 
for instance, to a fann near Farmville—1 liave been to a great many, but I 
take this just as one instance—which is being carried ou by a young woman—a 
young negro woman who was trained at Hampton and who went out. Her father 
had got a farm; ho was a man of some ability hiniself, and he was groyring old 
and gave it over to her. When I was there it was in the time, of harvesting, and 
I found her employing 13 hands, paying them off, and cairying on one of the beat 
farms anywhere in that section, living-in the old plantation house which had been 
owned by her father’s master; and the t arm was very well conducted—excellent 
crops, hay and oats, and good-looking cattle, good-looking barns, and everything 
well carried on. I remember ou that same trip I came along down through a part 
of Nottoway County, where most of the farms were entirely run out. They had 
a shiftless, poor kind of farming that once existed a great deal in the Southern 
States, and the soil was not of the best; I found there a young man, a graduate 
from Hampton, who was teaching school and had one of the finest fields of clover 
I had ever seen in the South. I found him helping his father and his sisters; 
and they were all out at work—the whole family were really at work on the land— 
and this young mau had one of the best farms anywhere in that part of the 
country. He had fruit trees started, and was raising chickens and pigs, and was 
doing extremely well. 

S , Doing a general fanning business?—A. General fanning work, yes. lean 
tiply instances of that sort to show what has been actually accomplished by 
our men—and he was teaching at the same time. 

Q. (By Mr.FAKQUHAR.) In your travels and observations in the South, how 
many farms did you come across where black men have full control?-A. I have 
seen a great many, and some of them admirably conducted, too. 

Q. That is, I mean indei)endent of the growing of cotton, for instance?-A. Yes. 
Q. General farming?—A. Yes. The owning of land and the possessing of farms 
by negroes,' especially in Virginia, is increasing very rapidly. 1 think the census 
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shows—at least I havfs not 84*<‘n thoitHnsus itself; 1 have taken it from newspapers— 
hnt it is reported that in the last ft years there has heon an increaHe of a third in 
the holdings of endured peojile in farm land in Virginia alone, and I am imdined 
to think from what I iuive wnm myself, and what I have heard, the small negi’O 
fanu(*r is increasing very raiiidly; as I said this moniing to (iovemor Harris, 
I look ui»)n that as one of the mwt hojieful signs in the coiulitirm of the South 
to-day, because I Lliink the small farm is the host possible school for the education 
of the n(‘gro. 

C^. Of (tourse th(‘ gr(‘at plantations there art* owned by old families of whites. 
Do you find in your observathui there that the sons of these old planters still 
manage these estates—that is, are they resuh‘nt proprietors and give it personal 
suptii’visinnV-A. No; I think not. T should say tliat it has not heen niy ohserva- 
tion. The hirg(; lioldings that I have s<*en have been very largely among what 
have betMj called th(‘ ]H>(»r chiss of whitt's. I think that they are getting to have 
(juib' a large holding, hnt I think that in ]»art.s of the South large holdings are 
being broken up. In larg<‘ communities, what is known as the lien system of 
c.ru]»s still pr<‘vails; it came after the war and it still prevails. Of <^>nrse you 
all know the history of the South—that is. that the wliib^ man of the South 
and the negro were loft after tin* war with almost iiotliing, and the white man 
had to give a mortgage on his land to the man who gav(* him his provisions 
for the «’oining y(‘ar. The negn> had inithing. He lual tt> give a mortgage to 
th<‘ land owner for the jn-nvisions f(»r himself and his children, »>n his mule 
and all tliat sort of thing. That sbirted what was known as the lien system 
of cro})s. wliich still prevails in a la.rge nait of the South, and of course is really 
a dreatU'ul condition of things, hy whicli the bhick man nun’tgages Ins (Top and 
everything that he has. In fact. un(i<T tluit lien system of (^roi)S he goes to a 
store, Imys what(‘V(‘r Ins (‘inidoyer allow>rhim to htty, and rniiH in debt for it. Of 
course 1 h‘ is as a rule shifth'ss. In many cases large rates of inten^st ar(5 paid, and 
the black man being so ignorant runs in debt every year more and mort*. I have 
known can's—for instance, take the case of a mule, where a man has paid in the 
rent of Ihe mul<‘ th(‘ c-ost of the muh' 5 or ft times over just in a few years. At 
Hantploii our thought has Imtu to change that condition of things; to do away as 
far a.s ]iossihle with thi‘ lien sysb-iu of cr(»i)s; to get th(‘ ni'gro out when* he owns 
his own liousi' and his own piece of land: an<l that. 1 am glad to say, we have 
accomplislied to <pvite an e.\1.(-nt. and our schools are pushing toward that object 
to-day. 

Q. Do yon thhik th«*re is much difference lM*tween the old condition of slavery, 
as far as comlitinus are <'oiicerned,and the in'eseiit store-lien system t>f tlui South?— 
A. Tsh). hi some res]M*<*ts labor was in Wtter (condition than the p(^sent condi¬ 
tion. ft is really a condition of serfdom to-day. The condition of the hla(tk in 
a largo i)an of the South is really that of a serf. He has what ho did not have 
bet’ori*. a chance to move, if lu^ can. In n*ality he can not move; but tlujro is 
nothing to pnweiit his moving; hut in the old*time his physical condition was 
iook( 3 d out for. and now it is not looked out for; in many respe(;ts we hav(3 there 
still a slavery, an irresp<msihle .shtv<*iy. where before th(‘y had what might be 
(allied a somewhat resjxmsible slav(*ry. ' 

Q. (By Mr. Rak^hkorh.) To what extent does the inflir(mce of the ill-paid 
colored labor of the South eiibT into the wages of white labor?—A. I have no 
doubt it affects it sj^riously. I do not sen* any ludp for it. The wages of the 
colored man are vei'j' small, and as long as that is ao, it must affe(*t the wage of 
the white man. 

(By Mr. Farj^uhvii.) Is it your e.xiieriem^e that there are many whites 
bound u]) under this store-lien system, ;v3 w<dl us blacks?—A. I would say that 
there were, ulihongh I t^an not sjieak definibdy. Around us that system does not 
prevail to any large dc'gri^e. I hav’** only s(jeu it as I hav(3 gone into parts farther 
Soulh. Our community. JUid the community ai'ound us, is a very prosperous one. 
Our fanners are doing w(dl. From tlie comniniiity right around—that is, taking 
the eastern sliore of Virginia and parts around Norfollc and Portsmouth and the 
peninsula, the statmiieut 1 do not vouch for—hut it has been said that we have 
sent ulumt $20.(K)U,(MH) worth of tru(;k to the Northern markets. At any rate, 
tliere lias been a \ ery great imprtivement in the condition of the farmers all about 
us; and then the towns there, Newijort News and Norfolk, have ^owu and are 
getting to he very good markets, so that our community there is very greatly 
improved. 

(^. Do you know of any training schools in the South for the whites?—A. A long 
these lines? 

Q, Yes.—A. There uro a number of agi'icultnval colleges that have been Btariod. 
I lainw of soiiK* very good oiuiS that are doing excellent work. And wluit seeiiia 
to me is a very hopeful sign, as 1 have said before, is that in a number of these 
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white institutions a great deal of attention is being paid to industrial training. 
For instance, when I was in Columbia, S.O,,I went out to the State University, 
and I asked them how they were getting on there. I spoke to a student, and he 
said: “ People do not care for us any more. They all think of the agric^tur^ 
college now.” The trend I think, for instance, in the South Carolina Institute is 
very largely toward agi'icultural education. Their new college for young women 
goes in on that study very largely. Tlic same iatme in North Carolina. Tim 
same is true in Alabama, where they have a most excellent industrial training 
school for girls. The name of th(' place has gone from me. I asked who wore 
attending that institution, and they said some of the daughters of the very best 
families of the State of Alabama were attending there. That seems to me a very 
hopeful sign in the South. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) Will any of those schools get the benefit of the Morrill 
Act?—A. Yes; agi-icTiltnral schools do. Oh, yea; they must get a help from that. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. H.arkis.) In sis'aklng about the store-lien matter a moment 
ago—is money ever loaned to the tenant; or is it (-ntirely g()odH. substance, that 
is furnished him?—A. Very litth^ money is given him. I think there is in some 
cases. 

Q. Do you know anything about the interest that is charged in case of money 
lending?—A. Oh! all sorts of mteresl. In somo cast's it i.s very large. ^ It depends 
altogether; in some cases it is very i>rt>pe' interest, and in other cases what 
might be called very inii)ro])er interest. 

Q. What about profits on the goods?—A. In many cases they are very great. 
Of course, there is a great deal to bo said for the man who loans this money, 
because, the man that he has to de:il with is a most ignorant and shiftless creature, 
and ho feels that he should insure himself with a very high rate of interest, so 
he does insure himself: hut in many cases, of course, the rates of interest and the 
charges for the goods arc oppressiv:*. 

Q. (By Mr. FAUijUilAit. ) Would 3 per cent a month or'iliier cent a year be 
oppressive—that is, he a hardshiii down there?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Batchford.) In every Ciise a man who borrows money has, of 
course, to give security for it?—His crop is :^urity. 

How about Ids farm, his land holdings; is that accepted as security?—A, 
Yes; everything; his fundture. Ids mule—everything about him, 

Q, Well, in that case the man who lends the money is at least secure of the 
principal, as much so under a low rate of interest as under a high rate?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Pim.i.ii’S.) Does he not have to take the chance of the crop?—A. He 
has to take the chance of the crop. If the man is a worthless sort of laborer, 
the likelihood is he would not get very much out of him, 

Q. Men who have money to lend in agrictUtural communities in the South, 
do they prefer to Ik: secui'ed by cro]) or by the land? I ask that (luestioii for the 
reason that a previous witness lad'ore tlds comuds,sion has stated that it was 
almost out of the question to ti-y tx> borrow money on land values, and that it 
had to l>e borrowed on crop sfsnirities?—A.- I think my own experience is in 
that line. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Where does this sitnation obtain to the greatest 
extent; in the cotton-raising belt?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say that you teach your students to avoid, as far as possible, the crop- 
lien system. To what extent have they Is'en successful in managing their affairs 
without using the crop lien?—A. 1 have never known them to go under the crop- 
lien system to any great extent, any of them. Perhaiis they have done it. 
but I have not known of any cases. 

Q. Do they go back to t he farm and raise cotton only, or do they diversify?-A. 
As a rule, diversify their crops. Wherever I have known them, they diversify 
their crops. 

Q. Do you believe that is the only hoiie for the South, diversification?—A. No 
question alxiut it; it rau.st be so. 

Q. From your observation are they able to raise such stixik as they need, such 
as mules, horses, and cattle?—A. I do not think there is any difficulty at all, in 
any part of the South that I have visited. I have information only about Ala¬ 
bama, North and South Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland, but I have seen no 
difficulty at all. 

Q. There is no excuse for paying $135 for a mule then when they can raise them 
for $80?—A. No. 

Q. Do you think that has had something to do with the present depression of 
agriculture in the South, especially the cotton-raising States?—A. I do not ques¬ 
tion it at all. I heard a young colored man say in Alabama that he hoped cotton 
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would go down to 2 cents, if it was necessary to Lring al)out different crops. I 
think that has been brought alwut by cotton, and some very good results come 
out of it. 

Q. Well, is it possible to inaugurate diversification now without the cotton to 
secure their coming year?—A. On most of those plantations the negro is allowed 
a little land for his own private use, and what we have encouraged them to do is, 
that while they have been going on with the cultivation of cotton for theiuastei’, 
or for the owner, that they should cultivate their own supplies, and that they 
have done in a large number of instances. Forin.stancc, in Tuskegee, we have had 
every year a farmers’ conference, where wo brought in large numbers of blacks 
from communities around there, while hundreds of them liave come in, represent¬ 
ing 20, 25, or ISO counties in Alabama, and some other States, and almost all of 
these delegates to this conference have commenced in a greater or less degree 
this raising of their own crop supplies; what is true there i.s true of almost all, 
and tliey have commenced to diversify crops. 

Q. Would a larger number of your male graduates become fanuersand mechan¬ 
ics if the demand for teaoher.s was not so great?—A. I suppose they would. We 
have thought in the past that the best thing that our students could do would be 
to go in the public, schools of the South, where they get a salary usually of $25 a 
month for sometimes not more than S. 4, or .5 months, and there get a little work 
in the little c.hurch, ami at fhe same time build their houses and cultivate their 
little piece of land. In that way they have a certain amount of money coming to 
them from their salary, and they are able to iiresont an objw't lesson to the com¬ 
munity, the decent living by farming, which has made them moat valuable. A 
very largo number hav(^ gone into the country and have done that thing, and they 
are independent. Really they are the moneyed people among their own race in 
the communities to which tiny have gone, for tln^ small amount of salary, though 
it was small.gave them a c.eriain amount of ready money that iliey could put on 
their land, so that it was really a help to bring up ihe community. Our thought 
has Isjeu to establish Unw centers just as far as possible, and we have establisbod 
them in certain c.onnties of Virginia, for instance. We have been able 1o make a 
very remarkable showing. I could tell yon of one county, for insi.ance, where 
we sent lietween 40 and 50 of our graduates. Most of them went in and started 
schools such a,s I have sijoken of, and cultivated their land. The result is that 
where IH years ago the colorerl issrplo of that community owned no land to speak 
of, to-day they jiay onc-fifth of the projuTty ia.\ of the counfy, and where there 
has been that increase of property or land holdings there has Ixvn a correspond¬ 
ing decrease in crime, and the charm-ter of tin! houses and the, churches and 
everything has correspondingly itau’eased. 

Now, I consider that it is possible, if yon have the right sort of education, and 
send into counties ,iust that sort of people who will make just that change— 
wherever people of that sort go, there is no trouble al)OUt race problems at all; in 
that county, and in any other counties where our gi-aduates h.ave gone, there has 
been almost no race trouble at all. They have brought to the community the 
thing that the community needed and what the community wanted. For instance, 
Booker Washington had seen that there was no bric.kkiln at Tuskegee. They had 
none when ho went there, and it was the thing they wanted, and he started one, 
and they came to him tor brick; he started a blacksmith shop, and he had the 
best blacksmith shop in tlio community. He started a printing office, and after a 
little while a Democratic paper came out and tried 1o get better work; they found 
that thiy could get cheaper printing at that printing office than anywhere elre; 
and they came out in an editorial and said they were going to have wiirk done in 
the negro school. That is the way they need his work there, and there is no man 
in that part of Alabama that is more respected, both by white and colored people, 
than Booker Washington is. I could Icll you of a great many communities where 
our graduates have gone and smcomplished just the same thing as was accom¬ 
plished down there. There is no race problem in such'places. 

6 . Would not the tendency along that lino be that if the white people moved 
hack the colored people would occupy the territory whore it is quite densely pop¬ 
ulated by them now? For instance, take the black belt—is it becoming more 
densely black, and are white peojile moving back from it?—A. I think that the 
negroes are moving into communities by themselves very largely. I think that that 
is flie natural process. There is a large part of the country, of course in the South, 
where whites can not live and the blacks can live. Take it along the river bot¬ 
toms where it is low and hot; those are the communities into which the blacks 
are moving to-day very largely, where the whites naturally take the upper lands. 
I think the movement is pretty marked toward black communities, and the self- 
respecting blacks naturaUy move into communities by themselves, because, with 
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the Tiice fciiliiiK that theiv is. tlmy want to p-ct liy tlipinsolvps, and thc-y move 
away from the whifass; so, as 1 said, I think that ]irocess is ftoin,!; on quite 
rapidW. 

Q. The probability is that in the <:imr.se of time a ffi-eat portion of the Southern 
States will be settled almost wholly by tho hhtck.s/'—A. Yes; 1 think so. 


have no (ixperienc.e about that. Is that true of the ignorant people who have not 
tlu! educatinni' It is not true, of course, according to your statement, of the edu¬ 
cated.—A. They must have p<iucation from some source'. Now, what I hope very 
much is that the South will .adopt a system of industrial and agricultural instruc¬ 
tion for its ma.sses, both white luid cidori'd. I see that the superintendent of 


the light sort of teac.hers inh) tlu'.se ]mblic schools—why we can not have black 
comninnities, if they have tho right .sort of instinc.tion. 

Q. Now, without instruction of the white would not the c.olored race retro¬ 
grade?—A. I think they wouhl ladrogradi'. I do not iliink there is juy question 
about that. I think they ue('d just that direction and help which conies from the 
white race. 


Q. There is one question 1 de.sire to a.sk: In rt'gard to the capability of the 
Indians under the rp.servation system and tlie negi'oes in regard to instruction, both 
morally and intellectually?—A". The negro race was very imu h better fitted by 
slavery for the reception of civilization than tlu* Indian was by the reservation 
system. The slavery, with all the had in it. taught them Ihrei- things: Taught 
them knowledge of the English lan^iage: it gave them sonie regular habit of 
indinstry, and it t.auglit them something of the (.'hrishan religion. In the reser¬ 
vation system of tho Indian there was no show for a white man. No white man 
could go there (‘xcojit with .'V jn'miit from the Indians, anil the result was that it 
kept them in liarharism; he was fed hy the Ibdti'dStales (Jovernment and beeaini' 
a pauper, and the result is that when yon put au Indian and a negro side by side, 
the negro is very luueli bi'tter fitted to receive eivilizjilion than the Indian. I 
think in capacity tile Indian is not hw.king. hut thi- conditions have het'ii nimdi 
more favorable for the' blacks. 

CJ. (By Mr. CL.vnKK.) Does imhlic opinion of the South favor education of the 
negro, generally?— A. That is a very hard question to answer. I should say that 
the best public sentiment of the South favors it. There lias been a great deal siiid 
against the education of the black, hut in spite of what lias been said it is true 
that the Southern jioople have done e.'tt.remely well in the edncalion of the black. 
They have contributed, it i.s estimated, no less than $]t)d,00(),{)00 sinee thi' war for 
public schools among the blacks, wliicli is, perhaps, the best answer to yonr ipies- 
tion. There are a groat m.auy who would .say that they ought not to be kejit up 
at all, but in spite of all that'has been said this is what lias actually been done. 


which I think a fair answer. 

Q. Does the Hampton Institute receive any contrihutioiis from .Southern 
churclie.s?—A. No. I say none—we have received a tew for our Indian work. For 
instance, from the city of liichmoiid wo have had a soholai-shipfor $r01or a num¬ 
ber of years, and from New Orleans: but we have felt that if the Southern people 
kept up tlie public schools that is all we ought to oxp«:t. It is riglit to call ujion 
the North for the supply of teachers, so wo have made no at tempt to secure funds 


for Hampton from the South. 

Q. Is there any part of the South whore tho whites and Idacks are educated 
together in the same school?—A. There are afew institutions, but very few, I think. 

Q. As a general thing they favor separate scliool.s?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, do they maintain as good sctiools and as many of them for blacks as 
for the whites?—A. Perhaps not quite as good. In some cases, however, 1 think 
the schools are better for tlie blacks than for the whites. I think, in fact, that it 
has been stated hy superintendents of pnhlie instruction that, owing to the schools 
that had been separated receiving the help of Northern funds, there were better 
trained teachers for tho blacks than whites. I think that is true in some cases. 
As a rule the white schoolhonses are proliably better than tho colored school- 
houses, and the salaries of the teachers are usually somewhat in advance. 

Q. Does education of tho blacks sjioil gissl lahorer.s, blacksmiths and servants, 
and make poor teachers and professional men, etc.?—A. It depends noon the kind 
of education. I should say there is a sort of education which I consider does that 
sort of thing. I do not think the right sort of education does. 
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Q. You think with a largo iidmixtnre of induNtrial education that hook learn¬ 
ing has tho oppofiite effeoty—A. I think so. My own improssion is that indnstrial 
education gives a oommon-eense knowledge of things that keeps the negro from 
getting what we are accustomed to calling “ the hig head." 

Q. You think that the custom of educated men and women of the negro race 
who settle in the different parts of the South is to inspire colored people to get 
learning and improve their c/mdition?—A. I think very decidedly so. The com¬ 
munities of which I have spoken—^for imstance, around Tuskegee—there has been 
a treinendoiis change. It is very natund. of course, that after the war the negro 
should feel that with education he should get off from the laud and out of all 
sorts of work of the hand; when we started with Hampton, which was 81 years 
ago, there was a very .strong opposition to it on the part of tin! blacks. Wo were 
bitterly dinionnced by the hhu;ks themselves. It was said that we did not lielieve 
that they were capable of anything higher than lieing hewers of w< md and drawers 
of water; we had a hook full of clippings from the negro press; hut as the years 
have gone on their opinion.s are changing very much. 

Years ago no respccteible negi'o family in Washington, for instance, wonld have 
sent the children to Hampton. Now tho feeling is very different, and that is one 
of the very hopeful signs among the blacks. They are beginning to realize that 
their salvation dex's not lie so much in politics, hut that it does lie hi knowing 
how to do something. 

Q. Would this political [iro.scription prevail again,st the blacks if they wore 
educated?—A. No; 1 am not inclined to think so. To-day. where our graduates 
have gone and have land holdings—where they have had a part in a community 
and own something—they have had almost no tronhle. Of course that is not 
universally so, but we have had almost no complaints from our blacks in the 
South. 

Q. Yon think, then, the objection isnot so much to the color of their race as it is to 
thmr ignorance?—A. Yes; I should say that was true. Whorevei- our men have 
shown themselves to be respectable, to have ability, andhave gotten property, they 
have won respect, and I am inclined te think that it is accorded (piite as much to 
the young men of the lilack race as it would be to the young people of the white 
race. I say to our Ixiys iu thi> Soutli to-day that if they are of the right sort I 
lielieve there is just alxmt as good a chance for them as there is for tlie young 
people of the white race. 

Q. Is there rivalry between the races in trades, and iu fact in all industries?— 
A. Oil, yes; there is some; hut the truth of the matter is that the South is such 
an undeveloped country that for yeara 1 do not think there is any great danger of 
rivalry. Of course, there will he none in .agrieulture for a groat many years to 
come, and, as was said this morning, in the matter of trades in the smaller places 
there will he no special rivalry. The South needs building up so much, aud there 
is so much eliauce for every man, where ho knows how to do anything, that I do 
not think we are going to have any great rivalry. Of course, in tho larger cities 
it will come. What we are trying te pnsh our students to do is to go into the 
country districts and into the smaller places. Tliat is where the great mass of 
the negroes are living, and they need leadership, and there we have gi'eat chances 
for the blacks every way. We are continually pushing the matter iu the South 
and ill the North that the negro should go into the eauntry and not in the city. 

Q. Are white laliorers willing to work with black laborers in the same shops, 
same gangs?—A. That depends on where it is. As a nile, where Northern cap¬ 
ital has come 1 think the black man has Imd perliaps less chance. There are 
some very great exceptions to tliat. But the Southern white man has learned to 
deal with the negi-o; he knows how to employ negro labor, and a Northern wliite 
man, as a rule, does not. Mr. Huntington,for instance, of tho shipyards at Now- 
l>ort News, has given most excellent opportunities to neCTO labor; hut I have 
talked with, for in.stanco, the heads of cotron mills throughout tho South—men 
that have come from the North—they do not know how to deal with the blacks, 
and the result is that in a great many cases they throw them out and employ 
white labor, which they are more familiar with. I think it is quite noticeable 
that where Northern contractors and Northern laborers come there, there is more 
of the pusli against tlie'colored man. 

Q. Are the various trade unions composed of both races?— A. To some extent 
that is true. They are allowed in, certainly, to some limited extent. I can not 
speak from personal observation much in regard to that. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harkis.) Do you know of any reason to be discouraged with 
tho progress that the negro is making in the common schwl of the South, consid¬ 
ering luB surroundings?—A. No; I think there is very little reason. To my mind, 
he has made quite remarkable progress. When you consider that he came out 
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from slavery witli nothing, and consider what he has in the way of property to-day, 
I think there is very much reason to he encouraged rather than discouraged. 

Q. You think the common schools, then, are becoming more and more useful to 
the colored people?—A. Yes; T think that is true, as a rale. Of course there are 
exceptions to all that I can say. In certain places and parts of Virginia to-day 
there seems to bo a movement backward. They are discouraged; they think edu¬ 
cation has not brought them what was expected; so there is quite a retrograde 
movement undoubtedly in some parts. 

Q. They expected a change too s<x)n?— A. Yes, altogether; but take it all 
through the South, the movement is forward, and I look to the public-school 
system, both for white and colored people, as one of the veiy great means for 
Improving the whole community. 

Q. Is the amount of money contributed for that purpose increasing in the South 
every year, making efBciency better?—A. I should say that it was, generally. Of 
course there has been unite a struggle on the part of some of the States to sepa¬ 
rate and have the taxation of the whites apply only to white schools, and that of 
blacks to black .schools, but, os far as I know, this has not jirevailed to any extent. 
It .seems to me, as I have said before, that the hope is in introducing something 
of industrial and agricultural training into our public schools; but even as they 
have been I do not question at all their value, and the people have attributed a 
great deal of whatcame since the war among negroe.H to education. I think that 
what has come is a very natural result. Of course slavery kept a certain element 
of a community, which has been let loose, under control—very dangerous and 
troublesome iwrtion of the community, too. While it is true that a certain ele¬ 
ment of the negro race were very much better under slavery, there is another 
element that has come up and located in a community, and you see the people 
that have gone ahead. My predecessor was accustomed to say of the negro race 
since the war—that he thought there was about one-third that had mme down; 
that is, slavery held thorn up to a higher level than they are to-day. That is the 
disturbing element of the jiegro race. There is another third that have stood 
about where they were, and another third that perhaps have gone up. That is, 
of course, an offhand statement of his feeling about the black race. We do not 
hear so much about the part of the negi’O i-ace that has gone up. Wo hear a good 
deal, of course, of the turbulent element, which is not coiitrolied to-day as in the 
times of slavery. 

Q. As a ride, do the colored iieoplc of the South embrace the opportunity to 
obtain education that system gives them?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.akke.) Do the colored i>eoplo through the South incline to leam 
trades as they had to in sla.very days?—A. They have not yet. I do not think 
that could bo said of a largo number of them, but such schools as Hanuiton and 
Tuskegee have 3 or 4 times as many applicants as they can receive. These two 
are the only ones whei e trades arc taught to a very large extent. 

Q. Well, trades can bo learned without going to school. How is it in the com¬ 
munities? Have you observed any tendency among the colored people to learn 
trades in the old way?—A. There is very little chance for them to-day. You see 
the plantation was in itself a sort of trade school, but there is not as much chance 
to learn trades such as were given on a plantation. All that has been stopped, 
and it seems to me a very great misfortune. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is the tendency for people in the North to go South and 
take up lands and farm much? Do you find many people go from the North, in a 
way to injure agriculture?—A. Yes; there is quite a large movement. 1 have 
noticed it in certain counties in Virginia—quite extensive. I heard of quite a 
movement in Michigan not long ago. There were excursions from Michigan to 
the South; special rates were given. The feeling, as I said, was so strong against 
it on the part of the people of Michigan that a movement was made to prevent 
these railroads from giving these special excursion rates. There has been quite a 
movement from certain parts of the West to the South. 

Q. How is it with foreign immigrants engaging in agriculture or other pursuits 
in the South? Do you have any considerable per cent of foreign immigrants?—A. 
There is some, but I do not think it is very great. Of course the Italians come 
into Louisiana somewhat, but the larger part, of course, of the foreign element 
comes from higher altitudes, cooler parts, so they most naturally seek Western 
States rather than go South. 

Q. (By Mr. Batchfokd.) You spoke of the tendency of the colored people of 
the South to colonixe and get into communities for themselves. Do you look upon 
that tendency with favor?—A. Yes. I think all that has got to be. The State 
ought to take cognizance of that. They ought to establish proper schools among 
these people. And yet I look upon the certain movement of separation of the 
black and wWte races as a very desirable thing for the improvement of the black 
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race. I can not help hut feel, for instance, in the matter of churches, that while 
there has been a great deal that is very poor, their having churches by themselves 
has taught them how to organize. It has developed a certain life among them¬ 
selves, so that what we call race prejudice has had its very great advantage as 
well as its disadvantage; and so I look upon this question of separation of whites 
and blacks as having very great gains. 

Q. Do you think there is not a greater danger of perpetuating that race preju¬ 
dice by separating into localities or communities than there would be if assim¬ 
ilated together?—A. No; I think not. I think with the feeling that there is 
between the white and black races to-day, it is rather an advantage than a disad¬ 
vantage to liave them, a certain part of them, by themselves. I have watched 
that in certain communities. For instance, in Virginia certain of our graduates 
have started small negro villages outside of the city of Portsmouth. One of our 
graduates has considerable business ability and has started a little village, bought 
land, and lias persuaded others of the blacks to take stock; and wo have sent our 
boys there and built houses there: and now that little negro community is a very 
self-respecting—excellent community. I think a gi’eat deal of that sort of thing 
can be done to advantage, while I do not think it is desirable that the black race 
should 1)(! entirely separated from the white riu'e. I think they need the help 
that is going to come, and yet I think that certain experiments of that sort can 
very properly go on. 

Q. If colonization on a small scale would be advanbageous to the colored race, 
why would not colonization on a larger scale be more advantageous still? If that 
would be I'.dvantageouB to the colored race, and they would develop a prosperity 
under that sy.stem more rapidly than under our juesent system, why would not 
colonization on a larger scale Iks advantageous to a greater extent?—A. Because 
I believe very thoroughly with Sir Henry Maine that there are certain races that 
have got to push the world ahead, and that other certain races need their help 
in order to move along. I believe that the white I’ace has the jriiwor of initiative 
and that the bhuk race needs help and must have it. 

Q. Well, is not that one of the Irest reasons why the races should assimilate 
and live together?—A. I feel to a certain extent that that is tnre, and yet, I think 
for the present, while the negro is developing, while ho is finding out his own 
jiowers, he has got, for the time being at least, to lie by himself, just as in the 
system or matter of negro clnrrches. There is in him naturally, as a resrrlt of 
slavery, an inclination to look upon the white man as the one on whom ho has to 
depend for cvf'rything. I sis; at Hampton all the while that those blacks expect I 
will do everything for them—a kind of jiatinarch, tolook out for everything. Now, 
they have got to learn for themselves, and in order to loam to do that, I think they 
have got to be to acertain extentleft to themselves, and so for the ])resent I do think 
that this is a matter, planning for the negro community, that is desirable. Still, 
at the same time, I think it is very imiHutant that they have public schools, and 
that they have the general direction of the whites in the way of government and 
so on. 

Q. In short yon believe that, regardless of the question of colonization, their 
salvation depends upon education and agricultural training, mechanical training, 
etc.?-A. Yea. 

Q. Does the social and moral cliaracter of the black man iuqjrove in proportion 
to his education?—A. Yes; I think so. 

Q. Invariably?—A. I would not say invariably. I think so, though. My whole 
feding la along that line. I was reading, coming over in the cars this morn¬ 
ing, a book by Professor Dubois, a colored man, a graduate of Harvard, who 
has just gotten out a book on the Philadelphia ne^o, and I was quite interested 
in the statement that ho made there, that m the city of Philadelphia the convic¬ 
tions f.)r the gi-eater crimes were among the illiterate; that there was considerable 
of smaller crime among those educate, but when it came to the grosser crimes, 
tor instance, in the case of larceny, it is 31 per cent; in the case of assault, 34 per 
cent; in the ease of sexual crime, it was 6,') per cent, I am inclined to think that 
my own experience would tally with this; that just so far as a man had some 
better thoughts, had something to think of, in other words, he was liable to be 
the beet. 

Q. That is as true of the black race as any other?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In your observation down there, do you think that 
the active participation of the negro in politics in the South has been very harm¬ 
ful to his condition?—A. I do. 

Q. Do you not think that is really one of the most harmful ambitions that has 
been devdoped since the war, in the black man?—A. I do. He has been made to 
think that his salvation is to come through politics and not through work. 
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Q. (By Mr, Oi.akke.) Arc there not a great many white people made to think 
in the same way? . , . . .. 

The Witness. That i.s true; more tme in hia case than in the white. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do yon think the race prejudice ia on the increase, or 
ia it diminishing, from yonr obaervation, in the South?—A. That ia a hard ques¬ 
tion to answer. I think in some pljmea it ia on the increase. I think as the negro 
comes up that there i.s a certain element of the South with which he comes in 
competition, aa ho did not hefore. I should say among the heat element of the 
South there ia no more; and it secniM to nu; that one of the vital ])oints is to have 
education for both whites and blacks in thi‘ South. Aa far as I have been able to 
ob-serve, where there lias been difficulty, it has bi'cn w'hore tliiTe was ijpiorance 
on the part of iioth whites and libmks. Then- is a certain element of white peo¬ 
ple in the Smith who have no cliaiice, for education whatever. They are emotional, 
and it is among those that our troubles are bad. If you send a black boy into 
an intelligent white couininnity, he very seldom has difficulty. That ia my 
experience. 

(Testimony closed.) 


ClI.MlLOTTE. N. C..Mari‘K J.'l, Hiflli. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. H. M. BEATY. 

/h'()/c.s’.s-or, ('h'lnsini ('iilltyc. ,S'. (•'. 

The subcouimissiiiti of the United Stab's Industrial Commission met in the 
rooms of the Southei n Manufacturers' Club at I0.4.'i a. in.. Mr. Smyth presiding. 
Mr. J. H. M. Beaty was introduced as a witness, and, being first iluly sworn, 
testified ns follows; 

Q. (By Mr, Smyth.) What is yonr name?—A. J. II. M. Beaty. 

(J. 'Your place of residence'?—A. Clemsoii College. S. (,h 

(J. 1 understand you have a paper which you wi.sh (o reail to us first, and will 
then be preiiured to answer <|uestioiis which we may ask yon with reference to 
the work at Clemson Collegi, Wt' will now hear the ])ai)er. 

The WlTNE,ss. In accepting the invitation to apiiear heh ire your commission and 
give some information conceniing the mechanical and te.vtile industrial training 
schools there. I thought best to compile it in the lorm of a liajier. which I shall 
road, and afterwards answer any tpiestions which 1 may be able to. [Reading:] 

Cl. mson College, the agricultural and mechanical college ol South Carolina, 
was established in ISilil. This college does not rect'ive any direct appropriation 
from the State, but ia allowed the “ insiMwtion lax" of 25 cents is'i- ton on all fer¬ 
tilizers manufactured in the State. This amounts to from $40,1)00 to $65,000 per 
year. The interest on the Clemson becpiest amounts to ljt-i,512 per year. It 
receives from the Federal (loveriiment the following amounts: From the “ Mor¬ 
rill fund” $13,.50O luid fi'om the -scrip fund" $5,000 per year. Taking the 
" inspection tax ” at $.50,000 the annual sujiport of the college amounts to some¬ 
thing like $71.013 per year. 

During the 7 years of its existence* it has graduated 72 students. The average 
cost per student per year is ,$3fl less than the average agricultural and mechanical 
colleges in the United Htates. 

The college is divided into three separate de]Kirtments, viz; Agricultural 
department, mechanical department, and textile deiiartment. 

The agricultural department employs Cinstructois and has 45 students. The 
mechanical department employs 7 instnictors and has Htt students. The textile 
department employs 4 in.structors and has 4S) students. 

Freshman and preparatory classes arc not iuclnded. About 15 other instructors 
are in the academic work of the college. 

The average salary of instnictors is $1.30.2. The average, working time for 
each instructor jier week (class-room work only) is 2Hi hours. The total enroll¬ 
ment of students this year is 455, making an average of about 15 students to each 
instructor. 

All students have SO hours of work jMir week—15 hours of class-room work and 
15 hours of practical work. 

All regular students pursue the same studies in the freshman year. At the 
beginning of the sophomore year each student elects one of the three courses, 
agricultural, mechanical, or textile. No atteinjit will he made to report the 
organization and working methods ol the agrictdlural department, because the 
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request was made for infonn.at.ion ulxmt the mecihanieal and textile departments 
onW. 

The raeehanical department has been in operation since the founding of the col¬ 
lege. This course is suhjoct to a division in the third year, the electrical and civil 
engineering courses branching out from the mechanical engineering course at the 
beginning of the junior year. The building set apart for this work contains about 
.SO,000 square feet of floor space, and in the building are the divisions of wood¬ 
work, forge, and foundry shop, machine shop, drawing rooms, and mechanical 
laboratory. In the theoretical work, freshman year, the time is devoted exclu¬ 
sively 1o such culture .studii's a.s mathematics, English, history, etc. In the 
sophomore year the studies taken up bear either directly or indiriictly on engi¬ 
neering. Ill the Junior and senior years the stiideiit siiecializes entirely in that 
division of thc‘ mechanical deiiartmeiit wliich lie has elected. Practical work in 
woodwoi k, forge, and foundry begin in thetri'shinan year. In the wood sho]) the 
students wmk einirely from drawing and do general woodwork con.struction, 
patlern making, and eabinet building, together with the setting ii]) and handling 
of the various niaeliniery necessary ill a general wiskI shiqi. In forge work the 
students are insti'iieted in the mnni]mlatioii of iron and steel, heginning with the 
making of e.vercises laid ont by the instructor, and afterwards to the iiiaking of 
haimiiers, eliisels, lathe fisiks, and various other articles forn.se in tlie macliine 
sliO|'. Tile ela,s,ses in foundry work cast several times a week, and make all the 
brass and iron eastings used by the advanced students in the eonstniction of 
engines, dynamos, iiiotors, etfi. 

Maehine-simpiiraetice is taken up in t he Junior and senior years. The students 
are given e.vereise work at lirst so that tliey may beeoiiie familiar with the differ¬ 
ent iiiaeliines eiii]iloyed. Af|.er a short time they iH'gin io fini.sh the casting sent 
in from the foundiy. Tlien <-omiiii'nces the instruction in the Imildiiig of small 
engines and I lie wmdmg and finishing of dynamos and motors. All this work is 
carried on by iiidividnal iiistriietioii by t.horonghly teehnical instructors. 

The work in the medianieal laliorat'ory is very valnahlo to one that expects to 
follow engineering us a profession. This laljorabiry is eiiuiiiiied with air com- 
pi essoi’s, water iiu itors. electrie- motors, pniniis, engines, boilers, testing machines, 
etc. Ample fuciliries are afforded thi* student for detailed study of various 
liiacliiiies that iinist he used liy him in the jiraeiiee of his profession. 

Ijesidi'S til.- work uieidioiieil above in theoretical and jiractical mechanics, the 
stnileiils are given a series of lectures on patent laws .and the laws of contract and 
specifiea,lions. 

The object of 1 hi.-lueeliaiiieal eonrse is to giv'e young men who have already 
reeeivi'd the equivalent of a liigh-.sehool ediieatioii as broad an engineering edii- 
g'ution as Jour years of systematic bvliuical training will permit. It is believed 
Unit every I'ligineer shonhl liavi" a broad general education, coupled with a tech¬ 
nical edneafion. and i.Iiat he slionld receive special training along iho particular 
lines of his chosen worli.aiid further to develop in him, an intimate knowledge of 
shop iiraetice and iiiaimfactnring ])roces.ses. 

E1,K(1TKKI,\1, ENdlSEKRlNU. 

The course in electrical engineering is a superstructure, to ho built upon a 
foundation of mech.anieal imgiiieering. The work is carried on by lectures in the 
class room and individual iiistrnction in the laboratoriivs. The laboratory used 
for the measurement of eleetiic currents, the calibration of various electric 
iiistrnments. etc., is handsomely eipiipped with the mo.st delicate and expensive 
in.strnments, 

Tlie instrnmenls used in tliese tests are so delicate and so susceptiblo to electric 
influences 1 liat the Imililiiig had to 1 k' jilaced by itself and contains no magnetic 
material in iUs construction. The instruments are entirely of brass. The students 
use the equiimient in this laboratory in testing for and in correcting the slightest 
errors in various delicate apparatus in daily use in .all electric iilauta. This work 
is very practical. 

The dymiiiio lahoratory is eipiipiied with various types of dyamos and motors, 
direct-current .and allermating-curreiit machines, single, double, and three-phraso 
machines. In f.aet it contains all kinds of electric machines likely to he found in 
a modern electric jilant. * 

The students operafo tho.sp machines Just as they would bo operated if used for 
priU'tical jiurposes. They are run indejNmdently and in connection with other 
machines, both tor lighting and jaiwcr imrposos. The students test the efficiency 
of each machine under various circumstances and note the results. They also 
test for practical errors in dynamo.s and motors, these machines having been 
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deranged by the instniotor previone to the Htadents coming to the laboratory. In 
this way the student is brought face to face with data, facts, and practical infor¬ 
mation which otherwise would take him years to become familiar with. Fully 
one-half of the motors used for power in the various departments of the college 
were built in this laboratory. 

The aim of the instruction given in electrical engineering to students taking 
the mechanical-electrical course is to fully and thoroughly ground them in the 
OBsential theories and principles of that profession, and to teach them the design, 
oonstruction, care, and operation of dynamo-el<x!trical machinery. We do not 
hesitate to recommend for resiionsible ]K)sit.ion8 as electricians, in charge of 
dectric-light and power stations, etc., those young men who have successfully 
and satisfactorily completed the course of theoretical studies and laboratory prac¬ 
tice prescribed in electrical engineering, provided they have had also the requisite 
amount of training in mechanical engineering and shop practice. We hold that 
electrical engineering is a superstructure to be successfully built only upon a 
foundation laid in the mechanical engineering class rooms, laboratories, and 
shops; that without this essential preparation no man c.an be an electrical engi¬ 
neer worthy of the name. 

CIVIL ENGlNEEIilNO. 

The course in civil engineering is coordinate with that in mechanical engineer¬ 
ing. The instruction in this course liegins with plane surveying in the sophomore 
year. It iuclud<‘,s the general iirincijdea and fund.amcntal operations of surveying 
with compass, level, and transit. The object is to make practical surveyors, 
familiar with both the mathematical principles and the art of combining the 
theory and the practice. The field work inidudcs surveys of extensive tracts of 
land, of which the areas are computed and accurate jilats are drawn. Experience 
is given in numerous problems of laying out and dividing up lands and in locat¬ 
ing intricate irregular boundaries. Ample training i.s thus furnished for the 
needs of agricultural students, ami a good prejiaration is given for the higher 
work of the engineering course. 

During the junior year the class is employwl in the study of the higher forms 
of surveying, highway engineering, and thi! theory of railway construction. 
Among otlier subjects considered are the location, construction, and nmintonance 
of country roads and city streets; advantages of various materials for road cover¬ 
ings; eifects of grad(!s and surface upon the cost of transportation; preliminary 
and location surveys for railways; computation of earthwork, etc. 

During the senior year the theory of railway engineering is applied to the actual 
surveys for a line of railroad a mile or more in lonirih- The present senior class 
has been working on a line from the college to a point on the Southern Railway 
about If miles distant. Tho work ii; now completed and a track will soon he laid 
to the college. The students arc given a large amount of work in laying out 
waterworks for towns and cities, Imilding of reservoirs, calculating their stability, 
cost of construction, etc. 

This outline of the work in civil engineering will serve to show that tho aim of 
all the instruction is to so combine the theory and practice that the student may 
1)0 qualified at the completion of the conr.se to turn his knowledge to practical 
account in one of the many and varied lines of civil engineering. 

TEXTILE PEPABTMENT. 

I will state that I am in charge of that work there, and if I hear a little heavier 
on it than on the others yon must remember that I have been in it for several 
years and am a little more familiar with it than with the other departments. 

In the spring of 1SB8 the trustees approiniated from the general college fund 
the sum of $15,000 to establish a textile school. This school has been in opera- 
don since November of that year. That is, tho theoretical instruction began in 
November. Our machinery was not in place until the first of last March, hwause 
it was late in coming in. The building and equipments will aggregate about 
(80,000, about $12,000 of which was donated in machinery by various machine 
builders. 

The first year of this course is in common with the freshman year in the other 
jourses. In the sophomore year the student is allowed to specialize his studies 
mly to a limited extent. The course is not intended to follow special lines too 
ilosely until the third year, for two reasons: 

First. So that the student may get a good general education; further to famil- 
arize himself with certain branches of mechanics, which lie will most assuredly 
leed in millwork, and to give as scieutific a foundation as is possible in the time 
tUowed. 
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Second. To prevent any narrowness of education which is so likely to arise from 
specializing too early in industry. 

Therefore, the first and second years of this course are devoted to mathematics, 
English, history, natural philosophy, and chemis^ in the theoretical work, and 
to woodwork, forge, and foundry work, descriptive geometry, freehand and 
mechanical drawing in practical work. This training in freehand and mechan¬ 
ical drawing is very valuable to the future work in designing and sketching of 
jac(juard patterns, a great deal of which is original and must ho accompliSied 
rapidly, and is freehand only. This work could not be accomplished without 
some previous knowledge of the art of drawing. Thus the eye for proportion 
and for the detection of slight variations in lights and shades is devrtoiied. In 
fabric design both these points are rasential. and no practice is better to develop 
this faculty of the human eye than freehand and incchaiiical drawing. 

The c.hemistry taught duiing the first 2 yeam of tho chemistry course is general 
chemistry. In this is laid the foundation for the future work in industrial chem¬ 
istry, o.spocially that part of it which relates to dyeing. The G-ermans have set us 
an example along this line of industrial chemistry which we can no longer afford to 
ignore. Herinsdorf, tho celebrated German chemist, was the first to discover tho 
yirocesB to make an absolute fast black. By their exi)ertness they have also shown 
us bow to increase the value of raw materials by utilizing their by-jiroducts. 
For instance, they increase the value of coal tar by manufacturing from it a med¬ 
icine called phenacetiii, thereby increasing the value of the raw material some 
10.(100 times. 

The third and fourth years of tho coui-se are devoted to the study of textiles, 
with a continuation of chemistry, higher luatliematics, t he steam engine, mcchan- 
ies, mill coinstnution, fire protisdion, and machine-shop work. Tlio study of tex¬ 
tiles includes carding, spinning, weaving, designing, and dyeinjr. In carding and 
spinning the students mak(> a sixK-ial study of tlio ma(!hine8 in tliis division of 
their work. Tliey are instructed in llie design, construction, care, and operation 
of those machines. They are resjuired to tear down, rebuild, and adjust these 
machines, and, after sotting tlicniup,toopovabi them. They are instrmted in all 
the calculations relating to the niiudiines themselves, and also to make any 
reiiuired change in the machine hi produce certain given results in tlio stock in 
process of manufacture. 

The first instruction in w'eaving is given on handlooms of special construction. 
The power loom runs too fast for the new student to observe and understand its 
motions. These handlooms an* generally 4 hy 4 liox looms for weaving either 
white or colored fabrics, and are fitted with 30 harness shedding engines, thus 
giving all classes of weaves that could lie got from a power loom, with tho same 
number of harness and boxes. Tlie advantage of the use of these looms is that 
every motion is operated liy liand, necessitating an understanding of the various 
nil itioiis before the student can W'eave the fabrics given liim to produce. In this 
case the student is tho real maetiine weaving tho cloth. A continuation of this 
work must necessarily fix tho iiieehanisni of a loom on the student's mind. 

On the power looms, as on the hauillooius, the student, beginning witli his 
S(iuared paper; brushes, and i)aints, designs, under instruction, tho fabric ho is to 
weave. Then lie makes his ealeulations as to the counts of the yarn, tho number 
of ends, and the colors to produce it. He makes up Ms warp and arranges his 
i(x)in, setting and adjusting till the luaeliine is working its best. 

In the study of tho power loom the principal points to lie learned are how to 
take advantage of power so as to Iks conducive to economy and effect and to tho 
production of more elaborate designs. It takes the man entering the mill years 
to get the same experience on the variety of makes of looms and the variety of 
products that the student gets in a .school of this kind in 2 years. Presuming 
that the ^uth will gradually get on tx) finer work, this school is preparing to 
give full instruction in Jacquard weaving and card cutting. We have recently 
added 1 Jac<iuard and 1 Leno loom to tliis dcpartinout of the college. 

In teachiiip dyeing the idea is to teach it as a science and not as an art. It is 
shown that tno so-called “ secrets" of dyeing are only the chemical laws of affin¬ 
ity, and that colors are produced hy combining some or all of the prismatic colors 
in various proportions. 

The student is given a considerable amount of work in color harmony (the 
study of effects by the harmonious combining of colors), color matching, ex^ri- 
mental dyeing in the laboratory, and practical dyeing. This whole course is 
based on a thorough course in industrial chemistry. 

General instructiona .—As far as practicable the student is instructed in mill 
architecture, mill construction, and fire protection as recommended by tho best 
insnrance companies. 

The (xnumeicial features of the mill ai’c discussed to a limited extent. A series 
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of talks are given on the more important eonnnercial cottons of the world. The 
student is taught how to choose cottons by their length of staiile. spinning quali¬ 
ties (by the toel of the fibers), and color, so as to produce a given ipiality of 
yams. 

IllKAL INDliSTKlAl. MlUCATlON. 

In the language of Aldred F. Barker, beiwl master textile department, Bradford 
Technical College, delivering a lecture to the Bradford Art (rallery (England), 
December 23,1891); « 

“The three stages of education maybe defined ii.(l) tiic home lifi'. („) ttie 
school and college life, and (it) the communal life. 

“In the home the child should be Kiib.iectcHl to an environment to which all 
that is best and desirable in it will respond. A liajipy life,indirectly calling lorlh 
the innate capabilities of th(“ child, is to be most desired, coupled with the teaching 
of obedience. , , , , . 

" In school the youth should be siib.icotcd to an environment, m winch bis iihys- 
ical, intellectual, and moral faculties are gradually called into full play, and in 
which obedience merges into desire to emulate good example. Up to 11 years of 
ago no specializing of subjects should lie allowed—i. e., a variety ot^ subjects 
should be taught with distinct idea of teaching general truths only, of incmlcuting 
good habits of work, .such as acmiriu-y and tboron.ghncss. and of atlovding tli(> 
opportunity of judging the innate capabilities of the youth. Then the iiarticular 
subject for wide,li tlie scholar has shoxvn. or is likel.v to show. ])rcierence slnnihl 
he used ,as an educational medium, merging, so far jus ])ossil)le. the particular into 
the general, subjjsd into method. As the youth gradimlly unfolds lumgc' olx-di- 

enceandexjmiplegraduallyintosclf-comnuvnd.devoloijinglheiiowersof rcjisoning 

and judging towju'd will power and light act.ion a.y the end (d all tslucation. 
But educational sigeiicies may be viewed from another standji lint. find' aibtc'dly 
elementary edueation should have as an iileal the conformation of the individual 
to type, while higher education should carry this (;onformali<in ttn. but. having 
Beciir’hl the neciessary stability of cbaviw.ter. sliimld endeavor to inculcate a siurit 
of originality and diversity, not antagonistic to but baseil upon (sinformily to 
tyiie, whicdi may form a suitable basis for natural selection to work up m. 

Tim hoitu', school, and college life do hut iiretiare for the iivjietical everyday 
life of the world, which is really the training college of life. Evolution toward a 
higher ideal depends Jipon how we Jjre prepared with the past icxperienee of the 
race to meet this everyday life, Jind what u.se we make of it. Through t.he ii-esli 
e.xperi(!nce we are (aiiKihl'e of gjtiiiing, we may add to tlie sum totiil of linmaii 
experience—i. e., we may iidd another stei) to the laddi'v of Imnian progress." 


apvantaoks ok ixnusTitiAi, kdkcatio.n. 

•• The chief advantage of iiidusti ijil edue.atioii is that it is tin' sulqeel to wfticn 
the majority of our population mo.st rejidily respond, and, tlierefove, tlie subject 
hy which the development of the majority of the race may best he assured. If 
the innate capjibilities of the individual are very limited, indiistrifd (>dneation may 
still show ilim how he may make the Ijpst of, and gain t,lie most fi-om, t,he life 
wiiicii he has to lead. This is tlie minor work of industrial edueit'ion. 

“ But the great work for indn-strial education is the idealizing of industry, the 
rai.siiig of industry into practical sciences, which shall call forth the energies and 
capabilities of the best of our industrial ])oi)ulatioii, ami keep many who at pres¬ 
ent run to waste in the arts and .sciences engaged in t.h<' industry to the great and 
lasting advantage of themselves and the whole eoninmuity. 

“ Lust, hut not least, the value of industrial edueation as a direct jireparer for 
earning one’s daily brejid must not be overlooked." 

The first principles of technical traiuing are system, acenraey, and thorough- 
nes.s. In all the work performed by sindents the results must be accurate, 
whether it be in producing a deflnite-sized inece of wood or metal, or <a certain 
standard of cloth, or the weighing of tho ton luilhouth part O- a :train in tlie deli¬ 
cate balances of the laboratories. 

In the ca.se of Ji mechanical student, he is taught to use the projier tool or 
machine for each kind of work. He is also taught the theory of enmneering of 
whichever kind he maybe studying, together with the fimdameutal principles 
of the various machines used. lie thus becomes familiar with the construction of 
machines and the handling of them. Studying types and not certain given 
machines makes him familiar with classes of machinery. 

Tlie technically trained man is enabled to differentiate helween tlie important 
and the unimportant. The technical mecnanic knows that a machine is merely a 
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device composed of accepted forms of mechanism that" will enable given forces to 
accomplish detoite results. From his familiarity with the elementary forms of 
machinery and his knowledge of what Urey are to accomplish he i s enabled to under¬ 
stand new machines that may come rmder his attention. Understanding his 
machines, as he does, and the mature of the materials he is working, he has an 
immense advantage toward accomplishing the desired result. The advantages 
mentioned in regard to the technical rii<-charric itr handling machinery applies as 
well to all t(!clinical iiHur in their reopectivc Irnes—to the blacksmith who under- 
starrds the strnetui’e and (•om]K)sition of the material he works, to the agricultur¬ 
ist who has knowledge of the laws that regnhito th<! kingdoms orrt of which his 
materials ar<‘ taken, to tlu! horticulturist, iuid others as wcdl. These B(;hools 
develop flKiscientifie side of the trade or business with which they are conrrected. 

The iirdustrial ti-iining sciiools ar<- the workiiigmaii's best, friend. This is proven 
every day, by persons of onr own knowledge, who are tilling good iiositions as 
railroad engineers, bridge e-onstmetors. siiiidiuilders. etc.., wlio, but for their 
industrial edueiition, would prohahly be laborers at small wages. 

Nmnenms young men of niy aeipiaint anee who have graduated atUlemson Col- 
lege are now otKuiiiying po.sitions of I'csiiousibility and commanding higli cora- 
jiensation, not I)eean,se they are any more liniiny t.imn many otliers around tliem, 
l)Ut f IT tile reason that they have liad t liat t eelmical training which has fitted them 
for sueli positions. 

If. is lielieveil by many ttiat llieory ami firactiee ,ai'e never compatible, lint the 
Gri'niians, probably the most ]irogresKive and practical nation of the world, have 
lirought aliont .somi' of tlieir most womh'rtul results by working a thc'orist and a 
jiractical man side by sidia 

If (.fi'rmaiiy. wuli .'il.tKin.iliHI inlialntants. wit.li insuflieieiit land to sustain her 
population by ngrieiilturid ]mrsnif,s. imiinr'ting her I'aw materials, and as mucli 
as 1,000,000 tons of eoal tier year, and (pmnfities of food stuffs to sustain life in 
iier peojile, be taken as an example of wliat industrial education can do tor a 
nation, tlio advantages of snidi training to a connfry as rieli in natural resonrees 
as the Unitisl Htates must lie apparent to all. Yet (lermany. laboring nncler these 
great disadvantages, stands second m f.lie list of trade nations of tlie world, 

Aliont one-lialf the veiptests for samt>le analine dyes to be ined in e.xperiinental 
dyeing in the te.xlile seliool at Ulemson Collegi'were answered with tlio state- 
nient, " We have ordered tlie saiiniles you requested from (iermany.” (lermany 
has a magnitieant system of industrial .schools, and we liuve not; wo have the 
natural laxsourees, and Cfermany has not. This shows that a country which pos- 
Hess(‘s or is in proximity to the raw materials will not iiece.Hsarily reap the we.alth 
that it might by mannfaetnring these raw prodinds into salahlo articles, thereby 
increasing flieir value, in some cases. times. But it does sliow that any 

industry will si'ck tiiat nation wiiieli lias tlie s\ieeia.l knowledge best suited to it. 

Olio (if th(> priiicijia! nsusons why the South has not increa.sed iti wealth like 
other sections of onr eoutit.i'y is that she liaslieen the raw-material producer of the 
nation, wliile she has every'natural advantage for tho manufacture of her prod¬ 
ucts. In n'CMit years she has awakened to a womh-rful (h'gree in tho develop¬ 
ment of lier industries. It is not a siiasmodie boom of effort, hut a substantial 
movement toward tlie betterment of this section. 

In order to (’ontinne t.liis progre.ssive movement, the Semth must have men of 
original ideas; men of seh'iititic edneation. In the imanufaetnre of cotton fabrics 
alone the South is ill need of thousands of young men who have been .specially 
trained for this work. They must Iw well posted not only in tlie care ami opera¬ 
tion of the machinery used, and in the pris'cs.'-a’s of manuf.aetnre, but in many 
other details, according to the lin.sinessand the iKisition held therein. Tliey must 
he competent to iiroduce finer and more elaborate fabrics, and to originate. 
designs as well, as copy th(‘ designs of otliei's. There are many capable young 
men employed in the mills who are anxious to learn the business, thus putting 
tliemselves in lino of promotion to resjionsiblo positions, commanding high com- 
ppmsation. In the mill they arc instnicted in the practical operations of the 
machinery only, and do not reciuvc that auxiliary teennical training in the other 
details of maiiufactnriug which is so necessary to their success as overseers, 
superintendents, and managers. 

No textile seliool is so well oqnippfsl for practical instruction as the mill, and 
the best instructors to be had are the competent managers, whose whole time is 
taken up witli the detailed management of such plants. But these mills are not 
operative for instruction puiqioses. neither have these managers the time to devote 
to the instruction of young men who may chance to come under their obsorva- 
tiou. And in many cases the young man in the mill has not had that previons 
technical foundation upon which to sixicmlue in industry; therefore he would 
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probably be narrow in hia education and lacking in oririnality of inethoda, and 
hia taste for the aeathetic would bo undeveloped. Thus the absolute necessity has 
arisen for the establishment of such schools as will give these persons that special 
training of whhdi they stand in not'd. 

In almost every town and city of this c.ountry we find various articles of manu¬ 
facture stamped with the three significant words, “ Made in Germany.” The 
demand for articles bearing this trade-mark shows their superiority. These arti¬ 
cles are always in demand, and considered by many to be of superior quality to 
other makes. Why i.s this so? Simply because they bear the trace of the letters 
which make up these words? No. It is because these words are backed up by 
the knowledge of years of training in special lines, and wo know that they are 
the best that science and skill can jmsluce. 

Industry is baaed on science. The American people arc, above all other people, 
scientific. To develoj) this s.-ientific turn of mind, we must have industrial schools. 
To build a house, we begin at th() foundation. To build up a man, we must begin 
with the child. These industrial schools teac^h not only the theoretical “ why ” a 
a piece of work must be executed thus and so, but the practical “how ” to execute 
it, as well. In other words, the mind and the hand are triiined simultaneously. 

Hon. J. C. Monaghan, Unitc<l States consul at Chemnitz, G(!rmany, in an 
address befon! the Manufacturing Club in Philadelphia, November 4, 1890, said: 
“A distinguished German educator, while speaking to an Englishman, smilingly 
remarked; ‘ In England your finest workshops are tho,se in which you iimke your 
machines; these are the workshops in which we make onr men.’ ‘ But how are 
they paid tor?’ said the Englishman. The German shrugged his shoulders and 
replied, ‘ L<x)k in your shop windows in England and yon will see how they are 
paid for.’” 

Wherever you find the trade-mark “ Made in Germany" you find the people 
who are paying for Germany's flue system of industrial education. What Ger¬ 
many has done wo can do, because onr nation is equally energetic and our nat¬ 
ural resources are much gi'eater. 

I know that your commission is as well posted on the German example of indus¬ 
trial training as I am, if not better, and as it is needless to be thrashing over old 
straw, the following will serve as an example of what one line of industri.al train¬ 
ing could do in this country. The additional revenues from this one industry 
alone would pay for the establishment of all the kinds of industrial training 
schools that this country would need a thousand times over. 

Take the average cotton crop of America as 10,00i),00() bales, and it costs, say, 
5 cents per pound to produce it. If all the influences tending to reduce the cost 
of production could be brought to c<K>perate in such a way as to reduce the cost 
of production to 4 cents per iiound, or a saving of 30 per cent, it would bo a sav¬ 
ing of only $50,000,(K)0. 

On the other hand, if we pnsluce a numlierof men and women sufficient to tuni 
this vast crop of raw material into cloth, and take the average price of the cloth 
at three times the value of ihe raw material—and surely this is a conservative 
estimate—we should convert this 10.(KH),0(S) bales into fabrics at, say, 18 cents per 
pound, bringing into this country $8.’)0.(MK),(XI0 more than if the raw material be 
exported. 

Our factories are now utilizing only about 3(t per centof our cotton crop; there¬ 
fore, foreign countries are reaping the benefit of manufacturing nearly 70 per cent 
of our cotton. If now factories arc to lx; built to manufacture this other 70 per 
cent of our cotton, they ought to he managed by our own youths, because man¬ 
agers unacquainted with the peculiarities characteristic of our Southern labor are 
not in position to reap the very best resultsof their labors. A training of our own 
people will put them in possession of the knowledge of how to increase the value 
of cotton three, five, or even ten fold. This result can not be brought about by 
textile education ^one, but we need trained civil, electrical, and mechanical 
engineers, as well as textile engineers, and to make these men we need special 
schools for training them. 

The foregoing example does not include the additional benefits of tietter high¬ 
ways, more railroads, development of mines, and manufacturing in other lines 
which would necessarily be brought about by having trained men in those differ¬ 
ent occupations. And besides all these, the lienefits in other ways would be 
infinite. More common schools, more churches, more public libraries, and more 
everything that goes to make up life. 

CLEMBON COLLEOS. 

Clerason Colley stands preeminent among Southern institutions for thorough¬ 
ness in her training. This is shown by the success of her graduates. Her grad¬ 
uates are now filling nositions of imnortance in various Imes of -work. Many of 
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these young men came to Clomsoii College from the farms, and knew absolutely 
nothing in the line-s in whioli they are now liaming their living. Their success is 
due to their industrial training. 

Owing to the Spanish-Amencan war, a large imrtion of the class of 1898 secured 
positions in the United States Navy several months before they had comjdeted 
their course of study. Several members of this class are now working with 
shipbuilders, railway companies, bridge constructors, and builders of electric 
machinery. A graduate of this class is now in charge of a large electric! power 
plant in South Carolina. 

One of the largest manufaeturers of eleclric machinery has been working four 
of Clemsoiis graduates. Within the last week (.Tanuary 31,1900) this (’.ompany 
has reque.sted the college to send two othicr men to them. This would make six 
men from this institution ill one csiiuiiany’s employ, showing that they are giving 
entire satisfaction. 

Within 6 weeks after gi'aduation the entire cla.ss of 1899 liad received profitable 
omployinent. A member of this edass, within 3 weeks after graduation, stood a 
competitive c'xainination and was given control of a Ocivermuont electric plant, 
over the head of the man who idmssl the machinery in running position and 
who also tried tlio examination. The salary is $1,200 a year. 

Tlieiio few exaniides stand as silent witnesses to the thoroiighnoss of Clemson’s 
work, and to tlie value of industrial tniining to the individual receiving it. 

It will be remem liered that a large majority of the students of Cleiiison are 
fanners’ sons, and many of thc'iu have not had the advantages of a common-school 
educatiou, so that the whole work of their development has been left to Clenison 
College. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Yon say you have now about 435 boys in theinstitution'i’— 
A. About that. 

Q. All white?—A. All white: yes. 

Q. Has South Carolina any college of tliis kind for isdonsl boys?—A. TIkto is 
one at Orangeburg. Tlicy have no textile department. They run practically a 
manual training school thens. 

Q. Will tile Clemson College receive this year as many students as it can accom¬ 
modate';—A. Yes; wo had to tuni away quite a number. The, application list 
for next year is also about filled now. 

Q. And tlu! .several departments which you have enumerated are pretty fairly 
dituded?—A. Pretty fairly divided. 

tj. If the college had a larger endowment orincome, could it not largely increuee 
its work?—A. It would bo of great value; yes. They could increase the thor¬ 
oughness of tlioir work and the kind of worli—a larger equipment. 

Q. You think, then, if the nation could rocognize a duty toward the maintenance 
of manual scihools. aiding in the support of manual and textile schools, particu¬ 
larly in the four States of the South where we have a large population that is 
ignorant and have not the means or facilities for education, that appropriation 
coirld be very judiciously used?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would you favor multiplying the number of plants err enlarging, say, Clem¬ 
son to a much gi;eater extent? Would the advantages be greater by combining 
the institutions at one point for a larger numlrer of boys and professors, having 
a better equipped labirratory, or is there a limit, and would it be better to divide 
up?—A. I thiTik there should be one school in the State, what you might call an 
advairced textile school, and it would work to advantage to have several other 
schools in the .State not so high in their training, so that once they get a mod 
general knowledge of the business in these, you might say, primary schools, if 
they wish to carry the work on they can go to these higher schools, 

Q. Do we understand the entire income is only about $70,000 or $75,000 a year?— 
A. Taking it on the average. 1 was giving the average income. 

(J. That includes the amount received from South Carolina and the amount 
received from the General Government?—A. For the last year the income has 
been greater than that. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfobd.) Added to that is the $30 per student for the year’s 
course?—A. The average cost, I stated, is $20 less per student than the average 
agricultural and mechanical college, 

Q, (By Mr, Smyth,) What is the cost to the student?-A, They put it at $99 a 
year, and that includes board, lights, fuel, and laundry, uniform, and cap. It 
does not include shoes nor underclothing nor books—that is, nontuition-paying 
students. 

Q. How many classes have you? How are they divided?—A. I could not tell 
you that exactly. The students who are too poor to pay tuition are taken in on 
the certificate, I think, of the auditor of the county. 

Q. (By Mr. Batchfokd.) What is the regular tuition fee?—A, Forty dollars. 

607a-65 
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Q. That is added? Moniiy colleotfxl in that way is added tn the $71 ,(i00?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And is a part of the general income of the college?—A, Yes, sir. 

Q. I want to ask you whether you are familiar with the practical side of manu¬ 
facture?—A. I am; yea, sir. 

<^. Under the general heading of industrial education yon spoke of the age at 
which a youth should take up certiiiii lines of education, industrial training, and 
that ■ ‘ up to 14 years of age no specializing of subjects should bo allowed.Being 
familiar with the practical side of it. I want to ask you at what age, in your opinion, 
a youth should enter a manuf.acturing establLshment to cam his own living?-A. 
I think at not less than 12 years old. 

Q. You think 12 years is a proiier limit, do yon, under jiresent conditions?—A. 
Under present conditions, I do. 

Q. Entering the e.stabli.shment at that .age, he would be denied the advantages 
of this education?—A. Almost; yes. Under some conditions I think a good, ener¬ 
getic young fellow could apply hiunself at nights and afterward,s do this work. 
That would give him the advantage of having 2 or ;{or 4 years of practitail life in 
the mill before he takes up the theoretical side of the woih. 

Q. What influence or effect is found to exist from the employment of children 
in the factories of the South? I mean tin; influence on adult lalior. Is it found 
to be an advantage or a disiulvantagc?—A. I do not know that I am prepared to 
answer that. It is a (inestion I have thought on a good deal. 

y. (By Mr. Smyth.) Is it not a fm't that there is employment for everybodyin 
the South to-day in the cotton-mill line?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you think the employment of children from the age of 12 yearsup deprives 
any adult of employment?—A. It does not. 

Q. It is not customary to use .adults, is it, in the spinning room? The frames 
are designed for children?—A, Yes, sir. It is almost exclusively done by children. 

Q. (By Mr. RATCHfOUu.) Ai-e you i)roi»ared to say, following that, whether 
or not it affects the wages of adult latKir?—A. I am not. I think not. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) The answ(;r to that would k; the same, would it not? As 
adult labor does not come into competition with child labor in the B])inning room, 
it would not affect it?—A. It would not affect it. 

Q. Has not the (dimate a good deal to do with the devedopment of children? 
Under the Southern climate dws not the child mature much sooner?—A. I tliiuk so. 

Q. Children are much more develoixsl physically than at the same ago in north¬ 
ern climates?—A, Yes, sir; I think so. 

Q. So there would, perhaps, be some difference between a (diild of 12 years in 
North Carolina and a child of 12 in Massachusetta?—A. Yes, sir; I think there 
would he. 


Q. (By Mr. Ratohj'ORD. ) Do you believe the difference is snffic.iontly great to 
make a difference in the ago .at which they should enter the fac.tory?—A. I think 
it would make a difference; yea. 

Q. What truth is there in this claim that competition, which is generally con¬ 
ceded, I believe, to be a great factor in the affairs of every manufacturing and 
business man, has to be met either from the North or from the South without 


regard to these climatic conditions we speak of; that is to say, the manufacturer 
in New England would have to place his products on the market and meet the 
prices that prevail in that nmrket from every other section of onr country?—A. 
What is the question? Do yon mean what effect that would have on prices? 

Q. The questiim I would like to hear you on is this; Is it not a fact that the 
differences of which we speak now are not in any way regarded by competition? 
Competition does not acknowledge any sucb differences?—A. In the ages? 

Q. Yea.—A. I think not. I know it docs not. 

Q. (ByMr.SMVTH.) Do you uotthiiik the natural advantagesof any one section 
ought to be recognized and admitted, whether the climate is advantageous or 
otherwise?—A. I think so. 


Q. The nearness to coal fields, for instance, in Alabama gives industries located 
there an advantage over the same industry located at Charlotte?—A. It does. 

Q. Because it saves the railroad freight on coal, which is sometimes three times 
the cost of the coal itself. Therefore it would not be fair tn rob Alabama of the 


advantages she has in her coal, would it?—A. It would not. 
Testimony closed. 
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these young men came to Clomsoii College from the farms, and knew absolutely 
nothing in the line-s in whioli they are now liaming their living. Their success is 
due to their industrial training. 

Owing to the Spanish-Amencan war, a large imrtion of the class of 1898 secured 
positions in the United States Navy several months before they had comjdeted 
their course of study. Several members of this class are now working with 
shipbuilders, railway companies, bridge constructors, and builders of electric 
machinery. A graduate of this class is now in charge of a large electric! power 
plant in South Carolina. 

One of the largest manufaeturers of eleclric machinery has been working four 
of Clemsoiis graduates. Within the last week (.Tanuary 31,1900) this (’.ompany 
has reque.sted the college to send two othicr men to them. This would make six 
men from this institution ill one csiiuiiany’s employ, showing that they are giving 
entire satisfaction. 

Within 6 weeks after gi'aduation the entire cla.ss of 1899 liad received profitable 
omployinent. A member of this edass, within 3 weeks after graduation, stood a 
competitive c'xainination and was given control of a Ocivermuont electric plant, 
over the head of the man who idmssl the machinery in running position and 
who also tried tlio examination. The salary is $1,200 a year. 

Tlieiio few exaniides stand as silent witnesses to the thoroiighnoss of Clemson’s 
work, and to tlie value of industrial tniining to the individual receiving it. 

It will be remem liered that a large majority of the students of Cleiiison are 
fanners’ sons, and many of thc'iu have not had the advantages of a common-school 
educatiou, so that the whole work of their development has been left to Clenison 
College. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Yon say you have now about 435 boys in theinstitution'i’— 
A. About that. 

Q. All white?—A. All white: yes. 

Q. Has South Carolina any college of tliis kind for isdonsl boys?—A. TIkto is 
one at Orangeburg. Tlicy have no textile department. They run practically a 
manual training school thens. 

Q. Will tile Clemson College receive this year as many students as it can accom¬ 
modate';—A. Yes; wo had to tuni away quite a number. The, application list 
for next year is also about filled now. 

Q. And tlu! .several departments which you have enumerated are pretty fairly 
dituded?—A. Pretty fairly divided. 

tj. If the college had a larger endowment orincome, could it not largely increuee 
its work?—A. It would bo of great value; yes. They could increase the thor¬ 
oughness of tlioir work and the kind of worli—a larger equipment. 

Q. You think, then, if the nation could rocognize a duty toward the maintenance 
of manual scihools. aiding in the support of manual and textile schools, particu¬ 
larly in the four States of the South where we have a large population that is 
ignorant and have not the means or facilities for education, that appropriation 
coirld be very judiciously used?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would you favor multiplying the number of plants err enlarging, say, Clem¬ 
son to a much gi;eater extent? Would the advantages be greater by combining 
the institutions at one point for a larger numlrer of boys and professors, having 
a better equipped labirratory, or is there a limit, and would it be better to divide 
up?—A. I thiTik there should be one school in the State, what you might call an 
advairced textile school, and it would work to advantage to have several other 
schools in the .State not so high in their training, so that once they get a mod 
general knowledge of the business in these, you might say, primary schools, if 
they wish to carry the work on they can go to these higher schools, 

Q. Do we understand the entire income is only about $70,000 or $75,000 a year?— 
A. Taking it on the average. 1 was giving the average income. 

(J. That includes the amount received from South Carolina and the amount 
received from the General Government?—A. For the last year the income has 
been greater than that. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfobd.) Added to that is the $30 per student for the year’s 
course?—A. The average cost, I stated, is $20 less per student than the average 
agricultural and mechanical college, 

Q, (By Mr, Smyth,) What is the cost to the student?-A, They put it at $99 a 
year, and that includes board, lights, fuel, and laundry, uniform, and cap. It 
does not include shoes nor underclothing nor books—that is, nontuition-paying 
students. 

Q. How many classes have you? How are they divided?—A. I could not tell 
you that exactly. The students who are too poor to pay tuition are taken in on 
the certificate, I think, of the auditor of the county. 

Q. (By Mr. Batchfokd.) What is the regular tuition fee?—A, Forty dollars. 
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Wo li&ve, ill -tho oetablishinont of CIomHOii College, hold on to one idea inexor 
ably; that is, that it j« n<jt a luaimal scIumiI. We are not teaching iKiys how to 
bo mochanioB or maohinista, but we are trying to educate their niinds. broaden 
their intellects, and teach them all the fundameulal nrinciples, together with the 

E ractice, in all the different diipailuients of work. When they get through they 
ave such an experience and knowledge of these inatU'rs that any man with the 
knowledm that we furnish to him can make a man of himself in any department 
of life. That is the end and object. 

Q. You have always had at Clenison a foundry and machine shop?—A. Oh, yes. 
We have a wood shop, blacksmith .shop, foundry, machine shop, electrioal and 
meclianical laboratorie.s, dc.signers, frei'-hand instructors, and physic^s; all these 
in the mechanical department. We have a profes-sor of agriculture, and under 
him there are the instmi'tors in horticulture, botany, veterinary science, etymol¬ 
ogy, and 2 or 3 othcr.s which I can not call right at this moment. They arc taught 
not only the theory, but also the practice, and in connection with that depart¬ 
ment is the experiment station. ()f course the appropriation made for the exper¬ 
iment station is entirely .separate and outside of tin* college—^not used in any way 
for it, but for the purpose of I'onducting experiim'iits. But these experiments are 
made and conducted under thi“ eyes and oltservation of the students in agricul¬ 
ture, and in that way the results ave most beneticial in a way that could not be 
attained by the mere reading of the Imlletin. 

Tlien we have another department. Wo denominati* it the chemical and sedon- 
tific department. Thai, embraces chemistry, geology, mineralogy. We have 
instructors in all tlie subdivisions there. Then wo have the textile department, 
of which Mr. Beaty has liceii telling yon. 

The school is wonderfully sncceasfnl so far; far beyond the exiiectatioiis of the 
most sanguine advocatecs of it- We have turned away this year as many as we 
wore ahlo to take in, and we have nsceived enougli written appHccations for admis¬ 
sion in September to fill the college anew. 

We estimate the nfsults by tbe fact that the Isiys. when they graduate there, 
step right into good positions. The graduates are in great demand, and that is 
one thing that has given such an imjietus to the demands u))on that institution. 

I asked the president a tew days ago to maki: a statement hefore a legislative 
committee, and he made the statement (which I tliiiik is correct, from my best 
observation) that they step right from the eellege into salarie-s from $600 to 
as high as $1,300. We have some young men who are getting salaries larger 
than their instructors receive from the c-onege. There is a great demand for 
them, and we can not supply them. 

Q. Where is this college located? —A. It is hsaited at Fort Hill, Oconee County, 

S. C. 

Q. How many students can you handle?— A. We can not handle over 450. 
It is rather crowded, too. 

Q. That was the home place of .Tohn 0. Calhoun?—A. Yes. 

Q. On the Air Line Railroad, lietween here and Atlanta?—A. Yes, sir; and that 
place was donated by his daughter to the Stab; tor the ])uri)oao of establishing 
this college. 

(^. (By Mr. Ratchpokd. ) Have you any iihan to recommend to the eommission by 
which the general usefulness of that in.stituti<pn can Iks iucreased?—A. I have often 
thought that there was one way; in fact. I have suggested it to several members 
of Congress, that they could do au incalcuhahle benefit to the country. One of 
the difficulties—the greatest difficulty we had to contend with in the establish¬ 
ment of that college—was to educate the jieople up to its importance and neces¬ 
sity. They had never seen anything like it before, and many of these schixils that 
had lioen established liad proved failures, and perhaps it is one of the most diffi¬ 
cult matters that anybody has ever undertaken, to establish a literary and tech¬ 
nical college combined in one, and to eomhine the courses of study belonging to 
each. It is a very costly institution, and this textile department that we have 
recently added to the college, I am afraid unless we get some assistance it is going 
to swamp the whole college enterprise. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is the plan you have suggested to your Conpess- 
men?—A. As it has been explained to me, the Federal Gkwemment made an 
appropriation of $15,000, known as the Hatch fund, for exi)eriment stations. As 
I say, it has been explained to me that those stations proved to be in a large 
measure failures, from the very fact that the bulletins sent out were along scien¬ 
tific lines alone. You see the average fanner took no interest in them and would 
not read them understandingly. Hence the appropriation to the States of $25,000 
each known a-s the Monill act to Bup})lement that Hatch fund, or, in other words, 
to render it available, for that $25,000 can bo expended for purposes of education. 
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In other words, to-day. as I liavo said, wo arc doing tlio.® expcrimonta and lotting 
them be carried on under the eyes of the students, who can see and understand 
not only the practical results, but the sdentific ob,iccts sought to be accomplished. 
Now, that fund—the Morrill fund, as it is called—supidements and enables us to 
do it. Unless we can get some aiiditional a-ssistance the college will grow, I am 
afraid, beyond the estimate of the people of the State of their ability to support it. 

Q. Tell us something about the educational work in South Carolina. What 
does the State appropriate? What is the tax of the public, schools?—A. I have 
not figured it out myself. I can only state it from information we receive. The 
State appropriates for public schools about JI.OOO.OOO a year. 

Q. That is divided per <a])ita, is it not, between the white and bla('k children of 
th('State?—A. Ytis, sir: it gta's. to the two races. 

Q. The colored children get as much as the white children in proportion to 
number?—A. Ye.s; and being largely in excess, they get the bigger part of it. 

Q. Do you know to what extent these scliools are kept open during the year? 
Do y-on know how far t.hat million dollars will go?—A. Not on .an average, I think, 
over 3 or 4 months. 

CJ. The State is exceedingly )>oor, is it not?—A. Exceedingly poor; yes, sir; and 
in addition to that .almost every community of any importance has a graded 
school and an additional ta.xatiim upon itself. Tlieso gra<led schools are organ¬ 
ized, and a special tax is levied in addition l.o tlii‘ tax jirovided by the State. 

Cj. Is it not a tact, in the Southern States, taking South Carolina only as a typie, 
tha‘there is a larger ma.s.s of ignorance in jirojiortion to the population than in 
any other portion >f the United S(4it.cK?- A. Of course when the negroes were 
fr“ed they sti'iiped out of almo.st abject ignoranc.e and at on(;o became, citizens, with 
all the privileges of citizenshiji. and it was very soon di.scovered that in South 
Carolina, speaking ior South (kirolina, that the very largo excess of negroes over 
whites seriously endangered the existence of tlie white nice unles.s something was 
done to save the race from being ovi.'rwhidincd. and it was very generally con¬ 
sidered (and the State has acted u])on it) that the best course to iiursue was to 
educate the neCToes. 

O. (By Mr. RATCHS’Oiii). ) Tn arriving at these conclu.sions .as to illiteracy you 
emurace both races?-—A. Hoi li races; but the e.xi'ess of ignorance was far greater 
in the negro race than in the white, because the white people had free public 
schools to a certain extent—not to the extent that we have them now. but in the 
State before the war the whip* race, even among the very poor people, liad some 
smattering of ediu-ation. 

CJ. (By Mr. Smytu.) Did you have free public stdiools before the war?—A. Yea, 
sir; and the State tias been very lihiral. exceedingly liberal, ill its efforts to edu¬ 
cate the negi’o, and it has been a p‘vribl(‘ tax upon ms. It is that tax that has 
kept down ami ]irevented th(> organiz:vtion and establishment, of these higher or 
technical institutions. It was one of the arguments that was used by many people 
in the. State to oiiiioac the establishnient of Cleimson College. 

Q. (By Mr. K.tTcnroKi).) Have you had any colored students in tho college?— 
A. No, sir; the State has provided another college .similar to that for the negro. 
The president of th.at college is here, and he can speak for himself. You remem¬ 
ber Congress gave to the States bi«;k yonder land scrip? 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Yes.—A. Our fund was during the war—I mean during 
reconstruction—stolen .and tlie State replaced it,—issued bonds, which are still 
outstanding, that raise an amount which is (sjually divided between this colored 
school and the Cleiiison College. Then the Morrill fund is equally divided. The 
only fund that is not divideil equally is the Hatch fund. The authorities that 
manage and control this are utterly opiwsisl to the establishment of branch insti¬ 
tutions. It is hardly enough to conduct one profitably, and they will not allow 
us to establish a branch, where, in certain portions of the State, conditions are 
different. We have triisl it. but not a dollar of that helps Clomson College. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchs’Okp.) Has your Stiite ever been asked for an appropriation 
to aid in this educational work?—A. Which; the colored? 

Q. No; to your Clemson College?—A. O. yea: the State has given us the money 
to build all the buildings and equip them—some $3UU,()00 or $41)0,000. 

Q. Has the State from time to time appropriated anything for its mainte¬ 
nance?—A. Well, yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Yon get the proceeds of that tax?—A. We get the surplus 
proceeds of the privilege tax—tax on fertilizers. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfokd.) Any special appropriation outside of that?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) That amounts to about $50,000?—A. Yes, .sir; sometimes 
not that. We have all that work to do. and manage to conduct it very cheaply 
and economically, in order to save from it as much as possible to run the schods— 
the inspection, tagging, examinatkui, analysis, publishing bulletins, and so on. 
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Q. (By Mr. Ratctifouu.) Have yoTi any particular plan thought out by which 
additional funds might l>o raised for that institution?—A. Not through our State. 

Q. Not through your State?—A. No, sir; the State has established an industrial 
school for women, has spent a good deal of money in building houses and school¬ 
rooms and equipping them, and it makes an appropriation for that. The State 
also has two other literary schools—the old-thiie South Carolina College and the 
Chtadel Academy, which is not an ordinary literary school: it is located at 
Charleston. Both of th(‘se inst.itntious art' also niaintaintul by the State. 

Q. Your proi)OKcd plan of assistance, then, would come through the Federal 
Govenuiient. AvouUl it?—A. Yes. sir. W<‘ liavcto be very careful in asking ajjpro- 
priations from tlie State, because if tln'y should give one a little too much it would 
be taken 1‘roiu th(' other institutions. There is a vei’y good feeling between tliese 
institutions, and they do not do that. Whatever help wo get must come through 
some otlu'r source, either pri vat<j donation or the Federal (i-ovemment. Wo want 
a great dial more iiumey for Clemson College' to conduct it projwrly, to meet the 
demands—a great deal more money than th<‘ State is aide to pay. Itj fact, we 
ought to double its capacity; and, as I remarked, this textile departiuont is going 
to bo so costly that unless tin' >State rises to a compn'hcnsion and conception of 
the impnrtanc'e of the.se schools tl sjjeakof tiie different departnients aach as a 
} chord) I have v(Ty gra-re doubts of tlu' wiJlingiH'ss or ability of the Btak' to meet 
th<^ iiecesaities of tiu' cfdlegr'. 

Cb (By Mr. Smyth.) Tlien your plea for Fede) al assistan<M‘would 1>e that South 
Carolina is a poor State and was very heavily im]»ov<‘?-ishe<l by the civil war?—A. 
Yes, sir: it was desjK'vatidy iinpovenshed. 

Q. And left with a large mass of ignorance?—A. Yes—to <*du(*ato: and they 
have for tlu^ last ob years juist U'en doing their duty manfully. TluMiegTot's take 
to education more readily than tin' white peojd('. and it cjonc to be a very serious 
matter at one time to stir tij“ wbitc' ]»eo]de ui>. J know of im obstiicle that has 
over been put in the way of llu*j)egr<)es‘education. The Stat<‘ has been ('xtremely 
generous, niagnaninious. toward tin* education of the negro, and it has Rjxnd- a 
great deal of its means and ability. When I l(M)k back and n'call the impover¬ 
ished condition of the State, the individual c-itiz<*nsof tlie State.the gi'eat bulk of 
them, of every class and c-uidition.aml think lio\v]K)or we w<-ri‘,and then remem¬ 
ber how we liave met tin* respousibilitu's that w(‘re <'Hst upon us by the change of 
conditions and ovei’tuniing of i*v<'rything. I am Kurjn'ised at the results. They 
have labored iiulustrirmsiy and hav4‘ b(‘en generous and magnanimouB in trying 
to lift up the people, not by moans kn<»wn iM'fore tin' war, l)ut by niotlKKls that 
have be(rome manifest and necc'ssary sinc<‘ that eoiidition brought about by this 
change. 

Q, Yon think, then, that tlH'att{*n1ionf)f C'ongress should lM>call(‘d to thene'eofi- 
sity of aiding these im]>overish«>d States that have tin* ])ro}dem to meet of a large 
population of uiK'dmaited, b(»tli whit<‘ and <*olored?—A. Y<'s. sir. I regard tlie 
inaiinal and textih; education as tlu* greatest nec<js.sity for the Southern p<iople 
of anything you t^an mention. 

Q. (By Mr. RaTCIIFOUD.) Do you think the South is peculiarly adapted for that 
sort of education?—A. We pwnliarly nee<l it. lK*caus4^ w<‘ have never liad anything 
of tho kind. 

Q. Is it a fact that a larger field is affor4l(*d for the resources of your Southern 
country through such an education?—A. Yes. six*; we have millious of reBource.s 
along the line of manufacturing, when? heretofore there has Ixeexi nothing in 
the Sonth at all. The ojxportunitieH for the development of these resources 
are untold. We had hardly a man in all the South who could he of any benefit 
to anybody. 

Q. Wbat have) you to say with rejference to the public-.school system?—A. Well, 
sir, it is one of those things that we have long ago ceased to disenss as a good or 
bad thing. It is a thing fixed and irrevocable. It is working out good results 
as we go along and improve it. 

As it is to-day, is it atlapted to the of the people?—A. It is not suf¬ 
ficient. We have not money enough. Notwithstanding the State gives,ill ,000,000, 
it does not run the sc^hqols more than 3 J>r 4 months in the year, and that, you 
know, is not snfficnent to meet the wants of the young people. 

(J. (By Mr. Smyth,) Is it your experience that the larger per cent of the popu¬ 
lation in South Carolina under 21 years of age is uneducated to-day?—A. Yes. 

Q. Unable to read and write, a large pt^rcentage?—A. There is quite a large 
percentage, yes, air, unable to read and write. 

Q. Thev have not really then the opportunity of going to school?—A. No, sir; 
and they nave got no conception of it at all. 
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ing a teohnical education to the smaller nninber’-A. 1 tin JWt WM 11131 ROUJU 
do at all, as you state it. 

Q. Yon think they are both necessary to the well-being of t!io people?—A. Yes. 
sir. I have no confidence in and no regard whatever for this thing which we call 
educating a <'hild, giving him a little smattering of leaniiug, teaching him to read 
and write. I do not Civil that education; it is a befpnniug, a start; but unless it is 
carriedfurther iinddeveloped, leannot see that it is of any benefit at all. I would 
say (snphatically that it is of no benefit. You give a child that preliminary edu¬ 
cation, a common-.school education, and if it has not suggested enough to thomiud 
of the child to cause him to want more and to go further, and he stops there, ho is 
not henefiteil by what little he has r<‘ceived. What we need in the State, in my 
iudgment, to m(“et the iiece,s.sitiea there, is high schools—a link hetwiien the col¬ 
leges and the eommon schools. Yon go out through tlio country (in the towns 
and villages they have these graded schools),hut the hoys in the country, the sous 
of the fanners—and some of tho hrightest hoys that we have are out in the coun¬ 
try—they have iio tacilities lint the common school, and hence they can not step 
from there into the college. 

y. Do you think the State is doing all in its power to give the opportunity for a 
common-.mdiool education to all of these ehildnm?—A. Yes. sir; everything, and 
more than it is really aide to give. Tho little <d' that which they appropriate lor 
higher education is a b.agafclle, and if you takv; every d(dhir apiiropriated for the 
higher edu(;atiou and devote it 1<« thepuldic schoids.it would not extend the term 
a week, or more than twi> weeks at the outside. 

y. Have you a system of private sclunds in your Stati>?— A. No, sir; none at all 
that I know of. I liidieve tliere is one in Charleston. I bedievo that is kept up by 
private donation. 

y. How long, in your oiunion. should the sclusd term (smtijiue each year to do 
justice to the pupil?—A. it ought to eonthiue at le;ist K or It months; hetween 8 
and 10 mouths would be all that would be lus’essivry. 

V. At ti mouths' sclioidiiig in the year, how much will a child be benefited by 
the vislucation that it receives until the ,agi‘ of I'J or 14 years, when it enters tho 
work.shop'?—A. We do not allow them to enter the worksho]) at 12 or 14. You 
mean the higher sidiocds? 

Q. No; I mean the ordinary workshop iu which they are to earn their liveli¬ 
hood.—A. Well, sir, T havi' no knowledge or experienee on that pednt. 

Q. Your opinion is so’.ic.ited on that pcdiit. Achi'dgoing to sohooi from the 
time it reaches a sclio<d ag(‘ until the agt- (d' 12 or 11 ye;irs, only 8 months each 
ye,ar, it certaiidy can not iirotit much hy the educ.atioii it recsoive.s?—A. No, air; 
as I stated before, I have no rcs])e<d, for tliat kind id' an education, and do not 


regard it as ednc,ation. It is a little learning, 

CJ. Yet you feel that a comraon-school education for 8 or 0 or 10 months in the 
year is very de.siralde and wonld heuefit tho peoide of your country't-A. That 
appears to ho not only my opinion, but the universal demand, the ptiiut we are 
trying to reach and hope t(> accomplish. 

Q. I want you to diflereiitiate between thesyetem you have and your purpose.— 
A. Our system does not extend tar enough, long enough, aud then we have not got 
the money to establish the high schools to enable the bright hoys, who want to go 
farther and sev^k a proper education, to step from these eommon schoeds into the 
schools which the State has provided for them. 


Q. Has there been any tax system proposed by yo.ir State with a view to length¬ 
ening tho terms of the schools'?—A. Ye.“, si;; I have stated that. In most of the 
towns and in some of the country district i they have, imder a general law allow¬ 
ing them to do it, levied special tivxes. 

Q. What part of the general tax of your State goes to the school fund?—A. I 
can give it to you apimjxiniately. Taking all the exiienditures, all tho taxes in 
the State for all purposes, more than half of it goes to tho public schools. 

Q. (By Mr, Smyth.) Three-fourths?—A. I wanted to he on on the safe side; I 
know more thanhalf. 


Q. (By Mr. Batohforu.) What is tho system of taxing corporations, railroad 
corporations; are you familiar with it'?—A. Somewhat. The railroads are taxed 
hy a commission. They are not taxed hy the local assessors, the tax assessors in 
the county who tax other property. There is a State board for the purpose of 
taxing and equalizing all the taxes on all the railroads in the State. 

Q. Is the amount of taxes paid equal to the amount paid iu other States?—A. I 
can not answer that. I have no information. I have heard of no dissatisfaction 
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about the amount of taxes that they pay, that is, among our people. In fact, I 
rather think they are a little severe on them, more than on other property. 

Q. You believe that for the State to levy taxes upon any of its industries for 
the purpose of improving the school facilities is impracticable at this time?—A. 
It is carried to the full capacity of the State, and if yon will allow me to suggest 
as an idea—I have suggested it to several of our members of Congress, that they 
ask ConOTCss for an appropriation to aid this Monill fund. That is where we 
principally need help in this State, especially since we have got into tliis textile 
industry. It would bo a very valuable thing, indeed, if Congress would help us 
along that line. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytb .) Yon spoke of the c»lored children showing a greater eager¬ 
ness for schooling than the wliite at one time?—A. Yes, sir; they do it yet. 

C^. I asked if there was not a very large percentage of your population to-day 
which was densely ignorant?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there not a very large percentage of the adult whites in your State, par¬ 
ticularly in the poorer portions of the State, that are ignorant?-A. A very largo 
jier cent, did you say? 

Q. Of the adults of the mountain country, and all along through there?—A. In 
the sense of not having book learning there arc a great many of them. A great 
many of them are of that sort, and a heap of them have learned to write their 
names. They do it mechanically, and do not know anything about it. 

y. Is not the fact that the white children do not attend the public schools, even 
for the 3 months, due largely to the fact that the parents do not favor it?—A. That 
is the trouble—^the dense ignorance of the parents. They feel sneh an absolute dis¬ 
gust for education tliat they will not let their children attend, even when the school 
IS at the door. That is the big difficulty that we have got to fight with in our 
State. 

y. Ought you not to have a comimlsory school law?—A. I am not prepared to 
advocate that. In our State wo have not got schcKds located where they would 
bo convenient,to a great many children in the. c.ountry. It would be a terrible 
hardship to require them to go to school unless you had districts divided up so that 
the schools would be convenient. Then wo have not got the system broughtdown 
toanything like enough perfwtion to undertake to re<ort to that method. I believe 
there is another method by which we can accomplish the same results as by the 
compulsory law. I remember saying once to a gentleman who was opposing 
Clouison College: “ We are trying to establish an institution here that will append 
to the wants and necessities of the people, while you advocate the old system, 
advocating at the same time compulsory education. Now, I believe the compul¬ 
sory education system will have to go along with the old educational system; out 
if we were to adopt our system of education and meet tho wants and demands of 
the people, and let them see it demonstrated, they would all seek it.” I know by 
my own observation and experience herewith Clom.son College that three-fourths 
of the boys there are the jKXjr boys of the country, that never would have got an 
education anywhere else in the world, and many of them are working their way 
through there. If wo had the means to help the poor boys we could double the 
capacity and fill the college full with boys from that ignorant class of people. 
There are lots of boys at Clemson whose fathers have no more knowledge of edu¬ 
cation than—I might say, I have [laughter]; not a bit; and yet they have sent 
their sons and are keeping them there, 

Q. fBy Mr. Batchfokd.) Do I understand you to say you have no schools in 

some sections of the State near the home of the pupils, and that is a reason- 

A. (Interrupting.) I said that was a reason for passing-it would be hard to 
explain these country conditions unless you have lived in them. You go and 
establish a school at a well-known place and it will run there perhaps for a few 
years, and all of a sudden it will begin to die down and go out, and you will notice 
that the children in that neighborhood have grown up and gone off and gone into 
business, and maybe right at that time the next crop of children are not there. 
Maybe that school will stay there, just barely hanging on, for a dozen or a half 
dozen years—I knew one that remained in that condition for a dozen years—and 
then another crop of children will come on. These conditions induce the people 
in the country to make a good many changes in the schools, and it has not got 
down to a fixed, regular system of division. Then again there are big streams 
which the children can not cross, and high waters, and so on. Many efforts have 
been made to overcome these difficulties, and they are still seeking to overcome 
them. They will be overcome in the end; but I say that our system has not got 
to such a state of perfection that I would advocate compulsory education. 

Q. Gould not the law be framed so as to apply to the towns and not apply to 
the rural districts?—A. Oh, yes; I do not know whether such a law as that would 
be constitutional. It would be a special law. 
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Q. For instance, t<i apply in all cases where children have not got more than a 
certain distance to travel to the schoolV Have you any noticeable class of shift¬ 
less persons in the iKjpulation that abandon communities?—A. There is an element 
of that kind to bo met with in the white race almost in every locality; but did you 
Use the word “ abandon? ” 

Q. Yes; I used tho word. “ abandon "communities,for instance, and settle some¬ 
where else?—A. We liave a very large element of shiftless negroes, that do not 
abandon ns, unfortunately. They hang .around our villages and depots and appar¬ 
ently do nothing, as far as we can see; a great many of them do not care to liavo 
:iny mode of livelihood. 

Q. I can understand how that is, where a manufimturer, for instance, changes 
from one place to another. A mill might bo abandoned at a cert.ain place and be 
rebuilt at another, of course can'ying with it the operatoi's. But your State is 
principally an amcultural State?—A. No, sir; the upper part of the State: is get¬ 
ting to bo one of the largest mivnnfacturing settlements in tho South. 

tj. Is there any ahiftleasncss along there?—A. No. sir; thine is no shiftlessness 
there among the white people. 

Q. It is among the agricultural class, is it?—A. I can not .say that there is. 
unless I understand what you mean by shiftlessncss—you mean unsuccessfulness? 
If you mean that, there is ,a very large cla.ss of nnsuccessfnl men in tho agricul¬ 
tural business. They do not work very hard, but they .still work and attend to 
their business and get along as i>e!u:eabli), goml <■itizenB. 

Q. Because of their hack of success they are likely to change from one phacc to 
another, are they—move around?—A. No, sir; not very much. I.am speaking of 
my ovni knowledge now, There i.s not much moving among them. 

Q. The illustration that yon gave as to schiKding a few moments ago led me to ask 
these questions, A scliool laing built in a certain community and scliolars who 
want to attend it luiving grown up and left the scliool, tbi- scbixil stands until 
another crop of ehildron have grown np to occupy it again?—A. I do not mean 
hy that that the jiarejits move away. 

t^. (By Mr. Smyth.) You mean in sparsely .settled communftics?—A. 1 was 
trjing to explain this country, where very fr«iuent.ly even the mnmberslii]i of 
the country churches will go down to the very lowest ebb, because .all the old 
members have died out, but some of them liave'moved out or changed their mem¬ 
bership; and the .schools are the sami'way. The crops of children liome in shoals, 
likefi.sh; that is my observation. 

Mr. Ratchforu. Tliey do? That explains it. 

The Witness. Sometimes tiie schools flourish bocanse there are plenty of chil¬ 
dren, and then again the schisds are not flourishing, because the children are 
scarce. Then they begin to work around and change the .schoolhousi' place 
immediately. 

Q. (By Mr, Smyth.) That applies, of course, to tlie rur.al dhstricts?— A. Yes. 
If wo could receive assistance m supplying all the demands of all the people in 
technical education, I believe that there would bo such a demand forthe necessary 
steps to reach that point that we should be supidiod one way or other. There ir; a 
big movement on foot throughout the State to establisli this teclmical teaching in 
connection with the free schools, and there aro some schools tliat liave been 
already organized. I think there is one in Charleston that has got the mechani¬ 
cal features. I do not know the nature of it; I have seen it in the papers. There 
is one down at Beach Island, and I saw several more in the State; and now Dr. 
Curry, head of the Peabody, made a speech in Columbia, before the legislature, 
in which he very strongly advocated the addition of technical training to the 
public-school system; and this demand is apparently growing. If children were 
trained in that system they could enter much more profitably or be prepared for 
what they wanted to take up. In other words, there ie so much time spent at the 
college in learning these preliminaries. That holds hack and delays education. 
That time could be improved much more profitably and they could be earned 
further in 4 years, a great deal, if they started in without that preliminary train¬ 
ing. We are so anxious to meet the demands of these institutes that we should 
like help from any source. I would unhesitatingly- 

Q. (Interrupting.) You think yon can ask help from the United States Govern¬ 
ment with very good grace?—A. I would accept it with the greatest pleasure 
imaginable. I should like to say a word or two on tliis textile school. Of course 
tliat is a new business in this country, with one or two exceptions up North, and 
these were so costly that it was entirely beyond onr power to estabush anything 
duplicating those institutions. We had to start this upon a small scale. We 
wish that to bo understood. Tho textile school addition to Clemson College has 
been made possible by the generosity of manufacturers all over the country in 
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donating to UB the machinery outfit, tho equipment. ^ If it had not been for that 
generosity we could not have started it at all. This technical ■ raining is v<‘i’y 
costly, in that it requires trained men, and these men are very scarce. _ You take 
a man in teirtile designing and weaving—I can not go into an explanation *4 this 
matter because I have no personal knowledge, of it. I know they are very hard 
to find—very hard to find a man to fill the place that Mr. Beatty fills. We do not 
propose just to teach the boys how to spin and weave alone. If wo did not intend 
to go beyond that, we could not with any kind of face ask tho State to contribute 
a dollar for that kind of education; but I think that in States wdth this republican 
form of government of ours, it is not jKissible to tax the many for the benefit of 
the few. We can not tax tho people to give a inuii a particular benefit. You can 
tax the ptKiple for the benefit of tho whole, and iiicidi'iitully an iiidividnal may be 
benefited. If we were to stop in that texti1(> school until the idea of simiily making 
weavers and spinners of them, that would be wrong, I think. If you wore to go 
to the mill you could get thatq)ractie.al knowledge quicker. Wi'carry along with 
it the idea that in textile training there is at least one-half and more that is 
mechanical. We have; got nmclmie shops and a nieebanical deiiartinent that they 
go through, and then they branch off into Hiis textile training, and will;,all there 
is c.arried along with it a general broad edm'ation, a liberal education. When 
we take it into view that we .iro turning out educated men who are to go into our 
factories and beeonm the Iciiders, and torm tIii;(diana'ti'raot the pixqile in factory 
labor—broad, educated men—^wo think the licnetits derivisl from sueli associations 
and influences as that would be large enough to justify the State in going into it. 
It is a Ijenefit to the whole State, in iireserving tlio State, preserving society, 
against uprisings and troubles that are liable to come in the.se largo factory pop¬ 
ulations. By putting edneatisl men in the mi.xiure of labor to exert their influ¬ 
ence over tliat mass, the benefit would certainly be enough to justify the State 
in levying a tax for the supiiortot an institution that would bring about sneh 
protection to the iieoph' at large as that would lie, 

(Testimony closed.) 


('ilABi,oTTK. N. C.. March l-l. V.HX). 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN R. HARRISON, 

Farmer. Faina'eir, S. ( 

Tho snlx'ouimission of tlie United Stales Industrial Coinmission met at the 
Southern Miinnfachirers’ (Huh at 10.41) a. in., Mr. E. A. Smyth iiresiding. Mr. 
John R. Harrison was introduced as a witness at li.40 p. in., and, being duly 
Bwoni, testified as follows; 

(^ (By Mr. Smyth.) Will you give your name to the stenographer?—A. John 
R. HaiTison. 

(D. What is your residence?—A. Fairview.K. C. 

(J. And your occu])ation?—A. I am a fanner. 

Q. Have you any statement to make to tlie commisBion?-A. I did not ex])ect 
to have anything to say upon any of the subjeets except that of agriculture; but 
since I have come in here I have concluded to say eoincthing upon educational 
matters, and especially upon the frei* cnminon schools of onr State of South Caro¬ 
lina. 

Q. Wo should be very glad to bear you on that, and also in reference to the 
labiir conditions of tho farming class of South Carolina, both white and colored, 
and any other topics that you would like to talk about,—A. To take up the tree- 
school system of our State, first., we have a 3-mill tux levied upon all property 
of ^utb Carolina for the comiiion bcIumiIs, It can not ho devoted to any other 
purpose. In addition to that, all poll tax goes to the common .schools. 

Q. That is in the constitution, is It?—A. That is a contitutioiial tax. In addi¬ 
tion to that, every school district of South Carolina has the privilege of levying 
an additional tax for educational purpoae.s within its hounds. If a township is 
too large, by application of its citizens to the county educational hoard it can 
he divided up, and in nearly every instance that comes under my observation 
they have it divided up now so that in almost every instance we have one white 
and one colored school in a sch<x)l district. For instance, there are half a dozen 
in a township, perhaps, and each school has a hoard of trustees appointed by the 
educational ward of the county. The tax is the amount of money that comes 
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from the State of South Carolina to these free schools, and we have the optiogn, 
as I said awhile ago, of levying a higher tax. Nearly every town in the State 
avails itself of that privilege. One right there by me is levying a A-mill tax, 
making the educational tax 7 mills for the purpose of running the schools. That 
takes us up to the higher education of the State. We appropriate in round 
numbers in South Carolina $300,000. That is my recollection of the last appro¬ 
priation. That takes $300,000 for the difficult higher education. That, however, 
does not include the tag tax, as we know, of fertinzors, which goes direct to Clem- 
Bon College, and which amounts, as has Iwen stated, in round numbers, to about 
$.50,000. Ho you see wo appropriate a good deal of money to the common schools 
as well as to the higher schools. In regard to the tenants and tlio children of the 
different communities: I do not think't.hat I can exiictly agree with the gentle¬ 
man, Colonel Simpson, who ,iust preceded me. My obs(n-vation is that our people, 
with very small c.vceptions, avail themselves of all educational opportunities that 
are presented to them. There are very few that will not send their children to 
bcIkxjI. There are a few that can not. but this class is very small. Sninetimes yon 
find a widow, who is left without anything and she must live in some way, and 
sometimes dot's it by imttiug liev (diildreii to work. Tliat class sometimes can 
not avail thomstdves even of the advantages of the free school. But a great many 
of thi'iii do it in this way: Tiiey will perliaps have hall a dozen children, and they 
will send :i or f of tliem’to seliool this year, aiul next year Ihose will go to work 
and another set will gotosi'hfsil. 1 am iioteliiimingihatonrlree-scliool system is 
anything like what we would like lo have it. Wo should like to have it run 8 or 9 
montlis. That is the general feeling thnaighont the State. My observation is 
I hat we liavu an :ihnndaiiee of wliat we eall the higtier literary education, hut wo 
liave not an ahundaiieo of teehnie.al, manual, or industrial education. We are 
lacking in two iiartienlars in regard lo our educational system. My idea is that 
our common free sehoids ouglit to Is' graded up to iho point where every young 
man and young women .should have au ordinary Kiiglish education which would 
fit him for the transaction of f lie ordinary tmsiness of life, and after that time they 
should have the privilege of going lo a teelmieal, r.ianmil. or literary institution, 
as their inclinations would suggest. That is where the tvonblo has como in. I 
very heartily agree with Professor Beatty in what he said in regard to training 
hy tlu'ory a.s well as iiractiee. 1 know of a good many young men who have 
learned hy actual pnietiet—that is, maiinfaeturing in its different departments— 
but t.liey are lacking ill that broader <-ultnre t.hat tlie technical schools would 
give. I'am not in ain way eoiineet<-d with (lemson fVdlege,either as tmstee 
or otherwise. 1 am not altogetlier in sympathy with the pmicy t.hat is pursued 
there. I think that too iimeh alleiitioii lias lieeii given in the jiast to the literary 
deiiartuieiit, instead of the teehiiieal. Since file estalilisliiueiit of this tochnical 
school reci'iitly (1 believe it lias been done witliiii the last 3 years) more atten¬ 
tion has lieen givi'ii to that de)iart.iiU'nt: hut before that time sonio di.B.satisfac¬ 
tion e,\isted ill our Ktate liecaiisi' of the fiu’t that too imieli attention was given 
to the literary to tlie negliad of the practical and lueehaiiieal departiuen1.s. I 
think till' United States (foveniiiient could very iirofitahly give a liberal siippoit 
to that institution. I d:i not take the view that aschool like Clenison is lieiieficial 
to Sont.li or North (tindiiia, or hi tlie South, even. X take the view that all 
prodiiets that are made iii America, I care not whether in Dakota or South 
Carolina, should go out in a manufactured state. Therefore, if tliese tochnical 
schools are made a success, they will heiietit the entire land. It would pay the 
United States, not only in the South hut everywhere, to put money enough into 
that institution, with 'pro]ier safeguards, t« make it a tirst-class institution, and 
an institution at wliieli every hoy, wlietlier he is rich or poor, can get the educa¬ 
tion that lie wants. I think that South Carolina is aiiprupriatiug just about 
as much money as site can affiinl toward education. Take, for instance, railroad 
property. It is assessed so muny thousand dollars per mile. It is a fair valuation. 
It is not understood to lio ipiite the amiiiint that the pro]ierty is actually worth, 
but very near it; and the levy for all purjioses is about as much as tlie property 
can stand. Therefore; we are not in a position as a State to do any more for 
education than what we liave been doing; yet our common schools need it more 
than anything else. In addition to that, I would say that in the rural commu¬ 
nities, wliore the education is most neglected, the neglect is not caused by the 
lack of appreciation of the need of it, hut by the depression in that particular 
line which has existed in the South for a good many years. The raw material 
that we produce in the South has barely been above the cost of production, and 
it has reduced our people to very great straits, and my observation is that that 
is the cause of the migration Colonel Simpson spoke of. It is not an increase 
spasmodically of all children, hut it is the depression of the business. Some 
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other business offers better induceme.nts. That is all I mean to say on the 
educational question. 

Q. The property in South Carolina is largely owned by the whites, is it not?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. The taxes are largely paid by the white race?—A. Yes. The hulk of the 
taxes are paid by the wliite race. The colored race pays the poll tax. 

Q. Could yon give us any idea as to the amount of tax paid in South Carolina 
by the whites and the amount paid by the colored people?—A. My recollection of 
it is somewhere .about three-fourths. 

Q. The amount a])pr<)priated by the school is divided ])er capita, is it not, among 
the children?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, the colored schools g('t as much total as the white schools get?— 
A Yes; the enrolled attendance of lH9i) will be the basis for the appropriation of 
money for 1000. For instance, yon Inave got a hundred scholars in your school 
enrolled for IHOO. Then in 1900 your proiKWtionate share of money will be based 
on 100. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratoufobii.) Did 1 understimd you to state th.at three-fourths of 
the taxes of South Carolina are paid by the white pcqmlation, or thereabouts?— 
A. Since I answered that(juestion I am satisfied 1 am mistaken, and twill simply 
say that a largii per cent of the tax is paid by the white jieople. I can not say 
what per cent. 

Q. You can not say whether th(! major portion is iiaid by the whites or not?— 
A. Oh, yes; very largely. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) "You are in doubt whcit.her it is ns low as three-quarters?— 
A. No,no. Now.since I answeied tliat qi«‘.stion. I may state that that is incor¬ 
rect, that there is a gi'cater difference than that. 

A. Larger amount is paid liy the whites?—A. Yes. 

Q. The amount is divided .among the pnpils, regardless of the color. But there 
are more colored children enrolled in the schools of South Carolina than white?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Are there more colored i«!ople in the State than white peojde?—A, Yes. 

(J. (By Mr. Ratciifoui).} What is the proportion of the colored poimlation of 
the South to the whites?—A. It is la^tween a third and ;i half. 

(^. (By Mr. Smyth.) Itisfonrtosix.iHituot?—A. Yes; taking the entire popu¬ 
lation of the South. Cur school system is a very good one. We simply are defi¬ 
cient for the lack of money to caiTy it along, that is all, 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfoud.) Have you any plan to suggest by which additional 
revenue might he raised by the State for that purpose?-A. Not liy the State—I 
have not. 

(^. By any other source?—A. 1 tliink it would pay the Government of the 
United States to inaki^ a liberal aiijirojiriation to the common schools and to the 
industrial and technical schools of the State. I would .suggest an appropriation 
to the. higher education of the State l>y the National (fovermnent. 

Q. bo you know of any reason why North Carolina sh mid not he benefited in 
the same way?—A. I do not. 

Q. Or any other Southern State—Georgia, Alabama?—A. I even think there 
would he more henefit, or as much, at least, liecause I am not sure but Georgia’s 
illiteracy is greater than ours. There is another point I intend to speak about, 
and that is there is only one idace in South Carolina whore a boy can get a free 
education; thatistho Citadel Academy. It is supported by the State; heis hoarded 
and clothed, and there is no tuition charged. 

(^. (By Mr. Smyth.) What is the Citadel Academy?—A. It is a military insti¬ 
tution in Charleston. It is rather in the way of a businoss education with a mili¬ 
tary feature. 

Q. Is it a State institution?—A. It is a State institution. 

Q. Pait of the students are lieneficiaries of the State and part of them are pay¬ 
ing?—A. The State appropri.ates money enough to support about two beneficiary 
scholars from each county in the State. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchkoru.) Have yon any system of private schools in your 
State?—A. Yes. They are subject, though, to the public schools. For instance, 
we have schools that will run out in 4 months, months, or 6 months. The 
patrons of the school will conclude that they want it to go longey, and they will 
call a meeting and make aiTaiigements just simply to continue the school. That 
is frequently done, and especially is it the case at seasons of the year when the 
children are not needed at other business. 

Q. In that case the patrons of the school raise the necessary amount of money 
to continue it?—A. Yes. 

(f. Have you any parochial schools in your State conducted by the different 
religious sects?— A. Not of the primary order. 
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Q. For higher ediieation?—A. Yes. We have almost every denomination. 
Fonr or five denominations liave higher Hchools. Wo have more for women than 
we have for men. although I helieve all denominations—Baptist, Methodist, Pres¬ 
byterian, and Lutherans—have hlglair educational institutions. They have what 
they call the higher preparatory sc,hool at each of them. That is, when a hoy 
goes to a college and is not prepared to enter he is placed in the preparatory 
department. 1 think we are as well eqnipptsl, so far as literary institutions are 
concerned, as we need to be, but we are deficient in common schools, and I think 
in the industrial and manual-training schools. I do not think that it would be 
good iiolicy to inaugurate a system of technical training in the common schools 
of the State because of the fact that up to that point they are not very extensive; 
it doesn’t go very far, and if yon undertake to make a specialty, then you are 
obliged to leave off in the general things. A Isiy or girl up to 15 or IB years old 
does not get too much of a general education anyway, and if part of it is taken up 
in a special course ho gets very little of th(! general knowledge. I think ho had 
better take hi* special counso after he is out of thi! free schools of the State. 

Q. (By Mr, Smyth.) Will yon tell ns something about the farming conditions 
and labor, boih white and colored, in South Carolina, and all the (smditions sur¬ 
rounding it't—A. In the topics I noti(-ed a (inestion !is to the proportion that are 
engaged in agiiculturo now compared with .Ml years ago. That brings ns back 
to IB.'iO. I could not very well answcu' that question so far back, but I can take it 
back to lKfi5,when the war betwwn theStates was at an end. At the end of that 
war, and perhaps up to about 1H76 or IttSO.a very large proportion of our popula¬ 
tion, both white and ('.olored. was engaged in agri(Miitnro almost exedusively. I 
do not think it is any exaggeration to wiy that three-fourths of our population at 
that time were agriculturists. We h;ul no money; we had nothing (ixcopt the 
lands, and mules, and horses, and such things as we could get hold of. Therefore 
almost the entire population, while and bhwk.went into the agricultural busi¬ 
ness. Agriculture was verj) tirofitable. prices were high, and our people made 
mnnejf pretty tolerably rapidly. -As tliey made money, they <juit agiiculture; 
the pritios decreastsd and tluiy went intoother business whicdi loomed up as being 
more profitable. From about that time to tin? present the agricultural popula¬ 
tion of the country has greatly decreased. 

Q. You think that awlies all over the Slate, or ju.st to this section—the hill 
wiuntry in which you live't—A. I tliink thei-e is a greater decrease in the upper 
setdion of the State than in the lower part, but I think it applies to the whole 
State, and the cause of it, I think, is the unprofitableness of the bu.siness. 

y. (ByMr.RATOHKORP.) Is there a tendeiun oiithepartof the agriculturists 
to drift from the farm into the city or the town'i—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that tendency peculiarly noticeable among the young men of to-day who 
are rai.sed on the fanii't—A. Yes. I believe that within tln^ past 5 years nine- 
tenths of the agricultural population of our State would have quit the farm, and 
did quit the fann, wherever they had .an opportunity of getting something better 
to do; not specially to go to town, but going anywhere where they could get better 
wages and regular enqiloyment. That is the main reason wliy our people are 
quitting tlie farm and going to the manufactories. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Hakuis.) Wliat jiart do yon come froni't—A. Greenville 
County. S. C. 

CJ. Are y*m able to raise cotton at a jirofit in your section of the country?—A. 
We are at present prices. 

Q. How about prices last year and the year before?—A. W e did not make any 
money. 

Q. What do you mean liy making money? When iicople go on raising crops 
year after year and are able to keep going, making a living, existing some way 
without mortgaging their fanns, they must make something, do they not’?—A. I 
did not say we lost. I said we did not make any money. The cost of making 
cotton is in the neighborhood of 5 cents. In our country we can raise everything 
we want to eat; that is, bread and meat—indulge in none of the luxuries. Then 
our cotton would go to the payment of the wages, and of the taxes, and there was 
nothing left over as profit to the landlord. That is what I mean by not making 
any money. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Is the farming in your country done largely by the tenant 
class; is land rented out?—A. Yes; it is done in all sorts of ways. We hire and 
we pay in kind and share of the crop, which means that the landlord furnishes 
the lands, mules, aud everything except labor, and the tenant is paid a share of 
the crw. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfoed.) What share does he receive?—A. In my section of 
the country we give one-half to the laborer. 
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Q. And who fnniiHhea tlio not'd in that case?—A. The landlord fumiBhes every¬ 
thing—tools and all. Then there is another system of renting. The tenant fur¬ 
nishes the stock. They generally pay a standing rent of so many bales of cotton 
for a 1-horse farm, which is usually about one-fourth, or 1.200 pounds tor a l-horse 
crop. 

CJ. (By Mr. Smyth.) And then the tenant takes everything else?—A. He gets 
evorytliing else then. He furnislies everything <*xoept tlie land. 

Q. Is that system you mention general throughout your section of vSonth Caro¬ 
lina?—A. Yes; jiretty general. In ctmnection with that, we have a wage system, 
paid in money. Tii(*rc are three systems. 

Q. Under tiie third system lalsir has no share in the crop whatever?—A. No. sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfoud.) What art* tliewage.-^ nsnally? — A. From §H to $13 a 
month. 

Q. And board?—A. As a gewral thing it will avtu-age about $8 to $10 a mouth 
and board. If he boards liinicjelf he gets $13 a nioiith. Tliat has a good deal to 
do ■with the wages. 

Q. Ha.s lie any other privileges, in the way of kts'jnng a horse or anything of 
that kind?—A. He can if lie wants to. Tlien; is no restriction on that. 

Now, in regard to the ttuiaiit systi'in and wagi's. It is invariable that tliey have 
a garden, and truck putc.li, and potato paUdi. and watermelon i)atcli. Tlu'y have 
that, and the hired man usually gets that, too. 

Q. The tenant is the man who furnishes the labor?—A. Yes. 

Q. For one-lialf of the profit?—-A. Yes: and he always gels- 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) (Interrupting.) ThelalKn* that yim hire for Nvages—how 
many hours; from sim 1o sun?—A. Wt'liaveiio syst*‘m in regard to that; only 
ilie fact that we have to ]iav<‘ daylight, and that regulates it. In the -winter sea- 
Ron the hours an^ very short. As y<ai know, our (lays an* short and sometimes 
they are cold in the morning. ButinlhosummertlnM-nUrislo begin about sunup 
and kiKH^k off 2 or 3 hours at diniK'r tiim; and then go until night again. Ten or 
12 hours s<-)m(^ days during the summer and in the winter (I or 8. Th(*re is no 
regulated t.imo. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Hahhis.) If fertilizers art^ iise<l on the land, wrho ]>ays for 
tliem?—A. In my section of tb(‘ State it is divid«*d—one-half, or whatever propor¬ 
tion the crop is bringing, in the hmaa- part f»f the Stat-e, Imwevcjr, tln^ rule is a 
little different; the landlord gives it to liim and furnishes the guano. There are 
Bomo sections in the low'cr ])art of tin* State tliat 1 have rec.ently been in. 

Q. Are fertilizers lavgedy used?—A. Yes; on almost every I’ann. I do not know 
one that don't, invariably. 

Q. Bo you think, Iroiu your t»bservatiou, that any new method or praetice of 
farming could be a<loi>ted that would give lM‘tterr(*sultB,RO that they could make 
cotton, we will say, pay sometliing at 5 cents a ]>onnd'r—A. That is largely a 
matter of speculation. Hcking cott(»n is one of the costliest things that wehavo, 
and a great many efforts have luvn made to invent a cotton-picking macliine, and 
it has been unsuccessful practically up to the present time. Tlio next costly item 
in cotton rai.sing is hoeing, and a great many efforts have been iirade to invent a 
machine to chop ct)tton w'ith; that is, thin it out. 

Q. Uotton is planted in a drill and comes ui> in a tnuitiimous row'?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the chopping out. I understand, is to reduce the number of jdants in 
that row. There is about 10 times thc! amount planted that ift needed. It is a 
delicate plant when it first comes up, mid cool and damp weather will cause it 
very ofteu to die out, and they hav() to plant more than is necessary, and this 
hoeing is to eliminate the euiierfluous idaiits'?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Katciifoud.) In case a man receives $13 a. month, which I believe 
is the figure you stated,-w'hat part of that is nsjuirtMi to supiiort him'?—A. It is 
entirely according to liow he lives. If a man will take a bread-and-meat diet in 
South Carolina ho can live very cheap. He can live on perhaps 10 cents a day. 
He can spend any amount from that uin 

Q. Those farm hands usually have lamilhiH and rents to pay?—Yew. No rent; 
no. The house is furnished and liis wood is furnished. 

Q. They can support families on $13 a month, can they'?—A. They can, and it 
is entirely according to how they live. 

Q. They do do it’?—A. Yes, 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) A great deal of the work is done by minors, is it not—by 
children?—A. Yes, and women. 

Q. And the picking i.s done almost altogether by women and children'?—A. A 
great deal is done by women and (children. 

Q. And some plowing ia done by women occasionally?—A. Yes. 
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Q. (By Mr. Ratohfobd. ) But mostly colored labor is employed in raising cot¬ 
ton?—A. Yes. I 8upi)o,so that, taking the wholo State, nine-tenths of it is colored 
labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Smytu.) What has become of the whito impnlation in your sec¬ 
tion?—A. They have gone to the mills. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratghfokd.) Is there any difference between the wages of colored 
farm labor and that of whito labor generally?—A. There is some, I believe. 

tj. In favor of which?—A. In favor of the colore<l labor. I believe that most 
of the fanners prefer the colored men for agricultural labor. He is stouter as a 
general thing, and lie has been tiained for several generations, and he is hard to 
beat at either hoeing or jiicking cotton. 

Q. Is he generally more Kncee.ssful than the white man?—A. He has generally 
got to have somebody to instruct him and show him what io do. 

(J. Have you much of what is known as the renter class among the whites in 
your country?—A. We have a good many, yet not as many as heretofore. A great 
many leave the farm and go to the mill. 

Q. Go to the cotton mills?-A. Yes. 

Q. They were very migr.atory jieople, were they not, moving from farm to farm 
every year?—A. Yes. Well, a great many of them were not. A great many of 
them that have gone to the mills were landowners, and they were a pretty good 
class of people. 

CJ. They have rente<l out their fanii.s?—A. And they found with the depression 
of agriculture that with the saiu(‘ amount of labor they eonld make more money 
in the factory, and it lias indneed a great many people to leave or sell their little 
farms. 

CJ. If they did not sell they would rent to somebody?—A. Yes. 

(J. Very iiften to colored I'leoiile?-A. Yes: they have done so, yes. 

y. In that way a gradtnd change has come over the condition of the laboring 
class among the fanners of yonr section in the last 30 .vears? A great many white 
renters have left the farm and gone to these cotton villages, and their places have 
been taken by colored jieoiile?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has not that resulted in drawing some of the eclored people that were indo¬ 
lent and nonworkers aroiuid the towns out into the country again?—A. I don’t 
think so. We are scarcer of ;igiienltnral lalsir this year than we have ever been 
in my section of the country. Thu colored impnlatiou are inclined to leave the 
fanns, too, but instead of going into the mills to work they are inclined to go to 
towns to do .iol)s, .such as wivsbiug, driving—anytliing of that sort.. 

Q. (By Mr, Hatch komi.) Have the wages of agricultural lahorens advanced in 
proportion to the advance in the cotton product?-A. Yes. Usually during the 
period of 4 to 5 cent cotton it went down. Farmers could not pay the amount 
they are now paying. 

y (By Mr. Smyth.) And those pTiaiits who had a share of the crop had less 
value for their lahorV—A. A’es. 

CJ, And as cotton has advanced in iiric-e those who are working on shares have 
been getting a larger return?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfoui).) That also ajiplies to tho.se who are emidoyod by the 
month?—A. Yes. They get better wiiges this year than they have had for several 
years. 

Q. Is there any diversity in agriculture in your part of the State?-A. Not a 
great deal, sir. 

Q. No tendency toward it?—A. We jdant mainly com and wheat; not very 
extensively of wheat and oats: some rye, some barley, some molasses, and the 
bulk of our crop is cotton. 

(3. (By Mr. Smvth.) You can not raise cotton ill your section of the State 
without the use of fertilizer?—A. Wo can not. I know of no section of South 
Carolina where it can be snci'essfiilly done. 

( 3 . (By Mr. Ratchfohd.) What is the average cost per acre for the use of fer¬ 
tilizer in cotton?—A. I expect the average would be about 300 pounds of com- 
mereial fertilizer, which lias gone up considerably this year. 

S . Two hundred pounds per :u’re?—A. Yes. Where land is well attended to, 
gets that every year, and is worked in cotton, it will increase its value a little, 
and after a while produce more. 

Q. What is the price of that 200 poiindu at present? Do you know?—A. The 
standard guano is selling to-day in our State at $18 per ton. It is according to 
the per cent of ammonia and other ingredients. 

Q. About $1.80 an acre?—A. Yes. Well, that does not take into consideration 
any homemade stuff that we have. 
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Q. What you have to purchase on the market?—A. Yes; commercial fertilizer. 

Q. Congressman White, of North Carolina, has given this commission a good 
deal of Information about the lien law, and the laws of that nature. Is there any 
such law in your State?—A. Yes. 

Q.. What are the conditions, and how do they operate?—A. I think that lien 
law has been beneficial to the poorer class of i)eople in our State, to take it as a 
whole. It has been abused, and a great many hardships have accrued from it; 
but wherever a nuiii made the effort to rise the lien law has been of some benefit 
to him. For instance, you take the young man who marries and gets out and 
rents a farm, and he is going to lay hy what he makes. He must have something 
in the shape of credit; he has no money, and he really has nothing but his labor. 
The lien law in South Carolina enables him to give a mortgage, as it were, upon 
his labor for his actual nw^easanes. In our State where it is carried out it can 
not be for anything except actual nece-ssaries. It can not be for a Sunday h.at, a 
Sunday pair of shoes, or anything of that sort. It must be something absolutely 
necessary to make that crop. That is not strictly adhered to, and a great many 
men get anything they want ;ind need; but when it comes to the courts they have 
held tliat it must bo necessary to the j>rodnction of crops or it can not be collected 
except under ordinary ]ir(x;es.s of law. The hen law was much more used in our 
State a few years ago lhan now. , 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) It is becoming o)iaol(!tc'?—A. It is becoming more and 
more .so every year. Our i)C‘ople seem to l)e changing their ideas gradually, and 
where tlu'y have not the capitjil to make thoir crop.s they ii.sually go to the banks 
or to some individual. 

(j. Have the nnmlier of banks increased in your section?—A. Yes; the banking 
facilities have increased. I think 2 or 2 years ago there was but 1 bank about 
Greenville. 1 think there are 4 or .'i there now. Then other towns had none at 
all. They have gradually iiicreasi'd the banking facilities here. 

Q. Do they largely do that business of loaning .io the farmers?—A. Instead of 
going to the loan inerchant he goes to the bank and pays the regular rate of 
interest. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) What is tliat regular rate?—A. The law of the State 
allows 7 iier cent if no contract is made; 8 per cent under special contraiit. 

Q. Is 8 per (rent the maximum?—A. That is all the law allows. If a man pays 
more than that he does it of his own accord, and he has got redress in the law. 

Q. Does it often hapiien that he is asked to pay more?—A. I do not know of a 
single instance now where more is demandeil. 

Q. In cases where the tenant agrees to fiiraish the labor for one-half the crop 
how does he manage to live until that crop is produced and marketed? Does he 
borrow money of the banks and give a mortgage on the crops?—A. If I make a 
contract witli a man there is competition for labor in the country to bring it to 
that point. I give him the option; I will advance yo;i so many dollars on that 
crop at a certain rate of interest, or you can go to the merchant or bank, or any¬ 
body else you please, and get your money or your supplies. In that case, with 
the crop where you pay in kind, the landlord must sign what is known as a quit¬ 
claim; that is, that he will Ik) “ hands off,” because the law gives the landlord a 
lien upon the tenant’s crop for any supplies that he may furnish him that are 
necessary to the producing of the crop, and if he furnishes it he is the first man 
that is paid. 

Q. Unless he signs the paper to the contrary waiving that right?—A. Yes; he 
can waive that right. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Is the condition of the agricultural laboring class better 
to-day than 35 years ago?—A. I do not think it is. I do not think it is as good, 
because 85 years ago agricultural products wore high. I do not recollect exactly, 
but I believe cotton was somewhere in the neighborhood of 18 to 30 cents. Com 
was as high as .81 and 81,50 a bushel. 

Q. And you think labor on the farm shares in the advance in the agricultural 
products and shares in the loss'?-A. It undoubtedly does. I can not see it in any 
other way. Trnn.sportation has a great deal to do with the process of the coun¬ 
try. We have no water facilities in our part of the State; they have in the lower 
part of the State. The railroads can kill off any town that they want to, because 
they can discriminate for or against it. You can buy corn very cheap up in the 
Northwest. When com is needed down South here, say at Charlotte, it costs 
more to bring it here, I expect, than it does to buy it. Then a^in, on some sys¬ 
tems of railroad it seems imptissible for them to see the justice or necessity of 
having certain distribution points. The railroad laws of the couni^ give them 
that privilege because of competitive points. For instance, they will haul a car 
30 or 40 miles farther away for less money than they will drop that car for on the 
way, and in that way they can build up one town and kill on another. 
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Q. (By Mr. Batchford.) Have you noticed the injiirioUB effects of that policy 
in any particular part of your State?—A. I think I have, sir. You take all towns 
around Greenville—it is a competitive point; more than one system of railroads 
snter in there. They will bring goods from another point to Greenville cheaMr, 
and pass right by local stations, enabling the merchants at Greenville to sell their 
goods cheaper than other places; and it is a difficult point to get at. I can not 
suggest anything in the way of remedy, because we have a railroad commission 
in South Carolina, and you apply to them for redress upon any of the wrongs 
and injustices, and if the railroad passes out of the State, then it interferes with 
interstate commerce, I have recently thought that that is one thing that the 
Federal Government ought to take into its control—the regulation of the trans¬ 
portation deiiartmeiit all over this whole country. 

Q. Do you mean Government ownership?—A. No, sir; I do not, but supervision 
and regulation. 

Q. The railroad coininission of South Carolina has power to regulate these 
inecpialities if it would?—A. Yes; in the State. 

Q. Under the law?—A. It is a local matter, and we are a small State, and our 
railroad oominission doesn't benefit us if we have to be confined to South Caro¬ 
lina. Our main road throngli the prindjial part of South Carolina runs through 
several States, and only a short distance, about 100 miles, in South Carolina, 
so we have very little control. I am clearly of tlie opinion that the interstace- 
coinmcrce law needs revisit m some way or other. 

CJ. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do you not think their powers ought to lie enlarged?—A. 
Their powers ,>ught to he enlarged, and tlieir retiuiremejits should be extended. 

CJ. In th(i line you suggest of suiHirvislon and regulation of freight charges?— 
A. Yes; and passenger rates, too. 

CJ. You think, then, that tiie tariff or classification should originate with the 
Interstate Comraerct! Coimuissitm, instead of being suggested to thetn?—A. It 
seems to me it is necessaiily so in order to make it effe(;tive. 

(.J. You think the Interstate Commerce Conunission should have such power 
that its decisions in such cases would he enforced until passed upon by the court?— 
A. Yea. 

Not as it is now—suspended until the court acts on it?—A. Yes; that is the 
point exactly. I think that chang(! ought to be made, and some other changes, 
too. I think that the rule in regard to competitive points needs changing. I do 
not see the necessity of passing by a station and caiTying a c.ar to another station 
for leas money. Take, for instance, a <«jr that I might want to send to Fountain 
Inn, and some other fellow would want to send one to Greenville, living further 
away; he would gel his 10 cents cheairer. I do not think that ought to be allowed. 
In regard to the al)ility of a man to get lalsir. I know that is a (pieation that is 
mentioned. 1 do not think there is a man in South Carolina that can not get work 
to day if he wants it. There are times when he can not get as big wages as he 
would like. That has been for several years jtast; but still he can get work, and 
it will enable him to keej) soul and body together. Wo liavo no trouble about 
that. 

Q. You have no idle class in South Carolina?—A. We liave iio idle class except 
the voluntary class. 

Q. The loafers?—A. Yes. ■ 

Q. Do we understand you to say tliere is work in Soutli Carolina for everybody 
who wants it?—A. Every man, woman, and child who wants it (ian get work in 
Sonth Carolina. 

Q. (By Mr. Batchford.) Get it, generally speaking, the year round, can he?— 
A. Yes; he can. We have a demand for labor that is constant. 1 have not seen 
the time, certainly since 186D, when there was not a demand for labor in our State. 

Q. What emplojunent is usually afforded totliese people in the winter season'?— 
A. On the farms it frequently occurs that the cotton is not picked out at Christ¬ 
mas. It does not (juite get finished if there is a big crop like that of year before 
last. There are quantities in the field at Christmas, and immediately after Christ¬ 
mas you have got to begin the preparation for another crop of cotton. All the 
fall the small ^ain is put in, and the cotton is to pick. That is the main point. 
It is cotton—pick cotton. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Picking cotton costs about U to li cents per pound?—A. 
No; it doesn't cost us that much. We cut it down for about 40 or 50 cents a 
hundi’ed pounds. That is seed cotton. 

Q, But in the lint it amounts to to H a pound, does it not'?—A. Yes; just 
about. 

Q. (By Mr. Batchford.) Then the employment that is offered is farm work 
all the year round, is it?—A. Yes; and whatever business a man follows; what¬ 
ever kind of labor he can get all the time. 

mu—m 
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Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) These cotton mills you ajwak of around you are constantly 
drawing on agricultural labor?—A. They are. 

Q. There are a great many new mills being Imilt, you said?—A. Yes. 

Q. Constantly inviting people away from the fai-m?—A. More people left the 
farm during the last year or two than ever before. 

Q, They leave because they can make more money at the mills and are better 
satisfied?—A. Yes. And then another thing; some of the mills—and that espe¬ 
cially in case of the Piedmont and Pebyer mills—have appropriated liberally, 
added to the appropriation of the State for the schools, and some of them keep 
first-class graded schools for 8 or 10 montlm in the year. That is an inducement 
to pecmle who want to give their children something of an education. 

Q. 1)0 yon favor a compulsory school law?—A. No—yes; but I will favor it up 
to tins point, to reiiuiro a child to read and write. I would favor it up to that 
point, but no farther. 

tj. (By Mr. Ratchford.) At what ago would you favor children entering the 
factory?— A Well, it is to the interestof the companies, and, now that they have 
the opportunities hero, I do not think they ought to put them in the mills until 
they nave got a pretty fair education, say 1(1 years old. On the other hand, when 
I seo a family left—a widow with a parcel of children without any, ability to sup¬ 
port them, and they have just got to do anything they can, I think it i.s far hotter 
to allow her to put the children in tho mills. 

(j. Have you any law in your State regulating the hours of childron?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. And regulating the ago at wliich they .shall enter the factory?—A. I am not 
sure about the age. 

Q. What are the hours?—A. Elevenhours. Like everybody else, we have some 
jK'ople that are trifling. Wo havo i)arcnts- 

Q. (Interrupting.) Isityouropinionthata just.statutemight bo framodmaking 
exceptions of such cases as you have jaunted out, and accomplishing at the same 
time a groat deal of good for the children?—A. In the way of coihpulsory edu¬ 
cation? 

(^. No; in tho way of limiting tho age of children at which they shall enter 
tho factory, making e.xceptions in tho case of a widow, for instance, who has no 
other visible means of support.—A. I believe it is best to leave it without legis¬ 
lation. It sometimes works a hardshij). A trifling fellow will put his children 
in tho mills hecause he does not want to do anything himself. On the other hand, 
if you entirely jjrohihit it- 

(J. (Interrupting.) Is not that a general rule, or is it an exception, that fathers 
and mothers will put their childron in the factory or workshop when they really 
could afford to get along without their wages?—A. I think that is tho exce])tion. 
That Is my observation. In fact, they frciiuoutly all go to work together where 
thi;y are obliged to. 

CJ. (By Mr. Smyth.) You liave l)een a member of the legislatiiro and of the 
State senate in South Carolina?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Y<ra are somewhat familiar with the (londitions in tho State, as yon have 
testified?—A. Yes,sir. 

CJ. (By Mr. Ratchfout).) I wonld like to know if you have something to sug¬ 
gest in tile way of tho improvement of the agricultural classes by an education^ 
system.—A. I do not think that anything should be done in America—not only 
in the South, but anywhere in America—that would impede the progress of man¬ 
ufacturing. I do not care whether the cotton is manufactured in MassAchusetts, 
Maine, nr Vermont, or anywhere else, but I should like to see the cotton of Amer¬ 
ica manufatdured here. If corn has got to he shipped to England or Germany to 
make whisky out of, I think it ought to go in the shape of whisky. In the same 
way, I trlilnk onr wheat should be ^ound up- 

Q, (Intemipting.) Your policy is to have our home labor do tho work?—A. 
Yes, sir; and have the products sent abroad in a manufactured state, I think the 
time has passed when one part of the Union ought to be in competition witli 
another. I believe if the manufacturer in South Carolina can make more money 
than one can in Massachusetts, it would be the true policy of the fellow in Mas¬ 
sachusetts to go down South. Ho would still be in America. I think he ought 
to go wherever he can make the most money. 

Q. And he could get along?—A. He certainly can. I think we have started in 
on a wave of prosperity. I am an antieipansionist, but, at the same time, I think 
we ou^ht to extend the markets of our manufactured stuffs, and, as I see it, we 
can do it without taking possession of the territories of the world, especially suoli 
places as the Philippines. 
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Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) We will not go Into politics. Yon wore sjwiiking of busi¬ 
ness conditions?—A. .Inst referred to tliat--to the opening of markets. If we 
can not sell our manufactured products here, send them abroad. We ought to 
quit producing raw material for some one else to manufacture. 

Recess from 1.50 to 3.15 p. m. 

The Witness (recalled). I meant to say a little on the pure-food and drink 
and light que,stion. I think it is of the utmost importance for the United States 
Government to pas.s most stringent pure-food laws for the entire land, including 
everything that a man eats, that is put up for market, and everything that he 
drinks, and fuel that he i,s allowed to hum. When yon go to a merchant in South 
Carolina and ask for a barrel of ilonr, for instance, yon have no reasonable assur¬ 
ance that it is not adulterated, and the whole land is directly interested in pure- 
food haws. The drink is not .so important, because we can drink water; Imt still 
some of our people do not always drink water, and, therefore, the drink ought to 
be included; it should be pure. So with the oil that is sold for illuminating pur¬ 
poses. There is a vast number of jieoplc not living in towns and cities where they 
can get gas and electric light, and, therefore, we are dependent on some kind of 
illuminating oils. Some of the States have very stringent laws on adulterated 
oil, while others have not, .and it is very difficult to enforce laws where they are 
not uniform. 

1 ,iust wanted to make this suggestion, that the United St,atcs Government can 
not make too stringent laws in reg.ard to these matter.s—food, drink, and light, 
fuel of every description. Whatever it is it ought to lie branded, so that if a man 
wanted impure stuff he could get it; but if a man really wants wheat flour, nr 
anything else that he wants, ho should have some assurance that it is pure, and 
the jranishment ought to bo very severe. 

Testimony closed. 


Gharuottk. N. Mart’ll l . l , j : ni ). 

TESTIMOKY OF ME. THOMAS E. MILLER, 

Pri'nidt'iil tif flui ('oiirrt’il .Voi-mo/, huhiMrUd,Aqrii;itlUiral,iiiHl Metthtiiiiml Ikilkyo 
of Soiilh Carvlina. 

Tlu' subcMimmission of the United States Industrial Gominission m<it in the 
rooms of the. Southern Manufacturers’ Club at lO.fO a. m., Mr. Smyth presiding. 
Mr. Thomas E. Miller was introduced as a witness at 3.1H p. m., and, being first 
duly sworn, testified as follows; 

CJ. ^y Mr. Smyth.) Please state your name.—A. Thomas K. Miller, 
tj. Pla<;o of residence.—A. Orangeburg, S. C. 

tj. IjVhat is your.occupation?—A. 1 am president of the Colored Normal, Didus- 
trial, Agricultural, and Mechanical College of South Carolina. 

g . If you have any statement that you would like to make in reference to the 
ege or your students, labor conditions, or anything else touching upon agri¬ 
cultural or mechanical affairs in South Carolina, wo shall bo very glad to hoar 
you.—-A. I should like first to start with the public-sc.h(s)l system, and after that 
I will coino to these manual-training schools. Tlio public-school system of South 
Carolina is not what it ought to lie by any means. The State is taxed suffi¬ 
ciently—that is, in jiroportidn to its income—but that taxation does not yield 
enough to support the schools in the way they should be run. In the towns and 
cities tho whites and negroes are fairly pi-ovided with houses, books, schixil fix¬ 
tures, and a good grade of teachers, but as soon as we strike tho country districts 
it becomes a makeshift for both races, more especially tor the negroes. No per¬ 
son can complain against South Carolina for the negro as tar as appropriating 
money for negro education is concerned. Taking the circumstances and regard¬ 
ing the conditions, it is my wonder that she has done so well. The negroes pay 
about ohe-ninth of the taxes: it may be less. We have no statistics by which we 
can get at these figures. The school fund from the 3-mill levy and the poll tax is 
prorated to each school district on the attendance of the previous year. After 
, that prorating is made it becomes the common fund of the district, and then the 
identity as to race is lost. As to the use of the money after that particular time, 
it depends entirely on the class, ability, and conceptiona of the trustee. Hence 
we find the condition of the races in one township quite different from what we 
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find it in another. Then, again, the salaries of the negro teachers and the wliite 
teachers are not on the same scale. It is about as 1 to k 

Q. (By Mr. Eatchfokd.) That is, the white teacher receives alwnt 8 times the 
amount?—A. No; the difference is not so great. It is about 1 to 2. 

Q. Twice the amount for services as teachers?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. ^y Mr. Smyth.) That is general?—A. That is general. 

Q. Do you think that applies to Charleston?—A. I will get to Charleston. Gen¬ 
erally the exception only proves the rule. In 2 or 3 cities, including Charleston, 
Columbia, and perhaps Darlington, there is very little difference in the payment 
of the teachers for the negro and the white race. 

Q. A good many of the teacliers in the Charleston colored schools are white, are 
they not?—A. In Charleston all with the exception of 0 are white, and the boys' 
schools in South Carolina—I do not know about the town of Greenville, but the 
boys' schools in South Carolina, outside of Spartanburg and Greenville, have 
both races. If the schools over the State were on the same scale of elevation as 
in Charleston we should not need any assistance, but they are not and can not be 
so on account of the small amount of money. V^en yon take into consideration 
the fact that we have more negro schools in the State than wo have wlute public 
schools and that we do not pay over one-ninth of the school taxes, it is a surprise 
to us negroes that we got tho great amount of the school fund that lYe do. 

As to tho manual-training school, there should not bo an attempt made to 
establish manual-training in the public schools in the country, but every city 
graded school for white or black ought to have a manual-training deijurtment; 
but where to get the money to do that is a mystery, because our educational sys¬ 
tem coats us more than any other branch of our government. For all State jiur- 
posea outside of education we levy 5 mills and for educational purposes we levy 
8 miBa, and to that is to he added $1 per capita for each adult male below M years 
of age. 

Q. That la the poll tax?—A. Yes, air. When you take tho poll tax and the 
8-mill tax and add that together you will readily see that half the State taxation 
of South Carolina goes to tho common-school educational system. 

Touching the illiteracy of South Carolina, up to 1840 there were not over 13.000 
white ohlldron, out of a possible school population of 120,000, attending the free 
schools. Up to 1800, out of a possible school population of l.')0,000 whites, there 
were not over 30.000 in tho free public schools. Those were the conditions that 
confronted us at tho breaking out of tho war. Our school system was obliterated 
and wiped out during tho war. Hence, when wo started to keep house, so to 
speak, again after the war, that great illltei-acy among tho white people that 
existed on account of the small provision made previous to the war for public 
school education was on us, and its shadow still lingers over the State, The 
schoolrwpulation of negroes at the present time is not less than 800,000. 

S . What ages do you include in this?—A. I get it this way: We have 145,000 
es over 21 years old. I multiply that by 5 and that will give us theentire popu¬ 
lation; then divide the product by 2, which will give the school population, allow¬ 
ing one for women, one for men,and tho other for the children who are out of the 
school population. That will give us at least 300,000 between tho ages of fl and 
21. These people, to bo the citizens that this Government was founded for, must 
be educated. Thewhites, who own nearly all the property,to remain progressive 
and loading citizens, by all means must bo educated, too. But how? Not like 
parrots, butin the school of utility. If, on account of our impoverished condition, 
by reason of being purely an agricultural iioople and having thrown on us a great 
horde of ignorant citizens by emancipation, we are precluded from giving to the 
entire people an education of utility, where should we look for assistance? Why, 
of course, to the General Government. And why? Because there is not a thing 
that we can produce in elevated citizenship but adds wealth and stability to the 
General Government. She needs this elevated citizenship that we should have, 
and she needs to have our industries developed. Then, as she needs it and is able 
to provide the means by which she can get It, it is her duty absolutely to jpve us 
the means. This is no new thought of mine. It was made plain to me by ^nator 
Blair when I was in the Fifty-first Congress, and my heart bled when I witnessed 
tho destruction of hie bill asking national aid for public schools. 

Q. (By Mr. Eatchfobd.) I want to ask whether this marked illiteracy in your 
State was not as fully apparent before the war as it has been since?—A. Yes, sir; 
but the conditions were different. 

Q. (ByMr.SMYTH.) Waeitnotlaigelyduotoslavery?—A. I said the conditions 
were different. The man of property and of means educated his children mostly 
abroad. The poor man who had to compete with slave labor never got the oppor¬ 
tunity to educate his children, and the Government was responsible as well. 
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There was a great mass of black humanity that had to be kept imorant if slavery 
was to exist. The ignorance was apparent, but we could throtSe it—could man¬ 
age it. 

Q. (By Mr. Batchpord.) Your answer is, that prior b) the war you had that 
mass of humanity throttled?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And were able to control it so as not to interfere with the progression that 
naturally follows emancipation and the exercise of citizenship?—A. You mean, 
have been able to control it since? 

Q. I understood you so.—A. No; we have not been able to control it. 

Q. The lack of education was as apparent before as since?—A. Equally apparent. 

Q. In those days the citizen had not the same tusk to perform toward ms Giov- 
ernmeiit?—A. He did not have it, but I could go back as far as the days of Gov¬ 
ernor Moultrie, right after the surrender of Cornwallis. His first public message 
was that means should be provided whereby the laboring white man could be 
educated. That was one of the first things that he recommended. 

<^. (By Mr. Smyth. ) Previous to 1860 there was no law that prohibited the poor 
white children from attending the schools, but the facilities were not offered them. 
The schools were not there, and there was a lack of incentive on the part of the 
poor whites to educate themselves.—A. No lack of incentive, but an absolute lack 
of facilities. The schoolhouses, after you left the towns and the steamboat and 
railroad stations, were only at great intervals. Take the counties of Hampton, 
Beaufort, and Colleton, where I spent my boyhood days. As soon as you leave 
the pine resorts, whore the gentlemen live, as soon as you leave these little clus¬ 
ters, you do not see any schools for white people at all. 

Q. (By Mr. RATt'HS’onn.) Is it your opinion, then, that this seemingly unani¬ 
mous demand tor education in this State has come as the result of the increased 
responsibility of its citizens?—A. Yes, sir; yes, air. Put that down “ yes ” twice. 
There are two classes of (dtizens—the stm^^ling mass ot ])eo])le, natural citizens, 
and the newly made citizens. Ignorance added to ignorance, and our capacity 
to moot it and enlighten it is not equal to the task. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) It has also largely come as the result of freedom?—A. 
That is It. 

y. Freedom for both—freedom for the colored and freedom for the white?—A. 
It you speak of the double emancipation, this responsibility comes from the double 
emancipation of the South. 

(By Mr, RATonroiti). ) What do you mean by double emancipation?— A. The 
white people themselves have been emancipated, so to speak, from the conditions 
tliat surrounded them. I do not mean the poor white people, bntthe white people 
generally—a thraldom like death that they could not get rid of. In 1810 the two 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Virginia manufactured more goods and better goods of 
all kinds—machinery, clothing, woolen and cotton, and sheets, and harness, etc.— 
than all of New England put together, according to the Uniled States census. 
The very thing that drove our manufacturing institutions away from us was the 
conditions that surrounded us—the slave labor here. Our manufacturing institu¬ 
tions just perished one by one. 

Q. Before you leave the subject of public schools, have you any recommenda¬ 
tion as to increasing the facilities or improving them in any way?—A. We can 
not tax ourselves any more. 

Q. You think the limit is reached by the State?—A. Yes, sir. I have voted for 
educational purposes about 18 years, and each time I cast a vote to tax the people 
lor educational purposes I felt that I had reached the limit, 

Q. Do you concur in the opinion of tho previous witness that the Federal 
Government should do something to that end?—^A. Absolutely: not only for tbe 
public-school system, but to assist in giving, as an auxiliary to these higher 
graded public schools, manual training. 

Q. Have you any additional reasons to offer, supporting the reasons submitted 
by the previous witnesses, why the Federal Government should do this?—A. I 
think I have gone over them. You know I stated that it you give us a better 
citizenship and give us more products, the General Government will get the ben¬ 
efit of it, and as we were too poor to do it,it is absolutely the duty of the General 
Government to give us the assistance. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Do you not think the condition of the Southern States is 
peculiar in the fact that we had after the civil war an immense mass of illiteracy 
thrown on an impoverished commonwealth to educate? The State of South Car¬ 
olina was poor, and then we had this tremendous volume of uneducated people 
to educate. It is not so in any other State.—A. Yes, sir; the State was impover¬ 
ished. Not a blade of forage was left growing, and all that was growing was 
either consumed by both armies or destroyed. Every building, except a few 
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churchcB, wm'o Burned, absolutely razed to tlio ground; and nothing at all left for 
the people to Hubaiat on. That was the way wo started again. 

Q. So that it ia Ijecauae of your poverty in South Carolina that you think the 
General Government ahould help educateV—A. On aooonnt of our helpleas pov¬ 
erty. That ia one of the reasona I brought in and urged for the success of the 
IJlair bill that was lost in the Fifty-first Congress. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Haekis.) You think yon have reached the limit of taxation 
that you can rai.se yourself?—A. Yes. 

Q. You know, of course, that ia a novel proposition; never ha.s l)een followed 
yet in any of the State.s or Territories.—A. I do not know of its being followed. 
I have no precedent for it. But tho rejsirts and the debates on this very proposi¬ 
tion from Mr. Blair, of New Hampshire, are generally unanimous that it ia the 
Government's duty, whenever the people are impoverished and unable to enlighten 
tbemselvea, to take it up and do it. 

y. I understand it ia a new matter.—A. AH the? reports are favorable and the 
delmtos were generally favorable. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfoiio.) If there is no precedent for such a edaim, which I 
think is proper and right, is it not also a fact tliat there is no other case in whicdi 
there are such .iuatiflable demands for the making of a precedent?—A. I do 
believe, sir, that you have stated the case correctly, and that if the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment lends its as.sisiance in that way, the South will not only be in a condition 
to help itself in a short time to a very great extent, but also bo of general help to 
the entire country. 

Q. You Ixilievo that is true?—A. Yes, sir; I do lielieve it, and I base my belief 
on past exi)erionce. The next topic ia national aid lo technical or manual training 
schools on the higher jilan, such as Clemson. or as I hope to make the one that 1 
am building. I agree fully with what haa been said here in relation to the needs 
of Clemson College. The means of training Southern youths to manipulate yarns 
and fabrics ought to be enceui’aged and a-saiated, Isicanse the favorable conditions 
that exist in the Carolinaa, Georgia, and I will sav Alabama, too, for manufactur¬ 
ing institutions are peculiar to their locality. Their environments are such as 
are not found in any other territory of the United States. Every one of the 
States has the fuel tlmt is necessary; moat of them abound in undeveloped water 
powers. 'We can develop water taiwer here, horseiiower after horsepower, in any 
one of tho Carolinaa, Georgia, and Alabama cheaper than they have been devel¬ 
oped in tho New England States. Tliat is the rejairt of the Government survey¬ 
ors who have surveyed our undeveloped water powers. 

y. Describe the fuel; what ia it?—A. Coal and our foresta. We can for a long 
time furnish wood at any one of the factories that would be entirely dependent in 
these States on wood for years and years, at a cost not greater tliau Jil..')0 or $1.(10 
a cord. If you take our pine forests for fuel, they are exhaustless. It replenishes 
itaelf every 10 years. 

• y. Your coal deisisits, are they large?—A, I have heard it said that the coal 
deposits in Alabama and Lower Tcnnesace are sufficient for all theau Southern 
States for all time. 

y. You have no coal in the Carolina.s?—^A. We have some coal, but as to its 
miantity or quality we have no certain survey. We hove some in Spartanburg 
(jounty. But they have coal in Georgia and in Tennessee, and I have been all 
over the coal field in Alabama, 1 spent 7 weeks day after day traveling over Ala¬ 
bama, by wagon and by rail, just 7 yeare ago. Now, where factories come to 
these Southern States- 

y, (By Mr. Smyth, iutenupting.) By factories you mean cotton factories?—A. 
Yes; cotton factories. We have not a supply of skilled manipulators, educated 
manipulators, and it is almost impossible to get them. How much better it 
would be for us to develop the native talent and prepare the young men to do 
that class of work. Then, again, we need skilled dyers in these cotton factories, 
and as a part of this textile toaining they would be taught to manipulate the dif¬ 
ferent chemicals or the natural dyestuffs, to enable us to compete with other mar¬ 
kets in the finer prints. Then, again, the Government ought to assist in educating 
our young men in the science of bleaching, so that we should not have to depend 
upon imported talent for that branch of the industry. I say the Government 
should do it, because every additional wheel in the way of manufacturing that 
is started up or camsed to tuni enhances the wealth of the Government; but if 
these wheels are started in incompetent hands the thing collapses and the Gov¬ 
ernment in the end is the sufferer. You may ask, “ Do you make the same claim 
for the negroes?” Most assuredly, to a limited extent. Our field of operation 
would be smailer in the start, and hence we should not need so great assistance 
as the whites. You may ask what data 1 have to prove that the negro is a com- 
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petent manipulator of fabrics or that ho coiild be odnonted to l)emme Bkilled in 
the management of such affairs. I go back t« periods previous to the war for 
my data. It is reported in one of our histories, compiled by Colonel Butler, 
between 1882 and 1886, that one of the IsMt-paying cotton mills, established in 
1847 or 1848 and continuing to run and declare large dividends until it was 
destroyed during the war, was run, manlpnlateil, and managed by 1 wdiite man 
and some 1)8 to 120 negro hands under him. It la the old Saluda factory, that 
stood a few miles out of the corporate limits of Columbia. S. C. 

Q. That mill was burned by Sherman's army, was it nof'—A. The mill was 
burned by the soldiers marching through Georgia during the war, better known 
UB Sherman's army. 

During tho Confederacy the cotton and woolen factories at Tuscialoosa, Ala., 
were run with nej^o labor, with one or two white jKiople detailed by the govern¬ 
ment; and some of the best workers in woisl and iron are still among ihe negroes 
ill the South to-day. 

Q. The Charleston company is belug run with itolored help to-day, is it uoft— 
A. Ifes. 

Q. I.B eimally successful''—A. The cotton mill in CliarloRton for the last 10 
years has been equipped with old-fashioned, antiquated cotton machinery. Tlie 
white laborer failed to make it pay. Agentlemaii by tlie n.ame of Mr. Montgom¬ 
ery h.aK taken hold of it, and has taken out all of that old machinery, thereby 
adding an additional cost to the plant, and be exptsds to declam a dividend oil 
the entire stock with negro operator.B. In mo.st of our machine shops and goveni- 
ment armories where anuB were imule in the South during the war tho negroes 
in numbers predominated. They can be taught the mechanical arts as (juickly 
as any other people from any clime, condition, or country. They aro a satisfied 
portion of humanity. It takes very little to make tho'ncgi’o hapjiy and contented. 
He has been called by tho peojile wlio conduct phos))h.a1<> mining,'by men wlio 
work hands on the railroad, by the jieople who work in Hhous where they are, and 
by the fanning white men of the South, tho best labor that has ever bi'en given to 
the white race by God. A thing that is as good as the negi’o is ought to bo given 
an opportunity to help in dovelojung tho reRouroe.s and the we.altli of this country. 
As he is poor and helpless on account of his long service in hondage. and has not 
been free long enough to assist himsolf, it is absolutely the duty of the General 
Government, since bis State is too poor bi do it, to assist him in that way. I could 
ask this comiuiBsion to help with a nest egg, which yon could give right at my 
school: some assistance in the way of fitting np a textile, school. 

(J. Textil sehool'f—A. In the Treasury of the General Government there is a 
largo amount of money due to dead soldiers, negro soldiers, that has never 
been claimed, because they have never been able to find out the identity of the 
persons to wliom the money belongs. It runs away U]) into the thous,ands and 
thousands. It would bo well for the United States Government to go over their 
muster roll and prorate that money according to the States tliat these soldiers 
came from, to assist in equipping the textile training schools. The State of South 
Carolina has already estabUshed a manual training college at Orangeburg, and it 
is my good fortune to he at its head. We have there in the way of industrial 
departments blacksmithing, ])luinhing, wlieelwrighting. carpentering, wood¬ 
working by inaehinery, such as sash, blinds, funiiture, flooring hoards, molding; 
wo have bricklaying, plastering, stone fitting and setting, painting and graining, 
that is for hoys. For girls we Mve the laundry, (sxiking. and domestic economy. 
I am about to erect a new set of workshops. Our tnistees met last week and 
appropriated the money for me to bemn the Wilding with, and it is my intention 
to devote the second floor of one of the wings, 4li feet by 1)0 feet long, to the pur¬ 
pose of inducing some person or persons, government or governments, to fit up 
therein a textile training school. I have here the phans of that bnilding, if you 
gentlemen would like to see them. And these drawings will also show the 
capacity of one of our instructors there. Wo have a man there by the name of 
John E. Steele, superintendent of brickwork, plastering, and stone setting. All 
the education he received before coming to me was what he got out of Mr. Doty’s 
high school at Charleston—that is the public Wgh school. I consider him one of 
the finest architects you will fiud anywhere. He has learned his profession there, 
and I have some of his work here. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Haems.) Is he a colored man?—A. He is a black man. He is 
not mixed as I am, I want you gentlemen to see what kind of work we are doing 
there. The boys under Mr. Steele are taught to draw thes^ilans that I have here, 
and from them do the work. [Witness exhibits plans.] This drawing [indicat¬ 
ing drawing] is the Morrill Hall, designed, drafted, and erected by my instruc¬ 
tors, Steele and Gruber, with the labor of students. The estimated cost, including 
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the building and labor of this building, was $45,000; but on account of work¬ 
shops we made all the lumber in that building, and with the cheap labor of the 
students wo have ere(ited this building at a cost of $21,000. 

Q. (By Mr.EATOHFORD.) Less than one-half the estimate?— A. Ye8;butlwant 
you to look at the work. That is the work of a negro who has never seen the 
inside of a scliool of architecture. 

Q. (By Mr. C.J. Harris.) Are your teachers hero all negroes?—A. Yes, all are 
negrcx's, and everything in that catalogue I teach in reality. We have about 600 
boys and girls; everything that you see in this catalogue is taught in the school. 

Q. I see you have a list of instructors. Are they all colored?—A. Every single 
instructor ill this school is <;olored. That is one of the provisions of our by-laws; 
the white people, when they gave us the college. Insisted that all instructors should 
be colored. I want to tell yon something about the board of trustees. Of my own 
selection, every memlier of tho board of trustees is a white man. The governor 
of tho State asked mo if I did not want two colored men among the seven on the 
board. I told him that I did not want any on the Imard colored. I could have 
gotten all if I had wanted to, but I did not want to kill the school. My reason for 
not taking any colored men on tho laiard of trustees was simply this: I should 
have to go to the legislature every year for my appropriation, and I wanted the 
very best men which tlio State of South Carolina prodm:ed to stand between me 
and the legislature. Now I want to talk with you abouthow we run these schools. 
The first year we opened this college we hail ove.r 1,100 students, but the_illiteracy 
among the student body was so great that we hail to pass a by-law cutting off all 
boys and all girls who had not passed their seventh grade in the public school. If 
we were to take all boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 20,1 should have 
between 2,000 and S,000 students at the opening next fall. 

Q. (By Mr. Batchfoho.) You had to raise your qualification?—A. Yes; so as to 
out them off; we had no room. And now it is h.ard to get boys and girls from the 
country on account of the shortness of the school-term calendar there. 

Q. Tell us something about the «)atof tuition.—A. This negro sch(>ol has lieen 
free so far from agitation on tho point of tuition, hence there is no tuition charged 
there. One dollar incidental fee for the entire course of 7 months is all the student 
has to pay outside of his board and clothing. To relieve the trustees of respon¬ 
sibility for the board bill of students, I guarantee to run the boarding department 
at a cost of not more than $5 ^ler month for each boarding student. Any Ixiy, 
while we are building, without detriment to his education, can earn $4 of his $5 
board every month, leaving the cost of the boys who are not dudes or drones—;and 
we have a few of these—on their parents, of about$2 a mouth. We have very little 
help for the girls. Out of 120 girls in the Iwarding department, I employ 32 at a 
salary of $1..'50 a month, reducing their expenses to $3..50 a month, plus the $1 for 
the whole year’s incidental expense. The first year I came out $800 in debt; I was 
green. The next year I came out $32 ahead; last year I came out $27 ahead. 
From this you will see that the boarding department is not run for profit. In the 
way of assistance from the State, if our farm receipts are sufficient, over and 
above expenditures, the trustees are obligatiHl to pay in full one month’s board 
for each boy or girl who has attended consoeutively for 5 months of each school 
year. I am also manager of the farm, and I have always made over and above the 
expenditure of the farm sufficient for the 1 month’s board guaranteed by the trus¬ 
tees. We have a farm of 65 acres of cleared land, or land that can be cultivated. 
Since I have been there I have cleared up and reclaimed 20 acres more, making a 
farm now of 85 acres, with tho possibility, when I shall have reclaimed the swamp, 
of 120 acres. The income of the fanu is dairy products, calves from the milch cows, 
pigs, potatoes, cabbages, turnips, and a limited amount of cotton, hay, pea vines, 
etc. In connection with farming for profit we conduct experiments in our passes 
and forage crops, and also have Wn testing the food value of pea vine in feed to 
fatten hogs; and wo have found it to be an excellent food for hogs. The girls and 
boys are taught dairying; the boys are taught scientific tanning. Of course all 
around on the farm some are in one or the other industry. 

Q. Are the courses elective?—A. The courses are elective. When a boy comes 
in he is asked which one of the courses ho wants—he must take one trade; then 
he sticks to that trade. During the 3 years I have been at the head of this institu¬ 
tion we have m^e first-class bricklayers, wheelwrights, blacksmiths, and plas- 
terers. The buildings in the catalogue have been all built^ by students. They 
have been all directed by 1 or 2 mechanics in the woodworking department, but 
all of the brickwork and plastering has lieen done by the students. 

Q. Mr. Smyth.) What do you consider the cost of your buildings? 

The Witness. You want the actual cost? 

Mr. Smyth. No; what they are worth?— ^A. Tho buildings that the State of 
South Carolina put there-^5 and 22 are how many? 

Mr. Smyth. Kxty-seven. 
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The Witness. Sixty-seven; and the shops are 8— our buildings could not be 
replaced for less than $73,000 or $74,000. All of them, except the woTksho))8, have 
been built by the State during the last 3 years. The workshop was built by the 
State about 10 years ago. 

Q. How long has this institution been in existence?—A. This institution was 
made possible by the last constitutional convention, convened in 1895. I was 
elected its first president in May, 1898, and under tile provisions of the bill 
was compelled to open up school that year to retain the land scrip and the Morrill 
fund. By Decemlier of that year, having had the workshops and machinery to 
make my Ixiards and lumber, I had Bradham Hall completed; that is shown in 
the catalogue of the first year. The estimated cost of the white architects was 
.$22,000; we paid for that; we did not have this man Steele then. Witli student 
labor the building was completed for $11,700. The second building, Morrill Hall, 
was completed last year. Tlie ground was broken March 8, the year previous. 
It is 157 feet long, 92 feet wide, with a tower having 3 tower rooms in it. The 
last one is for astronomical purimses. Wo expect to make it a grand observatory. 
It is 34 feet in diameter, so if we succeed in getting an instrument of 2;l feet, wo 
can revolve it there. That is tliis building liere, sir [producing drawing and 
indicating building]. 

Q. (ByMr. Ratchi’Ouu.) Twenty-fourfeetV—A. Yes. Now',withouttheaidof 
the United States Goveniment—^that is, without the laud scrip whicli was given 
us by the act of 1802, and without the Morrill bill whiidi gives us $13,000 a year 
on account of tlie impoverished c.ondition of South Carolina; we being purely an 
agricultural jieople, ami farming having almost ceased to p.ay on account of the 
low prices of cotton in tlie past—it would liave l)een imi) 0 ,ssiDle for South Carolina 
to appmpriate the money sin; lias to build these buildings. All of the money 
expended on the buildings has come out of the treasury of the State of South 
Carolina. No portion of the United States funds, land scrip. Hatch fund, or Mor¬ 
rill fund can be used for buildings or for the purchase of land. Relying upon 
the issue I have made here as to the results accomplished, and knowing the great 
needs resting upon us Iwfort! we can do laitter and accomplish more, and seeing 
as 1 do the dense ignorance aud incapacity of my people in South Carolina, these 
reasons are causes for me to rest my claim upon aid from the General Government 
in the future. 

Wn did not touch tin; agricultural iwrtion. Everybody that has testified has 
|!one over that pretty thoroughly. There is one thing I would like to s<ay: That 
It is my belief that a great deal of the agricultural unrest—that is, the tenants 
leaving their holdings—is due to the laws of South Carolina. In other words, it is 
this; There is no legislation in South Carolina at all protecting the agricultural 
laborer, and the landlord class has been the most shortsighted of any class of 
people the world over. They have been content to use one of the three systems 
of f.arming that they have been using for years, to their great detriment and to 
the destruction of the fertility of their own soil. 

Q. Arc those the systems wo heard enumerated here this morning?—A. Yes. 
There is not any law m South Carolina that fastens the landlord to his tenant or 
the tenant to his landlord, in morals. There is a law, however, that is very 
obnoxious to the tenant; that attempts to fasten the tenant to the landlord, which, 
in the end, drives the tenant away from the landlord. 

Q. What is that law?—A. That law is this: All that is necessary for the land¬ 
lord to do is to state, verbally sustained by two witnesses, that John Bingham 
has contracted to work for him that year, and if you hire him the law arrests you 
for hiring that man and makes yon pay n penalty; hence they have gotten to 
believe that anything is better than a verbal contract on a fann. 

Q. Does the lien law operate against the intere.st of the tenant?—A. The lien 
law. when hone.stly enforced, does not injure the tenant. But with the violations 
of the liens, handled in these little courts, that are not courts of record, the 
injustices done there under that lien law are so stupendous that it breaks the 
heart of the tenant, let him be white or black. It is my judgment that if the 
landlord wants to enrich and enhance the agricultural interests of the State of 
Itouth Carolina, he should make every violation under the lien law controllable 
in the court of record and nowhere else; ho should sec that that law allowing ver¬ 
bal contracts and the prosecution following should be set aside. If ho wants to 
enrich his soil he shomd at once ask the State of South Carolina to pass a landlord 
law encouraging long leases, and looking to reciprocity of landlord aud tenant, 
saying to the negro tenant and to the white tenant, “ if you will stay here 10 years 
your lease will not be increased, and if you will follow this I will not take it 
away and give it to John.” Those are the rank evils that stand in the way of the 
prosperity of the farm. It is legislation, and not the meanness of the landlord 
to the tenant, or the tenant to the landlord, that has frightened the tenant into 
the cities. I would not say it if I did not want my iieople to see it and remedy it. 
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Q, W onldyon recommend tlie repeal of these laws?—A. I have done it repeatedly. 

Q. Let me ask you a miestion with reference to the lien laws as they are, in 
cases that have come under your observation in which the landlord, who, having 
a lien on the tenant’s crop, refuses him the right of even taking some com, some 
potatoes, or cabbage from the ground for his own use until that lien was satis¬ 
fied''—A. The Southern planter or agricultural manager is not mean at heart. 
He will feed the thing he works, and to say that a negro has been starved, or 
anybody has been denied the right to take anything from the soil and use it—I 
have never known of a case. I think 1 have answered that, sir. 

Q. Is the lien law ever used as a lever to continue a good tenant or dismiss a 
bad one?—A. Yea. 

y. In what respect'?—A, For instanc-e. I will show you: No man can leave his 
landlord if ho is m debt, if the landlonl wants him, liocause when he leaves ho 
leaves everything. The lien law honestly and fairly is used ns a lever to keep the 
tenants on the farms, because if a man has not laiid and is good for anything the 
man ■who has the lien on it will not let him go. The lien does not only cover the 
crop, but invariably it covers all chattels that the tenant owns. Therefore, with¬ 
out insinuating that it is wrongly done. I tell you it is honestly done. On the 
other hand, if a man is under lien, and he is of no account and does not pay up, 
he has got to go. • 

Q. {By Mr. ,Smyth.) Yon then would recommend the repeal of the lien law?— 
A. I would recommend the commission to rei:omniend the repeal of the lien law. 

Q. (By Mr. Il.VToiiFOKO.) Another question: In regard to the relations between 
the landlord and tenant; to wind, e.vtent is the track store—it is called truck store 
in tlie North, at least—used among the tenant ^^ucultural classos. 

The 'WiTNKSS. You mean by that the jdantivtion stores'? 

Mr. Eatuhkouu. Yes.—A. Nearly every planter who plants on shares or hires 
his labor has his commissary, either in his house or in the store in town, and the 
man who is planting on shares siddoni gets any money, because his landlord can 
not g(‘t any, as a general thing: but he gets orders for what is in the storeroom 
from his landlord. 

y. In case the landlord gives him an order or supplies him with goods, his order 
is guaranteed by ;i lien on the crop, is it'?—A. His order is guaranteed to his 
landlord. 

y. Secured, I should say, instead of guaranteed, by a lien on the crop?—A. On 
the general croj) of the landlord and not on the special crop of the tenant. 

y. I did not catch that.—A. M( ist < if the landlords themselves give liens in town 
for their supiilies, and they sublet it out, you know. 

Q. In case the tenant gets an order from the landlord for supplies, does it not 
follow that he has to secure that order by a lien upon his share of the crop?—A. 
That is it exactly, sir. 'Wherever a landlord has not capital enough of his own to 
run the land, he signs away his right as landlord and the first lien on the crop to 
the merchant who supplies him. udien the merchant is paid first, and what isleft 
the landlord gets next, and what is left after that is divided between the landlord 
and tenant. 

Q. Have you any special recommendation to make to take the place of the lieu 
laws, or outside of general recommendations that you have already made?—A. 
Yes, if I have not yet spoken about long leases. 

Q. Mutuality and reciprocity?—A. Yea; between landlord and tenant. A ques¬ 
tion was asked here about the responsibility of employers to the employees. There 
is no law in South Carolina, unless it is among theiaotories, that holds the employer 
responsible to the employee the year round. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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TESTIH0K7 Of HK. OEOEGE T. WINSTON, 

1‘remhnt of the. North Carolina Collage of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

The subcommission of the United States Industrial Commission met in the 
rooms of the Southern Manufacturers' Club at 10 a. m., Mr. Smyth presiding. Mr. 
(leorge T. Winston was introduced as a witness at 11.58 a. m." and, being first 
duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr.SMYTH.) 'What is your name?—A. George T. Wmston. 

Q. What is your place of residence?—A. Raleigh, N. C. 
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Q. Your occupation?—A. President of the North Carolina College of Agricul¬ 
ture and Mechanic Arts. 

Q. Will you give us a statement with reference to that institution, its size, 
scope of work, attendance, and where you receive your funds for running it?— 
A. The scope of work of the institution is to educate for civil engineering, me¬ 
chanical enrineering, electrical engineering, agriculture, and general scientiiic 
work. We nave also made a beginning in textile edncation and we are making 
efforts now to put up a textile building in which we can give practical instruc¬ 
tion. This building will he a model cotton-mill. e(iuip]>ed with machinery for 
spinning, weaving, dyeing, etc. At first we expec-.t to confine ourselves to cotton, 
hut afterwards to take in wool and possibly silk. The college is 10 years old. We 
hegaTi on the land-scrip money, supplemontecl by a State appropriation of $15,(KKI. 
The land-scrip income amounts at present to $T,.')00 a year. That was given to 
the university of the State originally, but in response to cjuite a demand in the 
State for a separate institution, which it was thonght would give more pract'cal 
iustruction than the university, this college was started, and the land-scrip money 
was transferred here. The present income of the college is from this fund and 
money under the supplemental Morrill Act, and a State ai>pi<)priation of $10,000 
per year, together with fcu-a from students. There is also an arrangement by 
which the college receives .«ome benefit from the money piven to exi)eriment sta¬ 
tions under the Hatch Act. Thiit is to say, certain omcer.s of the experiment 
station, agricidturists, chemists, and horticulturalists, receive part of their com¬ 
pensation from the funds of the college, and jaufonn <'ertain duties in the college 
as professors in the same cbiiirs that they fill as oflicers in the experiment station. 
The college furnishes all the land tind all the buildings and the eipiipmont for the 
work of the (‘Xjicmment station, and a portion of the time of the officers of the 
experiment station is gdven to the work of the college. We seek to .secure an 
equitable division of time and labor jiroportionate to the amounts paid from the 
experiment-station funds and the college fund.s. 

Q. Are the pu)iila all white?—A. All white and all males. The rules of the col¬ 
lege, however, admit females to the tw.hnical courses, or on special vote of the 
faculty to any other courses. Wo do not encourage females tocome tothe college 
without a definite imriio.se in coming. For instanee. tliey will want to come to 
the textile seliool when we get that w'ell inaugurated, and we hope they will 
come. They will he received there without any limitations at all. If any of them 
wish to come to study dairying, or to study liorticulture, they will Iss received; 
hut we will not receive generally, without a siwcial votin any female for a gen¬ 
eral higher education. Our reason for that is, first, th.at the Htate has provided 
auotlier institution especially for females, and therefore they might as well go 
there, that institution being Isjtter adapted to them than ours; and. s-econdly, we 
prefer that this Institution be manage<l for males, as the difcipline and general 
management are easier. We have not donuibnies .mid other accommod.atiouB for 
women. Our regulations .amount to this: Females who are mature and hare a 
definite purpose and know what they w.ant are received into the college, hut they 
are not encouraged to come generally, and, ivs a matter of fact, nono have come 
and none are there now. The total enrollment of students this year is 3'J3. The 
cost of education is very little at the college. 

Q. What is the tuition fee?—A. Tuition is $80 a year—nine months. 

Q. What are the charges for board and uniform?—A. Board is $8 a month. 

Q. Do yon restrict the attendance to residents of North Carolina?—A. No; we 
receive anybody. The uniform costs $10; fuel and lights, $13 a year. You see 
these charges are very small. Tliere has been a tendency, owing to the cheai>- 
ness of education at our college, for a good many to come there for that reason 
that re^ly have not desired industrial or ItKdmical education. We are curing 
that; we are declining to receive any who do not take the regular courses. If a 
man comes to us who wants instruction in macliinei'y, we will give him instruc¬ 
tion in machinery and not compel him to take any instniction in books; but if he 
wants instruction in hooks, and not in machinery, wo will not give it to him. We 
have rejected this year about 15 who desired literary courses and did not want 
technical instruction. In our freshman class we require every student, regardless 
of what course he is to take subsequently, whether he is to ho an agriculturist, 
or a civil engineer, or a mechanical engineer, or an electrical enmneer, or what¬ 
ever he is to be—we require every student, in addition to his hook studies, to do 
12 hours a week of practical work in the carpenter shop, lathe room, and forge 
shop. Twelve hours is the total, Including drawing and desipiing. In addition 
to tnls, we have 15 hours a week book work. As we po on higher in the course 
the amount of shop work is increased and is differentiated. A man who is to be 
a mechanical engineer goes into the machine shop; a man who is to be an agii- 
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oultnrist does not go into the machine shop nnless he wishes to, and a nun who 
is to he an electrical engineer will spend his time in the machine shop^and in the 
electrical shop also. I can say in general that hali the time of the yew is 
given to actual indnstrial work, and about three-fifths of the time of the subse¬ 
quent years, including in that drawing and desi^ng. We find the young men 
very responsive to this industrial training, ana we find a veiy considerable 
demand for their services. We lose students all the time, very often as early w 
the sophomore class, who are called away to do work, even for architects, and in 
machine shops. We lost yesterday from the junior class a young man who goes 
to Atlanta to an architect’s office. The demand is so great for trained workers 
that we lose annually some of our best men. I think it would be safe to say that 
if our equipment were ample, building accommodation and recitation rooms, 
teachers, etc., we should have 1,000 or 1,!>00 or 3,000 students a.s easily as we now 
have 300. The demand is so great in the State for this kind of instmction; but 
you see how small an appropriation the State gives—only $10,000—and we have 
very slender accommodations. 

Q. We had a great dcsal of testimony yesterday in reference to schools of this 
character, and the need of an approjiriatiou for them from the Government. 
Would you favor a recommendation by this commission for an appropriation 
from the General Government in tin; aid of textile and manual’schools, and 
also to the common schooLs, and if so, why?—A. Yes; 1 would. I thought that 
the Blair bill, when it was introduced, was a very wise measure. It was omxised, 
however, by most of the Representatives fi-om Uie South. 1 think that legisla¬ 
tion was very much needed by the Soutli. Our public schools had not then, and 
have not now, developed to the point of efficiency. The mass of educated people 
of the .South are not ardent sui)porters of the public schools, and the mass of 
uneducated people know so little about it that they are not ardent supporters of 
them, I say “ ardent:” but agitation of various kinds is adding to the merit of 
tile schools, and they are gradually pushing themselves forward; very slowly, 
though. 

Q. How long do the public scIksJk last each year in North Carolina?—A. 
Seventy-one diiys. 

Q. (By Mr. Cf. J. Harrk. ) Is tlie general tendency—1 was going to ask about the 
public schools, whether the tendency to prolong the terms from year to year in 
the public schools is increasing any?-A. Yes; it is increasing. Tlie appropria¬ 
tion for the public schools has been increased by each successive legislature for 
the last 10 or l.'i years. 

y. There has been a general tendency for the bettor all the while?—A. Yes; 
very decidedly. The schools are supported at jiresent by a tax of 18 cents on the 
hundred dollars’ worth of property, and a dollar and a half poll tax. In addition 
to that there was a lump appropriation by the last legislature of $100,000, which 
is being distributed over the State. Of course the most efficient schools of the 
State ate those in the towns and small cities. There they have a special tax. 

Q. What do yousay of the facilities for higher education in this State?—A. Con¬ 
sidering the means at their command, tlie facilities are remarkably good. The 
amount of work that is done for the money would scarcely lie credible to persons 
familiar with institutions like Princeton,and Harvard, and Yale. Take the Uni- 
vei-sity of North Carolina, with an income of not quite $60,000. It is almost 
incredible that this institution should be able to train men who, on graduating, 
secure scholarships from Harvard and afterwards fellowships in competition 
with Harvard men. I say it is quite remarkable that the State should be able 
at so small an emenditure to furnish an institution that would train men so 
thoroughly and efficiently as that at a total of $50,000. 

Q. How many students do they have?—A. They have at the university now 
about 600. 

Q. What is the number of colleges in this State?—A. About a dozen. They are 
mostly church colleges, all except the university and the State college that I nave 
just spoken of—the agricultural and mechamcal. The Presbyterians have an 
excellent coUege, Davidson College; the Baptists have a college at Wake Forest; 
the Methodists at Durham, Trinity College; the Christians have Elon College; the 
Quakers have Guilford College; the Lutherans have North Carolina College, 
Mount Pleasant; then there are a great many local colleges in the State. 

Q. There are 3 or 4 colleges ip this State of really high standing, are there 
not?—A. Well, yes. I judge that Wake Forest, Trinity, and Davidson would be 
the best of tbe smaller colleges. 

Q. What I wanted to get at was, as I understand it, there are 3 or 4 colleges in 
this State that are really high?—A. Yes: I think so. 

Q. Of collegiate standing?—A, Yes; I think you might speak of them as doing 
very creditable work. 
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Q. (By Mr. BaTohfobd.) Would you expect the Federal Govertuseut to aid' 
thoae ooUeffeB?—A. No. 

0^8 then education confined to members of each particular denomination?— 
A. wdl, practically, except local patronage: yes, practically. 

Q. The Govemment aid yon would expect would be for such colleges as were 
open to all classes and denominations?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the public schools, also?—A. I do not expect any of it, but I think it 
would be well if we had it. 

Q. The public schools also?—A. Yes; I think it would be well if help could be 
given the public schools. 

Q. Some reasons were given yesterday by witnesses why the Federal Govern¬ 
ment should do this. What reasons would yon advance iu support of that posi¬ 
tion?—A. I would give two reasons, so far as the South is concerned. First, the 
unusual inipoverisMient of the South by the war, and the burdens resulting from 
the war. The South lost its entire slave property, and suffered a very considera¬ 
ble depreciation of all other values. It is beginning to rally from that, however, 
but while the South bears its share of the burdens of the Government, of course 
it gets no return, or but little, in pensions, for instance. The other reason would 
be the improvement of citizenship. I see no reason, in the nature of things, why 
education should any more be a State function than a national function. 1 think 
we should have a national university, for instance, at Washington, and .-just as 
the State of North Carolina is helping the weaker counties to pull up to the gen¬ 
eral level of education, so I should think there might be some system arranged 
whereby the United States would help the weaker sections or States in pulling ui) 
to the general national level of education; certainly national aid might be given 
in the direction of supplying teachers through subsidized normal schools, and in 
the direction of technical and industrial education. You would thereby lift up aU 
the schools by promoting the education of teachers, and you would help industrial 
education in all lines. The supply of education for the professions is already 
ample. There is no trouble about that. 

Q. Do you find that the standard of education among the people generally in 
your State is increasing as compared ■with 10 or 20 years ago?—A. Yes; very 
decidedly. 

Q. The responsibility is also increasing?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the average citizen. The <!ause of this increased responsibility comes 
from the increased demand for education?—A. Yes. We should have a more 
general improvement among the mass of our people if they liad more education. 
Therefore, I favor compulsory education as the greatest leverage to improving the 
condltionof our Southern pwiple. I think it would work in two directions. First, 
I think it would make them discontented with their present lot. If every l)oy 
and girl in North Carolina could go to school 6 months a year for ,5 years, he 
would not go back homo and live in the same house and eat the same food that 
he will live in and will eat without any education. Take the negro, for instance. 
One of the greatest drawbacks to the progress of the negro is his satisfaction with 
so little. That which we look upon as a rather sorry quality of the negro is really 
the one which is doing mo.st at present for his improvement; that is to say, 1^ 
vanity.' Ho is exceedingly fond of good clothes and making a show. Of course, 
I speak of the negro as a class, not individnally. If it were not for this qufdity 
I do not believe the negro would do half as much work as he now does. The 
desire of the negro girl and the negi-o boy for fine clothes is, I believe, the greatest 
present stimulus which is making them do any labor beyond the lalsir just neces¬ 
sary for a mere existence. In the same way in many directions, universal educa¬ 
tion applied to the white race would increase wants and desires, and it would 
also gradually stimulate their intellectual activities and make them capable of 
doing more things and doing them better. So that, as an economical measure, 
not merely as a social, philanthropic measure, if I wanted to increase to the 
greatest degree the productive power of North Carolina, I should favor, first, 
universal education, compulsory as much as possible, and, second, as much indus¬ 
trial and technic^ education as possible, putting it into the public-school system, 
drawing and designing, carpentry, and such like things as they have in the New 
England States, and culminating in the greatest possible nnmbOT of t^hnical 
schools. 

Q. Did the lack of education among the colored race in the South serve to check 
the progress of the people of the South generally as much before emancipation as 
it has since?-A. Slavery entirely checked the industrial progress of the South, 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Hakris.) 'What would yon say as to agriculture?—A. It 
checked the industrial progress of the South in every direction. If slavery had 
continued until now, iu my opinion the South would be utterly and irretxievahly 
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banki'upt to-day. The South wa.s fairly prosperous with black labor until the 
settlement of the MlBsisslppl Valley, the West, the Northwest, and the South¬ 
west. But since the development of these portions of the country with much 
more fertile land than we have In the South, we are utterly unable, in my opin¬ 
ion, to compete in the markets of tlie world with any staple crops raised by igno¬ 
rant labor, excepting possibly cotton end sugar. 

Q. (By Mr. Batchfoki).) My inquiry was in regard to education rather than 
slaveiy. The point I wish to bring out is this. Was the illiteracy of the colored 
race as great a check to progress prior to emancipation of the colored men as it 
is now? 

The WiTNT.RR. To whose progreas? 

Mr. Ratchkobd. The progress of the whole peiiple of the South. 

The Witness. Wliat sort of progress? 

Mr. Ratchfobd. Industrial progress.—A. The illiteracy of the negro, in the 
way you put it, I do not think had much to do with it. Tho presence of the 
negro as a workman, and as piuctically the only laborer in the South in slave 
time, prevented the white man from being a laborer, so that we had no skilled 
lalior of the highest order in the South; there was not any in North Carolina, 
certainly. I do not include in that cai’pcnters, brick masons, plasterers, and 
that kind of labor, but I mean machinists of any kind, engineers, architects. I 
attribute that to the fact that the laborer in the South was a slave, and from 
the nature of the case he could not reach the highest skill; and the white man did 
not enter into the field of labor at all, because it was occupied by a slave, and 
labor was disreputable. So the; presence of the negro as a slave in the South not 
only interfered with but absolutely prevented the development of industries to a 
high degi'ee in any direction, except the very nidest and crudest, those which 
could be perfonued by the negro himself. 

(^. With the emancipation of this low class of labor, then, came the duties of 
citizenship?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have the colored people since been able to discharge those duties in such a 
way as to promote tho interest of the people of the South in any marked degree?— 
A. No; they have hindered the interest of the South very decidedly, and in that 
I include their own interests. 

Q. By that you mean they were not ready for the duties that were thrust upon 
them?—A. They were not at all ready; and an evil was created by their enfran¬ 
chisement that for a full generation lias tlireatened to destroy the South. There 
is now pending in North Carolina an amendment to the constitution which is 
intended to remove this evil. If I were a negro I would vote for it; I should con¬ 
sider it best for my own race. 

Q. What is the aiuoiidmont?—A. It is an amendment imposing an educational 
qualification for siiflrage. 

Q. Upon all races?—A. Upon all; but excepting from its operation until 1908 
the descendants of such persons as could vote on the let of January, 18B7. In 
other words, there is a practical exception until 1908 of those whites in the State, 
except foreigners, who may bt! illiterate. There is an exception of those negroes 
in the State whose ancestors could vote in 1867 in any State of the Union, but not 
any of those who resided in the States where they could not vote. Speaking gen¬ 
erally, there will bo an exclusion of illiterate blacks from the suffrage from now 
on. There will be an exclusion of illiterate whites also from the suffrage begin¬ 
ning practically in 1908. There is a temporary permit, not to all the illiterate 
whites, but the effect will be to jiermit the majority of illiterate whites to vote 
uji to 1908. If I were a negro I would vote for the amendment. The real problem 
with the negro in the South is to make a living. He should seek industrial 
opixirtunity, that is his real problem. He has no political chance, and he has 
found that out; he can not have any political chance. It would be a miracle if he 
could have, with his antecedents and with the race he is competing with. Ho 
himself has sense enough to know that he has no political chance. There are 
people who are not in contact with him or the Southern whites who have not 
yet found it out; but the negro here knows it, and any intelligent negro in the 
State will tell you so. The real struggle for the negro is to fit himself for the 
industrial fight that always exists—the fight to make a living. He had better fit 
himself for it in this generation. If he does not the white man will entirely occupy 
the field; and if he does, the negro will never get into it, because heoannot travel 
as fast as the white man. That was the negro’s opportunity when he was eman¬ 
cipated, if he had not gone off into politics and all that sort of thing. If the 
whole race hud set themselves right steadily toward the acquisition of property, 
they would have had a chance at least to win. I do not know what the result 
would have been. The problem is stUl before us. If they do not begin to train 
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themselvoe to bo carpenters, blacksmiths, masons, plasterers, and handicrafts¬ 
men generally; if they do not q^uit educating themselves for law and medicine, 
preaching and teaching, and turn their best talent into industrial lines, then 
they have no chance in the world here. In my opinion, therefore, it would be 
better for the negro race if the public R<-hools throughout the State were turned 
into industrial training establishments. I think if all the money that is now 
given to every single public school in Mecklenburg County was put into indns- 
trial schools for Mecklenburg County, it would be lietter for the race than the 
way it now is. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) You think,then, whatBooker Washington is undertaking 
to do 18 on the right line?—A. Exactly; so far as thecondition of the negro- 

Q. (By Mr. C. ,T. Hahms, Interrupting.) Do I understand you to say that you 
are not in favor of teaching the negro race to read and write—the rudiments of 
education?—A. No, sir; I do not take that jaiaition; but as between that- 

Q. (Internipting.) But would not your scheme necessarily result in that?—A. 
For a while, yes. As between the choice of two thing.s, I say the other thing is 
better. D<i not misunderstand me. please. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchfoku.) It both can be combined, they are better still?—A. 
That is right, sir; if both cart be combined they are better still, but not with the 
means we have here. 

y. (By Mr. Bmyth.) Yon think it is imiioaslble to combine both at present?— 
A. Yes, for lack of means. 

Q. And therefore you recommend industrial in preference to academic train¬ 
ing?—A. Yea. I supposu that three-fourths of the houses east of Raleigh up to 
1B(!I) w('ro erected by negro workmen. My father owiumI a couple of carpenters 
and a very skillful barrel maker, a man who would earn S2.50 a day. a colored, 
black negro; also a couple of shoemakers, and a tanner. I doubt if the children of 
any of those skilled lat)orera that my father owned have any skill in any trade 
at all. 


t^. (By Mr. Ratohford.) Were they trained or did they make themselves 
mechanics?—A. Partly by themselves and jrartly by the owners recognizing this 
talent and having it trained under the apprentice system of hiring out. 

I think the race is doing the best it can under the circumstances-the very best. 
I am not pessimistic at all about it. I lielieve all problems connected with it arc 
going to solve themselves. I believe the condition of the negro is better than it 
wa.s in slavery, but not as much better as some people think. In slavery there 
were practically only t'.vo classes of negroes, and now there are three classes. In 
slavery there was this best class, the most intelligent, skilled workers and house¬ 
hold servants, and then the great mass. Now there are three classes. There are, 
the most intelligent ones, who are mainly pi-ofessional men, or barbers, or somo- 
thing like that, and then there is the (io'eat mass, and then the lowest class. 
There was not any lowest class in slavery. The lowest class now is composed 
of the professional thieves and gamblers and petty criminals, loafers, vagabonds, 
prostitutes, general idlers, and vicious. I say that (dass did not exist in slavery. 
You may also add to the lowest class the infirm, decrepit, invalids, and semi- 
idiotic. Those are not taken (OTo of now. Tlie worst cases, of course, go into 
the State institutions. Under the slave system the whole establishment was 
taken care of. Under the present system the idle and vicious and weak are 
driven to the wall, and ar<‘ driven into bad habits. The best class is rather 
larger than it was in slavery; the lowest class did not exist in slavery, and is 
getting rather larger every day. The great mass of negi'oes in some places ai’e 


better off than in slavery, in some places about the same, and in some places worse 
off. I think on the whole the race is in better condition than in slavery. If 
something could be done to restore the friendly relations between the two races 
of the South, and to give them industrial education, it would, in my opiniop, do 
more for the negro than anything else that could bo done. 

Q. Have you anything to suggest on that line—the restoration of those rela¬ 
tions?—A. I think it will depend upon two things—first, the elimination of the 
great mass of the negroes from political life, and, second, the demonstration by 
the negro that he is fit for higher industrial education and can make him.self 
useful and indispensable as a laborer. Whenever he shows that, he will have 

^ of strong friends, if he does not keep up that antagonism which he now 
award the white race. For example, when I was a cmild I used to say my 
Sunday-school lesson along with the negro children of my age. We were all 
c^ed up and catechised, and some of the negroes knew their lessons as well as I 
did—perhaps better. At night, in my mother’s bedroom, slept one or two negro 
girls who were house servants. She was interested in their morality and in their 
cleanliness; she made them wash and keep clean and dress decently. They spent 
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their lives practically in the house. They heard all the conversation of the family. 
My father was a lawyer and we were all educated, and the negroes were benefited 
by the free association with ns. They had to come into the house at a certain 
hour and go to sleep. They slept by my mother’s bed, and she took an-interest 
in their entire moral and physical, and to some extent their intellectual, welfare. 
That is hardly the case to-day anywhere in the South; it was the genersd rule 
before. That is what I mean by “restoration of Mndly relations.” A negro girl 
to-day who is a house servant desires it undeietood that she is not to sleep in the 
house where she is a servant. If the lady who is employing her should under¬ 
take to say anything about her sleeping, going and coming, she would bitterly 
resent it, and, worse than that, her father and mother would resent it. In other 
words, they have cut loose from the influence which comes from the kindly social 
contact between the employer and employee, which was a very close one in the 
South under the slave system. The negro parents are unable to exercise the 
control which they should exercise over their own children, and they have cut 
loose from the control fonncrly exercised over the children. The negro children 
of this generation are practically without any control. I speak of the masses; I do 
not speak of the higher class. 

(^. Is it yonr opinion that association of the large mass of negroes»with the 
white population will ultimately tend to raise the standard and improve their 
habits?—A. Yea; I think it would; very decidedly. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) The (iriminal class among the colored people is recruited 
very largely from the younger generation?—A. Very largely. 

(j. (By C. J. HAiiRis.) Did I understand yon to say that yon thought the 
negro could he eliminated from voting and all political rights?—A. I think it 
would 1)0 liest for him. He is practicaliy eliminated anyhow. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) That would remove the social friction between the two 
races?—A. Yes; certainly, that would remove it. If the negi’oea had not been given 
the suffrage when they were given it, the kindly feeling whicn then existed and 
was very strong between the races, in my opinion, would have continued, and the 
white people who owned slaves would sml nave employed them, and would have 
been interested in them personally, not merely as laborers. They are not inter¬ 
ested in them now. 

Q. (By Mr. 0. J. Harris.) They arc eliminated here in the South. Why not 
everywhere?-A. Well, it is just like the Chinese ([uestion, or the Indian ques¬ 
tion. You might ask that question in Califoraia—why the Chinese should be 
eliminated in Califoniia and not in Massachusetts. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratohpord.) Without goingiuto partisan politics, will you explain 
how and to what extent the colored man is eliminated from the exercise of liis 
political rights?—A. A good illu.stration is South Carolina where there are two 
negroes to one white, and yet the white people govern the State. 

It does not necessarily follow, does it, that where the colored men are in the 
majority they vote us a unit?-A. Of course it is well understood that the negroes 
as a mass vote the Republican ticket in the South. It is like the revolution that 
was in Hawaii; there were aliout 5,000 Americans and En^dish people in Hawaii, 
and they walked out one morning, pulled down the Hawaiian flag and put up the 
American flag, and said to the other 200.000 people on that island, “If yon can 
pull down that flag, come and do it.” Well, it is the same crowd of folks down 
^uth ns did that in Hawaii. 

Q. You have reason to believe the votes are received and counted, have yon, on 
election day?—A. I do not know. I have never been a ballot holder, and have no 
knowledge of that business. I simply say this, that wherever the white race 
comes in contact with an inferior race in any mass, so that it can threaten to be 
a controlling element in political life, the white race predominates. Take the 
Chinese in California and the Indians out West. We let Indians vote in North 
Carolina, but they are not allowed to vote in those States where their voting 
would make any difference—in the West, for instance. We might ask why these 
fellows out West disfranchise the Indians. We do not disfranchise them. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) That is in the treaty made with them here.—A. 
Why did we make that treaty? 

Q. The local status here-A. Why is there a different local status? The 

reason is it don’t make any difference here and it would make aome difference 
somewhere else. It is the same reason why the Chinamen vote in Massachusetts 
and can not vote in California; the same reason exactly. The negro has politio^ 
rights in the North, but don’t have in North Carolina. The ne^ has the same 
rights in Massachusetts as in California, but the Chinaman does not. In the 
State of Washin^n an Indian don’t ^ve aw; in Hawaii the n^o don’t 
have, and so on aU the way around the world. There is nothing peenfiar about 
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this qiioKtioii, nothing whatever. It is Hiuiuly comiJicated and mixed np Uy foul- 
ings engendered by the civil war lietween the white man in onr North and &3nth, 
so the fellow np N orth would not see this negro question as he sees the Chinese and 
Indian (juestion. He has the meanest kind of feeling for the Indian; he has kicked 
him off the face of the earth; has got his lands, and won't let him off until he 
has wiped him out of existence. There are only 300,000 of them on our conti¬ 
nent. He pa,s.sed laws excluding the Chinaman from the continent. Nobody 
would maintain for a moment that the Chinesi! are not a superior race to the 
negro. 

Q. (By Mr. KA'lVtiFoRi).) That they were not :i superior race?—A. Certainly; 
nobody would maintain it. Look at their lihiracy; look at their civilization; look 
at their industnons luLbits, and yet they .are exelnded from the whole <*outinent. 
Yon heard a gentleman from South Carolina tliis moniiiig say that he did not 
want the negro pushed out—wanted him to stay here. As to that matter, I yield 
to no man as t.o my kindly feelings. 1 playe<l with them, stayed with them, 
hugged them and iiissed them, and I liave slei>t with negroes .'id times. It was 
the very hBi,ght of my ambition and ,ioy to go out U> a negro cabin and play 
with them. The mo.st pitiful story in ttie history of our country, perhaps in 
any country. i.H the putting up of tlie ni^gi'o to a jsisition in (snitiict with this 
branch of the wliite raix? and expecting him to maintain liimself. It, is one of 
the saddest things tliat ever Imiipened in history. As a friend to the negro, 
I say that his real friend. wln^reviu’ he belongs, wlietluT North or Smith, will 
de.sire to ])nt him. as .soon as ixissilde and as systematically as jiossible, in a course 
of industrial training to enable him to make a living in the world and get prop¬ 
erty and lie someliody. and will entirely remove from his heail any idea that he is 
to furnish Congressinen and governors, legislators, .iustieesof thi. peace, triis- 
tei's, and other officials to manage the wliite race. Those i<htas have put him in 
such a state of iiostility t.o the while race as has tended to ilestroy all of these 
kindly iiifiiu'iiecs whicii existed during slavery in the daily relations of life. 

Ci. (By Mr. C. J. H.vURIS.) Would yon give him .some citizen's rights'?—A. Cer¬ 
tainly; give him all the protection the law gives any man. 

Q. (By Mr. Smyth.) Givehimtnll right to own properl.y and aecpiire property?- 
A. Why.eertainly; and let himen.ioyall imlitical rights asking as lie shows him¬ 
self capable of exeri’ising tliein projsu'ly. He did enjoy pohfieal rights in this 
State up to 1835. My grandmofher went to school with negroes. One of the linst 
teachers of Orange County was a negro. He taiiglit Wiley P. Mangum, one of 
our most eminent men. lie taught half a dozen of the most eminent men the 
State ever jiroducod. He was a negro Preshyteiian leaclier. Tliese kindly rela¬ 
tions can not lie restored with constant isilitical warfare between the raeea. 
Here is where tlie troulde is coining to in the Soutli with the negro. "We have 
not had any trouble yet with the negro. IthasnotlM>gnii. The race question will 
come when the laboring wliite class won't want tlie negro to have an opportunity 
to labor. That is where the race question will lie in the Sontli. That is the rmie 
question you liave in tlie North. You know tluit in New York City the white 
carpenters and brick masons and plasterers xvill not let a negro be a carjienter, 
bricklayer, or plasterer. The negro has lo.st that in the North; he can not do 
those tilings in tlie Northeni States. The time will come when lie can not do those 
things 111 the Sontli, beeaiise, while we have a kindly feeling, we are no different 
from wliat yon are. Wo are getting to 1 h' as serash as you are. That has 
already happened in certain placesiii the South. Thcrearenumbersof counties in 
Texas that they do not even let the negro live in. He can not even plow. He 
gets $15 a month for plowing, and tlie white man wants the job. In North Caro¬ 
lina he gets $.5 a luontli for plowing. The prolilem, therefore, I say, is for^ the 
negro to'train himself to do tliis skilleil labor and then do it liefore the hostility 
is so great between him and the white man that he won’t let him do it; tor then 
you will see a race question that will lie one sure enough. Tliere will be fighting 
and fussing cnougli when that comes, and all this political muss isn’t anything 
compared to it. Wo are trying to promote that in this State; w-eare trying to rive 
the negro the best chance imssihlo for industrial education. There is a colTege 
in the State, supported liy the State, for the industrial education of the negroes; 
simply an equal division of the funds which we have from the National Grov- 
emment (I mean jier capita) between the college of which I am president and 
the negro Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

Q. (By Mr. J. C. Harris.) Have you any further statement to make?—A. No, 
unless you wish to hear more particularly about the different colleges. 

Q. (By Mr. Ratchford.) We would be glad to hear anything further that you 
have to say.—A. I will say one other word about this. I am glad to see these 
cotton mills starting; and if tlie negro sliows that he is a capable laborer in the 
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cotton mill, yon will Hee him employed on n large scale throughout the South by 

SMYTH.) Is it your opinion that he is capable?-A. I do not know. 

I liave no meam of not be?—A. I think e^rience is 

Q. You .^nowof capable, but of course that 38 not worth 

imMi, Kv’sS'mS? 

white mills, and they employ neffro lalxirers in their stead, you will see the same 
kind of trouble in the Soiitheni States that yon have seen in Illinois where wtote 
miners struck and negroes were brought in. I know you will see it “ 
delayed very much longer. If the negro could have been employed in the mills 
iniinediatoly after the war, before the white people got into them, you would not 

have seen this trouble. ^ _ ... _ 

Q. fBv Mr. Ratchforp.) Eveu if it is not delayed, does it not seeni as if one 
ra(je would eventually crowd the other out of that particular laboi^ marhet. A. 

^ you think the negi‘o is liest adapted to follow these pursuits, generally 

speakingV—A. What imrsuits? , ., i t i 

Q. Agriculture and labor in general.—A. J«o. .sir; Ido not think he is. Ido 
not share the belief that the negro is a l>etter lalKu*er in the South tlmn the white 
man. I think the wliite man is a better laborer than the negro in anything he 


Q. Have you any hope that the mixing of the races will eventually result in a 
closer affiliation between them?—A. Amalgamation? 

Q. Amalgamation; y(‘a.—A. No; I do not think it will. I hav(' given a gi-eat 
deal of study to that, but I do not think it. There has been a great deal of amal¬ 
gamation. The last census showed nearly 1,000,000 people in the United States 
who were half white and the other half either negro, Indian, or somethmg else, 
but the next generation reverts to negro instead of becoming whiter. The quad¬ 
roon and octoroon arc either infertile with whites or their issue is sickly. 

Q. For instance, many of the labor organizations that formerly excluded the 
negro from membership now accept him, and provide in their constitution tMt 
no discrimination shall be practiced by their ineinberfl against any memwr 
because of his creed, color, or nationality. Do you look on that as a hopeful 
sign?—A. Yes; hut those labor organizations doubtless are where there are very 
few negro laborers, and there is not the same reason for prejudice there as there 
would bo where there aro a great many nejrto laborers.^ It is the old quesUon of 
the Chinaman and Indian. There is no prejudice in this State against the China¬ 
man or Indian. They c-ould stop in any hotel in Charlotte; but a negro could not. 

I do not want to leave a wrong impression with the commission. My father 
was a slaveholder, and I was raised with negroes, and have the kindest 
toward them. I was educated in the North; I had two negro classmat^; ^did 
not any more mind sitting and reciting with them than with the white boys; 
I have none of that personal feeling—^not a particle—but I make no distinction 
whatever in my mind l>etwecn the negro and any other race which our race is 
competing with. I do not think there is any magic in the negro race because 
they have been in slavery. It is just like any other—the Chinese, Japanese, 
Indians, Spaniards, Frenchmen, Italians, or any other race we come in contact 
with. There is no magic in the word negro. He will stand simply and absolutely 
on his merits, and the Sontheni white people are willing to let him do so. ^ 

Look at the negro in Africa. England nas just gone to war in South Afn^ 
because Englishmen in a foreigfn country were not accorded the same rigl^ as the 
Boers—we are of the same blood as the Englishman—nobody is talking ftb^^ the 
poor negroes who owned the land in South Africa, the poor negroes that the Boers 
have kicked out of their country; nobody is saying anything for them. That is 
the attitude of the world toward negro Africa. 

There is no magic about the thing. We are goin^ to do the best we can for and 
with the negroes in the South, but that “best” is not going to include^eir 
directing public affairs. 1 say that after being educated in the North and not 
being cantankerous in any manner, shape, or form, I am in favor of gijmgtne 
negro every particle of education he will receive—^literary, scientific, ind^tnw, 
and every other kind—and giving him every single right of citizensmp that he 
can and will exercise propeny, and I do not mean by that voting the Democratic 
ticket; I mean voting any ticket he wants to, intelligently and with some reason. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Chicago, III., March 27, 1900. 

TESTIKOmr 07 PROP. EUQEO DAVEHPOET, 

Dean of the College of Agriculture, and director of the agricultural experiment 
station, University of Illinois. 

The roeoial subcommisBion met at 7.15 p. m.,March 27,1900,in the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, Mr. Clarke presiding. At 8.3.1 p. m. Prof. Eugene Davenport, of 
Urbana, Ill., was sworn as a witness, and testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Have you riven the subject of adulteration of 
foods any thought or investigation?—A. I have not studied the adulterations of 
foods, but I have given some study to the question of food adulteration in com¬ 
parison with such subjects as fertflizer adulterations and seed adulterations. 

Q. Then you may go on and state anything along the line of adulteration you 
have in mind that will bear on the question.— A. It seems to me the further we 
keep away from the word “adulteration ” in our legislation the liettcr we are off. 

It is a very difficnlt word to define, especially in a law. If we draw the lines 
hard and fast, we will cast odium and disgrace upon many things which are them- 
solvos entirely respectable, so that I should say that in theory, at least,legislation 
should aim to get at and make known the actual composition of these materials, 
rather than to determine the question as to whether they are adulterated and as 
to what is adulteration. The fertilizer business of this country as conducted 
now, it seems to mo, fni’nishes valuable information along this line. There are 
thousands of brands of fertilizer. Nobody cares what the name is. The simple 
question is, How much nitrogen, bow much phosphoric acid, how much potash 
j)er ton, and the amount must be guaranteed by the manufacturer, and the buyer 
buys it for Svi much nitrogen, so much potash, and so much phosphoric acid. In 
most of the States if he is deceived, as to the amount the manufacturer or the 
dealer, one or the other, or both, can be prosecuted. 

In the questiou of seed adulteration—to use the word again—in some cases rock 
is ground and mixed with clover seed and turnip .seed—seeds that are. small— 
whore the adulteration can not easily be detected by the naked eye. Suppose we 
say that is an adulteration? What shall we say about a seed that is put upon 
the market exactly as grown upon the field, has no rock in it, but it is full of 
weed seeds? I should prefer to have my seeds adulterated with rock rather than 
have a large percentage of narrow-leaf plantain and the other seeds that live 
with clover; almost impossible to disassociate or separate them from it. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are such seeds usually sold by weight or by measure?— 
A. Usually by weight. In case of a bad weight of course the damage is not 
from the lessened amount of seed that the purchaser receives for his money, but 
from the seeding that he makes ujion his farm of the weed that is difficult to 
eradicate—much the same as paying for one variety of apple and getting another. 
I have been led to believe that the whole question is a broader ono than the ques¬ 
tion of adulteration. It is just as pressing a question among buyers of fruit 
trees that they may know that the variety they buy is true to name and that 
they shall not, 10 years after setting out a tree and cultivating it, find that after 
all it is an inferior thing. It seems to me that it is hardly worth while to forbid 
the making of this or that compound uimn the score that it is deleterious to 
health, because it is so difiicult to say wbat is deleterious and what is not. 

I know it is said that if we compel the publication of the composition of these 
food stuffs then we shall require manufacturers to publish trade secrets. I do 
not see why we can not protect a manufacturer in a trade secret by a patent just 
as well as we can the maker of a machine whose secret is known to everybody. 

The whole question of the adulteration of milk is settling itself ve^ rapidly, in 
some places, at least, by standardizing milk. I do not care whether I am getting 
watered milk, or skimmed milk, or milk made from a cow that could not produce 
anything but a low-grade milk; but I am interested in knowing that I get a 
certain percentage of cream in my milk. If the cow is not able to put more than 
3 per cent of cream in that milk, the manufactiurer should make it 4 per cent, if 
that is the standard he sells. In other words, the question is not whether he is 
selling skimmed milk or whole milk, but whether he is selling 3 per cent, 4 per 
cent, or 6 per cent milk. He can make it anything he pleases. If a man’s cows 
give 6 per cent cream, he is entirely justified in putting in enough skimmed milk 
to bring it down to 4 per cent cream, if he is selling 4 per cent milk. The simple 
question is. What is the composition of the article? 

A good deal of damage is done, it seems to me, in attaching odium to a very 
healthful article and increasing its price cost to poor people. A few years ago this 
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(ionntry whb flooded with good things said about corn nienl—all the products of 
indian com—until it occurred to somelwdy to use it as an ailulterant for flour, 
and from that moment on we heard hard things said about com and adulterated 
mixtures of com flour and white flour. It has lost caste. Certainly com is as 
healthful as it ever was, and the mixture is as good as either one alone and 
cheaper than white flour, but nobody wants to buy it when he undertakes to get 
high-class wheat flour. After all, does not the. offense consist in profe.s.sinj; to sell 
one article and actually delivering another? That is about the lino I had in mind 
about this. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakbis.) Admitting that mixtures exist, what remedy have 
you to suggest in the way of legislation?—A. Simply this, that 1 have already 
mentioned; that the actual comi«)sition of tlie article shall be known; that it 
shall be published by the one that offers it for sale, exactly as it is done now in 
iuo.st States with fertilizers, and exactly as a great many dealers are doing vol¬ 
untarily now with stock foods. For examide, tho Chicago Glucose Company 
finds that its refuse products, like ginton m»'al,aro very valuable stock food. 
Voluntarily they are putting the analysis of these foofls U])on tlndr sacks; it is to 
their advantage to do it. I do not see why other people could not also b(‘ com¬ 
pelled to do it. • 

Q. Are you ac(piainted with the legislation that Illinois has just had upon that 
subject,?—A. Somewhat. 

Q. Along what Hue is the recent legislation?—A. The recent legislation is 
aimed largely at the (jnestion of adulteration and at the willful nonobservance 
of the law. Personally,! do not think that the willful element ought to enter 
into it at all. 

Q. Are you favorable to national legislation on the subject?—A. 1 have not 
given tliat subject study enough so that my ojiinioii would bo worth mu(;h as to 
the need of national bigi.slation. There are difficulties bound to arise as long as 
It stays within the realms of Btute legislation. As long a.s there is no uniform 
law these comiianies will make one brand for one State and another for another; 
hut as to whether we will got ahead faster in that direction or through national 
iegislation I am unable to say. I do iielieve, however, that as long as the law 
is aimed at adulteration the loss we have of it the better. State or national. 

Q. Where the article may he of interetate commerce, would Stab' legislation 
be suffleient?—A. I could not say as to that. I do uot consider myself informed 
on that point. 

Miss SioKELS. One very important feature has been touc.hed upon by the differ¬ 
ent witnesses this evening, and that is the necessity that the consumer, the 
general public, should be. so iustrnctc<l in the foods they purcliase that even 
though they are labeled they may know the right kinds and know how to select 
them; and it w'aB with an idea of leanring the instniction which is now being 
given in the universities and undertaken and contemplated that Professor Daven¬ 
port’s testimony has been sought; Iris experience is so extensive as to make him 
better qualified to show the line of education contemplated in our colleges. 

Q. (By Mr, A. L. Hakrir.) You have heard the statement made by Miss Sickels. 
Can you give the commission any infonnation along that line?-*A. Upon that 
point I am glad to say that I feel that in our early legislation uimn this subject 
we have attempted to mix education with regulation of commercial matters. It 
will he noticed that I have not recommended that legislation prohibit the sale of 
anything. That means that the buyer must inform himself as to what will be 
the consequence of using this or that food or ilrink, whatever it may he; and I 
mean by that that the piiblic will inform itself uiKin food questions. We can not 
expect that the laws will say to us what wo must or what we must not eat. Tho 
individnal must study the f'xid question. This will he studied by him from the 
nutritional standpoint, and the standpoint of hygiene, and the standpoint of the 
proportion of nutrients. It is the only reliable guide to tho intelligent use of food, 
because the law can not prescribe what kind of food shall be taken and how much 
of it. Each individual must settle this for himself or for herself day by day, and 
the only intelligent solution of this side of it—what shall be bought and con¬ 
sumed—lies in the higher education of the individual who is to huv and consume 
it. The law can not undertake to provide this except by the medium of educa¬ 
tion. It can undertake to furnish that individual with definite knowledge. I 
believe it can. I think it ought to. 

With the study of foods the human animal will know bettor than he does now 
what he ought to eat. I am bound to say that we know a great deal more about 
stock food than we do about human dietaries. That is because there is money in 
it. I think ril will agree with me that careful studies of animal nutrition—stixsk 
feeding in general—were made a good many years before corresponding studies 
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were iiiude of human (lietaries. There is this difference in the two: In feeding 
an animal, first for its development and secnnd from the standiK)int of economy— 
to make as cheap meat or cheap milk da possible—the whole thing is a money 
question, wliile wo feed ourselves largely to tickle our palates; and in this coun¬ 
try, at least, human food is largely a matter of luxury. The Imlk of the cost of 
our foods is to tickle our palates, of course feeding ourselves upon an entirely 
different plan than we do animals. 

As we are establishing these schools of domestic science—1 do not think that is 
the proper term, but the proper term has not yet been invented—very much more 
know’ledge of foods and their effects will jiercolate among the people. In the 
earlier days of the study of these questions an abnormal, or perhaps I had better 
say an undue, interest was attached to the hygienic side of the thing, the dele¬ 
terious effects of certain things having been magnified until the very idea of food 
investigation or the study of foods in the minds of a great many is a study of 
narcotics or .stimiilants or some deleterious effect of what is taken as a drink. 
What we want is an exhaustive study of normal fmid stuff s—the normal nutrition 
of the normal body in health. That is what it is designed to do in these .schools 
of domestic science. So far a.s I am acquainted with them, every one of them is 
Bucce.safiil—successful in tliat they are attracting attention among students to 
take the studies; and they do succeed in learning more about foods and their 
preparation. 

Q. Are you giving information along that line in the Agricultural College of 
Illinois?—A. We are not at present. It has been a number of years since there 
has been a department of the domestic sciences, until the last meeting of the 
board of trustees, when a department was established which will bo opened in 
September next. 

Q Your State has made an ajipropriation for thatpni'poBe?—A. No; it has not. 

y. Does the State appropriate to support the Agricultural College of Illiuois?— 
A. It Inns made some special appropriations in support of the College of Agricul¬ 
ture, but only in a minor degree. The College of Agriculture in this State is sup¬ 
ported with the funds received and, arising from the G-eneral government frou: 
the land grant of 1HG2 and the second Morrill bill of 1890. 

y. This State gives the (xillege no help?—^A. Of course the buildings erected 
for the College of Agriculture have been built with money from State appropria¬ 
tions. There is Imilding now ujani the camjms a building for the College of Agri¬ 
culture that will cost ^I.IO.OOO. 

y. Has the ob,iect for which the National Government made the grant, to this 
State been departed from in Illinois?—A. It is a very difficult cpiestion to answer, 
because it is a question of definition. The general as.sembly. at its last session, 
enacted that one-half of the funds received fi-om these two Government grants 
that I hav<' mentioned rihe land grant act of 1863 and the second Morrill bill of 
1890) should be devoted to instruction in technical agriculture as distinguished 
from the sciences that related to it, and as distinguished from collateral subjects. 
It is the first State to take that step. Knowing of colleges of agriculture some¬ 
what over the United States. I should say there is a vast difference in the ojiera- 
tion of these Ctovemment acta for the benefit of agriculture and mechanic arts as 
operating in the various States. 

y. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Are you familiar with the national legislation for the 
land-grant colleges?—A, Slightly so; yea. 

Q. Are the land-grant colleges all chartered by the several States?—A. Why 
the several States accepted the grants formally and established the colleges as 
State institutions, if that is the question. 

Q. They all exist under separate State charters?—.A. Separate State charters, 
HO far as I know. 

Q. Have you examined the question as to how far Coi^ess would have juris¬ 
diction to prescribe the curriculum in these colleges?—A. The act of 1833 expressly 
stated that the subjects taught should lie such as were determined by the State 
legislature—words to that effect. They did not prescribe the studies. 

y. Then, is there any need or any room for national legislation on this sub¬ 
ject?—A. It is a significant fact tliat when the agricultural exwriment bill, 
known as the Hatch Act, was passed, in 1887, the Gtevemment took measures to 
secure a good deal more minute information as to the operation of that law than 
it had taken as to the operation of the grant of 1862. Much more definite reports 
were made, and there has been much leas difference of opinion as to the adminis¬ 
tration of that fund than there has been as to the administration of the other 
funds. Personally, I think the most serious consequences have come liecause 
there’has been so little Government knowledge of the use of these funds for the 
benefit of these two subjects. 
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CJ. Have the several State legislatures prescribed courses of study in these col¬ 
leges, cr have they left that entirely to the boards of trustees?—A. So far as I 
know it has been loft to the hoards of ttustees. 

Q. Their charters, then, j)rohahly confer on the boards of trustees fuU authority 
over that subject?—A. I suppose so. I have not examined them definitely, but I 
have never known of a case of the legislature prescribing the course of study for 
one of these colleges. 

Q. Then if this commission had any recommendations to make to the several 
States on this subject, we would have to make a study of these charters to deter¬ 
mine whether to recommend to the legislature or the boards of trustees, should 
we not?—A. I suppose so. I do not now recall the wording of the Morrill Act of 
1890 as to how much control the Government exercises over the distribution of 
these funds. It reads “for the further endowment” of these colleges, though the 
wording is much more closely drawn in the setiond act than in the first. It is not 
too much to say that the general public who thought about it at all, and who had 
any interest in agriculture or the mechanic arts, either one, felt for many years 
that these grants, and especially the first one, had done very little good to agri¬ 
culture or mechanic arts. 

There were few students of agriculture, and, being few, it was sdid that they 
needed hut little snpjwrt, and it was many years before the subject of agriculture 
was really develojjed. You will find coUegcw now in the United States with only 
one or two men teaching the whole subject of apiculture, and you will find others 
where only one or two teach the subject of mechanic arts, a.s against a large num- 
l>er of teachers of the ordinary studies of college coursos. One of the most promi¬ 
nent agricultural oolleges ill the country, founded before these acts but accepting 
their benefits, had no mechanical instruction whatever for more than 30 years 
after the land-grant act was passed. 

(J. You recognize that the successful practice of agriculture requires more and 
more knowledge of certain sciences, do yon not?—A. It requires more and more 
knowledge of itself. We need men who shall study agriculture in its various 

E bases vath a scientific spirit. It needs a development of its own. We used to 
ave one man teaching agriculture in the college, and plenty of botanists and 
chemists and other scientific people working at the problem from the outside, but 
we never got ahead much with agriculture until we divided the subject, leaving 
one man to follow out this line and another that. There is no more similarity 
between the dairying industry and horticulture than there is between agriculture, 
horticulture, and mechanical engineering; not the least. 

Q, When a farmer is engaged in what is known as mixed agriculture, carrying 
on quite a variety of things—agriculture, horticulture, and dairying—he needs to 
have scientific knowledge of the chemical nature of soils, of the fertilizers which 
he uses, of the food crop which he grows for his cattle, and of the changes which 
these crons undergo by processes of preservation, does he not?—A. Oh, yes; and a 
good deal more than that. The chemical compo.sition of productive soils is of 
very little consequence as com^)ared with other considerations. Some farms, fer¬ 
tile lands in a word, are chemically poor—would not show by chemical analyses 
any large amount of fertility; other lands that are only fairly jiroductive are by 
the chemist's examination abundantly suiiplied with food material. It is not only 
a question of the composition of the soil, it is a question of its physical condition. 
It IS a question of moisture. It is a question of rotation of crops. It is a question 
of the effect of one crop on another. In other words it is a science, or rather 
a number of sciences, within the subject itself. The whole question of soil 
biology or the bacterial life of the soil is a subject that never has been touched 
and never will be touched except by the agriculturalists. 

Q. (ByMr. Kennedy.) Youseeroom.opTOTtunity.andneedtortheseland-grant 
colleges as institutions to benefit practical farming?—A. Yes; and I see need of 
still nirther development of the subject of agriculture, and that in the establish¬ 
ment of these colleges and in their conduct we should not have in mind so much 
the number of students that are to be taught in a given year as the character of 
the subject that is being developed. One man may teach a hundred students if 
the subject is simple enough, but if the subject is very complex there must be 
10 men teaching. The progress that is being made now is being made by minute 
division of this subject, in which one man tAes cattle, another man takes horses, 
another man takes crops, another man soils, and so on down. We have 11 men 
in the University of Illinois who teach nothing but agriculture—some phase of it; 
no two of them teach the same subject. There are less than half a dozen institu¬ 
tions in America organized on that basis. In most oases one or two, at most 
three or four, men attempt to teach the whole subject. They do not go far enough 
Into it to really develop the science of agriculture. It is very unfortunate indeed 
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that these States have not as a rule recognized the fact tnat these funds should 
have been used to develop these two great subjects rather than used to give 
instruction to a given number of students. 

Now I want to say in connection with that that boards of trustees are to be 
sympathized with in this whole matter. Agricultural people have been inclined 
to criticise the management of these State institutions for agriculture and 
mechanic arts, not stopping to think that when a college is organized it is vastly 
easier to secure students on well recognized lines of instruction like English, 
mathematics, and history—these things that have lieen taught for many genera¬ 
tions—than it is to secure students on a new subject. 

Now, boards of control are always pressed for funds; they need more money 
than they can get. All the States have helped out these funds-i-I say all of them; 
I think nearly if not all—have made additions to these Government appropriations. 
I presume there is not a board of control in America, that there has never been a 
board of control, that was not pressed for funds at any given time. It is almost 
necessary to put the funds where the students go; put the support where the call 

is. If one department has few students and another is overrun with students, 
then the money goes there of necessity, and it is defensible by saying that the 
people of this State want this, but they do not want that: and they jdoase the 
legislature and meet the demand the beet they can. These things fatten on what 
they feed, and after a time it has happened in some places that agriculture has 
been almost entirely crowded out—lost to view. The less support it had the 
fewer students it drew; until I have known of many cases of young men, intend¬ 
ing to remain upon the farm during their lifetime, going to the university and 
ti&ng their course in some other college for the purpose of getting a better edu¬ 
cation than the so-called agricultural course, which only had 1 or 2 men teaching 

it. So it has taken in these latter days a kind of spasm on the part of the public 
to readjust the matter and develoj) this subject upon its natural basis. It has 
been done in a number of the better institutions. This legislation in Illinois last 
winter is creating a great deal of interest all over the country. From a great 
many States correspondence is coming asking questiouB about it. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harms.) Can yon practically outline that lepslation?— A. 
That legislation simply was that there should be devoted one-half of the proceeds 
of the land-grajit act of 1802 and of the second Morrill bill of 1890 solely to instruc¬ 
tion in technical agriculture; and it enumerated those subjects to be matters con¬ 
nected with live stock, with the field and its crops, with horticulture and veteri¬ 
nary science, the strictly technical line of agriculture, indei>endent of chemistry 
and independent of botany; independent of zoology and independent of any of the 
questions of literature or history or English, but wholly to the development of 
the technical subject. That was really all there was of it. Previous to that time 
the question of bestowment of funds was left w’ith the trustee.s without recom¬ 
mendation by anybody. They were to use the funds where they seemed to be most 
valuable to the institution, and, naturally, that was where the student pressure 
was gi'eatest; and after a process of time—as I have already outlined—a weak 
department grew weaker, and it was less and less respectable in comparison with 
the others, and drew fewer and fewer students—was on the road to annihilation. 
That has boen the history, in very many States. This division of funds was not 
first made in Illinois; it was first made in Wisconsin; but it was made there by 
the trustees, who set aside a given fund for the development of this subject regard¬ 
less of the question whether there were any students at all or not. 

I would like to say in this connection that I think the eiqieriment-stBtion work 
of the last 10 years has been largely instrumental in establishing these colleges of 
agriculture, hecause the experiment-station activity was entirely along technical 
lines, and demonstrated to tlie people that good is to be had by the scientific study 
of a^cnlture. After a few years of that the support of the colleges bettered. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Do some of the land-grant colleges issue circulars 
instructing the farmers of their States on certain subjects?—A. Not since the 
experiment stations were organized. A few of them had commenced that, but 
now, of course, wherever there is a college there is an experiment station, or, 
rather, there is one for each State, and there may be more; and I think in every 
case such publication is made through the experiment station rather than through 
the college, for two reasons—first, because it is anticipated that it shall be, in the 
contemplation of the Hatch Act, and, second, because the college has not the 
frank. It would cost as much to distribute the experiment as it would to m^e 
it if postage were paid. 

In some States the land-grant funds have been riven to existing colleges, 
which, in accepting the grant, undertook to establish a department of agriculture. 
Are you familiar with the working of these so-called joint iustitutione?—A. Yes; 
I am too familiar with them to be comfortable. 
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Q. You do not approve of it, then?—A. Why, it is a good deal like the lion and 
th(! lamb lying down together, with the lamb inside the lion. All it took to estab¬ 
lish such a oollego was simply to elect one man as professor of agriculture, and 
then to outline on paper an amcultural course, which di£f('red from the scientific 
course only in the teaching of this one man. I could show you where that has 
occurred over and over again. Tins man liad no jMissible chamse to compete with 
other teachers in the university. (1 am not speaking of the University of Illinois; 
I am speaking of what happened in other States. That never happened in the 
University of Illinois.) He had no chance to develop the science. There were no 
books. The man him.self did not know his snbjec,t. One man could not know 
agriculture. 

Q. Well, take, the case, of a small State, say the smallest State, Rhode Island, 
which is not so much an agi'icultni'al State as it is a manufacturing and commer¬ 
cial State. Would you think there would be any room in such a State as that for 
an agricultur.al college pure and simple?—A. I would ihink they would do well 
to develop their college largely along mechanical lines. They have, however, 
developed quite an agric.ultural college in Rhode Island. Such a small State as 
that, situated as it is, off there in the East, has an agriculture of its own, peculiar 
to itself. ■ 

The consequences of this kind of organization were very clearly scon in the fate 
of the agricultural course that was offered in earlier days. In su'<di an institution 
it was held that the student should have a good foundation for the study of agri¬ 
culture, and therefore he must tak<! 3 years of s(dence before he commenced his 
agriculture. This was the common plan; In the freshman and sophomore years 
ha studied under the finest teachers in the world, teaching old subjects, well estab¬ 
lished, with good text-books and the best refei-ence books. In the junior and senior 
years, if he continued faithful to his agric.nltnral instincts, he studied very largely 
under this one man, and naturally it was an anticlimax. This one man was not 
educated as a iwofessor of agriculture. Thei-e was no schotd in which he could 
have been educated as such. He was either some farmer who had aucceede<l in 
something—1 know of one who never had been a success except in raising one 
crop of onions—or else he was a chemist who had been interested in agriculture 
more or leas. His teac.hing could not devehjji the. subjtsd in comparison with 
those other subjects. Then, the institutions finding that students did not take 
kindly to such a course, or would drop out at the end of 2 years or go on with the 
scientific course, formed a 2-yoars' course. This 2-yearB' course was the agricul¬ 
tural end of the 4-years' course; thtit is, the junior and senior years. There were 
many institutions which had jmst such other courses of agriculture—the 4-yoar 
course, in which the junior and senior years were agriculture, and the 2-year 
course, consisting of the junior and senior years of the 4-year course. The student 
was admitted to either the one or the other, as he chose. Not taking very kindly 
to these 2-year courses, the short courses were established of a few weeks in the 
winter, 'this demonstrated their ability to teach agriculture. The student there 
studied special subjects for a short time and got ahead in them. The dairy 
schools were successful. Instruction in veterinary sciences and st(x;k were suc¬ 
cessful. These short courses developed into longer courses, developed into spetdal 
courses in apiculture, in which the agriculture is not deferred until the junior or 
senior year, nut runs parallel with the other lines of instruction. 

Q. Is there now a fairly good supply of text-books for use in these agricultural 
collegos'?-A. Only fairly good; only in a few subjects. 

Q. Do you know of any texbbook that is suitable for the preparatory schools— 
the public schools and the high schools tluat get students ready for these colleges'?— 
A. I think Bailey’s First Principles in Agriculture is well adapted to that, and is 
by all odds the beat book of the kind that ha.s ever been written. 

Q. Is there any text-book that boars on this question of jmre food or the impor¬ 
tance of foods?—A. I do not know of any iiarticularly on the question of foods. 
People who write upon foods do not, as a rule, dwell on that question very much. 
They dwell more upon the question of food values and the preparation of stand¬ 
ard foods. 

Q. Do you consider that that subject has been neglected?—A. The food ques¬ 
tion, you mean? 

Q. les; the food question.—A. Oh, yes. 

(J. And the worth and the hygienic effects of food?—A. I think that feature of 
foods has been developed rather more than the other. 

Q. Is it developed in the text-books?—A. Yes; I think so. I think that our 
school physiologies, books of that kind that have gone into our common schools, 
have undertaken to teach the hygienic effects of foods, especially injurious effects 
of certain things, to a greater degree than any other feature of food study. In 
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some States it is obligatory that instruction of the effect of narcotics shall he 
given in the schools. 

CJ. Can you suggest auy new legislation on that line?—A. As to in.struction in 
the schools? 

Q. Yes; as to instruction in reference to foods.—A. Yon mean national legisla¬ 
tion? 

CJ. Either national or State.—A. Oh, yes; I should say assuredly—legislation by 
boards of trustees or legislatures establishing deiMvrtments for the study of this 
subjetit in these college.s; further, the establishnieut of departments for this study 
in the city schools and all other schools wherever it is pro]«n-. And I think in 
the study of this Bub,ieet, as in the study of agricultim;, it should be Tei;og- 
nized early and not late, as it wm in that, that the problem is to study foods and 
their cluvrach'ristica independent of the question wluither there are few or many 
students to take instruction at the iH'ginniug of the work. That has been the 
pidicy in the larger institutions that have taken up the study. 

CJ. Can you state what was the effect by way of developing the school of the, 
setting aside by the board of trustwis of the University of Wisconsin of a certain 
fund for the development of ttHdinieal agriculture?—A. Tho effect was that of 
a very rapid development of the school. It enabled tbcuu to .secure more men, 
more instructors, to teach the sub,ioct better. That was answered immediately 
by tho larger attendance of students, until wc have there one of the foremo.st 
schofds of agricnltuvG in the country. 

CJ. F(dlowed by original research?—A. Accompanied by original research. 

A VoR'K. Is that school connected with the agricultural school? 

Thu Witness. Yes; Wisoousin Univimity is an all-round university. I could 
not say that everything is taught there, because that is not true of any university; 
but it is one of the gre;it universitiiy where a vast variety of sub.iects are taught. 
The point was that every new suh.i'ect, no umtter what it is, has difficulty in 
estalnishing itself almigsido tdd sulijects in a p'eat educational in.stitntion. It 
has not heen the fate of agvicnltnre, hecatise it was agriculture; it will ho the 
fate of any sub,iect; it will be true of Sanskrit or anything else; any new snh.ieet 
can not niake its way unless it is well e(iuii)ped with instructors, so that it imiy 
be well taught; that is, won’t make its way until it is well equipjjed; and if it 
takes 1() men to teach the suh.iect it will not make its way until it has 10 men. 
if it is a large suliject it will need many men. 

May I add a word to this effect; I wonld like to go upon record as recommend¬ 
ing the general princi]ilo touching all such public impury, in the teaching of all 
new subjects and in the in vestij^ations of all new subjects in our Conimouwealth, 
the principle of special aiipropriations, cither Federal or State, for such study ancl 
such investigation, for the reason th;it the cxperieiu* in putting agriculture upon 
a teaching basis, lieguu HO years ago or more, has shown tho difficulty under 
which hoards of control labor who are trustees, intrusted with tlie funds—the 
difficulty under wliich tluiso people labor in following a new subject until it can 
become established and until people believe in it. Hero is a case in hand; Tlio 
teaching of domestic sciences—that is wh;it it is in our colleges. In prosecuting 
any work in new and untried fields, if it has to be done out of funds not other¬ 
wise sjiecificsl, hoards of trustees and department officcers will have great difficulty 
in defending tliemselves, if they attempt to set a.side a sufficient amount of money 
to push it until the public, really knows it. A special approiiriation for the prose¬ 
cution of sncli special study is vastly beneficial. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Wa.shin(1ton, D. O., Febrnanja, 1900. 

TESTIMONY or REV. W. J. GAIEES, 

liinhop, A. M. E. Clmrch, Allanla, Qa. 

The commission met at 1.30 p. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At that time Rev. 
W. J. Gaines, bishop of tho A. M.E. Church, of Atlanta, Ga., was introduced as a 
witness, and being duly affinned, testified as fdllowa concerning education of the 
colored race in the South: 

The Witness: Gentlemen, my race to-day stands in the crisis of it.s history in 
America. We are now solving the problem which many claim to be the most 
difficult of solution of any hetore the American jieople. Still wo believe that if 
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wearfl tnie tu onrselvea, there ia no doubt of our final triumph over all difficul¬ 
ties, and of our working out a glorious destiny for ourselves. 

The Hon. Pope Brown, president of the Agricultural Society of Geor^a, 
recently appeared before this same Industrial Commission and made the follovnng 
statement: 

“ The presence of the negro is the special cause of the want of development of 
the South. His presence retarded the moral, religious, social, and agncultural 
development of that section, and if tlie negro were absent a better class of labor 
would take their places. The more the negro is educated the less efScient does he 
become as a laborer. Let the colored race lie separated from the whites and 
colonized, either in this country or elsewhere, in the interest of the Southern 
States.” 

These are strange words from so prominent a planter and agriculturalist as 
the Hon. Pope Brown of Georgia. How fundamentally does ho differ from the 
CTeat masses of the farmers of Georgia whom ho is supposied to represent. They 
do not deem the presence of tho negro in the South a menace to the true interests 
of this country. Upon the State statute books of Georgia there are laws forbid¬ 
ding emigration agents to come into that State and induce or persuade colored 
people to leave there. This shows that the white people of the South are not so 
anxious for us to leave the South as Mr. Pope Brown made it appear before your 
committee. The great State of Georgia recognizes the negroes as the best labor¬ 
ers and farm hands in the world, and it docs not propose to exchange them for 
whites, Poles, Chinamen, or anything like that. And this is true of the Southern 
States as well as of my own State. So Mr. Brown, in the views he expressed on 
this subject, arrays himself against the overwhelming m^ority of the Southern 
white men. “Tho more the negro is educated tho less efficient does ho become 
as a laborer.” said Mr. Brown. Strange words these, too, from a representative 
farmer of the empire State of the South. Did it ever occur to Mr. Brown that 
if this proposition applies to the negro it also applies to the white man? Is it not 
true that under present conditions of agriculture the educated white man takes 
loss to farming than the educated negro? But does Mr. Brown oppose the edu¬ 
cation of his own race for the same reason? Mr. Brown, as it appears to me, 
does not grasp the situation. What the white man needs, what the colored man 
needs, is education, the right sort of education. Let the farmers, be they white 
or colored, be intelligent, educated men, who will employ right methods, and who 
will adopt right means, and who will snccoed because they love to farm, and 
who will love to farm because they do succeed. The diversity of farming for 
which Mr. Brown pleads can be brought about only by an intelligent and prop¬ 
erly instructed yeomanry. 

Everywhere and on all hands the white people are advocating, and rightly too, 
thunk God, the education of the colored people. The white people almost unani¬ 
mously coucur in this as the solution of the troubles that perplex us. In almost 
every instance the thief, the burglar, the murderer, the rapist is an ignorant man. 
How many educated negroes do you find in the jails and chain gangs of this 
country? They are scarce compared with the army of ignorant ones there. I 
find tms by my own observation. No, Mr. Brown, you are mistaken in botji 
your propositions, and when you publish them to the country you oppose the 
views of the most intelligent and representative men in your own State. 

What the South needs is intelligent farming hands, diversity of crops, and law- 
abiding, home-loving, and home-building people in the rural districts. The need 
is intelligence in all farming pursuits, and the man who is satisfied with ignorant 
labor and believes that such labor can build up the South, or any other otrantry, 
is simply mistaken, whether he be a white man or a black man. The negro is 
the most faithful, most industrious, and most reliable laborer that can be had in 
the South, at least. He was faithful in the time of slavery; he is faithful to-day 
if rightly treated by his white brother. He needs, like the vicious white men of 
the South, moral as well as intellectual education. Let no class of men, whether 
they be white or black, discourage us as Mr. Brown seems to do. The great need 
of our people is education and fair treatment. Wherever the nepo is rightly 
treated he becomes a good citizen. Naturally he is ^niet, and he quickly takes to 
your civilization much better than the Indian. He is good-naturea, the negro is 
and always willing to do the best thing that he can do for his country and his 
family. Who can forget the fidelity of the negro in the war between the States? 
No crime or cmelW marks his record then, and none can mark it now when he ia 
justly treated. The negro regiments were among the foremost and bravest. 
You will find them on the slopes and heights of El Caney where they consecrated 
that place with their blood fighting for their country. There is no class of men 
in this country that is more faithful to the country than the race we represent. 
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When Mr. McKinley wanted Homebody to strengthen the people in these Philip¬ 
pine Islands he called on the Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Regiments, and 
they went gladly, and they will do as brave fighting down there as any white men 
in this country. All we want, gentlemen, is fair treatment as a race. They went 
gladlj'; they will fight as bravely as any that ever fought under the flag of 
America. They have done this, and they will do it even unto death. 

I say this, and I say it with emphasis, that let our race have a fair chance, let 
them be educated, and I will assure yon that this problem that seems to worry 
this whole country will be solved in the right way. 

Q. (By Mr. Faequhar.) Have you liafl any experience in the educational 
methods and facilities in the South for your colored menV—A. Well, in the State 
where I live we have excellent schools—in Georgia. In the city of Atlanta we 
have more colleges for colored people than in any other city that I remember, 
except Nashville, probably, in the Smtli. However, many of these colleges are 
private benefactions. The American Missionary Society sustains the Atlanta 
University; the Baptist Seminary is sustiiined by the white Baptist people; the 
Clark University is sustained by the Methodist Episcopal Church; the Gammon 
Theological School is sustained by an endowment given by Mr. Gammon, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. We have between three and four hundred scholars 
in this school. We have regular city schools; not enough, of course; they say 
they are going to build us more. We are not complaining; we believe and hope 
that they are doing the beat they can. Mr. Hoke Smith told me the other day 
they were going to put up a very large school very soon for the colored people, 
which will give us quite a numlier of schools supported by the city. They employ 
teachers of our own color, and they are doing well in that direction. We have 
from three to six months school throughout the State—in the country I mean— 
and the colored people are accumulating property. Many of them have their 
own homes and plantations paid for. Of course they meet with reverses like 
white men do in business. We have not had the training that .vou have had. It 
has taken you all of this time to make such men as yon have, and we think if you 
mve us the same length of time we will make men about us good ar what you have. 
Weknoi^ou are groat; we admire your plu<!k. and your abilitv in sustaining your¬ 
selves. We are chasing you as best we can. Wt have had only 3.5 years to do this 
work in. 

Q. Do you find cooperation on the part of the whites and negroes in Georgia in 
pr<x!uring and maintaining the fainlities of education in the cities jiretty gen¬ 
erally?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is no particular prejudice, is there, among the whites there against 
the colored pt'ople, as far as education goes?—A. Well, in sections there is some, 
but the majority—I think the influences among the better class are now favorable. 

Q. Is there any discrimination, particularly against colored people, there in the 
rural counties of Georgia—purely agricultural counties?-A. Well, the white peo¬ 
ple get the most money, get the best pay for teaching, and have the best schools. 

Q. Do you think there are adequate facilities for schooling throughout Georgia?— 
A. No; it could be improved wonderfully. 

Q. Can they give more time to education for their children, considering that 
they have crop raising to do and all that?—A. If you mean to ask if they could 
give more time to educating their children, yes; if they had the means to support 
them. 

Q. The education you speak of in these schools under endowment, the schools 
under the church and all that, have you any knowledge of the arrangement of the 
curriculum in these schools?—A. They are about like other colleges. I suppose 
our colleges in Atlanta rank with the liigh schools in New England. 

Q. You grade them with the high schools?-A. Yes; that is what we claim. I 
do not know whether we are up to it or not. 

Q. Is it your intention to give such education in your colored schools as will 
usually fit them for life, or is it for professional life, or is it for school-teachers or 
for mercantile life?—A. For general usefulness. We are educating our people so 
they will have an industrial education, but we believe equally as much in higher 
education. We think the colored man can not succeed unless he can get a higher 
education just like the white man has got. Of course we know the masses can 
not be college graduates. We have lawyers and doctors and preachers just like 
other races, and we need them. 

Q. You have quite a large knowledge of your own race and their capabilities. 
Do yon feel in your own mind that it is better to educate and train them in the 
industrial schools and agricultural colleges, so that they are sure to make a 
living anyway, before they adapt themselves to the higher education?—A. Ibelieve 
in industrial education just as strongly as you do, but I do not want to neglect 
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thfi higher education l)y jmtting all the forcea into the industrial edneation. Of 
oonrao wc know our people are laborens generally. Onr people are the poorer 
classes, and we can not at once hope to get up just where the white people are 
to-day; hut it is our intention somewhere in the future to reiich the highest stand¬ 
ard of education and wealth that is octmpied hy the best white i)eoplo of the 
countiw. 

Q. What is your opinion of the industrial schools for colored people in the South 
now?—A. Well, those that I know of arc very good, and they are doing good. I 
would not say a word to discourage them. I rather encourage them. Bnt at the 
same time I do not want to sjieak so as h) injure the idea of higher education. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) A gentleunin wtio was before, the commission some¬ 
time ago made a statement that I would like to ask you about; and I would like 
to say first that I believe he is a friend of the colored race. He so impres.sed tlie 
commission. He said that the condition of the negro, in his opinion, was this; 
Since they were freed one-third load gone np, a third had remained stationary, 
and a third had retrograded. I should like to ask your own opinion as to tliat 
statement?—A. I do not believe .just as In; does. In my own State,, directly after 
the war, there were only alsmt 3 p(;r cent colored persons tliat could read and write. 
We claim in Georgia now that .'id per cent can read anil write. Now, tliat shows 
at once that half have been ine,rea.sing. That knocks out oiie-tliird of his state¬ 
ment. I know that our isiojile are just like white pcoide; some of them are 
careless, unconcemed, and not intiTCSted about elevation. But I believe, that I 
can make a calculation and say that at lea.st, well, two-thirds of our people are 
pulling np. Considerably over one-third have made a wonderful advance. May 
be this gentleman has studied the question clo.ser tlian I have, bnt I doubt his 
statement. I guve that statement that we claim .50 jier cent in Georgia can read 
and write—I give that not by iny own figures, bnt by those who iiave been inves¬ 
tigating. Now, I suppose that will average pretty well all over the South. 
Therefore I think the gentleman is mistaken. 

Q. Where did you get the statistics in regard to that; tlirougli your churches, 
your schools, or State authorities?—A. I got this from the State antliovities. 

tj. That is, the statistics of Georgia?—A. Well, I got it tlirougli Prof. Bichard 
Wright, who is now at Savannah, a professor in our agricultural school. He 
has investigated that, and I got my figures through him. He is a very clo.se 
student and ha.s been t,eactiing for 24 or 25 years, and I think his opinion on that 
is worth a good deal. He has had time to look into it. He was at my house a 
few days ago and he gave me that statement. And Mr. Glenn made the same, 
statement to me. He is superintendent of public instniction of the State of 
Georgia. 

Q. Do you believe that the colored pisiple who have remained in the rural c.oin- 
muuities there have a better moral and ednrutional condition among them than 
those who have flocked to the cities?—A. I do not know. Now, if you will let 
me speak of a certain class in the cities, there are some iiersons in our cities that 
live on the alleys, on the back streets, where there are all classes of people, white 
and colored, and of course the morals of that claasof people in the cities generally 
are about as good as the average. Now, any class of people who do not worl(, 
who are idle, whether they are white or colored, and ljung around on the alleys 
and back streets—they are malicionsand bud; but that does not apply to my people 
any more than it does to others. I think the people in the country are busy at 
work. They may not have all the intelligence of a good many people about 
town, but they have something to do, and persons who are busy are not so apt to 
be malicious and bad; and I tliiuk our people will compare favorably with other 
races. 

Q. I think somebody gave testimony here to the effect that the negro race had 
been injured to a large degree by a largo number flocking to the cities?—A. Well, 
if we were shrewd, if wo had had judgment and sense, we could have bought up 
all the land when the white people were discouraged, after the war. We could 
have been rich to-day, but we did not have 8en.se enough to do it at that time. 
Wo regret very much that we did not take hold of the farms shortly after the 
war, when the white people were discouraged, and bought the plantations; we 
would have been the rich people to-day. 

Q. Could you have done it?—A. Oh, I think so. We could have gotten a lift. 
If we could not have gotten all, we could have gotten a good share of it. It was 
a mistake we made, and I regret it very much. Of course I have gained light by 
reading newspapers and keeping up with the country. We did not know it. We 
ought hot to be blamed for that, because we have been slaves. 

Q. (By Mr. Batchpord. ) Wore you a slave? —A. I was a slave until 186.5, but I 
always had some ideas in my mind alioiit the environments around me. I was 
raised up among the best cla,SH of people that Geoi-gia ever produced. 
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Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) Hnw was that?—A. When I was a boy 4 wars old. I used 
to see them standing around dieciiHsing great questions, and I used to wonder why 
my father did not take part. I did not understand what slavery meant, and i 
wondered why he did not get around and discuss thc»w questions with these great 
men. I said if I got to ho a man 1 would do it. I used to hoar the very best 
men—Robert Toombs, Alexander H. Stephens, Howell Cobb. That was the class 
of men I was brought up with. I was not at lilierty as they were, but I certainly 
t(X)k advantage of my environments. 

CJ. (By Mr. RatcufoM). ) It has been suggested that the colonization of the 
colored race in the South would tend to the advancement of the race. What have 
you to say on that subject?—A. I do not l)elievo it. I think we are American 
(utizens, and if they will just let ns alone, and help us whenever they can, we 
think we will work out and solve the problem right hero in America. 

Q. Would you suggest then to the commis.sion why you are opposed to it, and 
show wherein the assimilation of the rat'os would tend to produce better results 
for the colored men?—A. I am oppo.sed to it. If the white people will not treat 
US right here right among them, and should give ns a colonization site, and some 
of our people should go over there, the white people with their intelligence would 
come over there and take advantage of ns just as (piick as they will hero, and I 
think wo had better stay hero and fight it out right among them. I think we will 
become stronger by staying in your comiKiny. I think that to colonize us will be 
detriiiKintal to the rac(!. That is my opinion. We are sure we can not keep the 
white pc’oplo away from us, If we were colonizinl we could not do it. They 
would come over there to make money. 

tj. Is it not a fact that in parts of the Southern country the cohinization of 
tlu! colored rac(! is alrciady being practic'wl?—A. I do not know how far. I have 
not, boon to any place where the white; i>eople were; not controlling it, even in the 
Indian Territory. 

Q. For instance, there arc, according to the information received by this com¬ 
mission. c.ortain comniunilies, villages or hiuiilets, as the case may lx;, that are 
entirely peopled by the colored race?—A. It may be on the outskirts of some town. 
Lots of white people do not like 1o have iinqxirty near colored people, and they 
will not let them get property on the. beat streets. Now, I remember when I was 
trying to buy a lot for my.self in Atlanta, every agent that would come, around 
wiuild take me down on an alley or a back street to show me some valuable ground. 
I told them I did not want to live on an alloy; I wanted to live on the hill. The 
white people say we are no account, and they always invite us te .some alley. I 
told them I would not have a home if I could not get it on the hill. And in many 
of our Northern cities they aix; not willing for us to have projiorty next door to 
them, not even if we are superior negroes—superior to the white man next door to 
ns. They do not c.are about being your neighbor. It is that caste prejudice and 
feeling which is in their hearts, whudi is harder to burst than steel. 

Q. Then you believe that the best rtsnlts will accrue to the colored race along 
economic lines, by-assimilating with the white people as they assimilate to-day?— 
A. Yes; and hit tiic white people ju.st treat them justly; allow them a chance as 
they do othcir men; do not take advantage of them. Of course they will do better. 
That is my opinion. 

Q. (By Mr. FAKyUHAR.) Is there a compulsory erlucation law in Georgia?—A. 
Wei , no; it is not compulsory in that State. They expect everybody to send 
their children to school, but they do not compel them. 

Q. All the colored children who go to school then go voluntarily or under the 
influence of their parents?—A. Yes, under the influence of their parents. That 
is so with the whites, too, 

CJ. Is there a general tendency among them to get an education, or are they 
more averse to it than the whites are?— A. I do not think so. I think directly 
after the war there may have been moroenthn8ia.sm with the masses; it was new. 
But then our people are as anxious to go to school as the average white boy. 
That is my opinion. 

Q. Where is the greatest illiteracy to bo found, in the cities and large towns or 
in the back rural districts?—A, In the rural districts. They have not had the 
opportunity, you know, as they liave had around the cities, and the city life, you 
know, naturally has its tendency to make a fellow wise if he just stands around 
and sees the other fellows. It may not be good, but still they will get wiser by 
being around where the wiser people are. 

<^. Do the rural districts encourage and help the colored people to get an edu¬ 
cation as much as they do in towns?—A. Well, no; not altogether. They ^ve 
not the same interest, they have not the money, and they have not the interest 
in the rural districts. The people in the city are considered to be more highly 
civilized, even among the white people, than those in the rural districts. 
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Q. Ilavo yon any siKicific recommendations now as to any change in the laws 
of the State or of the United States to improve the eiondition of your race?—A. 
I think if Congress could make a law whereby they could prevent a State from 
passing class laws, that would bo a ^at thing for our people. If the United 
States would so amend the Constitution that wherever a State makes a law dis- 
cruninating against colored people on account of their color or previous condi¬ 
tion the United States would just call that law null and void I think that would 
help wonderfully. In fact, I am oj)poHed to State rights, especially when the 
States will not obey the intention of the (loverninent. 

Q. (By Mr. Kenneoy.) I presume you are well aware of a practice that has 
been carried on among the colored isiople in certain parts of the South—that is, 
of designing men going among them and leading them to believe that they can 
secure the passage of a slave pension law, and organizing sfxjieties and the like 
of that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has your churcli organization .sought to enlighten the ])eople. on that sul)- 
ject?—A. Oh, ye.s. 

(J. And warn them again.st such men?—A. Yes, we have as individuals; as 
ministers. We havi! not made any Hi>ccial organization, but the intelligent min¬ 
isters of our church know that can not lie. In fact, I do not see but one way that 
wo could have such a law as that. If the (lovemment pays the .Sontheni people 
tor their slaves it might pay us for being slaves. If you pass that, I would get a 
list of all my past gemmations, and I have a large number, and I will got about as 
much as any other man will get. [Laughing] I would not object to getting the 
passage of the bill. [Laughter. | 

Q. (By Mr. Clakkk.) Have you anything further to state?—A. I liave nothing 
more to say. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washinoton, D. C., Fclifaury IDVU. 

TE8TIM05Y OF EEV. A. GEAST, OF PHILADELPHIA, 

Biulwji .t. M . K . Church , rhihuleipliiu , I ‘ u . 

The coininission met at 1.20 p.m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At 1.5.'> p.m.Bev.A. 
Grant, of Philadelphia, a bishop of the A. M. E. Church, was introduced as a 
witness, and, being duly afldrmed, testified as follows concerning the education 
of the colored race in the South: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) I will iiuiuiro first if you represent the church South or 
North?—A. My homo is in Te.xas when 1 am at home. 1 am officially living in 
Philadelphia. I have charge of the State of South Carolina aside from my work 
up here. I was brought up South. 

Q. You have heard the evidence of Bishop Gaines, especially in regard to the 
condition of the colored people in Georgia. How does that represent the condi¬ 
tion of your ra<;o in South Carolina and in other Southem States where your 
acquaintance extends?—A. The conditions in the South, or in the States where 
slavery existed, are generally about the same. The school facilities in Texas are 
better, perhaps, than in any other State where slavery existed, on account of the 
school fund being larger. 

Q. Is there any discrimination between the races in the enjoyment of the use of 
that fund?—A. I am not sufficiently informed to answer that (lucstion. I do not 
think there is, except at the university of the State. Gur people are not allowed 
to go to that. But we have high schools for the colored and high schools for the 
white, and the very best teachers that we can secure. We have a State normal 
that has been there nearly 20 years, sustained by the State, and a couple of stu¬ 
dents from each district represented in the State legislature—perhaps senatorial 
district—are allowed in there without cost. 

(j. Do these graduates of the normal school become teachers as a general 
thing?—A. Yes; they are required to teach, and with a certificate from the State 
nonnal they are assigned to schools by the boards wherever they wish to employ 
them. 

Q. Are teachers in colored schools paid as good wages as those in white 
schools?—A. There is one examination for each, and they have what they call 
first, second, and -third grades, and they are paid acoordLig to their grades, I 
think, regardless of the race to which they belong. 

Q. You are now speaking of Texas?—A. Yes, 
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Q. Is the same true in South Carolina?—A. No; it is different in South Caro¬ 
lina. The school fund in South Carolina is not as large as it is in Texas. But 
Bishop Salter, who will follow me. will better inform you of the State of South 
Carolina, because he lives there and has been brought up there. 

Q. Is there much encouragement offered in Texas to industrial education?—A. 
Yes; I think that Texas is in advance of all the Southern States along that line— 
education generally—and all of the leading journals of the State ojipose this idea 
of emigration and this claim that they do not need colored people in that State. 

Q. Do you think there is any prevailing sentiment among the white people in 
any part of Texas for the exclusion of the colored race from the State?—A. The 
Farmers’ Alliance met a short while after the Farmers’ Alliance of Georgia met, 
and passed resolutions, as the pajHirs said, asking Congress to make an approitria- 
tion sufficient to send the negroes away from the State—as I saw it published in 
the papers. 

Q. Well, is it your opinion that the Farmers’ Alliance in that respc^ct fairly rep¬ 
resents the opinion or wish of the white fanners of Texas?—A. I think they repre¬ 
sent that class, but not those who control the State. You see. tho negroes have 
become competitors of these farmers, and they can do more work—till the soil 
liettcr and do it with less co.st than these jieople who have gone to work since the 
war. We did it before, you know, and these people who have to compete with 
them would like to have the (fevemment spend several millions to get theiu out of 
the country. Tho soil owners, tho jieoplo who really own tho soil and control the 
State, are not in accord with that class of jicople, in my opinion. 

Q. (By Mr. F AHyUH An.) Is this so-called Farmers’ Alliance mainly an i ndustrial 
organization or is it a political organization’?—A. Oh, I think it is industrial; it is 
the farmers of Georgia—the fanners of Texas. The president of the same asso¬ 
ciation of the State of Georgia made the statement that there were several of the 
leadmg negroes who wanted colored people to go aw;iy, to go to Africa, and that 
ho did not know whether our plans were practical or not. but if they were not, 
he would recommend that practical plans lie arranged, and tliat the negroes be 
sent back or allowed to go back, or something of that kind; and you will remem¬ 
ber Senator TUlman, of South Carolina, followed, recommending that a hundred 
millions be appropriated this year, and it was to lie supplemented each year with 
a hundred millions, to send them somewhere, he did not say where. 

Q. Do you know whether this demand on their part there for the migration of 
the colored race is on account of the coniiietition of the colored race with the 
white race or to get rid of the colored race which is there and bring in another 
class of immigration?—A. 1 do not know, but I have my opinion, and that I have 
given you—because they compete with the others, and the white race can not 
compete with the negroes in these States where slavery existed, as farmers^in 
none of those States, in my opinion. 

Q. Still, as far as you ars concerned in agriculture in Georgia and other States 
there, there is no competition between the white and the colored man surely; is 
not the poor white there paid about the same wages as the (colored man usually is 
for the same class of skill?—A. Whether he is iiaid the same wages or not, I am 
pretty sure ho is not treated just exactly the same; I do not know atont the 
wages. 

(j. Well, independent of tho (jnestion of color. I am speaking about just simply 
hinng for what work there is at hand.—A. Well, there is this about it: You will 
find that there are rich men in most of these States who employ colored labor; 
they can gat it a little cheaper than they can tho white; they can have them 
work perhaps a little longer, go to work a little sooner, and vacillate a little more 
about settling the hills; and since they can do that, why, of course, the whites 
want that impediment out of their way. You will Iwar in mind that tho Knights 
of Labor some years ago—that the whites took the negroes into their organization, 
to the Knights of Labor, and I think in one case, that at Plaquemine—what is 
the other place?—there were S.^. I think, killed. 

Q. That was at New Orleans'?—A. Pla<iuemine. Thlbodaiix, where they had a 
fearful break-up, and they dispersed the Knights of Labor so far as it existed 
among the negroes and broke them up. Now, the whites bad commenced ttat 
organization in the South, and that shows they would like to have them with 
them or dispose of them as competitors. 

Q. (By Mr. Hatchford.) You have stated that colored labor can bo procured 
at less cost than the white labor?—A. That is true. 

Q. What effect has that on the white laborer; does it not tend to keep his wages 
down'?—A. Well, it depends on who employs him; in some cases it does. There 
are some people who believe that it costs the white man more to live than it does 
the colored man.bntit is one of tho reasons I give for not returning them to 
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Africa, why tho neffro should not go to Africa. On the west coast there can he 
employed for a Khilling a day all the native labor yon want, and to dump the 
Amerii^an negro in there and send him there when lie ha,s been getting 75 cents 
or ^1 UTider a higlier civilization, of cx)urae, he can not compete with them. On 
the same principle I speak of these people South. 

Q. Now, it has laicn stated before this commission that agricultural laborers in 
the South u.sually get a little home in which to live, a little garden spot, and from 
$4 to $11 per month as wages: added to that is a certain quantity of corn meal—a 
peck or a half a Im.shel < )f corn meal—and some maple sirnii. If that be a fair state¬ 
ment as to wage.s paid for colored lalK)r in tho South, I want to ask how it is pos¬ 
sible for tho white laborer to get a much higher price as long as there are colored 
haborers b) employ at that rate?—A. 1 do not know. If you force us to take that 
or die wo havo got to do it, and tlm whites will have t^>4o the best they can. 

Q. Yon assume Unit tho white man is responsible for it, iiiasmmdi as tho white 
men are empli lyers?—A. I a,SHumo that tho wdiite man is responsible for the condi¬ 
tions that e.vist in every .Southern Htah'. 

Q. What class of white men? There arc the employers and the employees, the 
man who hires iind tho man who labors.—.A. Well, there are some conditions 
that tho men who hire are res]«)nsible for; there are others who are responsible 
for the other conditions. For instance, you will hardly get a gentleman to go 
out and join a mob, but yon can get a lot of roughs, full of bad whisky, and they 
vdll go outand gcttogethi'rand take a little bit of anegro—two or three hundred 
of them—and swing him up and gobiickhome andreimrt that theyliavo achieved 
a groat victory, and the poor little fellow is not worth killing, hardly. 

Q. Then it IS your opinion that this strife as between the races reaches into 
almost all tho walks of life, reache.s into their lalsir and into their households?— 
A. In certain sections it reaches into tho households, maybe, but thero are only 
fourteen of those States where slavery e.yi.sted: but in all the balance of this coun¬ 
try—you can take the territory from California right around in all those States 
and comedown hero to New Jersey, and it is not so, and there are negroes in 
every one of them; I have been in every State of the Union except three. Audit 
is tho same way in tho islands, fl-o down here to Bermuda; thero are 10,000 
negroes and 5,000 whites. It is just as jsiaceablo as can be. You never hear of 
a lynching nor the other crimes that are siiid to l»e so prevalent hero. You go to 
Barbado.s—widl, you take all the.se islamls under the English flag, and it is gen¬ 
erally so. There is Sierra Leone; tho governor is ajiiiointed by tho yuoen and so 
is tile secretary of state. Thci'e may bo two or three hundred whites and thero 
is 30,000 population. They never heard of .such a crime and never heard of lynch¬ 
ing,, Go around all those Stab's in our own country and you do not hear it. 
Now, somebody is respon.sible for the condition. We do not enact the laws; we 
do not administer the laws; we havo nothing b) do with tho running of the Gov¬ 
ernment, and those who govern are responsible for tho governed. 

Q. Without going back b) that question, what have you to suggest looking to 
the equalization and improvement of tho comlition of agricultural labor in the 
South as between the raccs?^—A. Well, thero are a good many things w'e cun do. 
You know men of intelligence can serve their country, servo their God, and serve 
themselves better than the ignorant man. Now, if these men who desire to give 
$100,(K)0,0(K) a year to take us aw.ay will imt those millions in irtflustrial schools in 
our Southern States and let a man become an intelligent farmer, an intelligent 
carpenter, and, indeed, all that is required to run the country, and then give them 
an honest day s wages for an honest day’s work and pay that money when it is 
due, and let us all feel that we are at home, and that when we come before the 
courts justice will be done regardless of our color, I think conditions will be 
better. 

Q. Of late years is it not a fact that tho industrial classes of the South, without 
regard to their color, have Ireen handing themselves together in trade organiza^ 
tioms for tho protection of their labor?—A. Well, not without regardb) color. In 
some places the colored man is in it where he owns a great deal. Now, I do not 
believe that you really know the wealth of the South. I was invited to Texas to 
deliver an address ],a.st October to the Farmers’ Improvement Association. I 
think thero are 2,200 men who belong to the organization in the State; and the 
gentleman who has organized this association says that he can prove that the 
negroes of tho State of Texas own about $80,000,000 worth of property. You do 
not seem to know that the sugar of this country is generally made by the negro. 
I pressed upon the President to give us a member of this commission, and he said 
he would do it. Why ho did not do it I do not know, but I gave him my reasons 
for it. Send your commission to Louisiana and examine tho sugar farms of that 
State, and then see who grows tho sugar cane, who takes it to the mills, who 
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tnaVna the siiKur, iTinH—Well, not the engine, iierhape Bomo white man runs the 
engine. You will find around Mr. Gay’s farm alone perhaps SOO ne^oes at work 
and enough white men to run tho ImsineBs. Now, that is usually the case, and 
what is trie in that State is time in others Then go over into South Carolina 
in Georgetown County. I went through that country last year, through the nw 
farms. In tho month of June, I guess it i.b, the white ptmplo move out and go 

^'k^op Saltkb. Tho 10th day of May they move and return tho 10th day of 

^The WiTNBSti. .Now, they come hack about that tiiim. During their alienee 
the colored people are taking care of tho rice farms. What is .true in that State 
is true in Gwirgia; so you sen tiiat we make the rice., gi-ow the rice ot the country. 
There have been someth^ over 9,000,000 hales of cotton made this year or l^t 
year Send your conimisHmii nut and let them exaimno these surrounding condi¬ 
tions, and you will find that the nogroesmade about 7.000,000 hales of the cotton. 
The only way to see that fairly and sipiarely i.s simply to go upon tlie farms and ask 
the fanners. You need not go to the town and ask the new.spaper reporters or 
the hotel keepers or anybody else. If you will go to the farms you can 
tho facts. So I do not think they sliould regard color; 1 think that they could get 
together. In some cases the colored people are allowed lint, and inmany th^are 
not. They would allow them to organize themselves separately it thoy ’^ciild 
do it, and in Bonn; cases they advisi-d against it, because the ricli iieople and the 
educated Iieople of the Southern States are the fnends of the. negroes, and we do 

not want to orgiuiize against them. tUo 

g. I am doubtful as to whether you grasp the ineamng of m> iiucstioii. Ihe 
point that I wish to make in this connection is simply tins; to show whether or 
not there is a stronger tendency of assimilation between the races than there has 
hoL at any previous time. We will take, tor instance, the 
the whit.« man and the black man are generally e.mployeil m the South, take the 
mining trade, for instance. Is it not a fmit that some few years ap there m as no 
trade organization among these iieople exe-epUng in “ "''I’**’’*'!''ulve 
men had their own trade organizations and the colori'd men had theirirf Have 
yol^ly knowle^e<mthatiK.intV-A. I stated that witli reference to the needs 

^Is H not tnieUiat at this pwsent time and for the pa.sl year or two I believe, 
or more, these, races are getting tagelher under tho Imunerot one ''ta‘“‘^^t 
nroteet their lakir’—A. If that is true, I do not know it. 1 inipe that it is. 

^ g (By Mr. Kknnedy.) Wewero talking about the colouization of tho ne^o 

a wiiile^^go. 1 should like to ask you if in your opinion tiui American 

not love this country and cousideritas uinch Ins Ir^th 

or German or Irish, or Scotch descent, of the bckm hid. thud, oi fourm, or sixm 

genoration,’ and whether it is not an impossible task to get liini mt of the conn- 

rrv?_A I do not think, as a general thing. Hurt the negro feels himself as much 

atlome as tho classes you liave mentioned, from the faiit tliat 

against more than tho other classes; but I do thmk 1^1^^0106 

of the country, and it is foolishness to discuss it, and you had liettei map some 

other arrangements. We are going to stay with you. It i®'I™' 

as anylKidy else’s,and when tlio classes you 

we will consider it. But there is a largo contingent that think othervnse. Dear 

“Sis there any colored contingoneyV-A. '® 

BO large; hut there are many people in 1 ^^^^ 

from the thought that they can not secure their 

that we are being discriminated against; that the ®rip 

which now lias come to Virginia, and runs its care in ^ ^ wl 

Capitol, are indications of a darker future. But we -ue not a' 

feel that we are in a transition state, and. that it may p tat 
the people that causes such action sometimes, ®®Iharha^ 

afteri while best for all concerned. I am not < 1 ’®®®"'“^ed at ^y law 

been passed, for any law that is V mLv ^rs 1^^^^^ 

to the detriment of those who pass it after a while. It may he years, hut it win 

^^Q.^'Would these discouraged ones go to Africa if it were mpe easy fophem to 
le^e and go there?—A. I think Bishop Turner is hettOT informed tap mytaU. 
He says that there is a large number who would go. I lielieve they w^d. Bu 
the French own 1,600 miles on the west coast Afnca; 
lartre portion of it: England owns every important key, DniloingJ 

rai&o^ fr^ Capo Colony to Cairo, 6,000 i^es long, and 1,500 miles of the roa( 

607a-68 
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already completed. The only portion of Africa to-day that is owned and con¬ 
trolled hy the neCToes is Liberia and Abyssinia, and if yon expect to send these 
peoplethere that have helped to make this country what it is, and developed its 
agncultural reRourc(!s—send them down there among tieople who speak foreign 
languages, because no one speaks our language but the Engli,sh, and there are 300 
different tribes and that many different languages—what are our people going to 
do, reared under this civilization, in a country like that? The money you would 
spend in sending them away yon had better spend in bettering their condition 
here and seeing that the laws are enforced and justice done to all concerned. 

Q. I want to ask your opinion as to whether any c.onsideralie number would 
go?—A. I do not think there is a number sufficient to affect conditions here. 1 
think a few shiploads would go if you would give tlKuii free passes, and I believe 
they would come back if you give them passes to come. 

(^. Would they not go with a spirit of adventure rather tlian disgust with con¬ 
ditions in this country?-A. I do not think they ought to go at all, luit I believe 
there are some who, on account of conditions here, would go almost anywhere, 
I do not know what spirit would actuate them; but there is no reason for the 
colored people leaving the country. It is our home. We have helped to make it 
what it is. Wo ought to feel at home, and since the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth amendments to the Constitution, uow and then when wo see these reso¬ 
lutions called up to send the negroes away we feel like calling a meeting to send 
all the whites away. I only say that to show the ridiculous side of the thing. 
Wo have just as much ririit to do it as the other people. That is what I mean. 

Q. (By Mr. Glakke.) Did you live in the South before the civil war?—A. Yes. 
Tlie man whom I was associated with iu the South came .W miles Ji years ago 
to see me while I was holding a conference in Tampa, Fla. Ho got about $(),U(N) 
for me in Confederate money, not because I was so valuable, but because the 
money was so worthless. 

C^. You are familiar with the industrial conditions of the negroes on the large 
plantations at that time?—A. Well, in some cases; yes. 

Q. How many mechanics of various kinds are there among the negrmts to-day 
compared with that period?—A. That would l)c hard for me to answer. Mr. 
Booker T. Washington is better informed on that subject. You know as well as 
I do that those that had largo farms, the wealthy peojile, had two or thre-e me¬ 
chanics on their places, and would always keep someone working along that line; 
they would keep mechanics to hnlld their houses, and so on. I moan mechanics 
and carpenters. 

Q. Is there an inclination among your iieoplc to learn trades nowadays?—A. 
Yes; the industrial feature of education is becoming more prominent among us 
than over before. Of course we have access to all these institutions in the North, 
these colleges and universities, in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, and if we had 
just one or two in the South, that would give us the higher education. If these 
hundred millions that arc offered to send us to Africa were put in the industrial 
schools, it would, in BO years from now, he tetter for all concerned, because we 
would have intelligent farmeus and intelligent everything else. 

Q. Does the colored mechanic as readily find employment as the white me¬ 
chanic?—A. In the Southern States. Yon know he does not find it very much 
np this way. In New Orleans Captain .loseph put up the largest building of the 
sort in the city and used white later to do it. He is living in Colorado now, I 
think. 

Q. Do white and colored mechanics work pleasantly side hy side?—A. No; that 
is not tnie anywhere in the country except in isolated cases. You know in our 
Southera cities they sometimes employ them as wage workers by the day, and 
they work together on the buildings, hut often contractors among our people do 
the work. 

Q. Ik) white men work under colored foremen or bosses to any extent?—A. •! 
would not say to a very great extent.. They sometimes do, but it is seldom. 

Q. Do the colored people develop as much skill on the average as the white 
people in the mechanic arts?—A. We think so. 

Q. In a small country town where there is 1 white carpenter and 1 colored 
carpenter with equal slnll, do the white people employ the colored carpenter as 
much as the white carpenter?—A. In some cases that is true, especially where the 
colored carpenter has been brought up in the community and lived there, and the 
other man is a stranger. I think that is true of Greenwood, 8. ,C. 

Q. How much of the race preiudice is due to color, and tew much la due to the 
unwillingness of the whites to allow the colored people to participate in politaos?— 
A. Well, I do not know how much of it is due to color, but the negroes are com¬ 
ing to think it to their test interest to keep out of politics. 
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(J. Are they refraining from participation in politics more and more?—A. I 
think so. 

Q. Do they vote?—A. Well, I can not say,because I do not attend the elections; 
have not for 4 or 5 years. 1 vote. I think the most intelligent men, who can 
understand what their rights as citizens are, and who feel independent, and feel 
that they are not endangering themselves or theiy families—I think they would 
vote. 

Q. Why do they refrain from voting in any case? Is it hecanse they think it is 
dangerous to vote?—A. I think that the colored people have had trouble in tho 
past beiiause they voted along certain linos, and rather than have further trouble.s 
they have rather refrained. There are those who keep up with these condition i 
as well as myself, because tho papei-s say they are kept away by intimidation and 
not allowed to vote. That is what tho paiwrs say, and that is all I can judge it 
by, because I do not go to tho place of election. It is not always the pleasantest 
place to 1)0 in some sections on election day. 

Q. Is it your opinion that the industrial, educational, and moral condition of 
the colored people would he better promote<l by refraining from participation in 
polities tlian by particijiatingV— A. I think they, if ju'etected by law, will reach 
the same results by voting that all other people in the country reach. If the negro 
were allowed tho representatives to which he is entitled on account of his vote 
now in Congre,ss our conditions would lie better. I was in the House of Com¬ 
mons in London when there were 104 Irishmen there repriisenting Ireland, and 
the^ could make demands and represent their interests so that it had its effect; 
and to give us 49 votes in Congress and then have only one man here, why, it is 
unfair, because in many instances our iiitore.sta are misrepresented. 

Q. You believe, then, that in a popular government ))iirticipation in politics, 
properly and fairly protected, promotes the general good of any people?—A. I do. 

(J. (By Mr.FARQUHAR.) I would like to iwsk your opinion as to whether par¬ 
ticipation in partisan politics has heljKsl the n(!gro in the South since he has had 
a vote?—A. I think in some respects it has helped him and in others it has dam¬ 
aged him. 

Q. Are you aware that it hurts the white man in the North .just as much as 
the iiolored man in the South to take too much politics into his business?-A. 1 
have stated that I thought the partioiiiation in politiiis lUffected all races alike, 

Q. Do you believe the most advanced coloreil man you have had in this coun¬ 
try who has taken up political linos has ever helped your race aparticle?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who?—A. Frederick Douglas stood more prominent, I guess. 

Q. That was the old slavery times. Since then?—A. He has just gone a tew 
days ago. 

Q. Since you have had a ballot, how much did Frederick Douglas ever get you 
in legislation?—A. He helped to mold public sentiment and that sentiment was 
crystallized into legislation in some cases. If Frederick Douglas did not help to 
mold public sentiment in this country, then no man ever did. 

Q. I mean political public sentiment; I mean politics as a business.—A. I do 
nor think there is much business in politics hut drawing your wages. 

Q. Do you think this agitation of politics in the South, as well as some parts of 
the North, has been really detrimental and prejudicial to the best interests of the 
colored man?—A. Yes; tne people that live in a country, who are the weakest 
financially and intellectually, who can not control tho offices, and the wealth 
belongs to the other people—in that section of tho country where they live it 
would be better for them to ally themselves with tho people who have proved to 
he their friends, Yet negroes do what any other people would do under the same 
conditions. After the war closed, the people who came down there, you know— 
I remember it very well—how it affected all of us to have these men make 
Speeches all over tho State; “ Now we havo come down and set you free.” We 
thought them angels of light come in there, and whatever they told us to do we 
would have done it; and they are largely responsible for the condition of the 
colored people now. 

Q. Do you not think if there was, say, !>0 per cent more education placed in the 
hands of the colored people of the South, and they accepted it, that a good deal 
of that would be used in public discussions of public matters, thus intensifying 
more the prejudice in tho South against the colored man? Do you not think, in 
other "wor^, that if an education other than a purely industrial one wore placed 
in the hands of the Southern colored man and he takes a political line or bias 
with it', that he is going to do more harm to his race and himself than he would 
if he remained unschooled?—A. I think the development of the human mind, 
with the same environments, the same associations, brings the same results; 
whatever would happen to any other people would happen to us. 
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CJ. Do yon not liciliovo tho tnis way of educating the colored man of the South 
is h) educate him in his material condition first, and then his social and religious 
condition afterwards?—A. I think, hecjtuse wc may die at any time, you had let¬ 
ter commence with the religious ctmdition, because we will have to appear before 
the Judge. 

y. Ho would .judge ns according to our opportunities.—A. That is according to 
his own belief, which our country allows to every man. 

(^. A man of middle ago or hoyond middle age cares nothing at all for an edu¬ 
cation; hut for the children he is raising he desires that they shall have a reason¬ 
able education. Is it not the best way, Isith for his moral and soiual condition, 
that that man should be educated a good deal on industrial lines, independent of 
these public questions and higher odnc.atioii?—A. I do not believe, it can be done 
independent of public (jiiestions. A man that lives in a country where the news¬ 
papers are pving information all over the country can not be educated independ¬ 
ent of public questions. I believe he ought to have industrial education, and 1 
emphasized that in the beginning. With tlie liundrcsl millions that they wint to 
use to send us to Africa—if yon had a scIkmiI in every Sontliem .State like Mr. 
Washington's school, and tluit sustained by the (lovemmmt—it you want to do 
something real, that would bo the thing to do; but I do not believe that that ought 
to ho exclu.sive of the higher education. 

(j. What advance do you think there has been in the social condition of the 
colored man since the recoiistniction of the South?—A. I do not think we can 
really give the advance we have made. In the first place, in many of the Southern 
States where there was no law legalizing the niamed life, all that has passed 
away. That is one thing I wish your commis.sion could do; simply go to our 
Southern States and on our Southern farms and infit our homc.s and see how we 
live. I can take you to some phwres where we own 40 miles. Go to our homos. 
You can never do us .justico until yon do. That is why I insisted so strongly on 
haring a man on tlie «)mmis.sion that you could send. I know you know a g(X)d 
deal about tln! South from yirar jioint of view, but you can not see it from my 
standpoint, and here we have reaclu-d a iicriod in the'c.ountry's history where you 
are allowing every h^glslatutt! hi piiss tbew! class laws to which Bishop Gaines 
referred, and class legislation. Yon are allowing the legislatures of this country 
to enact class legislation, discriminating against a man becnmse of his color all 
over our Southern States now, and that Wats not done either until the .Supreme 
Court annulled the (dvil-rights bill. What are we to do? We are not in a condi¬ 
tion to h<^ ourselves. Certainly we can not ptiss laws. Wo can not be in tho 
courts. We are not tried by our own pmtple wlum we comi! hot'oro the courts. 
Even tho .iailers and all therepresenhitivesai-e of thcothor race. Now. whatever 
will better our condition, the Iwtter-mindeil people of the (smntry,it.seems to mo, 
ought to rise and do it, bocanse wo are helidess so far as we ari^ uoncemod. And 
these people who come hor(!—how can he know unless he comes to our homes. 
Come to our farms; come to imr sclioolhousee. I think there are about 170 in the 
South. They have done a siilcndid work. See Atlanta, to begin with; New 
Orleans has about the .siimo number; Charleston, Nashville, at tho capital of 
Texas, Marshall, Te.\. It isliardly necessary to name all the..se strong institu¬ 
tions. About ikhOOO of our young jKiople will gi-aduate in the next 2 years from 
these institutions of learning. You can see at once when wo have learned to 
respect the marriage vow and enler into these different relations, tho great 
improvement tliat would bo nntde along the .social lino to which we refer. 

There are many men who testify before you from what they observe without 
coming in there, and what they have read, may be; and if there was some one 
who c<nild simply take down the fa(dB—and it is such a critical time that this 
commission ought to got us down (correct; and 1 would like for foreign countries, 
as well as our own, to know that we are producers as well as consumers in Amel’- 
ica, and a very important factor in tho countiy. 

Q. How are the homes inhabited by your peophs constructed notv as com¬ 
pared with the cabins that they occupned liefore the civil war?—A. That is just 
as the other. Th(? improvement is so ^eat I can not begin to describe it. You 
will find in all the towns and cities an iuqnovement in the homes. The Farmers’ 
Improvement Association has taken hold of that. 

Q. How many rooms were there in houstw occupied by colored people before 
the civil war?—A. There were two, sometimes. I mean in the country—in the 
rural districts. But you will bear in mind in these States to which I refer there 
were very few homes occupied by persons who owned them. They were all 
slaves, you know, and they were in the homes that were furnished them. We 
are in homes now that we furnish. 

Q. How many rooms now in houses of your own?—A. They irill run from 2 to 
10—I guess 12. 
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Q. They are more moral than tinder the earlier condition?—A. Oh, yea. 

Q. There ia gi-eater regard paid to morality in the home than there was for¬ 
merly, is there not?—A. Oh, certainly. 

Q. {By Senator Kyi.e.) Yon spoke of graduates. What percentage of these 
young men are going into the professions—law, medicine, and theology?—A. 1 
do not know the percentage. In my own State that I refer to, Texas, we have a 
medical association. 

Bishop Jenifer. About 40 jier cent. 

Witness (continuing). Dr. Jenifer says aliout 40 jxa-cent. Dr. Jenifer says 
the balance are forced into the industrial line. 

Q. Are the BO per cent forced into industrial lines? Are they not there from 
choice?-A. You soo where these people are educated and c.oine North, they come 
back wealtliy, and on steaincrs, etc., because the conditions in the South are not 
congenial with their education. 

Q. Do you consider it a misfortune that young ukui who liave had a college 
course are forced into industrial purauits?—A. No; 1 think everybody ought to 
work, and do the kind of work they can do. 

Q. I think we are trying to teach the young imui in Ihe white colleges that it 
is a great thing when they get a university education to go hack into a busineas 
life. The farmer is a better farmer for <!dnc!ition; the inedianic ia a better 
mechanic; the business man a better business man; and I think the day is going 
by when a young man thinks it is a disgi'ace when he gets through school that 
he has to go hack into the business pursuits of life.—A. No doubt about tliat. 
We have medical asaoiuatious in tin' State of Texas. They have a large medical 
as.sociatinn among the coloreil p<;oi)le, and they are doing well. Thoro are not 
very many young men at the bar yet. 

<4. These young men who graduate from college—have they taken the full cur- 
ricmlum of the isillcge course?—A. Some have and some have not. of course. 

Q. They graduate from the industrial course, some of them?—A. Somt; of 
them; but wc liave (iolli'gc graduates all around over the country. 

Many luive gone into the legal ))rofe.ssiou?—A. Not very many. I do not 
think we have as many p(!rBons in the legal profession as we ought to have in 
the Southoru States, from thi; fact that they dismimiuate somutimos. The mere 
fact that they art; c.olorcd. in coming before the eourt, sometimes makes theui 
lose a (mse. 

Q. I have heard it stated that tlu; colored people tbem.selves are loath to 
employ a (tolored attorney.—A. You are aware of the fai;t that if we had a dif¬ 
ficult case in court, and wo thought by employing a colored man it would 
endanger our case, wo would feel, at that critical time, like getting a man that 
could win the (;ase, and we would leavi' the color lini' out of it. 

(Interruption by another Bishop.) And then our .standpoint on that i|ue.stion is 
.seen in the emiiloyment of colored doctors. The colored doctors have now 
almost universally the practice among our jasiple. That shows the sentiment. 

Q. It is the same as with the whites. When you get into a difficulty you want 
a man who can lndi> you out?—A. The general feeling is that the community 
should treat us all.alilie, without regard to our cidor. All we would like to have 
is justice un<ler our law, and nothing sjiecial. If you for(;o me to pay the sami' 
faro you pay, give me the same aiasuuniodatioiis that you have on the railroad. 

Q. You are speaking of the civil rights?—A. That ia civil rights. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Why is it tlie colored )«‘oi>le in a city like Washin^n, 
for instance, d<j not conduct large stores that might bo patronized by the colored 
people and give omidoynieut asiderksand in other capacities to colored pecmle; is 
it for lack of funds or lack of knoweledgo in business of that kind?—A. Well, I 
think it ia for the lack of capital, and perhaps for the lack of busineBa ability; 
but I am not sufficiently informed to give a definite answer with reference to 
Waahin^on. There are cities where we have large stores. In Ocala. Fla., we 
have one of the largest business houses of that city, owned and controlled and 
run by colored meu; and I do not know how many colored clerks, and they even 
do a banking business. That is true in Ocala, and you will find it in many cities. 

Q. Do the colored people patronize them?—A. Yes. I was there one day when 
he told me next morning that he had taken in $700 the day before. 

Q. They comiilain they do not jjet employment in these stores. I was wonder¬ 
ing why they do not experiment in the conducting of stores of their own.—A. 
They have not the capital to go into business and employ clerks as the whites. It 
would pay some of you who are wealthy to put up the stores and try the experi¬ 
ment and help us along. 

Q. {By Senator Kyle.) Is it not true that it requires generations to develop a 
business instinct?—A. I said it was because of lack of ability. The changes 
have been so great; we have only had this opportunity for the last 85 years and 
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you have had it for ages, and you know when we overtake you there is no other 
fellow before us. 

Q. Is it not the proper thing to instill into the mind of the colored people that 
when they resume the vocation of agriculture it is one of the most exalted on the 
face of the earth?—A. Forty-five per cent are fai'mers, and since God took man 
from the earth and told us to get our living out of it, and we will go back to it 
when we get through, I would rather stick to it. 

Q. I agree with yon, and would apply exactly the same rule and principle to 
the white race as to the black. I think onr white people would be hotter off if 
they got out into the land iustiiad of huddling around the cities.—A. But you 
will find the dlsiiosition and tho tendency of the colored man in this country is 
that of the other men who have been making toward the cities. With all the 
rich land that we have in this country there is no reason why every man should 
not have a home and do well. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washinuton. D. O., Felrruary J, Hhju. 

TESTIMOmr OF SEV. M. B. SALTEE, 

jlcshop, .1. M. E. Church. 

Tho commission met at 1 ..'iO p. ni., Mr. Clarke presiding. At 3 p. m. Rev. M. B. 
Salter, Bishop of tho A. M. E. Church, was introduced as a witness, and, being 
duly affirmed, testified as follows; 

Q. ^By Mr. Clarkk.) Will you iiriHss'd to make a statement or do you prefer 
to be interrogated?-A. Either. 

Q. I would like for you to go forward and atote in your own way what knowl¬ 
edge you have to impart to us concerning education and industry in the South.— 
A. I am pleased to say that this stateiuent made as to the education of the negro 
being a curse, I believe to be false. I believe that the education of tho negro is 
lifting him up, bettering bis condition every day, and making him a moat valu¬ 
able citizen. I think if justice wore given him and laws thrown around him 
properly, there would be no occasion for this agitation and 1,his unpleasantness 
that seems to be now existing. 

I believe the negro should have an industrial and higher education. His head 
should be as much cultured and educated as his hands, and I believe that if the 
law were so arranged and thrown around him pfoperly he would make a good 
citizen. I do not think that you have a truer people living among you than the 
negro race. You find no traitors. He has been true to the, flag, and is true to the 
country to-day; and all he wants is justice and fair play. He asks for a man's 
chance, and for a chance to pass through this land undisturbed and unmolested 
as other men are allowed to pass. We ask for nothing more than you give the 
Italian, the Greek, the “ dago ”—simply a man’s chance. I think, further, with 
the encouragements thrown around us that should have lieen thrown around us 
there would be no unpleasantness. We feel grieved by your State laws. We 
feel if the United States Congress could so enact or arrange to put its finger on 
those States that make these iniquitous laws,it would he sweeter and pleasanter. 

We feel grieved to know that you have your .Tim Crow arrangement, and that 
ourselves and our wives and our children are forced to pay a full price for a 
ticket, and are forced to ride with criminals, murderers, drunkards of your race 
as well as the negro race. Give us fair play and we will give you no trouble. 
We have given you none, and ivill continue to give you none. You will find, I 
think, that there has lieen a groat deal said about the morality of the ne^o that 
i.i false. 'There may be bad negroes among us like there are some bad white men 
among you. There has been a great dem said about the negro being a rapist, 
it may be in some instances here, there, and yonder; but it is very easy sometimes 
tor me to turn as black as black can be, but it is hard for the black man to turn 
as white as I am. GKve us justice and see that we have all the rights, and you 
will find us true. I think I can say for the negro he will go as far down in the 
dark places to rescue and protect your women, if you will rive us right and jus¬ 
tice, as any man on the globe. He is true; he is moral, 'there, has Been a good 
deal said about the morality of the negro. He marries now. Once he could not 
marry; but he marries now, and of it you have an example possibly if you look 
at me. He marries now, and you will find very few bastard negro children, very 
few of them; and I think the marriage percentage among us is exceedingly great. 
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The nefrro is as honest as the common nan of men, all things being considered. 
He is owning his home and his land whenever an opportunity aft'orda itself. He 
lives in nice houses and worships in nice churches. One-halt of us are living in 
good circumstances. We have our land and onr houses, and sometimes our car¬ 
riages, and our horses, and our cows, and our waitermen, and we are living very 
nicely. I think we have been ini.srepresented somewhat by saying that education 
is a curse; that it has not Messed us. I think it has blessed us largely and is 
dciitined still to bless us inoi’e. 

Is there a desire among the pt,>o]>le of your race for social cfinality with the 
white race?—A. 1 do not think thei'o is, because we have thi’ee colors among us, 
and we are better off than you. Wo can marry the mulatto woman that is prijtty, 
and the Indian-looking woman tliat is handsome, and we can marry the black 
woman. So there is no desire on our part to niairy into white circles. We are 
disposed to ostracize the negro man who would ostracize our women and go and 
luaiTy one of yours. 

Q. Is there any prevailing custom or habit among your people to make them¬ 
selves offensive^ to white people in railway cars or other puMc conveyances when 
■seated together?—A. That I have never seen. That I do not think is so. There 
may he some exceptions, hnt I have never seen it. Until the States passed the 
Jim t!row law. I have nev(!r seen a negro offensive in a first-class coach; yet there 
mav liave been occasions, hut 1 have never seen them. 

Q. Did you hear repeated the statement of one of the witnesses before the com- 
niissioTi to the effect that one-third of the I’ace has advanced since the civil war, 
one-third has remained stationai'y, and one-third has deteriorated?—A. I heard 
of it. 

Q. Do you believe that to lie true?—A. Individnally, I do not believe that to be 
tni . Two-thirds of them liave made rapid strides. Thei'c may he a third that 
possibly have not made the progress that they should have. 

Q. Are you familiar with the conditions of the negroes on tlie sea isles?—A. 
Somewhat, I am. 

Q. Have tliey deteriorated?—A. I do not think so. Visiting them, as I do at 
times, finding them owning lands and owning their homes there, their horses, 
mules, jackasses, and cows. I do not think they are going bacskward. 

Q. Do they all speak the English language, and sjieak it so that it can be under¬ 
stood by others as well as by themselves?—A. Of course, on the islands it is not 
supposed tliat they should bo as grammatical as those in the cities under a differ¬ 
ent atmosphere, liut anyone can understand the negro wlien he speaks on the 
islands. 

Q, (By Senator Kyi.e). What islands?—A. The sea isles, he asked me. I would 
snppo.se you mean such as Beautort and James islands. 

Q. The sea islands along the coast of South Carolina. 

Hnterrnption by another bishop.) I would like to ask if there is any perceptible 
difference between the brogue or speech of tho white iieoplo of that section you 
refer to, the sea islands, and tlie coloreil people there? 

Tho Witness. If you simply put on n dark veil yon can not tell the white man 
from tho negro as far as his brogue is concerned on those islands. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhab.) I would like to know what is tlie practical condition 
of the negro down there, what opportunities he has to get a living; that is. is 
it not worse than it was, or what are the cliances, and whatarc his opportunities?— 
A. I can say that it is not directly worse tluiii it was. The negro is willing to 
work, and ready to work, and does work faithfully when the opportunities are 
given him. 

Q. What is the system of payment on these plantations?—A. Tickets. 

Q. Could they not get along better if there were an improvement in the method 
of payment?—A. If they could get their wages in currency or in silver, most 
assuredly. 

Q. Do they ever .get it?—A. No; not always. If a planter owes a negro |1 he 
pays him 75 cents in checks or tickets and maybe 25 cents in money. Sometimes 
lie pays him $1 in chocks and has him buy from the store. 

Q. (By Senator Kyle.) These checks are riven upon stores, are they?—A. Yes. 
For instance, one will have a jilantation and have 500 negroes working for him, 
and pay them in checks. 

Q. You think that is an advantage to the negro?—A. By no means, 

Q. That is from your observation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever get your missionary money in checks?—A. Yes; ns high as 
iS't 0, and on one occasion when I had the honor of bringing you [speaking to 
Bishop-] $1,400, one-half of this waa in checks. 
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Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is that method of paying provided for or in anyway 
recognized hy the laws of South Carolina?—A. Well, I can not just answer that; 
I do not know. It is not as a rule, but it is just where plantations are owned by 
one’s self. 

Q. {By Senator Kylk.) The same precisely that we now have to contend with 
herein Pennsylvania, and all throughontthe West mnong the white people—what 
they call “company stores,” where the miners are compelled to buy of the com¬ 
pany stores?—A. Yes; I think that we could be encouraged more than we are, us 
I said before, in such things as the iniquitous Jim Crow business, if that could 
he enacted out, and a strong arm put around ns, and if that were done I would be 
glad. 

Q. That is directly bearing on State legislation, is it not?—A. Yea. 

Q. Can you snggiist any national legislation for colored people?—A. Well, I 
wish our Congress could enact a law so that the large amount of the money that 
they have got laid u]i unused could Is; given hi the South, and that there could be 
larger schools, and hav(“ higher indnstiial education as well as other education; I 
think that would be very helpful. 

Q. The large ammuit of money the colored ))e(qilp have laid up, you mean?—A. 
No; that you have at waste, laying around resting. I judge there is (piite a bit 
of it up here resting. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.arkh.) Hav('yon made any observation of the employment of 
vour i)eople in c.otiton factories?—A. Well, yes. Here recently we have a (wtton 
factory in my city. The negroes are working in tlicre, and are making nice, excel¬ 
lent headway, lint the ])oor whibi iwople are not pleased with it; but tho owners 
of the factory are keeping the negro, so tar as justice is concerned, in the factories, 
and they are giving good satisfaction. 

Q. Are all the mnidoyecs colored?—A. Uj) to the time 1 left there they were all 
colored. 

Q. And they operate the same kind of machinerj' as the, white operators?—A. 
Yes: they do.' The white foreman thinks they are Isittev workmen than tho poor 
whites, what we call "crackers;” anyway they announce them better workers 
than the whites. 

Q. Do the tuigroes work any more hours in a day?—A. No; just the same. 

And these factories, so far as you know.arc; conducted on precisely the same 
principles, and under the same rules as tho factories where white people exclu¬ 
sively are employed?—A. Yes. 

Q. (I3y St'uator Kv'LE.) Ls thi.s system of jiaying in checks in vogue in factories 
as elsewnere?—A. Ni.>; they [lay in' money in fimtories. 

Q. In money entirely?—A. Yi's. The check system is only on plantations. 

Q. Is that done on ]dantation.s in tho South?—A. As a rule. 

Q. In all Southern States?—A. Well, 1 can not say that. I only siieak directly 
of South Carolina, 

Q, Is it not the custom throughout the South to rent tracts of land to colored 
people?—A. In ray .State they rent and sell. As to the other parts of tho Southeni 
States I can not tell you. 

Q. So in case they rent the land they get the crop themselves and can dispose 
of it as they wish?—A. Not directly so. If I own 100 acres, and I rent it to you, 
yon would possibly have to give me two-thirds of tho crop. I would rent it in 
that way. Very seldom it is routed for cash. His takes my 100 acres and of the 
number of bales of cotton that the ne^o could raise, say 100,1 take 76 and leave 
the negro 2,6. Maybe he is so largely in debt that when he sells out he has not 
even the bagging loft. 

Q. The question, of course, as to the rental of such farms depends upon what 
the property owner furnishes and the tenant funiishes?-A. Sometimes. 

Q. In my State we liave white men who rent land according to this proposition: 
The owner of the jiroperty will furnish the land and the seed, horses, and the 
farming implements, and will get two-thirds of the crop; the tenant who does 
the work gets one-third of the crop.—A. Sometimes that is done; other times it 
is not. 

Q. Then we have of course done the other way—the tenant fumishes machin¬ 
ery, horses, and seed, and then he gets two-thirds of the crop, and the owner one- 
third,—A, We do not work it that way. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Wabhinoton. D. C.. Felirua'ry 1M0. 

TESTIMOHY OF HEV. W. E. DEEEICK, 

IHsIuip, .1. M. K. Church, Jaehum, Miss. 

The oommisBion met at 1.30 ]>. m., Mr. Clarke presidinf?. At d.SO p. m.. BiBhop 
W.E.Derrick,of Jackson, Miss., wiiH introduced ana witnesa, aTid, after ladiig 
duly affirmed, teatified aa followa: 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) Will yon procm-d in your own way to make a statement, 
or do you prefer to he iiiterrogatedV 

The Witness. I am pleased to he preaent to confirm the etatements made hy 
tho preceding hialHips. After a \>eriod of a number of years in the city of Jackson, 
Miss., and Little Rock, Ark., I have discoverexl tho great trouble to-day is that it 
the color of the m.au's skin could he aholislusl and the cpiestion of justice stand 
out there would Ixi no trouble. The lacial trouble is common because the white 
man hates the negi'o. Having been his servant and slave in bygone years, there 
is an affinity between people in that .section of the country; yet tho spirit of the 
Anglo-Saxon we know is th,at the dark races niu.st lx- subservient to him. The 
negro of the South to-day is keeping jiace, and if he only gets a chance he will 
(smvince even those who (juestion his ability that he is somebody. For instance, 
it has been said that his moral status is of that nature that he would not be 
admissibh; in society. Suppose it is so. It is nn,inst for him to be held in that 
light; it is not warranted; and if we withdraw the curtain, negroes' morals have 
improved, do improve. Gn every side it is to Is' seen; it is becoming strong; he 
is becoming a more respected member of siKuety. Why? Because the schools 
and churohes have improved him. or, if it were not so, there would have been 
failures in their attempt. The eihicational status in the South challenges the 
admiration of all. There are ITflesld institutions of learning supported liy the 
State, by the philanthropists of the North, and by himself. Over 38,000 students 
are in the bigbor branches, in colloges and smuinaries. You see more than 
1,000,000 siiholars in the primary schools. The Southern States have itaid out in 
the past 3,') years over .^'.I.OOO.OOO for their education, which is an evidence that if 
there were failures. th(;se legislatures of the South would not be scattering and 
wasting their money. 

As to liis agri(uiltural status in that country, he is tho bone and sinew of the South, 
and I believe to-day the man who attempts to encourage his emigration would 
die. Farmers and'citizens of that sec.tion would go at that man ijnicker with 
Winchesters that they do i'orrapers. A very able-bodied negro is worth $1,000 a 
year in the South, and it is realized and iu-knowledged. Ho pi,ants the cotton; he 
gathers it; he gins it; lu; bales it; he ships it; wliilt' the white man’s money fur¬ 
nishes the implements and the s(^ed, yet he furnishes thi' labor. He is owning his 
home. There are thousands of homes in the Southland that reflect credit on any 
people, regardless of color or nationality. There are no longer hut 3 rooms or 1 
room; there are I'ottages with .'>, (1, 7, 8, as high as 10 rooms to bp found, and 
mnnerously so among the iieople. 

(j. (By Senator Kylk.) Are these large lastter bonses in the cities or on the 
farms'?—A. They aixi in the cities and villages. 

Q. Do the colored iii^oide on the plantations still live in a primeval state'?—A. 
Well, they are compidled to, if they are under the contract system; not because 
they di'sire to do .so. 

Q. Well, tho.se living in the cities, in the better houses now, have abandoned 
farming pursuits and gone into some other lines of business'?—A. A large number 
are still farmers, owning farms, and coming to the cities like other gentry. 

Q. Own land in fee'?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the extent of the farms as regards the acreage'?—A. Some have 
farms of as high as 1,100 and 1,300 atu-es. 

Q. They take up tho abandoned lands of the South?—A. They are. like the trees, 
taking roots and going down. 

Q. We have been afraid for a number of years in the North here that the Hol¬ 
land Dutch and German pea.santB abroad might come in and embrace the rich 
opportunities of the South in getting cheap homes. They are entitled to them if 
they can got tliem.—A. The negro is holding them. 

Q. If they once do that, then this contract system of farming under lease will 
cease, will it not'?—A. Yes. In some places there may be hostility, and it ema¬ 
nates very largely from the spirit of competition and jealousy. As long as the 
negro remains down there is no friction; as he starts up there is antagonism. 
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I am not a Southerner; I am a foreigner; and the white man and the t)la(^ man 
are the same to me. Do not suffer this bronze face to bother yon ^nse yon are 
a Whiteman. I have taken that stand. The negro must crfhvateojiMaotw. My 
conservatism may not be just the thing for the masse^but I have long learned 
that conservatism is the best element of all snccess. What I would impr^ my • 
white brethren with is this: Wo ask them to discnmmate on the ground of the 
character and not the color. A bad white man and a bad black man are both bad 
fellows The man that is a gentleman is a gentleman regardless of color. But 
the South has not got there yet—not even your North. We do not expect to 
force into them measures in i!0 years that liave Iwen taught to the opposite for 


Q. Is it not true of the South that the colored people, npnght in character, 
honest and industrious, are treated as fairly as any class of people?—A. In certain 
sections. _ , . 

I am occupying your chair, gentlemen, with no feeling on the color question. 
That is honest. If there wore two men approiudiiug me, one a black .and oue a 
white man, both hungry, and I only had a .single jionnv, I would not give that 
penny to the w’hito man and ignore the bhutk man, anil 1 would not ignore the 
white man, but I would take my penny and buy a loiif, and feed both. There¬ 
fore, when I speak of the Soutli, there is no feeling with me. I am telling a 
living tnith. In the Hoiitli the eonditinns of both races need to be better, and it 
can not be accomplished by preaching incendiary sermons and making iitter- 
ance.s of antagonism. The South is the negi'o’s home as much as the white man's 
home. Both men live there in peace, and what wo want to imjiress the Southern 
white man with is that goodniws is goodness, and when the good element of both 
races combine, then the evil eleiuents will go down, but as long as they insist on 
amalgamatiug the good negi-o man with the bad negro man, because they are 
negi'oes, then comes the friction. We only ask recognition upon merits, and it is 
stultifying the white man's conception of justice, sending us in schools and spend¬ 
ing their millions to odiiiate ns, and then in spite of all education we are humil¬ 
iated. it is better to keep negroes in ignonmce than to allow their eyes to be 
opened and then say, you can not enjoy tlie things of life. 

Q. is it not true that one generation has got to suffer the curse of another to 
lift the balance up?—A. We accept that as true. We accept all to be true you 
say. My argument is that we are not preaching incendiary speeches, nor sermons. 
Where is the incentive for tliis education? Is this your civilization? Is this your 
religion? Not that we hate the white man—God forbid! We do not hate him, 
but we only ask him to give us room. There are negroes who could not come 
in my kitchen, aud there are white men. All we ask is that you treat us upon 
our merits. I p.assed through Texas once; went to Dallas. I went to a lunch 
room to get some lunch, and the proprietor liKiked at me and said,' ‘ Well, you can 
go back among my cooks." I said, " 1 have conks and servants in my home in 
the North—New York.” Ho said, “You are not a ‘nigger,' are you?” I said, 
“No; I am a gentleman.” He said, “Henry, accommodate that man.” He 
accommodated me. 


As one bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, we are willing to 
give all information without bias in this gi'eat matter, for we are conscious of the 
fact that this is our home, and we are going to stay here. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Thore was before the commission some months ago a 
man who represented a community in Alabama, .something of the nature of 
Booker Washington's. He said they were trying to build up a farming commu¬ 
nity and industrial community for the colored poopie, and that they found diffi¬ 
culty in getting title to land; that old landowners would not sell them land. 
You spoko about the colored peo})le having forms and homes in the South. I 
would like to ask you if you find any difficulty in acquiring title to those farms 
and homes?—A. In certain sections they find it, but not principally because they 
are colored people; there are certain reBl-estato shaa’ks who will do any class of 
civilians. 


Q. Arc there not people like that in every community?—A. Yes; they were 
needed somewhat, probably. The colored members did not want to have them 
settle in that section. Neither do I believe in too much gathering in a way like 
amalgamating business centers. There is something you ^ve got that I want to 
get away from you and I can not get it, 

Q. If they have money they can readily acquire title to lands'?—A. Yes. In the 
State of Alabama, I think in Uniontown, there is one colored planter who runs 
no places. 1 met.an old cotton fanner at Union Springs who makes 100 hales 
ot cotton on his plantation, and at East Montgomery one who owns fully 1,500 
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»cm; and in Delta, and all alomj the railrdad centers of the IHinois Central, 

there is no trouble in seontiiig title to the land. • 

Q, (By Senator Kyle.) Have the colored people In the Sonth w oolonl^ 
in? in the Korthem States? Of course it -was done in Kansas and Oklaho^ ^ 
au around. Have they taken advantage of the homestead laws of the XMtea 
States very extenmely?—A. No. Neither is it advisable for old trws to be trans¬ 
planted. The boys and girls from the colleges and schools, we would a^ise them 
to seek outlets; but the old families, it is better for them to go on. We do not 
think it is wise to go in large bodies. I think there are fitly or one hunted 
thousand in the Western States that confront tliem now; and it is only a question 
of give us a chance in the Southland. This trouble, I repeat, emanates from the 
fact that we are developing. Had we remained down, there would have been no 
trouble at all. It is a good deal like crabs—as long as yon leave them alone they 
are all right, but as soon as you disturb them they start up. For instance, young 
white men in the South used to practice medicine and law among the negroes in 
the olden time. Ho has lost his job by the young negro doctors c,omiiig up. We 
find we are fiirnisliing our own merchants for all these things, and it comes in 
their way, and now this thing must bo stoppisl. The reason why he crowds the 
city is because lie lias no property iu tlni rural (listricts, and be hpoks the city loi 
protection. Those larj^er cities of the South are cities of refiiffe for the ne‘n*oeR. 
That is the whole secret. Give him proper p(»li(^e protection and ho will not 
crowd your cititis, for he believes in apfricnlture. That is the secret or the wholo 
thing, and I iini ideased to staie that in Mississippi there is a (Tack in the dark. 
The inaugural address of the rtjceut governor indicated to us that there is a ros- 
iirroction and a better expectation of civilization when he told Ins members of 
the legislature the (ither day that this lawlessness iimst be stopped, and that the 
negro has been such a facjtor to the South that the Southern commercial pros¬ 
perity is largely attributed to him—^his cotton, corn, rice, and sugar, from which 
the white man gets rich. He goes further. There was attempt to secure school 
funds from the tax paid by the negroes which was to bo used for negn> educfir 
tion, and th<‘ tjix paid by the whites for white education. He said that (Miuld not 
he done; that thest^ people are not in condition yet to in-odnce revenue enough to 
support them, and it is better for us to keep schoolhouscs open than to have 
penitentiaries and jails, , . . . ,, . ,, , 

Then another thing in the S^uith which this commission wouhl do well to 
emphasize in their report, and that is the present condition of the South. What 
we need and what wo besee(di the autluirities is to get boys’ reforniatones in the 
South. Juvenile offenders in Ihe South are sent to prisons and penitentiarieB, 
and they are brought in contact with inveterate criminals, and in place of those 
bovs and girls being reformed, when the time (expires they are worse than oyer. ^ 

Q, What yon want is something similar to a boys’ reform school?—A. That is 
what we ask the States to do. 

Q. You have those in the South?—A. Nothing of the sort. 

Q. They are breeding criminals?—A. Yes. 

Q. The industrial schools are Bupportcsl hy the white people?—A. Wcdl. they try 
to get it for themselves now. 

Q. What I know is from conversation with Southern gentlemen in Congress. 
They have all spoken in the highest tenns of the negro where he has taken up 
industrial lines—similar to those which Profe^or Washington teaches—and I can 
see, as you indicated a moment ago, hopeful signs in these things. There are men 
who a generation ago would have looked with disfavor on any form of colored 
education.—A. It is a hopeful sign. The very hands that would have whipped a 
man for teaching the negro are to-dav the very hands that are teaching the negro. 
This is evidence that there is a crack in the dark. Yet it is well to liav(‘ agitators 

Sonth would be better, very much ho, if the nation would adopt the 
old Senator Blair bill. Resurrect it and Rive those States some of the nation^’s 
money to assist them. By that being done it woiild assist. However, I believe the 
Sonth is doing the best she can in the way of supporting the schools. They are 
doing well, considering they came out of a war stripped of all resources, and have 
already spent nearly $ 100 ,(X)0,000 f or negro education. No w, if the Southeni Repre¬ 
sentatives themselves would assist the friends of progress and education in the 
West and the North and give to us that bill—give us tho money—but some are appre¬ 
hensive that if it becomes a law it becomes a national fund, and that they would 
have no right to discriminate in favor of the colored students. We do not want 
that. All we ask is to give us the money and we will educate oursedves iu that 
section. It is better for the negro to-day in tho Southern country to be taught 
and tutored by efficient negro educators than to be taught by white educators of 
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educational bill, appropriating money lor euucauuuBi ul uac mm 

the negro would largely receive his share, it would give us better f^llfaes, and 
it would be better for all; but, after all, the training of the mmd is the whole 


Q That is on the ground, you think, that certain States and Territories are 
not able to look after themselves?—A. No. For instance, some of the Southern 
States are only able to give 4 months’ schooling, some 5, and some 8. I do not think 
some of the State.s can give the youth in the rural districts over 6. 

Q. You have not access to the State University in the State?—A. No; only those 
that are prepared for the colored children. Mississippi has given to the colored 
i)eoplo a school at Alcorn, supported by the State. Arkansas has one at Pine 
Bluff, for which the l>oys are trained. 

Q. Yon have no State agricultural colleges?—A. Upon application; and in Mis¬ 
sissippi on a small scale. 

y. Doi'S not the United States, under law, help agi-icnltural colleges in the sev¬ 
eral States of tlie Union?—A. I suppose Mississijjpi supports that univepient tor 
the education of tlie lilack, but of course it is linntwl .sonu'what. 1 wasin Texas 
some years ago and talked with the superintendent of education at Waco, and he 
informed me it was his purpose to huild a school for the colon si youth. As all other 
cities of Texas afford. They pay better salivries to tlie teachers of colored youth 
than any other State 1 know of. 

Q. It is pretty hard to pass a bill of that character in Congress, with most of 
the inenibers feeling, as a rule, that educational matters are of the Sfcite rather 
than of the nation.-A. That is iny opinion. That would better our condition, 
and I appeal to the fairness of your country, and not .special laws. Tlierc is light 
ahead. It can not he any darker. The night is hebind us. 

(J. (By Mr. Cl.MtKR.) Do you believe that the condition of the colored people 
anywhere in the South is wov.se than it was in the slavery days?—A. No, no, no, 
no. Lot me be a free savage in a suit of indigo rather than to be a slave in silk 
and satin. No. The condition of the black man in tlie South to-day is a thou¬ 
sand times liotti'v tlian wlieu slavery existed. The schoolhonses, the homes, and 
the churches arc evidence of jirogress and of a higher civilisation; and while there 
are frictions, and will be frictions, yet all I want to ask is that we have laws to 
protect us in our rights and privileges, luid I think there is going to be a jiaddling 
of the canoe that will tie quite snccesafnl. With respect to the testimony of tlie 
gentleman mentioned by Mr. Kennedy during the examination of Bishop Gaines, 
I suppose the spirit of General Armstrong hecaiue somewhat wonied when he 
made that expression here. Yes; ho made a mistake. His lieart was right, hut 
it was a mistake. He never intended to have said that, for among every people 
there are grades and principle, and there is not a negro to-day who occupies so 
low down a place in the scale of civilization as he did when he was the property 
of somebody else, lie did not mean to say that. 

tj. What is the growth of tho js'rcentage of literacy among the race as a 
whole?—A. Well, it is diniinishing. 

y. Literiuiy, I said.—A. Illitermiy is diminishing. In 1860 wo were almost 
illiterate. In 1S7() we got down to 00 per cent; in 1880 we got down to 70 per 
cent, and now we have aliont doubled our poiralatioii in color. In this very city, 
which is a Houtheru city, it is reduced to S.'i per cent. That ean ho verified right 
in your Bureau of Statistics here. It is a. matter of statistics. It is not hearsay. 
The figures refute the assertion of the gentleman ipioted. In 1800 there were 
4,500,000 of ns. To-day there are fully 0,000,000, and we have reduced our illiter¬ 
acy down to .50, and in some jdaces down to 40, and in this very city, which was 
once a slave city, we arc now down to 3.5 per cent. What we want people to 
know is that color cuts no figure; and it is unfair for Representatives to come 
liere and make such unkind thrusts. 


Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) I think the gentleman stated that some of the 
troubles came from inteiuiierance, and every man knows here that that is the 
curse of the negro in the South, and North too.—A. In the State of Mississippi 
there are 84 dry counties, and 30 of these are black coiinties and the others 
are white counties. The question of intemperance is a curse to any race. 
The trouble is this, you fail to .iudge us aright. They forget the man who comes 
into a store and selects tho most inferior article and brings it in and says, “ Here, 
tills represents the best in that store.” We are continually held up to ridicule 
before this country. We are held nji by our thugs and our questionable cnar- 
acters. There are others, and the friends of liberty have no need to regret hav¬ 
ing struck the shackles off. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Washinoton, D. C., February IS, 1901, 

TESTmONY OE PEOE. W. E. BUEGHAEDT DU B0I8, 

University of Atlanta. 

The commission met at 2.08 p. m., Mr. Phillips presiding. At ttat time Prof. 
W. E. Burghardt Du Bois was introduced as a witness and, being first duly 
sworn, testmed as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Far(JUHar.) Please give your name and address and occupation to 
the stenographer.—A. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, Atlanta University, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How long liavo yon lieen connected with that institu¬ 
tion?—A. This is iny fourth year. 

CJ. Had you bei;n engaged in educational work before going there?—A. Yes. I 
had been teaching sinc(! 1804. I taught nearly three years before 1 went there. 

tj. Where did you graduate?—A. I graduated first at Fisk University, and then 
went to Harvard and graduated there in 1800; was there in the graduate school 
for two years, and then went to the University of Berlin and studied some time 
there. 

Q. What is your chair in the Atlanta University?—A. Economics and History. 

Q. Are you familiar with the educational, industrial, and social conditions among 
the negroes in the South generally?—A. Well, rather familiar. In our work at 
Atlanta University we c.onducd every year an investigation of some sort. We 
take a small subject and by means of coiTespondence through the South make an 
investigation, and I have charge of these investigations. Then, besides that, I 
have done some special work for the Department of Labor—some special stati.stics 
or studies in small communities. So my knowledge of conditions in the South is 
based mostly on these hxial studios. 

tj. The commission will be pleased to have you proceed in your own way to 
develop this theme.—A. My idea has always been that in order to really get at 
the South and carry out any theories wo ought to have a very (;arefnl ha.sis of 
fa(;t. It has usually been taken for gi-antcd that a man who has been born in the 
South, or born black, for that reason knows a great deal .about the negro ciuestion. 
That is so to some extent, but it is a matter of opinion largely, and it is not sup¬ 
ported by a basis of fact to which people can refer. Now, it has been my object 
to try to supply in a small degroi! this liasis of fact. 

My first work of this sort was at Farmvllle, in Virginia. The Commissioner of 
Labor was going to start some studies of the negro problem, and I wrote him 
asking if I could do some work. He said he was not quite sure, but that if 1 
would go ahead and make an investigation in Famiville, Va., the Department 
would look over the maiiuscriiit after I had worked it up and see what it was 
worth. 

What I did in that case was to go to a tyi>ical town and settle down there for a 
time. I made a census of the town personally, went to the house of each negro 
family in the town, and besides that tried to find out just as much as I could 
about the general situation of things in that town. The rcBults of that investi¬ 
gation have been published, but I want this morning to give you the results of 
another similar study in Georgia. 

In the first place, I iiresume you are familiar with the fact that there are more 
negroes in Georgia than any other State of the Union; that the gi'owth there of 
the negro population has usually been larger than the gi’owth in general thniiigh 
the United States. There are to-day over H.'iO.OOO negroes in the State. Down in 
the southwestern part of the Stale there is a county called Dougherty County. I 
have a map of Dougherty County here, which you might pass around. [Here the 
witness passed map around for insjicction.] As yon will see, it is a little county, 
about 10 or bl miles wide and perhaps 20 or 25 long. I Went down there in the 
summer of 1898—I think I am correct about that—and spent 2 nr li months there, 
with 2 or 3 assistants. We visited nearly every colored family in the county. 
Most of them live out in the country districts. Then at one point in the county 
there is a town called Albany, the county seat. In that county there is a popu¬ 
lation of about 10.000 neifroes and about 2,000 whites—to be exact, there are 
10.231 negroes (that was m 1890) and 1,975 whites. So, you see, it is a black- 
belt county. I nave traveled 10 miles down there without seeing a white face. 
I think the disproportion between the negroes and the whites has not been kept 
up in the last decade, but that is my personal opinion. I think there are more 
whites in proportion than there were 10 years ago. The county was first laid out 
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as Baker County, and part of that was afterwards set aside and called Donglterty. 
You have there a chance to study a community of negroes. It has had a rather 
interesting history. It was called the Egypt of the ConfedOTacy. It was back 
from the main line of approach, and Sherman's army, left it to the right as it 
came down, and a great many of the negro slaves wore driven down there for a 

E lace of refuge from Savannah, Macon, and other parts of Georgia; they were 
eld there, and after the war they settled there. It was a sort of huddling for 
self-OTotection, a thing that has very often occurred in the South. It was not 
purely an economic movement l)ecauso the negroes saw they could do better 
there, but because by huddling together like that they got a sort of protection 
that they otherwise could not get. 

In Baker County and a few others in that section, even to-day, if a stranger 
should jmss through that county he might he stopped anywhere on a crossroad 
and asked who he was and what his business was there. Baker is a county that 
had poor land and was settled by pisir whites. They had very few dealings with 
the negroes, and vice versa; and the relationship between the two races is not at 
all pleasant. In Dougherty County you have the old master class, and these and 
the negroes ooiue in closer contact, and on the whole the relation between the 
two is very pleasant. Some of the descendants of the poor whites have come in 
and have I'm med a little disturbing element, but ])erhaps the largest disturbing 
element is one that is spoken of but little in the study of the South, and that is 
the Jewish merc.hant. 1 want to speak a little later in that connection of what 
he has to do with the situathm. 

Now I want to say a few words as to the character of the negio population in 
Dougherty County. I have figures here, and if I do not go into them onough in 
detail, it you will ask me questions I will he glad to answer them. 

Q. (By Mr. LiTCiiMiN.) Why do you take Dougherty (ionnty as a sample?— 
A. I took it for two or three reasons. In the first place, it was a hlack-helt county, 
with about as large man ority of negrws us any county in Georgia, In the second 
place, it was a county I could cover in the time I could give to it. There are 
other counties in some respects more interesting. There is Liberty County, for 
instance, and some other counties in the sontbeastern part of (Jeorgia whien are 
as interesting, and iierhaps more interesting; but they are larger, and in tte time 
which I had—summer vacation—I could not cover a'largo county like that. 

(By Mr. Phiplips.) You made a personal inspection for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining ('.onditions?—^A. Yes. I wanted to get a group of jieople divided off so I 
could got some of their history and find out as much as possible about their life 
and general (jonditions, 

I studied in that county—that is, we put down on our schedules—-(i,093 people 
in all out in the country. There were others in town that I will speak of later, hut 
in the country districts there wore 8,098—about 8,000 males and about 3,000 
females, a few more females than males. In the cities and a great many of the 
country districts there are more females than males in the negro population. The 
males go off where they can get more lucrative employment at this, that, and the 
other. They go to Florida and Alabama, and work as waiters and hostlers, and 
at bai-teuding and industries of that sort; go you have a slight eieess of females, 
though not nearly as large as in cities like Baltimore and Philadelphia, where 
the excess leads to many irregularities of life. 

Then, as to the age classification. There is one thing to be noticed here, and 
that is, there are more childi-en under W years of age than there are in the United 
States generally, or than there are in Germany, for instance. In the United 
States the proportion is 24.3 per cent under 10 and in Germany it is S4.2. Here 
in Dougherty County it was 27.2, showing a larger proportion under the age of 
10. There is nothing else particularly to be noted in the age classification. 

As to the conjugal condition. Mast of them marry early, but not as early,per- 
haps, as their fathers and mothers did, and yet a good deal earlier than in the 
county totricts of the North to-day. Perhaps it wo^d correspond to the coun¬ 
try districts in New England .80 or 40 years ago. I might say, parenthetically, I 
was born in New England, and consequently had a chance of making some com¬ 
parisons from that point of view. Practically all the people get married, but 
there is some irregularity in marriage relations, of which I speak later under 
“Families.” There is the old custom among tho lowest classes of staying with a 
wife for a while and then separating and getting another, and so on. Sometimes 
these cohabitations without the regular marriage ceremony are practically per¬ 
manent, so they amount to common-law marriages; hut In other cases a man 
lives with one for perhaps 5 or 6 years, and perhap.s less. This is not as 
bad in this county as it is in some other districts, but I should say about 8 per 
cent of the families through the country districts were cases of this sort, where 



the oohaWtation wasfor a compMfttively «hortT?moar-w«OT 

broken up in anywhere from 1 to 5 yea» » iiawhiTAMi?—A. Jee, 

Q. fBy Mr. Litchman.) These families sometuneshavecmcUOTi^ *^^ 

Q. What effect does that have on the permanency?—A. It W 

tics, and especially in census statistics, a large number of widotre. ion 
notice the preponderance of widows in statistica that have to do 'toth the wom 
classes of colored people. That is true in a city like Philadelphia. Take the 
slums of Philadelphia, where there are a great many colored people that have 
come recently from the South; you will find a curious excess of widows. 

Going from that feature. The birthplace of the people in this county illus- 
trate8_the history of the Qonnty before the war. You will find mostot the popu¬ 
lation, especially the population over 20 years—perhaps 10 per cent of them wero 
bom in the county and about 90 i)er cent were Dofh in Georgia, the other 10 per 
cent coming from the border States and from Virginia. This part of Georgia was 
greatly affected by the internal slave trade. In the fifties they supplied negroes 
for the rich cotton lands of Dougherty and other counties near. 

Now, a word us to the illiteracy. Of the persons 10 years of age and over, and 
we usually count those only in statistics, 73 per cent were ilKteratesi that is, they 
were totally illiterate, or they could perhaps read a very little, hut could not 
write. I counted them all as illiterate, because it is very difficiilt in collecting 
these statistics about illiteracy to make any real good distinction between those 
who c,an read and write and those who can read but can not write; and those 


who (!an read and not write are practically as illiterate as those who can do 
neither. So, practically, 7;i per cent are illiterate and 27 per cent read and write. 
Now the percentage of illiterates is somewhat less under age of 20; that is. about 
80 per cent are illiterate an^40 per cent literate. Those under 20 show the results 
of the common school system, though the schools in Dougherty County are very 
poor. I saw only one schoolhouso tliefe that would compare in any way with the 
\vorst schoolhouses lover saw in Now England. That wa.s a board house eciuipped 
with rude benches, without desks, no glass in the windows, with no sort of furni¬ 
ture except a blackboard and three hoards put together for a teacher's desk. 
Most of the schoolhouses were either old log huts or were churches—colored 
churches—used as schoolhouses. In the town they do haye some very good 
teachers. They have an academy supported liy the American Missionary Asso¬ 
ciation where tliey have gowl teachers, but in the country tliere are very few 
school facilities. Tlien, too, one tlpng 1 noticed in the testimony this morning 
about which 1 think I might add a word. They have the same difficulty about 
the superintendents there. The superintendents aro paid very little, and this Inas 
led, in some cases, I cun not say how far, to hiring a teacher who will help to 
increase the income of the superintendent. Of course it is very difficult to get at 
matters of that sort. For instance, a man is put down for $30 a month as teacher 
of a school. It is not always certain he has not made a contract with somebody, 
either the superintendent or somebody else, to pay a part of it for the privilege of 
Ireing appointed. The result is that worse men get appointed than there would 
be if the superintendent could make enough by his ordinary salary to get along. 
I do not know how far this goes .and I do not know that it is peculiarly true of 
Dougherty County. The man that told mo of his own case was not speaking of 
Dougherty County, hut it looks as though that happened a good deal in the 
country districts in Georgia. 

Q. (By Mr. PHiLLirs). How is this school money raised in Geoi-mai'—A. The 
money for the public schools in Georgia is raised in two ways. In the first place 
there is a little by local taxation. Then besides that the poll tax, as in ^uth 


Carolina, goes to the public schools. The State fund is made up of the poll tax 
and a number of special taxes. The State tax on liquor licenses yields consider¬ 
able, and there is tne income from the State railroad. The State owns one rail¬ 
road and rents it, and half the rental goe.H to the public schools. There are several 
other taxes—the inspection of fertilizers and things of that sort. And that State 
fund is divided among the counties in accordance with the amount of direct taxes 
that they pay, and it goes to eke out whatever local taxation they may add to it. 
Very little local taxation is added. In Massachusetts the groat bulk of the money 
for the public schools comes from the towns. It is not so in Georgia, the great hulk 
comes from the State. In the cities there is considerahle local taxation for school 


purposes. 


rhe 


will not be sure of the name of the road. This railroad was started before the war, 
very largely by slave labor, and was finished after the war. It is a sort of white 
elephant on the hands of the State. Just now they want a new depot in Atlanta; 
the State does not want to build it and nobody else wants to build it as long as 
the State has an interest in it. 
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The most importaiit thing aljoiit these people in Dougherty County is their 
oeeupation. • The great mass of them are fanners and laborers. Ill the United 
States those persons over 10 years of age engaged in actual occupations form 
about 48 per cent.. The rest form the leisure class, the housewives at home and 
the old people, and the children who are going <to school. In Dougherty County 
U6 per cent are engaged in painful occnjiations. That index shows the character 
of the population. There is no one left to really maki^ homes. There is no time 
left for any afternoon of life—everybody is working. I do not mean by that they 
are all working hard. In the very nature of things they would not be; but it is 
just the vista of a man's life there of the same sort of toil year in and year out. 
One only has to go out in the country in a place like that to have liis question 
answered as to why people go to town. The only curious thing to me was that 
more did not go than did. ” 

Among the men 20 years old and over, there were 1,31!) farmers and farm 
laborens, and of those engaged in other occupations there were 171). You see the 
gieat preponderance of farmers.' And among the women it is practically the 
same—1,341 farmers and laborers and 216 only in other occupations. Of those 
between the ages of 10 and 20 the disprojxirtiou was even larger. 

1 have these occupations in detail, but I will read ,inst those of the men betwiwn 
20 and 41). Fanners and fann laborers, 006; laborers in mills and cotton com¬ 
presses, on railroads, wood cntter.s, etc., ill; watchmen, iiorters, and,teamsters, 
12; servants, 8; artisans, carpenters, blacksmiths, shoinuakeTS, machinists, and 
engineers, 11; nierchants and tailors, 0; teachers, 3; ministers, 10. Those arc the 
men between 20 and 40, which gives iin idea of how the men work in the prime 
of life. 

Now as to the social classes. About onc-half of due per cent are recipients of 
charity. They are mostly old tssiple, that usually live out in the country in hi inses 
that some person has furnished them reift free, and they Work around a little 
on a small plot of ground, but are iiractically supported by the charity of some 
neighbor. To some extent they are supported by the colored neighbors, but 
mostly by the whites. Then above these come 10 per cent who are croppers; and 
I am going to exidain more in detidl what 1 mean by this tenu. I put these two 
together, the 10 per cent and tlie oue-half per cent, and call them the submerged 
tenth. Tliey are below tlie liorizon, so to speak. Then comes tlie great mass of 
the laborers, tliose w'ho work on tlie shari" system, reiadving jiartof the recei])t8— 
metayers—80 per cent. Tlien come the wiye lahoreS's who work for a ii.xed 
money wage; then the wage laborers who have iionses fnnn.shed to them. Of 
the wage laborers there are 21 per cent, and of the wage laborers with houses 18 
per cent. That is the mass of the population. Then above these come the peo¬ 
ple will) have emerged—who have gotten out of tlie mire altogether and are 
really making and liavo made an ailvance. They are the renters and tlie owners. 
The renters are 4.0 per cent and the owners !>.7 is-r cent. 

The croppers are tlie lowest in the economic scale, outside of the charity recip¬ 
ients. They are negroes wlio live on the plaJitations and are entirely without 
capital. They furnish the labor and the owner furnishes tlie land, tools, seed, and 
everything; and tlie crop is divided, the owner getting from one-half tn two-thirds. 
If he has advanced suiiplies, of course that is taken out of the cropper's share. 
About one-tenth of the negroes labor in this way. It is not satisfactory to either 
party. The owner incurs a large rcsiionsibiUty and lias only limited power over 
the labor. The laborer has nothing to lose and is not spuired to Vork under this 
system of advances, and the result is there is dissatisfaction on lioth sides. That 
system is being very rapidly changed to the metayer system of sharing crops and 
charges. It is interesting to see how a man falls into one idase one year and 
climbs up and gets into another class another year. The year I was there was,a 
year in which things were about us bad as they conld be, because cotton sold for 
4 cents at the time most of these negro famiors were selling their crop, and they 
were in poor condition. 

Under the metayer system, a man goes to a landowner and makes a contract 
with him to take a certain piece of land. The lalsirer furnishes some capital. 
He usually furnishes a mule and some tools and soiuething for suhsistance, and 
the owner, on the other liand, furnishes the land. Jnst after the war he used to 
furnish the land, and also took care toseo that the man who was working for him 
got his food and clothum;, but the storekeeper mime in and took that from him. 
He really drove the landlord out of the bnsinesB of furnishing the laborer, and he 
drove him out because he could offer inducements to the laborer. He had a store 
in town, and the laborer wanted to get to town; he put his wdB in an attractive 
shape. The man that has come in and taken the place of tffo white landowner, 
then, is the merchant; and in Dougherty Cgunty he is in many cases a Jewish 
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merchant. 1 Bhonld say nine-tenths of them are Jewish merchants. Some of 
them are Busslan Jews, some German Jews,^but most of them are Polish JewA 
They have come there with their thrift and their idea of driving a hard bargain, 
and they do a great many things that the white men of the Sonrth would not do. 
They have no objection at all to calling the negro “ mister,” and they are pleasant 
to him, and they never And any particular fault with him unless he is in debt. 
Iley keep the things he wants in the store, and the result is they do the business 
of furnishing these colored laborers. Their prices are anywhere from 80 to 100 
per cent above the cash price. 

For the land that the colored farmer hires he usually pays a rent in cotton. 
Por 20 acres and house he would pay from ^ to .500 pounds of lint cotton. The 
•average farm is usually 40 acres. That is called a one-mule farm, and they pay 
^nywnerc from 3.50 to 2,000 pounds of cotton, depending on where the land is with 
regard to market, and how good the land is. 

He starts out, therefore, mmishing the mule and some of the tools, and the 
landowner furnishing the land and perhaps some of the tools, and he goes to 
work to put in his crop, .lust as soon as the crop is up, and sometimM before the 
crop is up, he goes to town and gets credit from the merchant in td^n, and that 
merchant takes a mortgage. They give him a regular mortgage, and usually there 
are several little things put in that mortgage. In the first place, there is in 
Georgia, of course, the homestead ex(!mption. There are certain things you can 
not sell if a man goes into bankruptcy, just as there are in other States. It is a 
pretty large list in Georgia—a very respectable list. But the man that makes a 
crop mortgage nearly always promises not to take advantage of that reservation, 
so that he signs away his rigi^ to keep anything. If you go down to Albany almost 
any Saturday mnniing yon will find out in front of the court-house bedsteads, 
bureaus, stands, loolong-glassos, and olo<!ks, and all sorts of articles of household 
fui-niture lieing sold out. Some metayer.has gone into bankruptcy and the store¬ 
keeper has seized his crop and liis household g(K)ds. He has probably told him that 
it would bo cheaper not to go to the sheriff and have to pay the sheriff’s fee, and 
the negro has learned it ■will not pay; so he just brings his things to town and 
they sell them at auction. The man starts in as a cropper the next year with no 
capital at all. If (!otton goes up and he is successful, next year ho is a metayer 
again; if not, he sinks still lower and goes to town and joins the loafers, or goes 
to another county and gets some other sort of woi k. Of 47.5 metayers who held 
land in this way 281 had 40-acre farms, 82 had 80-aor(! fanus, and so on it went 
up until there were 0 that tilled from 400 to 1,600 acres. 

Now as to the rent. I tiled to figure out while there just what proportion of 
the crops that these men raised went in rent. Of 60 farmers who made from 1 
to 5 bales of cotton the actual total was 2404 halos. Their total rent was 754 
bales; so their rent was 82 per c.ent of their income. There wore 18 farmers who 
made from 5 to 10 bales, and about 21 jicr cent of their income went as rent. 
There were 21 farmers who mdde 10 halos and over, and about 16 per cent went 
as rent. Of 181 farmers who made over 1,000 bales in the year 1808 they paid in 
all 341 of those bales as rent; that is, 32 jier cent. Of course that is very high rent, 
and when yon add to that the iuterest that they pay on goods they have bought 
on credit yon can see in a bad year there is going to bo practically nothing left 
for them. I am going to show you the balance sheet of some of these men in just 
a moment. , 

Now, above the metayers come the lalxirers who are working for*a fixed warn. 
They may be divided into two classes: (1) The semimetayers, or those 'wno 
receive houses and rations: that is, they have houses to live in and receive meat and 
me^ and a small wage of from $4 to $8 a month. They are usually called con¬ 
tract hands, and work through the season for oneJandowner, Most of the white 
resident owners cultivate their land in this way. (2) The regular laborers fiir- 
ni^ their own house usually. They alw^s fumlsn their o-wn food, and receive 
80 to 40 or 50 cents a day on an average. They are young persons usually. 'liiey 
have not enough to many oo, so that if they do marry they become metayers. As 
long as thej^ork for wages they can keep up, and do not have to set up an estab- 
lismnent. When they need a re^ar income they have to go to renting on shares. 

The money renters I have called the first of the emerging classes; that is, the 
first which in the struggle for existence have made a distinct forward step. The 
fixed money rental calls for a good deal of foresight on tte part of the maTi mak¬ 
ing a contract. It requires in nearly all cases that a iMn shall furnish himself 
with his snpjdies, an^e can usually make a better contract and get better land 
if he can pay an actual sum of money down. There is a good deal of risk about it. 
In 1898 the money renters had come out rather badly because cotton had gone 
dow%, and they were left with the same money rental; while on the other huid 
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those renting on the share system, when the price went down the same amount of 
cotton paid their rent. 

Of those who paid money rent there were 19 who had farms under 40 acres; 8 
who had farms between 40 or 50; 5 between .50 and 100 acres; 1 from 100 to 150 
acres; 2 from 150 up. For the 19 farms under 40 acres the total rent was $352. 
That was an average of almut $18.50 per farm. Those from 40 to 50 acres the rent 
averaged .$41 a farm; from 50 to 100 acres it was $72 a farm; from 100 to 150 it 
was $100 a farm; and those over that $175 a farm. 

I now come to tlie class of landowners. There were 57 families who owned 
land in Dougherty County. I followed that bach to 1875, so I got an account of 
the negro landowners for the years 1875, 1880, 1884, 1890, 1891, 1893, and 1898. 
I bad to skip some of those years, Ijocause the data were not there, and I had to 
get what I could: but they were .somewhere ne.ar periods of 5 years. 

I have here something I work out from that which has to me great interest, 
and which I think would to anylwidy who iindeivitauds it. I have tried to indicate 
the ups and downs of the negro landowner. [ The witness produced a table show¬ 
ing the holdings of laud by the negi’oes for this period.] That can be summed up 
in this way; There have been 185 colored men who have owned land in Dougherty 
County since, 1875. Of these 1 hold his land 25 years, 4 held their land 20 years, 
12 held their land 15 years, 12 held their land 10 years, 41 held their land 5 years, 
and 115 held their land 1 year. Of course most of those who have held their land 
for short periods are still there, and they may ludd it longer. I do not mean they 
have stopped holding land, but uji to 18118 that was the record. 

Q. (By Mr. PHiLura.) Arc they white or coloredV—A. t!olored altogether. 

(J. (By Mr. Clarke.) Was that loss of land due to their lack of thrift or to 
fluctuations in cottonV—A. Well, it was due to both, but in .just what proportion 
it is hard to say. There were .some instances where it was due to carelessness, 
and there were other instances where it was due to lack of knowledge of legal 
forms, especially in early days. They got into difficulties about the title to the 
land, etc. Then there are <rthor cases where the fluctuation of tlie iiricc of cotton 
was responsible. There is more land owned now than ever before. In Dougherty 
County they now own 15,000 acres of land. If they bad kept all the land that 
they have ever owned in the county, I have cakmlated they would own about 
30,000 acres there now; that is. they have at various times gotten hold of 30,000 
acres, but have lost half of it. Ncverthele.ss, they own more now than they have 
at any one period. 

The record of their landowning is interasting. In 1870 they practically owned 
nothing, or if they did it was in the name of white men. There was some land 
and property owning in Augusta and Savannah, but it was all held in the name 
of white men. Tliere was some land and property owning in Ceorgia before tlie 
war, and it is rather interesting to know aliout it, In 1875 they owned in Dough¬ 
erty County 752 acres of land; in 1880 this had gone up to 2,4.56 acres; in 1884 to 
6,607 acres; in 1890, 9,238 acres; in 1891. 9,676, and finally in 1898 they owned 
14,988 ames. The value of that land is ^Kl.OlK). The total value of all property 
owned hy negroes in Dougherty County is $194,000. 

Q. Have you any figures to show the average real and personal e.stato to each 
negro?—A. No: it would bo easy to get it from the.se figures, but I liave not 
worked that out. 

Q. (By Mr. Phii.LII'S.) Is there any obiection on llie part of tlie wliites to the 
colored people owning land?—A. No; but there are certain laws and customs that 
are taken advantage of by some men. As 1 said before, tlie relation between the 
white and colored people there is very good indeed. I went out to a man a long 
way from the railroad and asked liiiii it he owned any land. He was an intelli¬ 
gent-looking fellow; could not read and wuite, but looked as tliough he was a bard 
worker and had some sen,se. He said. " No; he had not.’’ I said, “Why don’t 
you? I should tliink you would buy some.” Ho said, “I tried it once. I bonght 
some land of a man up here.” I forget the exact amount bo said, but I think it 
was 1,000 acres—perhaps not as much as tliat.bnt it was a largo amount of land— 
and he started paying for it installments. He got it over half paid for when the 
man sold it to a Jew. The Jew said that he did not want to sell the land, but the 
negro said he had paid over half, and he had the deed in his possession. So they 
went to a lawyer in town and the lawyer took possession of the deed-^aid he had 
better not keep it because the Jew would get it away from him. He went on 
and paid still more to the Jew until he had it very nearly all paid for; and at last 
the Jew said he would not let him have it under any circumstances. He went to 
the lawyer for the deed, and the lawyer had surrendered it to the Jew, He said 
he did not own any land; that was the last of his land and the last of his money. 
That has happened in some cases. Just how much of that there has been it is 
difficnit to say, but there has been some. 
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about it but there is no doubt he had paid for the land: and the man who got the 
land is a man that owns land all through there now, and is noted for sharp prac- 
tiee not only with colored people but everybody. Anybody making a contract 
with that man should bo a very smart man or have a very honest lawyer to get 

ahead of him. . , , , i i., » tt 

0. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You say the colored man had the deed?—A. Yes. 

U. And the original landowner sold to the Jew?—A. Sold his whole estate, of 

which this was a part. v u i. 

Q. Is there any law in Georgia requiring a deed to be recorded:’—A. Yes; but 
in country districts they are very careless about a good many things of that sort. 
A good many colored people have lost their land liecausc they have failed to look 
out for their deed, and lost it through their carelessness. This man may have 
been careless about recording his deed. , , . . 

O. (By Mr. Clarke.) Did not his vei-y conversation reveal liis ignorance in 
u3i matters, and is it not a fiict that the ignorance of the negroes is taken 



the upper class may.. ^ 

neB.ses, yet that class is, after all, at the mercy ot the other tenth. 

Q. (liy Mr. CoNOEU.) Is it not ciiiite probable that the paper which he described 
to yon us u wus in fuct. u ctmti’uct for the land instead of tho deod?—A. It 
may U\ The, only thin^' is, I am quite sure the man paid for his land. 

Q. If he was niakiiiK t he payments on the installment i>lan, he would hardly have 
hoen given a warranty deed in tho heginniug.—A. Sometimes they do. They very 
often do that. If a negro lias something and says lie owns land, it gives him 
many advantages. S() there are many cases where men have hought land and 
have tlio deed a long time lieforc they bavo paid for the laud. That complicates 
property statistics. Tiiero is ju-operty there which stands m tlie name of wlnte 
men whicii is owned liy colored men; on tho other hand, there is land in the name 
of colored men, and they are paying taxes on it, tliat is not altogether paid for. 

Such facts vitiate all statistics of jiroperty to some extent. 

As to tlie wav in which these lasqde live, the great mass of them live iii 1-room 
cabins. I have indicated it tills way: seven hundred and sixty-one lajinhes live, 
in 1-room cabins. .560 live in 2-room cabins. !W live in 8-rnom cabins, and 60 live in 
cabins having 4 or more rooms. Tlie l-room cabin is an abomination in every way, 
and the 2-r()om cabin is not very much iKittor. Of course they live outdoors 
most of the time. If it were not for tliat yon could prove more rniwdmg in 
Dougherty County than in tho worot of the tenement dtstriets of New York. 
For instam'U, in this county there are over 2.5 iiorsons for every 10 rooms ot house 
accommodation. In the tenement districts ol New York it does not go above^ 
nsnally. Of course they have all ouWoors, and they live mitdoors most of the 
time but as far as their house rfsiin is concernwl, and in the winter, it is very bad 
indeed. Of course the moral effect on these 701 families is very bad indei'd 
(j (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are these log cabins?—A. A good many ol them 
are log, but board cabins arc taking the place of log cabins now. From memory 
1 slionld say about half were log calnns. i, 

Q. Have they anv whidows?—A. No glass windows; only a hole in the wall. 
That is so in most (if the houses, except tlie bouses wliich are owned by negroes, 
and there the window begins to appear, and the front porch and the L-rooin, etc. 

Q. Dirt floor or plank floor?—A. Usually a plank floor; some dirt floors. Imt 
not so manv. The 2-room cabin is not twii^e as good as a l-room cabin by any 
means, bwiause very often what is called 3 I'ooms is simply 1 a little 

leaii-to ill the hack, which is used sometimes fiu* u kitchen, usually ioi a sleeping 
room; sometimes a loft, which is really half a room, Tliat was designated as 
an extra room here. Tliore is no doubt that tho negroes are wretchedly boused. 

Q (By Mr. Phillips.) How is it in regard to eieanliness of those cabins?—A. 
They are not clean; there is no one to keep them clean. Y’on see everybody is 
working—women out in the field during the day, and when they eomehomo they 
are tired and they just sit down. There are exceptions liere and there: in the case 
of owners the women do not work in the fields, and in case of some of the better 
renters they do not. . , , 

Q. Do they usually have stoves or fireplaces?—A. Fireplaces, always. 

Q. They generally have a chimney?—A. Yes; usually a chimney, and it is 
usually a brick chimney. Sometimes you will find an old clay and wood c himn ey, 
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but most of them are brick. I do not believe they have many stone chimneys 
there, but they alwaw have a fireplace. They do not know how to use stoves. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Habeis.) Wul you describe the furniture?—A. Yes; there 
are usually one or two beds—in most cases two beds—and large beds which almost 
always look dirty, and then there is a large chest to put things in, with a lid to 
shut down: and chairs—a few chairs. That is about all in the ordinary average 
laborer’s house—^the beds, chest, and chairs. Of course as you go up that gets 
more and more elaborate, and in the better class of houses you find more store 
furniture. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are there any tables or crockery?—A. Yes; tables—that 
is, the unpainted table B or 6 feet long. I do not know and I could not say so 
much about crockery, because I was very seldom in places where they were eat¬ 
ing or stayed where they were eating. They usually have, of course, some uten¬ 
sils, but I do not know whether it is mostly of crockery or what it is made of. 

(^. Do you know what the food consists of?—A. Yes: you can get at that very 
easily, because they will always get it on credit at the stores. It consists of bacon 
and corn meal. The study by the Agricultural Department as to the food of 
laborers in Alabama, so far as the food is concerned, compares with conditions in 
this county very well indeed. Of course, to their bacon and com meal is added 
coffee and molasses, but the great staple is bacon and com meal. 

Q. How do they cook bacon and com meal?—A. They fry the badon and cook 
the meal in ashes in ixmes, and so on. 

While I was going through the country here I tried to grade the people, and 
for that purpose I used a systoin of gi'adation which I had used in other places 
in Virginia. In the first grade I put people who correspond to the ordinary middle 
class of people in New England—good honest people who are getting along well, 
who are thnf^ and thoroughly honest and without any trace of any immorality 
of any sort. Then in the second grade those who were getting on well, but usu¬ 
ally did not own their homes; but were at the same 9me honest and upright 
people. In the third grade I put the mass of laborers—all the laborers that had 
no criminal tendencies and were not distinctly lewd. Of course, there were some 
I put in that third grade who as to morality would not pass in New England, but 
they were not bad pcoplo, and lewdness was not conspumous. There were some 
of those I put in tlie third class, those that were cohabiting without the marriago 
ceremony, but cohabitation was juactically pennanent. In the fourth class I put 
all the rest: that is, the lowtwt grade of the loafers and a lot, of laborers who 
change here and ther<,—migi'ate hero and there-and those that live in all aorta 
of loose rolationsnips. Now, of the whole 6,000 in Dougherty Oounty there 
were 81 per cent I (mt in the fourth or lowest grade. The great masa of the 
people I put in the third grade; that is. Kt per cent—poor people,' but fairly honest. 
Then in the second gi-ade I init.Bi per cent—people getting on well who usually 
did not own their own homes—and 3 jier cent I jiut in the first grade. That was 
about as definite a picturing of the conditiona of the people there aa I could make. 

tj. (By Mr. Phillips. ) Hus ihere ever been any tendencyto race trouble there?— 
A. No; they have never had any riot there. Down below there they had a riot, 
at Camilla, after the war, whore several jieople were shot. In Dougherty County 
they have never had a riot, and I think they have never had a lynching. There 
is not very much crime. 

Well, now, as to the outcome of these iiersona after years of toil: In every case 
whore I could I got an exact statement of just what the men hud taken in and 
had paid out during the year. Naturally I could not get that from all of them. 
There were 1,300 familea, and I got from nearly 300 families a atatement of the 
income and expenditures which seemed reliable. It was based partly on written 
accounts, and it seemed to me it was worth taking. After 13 montha’ work there 
were 3 of those families of farm tenants who were bankrupt and were sold out by 
the sheriff, and there were 16H who ended in debt; there were 53 who cleared 
nothing—came out even, but cleared notliing: then the rest cleared something, as 
follows; Twenty-seven cleared leas than $10; 1.5 cleared from flO to |26; 13 cleared 
from $35 to $.50; 13 cleared $50 and over. These are the tenant families, not those 
that own the lands, but this is the outcome of a year’s work of 300 families. I 
have it here more in detail, but perhaps it is hardly necessary to say anything 
more on that, unless you have some questions on it. 

9 . (By Mr. Conger.) I understood yon to say, earlier in your testimony, that 
this year was a bad year?—A. Yes. Now, if this had been taken this last year 
undoubtedly the thing would have come out much better than that. 

Aa to the laws: The whole question of local government in Georgia, and the 
way things are, and what should be done to make the laws better than they are. 
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is a question hard to get information on, because it verges on political matters. 
Cei-tain crop-lien laws ought to be changed. They are made now entirely in the • 
interest of the merchants, and it gives them a grasp on men so that it is not at all 
an exaggeration to say that in the Gulf States in general most of the negro farm 
laborers are in an economic slavery which keeps just about as fast a hold on them 
as the slavery they came out of; that is, if a man once gets in debt he is bound 
under, and he can’t leave the place. If he is in debt to a man and leaves the place 
he is arrested. As a gentleman said this morning, the negro never evades a debt; 
they.do not. It is not altogether their fault; they can’t. Then if they try and 
live up to their obligations the law.s are so fixed that it is very hard for anyone to 
know just exactly what is fair, it might very well be iwssible to say of a great 
majority of the men who hire them that they are fair. There is a minority that 
is not fair. These jieople arc ignorant. The accounts are kept almost entirely by 
the storekeepers, and the negro has practically nothing to do with his crop. If 
his cotton croj) is mortgaged he dare not touch it in any way. The merchants 
who have the croji liens are spending ueiirly all the time riding around the coun¬ 
try and watching the crops. When it is gathered it is taken to the warehouse, 
and the warehousemen and the merchants make the settlempt, then pay the 
negro what is left; that is, the ucgi o does not appear as the principal anywhere. 
And then, of course, he must raise cotton. There is no use of talking to him about 
diversifying his crop. He can’t. If h(' is in debt the cotton is the only thing the 
merchant will take from him to jiay his dclit. 

As to crime in this country, there were from April 1,1898, to April 1,1899, 191 
arrests. There is no way of separating the white and colored arrests, but the 
sheriff assured nn' that nine-tenths of ihi'in were colored, and I think .you can 
practically ignore the white race; that is, jirofiably 191—nearly all of them—were 
colorcil. Now, tti(!se 191 arrests were disiK)scd oi as follows: Bonded to compel 
them to keep the XKiacc. and roleusod on bonds and not tried during that year, at 
any rate, 44; 49 were found not guilty; 17 went to the chain gang; IB were fined; 
anil 5 cases were settled out of court. For a community as large as this, and as 
largely under colored control, as most of the people have to be, this is a small 
showing for crime. The most serious crimes were 98 burglaries—that is, arrests 
tor that—some were proved not guilty; IB assault to murder, and 1 assault to 
rape. Tho others were miscellaneous—fights ,‘iud things of that sort. 

tj. (By Mr. <.'L.viiKK.) 'Were assaults for rape punished in any other way there 
than by criminal prosecution’i*-—A. No; there hits never been more than that one 
assault to rape that I know of. There was once, so I am told, in the county a boy 
that was hanged for rape. There was a long story iilsmt it. I could not pvo the 
date nor the time it took place. TlieT’c Inwl never been a rape there, from what 
they told me. 

That finishes everything 1 have to say al smt tho country districts there. There 
are some things about the town which of_course makes another study, which I 
can answer any questions about, but it is hardly worth while, I think, to go 
through with it in detail. , , 

Q. (By Mr. PHiniai's.) What is tho general jienalty for the violation of this 
lieu law, or if they sell or leave without p:»ying their delrtsV—A. I do not know 
just what. I have not the exact laws witli me, but at any rate it is rather seri¬ 
ous. It is a misdemeanor; they can go on the chain gang for it; I do not know 
.just how long, but certainly from what men tell me there was practically no 
escape for the man in debt, until he got lower and lower and lost everything—all 
hie capital, lost his mule—he could do nothing but be a cropper; but of course 
plenty of them get away. . . 

Q. (By Mr. Clabkk.) Have you made a study of the hen laws of the several 
States, North as well as South?—A. No; 1 have not done that. 

Q, (By Mr. Kennedy.) You say the negnies outnumber the whites 4 to 1 in 
that county?—A. Nearer 5 to 1. 

Q. Arethecountyofiaces filled altogether by men of the white race?—A. Pretty 
nearly. The local government in Georgia is very interesting. There are several 
sorts of local government there. The old form of government was to have the 
county governed by three judges of the inferior court, it was called, I think- 
three judges; they were appointed by the governor, and then gradually in the 
back mstnets, where the plantations were far apart, people did not take much 
interest in it, and the work fell into the hands of a man, really the clerk of the 
court, who was called the ordinary, after the English court, so that up until the 
time of the war the ordina^ in most Georgia counties was the man who had all 
the power in his hands, and who had to collect tho taxes; but did nearly all the 
things that the New England town meetings would do, \^ere there were towns 
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of course that was changed, and people took things in their own hands; but in 
. the country districts the ordinary had full sway, without restriction. After the 
war the ordinary was given hack a gi'eat many functions ho lost before, and that 
immediately took the government out of the hands of the people and put it in 
the hands of one ordinary, and he was usually a white man, and his method of 
api>ointment was changed so that he was appointed hy the governor of the State 
or the judges of the supreme court. Then, astliings got settled down in a county 
like Dougherty, for instance, the ordinary was given again simply his judicial 
work, and the other work of collecting taxes, etc., and attending to the roads 
was put into the hands of the county commis.Mionera; but the county commission¬ 
ers of Dougherty County are appointed by the grand jury, the grand jury is 
appointed by the judge of the sniierior court, and the judge of the supenor court 
is .appointed by the legislature, so that no negi-o ever gets appointed either on the 
grand jury or among the county conmiissionera, and of course has nothing to do 
at all with any of these duties. 

Q. That is thu way of selecting county officers in all counties in Georgia?—A. 
No. In Fulton County tlio majority ot votons are whites, and they are elected by 
the ijeople. In Liberty County—nearly all the negroes own land down there, and 
there the county commi.s.sioners were a))]iointeil by tin: governor about 20 years 
ag<i. and they liav.i been ap]ioiutiug themselves ever sinci'. The mayor of the town 
of Darien is ap])ointed by the governor of the Stiite. Georgia is veiy curious in 
that respect. It is in reality a colhction of counties, and the counties are inde¬ 
pendent; they are little States in them.selves and tlu'y have a gve;it many powers, 
and the legislature ha.s the right to give any county any sort of govenmient. If 
a county has a big bhu-k uiajoiity they ask for a .sort, of government that does not 
go by majority rule. There arc some colored officers in Dougherty (.'ounty, jus¬ 
tices of the peace and small officers of that kitid. 

Q. Elected or appointed?—A. Appointed usnally. 

Q. (Ily Mr. LtTCitMAN.) By wliom?—-A. I tliink tlioy are appointed liy the 
judge of the superi<irco>;rt, hut I am not just sure about tliat. This is another 
thing it is very diffimilt to find out—that is. they liavo no way of keeping Ihe si>e- 
eial Taws of tlie legislature. No county has its own laws collected together, and 
you go to a county and ask liow that county is governed and it is very diffi(;ult to 
find out,. You would have to bake up the laws ,as they were passed at tlie time 
the Icpslature was in session. 

Q. Do the negroes ot tliat county take any interest in politics?—A. Not very 
much. Some, I think, do. You see, a man who is getting along well down tliere, 
owning land and something of that sort, soon finds tliat there is no advantage in 
going into politics, and the man who is not getting on well is kept out of ))olitics 
usually by various things. For instance, there is a hack-tax law. Yon must 
have paid your taxes since a certain year—1 forget what year—away back some 
10 or 15 years ago. You may go and remaster at your registering place, saying 
that you have paid tliose taxes. If that is not challenged yon may vote. If it 
is challenged you havetoiiroveitinsome w;iy,and thoiesult is that three-fourths 
of the negi'oeoare not ipialified to vote, and do not go tlie.m at all. Therearesome 
that take some interest in polities, and are very much cliagrined liecause the rest 
won't take ;my interest, ^me of them are very intelligent men. 

The whole machine i.s in the liauds of one party. On tlie whole, the county 
is particularly well governed. There is some complaint about the government 
among both white and colored, bnt it is fairly well governed. They have built 
pretty good roads; I found better roads down there than 1 liavo found in some 
counties m Virginia—some rather prominent counties—but the sheriff, I know, 
was a man who did not seem to represent the be.st element of the county at any 
rate; but most of tho officers seemed to be a pretty good set of men. 

Q. (By Mr. CoNoer.) Was this sheriff appointed or elected'?—A. The sheriff— 
now, let us sec; now, he is appointed by the mand jury, I think. I may he mistaken 
altout that; he is not elected, at any rate; there are no elective officers in a county, 
in a town where the race is about evenly divided. 

To illustrate the kind of work we have done at Atlanta University, here are the 
four jiublicatiiins that wo have there. The first thing was Mortality of Ne^oes 
in Cmes. We began with the view perhaps of stating the conditions of the 
negroes in the cities as a sort of supplement to Mr. Washington’s work consider¬ 
ing the negroes especialte in the country. Then this followed it. This was pub¬ 
lished first by the Labor Bureau officially and afterwards by us: Social and Physical 
Conditions of the Negro of several cities. We took different districts in the cities, 
that is, in each city—selected some typical districts. Then graduates of Atlanta 
Ilnlversity and other institutions went through these districts and took a census 
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and wrote their impreshions of that particular part and published that. There is 
a good deal of statistics in them, except in the first one, hut I think yon may find 
something of this that may ho of interest. This, Efforts of American Negroes for 
Social Betterment, inchides all sorts of institutions, as the church work for 
charity, orphans’ homes and asylums, and things of that sort which are gotten up 
and carried on by the nefproes. The study last year was on The Negro in Busi¬ 
ness, and in the study thus year we are trying to find out what all the men gradu¬ 
ating in colleges, both North and South, are doing utter leaving and how they are 
getting along. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Colored men?—A. Yes; colored men. Some of my stu¬ 
dents have made a study of various districts in (jeorgia which some of you might 
he interested in. This is in the Labor Bulletin for May, 18(19,and then there will 
he in the L,ahor Bullelin within the next few months a study of the ownership of 
land hy negroes of the whole State of Georgia, which T made for them last year, 

I Rupjioao most of yon know the imisirtance of a county town in a small Southern 
county. It is the c.apital of the county in the way that a New England town 
used to he jierhaps two generations ago. Albany, for instance: everybody in the 
county of Dougherty must go to Alliany at least once a month, and most people 
go OIKS' a week. It is an ohl-fu,Hhioned Southern town idea; the streets are lined 
with stores, and if yon ever get a chance to go down that way yon want to spe¬ 
cially visit on .Saturday when the whole negi-o i«i|)nlation of the county comes out 
and takes iiossession of the town. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Where is that?—A. Albany: it is thec.a])ital of this 
county 1 am talking .ihout; it is the county seat. The iiopnlation I do notknow 
whetlier I Imve here; the white ponimlation I am sure aliont,; iihout 1,000 pec^le 
live there, and of the.so .188—lieihaps a little more than that—are colored. The 
distribution of the white and colored population in Southern towns is iutcresting. 
,Soni(!times it is like ti cirtde. with the white population in the (tenter, the colored 
population funning a fringe .around the outside. In other cases, as for instance 
Atlanta, it is like a dundi-bcll, with a sett lenient here and a settlement there, and 
connected hy a short streak along through the middle. In Albany the town is 
divided almost exactly in two; the colored line runs vi.sibly right through the 
town. Tlu'i'e are some excejitions, but south of Broad the negi’oes live and north 
the white iieople live. The negro (luarters of the town are well ke])t and there 
a.re some rather pr(>tty h(m.HeH. Thi-re are no distinct slums, but there are some 
old and dilapidated houses of badrejmte—I supiKiseabonta e.oloredand 8 white— 
which are placed in the negro ciuartersofthe town. You will notice here a thing I 
siioke about before. That is, there are :l(S7 femalesand281 males._ There is an excess 
I if women in town—negro women, of couree. The reason for it is the negro women 
can get work. There is a great demand forthem as servants and there is no such 
great ileiuand for tile men, tliongh tliey get some work as jiorters, etc., but the 
wi linen get much more steady work than men, and there is almost always an excess 
in Southern towns-in towns and inthoconutiT, too. I forgot to speak about the 
color here. In the connti 7 09 per cent of the negi'oes were black, and evidently, so 
far as you could see, full blooded. There were 39 ]ier cent who were brown. Ido 
not know—it was impossible to tell—whether that was from mixed blood or from 
the color of the Atrieans, because some Africans are brown. I know we had one at 
Wilherforce who was quite light^almost yellow—who was a native-born African. 
Thirty-three per cent were) brown, I per cent yellow, so you see the great mass of 
the people are dark there. In the towns there was a smalli'r jier cent of the blacks, 
and that had come probably rather by the migration of the yellow and bro'TO 
people from the country than from any very gi-eat lewduess in town. There did 
not seem to be very much of the systematic cohabitation between white and col¬ 
ored that used to take place. There may have been some of it, but I could find 
very little trace of it. Sixty jior cent were black in the town, 93 per cent brown, 
and 10 per cent yellow. Tlie negroes of Albany were mostly, of course, not bom 
in the town. They were bmn .somewhere in Georgia or out in the country. You 
see here in miniature the whole migration movement—the miration of the 
negroes from the country to the towns—and it is an extremely difficult thing to 
handle or to advise about even. I have spoken of the dull character of the coun¬ 
try, the fact that life is very dull there. School is bad; just as soon as you get 
any sort of ambition or light breaking in uinin a hoy or girl they want to go to 
town, no matter how much we may say as to the desirability of their staying in 
the country. In particular cases it is very hard to tell them not to go—if they 
are staying in Dougherty County—if they want to get u]i in the world. There is 
very little chance for them if they stay out in the country—very little chance of 
their becoming land owners. Those who stay there and succeed have usually 
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had some extra talents. A good many of them havo had some extra lift in some 
way—that' is, perhaps their former masters gave them a chanoe to buy some 
land, or perhaps some man they were working for was especially careful to give 
them a chance to buy land, or if they went to town perhaps they made some 
money in some other sort of work, getting a start and getting ahead, and then 
they came back and bought their land. Sometimes they sent their children to 
town and the children went to work in the towns as servants, etc., and helped 
to buy land. In States farther North, in Virginia, land is bought by servant 
girls working in Philadelphia who send their money back, so that whole families 
will start to go to town, and when they come in town they reproduce the 1-room 
cabin that they have in the country—if they have lieen li vnig in a 1 -room cabin— 
and they have the same .sized 1-room cabin, and the re.snlt i.s they get crowded 
into little tenement houses, c.lose together, very often, and with high rents. As 
to the work which they find to do, that, of course, is much more varied ill the 
towns than it is in the ciiuntry. If tliey can once get a start they can usually 
buy land and own little homesteads around. I have here a record of those that 
own land in Albany. A larger nunilier pTo]K>rtionally own land in the town 
than in the country, and they own. of course, nmch more elaborate houses 
usually. There are some colored men who live in town and own plantations iu 
the country. Some of them are wealthy men. There is, for instance, a man 
named Powell wlio probably is wortti aliont $:iO.UOO. He has. 1 tliink, some 3,000 
acres of land. He owns homses in town and then he owns a ])lantation in Dougli- 
erty County; and then lie owns 1 or3otlier plantations in other conuties. On 
some of his plantations lie has white tenants living. Then there is a man by the 
name of Billingslea, who nsnally owns anywliere from one to two tliousand acres 
of land whicli he cultivates. Heiiiustlie worth at least $30,000,1 .sujipose. When 
I was down there the last time lie said that tlie low price of cotton put liiin in a little 
worse condition than lie usually was. He not only ov/us a good deal of land, but 
he hires land besides that, and then lets it out to tenants and renters. He runs a 
store, a blacksmith shop, and tilings of that sort. He is usually in town a good 
deal, but does not live m town really. There are. while I am speaking of that, 
there are several men there worth from three to fifteen thousand—I suppose per¬ 
haps 7 or 8 in tlie county that are wortti from three tliousand uji. ()t the men 
between 3(1 and 40 years of age, the largest nuinlier in any.single occupation is that 
of day laborers. Tliey work around. They do anything they can iiiek up to do. 
They usually get between lio and .V) c-eiits a day; 1 think about riO cents a day 
usually, and do pretty well. If they get work fairly regul.arly they do better tlian 
they would do in tlie country. Then, after tlie day lahorers. eome the porters. 
They are employed in stores, and there are a large niimlier of stores there, so that 
they do pretty well; some of tlieiii do very well. 1 visited a house ot one man who 
was apovter in a drug store. He had a nice house of (! or 8 rooms. I Imd an even¬ 
ing out there, and the jieople from the town met tliere and they hn d a very pleasant 
little gathering of people who were cpiiet and pleasant, and I enjoyed myself a good 
deal. They said he was practically a clerk in the drug store, although he was not 
called a clerk, but did almost a clerk’s work, and did some writing and things of 
that sort; but he received a ]K)rter's wages, of course. 1 have forgotten exactly 
what his wages were now, liut I think they were alxiut $30 a month—something 
like that—imssibly a little more tliaii that. Tliere were 77 day laborers, S.5 por¬ 
ters, 22 laborers iu the mills. They have fertilizer mills there for making ferti¬ 
lizers, and laborers work there,—colored laborers almost e.xclusively. They have 
a meat many laliorers who work around otlier sorts of mills. They have a few 
other mills, tint I forget just what they are, but laborers work about as porters, 
etc. Then in all the cotton gins they work, although mo.st of them are in the 
country. There are some of them around town there. After the 23 laborers in 
the mills come 11) laborers on railroads. The railroad laborers get pretty good 
wages and seem to be a fairly steady class of laborers. The trades are pretty 
well represented in the town. There a.re 11 brick masons, 7 barbers, 7 painters, 
1 baker, 1 tailor,! firemen, 1 wheelwright, 1 plumber, 1 is put down as a mechanic, 
and 11 carpenters. All of the carpenter work is done by colored men. I lived 
in one or two bouses which they built. One of them was a house where the 
teachers of this colored school, the A. M. A. school, lived. It was a very good 
house indeed, very well built, and unusually good for the town. These arti¬ 
sans get plenty to do. As I say, they have a monopoly of the market there; 
there are no white persons to compete with them. Then, besides those I have 
named, there are some professional men. There is one doctor who just came 
down there who is a brother of a girl I used to know in school, and he lias built 
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and wrote their impreshions of that particular part and published that. There is 
a good deal of statistics in them, except in the first one, hut I think yon may find 
something of this that may ho of interest. This, Efforts of American Negroes for 
Social Betterment, inchides all sorts of institutions, as the church work for 
charity, orphans’ homes and asylums, and things of that sort which are gotten up 
and carried on by the nefproes. The study last year was on The Negro in Busi¬ 
ness, and in the study thus year we are trying to find out what all the men gradu¬ 
ating in colleges, both North and South, are doing utter leaving and how they are 
getting along. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Colored men?—A. Yes; colored men. Some of my stu¬ 
dents have made a study of various districts in (jeorgia which some of you might 
he interested in. This is in the Labor Bulletin for May, 18(19,and then there will 
he in the L,ahor Bullelin within the next few months a study of the ownership of 
land hy negroes of the whole State of Georgia, which T made for them last year, 

I Rupjioao most of yon know the imisirtance of a county town in a small Southern 
county. It is the c.apital of the county in the way that a New England town 
used to he jierhaps two generations ago. Albany, for instance: everybody in the 
county of Dougherty must go to Alliany at least once a month, and most people 
go OIKS' a week. It is an ohl-fu,Hhioned Southern town idea; the streets are lined 
with stores, and if yon ever get a chance to go down that way yon want to spe¬ 
cially visit on .Saturday when the whole negi-o i«i|)nlation of the county comes out 
and takes iiossession of the town. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Where is that?—A. Albany: it is thec.a])ital of this 
county 1 am talking .ihout; it is the county seat. The iiopnlation I do notknow 
whetlier I Imve here; the white ponimlation I am sure aliont,; iihout 1,000 pec^le 
live there, and of the.so .188—lieihaps a little more than that—are colored. The 
distribution of the white and colored population in Southern towns is iutcresting. 
,Soni(!times it is like ti cirtde. with the white population in the (tenter, the colored 
population funning a fringe .around the outside. In other cases, as for instance 
Atlanta, it is like a dundi-bcll, with a sett lenient here and a settlement there, and 
connected hy a short streak along through the middle. In Albany the town is 
divided almost exactly in two; the colored line runs vi.sibly right through the 
town. Tlu'i'e are some excejitions, but south of Broad the negi’oes live and north 
the white iieople live. The negro (luarters of the town are well ke])t and there 
a.re some rather pr(>tty h(m.HeH. Thi-re are no distinct slums, but there are some 
old and dilapidated houses of badrejmte—I supiKiseabonta e.oloredand 8 white— 
which are placed in the negro ciuartersofthe town. You will notice here a thing I 
siioke about before. That is, there are :l(S7 femalesand281 males._ There is an excess 
I if women in town—negro women, of couree. The reason for it is the negro women 
can get work. There is a great demand forthem as servants and there is no such 
great ileiuand for tile men, tliongh tliey get some work as jiorters, etc., but the 
wi linen get much more steady work than men, and there is almost always an excess 
in Southern towns-in towns and inthoconutiT, too. I forgot to speak about the 
color here. In the connti 7 09 per cent of the negi'oes were black, and evidently, so 
far as you could see, full blooded. There were 39 ]ier cent who were brown. Ido 
not know—it was impossible to tell—whether that was from mixed blood or from 
the color of the Atrieans, because some Africans are brown. I know we had one at 
Wilherforce who was quite light^almost yellow—who was a native-born African. 
Thirty-three per cent were) brown, I per cent yellow, so you see the great mass of 
the people are dark there. In the towns there was a smalli'r jier cent of the blacks, 
and that had come probably rather by the migration of the yellow and bro'TO 
people from the country than from any very gi-eat lewduess in town. There did 
not seem to be very much of the systematic cohabitation between white and col¬ 
ored that used to take place. There may have been some of it, but I could find 
very little trace of it. Sixty jior cent were black in the town, 93 per cent brown, 
and 10 per cent yellow. Tlie negroes of Albany were mostly, of course, not bom 
in the town. They were bmn .somewhere in Georgia or out in the country. You 
see here in miniature the whole migration movement—the miration of the 
negroes from the country to the towns—and it is an extremely difficult thing to 
handle or to advise about even. I have spoken of the dull character of the coun¬ 
try, the fact that life is very dull there. School is bad; just as soon as you get 
any sort of ambition or light breaking in uinin a hoy or girl they want to go to 
town, no matter how much we may say as to the desirability of their staying in 
the country. In particular cases it is very hard to tell them not to go—if they 
are staying in Dougherty County—if they want to get u]i in the world. There is 
very little chance for them if they stay out in the country—very little chance of 
their becoming land owners. Those who stay there and succeed have usually 
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Q. Well, now, do yon think this change is an improvement?—A. Well, like all 
changes, it has dangers. It is in some respects an improvement. It is simply 
the echoing of the age. The pooiile are feeling now that it is time for money¬ 
making and things of that sort, and they are getting interested in husiness and 
they are turning from the church, as they are hound to do some in the next S5 
years, and they are going to tnrn more and more. Now, that turning, of course, is 
undoubtedly becoming a strain uiion all sorts of moral relations, et<’,., everything 
that the church has taught. The only thing t.liat makes it of less importance is 
that the church among the colored ])eople has never been representative of the 
best morals, so that perhaps you may get out of the whole thing a purified church. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Does that not need just a little explanation, that the 
church has not been the representative of the highest morals?—A. I moan the 
church, being the representative of the whole sorial lifi^ of the colored jieople, has 
simply reflected t.be moral tone of the colored people. If you went into a com¬ 
munity where things were cousiiicnously hiwd, you would probably lind a lewd 
minister of the church there, and a dixacon who wiis not in any too good marriage 
relations, etc. .Still one might find .another church in another ;)art of the town, 
perhaps, and yon would find a cidlcxaion of people in anotlier chnridi wlu're the 
whole moral tout) was ipiite diffi^rent; but the stsual center, tliat is what the 
church is for, to be the social c(uiter. How, when it loses ii,s function of being 
the social center perhaps it will survive by being the moral center. • 

Q. Thereby t!iki'a higher is>sitlon?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr, Pmi.i.ii's.) W(‘1l. is it not a fact t.hai. religions sentiment is spread¬ 
ing more r,a])idly amongst tlie eolorisl people tlian formerly?—A. No; I would not 
siiy that. It has not been my cxiierioman 

tj. Has not the education of niini.sters in is’cent years liad very csmsidorable to 
do with it?—A. Yes; Imt tlie iiitlnein* of tlie education of ministers lias lieeu in 
another way altogether. It has been more in tlie n]iliiiildiiig of stricter morals 
among the upper cla.s,Mea of tlie colored people, but it. lias not been teclinically in 
the .spreading of religion. You take the old colorei] parson of t be religion of 3d 
years ago, and lie usually will shake ids head about the religion of the' colored 
classes to-day. For iiistanci', in Atlanta, there is a i-liurch ladled the First Con¬ 
gregational Church. It is jiresided over by a man wlio gi-adnated from Yale 
University. Ho is a splendid man in evei-y way: well educated, and preaches 
sermons that ;ire. usually reported liy the Constitution, some of tlieni sometimes 
to ipiite a lengtli, and tlie (leojile who go there represent the very best colored 
jieople of tile city. Ihidoulitedly they are people who own their own homos, and 
if you could not see them yon would not think yon were in a colored clinrch, but 
nearly all of the older peojile have their doubts alsmt how lunch religion there is 
in that chiireli. 

(^. It is a fashioiialilc iilace?—A. Yes, but undoubtedly thid, church represents 
an advance. 

(^. Some of the white cimrehes are the same?—A. (If conr.su; it has not gone so 
far with us yet. 

I don’t know that there is anything iiarticiilar to notice in the town with 
regard to illiteracy, age, sex, etc. Of course there is less illiteracy in the town, 
and tliiit comes from tlie fact that it has such good school facilities. The Ameri¬ 
can Missionary Association planted a school there some 30 years ago. 1 think it 
was under white teachers for a while, and they have put it entirely under eolored 
teachers, and it is very well conducted indeed. The teachers are all graduates, 
nearly all college graduates: some nonnal school graduates; and the attendance 
is largo, 3 or 3 hundred, something like that. The public school is not quite so 
g(X)d as that, naturally. The teachers are not (laid so well, and the school is not 
gi’adod. They have a large numlier of students. The white school represents a 
thing that was often done in a good many places in the South. They have a 
special tax among the white jieople for the white schools, and give the proceeds 
of that special tax entirely to the white school, so it enables their school to run 8 
or 9 months, while the colored school runs ahont 4.1 think; something like that. 
The academy, however, of the American Missionary Association runs 8 months, 
I think, so the school facilities in town are far and away better than in the coun¬ 
try. Of course the children have to pay to go to the academy, hut not very much. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakkb.) Is that special tax a town matter or a county or State 
matter?—A. Neither. It is a matter of private initiative altogether. There are a 
great many things done like that in the South. Now, for instance, sometimes there 
are towns where they allow everybody to vote. Everybody can cast his vote, no 
question about it, and yet it is tacitly understood that no colored vote sh^l be 
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counted for either candidate. That is, the result of the vote is determined hy the 
white votes. The colored votes are not thrown out; they are there, hut the result 
is determined simply by the white voters. Now, that is in accordance with no 
law, and it is not so all through Georgia, hut in some communities it is so. Now, 
in the town of Albany, it is simply a private affair. The people are invited to 
contribute to the white schools. If there is a white family that does not con¬ 
tribute they will not shut the children out of school. 

Q. Then it is not really taxation, but voluntary coiitrilmtiona?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. FaRijuhak.) In this matterof dismmination in voting there—tliat 
is in local elections?—A. Local eletdions; yc.s. 

(J. (By Mr. Conokr.) Are funds tlmt are thus contrilmted by the white people 
handled by the regular tax gatherers?—A. I can not say about that; I don’t 
know. It is very hard t<j find ont anything of that sort, bnt I think they are; I 
think they are handled just the same as public funds are liandled, and that the 
teachers are paid in iu.st the same way, but 1 am not sure about that. At any 
rate, the teachers are paid from that. The imblic funds would only su]ii)ort the 
white school certainly not over 5 months, and it mns from S to i). 

y. (By Mr. A. L. IIarrcs.) Are the iiublic funds eiinally divided between the 
white and colored schools?—A. No; i)OSBibly the negroes get a third in some 
Htate.s. Sometimes they do not get as much iie that, but usually abrmt one-third. 

y. What is the condition of tlie colored schfsils in the country, in Dougherty 
County?— A. It is pretty bad. In the first iila<’e. it runs less time; second ]ilaco, 
very poor teacht'rs, and pr<u'tically no s<*hoolhouses, s<> that the averag(' colored 
child in Dougherty tlounty can not get a de(;ent education in the ]iublic .sc.liool— 
that: is, I mean an ('duc.ation that will allow him to read, wn'te, anil sjiidl. 

y. (By Mr. Puil.i.irs.) -Take the South as a whole, is not educatiim increasing 
tind more colored peo]ile being educaUst each year?—A, Yes; but what is being 
done now is to educate the (“lit^', thi! exceid.ional few. Tlie common school in the 
South,in tlie jiarts of the South I liave observed, the eommou scdiool is very had. 
It is my opiuiou, and merely ati opinion, that the l■omnlon school is worse o& now 
than It) or l.'i years ago. There is not as goisl eommon-sclmol edueatiim there; 
but as I say, 1 don't like to e-xtiress very many opinions abont ibe wliole South, 
hpoaiise tilings differ so mueli. That is where we get so many contradietions 
alinnt the South. These are. all provincial comnutnities; they I’nay differ va.stly 
on little (piestions. Yon may find here and there a little comm unity which hasaii 
excellent public colored school, but as I say my imnres,sion is, from what I have 
talked about :in(l seen among the jieeple, tliat a public colored sehool ill the South 
is not as good to-day us it has been. 

y. (By Mr. FAmiUllAli.) What is tlie poimlar eiiinion among the colored peo¬ 
ple of the South in respect to the education of the colored children?—A. Well, 
that question is a thing that is a little difficult to get at. Imt I believe myself that 
the colored people eventually have got to supiHirt their own sehools. 

y. Do you find in tlie South any well todoSontheru men that are really opposed 
to the Southern KidioolsV Do you find any?—A. I do not know about that. Inthe 
first place, It is difficult for mo to get at men in the South and talk to them. I 
have been in Atlanta for 4 years. Of coni'se, I have not run around to finil peo- 
jile, and yet natni'ally in a eommnnity like that yon would tliuik I ivould know 
somi' of the men of the community who were infinentiid. 1 have not met a single 
one except Joel Chandler Harris, and I met him only about .'lO minutes. So it is 
difficult for mo to say; but from reading the papers there and from general devel- 
ojiments my impression is tliat while there is a uiiuority -:i large and influential 
minority—that are in favor of the public bcIusiIh and "in lavor of making them 
better, and representing the best c.lass of the Sontli, yet the majority of the people 
in the South do not like the negro public schisils and do not propose to supjiort 
them very long. That is my impression. It may be different in different States. 

We had a bill in the legi.slaturo of Georgia to divide the taxes and give the col¬ 
ored schools simply ibe direct taxation actually p;ud by negroes, and not even 
pve them any share of the indirect faxes. The bill was defeated, to be sure, but 
It was reported favorably by the senate committee and was defeated by a good 
many considerations wbicli I do not tliink allowed the people to express their real 
opinion aliont taxation in Georgia for negro schools. 

(By Mr. Litchman. ) Now, as a matter of comparison, do you tliink there is 
an improvement in the last 10 years in the conditions and standing of the schools 
for white children?—A. I rather doubt that. I do not know, of course, nearly as 
much about that, but certainly in Georgia the schools for the white children are 
bad. 
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Q. How do thpy comparH witli the negro echools?—A. Jhoy are better than the 
negro Hchools. 

Q. How do they compare with the New England echools?—A. There is no com¬ 
parison at all, not even in a city like Atlanta. The white public schools are so 
crowded that the children can not get the attention they ought to have. The 
general run of the schools is not good at all. In Atlanta they have probably 
better schcxds than anywhere in the State, except possibly in Augusta and 
Savannah. 

(^. Is the metliod prevalent there of private schools?—A. Yes; among the wealthy 
whites. There are a numlmr of these girls’ colleges for the daughters, and then 
the boys go to the denominational schools and the State university, and some of 
them to the Nortli to school. I think there is still among the best people a dislike 
to the public-school system to some extent. I do not mean they actually do not 
think the ]s)or whites ought to be educated, but they have their doubts as to 
whether that is the best method of giving a child an education—putting him in 
the public schools. 

Q. Does that coiiio in as a religions (piestionV—A. To some extent, but not alto¬ 
gether. I do not know how much it enters into the public schools, but it does 
more than in Massachusetts, for instanc-e, because the line between Methodists 
and Baptists in (Georgia is drawn jiretty tight. 

Q. Are there any pansdiial schools?—A. I do not think so. Oh,.yes, there are 
in Savannah; but I do not think there are in Atlanta. They have a very excellent 
State school comniissioner in Otsirgia. If it were not for him tlu^ schools would 
be much wor.se off than they are. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Howare the schools <;ontrolled locally?—A. The State 
appoints a county school commissioner. 1 think he is appointed by the .State school 
commissioner. At any rate, he represents the State. Thou thei-e is th<i county 
lioard of trustees, who take civre of the ach(H)la. I am not sure but there are also 
some local trustees. At any rate, the power is in the hands of the local elective 
hoard—in some' counties elected by the j)eople directly and in some counties 
appointed in a roundabout way. .Sometimes there are colored n'presentatives 
on the board, and sometimes there are not. Their action, of courstn is apt to be 
tinged by all sorts of local c.onsidorations. 

Q. (By Mr. Phii.i-ii’S.) Have you auylawto suggest along the line of education 
in the .South tor the benefit of colored peoiile? Can the city or the State do more 
than it is doing?—A. 1 donot know whethertheStatecanornot. In the fiint place, 
tlie people of U-eorgia complain a gi'eat deal of taxation. I can not understand 
why, but it seems to lie a general complaint. I think, mjjself. it must lie because 
the taxation does not fall upon tlierightiiersous. I think it falls Iiard on the land- 
owner and the country person. They have no real good system of asseasment. 
They do not have tax assessors Imt tax receivers, and a man gives his sworn 
account of the property he owns. lu the cities they have tax assessors. Ho comes 
in and gives liis sworn statement, and while that may be revi.sed, as a matter of 
fact it is notin tlie caseiif an influential man. So that taxation falls heavily upon 
the small landowner and the small property owner, and the ordinary laboring ^o- 
ple are taxed heavily for sewing machines and houseliold furniture and things of 
that sort. 

With a State that is complaining of taxation such as tliat, it is rather hard to 
suggest that they do more for public schools. More ought to be done for the 
white, and certainly more for the colored schools. It seems to me that the 
National Ooverument has got to do something for common-school education in 
the South, and especially for the negroes. I think it is unfair that the Sonth 
should have to bear the burden—the whole burden—of the education of the South¬ 
ern negroes. It is an immense burden: there is no doubt about that. In spite of 
the many objections to the National Government coming in in a case of that sort, 
I think that it ought to, and as things are going now I do not see how it is going 
to keep out. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is there any tax on incomes above $1,(X)0 or $2,000 in 
Georgia?—A. I think not. I have never had it called to my attention, at any 
rate. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Wonld yon recommend a law to be enacted by Con- 
gi’ess for the general benefit of education in the South?— A. Some modified Blair 
bill. 

Q. In proportion to the number of colored people in the States?—A. I do not 
know. I had not thought out any details at all. I should say rather in priipor- 
tion to the illiteracy in the States, and, perhaps it onght to be in some way nixed 
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80 that local endeavor -would be supplemented by the Gtovemment’s aid. Sup¬ 
pose, for instance, a State like Georpa should pass a law saying the taxation from 
negroes should go to negro schools, and from whites to white schools. That 
would mean between one and two months’ school for the nep’o. Now, suppose 
the Government in some way should step in and say that if the nepoes would, 
by their own initiative, add %nother month or two, the Government would do so 
much more. That would be an incentive for the colored people to do all they 
could. They could do a (food deal, for in religion and churches they have done a 
wonderful work, in building churches, etc.; and now that they have churches they 
could build schools, and if they had that incentive it would lift a burden from 
the whites of the South and give the nepoes a public-school system, I think it 
ought to be worked through the regular State officials. I think they ought to be 
kept in touch with it. I mean it should not lead to any peater division than 
there is now, but in someway to fix it so that the ordinary black boy in the South 
could learn to read and write and cipher. I think the nation owes that to them, 
and they can not do it in most parts of the South now. 

Q. (By Mr. Claiike.) How can the General Government draw lines of race or 
color?—A. It does. It would, of course, be a difficult thing. For instance, put 
the law in this way, that if there wore any children in Georgia that did not get 
2 months' schooling, if the patrons of that school would make the school so much 
longer, the United States would step in and bring it up to a certain term. Say 
nothing about color in it. In some cases it might go to help the wliites. 

Q. Would it not be well to make a law of that kind ecpially applicable to all?— 
A. Yes. If it made it in proper proportion to illiteracy it would not affect moat 
Northern States. I think it ought to be made in proportion to illiteracy. 

I wish the commission could have done, some of this local study. 1 think there 
is a peat deal that would have, lieen learned from a number of local studies of 
this kind that would have thrown a peat deal of light upon the ijuustion. Of 
course what I have said to-day only relates to a small county of one State. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have yon many colored labor organizations in the cities 
in the South? —A. There are some. They are a very curious development. I pre¬ 
sume you heard at the time President McKinley was there they wanted the labor 
organizations to parade in Atlanta, but they would not allow the negroes to parade, 
and so the whites would not parade. That same thing has happened in Savan¬ 
nah, I think—in one other city, at any rate. Troubles arise continually on account 
of it. For instance.recently they organized the Electrical Workers do-wn in Flor¬ 
ida and sent them a charter. They found out afterwards that they were nepoes, 
and tried to get the charter back, but the nep-oes would not give it up, and I do 
not know whether the thing has been settled yet. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have yon much information about the extent of labor 
organizations among the luilored people?—A. Not very much. I simply know 
that in most building trades the negroes can join, and considerable numbers have 
joined. They sometimes meet in the same hall, the white on one side and the 
colored on the other. 

(A (By Mr. Phillips.) Have you anything to volunteer?—A. I think not. 

(Testimony closed.) 


WabHINOTON. D. (!., March H , IMI . 

TESTIMOFT OF DE. CHAELB8 W. DABNEY, JE., 

l^esident and Professor of Economics, University of Tennessee. 

The commission met at 10.60 a. m., Mr. Phillips presiding. At that time Dr. 
Charles W. Dabney, jr., was introduced as a witness and, being first duly sworn, 
testified.as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hahkis.) You may please state your name, your address, and 
your profession or occupation.—A. Charles W. Dabney, jr., president of lie 
University of Tennessee, and professor of economics. 
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(j. How long havo you held your present position?—A. With the exception of 
4 years’ leave of absence, since 1887. I was hero in Washington 4 years as Assist¬ 
ant S<!cretary of Agriciilture with J. Sterling Morton, during the last Cleveland 
Administration. 

Q. Yon have been interested in agriculture for several years?—A. All my life. 
I was reared on a fann. I was director of the agricultural experiment station in 
North Carolina for 7 years; then in Tennessee, arid after a short time became 
president of the University of Tennessee, where I have been since 1887. 

Q. You have received a plan of inquiry of the subcommission on agriculture?— 
A. Yes, 

Q. Hav(! you prciiared a paper along the line of that plan of iniiniry?—A. Yes. 

Q. If agreeaiile to you. yon may present that paper, and questions will be asked 
by the commission as yon go along, or reserved until the close, as yon jirefer.— 
A. I would like to fulfill the pleasure of the commission entirely. 

y. Please proceed in your own way.—A. fEeading:J 

'■ 1 liave been asked to testify conccniing • the general agricultural condition of 
the South with reference to the i-hanges and the diversification of amcultural 
industry, the (smdition of the negi'oes.’and any other topic with which I am ‘ par¬ 
ticularly familiar.' I thank the commission veiy heartily for the opportunity to 
appear liefore them and will endeavor in the time allotted to discuss a few of the 
subjtKds which fall within this broad description. Taking furtRer suggestion 
from our jirogranime of subjects, 1 will, under the last clause of your invitation, 
ask iierniissiou to submit some remarks upon the education of country people in 
the .South, and upon technical education, the ba.sis of all progress in industrial 
matters. 

“All great new pm-iods in human history, as in natural history, begin with tre¬ 
mendous changes. This is as true in industrial history as in geological history. 
That great political ami social cataclysm which we call the civil war was thus 
the beginning of a tremendous revolution which has gradually settled down into 
a quiet, but far-reaching, industrial evolution. Changing, asitdid, the entire labor 
system and almost the entire social system of the South, this revolution affected 
the agricultural industry morethanany other. For this reason, the economic and 
industrial conditions jirevailing in tin; Southern States at the pre.sent time must 
be studied primarily from the historical standpoint. The violent change, lietween 
1801 and 18(15, wiis followed in 187(1-1880 by a revolution in almost all industrial 
methods, but the olianges are still going on and will continue to go on for a con¬ 
siderable time to come. The New South of to-day is the product and the heir of 
the Old South of 1800. Therefore, to understand the eonuitions to-day we must 
understand those before 1800 as well as those since 1865. 

'• Wo have had many political and some few social studios of this period of the 
history of the Southern States, hut no comiocted studies of the agricultural devcl- 
opmimtof the South have been made fi'om this the only true standpoint. To under¬ 
stand the agricultural and general industrial conditions in the South to-day, we 
must first trace the course of this gi'eat revolution. A review of Southern 
agriculture during the last halt century is the best preparation for a study of the 
agricultural resources and iHissibilities of the South at the present time. It is 
proposed, therefore, in this paisir to take a hasty view of the chief facts with 
regard to tln^ farming industry in the Southern States since 1860. It will only bo 
possible, in the space allotted, to note the most important changes that have taken 
place and give a general account of the conditions prevailing at stated intervals. 
No exact statistical statemeiits will ho attempted, but the effort will be to give 
a true view of the development of Southern agriculture and a starting point for 
future investigations of Southern agricnltiiral conditions. 

“ The condition of the Southern phuiter before the civil war was an ideal one in 
many respects. All the lower country and the lietter land was held in large tracts, 
cultivated iiy slave labor, under the dinxition of their owners or overseers 
appointed by them, the estates being usually divided into several farms, each 
under a separate manager. A single proprietor would often own a number of 
estates in the same section, and tho.se who were prosperous were constantly 
adding new tracts to their holdings. The more respectable class of planters, 
regarding it as wi-ong to sell their smves except by way of punishment, and never 
selling them if they could avoid it, found it necessary every few years to purchase 
new lands in order to supply work and sustenance for their rapidly growing 
negro families.” 

This was osiieclally true of the Atlantic States and all over the South, except 
in the groat sugar and cotton plantations, where the slaves were managed, to too 
great an extent for their own welfare, by hired overseers. 
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I recollect ae a child the anxiety of my grandmothei in Louisa County, Va., 
whose slaves had multiplied so rapidly that she had to go down to Pittsylvania 
and Henry counties, to th(i south of Lynchburg in the Piedmont country, for the 
sole purpose of providing land tf) he cultivated by her multiplying slaves. They 
were a real burden to her, and having this principle that she would not sell any 
oxcejit by way of punishment. I think it was a great relief to her to get rid of 
them. Perhaps a little incident would be in place. 1 remember as a child at the 
close of the war, sitting at the table in the old homestead, where she was enter¬ 
taining a number of Federal officers—young officers of the Army camped all over 
the country at that time. A regiment or division made their headquarters at her 
place, and very pleasant relations were estahliehed between her and them. She 
was at that time about ().'> years of age. Tliey were talking very jdeasantly, and 
they seemed to be struck with her courtesy and to feel very muidi at home. They 
got to talking very familiarly about these matters and oven joked the old lady 
one morning at breakfast, and an officer said, “Mrs. Dabney. I do not see why 
you are bo nice to ns. We have toi-n your country all to pieces and robbed you of 
your slaves. I do not see why yon tresit us so cleverly. I should think you would 
hate us, but you are, certainly very kind to tis.” Hiu reply was, " You have not 
set my slaves free; you have set me free." I remember those words. That was 
the feeling of a great many jieople in the South. They were really tremendously 
relieved to have this burden lifted off their shoulders. The owners who believed 
it to be their duty to care for and protect and guard their slaves were greatly 
relieved. But that is aside. [Reading:) 

“After the best lands in the Eastern States had Iwon fully occupied it was the 
custom of these jdanters. when their negroes had multiplied beyond the ability 
of the home estates b) maintain them, to purchase new and rich lands in the rice, 
cotton, or sugar growing sectionsof the South and semi out. under the leadership 
of a son or overseer, a portion of their slaves to open up ami work them. By ISOO 
the be.st lands in the Southwest, as well as in the South Atlantic section, had all 
been si'ttled in this way. 

"From the industrial standpoint the old plantation organization was a very 
perfect one. Groat e.vecutive ability was required to maii’age it, and the lordly 
owner of those vast estates was far from the idle, sport-loving, or politics-talking 
spendthrift that ho is commonly supiiosed to h.ave licen. If h(> kept his property 
together and took care of all his dci>endents ho was a busy. hard-work(“d man. 

•• Having almost perfect control of his lalKU’, the Southern planter was able to 
utilize every worker to good advantage, and, as a rule therefore the slaves, as 
well as the inasters, lived in a state of rea.sonal)l(^hy8ical comfort and iu as groat 
Imppiness as is commonly vonchsafeil to man. Tlie South was prodigiously pros¬ 
perous between ISOl) and IHBU, and evei-y department of its agriculture was devel¬ 
oping at a stupendous rate when tlio war came and overthrew this system. 

•' The model planter < if thosei days produced at home everything that was needed 
to feed and clothe his slaves, and, to a great extent, also bis own family. Except 
in a few sections of the South, wtiere the lands were especially well ad.apted to 
rice, cotton, or sugar, and yielded such great profits that it paid the planter to 
devote all of his hibor to their produetion alone, the wheat, corn, and meat to feed 
the people, and, to a large extent, the cotton, wool, ami leather to clothe them, 
were produced and manufactured uikhi the plantations. Almost evory large, 
farm had its gristmill, and many their flouring mills. Nearly every large estate 
had its tannery and shoe factory, its blacksmitii, wagon, and implement shops, 
and its spinning ami weaving factories also. Tlie older idautations in the 
upcountry were tilled with these and other kinds of indu.strieB, nearly all of wliich 
liave siuc.e, disappeared. The old planter and his (leiieudents lived thus, to a large 
extent, upon the products of his estate, which were manufactured in a somewhat 
crude way. perhaiis, upon the estate. Only the iron and steel, the finer groceries, 
a few medicines, and some of the richer cloths for the use of the owner's family 
were purchased in the cities. Almost everytliing else was made upon the farm or 
purchased from the small factories lielonging to the country. 

“ The anteltellura planter thus made his money crop, whether wheat, cotton, or 
sugar, at a minimum cost; in fact, he usually sold enough surplus food products 
to enable him to count the money received for his staple .crops as clear profit. 
This is a most important fact for our present discussion, since, in recent times, in 
the effort to produce a maximum crop of cotton or sugar, the Southern fanner 
has seemed to forget that ho could and should make all his food supplies at home, 
and change his industrial system entirely. If, in the last few years, he has learned 
again the important lesson of living at home, he is merely readopting the suc¬ 
cessful practices of his ancestors of antebellum days. The following simple 
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comparison between the prodnction of com and hogs for the census years 1880 
and 1890 illustrates and proves this: 



Com, in 
mlllioitf of 
bushels. 

Hogs. 

North Carolina: 

18fi0.>.. 


1,900, WO 
1,260,0(0 

985, (XW 
496,000 

2,000,000 

1,400,000 

1,760,000 

1,421,000 

1«90. 

26 

South Caroliim: 

16 



Georgia. 

IfWO. 


1800. 


Alabama: 







“Wo sen hence that with less than two-thirds of the population tlie typical 
Southern States, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, had 
more com and hogs in 18ffl than they had in 1890. 

“ It can be shown from the census in the same way that these States also pro¬ 
duced more wool for winter clothing in 1880 than they did in 1890. Before the 
war this wool was almost wholly used in domestic manufactures. 

" The difference in the production of wheat in the State of North Carolina 
between 1880 and 1890 is not so marked, but in South Carolina, Georgia, and Ala¬ 
bama the comparison for wheat stands as follows: 


South Carolina: 

1880. 

1890. 

Georgia: 

1860. 

1890. 

Alabama: 

1880. 

1890. 


busliolg, 

1,300,000 

880,000 

9,500,000 

1,000,000 

1,300,000 

300,000 


“^he year 1890 was a very bad crop year in Alabama.) 

“ These figures show beyond question, as recent results have demonstrated even 
more clearly, that the South can, undera proper system, produce all the food and 
other products of every kind that will ever be required by her own population, 
and that the practice of devoting their whole attention to one crop, which pre¬ 
vailed in many sections between 1870 and 1890, is, for the fanners of the South, 
wholly unnecessary, as well as most uneconomic. 

“ The abolition of slavery caused the destniction of this system and made it 
necessary for Southern planters to organize their industry ujwn a new plan. It 
was quite natural that many of them should strive for many years to carry on 
with hired labor a system similar to the antebellum one. Except in a few cases 
of planters who had exceptionally rich lands, far removed from the disturbing 
influences of the towns, the effort to farm according to the old methods proved 
very disastrous. Labor was of course completely disorganized. The planter 
was under no oldlgation to maintain the negro except when he wanted him, and 
he therefore wandered about from place to place as fancy impelled. The unfor¬ 
tunate slave, thrown wholly upon his own resources, was compelled to sell his 
unskilled labor in the towns, where the supply was usually far greater than the 
demand. As a result he suffered even more than bis former mtater. 

“ Without recounting all the sad features of this terrible litoe, it is sufficient 
for our purposes to note that under the stimulating influence of high prices for 
cotton, sugar, and other money crops Southern planters were led to divide their 
great estates into small farms, which were rented out. to tenants, usually tot a 
part of the crop. The average Southern fanner of 1870 was found thus with a 
small farm under his own management and the remaindei- of his land letmt to 
negro tenants, to whom he generally supplied the stock, implements, and food 
with which to make the crop. Both landowner and renter devoted their attention 
to making the maximum amount of the money crop, usually cotton or tobacco, 
and as gc^ prices prevailed for a number of years they soon fell into-the unfortn- 
nate practice of purchasing a large portion, if not ail, of their supplies Of bacon 
and flour, as well as of agncultural implements and fertilizers, from the oommis- 
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sion merchant to whom they delivered their crop at the end of the year. When 
the prices of cotton and tobacco declined these jjeople still kept on growing them 
year after year in the hope and belief that they would soon go np again, but with 
the result that they were soon in bondage to the commission merchant, who was 
always prompt to take mortgages upon the farmers' land and stock to secure his 
debt. 'The poor negro tenants, who spent in frolicking during the winter all the 
money they received for their cn)p the previous year, had also to mortgage their 
little stock of mules and implements and usually also their whole crop in advance 
in order to get money to carry them tlu’ough the growing season. The result of 
this system was of course that many of the best farms in the South passed into 
the hands of commission merchants, who, having capital, were prompt to intro¬ 
duce better method,s. Many of these merchants have become most successful 
farmers, and their e.vample has done much to improve the country.” 

We have a very interesting condition in northern Alabama. The .Tew, who 
hasnevc'r been a farmer in this country, has actually become a farmer down in 
northern Alabama. He went there as a merchant and became a trader with the 
people. They mortgaged their land to him, and he soon ac<iuired it. He found 
he could make money on it. and we have in the blatrk l)elt of the .South a great 
many Jew farmers—(juiti! a remarkable thing. They live in the towns and 
operate the lands t.hems<'lvcs, and make a goo<l deal of money. So it is that a 
gi'eat many outsiders have come in, and doing a mercantile husincss first have 
ac(mired lands. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnepy.) You mean the .Tews do the farm work themselves't—A. 
No; thi'y are the owners. 

Q. (By Mr. Puipi.ies.) Ilesiding not on the fann, but in the town?—A. Yes; 
but operating the fann for themsedves. 

Q. (By Mr. Li'I'CHMan.) Are they working their farms with tenant fanners?— 
A. No; they an! generally working the fanns for themselves and using the very 
he.st methods. 

(By Mr. Tompkins.) With hiri'd labor?-A. Yes. The tenant system has 
in.inred the State too much, and they wall not allow their land to be abused. 
They are using the very lasst Im.siness methods and lured labor. They are helping 
to Imild good r(iad.s and sclioolhouses and developing the country in a imhlii! 
spirited way. Since they liave hecome landowners they havehecomc remarkably 
good citizens. 

(Reading); 

"As is always the case in such revolutions, the careless and thoughth^ss went 
io the wall arid tin; industrious and shrewd took their plac(;s to disvelop a new 
system. Tile chief feature of this new system is the reestablishment of diversified 
farming and the ])roditctioii of iVsid and other supplies for the fann upon the 
farm. Those who had the bravery and oommon sense to bear a little privation 
for a year or two iiivarialdy came out of this revolution victorious. A casi' in 
the experience of the writer will illustrati' the method by which the cotton 
planter had to work out his own salvation from the mortgage system, as it does 
also the genuine herohsm of many of these people. 

“A Confedi'rate soldier who retuniod from the war in 1H65 to live in a dilapi¬ 
dated house and to farm a portion of the paternal estate, collected a few worn- 
out Government mules and went bravely to work to make a support for a small 
family, which had been sadly'neglected for several years. Like others of the 
class that has been described above he devoted his whole attention to cotton pro¬ 
duction. So long as prices kept uj) he was comfortable, as In; had plenty of 
money witli which to buy the meat and flour, the groceries and clothing, needed 
for the rapidly growing family. When cotton went down he believed, with all 
the rest, that the deidinc was only tenijmrary, and therefore borrowed money 
and put in auutlier crop. After several yeius ho found that everything he 
had was mortgaged and that ho was in debt to the amount of the value 
of 3 ordinary ydl^’ crops of cotton. After going on in this way for a num¬ 
ber of years, Qutfflg which he barely managed to kee]) his debt from grow¬ 
ing, the brave old soldier, after consultation with his devoted wife, formed 
the resolution that for 3 or 3 years they would live on such things as could 
he produced at home and buy absolutely nothing, making only such cotton 
as he could without going into debt. A few good cows were collected, a garden 
was made, poultry was raised, and the family lived upon the supplies thus pro¬ 
vided, or, TOen these ran short, upon such corn, sweet potatoes, and wild fruit as 
had been produced upon the farm. Several times the family were reduced to a 
diet of baked potatoes and milk. The wife and children went without new cloth¬ 
ing for 3 years, and all hands devoted their attention to making such cotton as 
they could. The father, 3 sons and 3 horses cultivated over 100 acres of his best 
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land in cotton each year at a clear profit of from $7 to $13 per .aoro. Fortune 
smiled on the bravo souls, and after atruRgling for 8 years an exceptionally good 
croj) was produced, with the result that the mortsage was paid off and the ffood 
farmer and liis noble wife and bojfs began life again upon the old farm .which, in 
the sweat of their brows, they had earned l)aclc once more. It is needlcfs to say 
that this sensible couple have since prosiierod in splendid fashion. 

Thousands of Southern farmers had to work out their salvation from mort¬ 
gages and commission merchants in a simitar manner, by toil and jirivation. 
Many who did not win their lilgirty before, but kept on mortgaging their crops in 
advance and going deeper and deeper into debt e'ach year, liad to submit to fore¬ 
closure and lost their entire property. The majority of these uufurtunates moved 
to new sections and took uj) new laud: the less enterprising became renters, very 
oftciu upon the land whicli they formerly owned; the bravest and Iiest clement, 
however, was driven by the coptiuued low prices to adopt the heroic method fol¬ 
lowed by our soldier, and paid off their mortg'agcH by hard labor and sore trial. 

“ The recent period of low prices of cotton, tobacco, gnd almost cveiy farm 
])roduct ha,s been a ‘ blessing in disguise ’ Ui tlic Southern farmer, for when the prii:c 
obtained for cotton or tobacco came dangerously near the cost of production he 
was driven to stop making the.se crops entirely, and to grow corn and wheat and 
make all his supplies at home. Many, a Southern fanner has found throngh severe 
exi)erienco that cotton and tobacco were not the only paying crops,iind many of 
the more intelligent who turned their attention to truck crops or fruits have estab¬ 
lished a business which pays them far lietter than cotton did even in the day of 
high prices. So it has come about that during the last 7 years particularly a very 
remarkable change has taken place in the methods of Soutlnjrn agriculture. All 
fann crop.s have been wonderfully diversifieil, resulting ia the production at home 
of a large portion of the food of both man and lieast. 

“ Corii has been the leading crop in this revolution, as the following striking 
figures will show; The production of corn m the Southern States, including Mary¬ 
land and Texas, was, according to the statistician of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, in 1898, 435,745,760 bushels; in 1894, 488,481,«(B bushels; in 1895. 61)7,065,017 
bushels, and in 1899, 503,000,000 bushels. This increase in the production of coni 
has been chiefly in those States which formerly produced the most cotton and 
tobacco. The States of Georgia and Mississippi, for examiile, eath imiduced 
13,000,000 bushels more eoniin 1899 than they didiu 1898; Alabama produced in 1899 
17.(KK),000 bushels more corn than in 1893; the State of Texas alone produced 
50,000,000 bushels more com in 1899 than in 1898. This means a gi-cat deal more 
than appears from the bushels of grain produced, fur the com stover is the great 
forage crop of the South, as it is of the entire country. These increased crops 
of corn give rise to a prodigious increase of food for both man and beast. It 
takes the place of grain hitherto bought from the West, and produces a great 
deal of meat which formerly was bought there also. 

“ The figures showing the increase in the acreage of hay and other forage crops 
are equally striking. For example, for every acre mowed in 1879 in Alabama 
and Georgia there were .8 acres mowed in the same States in 1889: Arkansas in 
1889 mowed 5 acres for every one mowed in 1879, Mis.sisBippi mowed over 7 acres 
for every one. South Carolina over 10, and Florida over 83 acres in 1889 for every 
acre mowed in 1879. From this we see that the South is not only producing its 
own grain, but also its own hay. According to the Department of Agriculture 
there were 3,638,000,000 tons of hay produced in the South in 1899. The same is 
true of all other forage crops, and this means, of course, more and better stock 
and more and better milk and butter. 


“After learning this increase in the moduction of corn in the South we are not 
surprised that the reports made to the Department of Agriculture show that there 
W’ere 3,000,000 more nogs in the cotton States in 1809 as compaepd with 1890. 


pounded, namely, a revolution in the system pf farming and the establishment of 
a diversified agriculture which luoduces these supplies at homo, As the elotiuent 
and lamented Bishop Hay good expressed it in a recent article.' Hog and hominy 
is now the battle cry of our people, and we intend to win on this line, iio matter 


“The milch cow may well be called the housekeeper of the farm. From an 
industr^ and economic standpoint she is the manufacturer of all forms of spare . 
. food products made won the fann. For this reason her numbers and products 
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■ speak more eloQuen®* oftentimes, with reKard to farm and family thnft. than 
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,lmost anythin); else the (ioneUB counts. Let us see, therefore, what }ier statistics 
each us with re);ard to the South; In 1880 the census tells us there wore only 
1,500,000 milch cows reiKrted in the South: in 1800 this had increased to 2,800.000, 
Hid the renorts of tlie Department of Aj^'iculture indicate that the cows in the 
jouthem States now number over 3,000,000—still many less than we ouxht to 
lave and could support. The introduction of the sOKialled ‘no-fence' laws, 
vhich requires that all stock shall he kept &t home or fenced in, has further led 
o the elimination of worthless cows and the lietter care of those remaining. 
The production of cheese has doubled (also. This industry has rocentlv lieeu 
irmly established in the State of South Carolimi, wliere it was previously 
ilmost nnknowu. The figures with regard to jamltry are ecjually as favorable 
IS are those for dairy products. 

“ It will he interesting to note next what Influeni^ these, changes of tlic last 31) 
mars have had niion the size of farms, the area of-improvcd land, and the value 
)f fanu iirodncts. Taking North and South Carolina, (leorgia, and Alabama as 
•cpresentative States for our present investigation, the following small table, 
ihnwing i.he average .size of farms, is inteiajsting: 


icorwiti. 

Miikuiia.I 


1 

1870. 

1 188ti. 

1890. 

. 310 

212 

1 M2 

’ 127 

IS8 

; 233 

M3 ! 

1 115 

,| -1.30 

1 388 

188 ' 

! 117 

• 1 317 

: 222 

j:50 

129 


“The Btrady docrnasp in tli« averaKO size of farms sincu 1800 is in ('.onfonri- 
.tv with all <)th(3]* facts in our ijosscssion. The fij<nros with repurO to tlie uiiiuher 
if famia of 500 acn^s ainl over sinci* IHSO arc as follows: 


SUUCN. 


Sorth (^arolinn- 
isso,. 

IS'HI. 

^iith ('arolinu: 

ISHU. 

. 

Licoruiu: 

1K8(). 

1«90. 

Alabama: 

im . 

m . 


' Number «'f Decrwist* 
! fiinnsof ; Jx'twccn 
, rifK)ai'rf‘s I iWibHiul 
: ami (»vt*r. ! 




51980 

708 

h, :r28 
1,110 


918 

10,508 

8,819 

<1,553 
5,030 


1,089 

923 


“ With the multiplication of farms the acreage of unimproved lands htts 
decre-ased very rapiiUy also. Taking North Carolina as an illustration, we find 
that 72 per cent of the land in farms was unimproved in 1850, 73 per cent in 1870, 
71 per cent in 1880, and 05 per cent in 1890. In Georgia 00 per cent of the land in 
farms was unimproved in 1800, 71 per cent in 1870, 68 per cent in 1880, and 62 per 
cent in 1890. 

“The total value of farms, iucluding buildings and fenees, increased very rap¬ 
idly between 1880 and 1890. as shown liy these interesting figures: 


North Oarnllua: 

1880.. 

1890. 

South Carolimi; 

1880. 

1890. 


ToUil VHlae 


of farrna. 



OwJKfa: 

8135,793,602 

1880. 

18.3,977,610 

1890. 


AlabaiDH' 

68,677,482 

1880. 

99,104,000 




Totiil valuu 
of farms. 


$111,910,640 

152,006,230 

78, <154,648 
111,061,390 


“Since these values are based exclusiveljr on the statements of farmers them¬ 
selves, who are known to he very conservative, and even shy, in making i-etums 
of their property for fear of increased taxation, we may.swely assume that the 
figures here given are far below the commercial value of th«r property at the 
time, 
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“ With the reduction in the eize of fftrma and the diversification of crops an 
opportunity was created for intenaive methods of agiicultnre, as compared with 
the previous extensive methods, which tended to wear out the soils of the South, 
as they will do any country. Tiie mse or fertilizers in the Southern States has 
increased enormously with the movement for intensive culture. In 1890 the total 
consumption was 2(),.')00,000 tons, as comi)arod with 3,300,000 tons in 1880, an 
increase of about ninefold. What is bettor still, the farmers of the South have 
learned how to use fanu manures, or, these failinj?, to prepare 'manures at home 
from cotton seed or the cheap phosphates mined in South Carolina and Florida and 
manufactured in nearly all of their leading towns. There is every evidence, in 
short, that the ])roduotion per acre is Increasing rapidly for all Southern crops. 
Intensive fanning lias come to stay. 

“ In conclusion, we may affirm that the painful revolution in farming methods 
in the South is now a thing of the iiast, .and that her farmers are settling down 
under the now conditions, and may exiiect better times at an early day. The 
reconstniction of the industrial and commercial life of the South, which is always 
more tedious and tiying than iiolitlcal rei'onstraction, is now practically acconi- 
jilislied. Such a reconstruction of Industrial conditions is absolutely neces.sary in 
all countries from time to time, and was bound to follow the great change which 
took place in the South as a result of the civil war. .Such a reorganization is 
always,however, the sure precnrsorof new growth and great progi'ws. Through 
the breaking up of the large plantations, the introduction of now crojis. the gen¬ 
eral diversification of farming, and especially through tht^ introduction of a new 
economic system, in which the chief fcatare is the ))roduction of supplies at home, 
Southern farming has now been established upon a new and safe basis. 

“Now,I believe we maysaythat the period of stonn and .stress is past, the revo¬ 
lution is ov(:r,and the South has eutercd upon a period of natural evolution which 
will carry its industries steadily forward for many years to come. Business has 
settled fairly well in the new cliannels and things are moving on .smoothly again. 
The peopleof the South are already enjoying a jHiriod of gri^at pro.sperity. Cotton, 
cattle, and mnhw are hriuging better prices than they have for many years, and 
the cereals and toliac^co are bringing in good returns also. The studmit of history 
will de<',lar(! that this had to c.ome in due course of tinni, and that our present 
prosiierity is the result of the natural c.ourse of events in the (wolutiou of industry 
rather than of any parti<nilar financial or isditical measures. No tariff bill or 
coinage measure accounts tor the jmwent ijrosjierity of the people of the Southern 
States. Such measures may slightly retard or hasten these great movements, hnt 
this prosperity was hound to come to the Sontli as soon as her people got their 
IbIku and other industrial agents thoroughly well organized and learned to adapt 
themselves to the new eeonomic and soeial conditions.’’ 

Q, (By Mr. Farvuiuii.) You spoke of the fanners being relieved of the liond- 
age of tlie eoiumissioii merchant,—A. That is a little rhetorical. It was the 
result of the conditions and unavoidable. 

y. These commission merchants were handlers of foreign capital, were they 
not?—A. A large proportion; not aU. A good many of them handled the husiness 
projierly, and it was a legitimate businesa. and a hnsiness which someone had to 
do, although it was unfortunate for the farmer; yet no one blames the eommissiou 
merchant. They got a good deal of capital from the outside, especially when the 
time came to move the crop; but I think I can say a large pai't of the capital used 
for carrying on the farms was their own capital. They would always draw on 
the Ea.steni banks when the time came to move the cotton. 

y. Was the capital local or outside that was used in what was called the crop 
lienV—A. I think that was very largely local capital. The profits on that business 
were large, and after a few years of that method of doing business, those gentle¬ 
men had the capital of their own. 

y. Does that prevail to quite an extent at the present tinge, or is it gradually 
dying ouff—A. It is gradually dying out, but it still prevailfl. The farmers do 
not buy their supplies, bacon, flour, and corn, to such an extent in the cotton 
country like Alabama and Mississippi as they did before. They live far more at 
home; and in the eastern Atlantic States it is dying out very rapidly. They are 
becoming more and more self-supporting, and less and less dependent for supplies 
on the commission merchant. I think the progress there on the whole has been 
more than in the extreme southern cotton States. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Was u difference made in the payment of cash In buy¬ 
ing supplies?—A. Supplies were usaally advanced at a very high profit. 

Q. Much higlier than if the cash was paid'?—A. Yea, much higher. 

y. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What effect has this crop lien on the condition of the 
black man, whether a tenant farmer or worker’?—A. In Alabama and Mississippi 
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he ■w.TR more completely a hlave than ever before. I have a paper in preparation 
wherein I characterize it as a new slavery. He is gettinf; ont of it nnder the 
iustrnction of Booker Washington, and such other ptiople. 

Q. (By Mr. (.Jlarkk.) 1 would like to inquire if this revolution which has taken 
place gr<'w out of any public agitation by agricultural Bocieties, granges, or any¬ 
thing of that sort, or was it the experience of tlie individual faiTners?—A. It began 
with us about IShl and 1H03. There was a little agitation of this subject by the 
more intelligent farmers in conventions and siK-ieties, but more recently in these 
conventions of farmers and our meetings held in trying to limit the production of 
cotton. At tliese conventions the talk was diversified crojis. growing food sup- 
l)Iiea at home, taking the acreage out from under cotton and putting it in other 
crops. By limiting the acreage of cotton they hoiMsd to increase the price. There 
was a great deal of intelligent disenssion among the is-ople, hut it was chiefly the 
result of necs'ssity. The natural conditions wore all there. The South is natu¬ 
rally th(' home of iliversified agriculture, and they were not limited to cotton and 
tobacco. So they soon yielded to their nwaasitics. The natural economic law 
had a big part in it. 

Q. Yon spoke of tile decline of sheep husbandry. Is it due to the depredations 
of dogs? That is true largely in some of the Northern States, and I would like to 
inquire if yon have any n<‘w dog laws in the South to protect. sheepV—A. Very 
few that arc adeijuate. We are agitating it now in some of the States. In my 
State, for (‘xanipkijit is a Irarning qm'stion liefore onr legislature, this winter, and 
I think W(‘ are going to get a new dog law. A few years ago we had the same 
agitation, Imt the people were not ready for it.—pnhlie sentiment not edneateil 
sufficiently to support it. Tlie legislature paased a stringent dog law and a good 
deal of killing was done all over the State, but not a single man of that legislature 
was elected to go back again. That was some. 12 or IH years ago, and we have 
got aronml to it again, and I think we will give the jieople a good reasonable dog 
law. Ours will be a great sheen State, but we now have fewer sliee)> than we 
had in ItKiO, I have a fiieiid in Virginia who has canled on more or less of a 
ahee)) industry during all thisperiod. Ho had a large amount of laud andcimployed 
good men. Ho killed all dog.s no matter whom they belonged to—kilhid t.hem all. 
But very few woiile have f.he imergy and imhlic sinrit. The small farmer could 
not do tliat. That was the trouble, and that is what we will have to remedy. 

Q. I would like to ask if there is any change of habit among the people of the 
South in regard to c.oiisnming ninttonV—A. Where we have sheep tlu! spring 
lambs bring a good price. Quite a good deal of the sheep hnsiness of tlie Skmth 
is devoted to raising spring lamlis tor the Eiuiteni market. Up in sonthwesterii 
Virginia there is a considerable industry devoted to raising spring lanihs. The 
Southern people are using the mut.ton in the cities. It is always on the market, 
andislikeil very innch, hut they prefer beef and pork. I think they will use 
more mutton as soon as there is nnitton to spare, but at present tliey'sell their 
lambs and make wool, and do not reserve inuoli mutton to consume at borne. 
They ship the best of all kinds of products, as is usual everywhere with country 
jMjople. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhak.) Your industrial conventions in the the South have 
passed resolutions for a uumher of years hack with respect to the restriction of 
the area put in cotton. Wliat effect has the rise of prices in (he local markets had 
on those resolntionsV—A.. They droiqicd all that sort of hnsiness. That was 
laughable. They never succeeded in reducing the acreage by resolution. Many 
of their own members would say, The other fellows are going to reduce their 
acreage; I will leave mine as it is or incrca.se it. So that never amounted to any¬ 
thing. But the acreage of cotton does not seeni to iniu'eaHe as rapidly as tin; larger 
price would suggest. People in the South are making (iotton clieaper than they 
have ever made it in their lives before, owing to this experience that they have 
been through. In 1880 they could not make cotton anything like as ch'ua]) as 
they do now. We have l)etter implements, and we know l)etter linw to cultivate 
it and handle it and market it. 

Q. (By Mr. Pail,UPS.) Can it he cultivated now on a large plantation by hiring 
help?—A. Yes: on good land it can bo cnltivatisl with great profit. On the best 
cotton lands of the South we use machinery for plowing and cultivating cotton. 
We use it in every process except jacking. All the rest is done by maidiinery. 

Q. Has not the theory been in the South that one man with a mule could raise 
it cheaper in a small lot than a man csnild cultivate a large plantation? Has not 
that been the rule?—A. Yes; that was at one time, but they nave apjdied machin¬ 
ery to the culture of cotton to such an extent that I think it has proved that to he 
a shortsighted view. I do not know of any crop, not even wheat in the North¬ 
west, that can be cultivated on sueb a wholesale plan as cotton is in the Brazos 
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bottom. It is cultivated on a very large scale. I have seen in that bottom 40. 
cotton houses in one cotton field of miles in extent—perfectly enormous—like the 
big wheat industry in the Northwest—all done by machinery and at tremendous 
juofit with these prices. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do yon get a profit from the seed as well a,s the 
lintV— A. Y(!s; wc estimate the seed ia worth about one-third as much as the fiber. 

Q. Is the value of the seed increasing?—A. It seems to he inorea.sing from year 
to year. 

Q. Is your soil increasing in fertility under diversification"—A. 1 think so, in 
general. There is so much of it that has l«;en impoverished tliat yon can not set* 
yet that the cotton farms have improved, but the conditions have improved. 
Some are improving where the diversified methods have been thoroughly used 
and going on for 4 or !i years. 

Q. Will it not he still more likely to improve under the new system of the land- 
lor<l looking after his own land?—A. Yes, Indeed; and the making of home 
manures, dairying c,specially, and stock feeding is sure to improve his .soil very 
inmdi. Yon see cotton takes nothing off the soil if yon keep the seed there, and 
if yon make forage crops and feed the animals anil make the home manure yon 
an- hound to improve, and that is what they arc doing. 

Q. Is there any iirofit in raising fmit in the South?—A. Many portions of the 
South; it is u very fine fruit mnmtry. Every man thinks his own neighborhood 
is a fine fruit country. I tliink it is a good fmit country all through. Peaches 
are grown at great imifit in many sections of the Smith, Georgia especially. Wc 
arc learning how io spray them to keep off the insects. People formerly would 
.stick a tree in the ground and not cultivate it Imt just li't it grow. They found 
it pay,s to cultivate and spray them, and there Is going to ho a great develoinnent 
in ihe indn.stry. Many sections in tlie South are adapted to peaches. 

Q. Is there a di8i)o,sition to get rid of the old crop-lien system?-A. Yes; they 
arc clearing lui things rapidly. The more shiftless have become tenants, some 
have gone to Texas or Oklahoma, and the host of the people have worked out of 
their troubles and got possession of the land and arc improving it. I have a very 
o])timistic view of the agricultural outlook in the South, and think our troubles 
have largely jiassed. 

. Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Yon have a paper on eilnhation?-A. I next liave a 
])aper on the negro for agi'icultnral lalmr. 

Mr. Pnir.Lii’s. The Doctor will proceed with that p.aper if there are no further 
(piestiims. 

The WiTNKSS. I did not follow the same methods in discussing this as 1 did in 
the short paper. That is, I treated this from an historical standiioint. 

THE NEORO AS AN AflRICULTURAl. LADORER. 

The question of the future utility of the labor of the negro is vital to the pros 
poets of agriculture in the Sontbem States. The census of 1900 reports 7.000,000. 
negroes in tlie South. A very small proport.ion of these have become proprietors 
and employers of labor. A t'ew have become the owners of small farms, which 
they work for themselves, hut the greater majority must make their living as 
wage laborers of one kind or another. 

So that we must consider the negro os an agricultural laborer—9 out of 10 of 
them arc—and it is hardly worth while to talk about him as a factor in industry, 
although I believe he is going to do his part there. I think the failure of the 
negro in cotton factories and so on is due to the location of the individual facto¬ 
ries and to management rather than anyt.hmg the matter with the negro. In 
talking with his competitors recently iifiout the failure of the cotton mill at 
Charleston, I think it was liecanse it was not located at the right place, heeause 
the city negi'inis are not as gooil as the oanntry negroes, and because you can not 
in the city live near enough to the cotton factory; they can not he controlled; the 
city negro does not make as good and reliable laborer as the country negro; so for 
our pnr])ose the negro is an agricultural wage laborer. 

It has lieen so commonly charged for many years that negro slave labor as 
organizeil between ISOO and IHO.'i was a bad system industrially. 

Almost all our economists, Pi'esident Hadley, of Yale, the most carefully observ¬ 
ing great man we have among ns, perhaps, writes it up that way, that the old 
uegi'o slave-labor system was industrially a bad thing; so it has gone into all text 
books, and I have undertaken to investigate that somewhat according to the facts. 

It is still commonly believed by those who have never studied Sou them conditions 
and even by many employers in the South who have never had exiierience with the 
common laborers of the North or the foreigners, like the Italians and Hungarians, 
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that the negro is a comparatively worthlesB laborer. All uneducated, untrained 
laborers arc 'worthlesB, of course, compared with educated, skilled laborers, but 
is it true that the country negro of the South is a worthless laborer as compared 
with a race of equal iutelligencet If the negro is such a bad laborer, why is it 
that Northern contractors as well as Southern always prefer him to the Italian 
or even to the poorer Irish if they can get him to work for them? 

One of those McDonalds, of east Tennessee, built a railroad up here through 
northern New York in the Adirondacks, and went down in Alabama and Missis¬ 
sippi and got all negro labor to build the railroad. Why do they do that if they 
are not good laborers? ITiey are good laborers. 

Is there no way of ascertaming the facts of his efficiency in a scientific manner? 
Can not wo ascertain from sure fucts what were the comparative economic results 
of slave labor in the South and white labor in the North, when they are well 
organized, although we may not approve of that system, we recoppiize from the 
standpoint of organization a good system. Can we get some sure facts by which 
wo tan compare the results of slave labor in the South and white labor in the 
North? For example, it may Ke(5ni like threshing over very ancient straw to go 
back to the census of IHSO and IhflO for onr facts, but since we can got no later 
tacts for slave labor we are compelled to do so. 1 have sought information, there¬ 
fore, from these sources wit.h which to answer these (inestions. 

The facts show that slave labor as organiziid in the ,Sontheni States was eco¬ 
nomically one of the most efficient .and i)rodnctivc labor systiims ever applied to 
agriculture. 

Tbo compaiason is between tbo results of slave laboi' in the Southern States and 
those of fre(? labor in the Northwestern States (from Ohio to K-ansas and Minne¬ 
sota) . It is well known that the Northwesteni States have by nature more fertile 
soils than the Soutlaun States, but on tlie other hand the Southern States along 
till' Atlantic coast liad lieen longer settled. 

Ill IH.aO the total assessed values of the Southern States were S2,9(X),604,.')89, to 
»,:W8,!I24 total iiopulation. Subtracting 3,204,313 slaves,there are left 6,14,3.024 
whites. If these total values had bi'en divided among the whites per capita they 
would have given each man, woman, and child ,$472. If the negroes are counted 
among the jiopulatioii they would have li.ad $310 e<ach. white and black; or, omit¬ 
ting the property in slaves, assi-ssing them at $250 per head, men, women, and 
decrepit, which is a high estimate for 1850, we have left a total valne of $355 
for each Southern white. 

In 18!50 the white-labor States had 13,500,000 souls and assessed values amount¬ 
ing to $3,021,011,001. Each soul, then, had an average of only $270. In other 
words, the Southern wliitcs had $85 more each after deducting all their property 
in Africans, in which hundreds of millions of dollars were invested. If the Atn- 
cans had been counted for property, then the average Southerner would have been 
richer than the average North westerner by $202. 

In 1800 the South had about 12,000,000 people, including a little less than 
4,000,000 Africans. The a.sso6sed values had increased to $0,740,343,701, more than 
double what she had 10 ye.ars before. The period of 1850-60 had been one of 
prodigious prosperity for the South. 

The white-labrtr States, with a jiopulation now numbering 18,800,000 souls,had 
in 1800 totiU values of $9,257,064,000. The Northwestern States had received, 
through foreign iimnigration, annual accessions of several hundred thousand 
people, estimated to have brought with them besides their persons and labor an 
average of $800 each-in cash. Still, the relative major wealtli was -with the 
South, each white soul having $831, against $490 for each soul in the Northwest, 
If all property in the labor of Afi-icans be again deducted, each Southerner still 
had $037, as against $400 per capita in the Northwest. We have made the dedne- 
tion this time at (lie rate of $4(10 for each soul of the Africans. Finally, if the 
division of the. Southern total v.alues bo made between tbo whole population, 
including all the Africans, there was still an average of $500 jier head, against 
$490 in the Northwest. 

Next, let us compare some of the leading agricultural productions. In 1860 the 
free States raised, of the cereals used by Amerieans as human food—wheat, com, 
etc.—501,000,000 hushels, and the Southern States 494,000,000; that is, the free 
system gave each of its souls about 30 bushels, while the slave system gave each 
one of its souls 41 hushels. The Northwestern States considered these cereals 
their great export crops. The Sontliera States, after feeding every one of their 
souls one-fourth more of cereals tliaii the free States, had a proportional snrplu.-i 
lor export, besides her great exports of cotton and tobacco. 

Of the domestic animals used by Americans as human food (cattle, sheep, 
swine, etc.) the Northwestern States had in 1800 about 40,000,0(K), a little over 2 
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for each inhabitant, while the slave States had 40,500,000, or about 81 for each 
inhabitant. As the flesh of swine forms the chief food of the laboring man, it 
will be interesting to see the proportions of it which were snpjtlied. The North¬ 
western States had not quite 12,000,000 of swine in 1800, while the slave States 
had 20,600,000, confirming what I said before, that the South is naturally,a meat- 
producing country. The conditions are right for them by proper attention to-day 
to^ow &uth as successfully as in any part of the West or Northwest. 

The Northwestern States gave each month a little more than 0.6 of a swine per 
annum, while the slave system gave each mouth 1.7 per annum. But this does 
not tell the whole story. A part of the free States were very large exporters of 
pork. Many of the Southern States were, on the contrary, large importers from 
the Northwest. No one of them exported any consideraole amounts of pork, so 
that the laborers of the Northwestern States must have been deprived by exjiort 
of a large proportion of their 0.8 of a hog per mouth, and the Southern negro must 
have eaten that portion and all his own hog and 0.7 besides. 

Again, in 1860 the slave States had .8,891,795 horses and mules. The North¬ 
western States had 4,335,246. 

The annual earnings of the free States, including all the branches of agriculture, 
mining, manufactures, and the whide value of live stock, were, in IffiO, only 
$98.07 per head for tliu whole impulatiou. The same year the same industries in 
the slave States yielded an increase of $108.35 for each soul,including the African 
Americans.^ This is a difference of about 10 per cent in favor of the slave States. 
We ascertain in the same way tliat the difference in favor of the slai e States for 
1800 was 16 iier cent. Sol might go on and show yon from the returns to the 
census of 18.50 and 1860 that in almost every line of production based uiKin agri¬ 
culture, and of general production for tl>at matter, that the slave; States were pro¬ 
ducing more than the Nortwesteni States with the free lahov. These are facts. 
How can they be explained except upon the theory that African slave labor, as 
organised at that time in the South, was higlilv prodiictivey It is well Imown 
that the poor whites of tlie South, including small white farmers of the mountain 
regions, contributed comparatively little to the iiroductioii of thesi; .States, We 
minst give tho negro the chief credit for these results. I rained and directed hv 
tlie intelligent white man, the negro made the k‘st agricfiltiiral laborer that mail 
ever used lu a seniitroplc climate. Under suitable conditions and proper direction 
iiegi'o labor has always been most productive. In this system wbite owners and 
directors of the negro laborer did not deserve all the credit. The negro must have 
Ins share and a large sli.are ol the credit for the marvelous productiveness of tho 
plantations of the old South. 

It the white race was demoralised by the great cliangi', bow much more was 
tlie negroy Thrown out of the old conditions in which he had been bom and lired, 
wandered away from the old plantation where he learned to work, caioled and 
lied to by demagogues who uierely wanted to use him, humbugged ami deceived 
by everybody who wanted his small earnings, neglected by everybody except a 
rew of hi8 old masters, no wonder the poor negro hecamo demoralized, and so 
degenerated very rapidly as an agncultnral laborer. He has not recovered from 
this tieatment yet, and will not no so for a long time, hut to a great extent he is 
the ^me man he was in 18.50 and 1860. With proper education and training he 
can be made even more useful aud productive as a citizen of tho Republic than 
ha was as a slave in tlie South. The gi-eat question is, how to do it. General 
Armstrong iind Booker Washington have given us the must intelligent answer: 
By industrical education; not by a little schooling in books, but by traiiiiug him to 
work as lie has opportunity. 

The key to the solution of the negro problem is a right conception of tho nature 
of the race. The negi-o is a child race, at least 2,000 years tiehind our race in 
dovelojimeut. He is docile, kindly, faithful, aud obedient in small matters- but 
Ins animal nature is still very strong, -and be lias not yet developed the intellect 
or ])ower of self-control e(iual to the white man. He has improved iirodigiously 
during the five or six generations he has lived in our midst, but no race can in 2,50 
years overtake another with the advantages of several thousand years of civiliza¬ 
tion behind it. In all our plans for the improvement of the negro, but especially 
in our plans for his political and social training, let us not forget that lie is a child 
who must be kept in leading strings, educated and goveniod iiossibly for hundreds 
of years before be can stand beside the white man in all thing.s political and 
• industnal. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchm^.) How far is that modified or influenced by miacegena- 
™m?-~A. I think that injures the negro; of cimrse it debases the white mau. 

Q- You do not aCTee with Minister Wu that there should ho an intermarrying 
of the races?—A. No, sir; I think theirs is a totally different race from ours. 
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There has been a very interesting study from the census from that standpoint by 
a gentleman whose name I can not recall gust now, for one of the great universi¬ 
ties, either Hopkins or Harvard, who published a book on the-subject, showing 
how the race has degenerated in health, toire, and morals, and so on, through 
mixing with white people. I was over in Europe this summer and met a Duteh 
doctor. While he was talking to me he suggested this solution of the problem, 
“ Why don’t you intermarry, as we are doing out in East India? We send our 
young Dutchmen out there and they intermarry with those people up there in 
Java and those islands, and they are building up a fine race of people. Why don’t 
you do the same thing.” He took that view of it—very naturally—a scientific 
man. 1 had to explain to him that they were too far behind us. They don’t 
breed. Those mulatto women are not fruitful—have not the health, and most of 
them get pulmonary troubles or syphilitic troubles and are more delicate than the 
rest. They are more like what Jersey cows are to the bovine breed—a delicate 
race. 1 can not speak very accurately now; it has been a good while since I read 
that book; but that is the impression or the recollection I have of it. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, tlie place for the negro in the immediate future is 
u^on the faims and in the smaller shops, where he will bo occupied with the 
simpler trades. He has a fine chance in the South as a small farmer and gar¬ 
dener. There is abundance of land available for him. Therefore, above all 
things, he slionld be educated in agriculture and the other industries of the rural 
community. The negro inu.st work out his own destiny for himself. He must 
get his training through work. Not even the Creator himself, and I say it rever¬ 
ently, can make the child into the man all at once. The child must grow into the 
man by regi dar steps. So the negi'O must throngh centuries of work aidiieve for 
himself the right to hecoine the industrial and political eipial of the Anglo-Saxon. 

Q. (By Jlr. A. L. Harris.) Is the negro as a farm hand reliahle?—A. 'Well, 
you have to look after him. His moral principle—his sense of honor—is had, and 
tlu- attention to hiisiness is not develoisd like the white man; yon have to look 
after him .inst as yon do a child. He is very docile and willing, and if yon 
humor him and will treat him like a child—a great deal can be done with the 
negi'O by kindness—humor him, giv(! him good food and teach him how to get it, 
and make him a jiri'sent now and then, sistak kindly to him, and be a father to 
him. In other words, the Southern people have leariied how to handle him. and 
others are learning very rapidly that go down there. 

Q. Are there exce])ti<)ns to that rule with the negi'o farm liiiinhs?—A. Yes; of 
course there are, some of them. 

Q. Any of them (jualified to ho foremen or overseers?—A. Oh, yes; yon can 
generally pick out enough to answer your purpose and train them np yoiirsolf 
after a few years, if yon take the most intelloctnal and biist ones. In speaking of 
the negro race we have to take cognizance of the fact that we have several races 
in this country, and if you will study that fellow he is a Guinea negro; got big, 
thick lips, and is a different breed of animal by tbonsands of years. Then there 
is the follow from the Kongo and the fellow from back in the country, the m.an 
of Booker Washington's type, and others. I have seen some nsgnlar princes. I 
remember one on my grandfather's place—Pomjwy. There is a tradition in the 
family, I believe, that the ancester who bought him down on tho James River (?) 
from some slave ship told him that he was a prince from Africa. He was a dif¬ 
ferent animal, that was perfectly plain. Different races of peopli!—I think we 
have got to study that out. They were brought over like a lot of ciattle.—fastened 
down under decks, you know—and landed here in such shape that they do not 
know who they are and where they came from. There is, however, a difference 
lietweeii the races, and there are some very superior men among them and others 
are very much lower. 

(g. Aa a rule are they able to handle improved farm machinery?—A. They 
learn it. The negro is naturally a good rough mechanic; he learns a process 
pretty well, and they are handy; they are not accurate and careful. YYm can 
usually teach them how to do work, but they do not make good skilled mechanics; 
they may make something of that sort hy training. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is the use of modem improved machinery general in 
the South?—A. Becoming more and more so. yes; on the larger plantations par¬ 
ticularly you would he Burjirised to see the extent of its use. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harkw.) Does his want of skill ri'tard the introduction of 
improved farm machinery?—A. No; not that. It is want of means to get it; it 
is want of providence that has held them hock in that respect. 

Q, Does he get tho knowledge hy principle or imitation''—A. Imitation chiefly. 
Yon can say they know the theory from the employers pretty much. They learn 
from working with them .and handling them, and they go and see a white man 
work one and soon learn. 
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Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you think the negroes less capable of being taught 
how to handle machinery and how to do the other work around the farm than 
that portion of the white population formerly known as “poor white trash?”—A, 
Not so much difference as yon think. Yes, even that “ poor white trash” have 
got some education—probably got a little knowledge of arithmetic. Unfortu¬ 
nately it is true that the public schools for the whites are better than they are 
for the blacks, simply for want of teachers who had been too much with the black 
people to teach the black schools, and they have not been educated to the same 
degree. 

Q. Have you a paper on education?—A. Yes. somewhat along the same line. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) The Doctor has stated that the field for the negro is 
pracitically apiculture, and I think he possibly left some impression for aphuil- 
ture only. Well. I know he is aware of the fact that the cotton-oil industry is 
practically in the hand.s of nep'oes as laborers. That is time, is it not. Doctor?— 
A. Yes, sir. My idea is their immediate futiiro is uism the farm and in the 
smaller shops where they work at simple trades; T mean the .simple industries. 

Q, The fertilizer industry is practicmly manned entirely by negro laborers?—A. 
That is true. 


Q. And certain cotton mills, are not Uieir hands all colored laborers, and per¬ 
haps other equally important industries, are not their hand, all nopoes?—A. Yes. 

(^. And the iron indu.stry, yon are aware also, perhaps, h.as as many ncgrcies as 
white people?—A. Yes. 

Q. In coal mining, perhaps, there ar<' more negroes than while' peojdeV—A. Yes. 
All these come under tin; simpler trades, yon know. 

Q. With reference to the negro as an agricultural laborer, is it not pridiably 
true that under the direction of intelligent and kindly disposed white men he is 
a better agricultural laborer than the average white man?—A. 1 think they get 
along better together and produce better results. 

Q. Without that direction they are very much worse?—A. Yes. 

Q. That it is a matter deiiendent nisni governing influences and the intelligence 
of that governing influence?-A. Yes. TTieuegro needs exaidly tlmt kindly direc¬ 
tion of the white man. 

Q. Ho needs exactly what a child always needs-sonieLiody to give confidence 
and courage—and you have got to be kind with him?-A. And the kind of white 
people that will work under the white farmer of the South is a pretty poor man, 
or he would get land of his own. If the white man is of any worth at all, he can 
be his own boss and rnii his own farm. 

(j. Well, a peat many of the deficiencies in nepoes as agrieiiltnri.sts—are they 
not largely due to the fact that there was no way of working under this general 
direction of white people, that they were loft on the farms as tenants and left to 
their own resources, and in that they have failed every time?—A. That is it— 
practically no organization. 

CJ. That supporting influence, upon which they are absolutely dependent, has 
been wanting?—A. fteciBely. As the large plantations are being divided up and 
more people are going into apiculture as an individual occupation the value of the 
nepo as a laborer ie becoming more and more important every day. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Doctor, did you attend any of those conventions that 
were known as the Knoxville convention, the Chattanooga convention, and one 
held somewhere else?—A. I attended several of them, yes—New Orleaii.s; I had 
to deliver speeches before them—the New Orleans and Knoxville conventions. 

Q. We had a gentleman before the commission—two, in fact, who were officers 
of these conventions. One of them gave us the imiiression that there was a veiy 
■strong pre,iudice in the South ajjainst organized labor, and the walking delegate, 
as they call him, and tliat they intended to kexip organized labor down—prevent 
labor from organizing, and that the nopo was the peat reserve force of the South 
that would be called upon for that purpose. Is there anything in that?—A. Those 
gentlemen were talking from the standpoint of cotton manufacturers. There is 
something in that. The nepo doesn’t ormnize that way; he is not developed up 
to it, and we do not have any strikes and nave not any of those unions or organi¬ 
zations even among the cotton-mill people of the South; and I state this, I do rely 
with great confidence upon the nepo as a reserve to keep out foreipers. I my¬ 
self thoroughly believe in labor organizations as defensive, protective, and 
educational methwls. I think the time will come when tlie nepo vrill be edu¬ 
cated well enough to join them, but it ie a long way off. Yes, there is something 
in that. 

Q. (By Mr, Clakke.) I would like to inquire of the witness if the colored men, 
since assuming responsibility for their Interests, are not developing ability to 
manage and making quite a rapid develoiimeut in that way?—A. Yes, sir; as they 
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are wtting more education, more business training, they are. Some of them are 
developing into excellent foremen and organizers of bands. You can get a neat 
many pretty fine negro men to be foremen on contracts and buildings and big 
farms and on day labor. Itere is a man in my town, for example, who is a con¬ 
tractor—a griiiit big black fellow; he is a totally different looking man from those 
common negroes—with a great big head on him, a fellow of brains. He is a b^ 
and very wealthy man, £)ing contracts of all kinds, earthwork, sewers, build¬ 
ings, too. It is a wonder to us how ho gets it done; he has not much education; 
he can figure a little, as he says, keeps a pay roll, and all that sort of thing. He 
hires an educated negro to keep his books, but that fellow has got remarkable 
executive ability. 1 know a great many just such common Southern nep;roes; 
they learn it by practice. 

Q. Under the patriarchal system they were not obliged to do i^-not taught to 
do it?—A. Tliere are a great many splendid foremen on the Southern farms. 

Q. (B\' Mr. Cn.vBKF..) But the most were not taught to read and write and 
ciidier. were they?—A. Well, upon the best farms of the Sonthem Atlantic 
States they were, to a certiiin extent, by memliers of the family; especially the 
house servants all learned to read. 

Q. But the laws of some of thuSouthern .Statesprohibited it?—A. They did, but 
the people did not heed that very much. In fact the people of North Carolina— 
the ]ieople in the house—were taught to read, rogardle.ss of the- laws. 

Q. Is it not true of the negro as of the white man—if he must Icani to swim he 
musl. swim?—A. Precisely. 

Q. (By Mr. Stimson.) You spoke about miscegenaiion. and 1 was curious to 
know what the tendent-y of legislation w'lts in the South. 1 find in 18,SH, which is 
I.") years ago, all the Southern States practically prohibited iibsolutely imarriages 
between whites and negroes, and that the only Northern States which did that 
were the States of Indiana and (hUiforuia; and that, of course, is pretty stiff legis¬ 
lation, to make it a (uiuiinal offense. Now, I want to know wlietbor those laws 

aie still luaiiii,allied or whether there is a tendency-A. (Intermiiting.) They 

are maintained, and I tliiiik will he. 

Q. Are they enforced?—A. Yes; peojile are going to stand rigid there—the 
Southern people, the old element of the South, and the Northern—the more intel¬ 
ligent Northern people that settle in that country, all come to onr ])oint of view 
ahont these tilings. You take the people who go down—a great many from Ohio. 
Indiana, and the Northwest—wo have got in our State a very great inffnx from 
the Northwest, who went out to the Dakotas and the Northwe.st. and during the 
period of hard times, wlieii wheat fell off. a CTcat many of those came down 
Scuith. and tliose people soon took our point of view about these things: even 
liolitically tliey join our people, and I think that the American, the Anglo-Saxon, 
wlio knows the negro, is going to stand right there for a long time. 

Q. Have those statutes over been tested constitutionally?—A. No, sir; I do not 
know of any discussion of that in the Southern States. 

(J. I should very much like to know now—you just stated the tendency of the 
negroes to get into positions of more importance, overseers, etc. As yon said, of 
course, nine-tenths are still agricnltural laborers, but there are some engaging in 
other lines of industry. Now, what I want to ask is whether there is as yet any 
jetdonsy in the South, as it is asserted there is in the North, on the part of the 
trades unions and so on against negro labor in indu.strial pursuits—iron w’orkers, 
builders, carpenters, and that sort of thing?—A. In the cities there is some little. 
I had this experience: There was a boy, the eon of a colored man and woman wlio 
were servants in my family, who CTew up to be a very likely follow, to use the 
language of the country, very intelligent, a very excellent boy waiter in the house, 
and so on, and I encouraged him to learn a trade. He got a position witli a 
plumber in my town. He worked along up to tlie position where he was prepared 
to lx«omo a master plumber, hut could not get any further at all; they would not 
let him in any of the unions. When he started out to do work for himself he was 
blocked completely; he could be a workman, work for another man, and bwame 
- an excellent plumber, at least as good as any in the town, at least for that sort of 
work; he was an excellent young man in every way. It was stated that ho had 
.some Indian blood. His father was a very remarkable man, with a great deal of 
intelligence and character; he was much lighter than the average of hie race. 
This fellow could not do anything, and finally left the country and came up East 
here and took a position in a hotd as a waiter and so on, and abandoned the pro¬ 
fession entirely, and is up North here in a hotel, so his mother tells me. Now, I 
have known a number of cases like that in cities. There is a prejudice among 
organiz^ laborers; they will not admit negroes to membership, and they would 
not give them a chance to get work as contractors; but that does not extend to 
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the small towns, and you would not find it all in the country. A good negro car¬ 
penter or blacksmith or mechanic can get a contract in the country and in the 
small towns as well as a white man; perfectly free, I think. That is the re,snlt of 
the introduetiou of imported labor-union ideas into onr large cities. 

y. I .should like to know in a word what becomes of the produce of this industry 
that yon spoke of in the first part of this address. In other words, is the negro 
paid in cash?— A. He is beginning to make a good deal of it himself for use on his 
farm; the idea is to make your own meat and grain so as to feed your own family, 
and milch cows, poultry, and so on, and a great deal of it is used that way. The 
negro farmer gets the benefit of it where he is the tenant; he is supplied with 
beef, coni meal, or bacon made at home, lard and so on from the owner’s supply; 
from the granaries or mill or hi.s slaughterhouse, tlie nsmil methods; though the 
great advantage comes in where the negro and white farmer alike use the sup- 
]dies right .at home upon the farm where they are grown, where no middleman 
comes in at all. 

Q, (By Mr. Pmi,nil’s.) I would like to ask one question. Is there a tendency, 
where tile negro population is very dense in the South, for the white people to 
mow away from that section and leave possession to the negroes, oris there 
not?— A. Well, there has Is'en some talk alsmt that. I do not think where they 
have moved .away it is due so much to the negro as it is dne to the climatic; con¬ 
ditions, In my old home in Prince Edward County, Va.—that county- has Iwm 
very much ahandoned by the whites, not because negroes were there, but be¬ 
cause the land was very poor, and remunerative crops could not be made now, 
and t.he negro bought the laud and settled there, because be works by simple 
ini'thods, and hi.s wants are fewer and his needs for education and society and all 
those things are fewer than the white. 

Q. Noton account of the antagonism of the race at .all?—A. Not at all; very 
little of that. On the other hand, there are in the Bouth some very fertile places 
where the cliimite is bad, very malarial—portions of South Carolina, portions of 
the black belt of Alabama, isirtions of the river-lsjttom country of Mississippi 
also have been improved by the negroes which they hold under the direction of 
proprietors and foremen, and the munate suits the negi’o better than the white 
man. He is not nearly so sub,icct to malaria, and the climate does not affect the 
uegi'o at all apiiarently-he is healthy and hearty and greasy, and rather favors 
the climatic- conditions there on the jioorer lauds. 

y. (By Mr. FauquhaIi.) Is this commission to judge from what you stated 
that- the revolution that came through the war in the .South, disastrous as it was 
to the people, has been of ultimate advantage to the South'?—A. I think so, 
dec.ide(ily. 

Q. You think it has?—A. Yes. 

Q. Better tlmn the old system?—A. Will be. The South was splendidly organ¬ 
ized under the old system for agriculture on a great scale. It had the best organ¬ 
ization which the world ever saw, with the slave, and it was historical; it was the 
only way to bring the slave up and prepare him for the new lilsirties; no other 
methods on earth, gentlemen, could ever have taken a savage and made a civ¬ 
ilized man out of him in 2(X) years, except that of domestic slavery. Of conrse, 
it was best only through domestic slavery, where the early Anglo-Saxon car¬ 
ried on farming; it was worse whei'e the slave had to put up by himself, and 
the more the negro came in contact with the white master, the better it 
was for that negro, but there was no other system of labor that would have 
brought him up as fast as that of domestic slavery did and prepared him for the 
future, looking at it from a scientific standpoint. It was in tne providence of 
Glod a revolution established to lift the negro up; we brought him over here, and 
as it happens he answered his pnr^Kjse. For a time we used this agency to develop 
and prepare him for American citizenship, but we did not keep him quite long 
enough. I think it would have Ixsen better if they had been released gradually as 
they were in Brazil. I think the greatest crime possible that has ever been com¬ 
mitted against the negro was to sethimfreeallat (mce, .and not give him an^hing 
on earth to do—turn him loose a beggar on the face of the earth and put the bal¬ 
lot in his hand. Such is our sentimentality, our passion about the thing as a 
result of agitation, as a result of the civil war, that the people at large were not 
willing to do the thing gradually, which would have been a peat defl better for 
the negro. Of course, that is all done now. I say he should have lieen set free 
at a certain age to give him a chance to get some training. He ought to have 
been started oat with something or other the same as the Government did with 
some of the whites—practically gave them 180 acres of land free. They ought to 
have made the same provision for the negro man. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Well, do you not think they would have been elevated 
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more rapidly if they had heini dominated by tho AdkIo Saxon in their own ooun- 
tryV—A. In Africa? „ , 

Q. Yos.—A. No; it would not have come to pass so soon. Tho English race is 
iinst getting hold of Africa. Tlie time would have come in the distant future 
when it would have been brought up, but the white race is just getting there; 
they are ju.st getting a railroad through Africa. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhau.) You siioke of an opportunity there to get IbU acre.s ot 
land Wa.s not that equal to the black and white?—A. Yes. 

q. Didn't they go to Kansas and in the Western States and buy laud'?—A. Some 
liavc. 

Q. Those that could go'?—A. He was not able to go. 

1 think that the slave organization of the old Southern plantation was for the 
agricultural production the grandest system tho world ever saw. I am convinced 
the South would have gone on producing at that tremendous rate inid multiplica¬ 
tion of slave.s, and even our nia^ificent Northwest, with its spendid agi'icultural 
resources, could not have done it. , , , - nr .. 

(3. Is that predicated on tlic idea that you should have slave land in the West, 
or confined to tho old comiiromiso land'?—A. Been confined to the Southern 
States—been ‘M years or more. There has been plenty 'of room for the develoii- 
ment of Southern lands. . » wi- n 

CJ. Wliat was the development of the whit<> population in tlie Soutli.'—A. Well, 
slavery acted as a disadvantage to them. 

Q. How iiiuch disadvantage'?—A. A fearful disadvantage. 

Q Suppose you had continued 30 or 40 years more that system-wliat would 
have boon the condition of the South-of the whitea'?-A. Wliat, tho poor whites? 

Q. Poor whites.—A. Almost as bad as that of the negroes, if not- worse. That 
is purely I'voiu tlu* stdiiulpoiiit of pvoductioii. 1 am not iti from fnu 

huinunitai'iau htaiulpoint <vt all. I bclioveitis a f^lorious thinK for tlw wliito 
man in tho South that tho rcvolntiou cumo wlnni it did; a f«tarful thing for many 
years foi tlui negro. _ , ... .a -n i 

Q. You speak of tlu; possihilitie-s of tho hlaok rau <5 going int(> cotton iiiills and 
textile in<iustri(‘H and <‘V('rything of that kind. Why not provi<lo for the whites 
hoforo you ])rovido for t.h(‘ hlattks th(?rc?— A. Well, wo ari^ to a cortain oxteiit. 
Wo anMilrca<ly thvougi' that Southeni Ap]»alHohian country, and arouncl Spar- 
tanslmrg, and tlu‘ North Oaroliim diatric.t, and llu^ (?otton inill operatives are tlie 
poor whites of that country. , . 

Q. Is not the cotton mill tho only field you havo (^pon th(‘ro in the last f(‘.w years 
for the labor?—A. Those pcsjph^, if they liad training, if they would work on tho 
farms as they work in the mills, would do well farming, fruit growing, and so on. 
It is because they arc untrained. They need leadership just, like any other untrained 
race of pnnple. They are like tho negro, they want to dep(>nd on bosses; want 
somebody to think for them and direct them. The whites of that class are found 

in <‘veiT community, , , ^ . , . . , ^ • 

Q. You arc provided with a number of training schools for induHtrial training 

for the blacks?—A. Yos. nr*! 

Q. How many for the whites?—A, A few, not many; more generally for the 
indiistnal education and general education for the blacks than for the whites in 
the South ()wing to the facts of the philaiitliropic Northern people and tho noble 
self-sacrificing Soiitheni poople, the aggregate result is inore for the iiegi-o in indiis- 
trial education tliun there has been tor the whiU's. That is what we need in the 
South, industrial education for the poor wliites. That is what 1 am going tc 

appeal for dire<!tly. , , . , , • ..u 

6 (By Mr. LituhmaN.) How far ih tlie negro becoming a landowner in the 
South?—A 'Why, 1 have not tlic figures with me, but lie is gradually getting lioW 
of the land—very gradually getting hold of tho land, I think, and lie is going tc 

get more and more of it. , , , • ..i a -n -j » 

Q. Have you not quite a numlier of wealthy negro people in the Southi>—A 

Oh yes. 

(j. "Who have acquired a competency since the war?—A. Yes. 

Q Aiidtheiiumlierseemstoheincreasing?—A. Yes. I know a number in 103 
own town in merchandising, building, and contracting; and this fellow Ander 

Bon_we call him—has the liest reputation of an 3 r contractor in town for figuring 

and business methods, and they say lie is making money as rapidly as anyom 
there. 

Q. I find in the New York Times to-day a reference to a report from the Mont 
gomery Advertiser in relation to the movement under the patronage of the f acult; 
of the Tiiskegee Institute “ to encourage the buying of land, to get rid of the one 
room cabin and the abuse of the mortgage system, to promote raising food-sup 
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plies, liuildiii)' better suhoolhousi'K, leiiKtbeuiiiK tlie Bebool term, gettiny better 
teaeheTH and imiacbers, and improving the relatimiB between the races.” Do you 
know anything of that movement?—^A. Oh, yes; agreatdeal. i know Mr. Wash¬ 
ington and have occasionally conferred with him. I have read all his publication.s 
and all the aeconntB of hi.s workrluB conferences, and so on. there at Tuskegee. 
He is trying to educate the people along those lines. I do not know of any organ¬ 
ized busincHB movement to bnng it about, unless ho started one at his last con¬ 
ference, which met in February. 

(J. Do you know whether that has the mtronago and support of the influential 
white people in the South?—A. I do not knowthat ithmi.asl .say, been organized 
yet—that they are actually hiiphig them in a busimvis way—but I think it would 
have their sympathy and aupjxirt. 

CJ. There would be no opjHisition?— A. No: none wliatever. Certainly incriuis- 
ing the improved condition in agriculture and incroasing the price of land would 
be Ismoficial in the long run to the whites. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Habkis.) Let me ask one (picstion here. In your opinion is 
or is not the negro a hindrance to the development of the South, industrially?—A. 
I do not see how we could get along without him. I believe ho is in the right 
place and is going to stay there. He has not lieen in the past what ho ought to bo, 
but he is improving, and I do not see how- the agriculturists could get along 
without him, possibly. I think he is. agriculturally, the most important factor 
we have. 

tj. (By Mr. Ph illi I'M.) Bettta- than the Immigrants from foreign esmutries?—A. 
I think so. He i,s willing to work.in the first place, and then it is very doubtful 
whether they would stand our clituate as well as he does. 

(J. Does Ills presence there prevent immigration to the South?—A. Oh, it ](re- 
vents the poor whii-e laborer from going into the section where the negro is in 
control, where he has the industries all in hand. Yon can not very well get Gor¬ 
mans or Swed(iB or even Italians to work on the same jdantations. Italians will 
come nearer. 

(J. Even the farmers from the north of Eurojsi would not want that ])lace?—A. 
Not a bit. 

Q. The farmers?—A. Oh, yes; the farmers and landowners go into the farming 
country a good deal. There is jilenty of room for them down in the Appalachian 
eomitry, hut small fanners, .stock m’owers, dairymen—there are a great many of 
them and we ought to have more, but we want above all native-bom Americans. 
The best people we have are those that come from Ohio, Indiana. IlliiioiB, and 
the great Nortliwe.st. They are the very best citizens. There is one who is one 
of the finest fanners in our section. 

I am going to present some thoughts hero upon education in relation to agri¬ 
cultural production and general proanction in the South. 

There is an increased interest in public schools as well ns in industrial educa¬ 
tion. Wo have Georgia, for example, increasing her a])propriation for piihlie 
sidiools. South Carolina is agitating it, and so on all along the hue There is a 
strong movement to increase the officienoy of the public schools by giving thorn 
more money, providing bettor teachers, etc. 

EDUCATION. 

Every lover of his country must rejoice in the great interest in education iiiaiii- 
fosted recently in the South. It shows that we have at last come to recognize 
the deficiencies of our system of education and the one-sidednoss of our present 
schools. The recent agitation for technical education grows out of the desire of 
the people to work iiji their own resources, like their cotton, wood, and iron, and 
produce more wealth. 

Are wo not in dangor of taking too narrows view of this subject? If increased 
production is oiir aim we must Mgin by educating all of our people in the public 
schools and not merely a few of them in technical schools. As patriotic men and 
women we want to see all of the people earn more so that they may live better 
and happier. The difficulty with our syetem of education in the South thus far 
is that wo do not pay enough attention to the common schools. .We have ^ven 
most of our thought in the past to the higher education and too little relatively 
to the education of all the iieople. A complete educational system is like a pyra¬ 
mid—its base must be broader and stronger than any other part o'f it. Our pres¬ 
ent educational system,as faras wehaveanyatall.isacolumnwithabeautifully 
carved capital upon its top which is altogether too large for the base and the 
shaft. The reason our institutions of higher education are not attended as largely 
as those of other States is because they have too few public schools to support 
them. 
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the education wliicli we give in our public Bchoole ie not of the ri^ht 
kind. So long as the boye and girla who graduate from them are fit for nothing 
but bookkeeping, typewriting, and newspaper reporting, and are positively dis- 
i|ualificd for business or manufacturing, there must certainly be sonmthing wrong. 
Tlie common school education should lay a foundation uimn which the person 
could build any ordinary profession. It should give a broad basis to make an 
intelligent artisan, as well as a bookkeeper, and fit the one to go on and become a 
skilled engineer, as it does the other to become a good lawyer. 

Technical education is important, but we should not forget that universal pub¬ 
lic education is more important. Let us liegin at least by putting manual train¬ 
ing and scientific branches in the high schools, where all the children can have an 
o])portunity for the broad training. If greater productivity is our aim wc must 
first have the better common schools. If we content ourselves with a few tech¬ 
nical schools here and there we will be greatly disappointed. 

I want to quote here some remarks that I made at the convention of the South¬ 
ern Educational Association, at Richmond, not long ago, which have been printed 
in a litth' circular, if you will pardon me for introducing printed matter. 

Mr. Pilu.Lii’s. Oh, certainly. 

muiiuo EUUCATION .\N1> PKODUCTION. 

My first proposition. then, is that if we desire to make the South mois! productive 
wc imrst begin by building better public schools. (Reading:) 

“ The chief characteristic of the ninteenth century has been the extension of the 
lienefits of education to the masses of the people. Its chief lesstm is that educa¬ 
tion increases the wc:ilth-producing jutwer of a people in direct proportion to its 
di.strilmtion and thoroughnm. In fact, the relations between education and 
productivity are so well undcrstocsl now that you can measure the wealth-pro¬ 
ducing power of a (teople by the school jOTvileges which they have enjoyed. 
Statistkw show, tor example, that the power of the people of the different States 
to earn money is in direct projwrtion to the length of the period the average 
citizen of each has attended stmool. To illustrate, the average school period in 
IbilH-il!) of each inhabitant of the United States was 4.4 years; of Massaclmsctts, 
which has the best schools, was 7 years; of Tennessee, was a little less than 8 
years. The total annual production of the United •State.s in the year 1800 was less 
than |i30a year, or 10 cents a day. counting 30(1 working days in the year, for 
each man, woman, and child. By IS.’Wthe production had increased to nearly 
$02 a year, or 30 cents a day. and in 1899 it was about $170 a year, or Hr) cents a 
day. The production of Massachusetts in 1899 was ,$2ti0 for each man, woman, 
and child, or 8r) cents a day. The most favorable figures make the total annual 
production of the people of Tennessee in 1899 less than $116 a year, or 38 cents a 
day for each inhabitant. Another way to exiiress itis to say that the average 
family of 5 in Tennessee must live on $580 a year, counting everything jiroduced 
on the farm and in the home, us well as sales and money wages, while the same 
family in Massachusetts has $1,300 a year to siiend, and the average family of tlie 
United States has $850. Put these facts together and we at once see their tre¬ 
mendous significance."’ 

See how far behind we are. I have used Tdnnessee in these comparisons because 
it is my own State and I have got a right to speak about it. I may say that it is 
not the worst off of the States in the matter of public schools by any means, 
although it is one of the backward ones. North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Alabama are lower down in the scale than weare, but Tennessee represents about 
the average Southern State, and I will use it for the puniose of comparison. 

“ The proportion between the school period in Massachusetts, the school j)erio<l 
in the whole United States, and the school jieriod in Tennessee is expressed liy the 
figures 7, 4.4. and 8: or, multipljdng each by 2, by the figures 14. 8.8, and 6. The 
proportion between the productive capacity of each person in Massachusetts, in 
the whole United States, and in Tennessee is expressed by the figures 260,170, and 
118: or, dividing by 30 to bring to terms similar to the others, we have 13,8.5, and 
5.8, Think of this. Education is as 14 in Massachusetts to 8.8 in United States 
to 6 in Tennessee. Production is as 13 in Massachusetts to 8.5 in United States to 
6.8 in Tennessee.” 

In this wonderful parallel showing the opportunities for public education and 
the figures showing the resulting production, these figures are obtained from 
reports of the State commissioners of education and the National Bureau of Edu¬ 
cation here in Washington. The figiires for production are obtained from the 
reports of State controllers and entirely different sources, and I have only put 
them side by side and boiled them down, and there is the grand result. It is not 
the technical education that does for the whole people; it is the public schools. 
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“Thin is not a inoro coiiicidoncoin tho case of MassachusettB, the United States, 
and Tennessee; it is tho law tlie world over. The productivity of a jjeople is 
everywhere jjroportional tt) their education; that is, their intellectual, physical, 
and moral training. It is not the natural resources, the climate, the spils, and 
the minerals; it is not even the race, much as these things, count in production; 
but it is edu(iation which above everything else determined the wealth-earning 
poWOT of a people.” 

Tiib Sontlieni jicople have made great sacrifices for public edncjation and ospe- 
•hially tor tbo ediK^ation of the negro, but they must prei>are to do even more if 
they are to keej) uj) with the t)ther States in wodiiction. The States represented 
in this association are still far behind the Eastein and Westeni States in the 
manner in whi<di they supijort their public schools. Lot me' take for comparisot) 
the best school State in tn(5 Union, Massachusetts, and my own State of Tennes- 
Hoe, wliicih repros(;ntH, 1 find, tlie average conditions in the South. 

“ The iiopnlation of Massjwhusetts is 3,805,346; of Tennessee is 3.020,616. Tliey 
have the same nnmher of children to educate. The (nirollmeiit and the average 
daily attendamni on their imblic schools in 1808-90 were as follows: 


MuMSJU'.iUlHUttS, 
Toani'^nuc. 


Kriroll- 

nu'nt. 


Avera^y 
daily at- 
tendaiR’e. 


171, U77 3(Xi,.n7 

■lyy.sif) ’ 


‘•MaHHa<!ln\s(ittfl tauglil rcudiiI IBS (liiyB in tJio yi-uv nml licr (nirolluA imnils 
uttoiidwl i«i avovivge of lIB.ri days. T()mit!n.wo taiiRlit school only Hi) days and her 
(mrolksd pnijils attended <iiily (W.B days. The average Teimessee child is absent 
iifi.S days in tho Hi) lUiys of tlie scliool session. 

Mass'iicliasetts expended tor all jmrisisea of her pnhlic schools in 1H!)H-iW 
$lii.HHi).H;i8, which was ^BB.rir) per pn])il in average daily attendance and ijtl.OT por 
capita of her iiopulation. Tennessee expended for lier pnhlic schools in the same 
year $l.(WH,:3i:i. which is per pupil in average daily attendance and only Hli 
cents \ier capita of population. The average expenditure for all the States of the 
Union is $11) per i>upil in average daily attendance and $!i.G7 per capita of tho 
Iiopulation of the entire country. 

The power of education in production may bo presented .again in this concrete 
way: From the stati.sties aliove it is seen that Massiuihusctts spent in 18i)K-l)() 
$12,2(11,rial more upon her public schools than Tonnessee. But see what a return 
she gets. Each one oj' the 2,80.5.840 citizens of Ma.s8achnBett(^—men, women, and 
infants—has, as we liave said, a productive capacity of $2110 a year against $170 a 
year tor the average inhahitant of the whole United States and $116 a year for the 
average inhabitant of Tennessee. The inhabitant of Massachusetts has thus an 
excess of $1)0 a year over the average inhabitant of the United States and ,$144 a 
year over tlie average inhabitant of Tenne.ssee. This means that tho people of 
Massachusetts eanieil last year $2.52,487,140 more than the same number of uvej- 
age people of the Uiiib-d States and ^03,1)«»,824 more than the same number- of 
people ill Teunes.see. Twelve million dollars invested in superior edneation yield 
400,000,000 a year! 

There is no comparison between tho natural resourees of Massachusett8.^d 
Tennessee in respect to timlier, climate, soil, mines, and everything of that sort. 
Ma.s.sachnsotts mis an advantage in waterways to a certain extent, but on th# 
wliole, I suppose, one would say that Tennessee had a tremendous advantage 
naturally. In conclusion, I made this appeal to the Southern people: 

*• If the people in tho South would eomiiete in production with the pMple of the 
other States and of the world—and they must do so whether they -will or not— 
they must eduiaite all their children; notonly their white children, but their black; 
and they must educate them all, not poorly for a few months in the year and a 
few years in their lives, but thoroughly through a long series of years. If history 
teaches us anything it is the solidarity of all mankind, that ‘ no man liveth unto 
himself,’ and ' no man dieth unto himself,’ but that we are each his ‘ brother’s 
keeper.’ 

. “ Our great resources, climate, soils, and minerals, are nseless in the hands of an 
untrained people. Moreover, if we do not educate our o-wn people to use these 
resources intelligently, the trained men of other States will come in aad^do so, 
and make our jiative people ‘ the hejvers of wood and the drawers otjiwater ’ in 
their industries. 

“ Some persons seem to think that the marvelous energy and common sense of 
onr people are a sufficient guaranty of their suecess in the battle of life. But 
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common sense and even immeasured enerj^y do not win in these days without edu¬ 
cation. We must irfve our people knowledge and training or they will surely fail 
in the hot competition of the twentieth' century. Will we not realize tliat our 
best resources are om own children and that our highest duty is to ^ucate them 
for the gi-eatest usefulness in life? ” ' 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Does not the fact flf Massachusetts being a very Jarge 
manntaclming Htate account for jiart of this earning capacity over Tennessee?— 
A. Because for a century she has been educating her people; that was not 
brought in. se i 

Q. Do you think the manufacturing interests that are established in Massachu¬ 
setts are due to education?—A. Oh, I think so; very largely. 

Q. Compared with Tennessee?—A. Oh, yes; I think so. You take the town of 
Worcester, for example. What resources do you think of for building up the 
great manufacturing town of Worcester? No resources there; no minerals, no 
ores, no coal, no transportation service; inland town; railroads, of course—we 
have them everywhere. What was it that made Worcester? Go back and study 
it and you will see that it was technical knowledge and education of the people 
right there that built up all that industry. So you go around Massachusetts and 
study the public education and technical ishication. Technical education itself 
has made it necessary to the manufacturing interests—they had to educate their 
people. They could not live w'ithont it. Tiny would have struggled along until 
IHd.'i or iHPf, hut where would Massachusetts lie to-day if it were not for thfe tech¬ 
nical laiowlcdge of her jieople? She would not have a tenth part of what she has 
got now. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. H\uiiis.) 1 would like hi ask one question, whether or not 
there is a disposition in some of the States of the South to curtail the education of 
the negro instead of increasing if?—A. f do not think that is serious. There may 
he a few jicople tal king about it in the newspapers. I have seen some statements 
of that kind, but I do not tliiuk it is at all serious. On the other hand, they are 
doing everything in tlie world they can. . 

(^. Is there any sentiment to divide the school fund and allow the negro popu¬ 
lation to use that which the negro pays in?—A. Some suggestions are made of that 
in (ieorgia and some other States, but I do not think it is entertained seriously. 
It is .iust from a few militiciaus who always feel their way to see if they can not 
suggest some uew platform or some new doctrine that will give them a little 
notoriety or power. I do not think it is seriously considered in all the Southern 
States. They would not dare to do it. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Is there developing any of the other sentiment—to 
educate the negro?—^A. More and more: more and more. We are feeling more 
and more, I think, that we must educate them; that we can not get along without 
them. Thai is the corollary to what yon asked me before, if they were an 
obati’Udtion or burden. Wo must have them. The whole of the thiuMng people 
of tlie couutryiare all moving in that direction. We have another conference 
soon, some time iii April, I believe, in Salem, continuing this series of conferences 
that was held up here in Virginia. The people are getting together and will get 
together in Salem in April to consider these very matters—how wo can improve 
aaa advance the' condition of the negro. 

Mr. A. L. Harkis. Mr, Chairman, before wo get too far, I do not want to for¬ 
get to suggest to the Doctor aliout the paper that bo had prejiared upon technical 

S on that we wanted printed, and we do not want the miestions and answers 
to go in in place of that carefully prepared paper. I want him to bo sure 
v that paper to stand, as well as the other papers. 

' The Witness. I will. 

(The paper referred to follow.s,) 

Mr. Td*r»INS. Mr. Chainnan, before the close of the testimony, I would Uke 
to make a statement in .iiistico to myself. I have just completed a Ixiok on cotton 
and cotton oil, which covers to a considerable extent the questions of labor and 
education, and what I have said, without knowing in a very general way Dr. 
Dabney’s views on this subject, is so much like them, that people might think if 
I did not acknowledge it here, tlrnt I had plagiarized Ms views. 

(Testimony closed.) 


TECHNICAL BDDCATION. 

Havi^ made provision for the elementary education of the people on this broad 
plan, may wisely turn our attention to the technical education. A complete 
system If tochnical schools comprehends thdTc^owing: 

1. A system of trade schools in which pupils are triuned for the leading arts. 

_2. Polytechnic schools in which instruction in the applied sciences and ^h- 
nical or professiobal training are offered more advanced students. 
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i. Institut«& ot technology or departments of science in universities in vchicli 
the highest proffessional instruction in the applied sciences is provided. 

There is no difficulty in accounting for our early indifference in the South to 
science and^technology. It was in accordance with the history of science the 
world over and with the laws of its development in all countries. Up to 50 years 
ago we had all flie science, or more, than we could use. We were engaged in 
getting out raw material, in “slrinning’'our soils, in cutting down our forests, 
and in working a few surface mines, (ienuany and France supplied ire at first 
with our science and England or New England with our technical experts. 

A young people always view their raw material as their chief source of wealth, 
and they are often too ready to barter it for a mere moss of jiottage. When they 
become older they discover that it is not upon natural wealth alone, but won the 
culture of the scientific intellect, that permanent prosperity depends. England 
was not a manufacturing nation until the Elizaliethan age. Though coal,-iron, 
and wood were found in abundance in the reign of the Plantagenets, they pro¬ 
duced little prosiierity. Their home-grovni wool was sent to Flaudcrs to be man¬ 
ufactured and turned into cloth. Spain, which bad fallen heir to Arabian science, 
was the greatest manufacturing country of those days. When the Moors were 
banished and the iiolitical crimes of Spain led to its destruction an a nation, Eng¬ 
land took its position as the leading industiaal nation of the world. The invasion 
of the low countries by Philip II drove the Flemish manufacturers, us the Prencii 
persecution drove the Huguenots, to England, and they introduced the industries 
of cotton, wool, and silk in that country. In none of these countries was science 
a subject of study .at this time. Theacaiuisithm of wealth mu.st precede tlie culti¬ 
vation of science.' Technical skill is ucedwl to utilize the raw material to the best 
advantage. The time comes, however, in the histoi^ of every nation when it 
must educate its people in science .■md train them in manufac tures and industries 
or it will go down. This higher scientific education is the forerunner of higher 
prosperity, and ttie nation which fidls to develop the intellectual faculty for 
production must degenerate, for it can not stand .still. 

In society, as in biology, there are thre<! states. In the first, the state of primal 
onuilibrium, things grow neither better nor worse; the second is the state of evo¬ 
lution or development, during wliich animals and plants ada]>t tliem.selves to their 
environments and take on new iiharacteristics; the third is tliat of degeneration, 
when tliey first stand still, then decay, and so go back to the earth from whicli 
they sprang. Tho same is true of nations. A nation may remain in eciuilibrium 
for a brief time in the early stage of its history, but it is impossible to hold its 
forees in balanee when its environment is constantly changing. To stand still 
then is to die. The life of a people industrially is science. We must fetsl its 
fountains and keep them pure or growth will cease, industry will fall, and tho 
nation will die. Our Southland stands at tho hegiuning of tho second state. We 
have lived as long us wo can upon the. bounties of nature and have reached that 
point at wliich wo must study science, learn the arts, use our material resources, 
and accumulate wealth or else tall behind and go down. 

The study of science and the application of science always liave gone and always 
must go hand in hand. As a matter of fact, discoverers and ajipliers of , science 
are often combined in tlie same person. The interests of pure science and of tech¬ 
nology are largely identical, and science can not take a step forward without 
oijoning new fields for industiy. New tnith in science always leads to new devel¬ 
opments in industry. Hence, we must have the inventor as well as the investiga¬ 
tor. So, on the other hand, every advance of industry facilitates the experimental 
investigation upon which tlio growth of pure science depends. See how the glass 
indu.stry has promoted the progress of chemistry, and how the electrical industry 
has in our own time aided jibysics and mechanical engineering. Pure science inid 
teclmology <!an not be separated. Civilization began with man as a toefi-makiug 
animal; it luvs gi-own witk man as a machine-making being. It is not the classics 
, or philosophy that alone makes a people strong, else India might have been tho 
iTihng nation of the world and England its province. Historically, teclmical 
progress did not follow the growth of science, but preceded it. Mining developed 
gefjlogy. Fisheries led to biology. If civilization owes so much to technical 
knowledge, why, then, does not that knowledge form a part of our lugher eduoa- 
tionV It should and must, if we would keep step with the progress of the world. 

It is not generally known that General Lee was a great believer in scientific 
and technical education. Says Professor Joynes, his colleague: “ Gefieral Lee’s 
plans for the development of Washington College were distinct and definite.. He 
aimed to make this college represent at once the wants and the genins of the 
country. Under his influence the classical and literary schools of the college 
were fully sustained; yet he recogmzed the fact that material well-being Is for a 
people a condition of all high civilization, and therefore, though utterly out of 
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Hympathy with thft modern advocates of materialistic education, he sought to 
provide all the means for the development of science and for its practical appli¬ 
cations. ■’ The Southei-n people have still to realize the ideals of Leo in education. 

No one shall suri)as8ine in givingpraise to the old-time college. For giving men 
chsmactor and classical culture it was perhaps un8urpa.sapd in its day. but it was 
deficient in that it did not qualify all its students for all the work of life. We 
<^au apt all, be preachers, teachers, or statesmen, and the great defect of the old 
college was that it had no training for young men who had no taste for the 
(dassic-s, literature, or idiilosophy and were not fitted for the liigher walks of 
professional life. It gave a one-sided education. As Emerson jtaid. We are 
students of words; we are shut up in schools, colleges, and recitation rooms for 
10 or 15 years, and come out at last with a bag of wind, a memory of words, and 
do not know a thing. We can not use our hands or our legs or our eyes or our 
arms.’’ The old college gave the youth splendid training in the humanities so 
called, hut it was deficient in the stndy of nature. “ The pro])er study of man¬ 
kind is man,” but man. Ids languages, literatures, and philosopliies are not the 
only things in the world. Outside of man is the whole world of nature, and man 
has to live and work out his own salvation iu accordance with the laws of this 
natural world. The same Oreator nnulo all things and declared them good. Man 
is, indeed, fearfully and wonderfully made; but nature is just as full of wisdom 
and of law and almost as fearful and wonderful as man himself. 

Aliout 1S70 the ue(!e.s,sity tor reform iu our system of college education te’.ame 
apparent to us, as it did fi) scholars iu all parts of the rvorld, for the def<’et.s men- 
thjned were not peculiar to our country or toourtime. Tlie'movcmcnt for scien¬ 
tific and tec.Ium'.al edu<;ation during the, last 20 years was world-wide, and the 
ciianges inado in college e<lucation in the S<mt.h were only a part of aiid in har¬ 
mony with the trend of uKsleni thought and industrial development. 

It w’as otherwise an auspicious time for a change of our system of education. 
A jiBw day jiad dawned. In IKOn tlie South awoke suddenly out of medieval night 
and foniiil itself in the midst of a scientific age and a day of tremendous material 
development. .She commenced to appreciate for the first time lier hirtliright of 
almost boundles.s luaterial resources, and set bravely to work to build up her 
waste places and win bade tlu; wealth she had lost. She commenced a.skiug her¬ 
self. What g(jod are I'oals. inm ores, zinc ores, hard wood, water powers, maibles, 
and such things,unless utilized? Wliyiiot train our own youngmeii to manufac,- 
i.ure tlies(; thiugsinto commercial products? Is not the fact that tliesi' things still lie 
in the iiKJuntains unused chiciirowing to that other fact tliat we liavo no men 
who know liow to use them? Hence it was detenuined that Southern boys, at 
least, should liavo an ojiportunity to secure a scientific and technical edu<;ation, 
and thus be iiualifiod to assist in the development of the material resources of the 
country. As Huxley expresses it, "It is folly to continue, in this ago of full 
lupdeni artillery, to train our lioysto do liattle iu it etiuipjied only w’ththe sword 
and shield of the ancient gladiator.” The chemist’s balance or tlie engineer’s 
tr.aiisit are better instruments for this time. In a scientific age and in an indus¬ 
trial section an exclusive education in the dead languages was a curious anomaly 
wliieli we hastened to abandon. The flowers of literature should indeed lie culti¬ 
vated, but it is ilot wise to sendnieu into our fields of iudustiyto real) the harvest 
when they have been taught duly to pick the flowers and push aside tlie wheat. 
We wanted to grow rich and strong, and here was an honorable and healthful 
way ot doing so. Asa result, therefore, of these, considerations, iiractical as well 
as jihilosophical, there has been between 1870 and the present time a wonderful 
development in scientific and technical education in the South. 

Such were the forces and tlio necessities which gave rise to an entirely new 
class of institutions in this section. After the woiwerhil growtli of all kinds of 
schools in the South, the most interesting fact in our recent liistory is the rapid 
development of schools of science and technology. Tlie report of the United 
States Bureau of Education for 1898-99 shows that outbf 1.52 colleges and univer¬ 
sities of general character In the South, including Maryland and Missouri, 10 have 
extensive technical departments. In addition to this there are, counting those 
for colored students, in these States 28 agricultural and mechanical colleges; 3 
State schools of technology or mining, seiiarate from these colleges; (! local techni¬ 
cal schools, and 8 separate military academies—making a total of 193 schools in 
tliese States giving good instruction in science or technology. None of these 
except the military schools existed prior to 186.5. 

Time would fail me to mention any of these schools or their work. The Vir- 
gima Polytechnic Institute, the Miller Manual Training School of Albermarle 
the engineering department of the University of Tennessee, and the Georgia 
School of Technology are splendid representatives of this class of institution. 
Their scope and work are so well known to you that I may point to them with¬ 
out description as the best types of the kind of school that the South needs. 
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■Wahiunctdn, 1), .l^irilJO, 1'Mt. 

TESTIMOITY OF PEOF. EICHAED E. WEIGHT, 

Pi'v-sidcnl of the (icorffia fitale Indualrial doUeye (Colored), 


Tbo uouitniBHiun ni<;i at 2.42 \>. lu., Mr. riiillipH At that tiiiio Mr. Hicd)- 

ord It, Wright waw iiitrotiured uh a witiiuas, atul, lioiii'; lirst duly Hwoni, testitiod an 
follows: 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hahuis.) You may state your full iiiunc, your swldross, and your 
oocupation.—A. Kudiurd U. Wright; Irttaclier; College, tSa. That is the name of tho 
town, near Havaniiah. 

Q. How long have you been eugagoil in the buMlneMs oC teaching!—A, About 22 
years. 

Q. Are you a graduate of a college if—A. Yoh, 1 am; »)f the Atlanta University. 

t^. How long na>’e you been connected with the Industrinl (.College?—A. From its 
beginning; for 10 oars. 

How was that organized, ami when ?—A, In 1801 it began its operation. It 
was organized under what was ealled the land-Rcnp i'und and the Morrill fund. 
The land-scrip fund liad been given jirevionsly l«» tlie Atlanta Uuivertiity, but was 
taken from tho Atlanta I’niversity for the purpose of e^lablishiug this school, and 
so wo get these two lands. 

Q. What income, if any, have yont—A. About ])er annum. 

Q. That comes from the lands you spoke of!—A. Yc/S, 

Q. Does any assistance come from tho State of (toorgia f—A. of course, all this 
conitifl through tho State, but as a direct approjmatiuii from the State we n^ecivo none. 

Q. What is the number of teachers in your faculty!— A. We have 17. 

Q. How many students!—A. We have 500 now. 

Would you give the commission, brierty, the tamrsc of study and trainingf—A. 
We have some 10 difl'orent trades. We toimh the industrial trades, sneh as shoe- 
making and tailoring; nod wo tench painting atul carpentering and hhicksmithing, 
and we also teach sewing. We have just taken in girls, and we teach them plain 
and fancy sewing. Wo also teach agriculture. Wc give iho hoys training in that— 
in farming. 

Q. Do you give auy literary training!—A. Yeg. Keally it is a |)art of tho Uni¬ 
versity of Ueorgia, The main branch of the University of (ieorgia is for the whites, 
and .tins tho brunch for the colored people, and therefore has a complete college 
course. 

You are authorized to graduate and give diplomas!—A. Yes; wo give diplo¬ 
mas. Wo give what is called tho degree of A, B. Very few negroes take thatdognie, 
because they go out into their work before they have taken a suffleieut course for 
the degree. When they have takeu asufQcieiit coursi; to enable them to go out lu 
the various trades I have spoken of they generally leave. 

C^. How long does it take to complete a course in your college!—A. ThatdopoDds 
on the degree of advancement which the pupil has when he comes. We think that 
we can finish up most of those that come from the grammar schools in 3 years. We 
send them out to begin their work as tradeemcn. Of course those that go higher 
than that have to take 4 years or more. 

Q. What, if anything, is charged the student!—A. 'fhere is no fee, except his 
hoard and necessary exjicnses. 

Q. How many years do you give in your industrial training?—A. Wo give 4 years 
in the complete course, from the time the boy conies. He must have attained cer¬ 
tain literary standing, as we^ as an industrial stauding. It is supposed to be a 
school i’or the purpose of training them to go out among the people and assist them. 

How efiicient os mechanics are your students when tlicy leave the school!— 
A. I might speak of a case that is perhaps a sample. A young man graduated in 
the school and was scut out to do work in the city. He went to wutk as a brick 
mason at about $1.50 a day, and remained there for some little time and was 
advanced to the position of foreman. He then went to the town of Hawkinsville 
niul began to work. Ho finally was j>ut in charge of the work of erecting the court¬ 
house at Uawkiusville. That young man and about 10 or 12 others arc now engaged 
ill erecting a large three-story brick building on our own campus. Boys coming 
there who have been making }iraetically nothing have become gooa workmen, making 
from $1.50 to $3 a day. 

Q. Have you a farm ill conuection with your college!—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you buildings and oqui])monl!—A. Yes; we have fair equipments for 
them. During the past year we have bad 25 acres only as an e.vperiment farm, to 
see how much wc could raise on that. We made that farm pay aoont $1,000, with 
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the student he’ip and 1 man in charge of it. We have tried to show how much a 
person could raise on a little otie-horso farm by spc^cial work. 

Q. is that devoted to general farming, or some particular lino?—A. It is mostly 
trucking-truck fanning, as it is called down there—the raising of various kinds of 
vegetables for the market 

Q. ^^’hat would yon estimate to he the value of your farm and ecinipment at the 
present time?—A. We got it in tho wowls—got it for little or nothing, and i)ut the 
improvements on it. 1 can hardly toll whut it would be wortli now, hut it is near 
the city and would he worth at the rate of perhaps $40 an acre. 

(^.. How many acres have you?—A. We have about 50. I suppose our farm would 
he worth something like $3,500, e'lnipiuent and all. 'l*hat would be a fair estimate. 
We arc within Ai miles of the city, and tlie value is mostly in the laud, 

Q. How many students have you graduated?—A. We have now graduated about 
GO students. 

Q. Is it for males only!—A. It hcos been up to within 2 years. We have just taken 
in f^emales. 

Q. The studonts that yon graduate g«» into the industries that they have leikrned 
while in your school ?—A. Ye^; asageneral thing. I should say that something over 
50 i)er cent of them are now engaged in the very trades for which they were trained. 
Others have found other engagements. Some of them have gone to other schools and 
are still studying. 

Q. You consider it. important for tlic colored students to got the benefit of an 
industrial trade?—A. Decidedly so; yes. 

Q. Now, you have a paper, I believe, that yon have prepurod to read befon* the 
conuuissiou. Unless you can think, or some member of the i-oimnissiDii ean think, of 
something further preliminary, joii may proceed to rejid that )iapor.—A. (Reading:) 

- ‘'NKOItO FAKM UAn<»U IN C.KoIMJlA. 

*‘The labor system of the South at tho emancipation was not only revolutioni7.ed, 
but i»ractically paralyzed for a time. For the 5 years following tlie war, tho slrug- 
gle, over the reconstruction of the States ami the enfranehisenjent of tlie Negro not 
only kept the Negro labor of the South in a ehaotie comlitiou. but virtually so 
unnerved the white i>copIc of tin; South that they did not begiii in dead earm^st the 
rehabilitation of their section until 1K70. Few peo)de can realize tlie sad jilight 
in which tho oniancii>atiou of the slaves left the Soiitli. The franslrn'enee of tlie 
title to $3,000,{)0(),(t()() wortli of property from master to slave by one fell stroke 
of the pen was indeed a great tratiHuction. It was a great less in money. Under 
slavery, according to an oflicial report to the HecveHiry of ihe TreuKury of Tresident 
Polk, the co.st of feeding and clothing a slave was $30 ))or aunnm, and the slave 
owner therefore made from $100 to $400 on each 8la^•e. But the transference 
involved not only a money loss, hut the making of the slave tlie ecjual in oltizensiiip 
to his former master. It did this, hut it did not give tho freodmiin his mule and 40 
a«Tes. The slave fouml hiinsolf without an effort <»f his own invested with tlie jiriv- 
ilege not only to hunt, lish, and lounge aruuiid as ho had seen his free master do, but 
elotbetl with the right to talk politics and vote a.^ ho had been told tluit his master 
hud done. These privileges, denied to him by slavery, wore now given to him by 
freedom. Words can not picture tho full meaning of such n revolution. 

“What was more natural than that the Negro, in his attempt to enjoy those priv¬ 
ileges, should have iiiisnsod them. He did not understand the Htniggh<! that was 
going on over the reoimstruction of the States. The cariwd baggers and their white 
AAsooiateB wore conducting this contost. That ho shonld have consented to he used 
by the latter was his only ultornative, as his late masters wlime wholly unprepared 
to treat with him on any otiier terms than that of quasi slavery. It is true, wliile 
slavery and the war lasted, that the Negro ha<l shown his late masters an example of 
fidelity and generosity which neither tho South nor the world can fail to admire. 
Indeed, few 8outherii orators to-day, esju^cially those of the old school, fail to point 
with pritlo to the fidelity of their late slaves during the M’ar time, and to their 
faithfulness and efiicieucy as laborers before tho war. Hut somehow or other, the 
new condition brought about by emancipation was not greatly rediovotl by tins fact 
of thoir previous good behavior. Prof. Woodrow Wilsou, formerly a Southern 
man, declares that the Southern legislatui’es had sought, in the Rume Hessions in 
which they gave their assent to the emancipating amondment, virtually to undo the 
work of emancipation, ^substituting a slavery of legal restraints and disabilities 
fora slavery of private ownership.' Tlnis there began a political contest, essen¬ 
tially between the laborer and bis employer, which for a long time has absorbed a 
great deal of the energies w hich ought to have been devoted to the improvement of 
farm labor and to the development of tho resources of the >Sontb. 

“ But I am glad to testify to-day that in the light of the progress of the past 10 or 
15 years the statement above sounds somewhat like an e.xtract from ancient history. 
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There is now praeticntly pence an<l harmony hetweon the rnces thronghont the 
South. T am H])eaklng of the laboring population. They have never loarnotl the 
art of politicH, and they are tar Ices intereHted in them to-day than the white men 
who are striving to deprive the negro of the ballot. From a laiulleas, homeless class 
of oX'HlavoH in 1865 the negroes in Georgia have become taxpayers to the amount, in 
1879, of $5,182,398; in 1886, $8,655,298; and in 1900, $14,118,720, iAclnding the owner¬ 
ship of a million acres of farm land. 

Hon. Martin V. Calvin makes for me the following comparison: 
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“Ah cemjmred with former vf^aiR, this shows a condition ofhcalthy improvement, 
In fact, hearing ut mind the disparity between the condition of their intelligence, 
and the fact that tlio white people ol Georgia began their post-emancipation period 
with practically all tlio property of the St^ite in their hands, valued thou at more 
than $222,183,787, it must ho acknowledged that the colored labtJrer has truly done 
well to save out of Ihh scanty euruingH during the past 35 years $1 for every $16saved 
by Ilia more fortunate white ein]»loyer <lnring the same period. 

“There arc in Georgia throe classesof Negro farm laborers—the cropjiers or wage- 
eanierH, the renters or tenants, and the owners. The croppers or wage-earners get 
$H to $12 per inontii w-ith latioiiH, home, and fuel. The tenants or renters pay a cer¬ 
tain portion of the cro]) for the iwit of land. 

“ But 1 do not inteml to speak of the entire State. I have chosen a group of coun¬ 
ties in the southern part of the Static, generally known as the wire-grass region. 
There are 32 counties in this group, extending entirely across the State, below lati¬ 
tude 32“. ill the past three dec-adcs this seotum has made great progress. I quote 
Mr. 11. R. Harper, edit-or of the Home Tribune. 

“SOUTH <}K.OR(aA’H GROWTH. 

^‘Mr. Houston R. Harper, editor of the Rome Tribune, recently spent a wook rest¬ 
ing and recuperating in south Georgia and Florida. Commenting on the many evi¬ 
dences of enterprise and pnmporily ill south Georgia, and comparing it with north 
Georgia, Mr. Harper says: ‘ North Georgia is not growing as soutli (»eorgia is. The 
hist census shows this. Everywhere dow’n there now roofs are to bo seen. Now 
railroads are lieing built. New factories and new enterprisoB are going up. Every 
town has felt a rise of from 25 to 200 ]>orc«nt in real-estate values. The writer, dur¬ 
ing a recent trip through Georgia, wa» especially impressed with the neatness of the 
homos—no tnrahlo-<lown fences and paint-blistered houses, hut everywhere visible 
signs of thrift, progress, and prosperity.’ Commenting on the above, the (Quitman 
Free Press says: ‘It is confidently believed by conservative and thinking people 
that tlie wire-grass soi tioii is eutiiring upon an era of development that will be 
nnparalled in the history of the (State. There arc vast possibilities of wealth in 
Boutii Georgia tliat have not yet been developed, chief among these being the sugar 
industry.’ 

“The papers are taking up this qnestion, and its agitation is sure to bo of groat 
good to tills sei'tion. There is hardly a limit to the prodnetive capacity of the soil, 
and when once capital can be enlisted in this enterprise south Georgia will grow in 
wealth by h^aps and bounds. 

“'J’here has been noted, too, lately, the erection of a plant in Brooklyn for the 
ntUizatinn of wire grass In the mamifactnre of furniture and other articles. The 
pajierH state that the plant is now at work and is turning out some very artistic 
pieces of furniture as well as matting and coarse twine and expects later to make 
ropi' out of this same material. I mention this to say that the supply of wire grass 
in this sm'tion I speak of is simply iinmeiiso. 

“The wire-grass region labor is practically colored. In 1870 there were, however, 
in this wire-grass region 98,221 white people and 96,206 colored persons, or 2,015 
more whites tliAn colored. According to the census of 1890 the whl^ had increased 
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to 144,893 and tbo nogroes to 166,710, or 21,817 more colored than whites. The col- 
oH'd ])coplo in tins section had in 184K) ndded Ut their number more than 70,000 and 
the whites a little more than 56,000 The increase of population in this section has 
been quite great for the decjide emling in IIKM), but it soeros that the colored people 
are still in the majority. According to the comptroller-generars last report for the 
year 1900 the wire-grass colored people own 413,178 acres r>f land, nearly half of the 
farming land accredited to the colored people of (Georgia. All of tbi’rn began to work 
for email wages or })art of the crops. Now only about 30 ]>er cent of them are crop- 
jKiiH or wage-workers 5 ik) per ctoit of them are tenants or rrmters, and 10 per cent of 
them own ami work their own fartns. The wages for a farm laborer in tliis section 
arc very small, ami (jonscfincntly there is si grrat temptation to leaver tho farm and 
work on the railroads, the turpentine farms, and the sawmills. This section is per- 
liajm the greatiost naval supply ceiit<6r in the worhl runi tho work is mostly done by 
tbo wiie-gi'ass colored peoyrie. While thci*e area number of avocations to which the 
colored laborer can resort for a scanty living, tlio average wire-grass colored man is 
a farmer. Ilis fanning, however, is of the enub'st. kind. Ex<’ept in rare instances 
he has no ]>ractical knowledge of tmyrroved machinery. He follows tho snmoroutine 
of farm «mltivation ])ur^ue<l by Ids late slave master, wlio Jiimself had never intro- 
<lncod labor saving machinery into bis farming. 

U'hile it is a fact that as a rule the land wliich has fallen into their ymssession is 
the old broom serlge or so-called worn-out fields, yet since tho war the aci’eitge 4)f 
improved land has increasod in (Georgia from K,0t)2,7r»8 to 30,971,51s acres, and with 
it tlu' value of farm laml lias increased. This increase is due largely to the increase 
4)f tin- ymalm’tivo etlicioucy of free labor. Anyone who considers the circnmstauoe^ 
uniler which tlie ctdored Georgian Inis come in yjOHScssion ol 1,075,073 acres of farm 
laml and has gained over worth of taxable pro)n*rty. substantially in less 

than a generation, must experience somo diifieulty in subscribing to tlio truth of tho 
proposition tliat tho colored farm hiborer will not work as well nmlertbe inciteinouts 
of amhition and self-interest as be did tinder fear of punishment and as ho will now 
when not under eontrol. 

•‘The wages upon the farm are so small, however, and the eonveniences are nsiially 
so nu’agiT, that tliere can be little wonder that there is a general liisposition among 
the colored furm laborers either to rent or buy land. The colored laborer feels that be 
can scarcely imikc loss to live upon, and be knows that he will not have to work so 
hard. 

“Some of (he planters write me that when tho colored laborer is projtorly treated, 
and Im is not subjected to extortion and undue hardships, tliere is no more reliable 
labor (o be found anywhere, ceii.sidering ilfl degree of intelligence. Poor wages and 
bmi treatment are oalcnlafed to cither ilrive the mostenicienr labor from the country 
to tiiecity or to render such labor practically worthless. Put tho fact that there are 
so ninny fairly prosperous colored farmers in the wire-grass region is tho best evi¬ 
dence of the truth of tbo statement that the best coloreil pooide and the best white 
people ar<‘ there working together to better their condition. 

‘ The criminal population of this section is not large. According to tho report of 
i ho yirincipal keeper of the penitentiary tliero are (out of a negro yiopulation of moix-i 
tlisTi 166,710) only 673 negro State yiriBoners, and these are engaged in working at 
the turpentine industry, on farms, in getting out cross-ties, and on public roads and 
streets. 1 am satisfied that the mnploymont of these prisoners in this class of work 
tends not only to lower the standurd of living, to lessen thedesireableness and profit¬ 
ableness of such work by free labor, but greatly to low’or tho morals and efficiency 
of labor in the neighborhood. This cheap convict labor keeps down the prioo of 
labor HO low that very few free colored laborers iian do more than eke out a miserable 
living. The b)w state of morals ao<I of suHteiiancc siiponmluced by this condition 
tenils to render hopeli’ss jiny effort of the ordinary colored laborers to improve their 
condition. They are thus eontiuit to oko out a miserable living from patches instead 
of farms, and to get a pittance from oddjob.s and such other work as that in which 
convicts are largely employed, if tbe|- <5an hut get a little cash for it. Everybody 
must admit that this is a very undesirable state of affairs, a condition that is con¬ 
trary to the best interests of the State. 

“ Put it is hardly fair, 1 think, to assert that the wiro-grass negro is a burden to 
the white man. There are 26,000 negro polls in this region from which $1 poll tax 
is collecteil, and they own property valued at $3,063,896. This property is taxed at 
the rale of 5.20 mills, nnd yields $15,932.25, iu consideration of which they receive 
police protection and an expenditure of an educational fund of $12,328.16. Their 
schools run from 3 too niontlis, and have been of immense value to the negro, for 
tliey are administered by one of tbo best State soboul commissioners in the country. 
Vet 1 do not think that they have had tho gieatest effect in rendering the labor 
more efficient and productive. The colored man has had no teaching along the lines 
of apricultnre and horticulture, the needs of plants and plant growth, how to use 
fertilizers, how to make tho common tools ana agricultural implements^ as well as 
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how to beat handle the improved farm and aj^icultnral machinery. Nevertheless, 
a comparative view of the slave labor and the free labor is decidedly in favor of the 
freed negro, lii the past SO years the freed negro has im reased hisprodnctiveimwer 
at least twofold. He is twice as efficient as a free man au he was as a slave lie 
produces twice as much to-day as he did then. Contrary to the popular belief, the 
old slave negro laborer has ]jroved .a flat failure in freedom. Tnore are very few 
(^jwes of success in farming reported among the colored men before 1870. There are 
rare instances of success, but the record is against most of the old slavery time 
negroes, because they came out of slavery without any fixe<i or settled habits of 
labor—without control. While perhaps a majority of the negro property owners 
were born before the war, they are only in a very slight <legrco the product of 
slavery. T!ie colored man who has workwl his way up from the rcntod-mule stage 
of the cro]>per or renter to that of the proprietorship of a few goodly acres is the 
man who has sjient tlie most of his years as a free man; he is the only man who has 
the ambition to own the few acres which he tills. Since cinaneipation there has 
been in (Jeorgia au increase of the value of farming land, an increase of the number 
of small farms, an increase (tf the aiiionut and variety of iiroductions, and above all 
an inereasi^ of patriotism and of energy for therwlvanee.meiit of t he common welfare. 
No longer are nearly oue-half of its population enemies to theCommonwenIth. 

‘'Thus, I re))cat, notwithstanding the lack of agricultural instruction, the wire- 
grass region with her negro labor produces more corn and cotton to-day than ever 
before. Her naval-stores industry and sawmills are almost entirely inant^uilsited l»y 
negro labor, and the output of these is greattT than over in the history of the 
State, The only industry which I r<^call that was jirosperons in antebellum times, 
but is behind now, is the cultivation of rice. This imlustry in (leorgia has been 
greatly neglectfed, Hefore the war South Carolina and (Jeorgia- yielded 170,00(1,000 
pounds of rice. Now tlie entire yield in the United States, covering North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana, is only 136,970,720, South (’arolina and 
Georgia yielding only 26,638,720 pounds. This industry can and should he revived. 
The e<dored labor is the main dependence in the cultivation of rice. With the proper 
instruction and encouragement I see tio reason why rice should not he us abundantly 
produced iu Georgia to-day as before the war. 

“The burden of this ro(dtal is a ])lea for the improvement of negro farm labor. 
It is suicidal to neglect the iioproveraent of one-half of the farming )>opulation of 
Georgia, for more than 54 per cent of those engaged in farming in Georgia ai’e 
negroes. To increaso the efficiency of tliis labor oy raising the standard of intelli¬ 
gent farming is to udvuniui the best interest of the country. To instill into tin* 
negro farm laborer the ambitiou to become bis own master on the farm is to awaken 
the ambition of the white tenant to become the bwnerof the soil bo works and thus 
reicovo a great raonaije to the Commonweath. 

“The great drawback anddiseouragementoftho colored farmers is alack of a work¬ 
ing knowledge of the soil and of improved farming implements. 1 think 1 am sate 
in saying that there is now little or no efl'ort put forth to improve the colored farmer. 
No farmorH’ institutes are lield among them. Little or no agricultural literature 
reaches tliem. The agricultural experiment stations are of practically no heuelit to 
them. Except those who are laborers upon farms of white planters, very few use 
the improved farming implements and machines. Hotli iu field and barn the old 
methods of agricnlture are still in vogue, e.specialJ.v among the colored farm owners. 
There are, however, sonn^ excellent exceptions to the rule. 

“The credit system and gencTal extortion are assigned as among the chief canses 
for a lack of improvement in the efficiency and bettered condition of negro farm 
labor. The lawlessness of lynchers and ‘ white eanj>or8’ is another prime canse for 
the almndonient of farm life by some. Their inability to make a living on tlie farm 
is another. 

“ It must be admitted, however, that these are not the only causes. General lazi¬ 
ness and shifilessness may be successfully charged against a large peroentage of those 
who leave the farm and dock to the city. It must be admitted also tluit there is a 
growing class of white citizens in the country who are anxions to do all they can for 
ihc iinprovemeiit of negro farmers^ whether they are tenants or owners, and that it 
is largely through the ed'orts of this class that the colored people have accomplished 
what they have. A strenuous effort, however, should be put forth iu the South to 
have the colored man become an iuteUigont owner rather than a wage worker or a 
tenant on the farm. The tenantry system tends to keep the farm laborer poor, 
ignorant, and lazy, and the cropper iiiianibitious and unreliable. Ninety nor cent 
of the form labor of Georgia belongs to these two clusses, and their general suiftless- 
nesH and restlessness are due to this system and to their ignorance. If^ivoii thesame 
chance that would have to be given to imported foreign labor, and ii a fair oppor¬ 
tunity for education is given and the law officers are respectable, and thoooarts 
respected, the prodneing power of the negro can not be surpassed, and, too, I believe 
that the greater the number of land owners, wliatever their nationality, the more 
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to 144,893 and tbo nogroes to 166,710, or 21,817 more colored than whites. The col- 
oH'd ])coplo in tins section had in 184K) ndded Ut their number more than 70,000 and 
the whites a little more than 56,000 The increase of population in this section has 
been quite great for the decjide emling in IIKM), but it soeros that the colored people 
are still in the majority. According to the comptroller-generars last report for the 
year 1900 the wire-grass colored people own 413,178 acres r>f land, nearly half of the 
farming land accredited to the colored people of (Georgia. All of tbi’rn began to work 
for email wages or })art of the crops. Now only about 30 ]>er cent of them are crop- 
jKiiH or wage-workers 5 ik) per ctoit of them are tenants or rrmters, and 10 per cent of 
them own ami work their own fartns. The wages for a farm laborer in tliis section 
arc very small, ami (jonscfincntly there is si grrat temptation to leaver tho farm and 
work on the railroads, the turpentine farms, and the sawmills. This section is per- 
liajm the greatiost naval supply ceiit<6r in the worhl runi tho work is mostly done by 
tbo wiie-gi'ass colored peoyrie. While thci*e area number of avocations to which the 
colored laborer can resort for a scanty living, tlio average wire-grass colored man is 
a farmer. Ilis fanning, however, is of the enub'st. kind. Ex<’ept in rare instances 
he has no ]>ractical knowledge of tmyrroved machinery. He follows tho snmoroutine 
of farm «mltivation ])ur^ue<l by Ids late slave master, wlio Jiimself had never intro- 
<lncod labor saving machinery into bis farming. 

U'hile it is a fact that as a rule the land wliich has fallen into their ymssession is 
the old broom serlge or so-called worn-out fields, yet since tho war the aci’eitge 4)f 
improved land has increasod in (Georgia from K,0t)2,7r»8 to 30,971,51s acres, and with 
it tlu' value of farm laml lias increased. This increase is due largely to the increase 
4)f tin- ymalm’tivo etlicioucy of free labor. Anyone who considers the circnmstauoe^ 
uniler which tlie ctdored Georgian Inis come in yjOHScssion ol 1,075,073 acres of farm 
laml and has gained over worth of taxable pro)n*rty. substantially in less 

than a generation, must experience somo diifieulty in subscribing to tlio truth of tho 
proposition tliat tho colored farm hiborer will not work as well nmlertbe inciteinouts 
of amhition and self-interest as be did tinder fear of punishment and as ho will now 
when not under eontrol. 

•‘The wages upon the farm are so small, however, and the eonveniences are nsiially 
so nu’agiT, that tliere can be little wonder that there is a general liisposition among 
the colored furm laborers either to rent or buy land. The colored laborer feels that be 
can scarcely imikc loss to live upon, and be knows that he will not have to work so 
hard. 

“Some of (he planters write me that when tho colored laborer is projtorly treated, 
and Im is not subjected to extortion and undue hardships, tliere is no more reliable 
labor (o be found anywhere, ceii.sidering ilfl degree of intelligence. Poor wages and 
bmi treatment are oalcnlafed to cither ilrive the mostenicienr labor from the country 
to tiiecity or to render such labor practically worthless. Put tho fact that there are 
so ninny fairly prosperous colored farmers in the wire-grass region is tho best evi¬ 
dence of the truth of tbo statement that the best coloreil pooide and the best white 
people ar<‘ there working together to better their condition. 

‘ The criminal population of this section is not large. According to tho report of 
i ho yirincipal keeper of the penitentiary tliero are (out of a negro yiopulation of moix-i 
tlisTi 166,710) only 673 negro State yiriBoners, and these are engaged in working at 
the turpentine industry, on farms, in getting out cross-ties, and on public roads and 
streets. 1 am satisfied that the mnploymont of these prisoners in this class of work 
tends not only to lower the standurd of living, to lessen thedesireableness and profit¬ 
ableness of such work by free labor, but greatly to low’or tho morals and efficiency 
of labor in the neighborhood. This cheap convict labor keeps down the prioo of 
labor HO low that very few free colored laborers iian do more than eke out a miserable 
living. The b)w state of morals ao<I of suHteiiancc siiponmluced by this condition 
tenils to render hopeli’ss jiny effort of the ordinary colored laborers to improve their 
condition. They are thus eontiuit to oko out a miserable living from patches instead 
of farms, and to get a pittance from oddjob.s and such other work as that in which 
convicts are largely employed, if tbe|- <5an hut get a little cash for it. Everybody 
must admit that this is a very undesirable state of affairs, a condition that is con¬ 
trary to the best interests of the State. 

“ Put it is hardly fair, 1 think, to assert that the wiro-grass negro is a burden to 
the white man. There are 26,000 negro polls in this region from which $1 poll tax 
is collecteil, and they own property valued at $3,063,896. This property is taxed at 
the rale of 5.20 mills, nnd yields $15,932.25, iu consideration of which they receive 
police protection and an expenditure of an educational fund of $12,328.16. Their 
schools run from 3 too niontlis, and have been of immense value to the negro, for 
tliey are administered by one of tbo best State soboul commissioners in the country. 
Vet 1 do not think that they have had tho gieatest effect in rendering the labor 
more efficient and productive. The colored man has had no teaching along the lines 
of apricultnre and horticulture, the needs of plants and plant growth, how to use 
fertilizers, how to make tho common tools ana agricultural implements^ as well as 
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talcing Hpoo.ial control, bo to Bpeak, of the more intelligent farmers, and tbae iucrens- 
ing the nmnber of intelligent farmers, jnst as it is done by the experiment stations 
that are now in existence. I’hey send ont bniletins montli after month. 

There is not much experiment about raising corn and cotton. Tliat is a .settled 
matter, is it not? It is well known bow Ut raise both of those, is it not?—A. Well, 
it might bfi said to be so, sir, but I tell you there is a groat deal to ho learned about 
raising corn and cotton, about ]dauting and the soil, and the experiments as to tbo 
kind of guano to he used. We are making advancement every year. Now, we are 
Just beginning to raise long Hta]de cott.on, Heu-ishnid cotton, in various upland coun¬ 
ties. \Vo are jliseovering how to raise crops where we e.(ml(l not raise before. 

Q. What 1 wanted to g»it at was this: Don’t you think the trouble with your peo¬ 
ple is more the lack of continued perseverance, rather lack of ktiowledgo as to 1 h)w 
some orthese crops are raised f—A. Well, you may take anv class of people wlio are 
ignorant, and tiieir ignorance is the 4‘auHe of lack «»f perseveraiuie. 'flicy do not 
p«Tse\ cr<i because they do not have any ambition and JiRpiTati(»n, and their ambition 
and aspiration are brought tnit by their knowledge—know'ing that they can bt'ttor 
their condition an<l liow they c.ai» bettor their ootiditiojj. 

i)o yon lind that the younger generation of iiegroe.s who have ha.d schooling 
advantages work harder and better and n»ore Huccessfully than the old c.lass wlm 
wore slaves?—A. Well, T nmant to state in this paper that that is tbo fact. It is a 
fnet thiit they do. 

You meant to say that?—A. Yes; Ido. I have got the rdcord—1 have a imin- 
ber of records—here in itiy valise where I have taken the actnnl namos in some 
nearly 110 conntie.s of tho.se ^^Ilo know. I myself, at the concluHion of the war in 
IHb."), was 10 years old; tlie num who own property are about my ago, as a rule. 

Q- (lly Mr, Litchman.) What is the minimum limit of age ()f admission to your 
college?—A. Well, at 14. 

Q. Fourteen?—A. Yes. 

Those ndmitted have a knowledge of rudimentary studies?—A. Yos; they are 
HUi»poB(^d loliave, except in tbo very •lenso conntry districts, where we liaxn^ to take 
them anyhow. They come there knowing practically nothing; hut we do not take 
them from t!»« city iuiIchh they have prai-tically finished what is called the common- 
Nchooi brauche.s or about the gramniar-school course. 

Your first course (»f oducathm is in the maimal-tniining lino?—A. Yes; manual 
training first, hut not alone. 

Yon do not <iarry along the literary e<lncation with the manual training?—A. 
Y’es; both at the ai\n\e time, 'fbe manual training counts one, just ns aritlnuetic 
counts one. They arc supposed t«» go together. 

(^. Y(m sot oortaiii parts of tiie day of rhe week to certain brauclms?—A. A class 
uuHses to manual training and thou to literary training; then the afternoon—the 
naif day—is given to those who really go i?ito the trades and do nothing else. Wlien 
a hoy has gone a certain distau<‘« in the literary <'.ourBe, then he has tlie privilege of 
choosing some one trade, and tbeti he c4iii devote the imtire half day to tliat work 
until ho has obtained a fair knowledge of luH trade. We give him a little some- 
thiiig—about r> cents an hour—a.- an inducement for industry. We have Kl huiUl- 
ings on th<* ground now that liave been erected just by that sort of work. 

C^. Is any preparation made for the education in the higher branches, that they 
may h<i in their turn teachers among their own people?—A. No, sir; iiractically 
none by the State, ex<*ept the G(‘orgia State Industrial Gollege. The fact of it is that 
wo have got scarcely anybody in the country who is capable—very few colored men— 
of teaching the trades or agriculture. 

Q. Would not education iu the higher branches tend to develop u class of men 
educated siifliciently for the purpose of teaching?—A. Yes: it docs that, a certain 
kind of teaching; lint this class of teaching that will really help to apply their 
knowledge to industries, and especially to the soil, why, of course, we have very 
few teachers anywhere. 

Q. The teachers among your colored schools are all colored tenchors, are they?— 
A. Yes; all colored. 

Q. \^ore do you get them from?—A, Well, from various sections; largely from 
the South; some of them from the North; some of them attended various Nortlicm 
schools. 

Q. Are they to any extent graduates of higher Bohoolst—A. All of them; all iu 
the higher branches are graduates of some school. 

Q. You have no college preparation in Georgia for that purpose, have you?—A. 
Yos, sir; we have a number of missionary schools or colleges. I am of one of those 
schools, the American missionary school, and that sebuol nas been training mostly, 
along tbo line of literature, giving a literary education. 

Q. Do yon think on the whole that the condition of the colored people in yonr 
section is improved from what it was 25 years ago?—A. Oh, decidedly. 

Q. 1 want to find out how far you have observed as the result of that improve- 
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mont. in tho matt»T of thrift and Havinjy nmoni!^ ynnr }>oop]e?—A. Oh, a decided iin- 
provemeiit, sir; riijht alnnj;. if you will let iiiftilliiRtrate this i»oint one way, about 
a mule, you will see how and through what difticiilties this improvement lias been 
inado, and therefore lie able to appreciate the savings of the colored jieople. I hap¬ 
pened to know of a colored man who was Imying a mule. They sold him the ninie 
for, I think, $50. Ho gave a note for and paid, I think, $2.5 down on the mule. Ho 
was to pay the .f25 with interest at the end of the year. Tlii»])()or fellow was unfor¬ 
tunate, and did not succeed in paying the $25, so of courso the mule went back to 
tbo owner; and ho gave a now note, paying interest, of courso. Somehow or other, 
strange to say, he failed again, and did not pay for that mule, and it was the third 
year before ho made sufficiont money to pay for that iiinh»; hut lie paid for it. 

Under the first two attempts how mueh had he paid!—A. He had paid 10 per 
cent interest. On the whole husinosH, now', he hafl paid .$87.r>0, and finally paid 
another .$.5 in addition to the original amount for the mule, making a total for the 
mule of Now, that is perseverance. 

Q. I was going to ask whi'ther yon were going to state that us evidence of perse¬ 
verance of the eoloreil ]>eoplef—A. That is the way they have come into the tiosses- 
sion of a largt' amount of this $14,000,000 worth of property. These ]»eoph!have ha<l 
a great desire to get hold of somc^thing—labor day after ilay. I began myself pick¬ 
ing nj) rags oi\ the streets of Atlanta in order-tio get an education, and continued to 
do it nntil I made money enough to go into school. Well, now, I am just one of 
hundrc<ls who in a different way are striving f-o better their conditions. Yon can’t 
imagine, sirs, tlio difTlcnlty that the colored jicople have to he under in order to sne- 
<5ced, and when people say thoy arc lazy they do not know the situation. I confess 
there are thouHands of“ them who are lazy. Ol' courso I stated tliat. 

(^. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Professor, you speak of wanting a duplication of experi¬ 
ment stations.—A. Yes. 

(,^. Kor the (colored people the saine us the one now for white penph^f—A. Yes. 

t);. Am 1 mistaken in the thought that that experiment station is for all the ]jfo- 
ple, and not for the white people alone f—A. It is for all the p<*o))le; you are correct, 
sir. But I tlumglit I stated iliat there are conditions that it is unnecessary for me 
to go into. You gentlemen midersland as well as I do—hotter, osiiecially those of 
yon from the South—niiderstaud it thoroughly, and I donottlduk 1 onglit tosay- 

Q. Now, wliat I want to get at: If you sufj^CHt for the ln*nefit of the colored })eo- 
pl« there ought to be experiment stiitions, is it your idea that the United States 
(iovernmont ought to establish them; that they ought to take a number of colored 
youtlis in there for the purpose of show'ing this specially on the grounds, conduct¬ 
ing these exporiments in thoir presence, instead of endeavoring to disseniinate the 
knowledge to the people tlirough pamphlets!—A. J*artly, yes. I say partly yes and 
partly no. My idea is, now, for instance: I doubt if the average colored farmer 
could go into any experiment station and be attached to that experiment station 
and he competent to get the information that anv youth could get that was in his 
secondary year's work of our school. J doabt if there is the same disiiosition to 
disseminate the information which might he obtained there among both classes; 
for, as yon know, we in soiuo sense are two peoples, ami it is not very likely that 
any colored person will make any very strenuous efl'ort, nnless ho is of somo particu¬ 
lar standing, tp get such information from the white experiment stathin. I do not 
know that yon get my idea. 

(i. I want to find out wherein your improseion was that the service could he 
Improved; because in all the States the ditticulty ih to get the farmers to lumefit 
thcnisolvos by the experiment-station work!—A. Yes. 

Q Tho only way it can he doin* is to writ© to the station to send information on 
this subject or the results of experiments from time to time!—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, as I understand the conduct of experiment stations, if you should write 
now there would never he any inquiry uiaile whether you were a whiti' man or a 
colored man, a fanner or a merchant. Tlioy wonhl s<‘nd the hnlli'tin.—A. That is 
correct. 

Q. 'J'herefore your proposition is that the information does not reach the kind of 
farmers you want it to. Yoft want to suggest that the Uovernraent will do some¬ 
thing that will reach them. Your proposition is that tho Government shall estab¬ 
lish experiment stations on a diherent plan from these, admitting 5 or 0 colored 
youths from each county ainl let thorn observe tbo experiineuts?—A. No, sir; that 
is not exactly the idea—that latter part. I w’onld not have a change made. Now, 
there is one jilace that is something like it; in one or two States there are two 
experiment stations. 

Q. Simply the experiment stations as they are!—A. Y'es. We want them to cause 
incitement and encouragement among the colored people along the lino of farming, 
and it would be, as it were, a sort of inspiration—neadquartors, as it were, for the 
advancement of that class of interests. As a matter of fact, 1 think that when—1 
know a man in our State, as a man, one of the host farmers in the State, a man 
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deeply interested in farming. Hie efforl£ are put forth toward giving the farm 
labor information, and going to the peoplu and hunting them up to go to the ineti- 
tutes, and having iuHtitutes; and there are no institutes amon^ this other clasB. 

Q. Well, do yon think now that the establishment of exp4!nmont stations in ouu- 
noction witli your school would Im of special benefit to colored people f—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it oHpeoially benefit theinf—A. Oh, greatly. 

Q. Hotter than the one now establishud for general services!—A. Decidedly. 

C^. Better than several others establisheil for general services?—A. Yes; in any 
State. 

C^. You think the colored people feol that the experimtnit station is for the benefit 
of the white people?—A. That is the way they feel. 

Q. Is not that part of the fault of e<lucatiou?—A. Of course it is. 

4.^. 'I'iiey could get that information if they trleiif They cjuild improve the situa¬ 
tion?—A. Of course; yet I think it would bo improper. Onr schools are separate. 
We Ita.VO separate scliools. 1 happen to bo at tiie head of a school that is for colored 
people, and there is another sohool, that branch is I'or wliite ])oople. It is a separate 
thing right down. 

Do yon think it would bo better to have duplicate stations for the white ))eople 
and dnphc.ate stations for the colored people! That is, more than one for each!—A. 
One for each would be sufficient. 

One for eaoli would h<^ sufficient?—A. Of course 1 do not mean, gon|lemeii, and 
perhai)H 1 ought not to say that. 1 sim]dy mean what I have already said, and 1 
think titat is about it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You spoke about the sentiment of the colored farmer in 
regard to exj>erimeut stations. Does the average colored farmer know there is sneb 
A thing?-—A, The average colored fanner do(» not know anything about it. 

(By Mr. Ditchman.) Has any attempt betm made to hol<l institutes to which 
the colored people have been invited?—A. Not. thntl know of; I never heard of any. 

Q. Your idea is that if there wore an experiment station manned by colored people 
there would be an attempt to bring in coloretl people?—A. Yes; it would be the 
object of the man who was at the head of that institution to see to it that it was 
done; it would be his buHiuoss to do it. 

t). There are institutes now held in (jeorgia?—A. For white people, yes. 1 think 
the average white farmer in Georgia is as intelligent us the average white farmer 
anywhere, but the colored farmers—there is nothing to it, except those fellow s who 
just come right up aod by main force get hold of some soil and make this impro^ v- 
inont in the manner 1 told you about—that mnle. That is the way they get it 
exactly; yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Don’t the colored people sometimes .attend the farmers’ 
institutes that are now held?—A. I never heard of any. 

Have any been excluded from one?—A. 1 cuuM not say that, but you ought to 
be able to answer that <juestion yourself, if yon will pardon me. 

Q. I am in the same fix yon are—I do not know; 1 never saw one aj>ply.—A. You 
know the premises and you can draw the coij4;luHion. 

C^. The farmers'institutoM before have been very sneoessful. Jt is improving all 
the time; but this is entirely a new phase of the question, us to colored persons 
wanting to attend at all?—A. That is it. They do not know. Ignorance has been 
the thing. I am after removing the ignorance. 

Q. J wondered if anyone ever had thought of wishing to attend and made any 
ottbrt in that direction?—A. Yes, sir. Well, now, that is Just the point. Now, I 
have written andd have letters from—I may say that I think I am on as good terms 
with the white ])eople of Georgia as any other eol(>re<l man, and 1 get just whatever 
information as a rule I write for, and 1 have written on this question to nearly all 
the prominent white men interested in this subject in Georgia, and I have their 
letters, and for 26 years 1 think that J have always stood all right with them, 'fhey 
think that 1 have been at the head of State or city schools during the entire time 1 
have been in Georgia—I have never been out of a position, never have had my 
speech curtailed, as it wore. I have always sabl w'bat 1 thought was right, and 
have had no trouble, so yon see nothing 1 may say would give any indication of the 
fact that I am at all disgruntled, but I am simply getting at the fact, the benefit of 
all the peonle. 

Q. Has tue State of Georgia any other Stntc institution except this one t—A. None 
there for colored people; (piite a number for whites, not any other for colored. 

Q. I was wondering whetlier under the Uiiit.4‘.d States laws and the State laws it 
wonld he possible t(t divide the experinient-Htation fund for two stations, say one at 
this university and one somewhere else?—A. The other thought, if yon will pardon 
me, has reference to the giving of an opportnnity for colored youth to secare scien¬ 
tific agricultural information at the Agricultural Department at Washington- 1 
think, under the law, the Secretary is allowed to take into the national Department 
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corlain iiittn for instruction. Now, H seoiim to me that if that could ho dune—taking 
a few in from the vuiions placog naid fh)in siicli oolorod schools as they might ho 
seh'<-tcdirom'—bringing those men hero and tni-iuing thorn and then sending them hiioK 
to the Smith—making, an it were, a contract with them that thoy shall go hack 
there and devote a certain amount of their time to this class of work in some way— 
it seems tome that farm labor might thus Im improved an<I the conditions greatly 
im})rovcd. 

Q. (By Mr.ToMi’KiNS.) llavoyousuggestw! that to the Secretary of Agriculture f— 
A. No, sir; I have not. I have put it in this t^estimony horc un the thing that 
occurred to nio as lieing something of a remedy for the condition. 

Q. (By Air. Litchman.) Have you any opinion to givo upon tho effect upon the 
negro of a partial disfrauclUHemeitt, his present condition, and his future prus- 
pectsf—A. Well, I have referre*! to that in this way : Of course, individually I thiuk 
it is a great niistako at this laie day, unless it were to act only in the future. A 
qualiticatiou that deprives anybody of the ballot which ho now possesses shoiihl be 
delicately cunsidc.red, hut a quatiiicatiou meant as a liol])—but as n hel{»—L do not 
know ns it do(‘H any barm. I do not see any speeiul good, however, that suoh 
n^striction as contemplated does. 

Do you think it is an objection that the men should be compelled to read and 
write in <jr<lcr to hav»i the right of suffrage?—A. Not at all. 

Du you tiiihk that tlu^ ultiuiate good to the voter in a sense jnstilies a restric¬ 
tion of that kind?—A. 'I’o the voter? 

(By Mr. I’hiujum.) Whifeoi blackf—A. I should think so. 

{By Mr. JjTriiMAN.) it is un<loiil»tedly a benefit to the State that a voter 
Hhoiihl.know the ballot he was voting?—A. Yes; 1 see. no objection to an educational 
qualiiication. 

Q. lias there been any Inliiience upon ]ab(»r itself iiy divorcing it from politics 
and ooiup<dliijg it to i>ay attention exclusively to labor?—A. W(dl, that is a very 
far-roaciiing queNtion. I do not know that 1 can answer that. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. HaRUIS.) Where is your experiment station )(»oatt‘d?—A. (»rif- 
fin, Ga., in the (‘entral jiart of the State. 

Q. Hiw any suggestion ever been made to establish a branch or brain'hcs?—A. No, 
sir; not that J know of. i do not know that there has. 

Would it not bo well to ask that a bi’auch he established at your place, or 
wherever it is thought best?—A. Yes; perhaps that could bedom^—1 have never 
asked. Branches arc (!stabliH]ie<I in other States; saying nothing, of course, about 
color. 

Q. Now, <Io<^s the farmer who rents on shares—is he in auy way handicapped by 
any law in your State in regard to crop liens or anything of that kind ?—A. Well, I 
do not think I know very much about that; no, sir. 

Q. You have not had auy experience?—A. No, sir; have had no experience. 

Q. (By Mr. I’arquiiak.) Your expressions about the experimeut station would 
lead the commission, I think, to conclude that yon would like to have an i^xperi- 
ment station that would be a Hcboolf—A. To be a school? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, not exactly; no, sir. I do not menu to givetbatimpre-Hshm. My 
idea is that nt an experimeut station oxiiemuents are made with l eferemm to various 
classeH of crops, bulletins ore sout out, but an exp<‘riiuout station is open and fret^; 
that anybody is at liberty to go there and watch aud see experiments and find out 
about it. For iustiiDcc, the inaciug of certain kinds of manure or guano upon the 

E lot of ground and planting something upon it. Now, if one could go there and see 
ow that is, getting that information, aud seeing it—see the experiments made, as 
it were, got some information from the director of that experiment station as he is 
able to give, and in that way this man goes away improved, and hu carries thut 
information back. I do not mean it shall be a school. 1 do not mean at all that its 
businesb shall be the mere book instructing of ]>eopl6; it can nut do that; it would 
not be for that purpose. It is simply making experiments aud giving the results, or 
hiiviiig places where experiments are ma<le aud one may go there aud thus see the 
experiments carried out aud get such information as the experiment station is able 
to give him, and curry it back to use on his farm. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) To go back to this experiment station matter. At Griflin 
you can have 150 bulletins that will explain eveiy grade of soil and every appliance 
of cliemistry to production?—A. That is exactly right. 

Q. Now, you have to have an intelligent person thread these bulletins?—A. T at 
is right. 

Q. You have a population that is not intelligent enough to read them?—A. We 
have such a population—a great many of them, that is true, bat then at the same 
time, if you will pardon mo, at the same time we have also many that can read and 
would be interested in snob bulletins and yet it is not merely the bulletin. You can 
go to Washington and get a Imlletin, and there in your own State—the experiment 
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RUtiou, iu lay judgment, at Oriffin to-day is ono of the greatest induceiimuiK ur 
oncourageinentB to the various farmera, and is becoming year by year more so; it is 
doing a great service; now its service is done aiinply one class of people. 

(j. "Well, what is done for the whites is open for the blacksf—A. Well, now, if 
you can make that statomeni 1 will not attempt to controvert it. 

Q. Is not th<i difficnlly the poverty and their lack of intolligeure iu reaching those 
stations among yuur people; that is the argument iu the concretef—A. That they 
ar<- ignorant? 

(.1. That they are ignorant. Now, could not you remedy that through a iiass of 
iuHtitutes instead of expuriment ntatione where you come in contact by comparison 
with all other cultivators—where you have your experiment statum up tliem they 
make addresses and enlaruo on the chemistry of the soils; they talk about d I versifi¬ 
cation of crops and changosof crops, and also give an indication of bookkeeping and 
frugality (»f farming?—A. Tiiat seems to me to be the result. As I look at it, in a largo 
uieasiiro tho thing 1 am striving for is not that the experiment Ktation will directly 
and immediately r<^acli the large masses, bnt that it will reach the most intcIUg(mt;, 
and that tliose instilutos of which yon speak will be this—that shall be. tho n*.sult 
from this thing, rather than with tlie institutes themselves. Tlio institutes do not 
come except th(*re are certain men who arc. inteiested in that business, and being 
iutercisted in that, ibon institutes follow as a consequence. Now, as a matter of 
fact, of course > on take the ex]nTiiueut stations iu any 8tate—1 think it is true in 
ours, that the men who are interested in that.—take tho commissioner oT agriculture 
an<l take tho <lirector of the experiment station, as well as others, but those espe¬ 
cially are the men who are iu chargoof theseatatious. I have soon again and again 
the reports all ov<*r the State—the director going in to interest the people and 
observe—I notice thero was a record of the acreage of cotton, and the director of 
that station has gone almost all over the Static for the pur]>oseof getting such infor¬ 
mation, hut it is to tho white planters—the wlulc farmers—lie goes, anil for the very 
reason you ha\ o just spoken of. Now, the idea is to reach the most advanci’d of the 
negro race, those who have education, and to permit tlmm to go there and sec tho 
exporimeut done, and thus he traiueil for that work. 

Q. (lly Mr. PiiiLLiPS.) I believe you said there were about o()0 students in this 
industrial I'ollogef—A, Vos. 

Q, About how many teachers have you?—A. Wo have only 17. 

Q. Doyoii consider that a sufficient uiimber?—A. No; wu have not enough, but 
wc arc using all the money we have got. 

Q, Well, how many colored people are therein tho State of Georgia?—A. Well, 
800,000—a little more than tlmt. 

Q. How many white people are there in tho State?—A. A little bit more; 1 do not 
reuieuibev the ligures—somothiug over 2,00(»,000 of both races in the Stale, but there 
aro about—tile percentage is something like this—about 40 ti> 51. 

Q, 46 to 54?-A. About 47 to 53. 

cji. Now, youBpoke of the amount of taxes that tho colored iieople ]>ay f—A. Vos. 

Q. What proportion do they i>ay?—A. Oh, very little. 

0. And yet you state they jiaid 14,000,000 one year?—A. That they t>wu 14,(.>00,000 
of property. 

c). And tho aiuonnt of tax?—A. Tbo amount of tax I did not state. 1 simply men¬ 
tioned ono section—a gronji of counties iu which tliey pay more taxes than they seem 
to got boueHt of either for ])urposus of education or police ]>rotoction. As to the 
State, of course, taking iu tho cities aud all that, tiieir payment of tuxes is a more 
bagatelle. 

Now, you 8]>oke also oi'tbc wiro-gruss section?—A. Yos. 

(<i. Is that peculiar to tho State of Georgia or docs that grass grow iu other States 
along that lino?—A. I do not know. I know it is in Georgia anil grows only in that 
section of Georgia. 

Q. We would, infer that tbo soil was gooil whore this wire grass grows?—A. It 
is; yes. 

C^. Is tho wire grass utilizodf Do they use it for pasturot—A. No; really it has 
hocn useless, so to speak, until lately. It has not boon used very much. Some peo- 
pie use it for making baskets and some for mattrossos and such things as that, hut 
not for hay. 'Phe hay grass is another class of grass. 

Q. Will that soil produce hay?—A. Oh, yes; oh, yes. 

Q. Produce good pasturage?—A. Yes; and as I gave an account of the live stock. 

Q. After tho other is turned down?—A. Oh, yes; oh, yes. 

(J. Produce good pasturage?—A. Yes; and as I gave an account of the live stock 
there, it is very tine, aud the live stock among the white people has Increased very 
largely, indeed, and somewhat among tbo colored people. 

Q. Where the colored population is quite dense, h there a tendency for the white 
population to got back from it, or decrease or what is it '/—A. I nmleratand from 
the ligures 1 gave you a while ago—I do not know, but iu that region in 1870 thero 
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were more white people than colored people, and in 1890 there were more colored 
people than white comparatively. As to 1900, I do not know. 'I’ho increase for the 
entire section oi’ both nicos has been 36 per cent. Now, whether the iiK-rease of the 
colored people is jjreater than that of the whites, I do not know, but that seems to 
be a fact, although I do not know it to be a fact. 

Q. The colored people iucreaKe more rapidly where they predominate?— A. It 
seems so, J wonkl not state it as a fact, bat it seems to be a^act just in that inir- 
ticnlar section, anyhow. 

i). (By Mr. Kennedy.) I want to siak a qnestioii or two about the disfrajicliise- 
ment of the colored men in some of the Southern States and its effect if they aro 
diB(inalified, and it will be necessary for them to hjivo an cidncatioual qualification 
before they will sceure the ballot. Will that, in yonr opinion, be a good thing for 
the ('(dored race, in that it will stimulate them to acquire this necessary knowl¬ 
edge?—A. 1 think it will; yes. I think it will, although in onr State there has 
l)eeu passed no disfranchising enae.tmout, and I am rather proud of the fact that the 
State has not done so; but yet I am under tlie impression that a (qualified ballot will 
stiinnlate the ac(]aireincut of tbe necessary knowledge. 

(J. That that will bo the affect?—A. That that will be the effect; yes, 

Q. Aro there larg(\ numbers of colored people in Georgia wko tako no interest in 
politics and do not vot<* iiud«‘r preser-t conditions?—A. Oh, yes; very few colored 
people take any interest in politics. 

Is it probable tliat if they wore disfraiicbisod—if they should hav»^ to qualify 
themselves ill an educational way—that they wonld tako more interest?—A. Well, 
the ixiiielit that I have in min<l—the only thing—tbe fact that they are forced to 
(pialify themselves Ixdbre tliey can vote may be to arouse them to voti^; but the 
colored people, boeaUMO of certtiiu conditions, have very largely tiome to the coji- 
elusion, except in cities, that itisiionc, of their business anyhow; they do not bother 
■with if; they lot tlie thing go. Well, F do not know. Of course some ignorant jm'o- 
plo- Borne demagogue, eomos along, ,\ou know, and the first thing you know arouses 
all tliat class lo some sjiasmodic thing So the ex])octation is that they will get 
roused, if they could be aroused to vote by tins restrietion, tb(*y would at the same 
time bo (jualifiod and be better jiropared to vote upon th© issm^s that are presented, 
understanding them better than they can now ]>oBBibly understand them. I do not 
know how that would be, but still that is Just an idea of mine; 1 am not sure. 1 am 
sure, though, that nu educational qualification ■would be the best thing. 

Q. (By Air l’'AiuBinAK.) 1 would Ilk© to ask you (you mentioned in your pajjor 
several drawbacks there to the advaDceiiient of the I'olored man), have you had 
experience enough and observed ouongb to know what 1 lie social habit of the colored 
race was so far as teinjieraaneo was concerned?—A. Was before the war? 

No; any time, now or before?— A. Ab to tbo social habits? 

Q. Yes, 118 to tornperanco.—A. As to drink habits? 

Q. As to teruperanee haliits alone. Yon havo mentioned various drawbacks, now 
lot us get at it practb'.ally.—A. Now, 1 ameatistied of course that they drink too much 
whisky; I am satisfied of that. 

Q. How much of their substance do yon thiuk they consume in liquor?—A Well, 
l)oor ]»eoi)le., as you know, consume more if they can get at it, than any other class of 
people. That is what they do, and of course these people ani imor and without 
ambition; and very often, l>ocauHe of thoir poverty, 1 think they do consume (piite 
ail amount of thoir suhstanec. I would not give you any i>erceutago, but I know 
that they do, because, of oourse, I am working among them. 

Do you not really think that that is the most serious drawback that you have 
with thoicolored race in the South?—A. No; 1 do not. 

Q. ] mean in their acquiring property or improving their position?—A. I think it 
is the result; it is not the cause. I think the other thing is the first, and I thiuk if 
you remove the first thing that it would greatly relievo this matter of drinking. Gf 
course, the disease and doath in various districts show that we die very rapidly 
from various diseases, from consiimption and pneumonia; but the consumption an<l 
l>ncainonia are brought about by tbe very thing I have just meutiouod. Jt is igno¬ 
rance; lack of get-up. It is a hard thing to better ones condition, I tell you, when 
you are on the bottom. It is a hard thing to rise to a higher standard of living, 
which brings a higher life—a hard thing. 

Is there any attempt made in the Bouth through your churches or otherwise to 
suppress this intemperance?—A. Yes; onr preachers preach against it and our 
teachers 'teach against it. 

Q. Have you any societies?—A. Oli, yes; any number of them. I belong to a 
Buoiety that 1 joined when I was 13 years old, and 1 have been a member of it over 
since—a temperauoo society. 

Q, Have you noticed whether the rising generation are subject as much as the 
piwsing geperation—the young peoplef—A. The old generation, you know, conld 
not got at it as well. 1 remember my uncle used to bring his jug home Saturday 
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night, and now and thou they used to get hold of the jug; h«t, t>f coartte, they can 
get at it now—a few dimftB, you know, and that ie all. 'I'hey spend their money to 
get a iirink, and that is the way around town. 

(Uy Mr. JhiiLLil'H.) Now, ProfesHoi*, you said some time ago in your testimony 
that you thought it w’ould ho vory advantageous and very henoHcial, in fact, if there 
■wore an appropriation made by the Government for educati<uml purposes in the 
8outh.—A. Yes. 

Q. You believe that to he a fact!—A. 1 certainly do; yes. 

Q. Well, us a j'SKH’i, have you made any efiort along that line!—A. Yob. 

Q. To get such an appropriation and bring iiidueuco to boar on your Congrcssinen 
or on the llnitc.d Stati'S Senate or the peopled—A. Yes; w’o have. Not lately, but 
some time ago there was quite an ofl’ort made. There wore meetings held, iiml utten- 
tion was called to it. In fa<’t, we did get some of the Uepreseutativos to take au 
interest in it, eH])eciaily when the edueatioual bill was before Congress. 

Q. That was the Blair hilH—A. The Blair bill. Wln^ntho IBair bill was before 
tiongTcas both times wo liold meetings, and 1 rememborthat the gentleman, who was 
afterwards Senator Walsh, of our State—1 got liim to go and make a sjieech, unci he 
did make' a siieccli, and I think really that our logislatuxe joined in with the senti¬ 
ment. lam not surc^ but that they also expressed t<»(k»ngre8s thoir approval of 
Buch a movement. 

Q. And you would rcioommeml thatf—A. Yes; 1 certainly would. 

Q. Have ycui any otlnu* remedial legislation to suggest to this enmuJission for the 
benc'tit oi'the colorcMl racef—A. I do not see. if they can got the means for educa¬ 
tion—it floems to mo Irhat is all they need, and it is all anybody needh—if they can 
got a chance, the .State is not able to give it to you. 

In your paper >ouHuid if tbo Government had given the colored people >10 
acres of laud instead of tlie hallot it would have been more benelieialf—A. Yes. 

Now, w'ould that have been possible at thattimef Would the Oovermnent 
have had the land to dispose off—A. Yes. 

(^. Would it have been a possibility f—A. 1 think it would havobeen a possibility, 
but whether it would have boon in our State or not J do not know. Of coarse, the 
(Toverntuent hue an Immense amount of land. 

Q, Not in your Statef—A. No; not in our State. We have no public land in our 
State. But the (iovermuent has in other States; it has in Alabama, in Mississip)>i, 
in ]./oai8iuna, and in Arkausas; and in c|uite a number of States it has public laud, 
Now, Giat, of course'., was a mere Btatemeiit along this line that I made at that time. 

Would it not be jiossildo now for the (lovormneiit to give that land?—‘A. No: 
not at all. At that time it seems to me that they were more in need of being tieci 
to the soil in some soi t of way than thc^y wore of getting the ballot. 

Q. Then the two icoommendations you would make would be for additioual 
experiment stations aud for educationf—A. Three. 

().. Three?—A. Three, One of them would he for tbe duplication of experiment 
stations; the next would be national aid to education; but the moBt practical, it 
seems to me, would he that the Secretary of Agriculture should he willing to select 
some colored youths, 5 orO c.olored youths, from the various States, as he is <loing 
now, and have them get tlie training that they can get there so that they might go 
back to tlic South liud engag»» in that class of work themselvi's. 

Q. Have you anything to add, Professor, to your testimony that we have not cov¬ 
ered, that you think would be of importance to the commissionf—A. No; I do not 
recall anything. 

('restiinouy closed.) 


WAsinN<n“(>N, ]). C., •fttnf. 14f 1901. 

TEBIIMOHY OF PBOF. ISAAC P. E0BEKT8, 

l)ireal<ir of the Colleye of J(/rieuUme in Cornell Univereity, Itliaoa, A’. T. 

The commission met at a. iii., Vloo-Chairman Phiilips presiding. At that 

time Prof, isaaci’. Roberts, of Ithaca, N. Y., appeared as a -witness, and, being duly 
sworn, testified ns follows: 

(.). (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Please state your name, yonr ^drees, and yonf profes¬ 
sion or oconpation.—A. Isaac P. Kobertoj Ithaca, N. Y. j director of the College of 
Agriculture aud dean of the faculty of agriculture in Cornell University. 

Q. How long have you occupied that position?— A. The latter position, dean ol 
the faculty, since 1S74; the directorship since about 1880. 

Q. What was yonr occupation previous to your present occupation t—A. I was 
professor of agriculture in the Iowa Agricultural College at Ames for nearly 4 years. 
Previous to that I followed farming. 
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Q. The commiBBion would like to hear, iu the drst place^ how tho land scrip donated 
bo New Ifork State was sold or disposed off—^A. Aoont 990,000 acres of land scrip 
were given to the State of Now York, bat New York could not own laud in another 
^tate, and there being no public lands in this State Mr. Ezra Cornell agreed to pur- 
3 liaso all of the scrip at 60 cents an acre, to pay 30 cents an acre cash to the State, 
bo locate tho lands, to pay taxes, manage them, and when the lands wore sold to pay 
nto the State treasury 30 cents an acre more. He also agreed to pay into tho uni¬ 
versity treasury all profits from the sale of these lands, which profits amount to 
noro thau $4,000,000, with 140.000 acres of laud yet to he sold. Ho also agreed to 
5 ive jin endowment of $500,000 provided tho State would give the entire land grant 
K) one institution instead of dividing it, and to nmko a further gift of a farm of 
noro than ilOO acres if they would locate such institution at Ithaca, N. Y. Mr. Cor- 
lell located these lands largely in the pine districts of the Western States, and in 
.874 he deeded all the lands toComeHUnivorsity. There has been realized on these 
ands 11 ]) to August, 1900, $4,292,628 over and above all expenses of carrying, and 
vftor payinont into the State treasury of tho 60 cents an aore for tho scrip. In addi- 
iion to the Ezra Cornell endowment fund, other wealthy men have given liberally 
n eudowinonts and buildings, until at tho present time the university has an income 
iind of nearly $7,000,000, and buildings and equipments valued at more than 
34,000,000. 

Q. 'J'hon tho ontiro university is, in a sense, an outgrowth of tho land grant!—A, 
rho hind grunt and private benefactions. 

Q. You may state, if you ])lease, as fully as you desire, the educational work of 
Cornell University along tho line of agricnltiire.—A. There w'as an attempt made 
jO tea<'li agriculture at Cornell before I wont there—not very snecessful, however, 
loasibly hirgely because there were too few etiidentB to make a college. When I 
vent there there were 3 students entered in tho College of Agriculture, and there 
voro about 3 of us of tho faculty, and it constituted the teaching force, o.wluHive of 
hose who iunglit pure science. Tlje college did not grow rapidly, by reason of i)roJ- 
idice, and by rcioaon of lack of funds to develop it, till about 1882 or 1883. About 
hat time we ondoavured to roach the farmers through fantiers’ institutes. I can 
lot give the exact date, but tlio first one in the State was licld at Cornell University, 
jater tliis resulted iu tho State appointing a commissioner of dairy linsbandry, and 
t v aa soon found that dairy husbandry hiMl to do with all branches of agrienlMire, 
■o tho office was expanded later into that of State cominissioucr of agricnlture. All 
)f the institute work was placed under tho oonimissionor's control. Previous to 
hat I had bad much to do with* tho institutes. The comiiiissionor a])points a 
lircctor wlio selecfM from 10 to 15 experts. This force is divided into 3 or 4 groups. 
3y this method they arc enabled to hold from 300 to 400 institute.'! and to roach 
learly every village and hamlet of tho State some time during the winter. 

Q, Do you encourage local talent in the institute \vork?—A. 1 think tliey always 
ry to get one local sneaker at the place where the institute is lield. Thu corps of 
iistrnctors hi the College of Agriculture helps so far as it is able to do so. 

Q. Have you a State fund that helps to defray the expenses of institute work!— 
V. Yes; there is an nimual appropriation of $10,000 for carrying on this work. 

Q. You may state, if you jAoase, in a general way whether the institute work is 
u a healthy condition aii<l whether it is cousiderod beneficial to tho agriculturists.— 
i. I should say it was in a very healthy condition, and that the farmers a))i)rooiato 
ho work is proven because the demand for the institutes is greater than can be 

Q. What courses in agriculture are given at Cornell f—A. The university provides 
or a 4 years' coarse which loads to tho degree of bachelor of soieuce in agriculture 
B. S. A.). It was found that tbero were comparatively few students who desired 
his long and severe coarse. A special course oil or 2 years was opened to meet the 
rants of those who did not wi.sn to take the full ooiirse, Tho student can enter 
ipon this course without a formal examination. The director decides from docu- 
uents filed with him whether tho student is fitted for the course and can pursue the 
vork profitably, lie must be 18 years of age, and two-thirds of his work in the ool- 
ego must be directly related to agricaltnre. Ho can stay X or 2 years, not more 
ban 2, os he would by that time exhaust all the purely agricultural snbjeots. 

At the present time there are just about as inany2-yoar, or special students, as 
here are 4-year men. 

Later, we opened a winter course of 11 weeks. About one-half of the stadents 
loot to take dairying, pure and simple. The stfidonts who elect general agriculture 
lay little or no attention to learning the art of manufacturing butter and cheese, 
lut 50 students cun be aooouimodatea in the dairy building. Usnally there are 60 
0 70 applioants for this oourBo. Nearly all of the students iu the winter course are 
armers^Bons. But few girls euter this course. 

Facilities ore also provided for purBuing post graduate work iu agriculture. Our 
iwn stadents and students ihom other colleges come to us to carry on their research 
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work for 1 year or more. When the work Is satiafaetorily performed they are giveii 
the decree of master of science in agrionlture (M. 8. A.). There are 17 stadents in 
the cuUego ut the present time who are taking both their major and minor subjeots 
or their major subject in agricnltnre. This is most gratifying, since it indicates that 
students in agriculture are willing to spend time enough to dt themselves in a supe¬ 
rior manner for teachors, experimenters, and directors of large undertakings. Since 
last Septenibev the College of Agriculture has placed 56 of its students in lucrative 
and honorable positions, which indicates that there is a demand for trained men. 

(j. (Jiy Mr. Fauquhau.) You say you divide into 2 groups, general agriculture and 
dairying?—A. Yoh; in the winter school of 11 weeks. 

(^. Now, in teaching either the general agriculture or the dairying, is it optional 
for your studonis to go into, for instance, geology classes, or botany, or chemistry, 
or other general work there? Are they really attendants at this as well as in your 
owu college, or do yon teach those subjects in relation to ajpficnlture?—A. No; there 
are s;M‘eiai classes formed for the winter-course students m chemistry, entomology, 
veterinary .scioime, and kindred subjects. Tlie principal part of the work, however, 
is given by the college of agriculture. No tuition is charged for any of the courses 
in the college of agriculture. The wiuter-cuurae students are required to take at 
least two-thirds of their work in subjects related directly to agriculture. 

Q. I’racticjilly, then, the studeut's whole time is in the college of agriculture?— A. 
Yes. 

Q. In your curricnlum wide euoiigh in scientific agrionlture to takesii everything 
that tlie finest schools of that character do?—A. Yes; the 4-year conrse is. The 
roqnirementH for entrance to the College of Agriculture are jnst as high and just as 
severe as those for the Colh*go of Arts and Sciences; 2 yoare of French, 2 of German 
and the higher mathematics are required for entrance. The work of the first and 
second years is designed to give a liberal education; that of the third and fourth 
years is <levutod to the prut'tical applicatiuu of the sciences and knowledge to agri¬ 
cultural pursuits. 

I may may make it broa<ler. In the last years of the 4-year course the effort is 
made to fit the stiidontfor practical life, especially along the lines of rural pursuits, 
and in all tlie aim is to give Ubtral and praotioal ednoaiion to the indutttrial vUmseif 
in the varioKH and profeiisiani of life. 

(by Mr. A. L. Hauuis.) What ]^r cent of your graduates return to the farm 
and cngag<» in practical farming?—A. Of 394 former etudents and graduates heard 
from recently, 67 per cent; oftTie graduatits alone, 85 per cent; of the winter-course 
students, 95 per cent; of the special students, 66 per cent. We have not been able 
to hear fr<mi all of our graduates. 

Q. (By Mr. Wbst.) Docs that include those engaged in teaching?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Fari^uhah.) H.ave you any statistical information us to the number 
of your graduates?—A. From 1868 to 1900 there were 114 postgraduates, 123 grad¬ 
uates, 308 special students, 5‘U winter-course stmlents, and 200 summer-course 
students in nature study. During the last yoar, 1900-1901, there have been 17 pest 
graduates, 49 regular-course students, 14 of whom will graduate at this commence¬ 
ment; 50 specials, and 95 winter-course students. 

The work of the college is divided into three rather distiui't lines—one is teaching 
at tho university; the second is experimouting and investigating both ut the unP 
versity and among tho farmers of tho StJtte; and the third is university extension in 
agriculture, this being an effort to promote agricultural knowledge throughout the 
State, especially among the industrial classes. 

(By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Floase describe your experiment-station work.—A. 
Under tho Federal law we received $15,000 f<ir currying on investigations. Some 
5 years since the State uppropriatetl $1,500 of this to the iState e.Kperiraent station, 
located at Geneva. Tho $13,500 is usod to conduct investigations at the university, 
to publish bulletins, and to furnish 6!epert8, when called upon, throughout the State 
to investigate any sorlous outbreak of iusect pests or diseases of animals or plants. 
About 12 bulletins are published yearly, together with an annual report. 

Q. Are they distributed free?—A. Yoh; we have tho franking privilege, the same 
as other experiment stations. Our mailing list run's from 20,000 to 30,000. 

Q. How is your mailing list made up?—A. By request for bulletins from the farm¬ 
ers. About onco a year we slip cards into the bnlletins aud ask that they be 
returned in order that we may determine whether the parties receiving the bulle- 
Ins are interested enough in them to open the publioation, at leaet, which. If they 
do, they will find tho card. In this way wo out off the careless and the laggards 
and eliminate from our mailing list those who are not interested enongh iuoarpub- 
lioatiuns to read them. If the cards are never returned the name is dropped 
the mailing list. 

Q. Do these bulletins coTtr the questions of investigations of all branches of 
agriculture?-A. Yes. Formerly the investigations were largely conducted along 
general agricultural lines. Since receiving the State appropriation we have paid 
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mncli attention to liortloniture and the diseases of plants, and to dairy hnsbandry. 
Hortionltnxe and dairy hnsbandry are the 2 leading agricnltnral indnstries In the 
State. 

Q. Do yon investigate the removal of insect pests and other causes of detriment 
to the farmor f—A. Yes; the work of invMtigation is divided into the bnroans of gen¬ 
eral agriculture, horticulture, dairy hnsbandt)', entomology, and chemistry. At tbo 
head of each of these bureaus is a ])rofeS8or to manage it under the director. Koch 
bureau has a man available to scud to the relief of the farmer. If, for instance, there 
is an outbreak of auy noxious Insect, witbin 12 hours a man is started to the place 
where the trouble occurs, to make an investigation. $o in like manner with horti¬ 
culture. Plants are affected; a man is sent immediately to investigate the trouble. 
In addition to all this, the director's o/Qce is a sort of clearing bureau, where all 
sorts of questions come. These are all answered, amonnting in some instances to 
100 per day. The questions arc sorted and distribnted to the various t)ureau8. Often 
a short letter and a bulletin will suffice, a similar case having been investigated 
before, but the questioner has not seen the bulletin. 'Hns gives a general idea of 
the way the work is carried on. 

Q. Do you experiment upon different kinds of seeds, do])thB of planting, and cul¬ 
tivation?—A. Not much with different kinds of seed, becanso whether varieties do 
well or ill depends largely upon locality. ExperimentH at the iinivorsif-y with 
varieties are not extensive. Our experiments in cultivation and tillage are numer¬ 
ous. Wo .Tre trying to induce tbo farmers toexporiinent for themselves—helping 
him to help himsfdf. In liKX) there were enrolled llfi) experimenters with sugar 
beets, field be.ans, potatoes, and fertilizers. Some of these wert^ men who became 
interested in growing beois l)ecause of the erection of sugar-beet factories at Bing¬ 
hamton and Lyons. Before the factories were completed we were in the field try¬ 
ing to help the farmer master this new industry. The teachers travel largely on 
bicycles from larm to farm. Each experimenter may have 5 or more pl.its with dif¬ 
ferent varieties or with different tillage or diflOTent kinds of fertilizers. W« send 
out to these experimeuters small quantities of fertilizers; for instance, a sack of 
dissolved rock, one of muriate of x^otasb, and one of snlphato of ammonia. Each 
sack may (toiitaiu from 1.5 to 30 pounds. The farmer now begins to experiment by 
putting these various fertilizers on measured areas in different combinations in order 
to determine whether the soil is deficient in one, two, or all of these plant foods. 
We send a field agent, so far as possible, t’O see that the work is })ro})erly done. 

Q. Is there such a thing as determining the amount of plant food in the soil in 
the laboratory f—A. Yes; you con very easily detennine the amount of plant food, 
but no method h.‘iH been discovered by whion tb© chemist can toll what proportion 
of the plant food is available, since availability depends on several factors, such as 
heat and moisture, and many others. 

Field experiments, then, are better than laboratory in that rospeotf— A. They 
should go on simultaneously. For instance, the chnnii>t liuds a soil that is rich In 
potash, 'i'he farmer applies potash and finds that it improves his crop. We now 
know that the potash is not readily available. The (jnestiou now naturally ariHcs 
whether it is best to apply more potash or try to energize the lazy potash whicli is 
in the soil by the application of gypsum, for instance, or by iucreu.sed and superior 
tillage; so we in like manner test the various plant foods in both soil and labora¬ 
tory, and we also try to discover what varieties of plants will feetl upon tough 
plant food and what ones reijnire their food prepared so that it will be in an easuy 
available form. 

Q. Is it possible in oroppiug to remove plaut food from the soil so that it will not 
produce, while a> soil of similar character in the same neighborhood will produce 
quite a crop!—A. Yes: and not only that, it is possible to so till laud as to lock up 
the plant food; and while the farmer has not robbed the land of its plant food, by 
injudicious tillage and for lack of tillage the ]>laut food has become tough—more or 
less unavailable. 

Q. If all the plant food in the soil were available, iii a short time what would be 
tbo result?—A. Oh, a desert-. Nature is very conservative. If there is not a plant 
to use the food when it is available, nature looks it up in most cases, and saves it for 
the man who has more sense than to leave the land bare—that is, uncovered with 
crops for any considerable time. In the case of nitrogen, that does not always bold 
true. 

Q. Then, it is not absolutely necessary for a farmer, in order to determine the plant 
food in the soil, to have it nnalyze<l in the laboratory, but by experiment he can 
become acquainted with the plant food that each plant requires, and he can soon 
tell whicli plant food is adapted to itt—A. The plant, to an intelUgeut man, always 
tells him more than the chemist can, but none the less we can not do without the 
chemist, as ho mav solve many questions which the farmer can not, and assist in 
solving those whion require both the farmer and the chemist. 
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Q. You know tke material you have in hand and you can give it in tlie order that 
yon think will present it in the most iuteHigent and practical way t— A. The work 
of investigation and experimenting may all lie sninined up hrieliy hy saying that 
while we are experimenting at the nniversity we are also doing our utmost to got 
the farmer to investigate for himself. We have emplasixed the better tillage of the 
land perhaps more than any other one subject, and we are pleased to note most 
marked beiiefleial efleets resulting from these experinicuts and from ^e emphasis 
which we lay upon the subject in our ]tuhlic 2 itions. In fact, we have been ])reuch- 
ing the gospel of “ hot plowshares.” 

Perhaps 1 have gone into snflicient details ontlinliig our exiierintental work, and 1 
will now pro(5oed to the university oxtonsmn work in agriculture. Some 8 years 
ago the people in the western ])art of the State, where they are much interested iu 
fruit growdug, asked for a speaker to eomoto their aid. We sent a lecturer who 
gave such good satisfiiction that they asked for other speakers. But it was found 
that the instructors at the college could not meet the demand made upon them and 
carry on their own work Jit the university. To do this work, more men and money 
were needed. The farmers of this locality secured an appro]>riatiou of $8,000 for 
the purpose of carrying on investigations iu horticulture in the westiu-n part of the 
State. The next year they snceeiMlcd iu having the appropriiitiun doulded and the 
territory and work enlarged. The following year they succeeded in having the law 
changed so that the $2.d,()()fl whicli they secured could Im nseil “for the pronn>tion of 
agriculture throughout the State.” Before, the work liail all boon done hi horticul¬ 
ture. During the last 2 years the farmers have secnnMl an annual State jqipro- 
priation of ^^5,000 ‘*for the promotion of ogricnllural knowledge throughout the 
State,” 

Q. There is a disposition on the paii; of your legislature to meet the needs of the 
farmers by approprijitions?—A. Yes; I think so. We started out in the early years 
hy holding scIiooIh of agriculture and horticulture on tlie (arms or at the little ham¬ 
lets in the fanning districts. By this means wo found we were not reaching any 
large number, and the idea was conceived of teaching the teachers of the public 
schools. Wc sent lecturers to the te 2 MdieTs’institutes who got pliic.es on the pro¬ 
gramme iroiu (lay to day. The work wjis not altogctlior satiHljictory at tirst In'causo 
of the time limit. Abont this time we commenced to send out Utoraturc—h^atlets 
of construction, nature-study leaflets, and similar ^Miblications. Still later a sum¬ 
mer school of ii weeks for teachers w.as organized at the iiniversity. The subjects 
taught wore nature study in insect life, in plant life, and on the fiirnu Thtssumnicr 
school was continued for 2 years and IijmI a total attendance of 200 jnipils. Theso 
teachers who came to us were largely from the cities, and while the, summer school 
was ominontly successful wo Iwlieved we were not reaching the farmer and his (diil- 
dron as dii'ectly us wo should. Tlx^ s(‘hool was discontinued and ienllets aud other 
imblications were substituted, iu a moOHuro, for it. 

It was soon found that the puhlicatioiiH must ho quite varied to meet the wants of 
our varied coustituonts. A farmers’ reading courae was establisluid in 1898. Dnrijig 
that year 8,.^03 fanncrM Joined the course; in 189tl, 9,22t), aixl in 1900,4,7(X), nmking 
a total of 22,402. We also Inivo organized fanners' reading clubs, which ar<i com¬ 
posed of 10 to 12 young farmers, usually luoeting iu the evening or afUirnoou at the 
rosideiK'c of some club member. The■r(^ are 48 of those clubs, with a total membur- 
ship of about 1,0(K1. The farmers’ wives called our attention to the fact that there 
wore no publications adapted 1o their w'ants. To meet this demand a faniuirs wives* 
reading course wjis organized, which has a moinbowhip of 1,747. Tliis eonrse has 
been organized but 1 y<iar. The school teachers made a similar re<jne8t, i'or ludp 
along the line of nature study. Leaflet No. 1 ami others have been issued to meet 
this demand. There are 11,500 teachers receiving t(‘acliBrs’ leaflets from time to 
tiimi. This copy of leaflet No. 1 will give a fair idea of the kind of literature which 
is being furnished t<) fhe ^eaohors: 

TkACIIK.HS’ IjKAFLKTS on Natoki? ST(1I>Y, 

ITtsacherH* leaflets for ubc in the public whools, prei>arcfl by the of jurrienlture, C!ornell 

University, Ithiu-a, N.Y. Issued under chapter 1Z8 of the laws ot ]S97. Eiifbtij edition. Issued 

under ebapter (i7. laws of 189S. No. 1. April 10, IfttW.] 

[Notk.— These leaflets arc intended for the teacher, not for the sciiolnrs. It is their purpose to 
suggest the method which a teacher may pursue in instructing children at odd times In nature study. 
The teacher should show the children the objects themselvtJs—should plant the seeds, raise the plauls, 
collect the Insects, etc.; or. better, he should interest the children to collect the <»biccts. Advanced 
pupils, however, may be given the leaflets and asked to perform, the experiments or make the observa¬ 
tions which are suggest^. The sciiolars themselves should l>o taught to do the wftrk and to arrive at 
independent conclusions. Teachers who desire to inform themselvos more fully upon the motives of 
this nature-study teaching should write for a copy of Bulletin 122 of liie Coruoll Experiment Station, 
Ithaca, N.y.] 
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now A SQTTASH 1‘LANT GKT8 OUT OF THK 8KKD.—UY L. 11. BAILKY. 

If one wore to plant fleedB of u Hubbard or Boston Marrow squash in loose, warm 
earth in a pan or box, and were then to leave the parcel for a week or 10 days, ho 
would find, upon his return, a colony of plants like that shown in lig. 1. If he 
had not nlauted the seeds himsell' or had not seen such plants before, ho would not 
believe that th<5se curious plants would overgrow into S((nash vinos, so different arn 
they from the vines which we know in the garden. This, itself, is a most curious 
fa<'t—this wonderful difference between the lii*st and the later stages of all plants, 
and it is only because we know it so well that we do not wonder at it. 

It may happen, however—as it did in a pan of seed which I sowed a few days ago— 
that one or two of the plants may look like that shown in fig. 2. Hero the seed 
Booms to have cornu up on top of the plant, and one is reminded of the curious way 



l. hquHsii jihmt 2. Squash plant which lioshroiufht 

ii \vc<'k old. Uu‘«*wl eoatsoiitof thcKnmnd. 

in which beans come nj) on the stalk of the young plant. If wo wove to study the 
matter, however—as w e may do at, a future time—we should find a groat difference 
in the ways in which the stjuashes and the beans raise their seeds out of the ground. 
It is not our jmrposc to compare the souash aj<d the bean at this time, but wo are 
curious to know' wiiy one of these squasii plants brings its seed up out of the ground 



H. (tcnniimtion just 


wbllo all the others do not. In order to find out why it is, w'o must ask the plant, 
and this asking is what w'o call an experiment. We may first pull up the two plants. 
The first one (fig. 1) will be scon to nave the seed coats still attached to the very 
lowest part of the stalk below the soil, but the other plant Las no seed at that point. 
We win now plaut more seeds, a dozen or more of them, so that w'o shall have 



4. The root aud peff. 


enough to examine two or three tim^ a day for several days. A day or two after 
the seeds are planted, we shall find a little point or rootdike portion breaking out 
of the slmrp end of tlio seed, as shown in fig. 3. A day later this rout portion has 
grow n to he as long os the seed itself (fig. 4), and it has turned directly downwards 
into the soil. But there is another most curious thing about this germinating seed. 
Just where the root is breaking out of the seed (shown at a In fig. 4), there is a little 
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pe^ or projection. In fig. 5, about a <la; later, the root has grown still longer, and 
this peg seems to be fordng the seed apart. In fig. (1, however, it will be seen that 
the soea is really being forced apart bv the stem or stalk above the peg, for tbis'^tem 
is now growing longer. The lower lobe of the seed has attached to the peg (seen at 
a, fig. 6), and the seed leaves are trying to back ont of the seed. Fig. 7 shows the 
seen still a day later. The root has now produced many branches and has thor¬ 
oughly established itself in the soil. The top is also growing rapidly and is still 



'I'hlrd (lay df rnot 
(jrowtn. 



backing out of the seed, and the seed coats are still firmly held by the obstinate i>eg. 

While wc have been seeing all these curious things in the seeds whi»‘h we ha\e 
dug up, the plautlets which we Iiave not disturbed have Imjcu coming through the 
soil. If we were to see the plant in fig. 7 as it was “coming up” it would look like 
iig. 8. It is tugging away trying to get its bead out of the bonnet whieb is pegged 
down underneath the soil, and it has “got its bock up” in the operation. In fig. 9 
it has escaped froru its trap aud it is laughing and growing in delight. It must now 
straighten itself up, as it is doing in fig. 10, and it is soon standing proud and 



straight, as in fig. 1. Wo now see that the reason why the seed came up on the 
plant In fig. 2 is because in some way the peg did not hold the seed coats down (see 
fig. 13), aud the expanding leaves are pinched together, and they must get them- 
sdves loose as best they cau. 

There is another thing about this ounous stinash plant which we must not fail to 
notice, and this is the fact that these first, two leaves of the plantlet came ont of the 
seed aud did not grow out of the plant itself. We must notioe, too, that these 
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leaves are much smaller when they are first drawn out of the seed than they are 
when the plantlet has straightened itself up. That is, these loaves iucrease very 
much in size after they reach the light and air. The roots of the plantlet arc now 
established in the soil and are taking in food, which einibles the jdaut to grow. The 
next leaves which appear will he very difl'ereut from these first or setnl leaves. 

These later ones are called the true leaves. They grow right out of the little 



plant itself. Fig. 11 shows these, true loaves as th(‘y appear on a young (Irooknoek 
squash plant, and the ]»Iant now begins to look much like a B»piasb vino. 

We arc now curious to know how the stem grows when it hacks out of the seeds 
and pulls the little seed leaves with it, an«l h<iw the root grows dowuw'urd into the 
soil. Now, let us pull up another B04*d when it has sent a singh^ root about 2 inches 
do(.q» into tho earth. Wo will wash It very carefully and lay it ujion a piece of 
teller. 'Pheii wo will lay a ruler alongside of it and make an ink mark one-quarter 
of ail inch from tho tip, and two or three other marks at equal distances abovo (tig. 
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Now, let UH make a Himilar experiment with the stem or stalk. We will mark a 
youu^ stem, as at A in tig. U; but the next day we shall lind that these marks are 
further apart than when we made them (H, tig. 14). The marks have all raised 
themselves above the ground as the plant has grown. The stem, therefore, lias 
grown betwt^en tho joints rather than from the tip. The stem usually grows most 
rapidly, ut any given time, at the upper or younger portion of the joint (or inter- 
node), and the joint soon reaches the limit of its growth and becomes stationary, 
and a new one grows out above it. 

Notk. —Common ink wMll not answer for this purpose because it ‘^runs” when the 
root is w'el, but indelible ink, used for marking linen or for drawing, should be used. 
It should also bo said that tho root of the cominoa pumpkin and of the summer bush 
squashes is loo hbrons and branchy for this test. It should be stated, also, that the 
root does not grow at it>s very tip, luit chiefly in a narrow zone just hack of the tip; 
but the determination of this point is rather too dtfliciilt for the beginner, and, more¬ 
over, it is foreign to tln^ purpose of this tract. 

Natural science consistH in two things, seeing what you look at and drawing proi>er 
conclusions from what you see. 

To the 'J’eacheu: 

This is tho first of a propos6<l series of leaflets designed to snggi'St methods of pre¬ 
senting nature study upon common-place subjects. This is a new iit'h^of eflort for 
tho college of agriculture, and wo therefore look upon the methods as largely 
experimental. We arc eudoavoring to determine the; best way of intcTesting cliil- 
dreu in country life. You can give im many suggestions, and we should like a free 
expression of your opinions and exporiences. It should be borne in mind that the 
object of tbeso lessons is not to im]mrt direct an<l speeitic information, but to train 
the child in the powers of si^eing and inquiring. The teacher shonhl kec]) the attiui- 
tiou of the pupil closely hxed njion the genniiiating seed (when the subject of this 
leaflet is under review), asking him to describe everything which he sees. Keipiirc 
that tho pupil sees all that is spocifled in this leaflet, and endeavor to lead him on 
to sec tilings which are not here described. Once the iiujuiry is started, you will, 
no doubt, be able tu cuudnet other similar experiments from time to time. If ()ues- 
tions come up which you can not answer, write them to ns and wo may be able to 
liel]) you. 

\Ve suggest that you ask your pupils to writ^i short compositions upon those les¬ 
sons and to make sketches of the observatious, and that you send ns some of thes<‘. 
from time to time in order tiiat we may loam how the experiment is working. We 
do not <'are for the best essays alone, but simply the average. The suggestions 
which we obtain from teachers will aid us greatly in the preparation of future 
leaflets. 

Tho WiTNKSB. This class of leaflets is designed to hel]) tlie teacher in intevesting 
the pupils in tho study of natural objects. ^ far as possible the plants or animals 
investigated have some connection with practical agriculture, but tho main object 
is to arouse interest in tho rural ilistricts, that tho cnihlreu may know and apiircci- 
ate the beauties and wonders of plants and animals met with on the farm. None the 
less, do we try tu reach through these leaflets tlio obildron of the cities. A single 
case may bo cited for illustration: A teacher of New York City writes me, “ We 
have no laud: wo can not reach tho country, and bow can I make use of the leaflets f 
I see the uoeu of getting the children inteToste<l,but how am I to do it?'' Later she 
writes: I told the children to bring cigar l>oxos to the school. They wei'e too large 
to flt on the desks. X then set them to work to cut them down. This gave them 
something to do. I tb ii sent to tho ci/uutry and got some sacks of rich earth and 
had tho cuildreu fill tho boxes aud plant various seeds which I furuished. This wms 
in midwinter. My schoolroom is one solid garden of squash and corn and bean 
plants. Each child has a garden n]Km its de^. Before this it was almost impoHsi- 
blotoget the children m the room and get them settled after lunch, They now 
take 15 minutes for lunch, then assemble in groups during the balance of the noon 
hour aud study these plante. It has transformed my whole school and has worked 
a miracle.” 

Q. Do they study natnro in this way from the time the seed goes into tho ground 
until it becomes a mature plantf—A. Yes; stndyitatany stage of growth; even dig 
up the seeds before they conic up to learn how they germinate. 

Q. Do they study the conditions under which the seed must be placed to begin 
with, in order to learn the chemical changes that take place in the seed to feed the 
plantf—A, Yes; they get a little of that, but not much chemistry.. Life and growth 
and change are more apparent to childi'en and better understood than chemical 
changes. What we aim to do is to work withont formal text-books; to teach the 
pupil through personal observation and by means of living teachers. 

Q. Is it not almost a necessity for the successful farmer to know what his plant 
needs and the cdxiditions under which it is growing from tho time he plants the seed 
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until Iio reaps his crops?—A. Yes; bat most farmers are too old to secure this knowl¬ 
edge by studying pure science. They will get what they want to know more cer¬ 
tainly through experimental plats. Thev muet ask ^piestions of the soil through 
the plant and learn to listen carefnlly for the auswer. The thing wo need more 
than anything else in industrial edneation in agriculture is a diuerently trained 
teacher. We shall never transform the rnral population as we would like to until 
the teacher who goes into the school has a knowledge of and is in sympathy with 
plant and animal life as we find it on the farm, in the wood, and in the garden. The 
teacher should lui aide to tell the little child why the strawberry vinos are not fruit¬ 
ful and why the strawberry blooms are not fertilized, lie must be able to helj) the 
cliiltl’s father to raise more and bettor pt>tittoe8, mtist know enough of insect life to 
suggest means of lighting or destroying insect pests. lie must assist the fanner, 
through the child, to work iu harmony with nature’s modes of action, 'fho father 
will try an experiment for the child's sake when he will not lisU'ii to the suggestions 
of the m(»st (Ustinguished professor. We try to utilize this love of the parent for 
the child. In my opinion, the sohool-teaoliei's of New York, at least, should be 
required to pass au examination m the sitnplo fnndamoutal principles and practices 
of agriculture, dairy husbandry, and borticultiiro before receiving their certificates. 
I feel wo shall never fully succeed until we get back to and behind the teachers in 
the country schoolhouses. 

Q. Yon suggest that iu order to get these teachers the examination should embrace 
ajjarfcof the nature study ?—A. Yes, air. 

Q. Have you succeeded in securing that requirement iu New York?—A. No: but 
more and more the authorities who are directing the educational forces of the State 
are (iomiug into sympathy witli our work. 

Q. (Hy Mr. FAmp’HAR.) How does the Hoperintendeut of public instruction stand 
in respect to this question I—A. He assists ns in every way he can. 

(^, Whatimsition do the regentsof the University of the State of New York take?— 
A. They are also very favorable to<mr work, and ask our instructors io go into their 
teaciiers’ iiistitutos. We huve three or four exports this summer who will give 
courses at tlio tca<^hers’ institutes held at Chautauqua and Alexandria Bay and other 
places. But there is somethiug I think we shall have to have more than this; that is, 
the teacher must bo trained to make a piactioal a])])licatio)i of the sciences to the 
affairs of life. 

Q. The utility of this class of teaching of uaturo studios—do yon intend to develop 
it uKjre in the <^ouutry si-ltools than you would in the city schools, or would yon have 
it all over the State of New York ?—A. All over the State. 

(j. Would you make any exceptions in the grades? Would you put it into the 
high school and grammar school as well >is the advanced grades of the common 
schools?—A. Yes; I think something of plants and animals shonUl be taught in 
every grade in every school of the land. That can not be done until you get teachers. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Yon mean to teach this particularly with the idea of rais¬ 
ing ngriculturi.sts?—A. No; we never ask nor question a student nor a child as to 
what Ilia life work is to be lioreafter. Wo are trying to round out their education. 

Q. What nurticular advantage is there to a child to spend the time in this special 
kind of study if his natural iuolination is toward a mechanical education?—A. To 
round out his life and to keep him iu touch with uatuie and nutnro’s God. 

Q. Isn’t it a w aste of time with a student, whoso natural inciination is toward 
mechanii'B, to try to teach him the rudiments 8im])ly of agricmltnro?—A. I should 
hardly put it that way. I should try to keep him in fouch with the world in which 
he lives. 

Q. Well, ho is going into the meohunioal world and not the agricultural world; 
and would it not be aii irksomo task to a boy who had no natural inclination for that 
kind of study to force him to loam something that his inelination is against?—A. 
You can not get him out of the agricultural world. 

Q. I am speaking now of the application of natural talents. He is not going to 
engage in agriculture; he is going to engage io mechanics.—A. Let me answ'er that 
by inquiring, Then would you ooniiue his studies only to the mochaniool arts? 
Would you make him a narrow man? 

Q. My question indicatedonly a desire to educate the cjhild in oonsonance with his 
natural iuolination and not try to drive asquare peg into a round hole. My question 
led to this suggestion, whether it was a good use of the time of the child in school 
to teach him something which his natural iuolination mode irksome to him?—A. 
Isn’t that just what we often have to do with a child in laying a good broad 
foundation? 

Q. I am asking your judgment in relation to it. If you think that is a wise thing, 
I waut to make it plain so that you will understand what I am getting at. With a 
child that shows aptness in a mechanical direction, do you think it advisable—will 
he not use time for what at the most would be a superficial education in agricultural 
pursuits?—A. I should want every child to have some knowledge of plants and the 
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enTironment ip which it liveB. Id other words, I would want him to know u great 
deal of onethiDgaud a little of a good many things, which it is said constitutt's 
a liberal edncstion. 

Q. Well, then, you put it on the ground of broadening the child's intelligence, and 
not with the idea that it may wean him away from his natural inclination and make 
an agriculturist of Mmt—A. Oh, no, 1 would like to have the child go through the 
world with his eyes open, if you please, and make his living out of his speoiiSty,* so 
that the child—theman or woman—can speak with some degree of intelligence about 
those ordinary things with which we all have to do. 

Q. Do yon think that the course of modem education and the tendency of modem 
demands is toward specialization rather than generalitiesf-'A. Specialization in the 
latter part of one’s education always, and a broa<l foundation at the beginning. 

Q. Your idea is that this liberal foundation will develop the natural aptitude of 
the child?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then, I may say, to pnrsae that course along that line of natural aptitude?— 
A. Yes; hut you can not touch any phase of life without tonohing yonr environment— 
that is, the soil, the plant, and the animal. 1 could not get my breakfast this morn¬ 
ing without toucliing upon my euvironment. 

Q. Is it necessary tor tho average mechanic to have a knowledge of the conitrno- 
tion of plants and education of that sort in order to appreciate his breakfast?—A. 1 
thiuk tiiat children in youth should not ho forced to take a course in agriculture or 
study an agricultural text book iu school; hut I do think every child can be taught 
and energized and made to he a bettor man or a better woman in after life by com¬ 
ing iu contact with living things and knowing something of how they grow and 
what they are. I should hate to have my daughter, who is a specialist, not know a 
rose from a chrysanthomum. 

Q. Do not understand meas antagonizing your position. 1 merely wanted to draw 
out how far you had taken the hue in connection with the natural aptitude of a 
child for any special line of work, and how far you would use the time of a child 
who had not a natural aptitude. For instance, take a child who bad a natural iucli- 
natiou to music; it may lie most irksome to him or her to, what she would call, waste 
her time in studying plants when her whole desire was to study music.—-A. 1 will 
answer by saying nature studies are rest studies. 

Q. I see the force of that.—A. There is no lesson to be gotten; there is no exam¬ 
ination; but the teacher induces ea(th child to bring a box of earth and plant seeils. 
1 do not know of any child who has got so far away from childhood's curiosity as 
not to be immensely interested iu such work. 

The boy who camo to me the other day with six toads in his pocket I do not expect 
will become a farmer, but ho has got intensely interested in the toads about our 
reservoir. Being interoste<l and oTtergized iu seeing how much be can learn about 
the toads, w'C can now turn him out, trusting that he will be interested in every¬ 
thing. His eyes are opened, and if be studb^ a turning lathe be will study it with 
so much more care. 

We find that we must start at the bottom with the children, and so have o^an- 
ized Junior Naturalists’ clubs throughout the State. There are 7W of them. Their 
membership dues consist iu writing a letter at stated times to the head of this bureau. 
There are 20,321 momhers enrolled in these clubs. 1'be natural obiects studied give 
material for the drawing lessons. After the work is completed one school may 
exchange drawings with another school through the medium of the nature-study 
bureau. 

There is also a home nature-study course in which 1,400 are registered. The 
instructors who go out through the oonntry visit these clubs as well as the farmers 
who are conducting experimeut^. The map herewith presented indicates where tho 
farmers are cooperating with us in the work of investigation. We have no map 
showing the location ol the various clubs and reading circles. 

Q. (By Hr. Farquhau.) Are these nature studies somewhat in the character of 
the Chautauqua studies?—A. No, 1 think not. They are not so extended in scope, 
and the main effort is to get the pupils in nature-study interested: open their eves 
and get them to asking questions; and you would believe that we nave sneoeeded if 
yon could see our daily mail. 

Q. Then* the questions are propounded from your college in this nature study, 
passing all over the State through your leaflets ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And correspondence is also maintained in answer to those questions?—A. Yes, 
and any other questions. 

Q. Is there any subsidiary teaching, also, in connection with itj.any of those con¬ 
nected with the college that go to the institntes or elsewhere in the State? Do thev 
have anything to do with the natnre stndies?—A. Yes. Where there is a clno 
formed they may reqnest that a teacher he sent to speak upon a definite subjeot. 

Q. So that yonr teaching is not altogetb^ by correeponaencothat simply answers 
the questions?—A. No. 

Q. You hawe practical teaching ?—A. Yes; the map referred to represents that a man 
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has boen to nearly every one of those places. We may reach only one man who is 
experimenting, but when our representative is there he may gather the local club 
togetber and give a lecture. 

Q. Are your leaflets adapted to quite young minds as well as to more matare 
onesf—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have yon a graded system of putting out your leaflets?—A. Yea, we have dif¬ 
ferent publications for ditlerent classes of pupils. 'I'he farmers’ reading eouiHe pnb- 
licaliouB arc quite different from those deigned for farmers’ wives. One instructor 



has full oha^e of tlio farmers’ reading course, another of the farmers’wives reading 
course, another of tJie school teachers’ course, and still another of the children s 
course. An eutirely iliflei'ent sort of publications goes to the investigators. They 
give necifio direotious as to what is to be done and how to do it. Blanks arc fur- 
Dished for reporting results. When these reports are received in the winter they ure 
discard, digested, and, so far as may be, published in the form of a bulletin. Such 
a one is now in press giving the vesnlts of last year’s investigations throughout the 
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We receive mauy tbuosands of letters in regard to tlio variouH educational activi¬ 
ties which are being carried ou throughoat the State for the promotion of agricul¬ 
ture. 'I’hey are an aggregation of fact, fun, and philosophy. It would not be wise 
to give the authors’ names. More is one from a New York printer out of business. 
Yon will find it marked “1” in the World’s Work, June, 1901. We find a large 
number of persons who have partly failed in life, have got tired of the routine of 
city life and desire to retire on a little land, and these are among our best students. 

{Following is a copy of the letter in the World’s Work, June, 1901, p. 811, above 
reierrod to.) 

“I am just past 50 yours old, healthy, but only weigh 110 pounds. Am a Now 
York printer out of business ami t«>o old to got steady work. They want a younger 
man; besides my eyes are giving out. The only thing loft for me to do is to go 
‘ backwards to Kdon,’ and try to earn my living at fanning in a small way. In pur¬ 
suance of tills plan 1 have leasod a small place in New' .lerscy, 27 acres, with 
small house and dilapidated barn, cow shed, and comcrib. I took possession on 
Feiiruary 1, last. I havo means enough U> pay a year's rent at $12 jier month, buy a 
cow, b young pigs, 50 chickens, a horse anddog, ami some tools and seed, and live 
for 1 year. After that it must .support im* and a housekeeper ami 14-your-old boy, 
who will also have to go to school. You usk what are my sjiecial ditticulties. Aru’t 
these them? Spocuil and general? There is no choice in the mattor; it is this or 
the poorhouse, with a ehunce of this and the poorhouse at the end otHhe year. 1 
simply must make it succeed. 1 shall makeniistakes, aiidif yon care, or if it interests 
you, ] will report succesa or failure, so you can hold me out as a light-house. I call 
the place Forlorn Hope—Last Ditch.” 

Another man says; “I enjoy the study, for it is good sense, and until the fanner 
knocks a few 8(dontlfic facts into bis head lie will continue to lose more than he 
gains. I consider the way y<iu go about lieljiing the farmer is by far the best invest¬ 
ment posKible of the little Stat<?s money. I admire your noble work, and 1 want to 
study with yon. Please send ino the new studies as tboy coiue out, ami believe me 
to be.” 

Hero is a letter from a boy in i’cnnsylvania. (I may say that some of our work 
sometimes laps over iuto adjoining States.) He says: My Dear Cornell: Itideases 
me very much indeed that you have not forgotten your dclin(|ucnt I'ennsylvuuia 
boy. You know L dropped out while my wife was so sick. She is once uioi e getting 
well and 1 am glad. Anything frtmi Cornell is always welcome here, and in my 
blundering way 1 have endeavored to answer your questions. I hope to hear a 
speaker from Cornell, somewhere, this winter.” 

The fourth is rather a curious letter. 

(Heading:) am a little dubious about thewisd<im of further pursuing this rea<l- 
ing course. It lias helped me to become a better fanner than most of my ueiglibors, 
which in many eases has aroused their envy and hatred.” 

You see the prejudice is not ail gone ui tho'conutry any more than it is all gone in 
the city. (Keadiug:) I am fust lomug friends; becoming isolated in consequence. 
My crime is, 1 am raising 10 bushels of grain and H of potatoes to their one. ]fl 
should, in the near future, grow a fine orcliard they might mob me.” 

In regard to this letter, J may say that for S or 10 yours wo have been making 
strenuous efforts to improve the potato culture of tlio State. Wo found that the 
average yield in New Y'ork was less than 10(1 bushels. We found also that we were 
able to raise anywhere from 200 to 400 bushels of potatoes without manures or fer¬ 
tilizers by empbasizing tillage. Now', we have gone out through the (sountry endeav¬ 
oring to induce the fanners to raise potinoos the Cornell way and also their own 
way, side by side. We recoive<l about 300 rejdies from these ])otato growers last 
year, and with only one e^cception every man said this is a great improvement. 

Here is another one (reading): ** The reading course has been a help to me the 
past summer in the way.of raising oiops. Through these lessons I have obtained 100 
bushelsof potatoes of salable size from oue-balf aereof ground, in spite of the unusu¬ 
ally dryyear. There is nothing that I can say to oriticise or coudemn. I am thank¬ 
ful to the State and to the college for placing these Iobsouh in my reach.” 

Another (reading): ** I don’t know how to address you, and there are lots of poor 
old broken-down farmers iu the same boat, bnt I will call you Cornell, so I will 
address you thus: Friond Cornell: I feel very much interested in your reading course. 
If you have g<jt a pet name inform your readers. They are loyal and obey orders. 
Excuse us for not answering you aocordiog to your plans. We want to file all your 
matter so that if our business does not drive us too hard we can refer to them in the 
future.” 

You observe from these letters that wo have got into touch with the farmer. That 
is the main thing. W'e are no longer in the old condition where the farmer hated 
the scientific man and the college professor, and where the college professor despised 
the farmer. The misslngl ink has been found. I think this part uz our work is to be 
emphasized more than all the other details—that we apparently have found the 
misslug link and broken down prejudice. 
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Drudgery traunformod (reading); “Although a Canadian farmer hoy, you were 
kind enough to send mo yonv farmers’ reading coarse. After reading the five lessons 
on the soil and the plant, as 1 trudgwl up and down through the furrows, every 
stone, every lump of earth, every sandy knoll, every hollow had a now interest. The 
day passed, the work was done and I had no oxperieuoe.’’ 

It seems to mo this is the best letter wo have ever received. We have opened the 
boy’s eyes and sot him to asking questions, and we are ready to answer his questions, 
no matter how simple they may be. Some 22 of us are now engaged in the College 
of Agriculture, in the work of twiching at home and throughout the State and in 
experimenting. When 1 begun there were ‘.i of us. 

Professor Craig says in his summing up of these letters, Is not this the key to the 
whole eituatiou ? Vivify a taak by introducing thochild’s eternal ‘why?’ and what 
was irksome becomes nttraetive; what was a labor becomes a reereatitm. Scieutilic 
and industrial education must he developed downward as well as upward. Its 
foundation 8houJ<l bo laid in the farm home ami the rural wtlmol. Corrospondenco 
courses in agriimJture strive to repair defects of oarly education of the farmer with 
a view of placing him in full harmony with his siirroiindmgs.” 

The fiillowing is a sample of many lettors which are received, and is uui(ine in 
one respect, in tliat it is written by the secretary of the Hundred Year Club of New 
York City: 

Nkw York, June 1,1901. 

I. I\ UoBKHi'.s, IHrecloif Ithaca, X. J'. 

Dkar Siu: lOncIoseti find address card. 1 certainly do most earnestly desire to 
continue to receive your bulletius, which are to me more fascinating than anything 
I have read since J sut iqi night.s to read Dr. E. K. Kmit’s narrative of his search 
for the North I’olo. 

I have not many of Uie Ithaca hullotins, hut those of the I’nited States Depart¬ 
ment of AgrieultuiH' occupy the post of honor at my riglit hand and are in constant 
re«|uest, Iming snitahly dassHied tor iuetuiit relerence and study. 

[ am jiasHionately fond of tiro soil and all that that imjdies, and it is a sad moment 
that tcurs me away from my plants to get <lown town to oilieo business. Happy 
mortal, you, to Ik< aide to saturate yourself to the core with tlie oil of sunshine and 
all manner of growing “herbs” and the fruits of the earth. Not to bo acquainted 
with the tiltli of a garden spot is to miss three-fourths of life. “ What fimls these 
mortals be ” to desert the sweets of the rural world for the turmoil and hazard of 
city employmoiit. 

But enough. I iucloso a list of hullotins which I shall pri/o if permitted to pos¬ 
sess; and 1 shall see to it, that each and all shall find a prominent preservative in 
kindred oomirany in library binding for other eyes alter mine sliall have ceased to 
soj) up knowledge, and my hands shall havo cosised to caressingly crumble the soft 
leafy mold of my beloved garden. 

Sincerely yours, 


(^. (Dy Mr. Wkht.) Wliaf am the relations between the college of agriculture and 
Hie other departiuents of tho uuivei*sity?—A. The collego of agriculture lias its 
leparate f.iculty, and all things which have to do with the eolltigo are decided by 
bbis facully. TImse things which have to do with more than one college are finally 
decided by the general faculty of the nuiversity. About one-half of the work in the 
I years' course in agriculture is given by associate colleges, and one-half by tho col¬ 
lege proper, 

Q. Are the students in the college of agriculture for tho most part sons of farmers 
nf New York State?—A. Not of New York Siate necessarily, About nine-tenths are 
jons of farmers. We have students from other States and ibroign couutries. Nearly 
til the special and winter oourso students are from New York iState. 

Q. Is there any tendency amnag your studimts to change their course and take 
work in other courses?—A. During the year generally 1 or 2 studouts change from 
the cionrse in agriculture to othorcourses, and a like number from other courses change 
bo the course in agriculture. 

Q. Ill what way do tho students in the other departments of the university become 
nterested ill agriculture?—A. Students find that they are not adapted to tho work 
pursued, do not like it, and coming in contact with the college of agriculture and 
inding it is a strong college, that its students readily find positions, they change over 
DO it. The various courses of study, in tho first and second year, are so laid ont as to 
nake it easy to change over from one college to another at the end of the sophomore 
^ear. 

Q, It is not a development then from pure science to applied science?—A. No; 
jeoauso tho college of agriculture and most of the other teohnioal colleges have a great 
ieal of purefioience in them. The scheme in the college of agricnltnreis for a student 
30 spend 2 years in training and scientific studies, or the larger part of 2 years, and 
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then. ma»B his work ill Ivis junior and senior years on subjects directly relating to 
agriculture, thereby hoping to give to the student (now that we have such high 
requirements) both a libcnd and practical education. In the junior and senior years, 
at least one-half of the student’s work must bo purely agiicultural. You will notice 
that the higher mathematics and 2 years of French and 2 years of German are required 
for entrance or an equivalent of them. The scheme is* Urstjto give a course in ugri- 
culture that shall he eiiuivalent in training, both as to entrance and work in the 
college, to any of the tlrst-oiasH scientihc or literary colleges in the laud to produce 
a man who is not inferior to any graduate of any other college. Second, to ofi'er 
opportunities to students fnuu other colleges to pursue their studies for 1 or more 
years after taking bachelor's degree. 'Hiird, to offer sliorfer courses fur the farm 
boys who want pure agriculture and do not care to study the pure sciences and the 
languages. Fourth, to make provision for farm boys and girls who desire to pursue 
the study of agriculture for short periods in order to become accpiainted with the 
latest research and must improved methods. Fifth, to fnmish through a correspond- 
euce bureau aiul traveling teachers fiu-ilities for fanners, their wives, and their 
children, to secure help and instruction along the lines of their life work, by means 
of letters, occasional lectures, ]>rint6d literature, and examination papers. 

Q, Wbat administrative maclnnory have yon for placing your graduates in posi¬ 
tions?—A. None whatever. We receive ap]tlieations for men from colleges, experi¬ 
ment stations, owners of large estates, of creameries and cheese factories, etc, 

Q. .lust what is tlie relation of the experiment station to the college of agricul¬ 
ture?—A. The experiment station is a department of the college of agriculture. 
The work for the ]nomotit»n of agricultural knowledge througnont the State is 
oarried on by reason of a State ap)H'upriation of $35,000. This is also a department 
of the college and this work fs curried on along tliriie somewhat distinct lines: 

(1) . Instruciiou at the university (the winter course). 

(2) . Instruction throughout the State: (a) To farmers (reading course); (h) to 
larmers wives (rending course); (c) to school tea<5her8 (nature study); (d) to sehool 
ohildren (nature study). 

(3) , Investigations throughout the State (the cooperative exporimeiits). 

Q. What is the relation of the Gomel! Kxporiment Station to the Geneva 
Station?—A. One of cooperation in tho most friendly nrauner jmssible. Two or 
throe cooperative hulletius have been publiaheU, one i>art being written by a Geneva 
Station luuu and the other part by a Cornell man. 

Q. How docs it happen that there are 2 experiment stations in Now York State?— 
A. Many years ago an effort was made to establish an experiment station by tho 
Hod. a. 1). Wliito, ex-presi(iont of Cornell ITnivereity, and his associates, >Tnally, a 
law was passed by tho State legislature making provisinn for a board of trustees to 
report upon the advisability of eNtablishing such a station. 'J'his board (appointed 
by tho Governor) thouglit it would be wise to have the station separate fnirn the 
university, and therefore the State station was looatetl at Genova. Later, when the 
Hatch act was passed it was thought wise by tlie legislature to e.stablish the Govern- 
Tuent station at the land grant college, and therefore two statlnus, one maintained 
by the State and one by toe Federal GovemmeDt. 'J'he Corn<dl Station was given 
the federal fund of $15,000 until a tew years since, when tlie legislature elected to 
give $1,500 of this fund to the State stotioii with tho view of securing for that station 
the franking privilege. 

Q. Are there auy agrioultural schools iu New York State under private anspioesf 
A. One at HriarclifF Manor, director George T. Powell. The acadouiy at Belleville, 
endowed and maintained quite largely by the farmers of the district, has establisheil 
a chair of agricultnro, and agriculture is to be taught as one of the regular academic 
studies. Mr. E. M. Baxter, uue of our gradnates, lias been elected as principal, anc 
Mr. G. M. Bentley, another gradnato, as assistant. 

Q. How are these private schools able to secure students, when tnition is free at 
Cornell?—A. Because they are located near the large cities where there are sons of 
wealthy men, who have failed to jirepare themselves for tho ordinary professions or 
for business and have apparently no aptitude to follow the profeesion of their fathers. 
Usually, these boys love au out-of-door life better than books and these schools pro¬ 
vide opportunity for them to become inteiestod in plant and animal life. There are 
a great many persons who do not readily aoqaire abstract knowledge. There is great 
need in this country for ngricnltural schools where boys can find instruction in one 
or more specific lines of agricultural work, as dairy husbandry, borticultnre, gurden- 
ing, and the like. I wish there were at least a dozen of these schools in New York 
State. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) The oommission will probably deMre a few specimen 
copies of your teachers’ leaflets to insert either in whole or in part as a part of your 
testimony. You have loft a number here, and probably you could designate those 
that are most important.—A. 1 will do so later, and file copies with you. 
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Q. That will be entirely satisfactory. Have you anything additional that yon 
desire to say f—A. I mi^^ht say that the awakening in the raral districts among the 
teachers of the country in the State of New York is very marked. We are greatly 
enoonraged, and we now see as we have not seen before, after all this work, the 
need of a somewhat modified training of the teachers, especially those who are to 
teach in the country. We do not like to say that these teachers shall he compelled 
to go somewhere—for instance, to Coniell University—and take a course of 3 months, 
one tenn, in order to get in touch with this work; hut nevertheless we do not see 
how these teachers are to be energized, until two or three generations are passed, 
without such provision. Hrigbt woll trained girls go to our country districts know¬ 
ing little about the natural objects which surronjul them. They are not original 
because they have little or no training in rural affairs. It is not farmers we are 
trying to make in this work. We aim to give help to tho people who live in both 
country and town and to stimulate their love for rural affairs. 

Q. (lly Mr. Litchman.) About everything in thisviist <’oniitry of ours is approached 
from the utilitarian standpoint. Now, what havo you to say in relation to your 
pTO))OsitioD from that staudpointf—A. Y'oii havo not made a man or a woman until 
you have developed hotli sides of their nature. A man or woman is of very little 
value who can not take care of himself or herseir. Then we want a citizen, a man 
or a woman who gets more out of life than their daily bread. 

Q. Is it not true of the vast majority of pupils in the public schools that the utili¬ 
tarian standjioint is tlie first to be considered—the ability to earn tho daily bread f— 
A. Yes; but the first efi'ort should be bi develop tho phy8i<jno of the boy and girl so 
they wdirho strong. The second is to teach thorn how to got a living. The third is 
to give them all we (tan <»f the higher ideals, according to their capacity and envi¬ 
ronment. 

Q. Is it your idea that this broader knowledge will give a higher onjoymoiitof the 
things they an* able to ac<juiro through their knowledge of the utilities of lifef—A. 
Yes. I beliove tho true road to the highest mental development is by the way 
of the utilities in youth. When the child is young you want to. train the hand. 
Heretofore tho old education, as I havo lookeil at it. triod to educate one man’s brain 
and another man’s hand; and too frequently two luoustroBities were produced. Now 
we are trying to develop a hanuonious man. 

^ Trying to develop a man iu whom the brain and brawn will aot togetherf—A. 
Yes; physically, manually, mentally, and morally. One follows the other naturally, 

<^. 1 tak<» it, then, yon are in favor of what is called manual training in the public 
school education?—A. Yes. 

Q. How early in tho education of the child would you begin that!—A. As soon as 
the child shows constructive instincts. 

Q. It has been in evidence befiue oiir commission that it would bo wise to make 
niaDUul training a part of the curriculum <»f the public school. 1 take it from your 
testimouy you are in lavor of that proposition?—A. (Jertainly. I believe a student 
trained to use his hands will acquire wliat we call the higher education far more 
rapidly than one not so trained, and that higher education will he of far more value 
to the man if be can sympathize with and appreciate the man below him. I would 
not make this a hard and fast system iu the manual training sobuol; I would give 
opportunity for originality in the child. 

Q. The testimony given here that advocated the joining of the manual training 
with the public school indicated a desire to make it an adjunct and not to supplant 
it. That would he your idoa also?—A. Yes; fewer studies and greater thorout^ness. 

Q. Would you indicate what you mean by fewer studies—the ones yon have in 
view?— X, I expected tube a farmer, and Ido not believe the time I spent on Latin, 
though it was not very long, was of benefit tome. I did not get oiiongh to give me 
a working tool, and I shouM have devoted that time to learning something of my 
chosen profession, agrionlture. I found myself at 30 years of ago without any real 
training, except such as 1 had pickeil up by fractioe, for my profession of teaching 
agrionlture. 1 find the boys who come to me in the same condition. We have to go 
clear bMk and teach them things they should have heon taught in the sohools. 
Education at the university is expensive in these movlern days, and for one to pay 
out $300 to $1,000 a year to maintain himself, and then be compelled, if he is to beat 
all thorough, to study things that any boy of 14 ought to know, is humiliating. 

A clear statement of what nature study is is found in Teacher’s Leaflet No. 6, 
which is filed herewith. This has gone to the tenth edition. Our lessons for the 
promotion of agrionlture thronghout the State have to do, first, with the soil, second, 
with plants, and third, with animals. A good illustration of the work ou the soil 
and what it is is found in Cornell reading course for farmers No. 1, November 18, 
1898. together with a qiiiz on reading lesson No, 1, by John W. Spencer, 

^The leaflets referred to are reprinted on the following pages.) 
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IToachm’ii laaflots for one In thd rural uclioolu. Prepared by tbe College of AgricuUnre, Cornell 
Dulvoreity, Ithaca, N. Y. laauod under the auaplcea of the Eiperinicnt Station Bitenaion, or 
Nixon Law, by I. P. Tfinth edition. No-tl. May 1,1897.) 

WJIAT la NATUUR KTUl)Y?—JiY L, 11 . liAlLKY. 

It iH sooing the thiuga which tmo looka at and the drawing of proper coucluaionB 
from what one aees. Nature study is uottlie study of a science, as of botany, ento¬ 
mology, geology, and the like. That is, it takes the things at hand and endeavors 
to understand liiem without reference to the nystomatic order or relationshipH ot the 
objects. It is wholly informal and unsystematic, tlie same as the ohje(*ts are which 
one sees. It is entirely divorced from detinitions or from cxphinations in hooks. It 
is therefore supremely natural. It simply trains the eye and the mind to see and to 
comprehend the common things of life; and the result is not directly the acquiro- 
nieut of science, but the establishing of a living sympathy wilh everything that is. 

Tbe proper uhjocta (»f nature study are the things whicli one ofteuest meets. To¬ 
day it is ti stone; to morrow it is a twig, a bird, an insect, a loaf, a liower. The 
child, or oven tlio high-school i>iipil, is first interested in things which do not need 
to he aualy/e<l or changed into unusual forms or problems. Therefore, problems of 
chemistry and of physics are for the most part unsnited to early lessons in nature 
study. Moving things, as birds, insects, and mammals, interest children most, ami 
therefore seem to he the jiroper subjectH for nature study; but it is often difticnlt to 
secure sjiecimens when wanted, especially in liberal quantity, and stilhmore difticnlt 
to see the ohji^cts in perfectly natural lumditions. ITants are more easily had, and 
are therefore more practicable for the purpose, although animals and minerals should 
by no means he excluded. 

If the objects to he studied are informal, the methods of teaching should he the 
same. If nature study w ore made a stated part of a curriculum, its purpose would 
be defeated. The ebiefest difhciilty with our ]>resent school methods is the neces¬ 
sary formality of the courses and the hours. Tasks are sot, and tasks are always 
hard. The only wsiy to teach nature study is, with no (tourse laid out, to liring in 
whatever object may ho handy and to set the pupils to looking at it. The pupils 
do the work—they see the thing and explain its structure and its meaning. The 
oxerciso should not he long, not to exce^ 15 minutes at any time, and, above all 
things, tile pupil shotild never look upon it as a recitation, ami there should never be 
an examination, it shouid come as a rest exercise wbenorer the pu])iis bocomo list¬ 
less. Ten minutes a day i'or one term of a short, sliarp, and spicy observation uiion 
plants, for example, is worth more tliau a whole text-book of botany. 

Tbo teacher should studiously avoid definitions and the setting of patterns. T)ie 
old idea of the model fiower is a ]ieruici<ms one, simply because it docs not exist in 
nature. The model flower, the complete leaf, and the like, are inferences, and pupils 
shouid always begin with things and not with ideas. In otiicr words, tlie ideas 
should bo suggested by the thiugs, and not the things by the ideas. ‘‘Hero is a 
drawing of a model flower,’^ the tdd method says; “go and find the nearest approach 
to it.” “Go and find me a fiower,” is tbo true method, “and lot us see what it is.” 

Every child, and every grown person, too, for that matter, is interested in nature 
study, for it is the natural mcthml of acquiring knowledge. The only difticnlty lies 
in the toacliing, for very few touchers have had any drill or experienco in this iufonual 
method of draw ing out the obsorviug and reaBoning powers of the pupil wholly with' 
out the use of text-books. The teacher must first of all feel the living interest in 
natural objects which it is desired tbo pupils shall acquire. If tbe enthusiasm is not 
catching, better lot such teaching alone. 

All this means that the teaidier will need helps. He will need to inform bimsoli 
before he attempts to inform the pupil. It is not necessary that be become a scien* 
tist in order to do this. Ho simply goes as far as he knows, and thou says to tbe 
pupil that lie can not answer the questions which ho can not. This at once raises 
his estimation in the mind of tbe pupil, for the pupil is convinced of his truthful¬ 
ness, and is made to feel—but how seldom is the sensation—that knowledge is not 
the peculiar property of the teacher, but is tbo riaht of anyone who seeks it. It 
sets the jiupil investigating for himself. The teacher never needs to apologize for 
nature, lie is teaching simply hecansc be is an older and more experienced pupil 
than his pupil is. This is just the spirit of tbe teacher in the universities to day. 
Tbe l^st teacher is the one whose pupils the farthest outrun him. 

Ill order to help the teacher in the niral schools of New York, we have conceived 
of a series of leafiets explaining how the common objects can he made interesting 
to children. While these are intended for tbe teacher, there is no harm m giving 
them to tbe pupil: hut the leafiets should never be used as texts to make recitations 
from. Now and tnen take the children for a ramble in the woods or fields, or go to 
the brook or lake. Call their attention to the interesting things which yon meet— 
whether yon yourself understand them or not—in order to teacn them to see and to 
find some point of sympathy; for everyone of them will some day need the solace 
and the rest which this nature-love can give them. It is not the mere information 
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which ifl yalaable; that may be had by askiug some odo wiser than they, bnt the 
inquiring and sympatbetio spirit is one's own. 

The pupils will And their lessons easier to acquire for this respite of ^0 minutes 
with a leaf or an insect, and the schouUgoing will come to be less perfunctory. If 
you must teach drawing, set the picture in a leaflet before the pupils for study, aud 
tbeu substitute the object. If you must teach composition, let the pupils write upon 
what they have seen. After a time, give 10 minutes now and then to asking the 
children what they saw on their way to school. 

Now, why is the (Allege of Agriculture of Cornell Univorsity interesting itself in this 
workf It is trying to help the farmer, and it begins with the most teachable points 
the child. The distri(;t school can uotteach agriculture any more than it can tooch 
law or engineering or any other profession or trade, bnt it can interest the child in 
nature and in rural problems and thereby fasten its sympathies to the country. The 
child will teach the parent. The coming genoraiiuu will see the resnlt. In the 
interest of humanity and of country, we ask for help. 

To THE Teacher: 

The following leaflets have been issued to aid teachers in the public schools in 
presenting nature-stndy subjects to the scholars at odd times. 

1. How a s()uash plant gets out of tbo seed. 

2. Ilow u candle burns. 

3. Four ap)de twigs. 

4. A children's garden. 

5. Some tent-makers. 

C. What is nature-study f 

AddresH, Chief (.Mork, (5ollege of Agricnltnre, Ithaca, N. Y. 


[Comeil roadinf; cotirao for fanuera. IshuwI by tlie College of Agriculture, Cornoll University, 
Itluu'.a, . Y., ni tbe inoiitbs of November, Deeeintor. January, February, aud Marob. Roading 
loBaoniro. 1. November, Ifloo. JJd edition. Ry L. II. Bailey.) 


THE SOIL: WHAT IT IK. 

1. The ha6i» of eoil i« fraejmenU ofrook.-^ke the earth cooled the surface solidified 
into rock. The processes of nature have been constantly at work in breaking up 
this rock and making it into soil. 

2. Weathcriiuf i« the greatagenay in making rocke itiio soil. —Itaiu, snow, ico, and frost 
have worn away the mountaias and deposited the fragments as soil. Probably as 
much material lute been worn away from the Alps us still remains, and this material 
now forms much of ihe soil of Italy, Germany, Franco, and Holland. Our own 
mountains and hills have wore away in like manner. 

3. fVeathering is still active. —All exposed rocks are wearing away. Stones are grow¬ 
ing 8mttll(‘r. The soil is pulverized by fall plowing. 

4 The particles of soil ai'ewoi'nand transported hjf water. —Every si ream carries away 
greut quantities of soil und deposits it in the shallows and the bays. Alter every 
rain the streams and ponds are muddy or roily. Observe the sediment or fine mud 
which remains when a ‘*mud puddle'^ driw up. The smallost rivulet carries away 
tuns of earth every year; aud this earth is deposited somewhere, and somotimo it 
may, perhaps, come into use again for the growing of plants. Many of our best aud 
richest farm lands are the dei)OBits of former streams aud lakes. Such lands aro lino 
and silt-like. Most lowlands belong to this category; and even some of our higher 
lands aro formed from deposits from water. The mixed and varied clmruct^^r of 
soils is largely duo to the fact that they aro_yie results of trau8])ortation from differ¬ 
ent places. 

Observe the flat lauds about lakes. These fiats are formed by the deposition of 
material from the surrounding highlands; but they are often exposed before their 
natural time by the lowering of the water level in the lake. All lakes aud ponds 
are filling up. Nearly every stream makes a delta at its mouth; but if the stream 
iuto which it empties is swift the delta may be carried away. 

Observe, also, the broad rounded hillocks and knolls iu valleys and ravines. Many 
of them have attained their present form from the action of moving water. 

Every farmer knows that overflowed lands are rich. He has heard of the wonder- 
fnl fertility of tbo Nile. He should explain these facts. 

5. Jll productive soils also contain organic matter. —Organic matter is the remains 
of plants and animals. As found in soils in a decaying oouditiou, it is called humus. 
It is the humus which gives the soil its dark or rich'' look. It also tends to make 
soils loose, warm, and mellow. It holds moisture. The additiou of humus makes 
soils loamy. A sandy loam is a soil of whioli the original mineral matter is sand, 
and a clayey loam is oue of which the basis is clay. Soils which have no humus are 
hard, dead," and unproductive. • 

607a- %S 
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(K JIumuH in HuppUed htj nu‘ati8 of roots and stubhUt f/rein crops, and ham manures,— 
It' the farmer practiceH a rotation of which meadow and pasture are a part, the sup¬ 
ply of humus will he lunintaincd. In such cases jfrecn manurhi^ is unnocesHary, 
except new and then iijKin lands which aro very hard or jjoor. The roots and stub 
blu, with the <Ii'o])pin^sof the animals on the iiasttire, ainl mauitns applied with otie 
of the c.ro]>8 in the rotation, keep the lainl well sn]>plied with vegetable matter. 
Whenever possible, if. is bette.r to feed the crop to stock and return the manure to 
the land than to ])l<nv the croj) under, for one will get back the greater part of the 
fertilizing value of the crops and iiuiintaiii the animal at the same time. In western 
Now York there arc Imndveds of acres of refuse lands, and at this day there are 
thousands of tons of heritage on the ground and no stock to eat it. It is wasteful. 

Many soils whicli are said to bo worn out are robbed ol' their Itunius rather than 
of their piaut-ftKidj ol Iters have been injurotl in tlieir texture by caindess or faulty 
nmuageincut. In supplying buinim, it is better to add sinall quantities often. 
Lands wlticli aro under constant tillage, in <;orii, wheat, oats, ami potatoes, may be 
supplied witii bnrnus i f catcli crops are sown with tlie crop, now and then, late in the 
season. Uye, (’anada peas, crimson clover, anti the like may btt used for this pur¬ 
pose. Llowthoiu under as soon as the land is resuly in the S]»riug, oven if the jdants 
arc not largo. 

Observe h(»w tite forest supplies its huiims. Year by yt^ir the leaves add to the 
8t>il co\er, slowly pasHiug into vegetalde mold or hninus. Tlie trunks linally decay 
and ]>aKs into the soil. The work is effectively done., but it eonsnmeK time ; and man 
is in a hurry. When the forest is removed the land is very ])rud«ctive. It is called 
“virgin Boil,”m»twithstundiug the fact that an enormous crop of trees has just been 
takon iVom it, and that It may have grown humlreds of such cro])H. 'fhe real virgin 
soil is the barr<‘H soil, hut b<»wever rich this forest soil Jiiay be w'bcn the timber is 
first rem«»vod, it generally soon loB<^8 its exuberant fertility. The ])iginy crops of 
the farmer seem to ho. Jiardcr on the soil than the gigantic cro])8 of nature. Some of 
this loss ol* jjHiductivity is duo to the los.s of liumus. 

A rotation prevents tiio cxhanMtion of plant food, supplies nitrogen in loguminons 
crops, one cro)» loavesXlu' land in bette-r condition for anotlier, the roots and Rtnbblc 
improve the texture of the ^oil, it keeps weeds in check, provides for continuous 
labor bocause stock is kept. 

The rotation should <liner with the kind of soil and general style of fiirmiug. The 
Cornell rotation is: 

Wlieat. 

Clover and timothy, 1 year. 

Maize (corn). 

Oats. 

A good rotation for wo<id-infested laml is. 

Sod, I year. 

Maize. 

potatoes, or some other tilled »'iop 

Oats or iiarlcy. 

On fruit farms rotations are not so praeticable as on grain farms; but the fields 
wbicli are not in fruit can often bo worked in rotation to great advantage. The 
general tcndcm-y of fruit farmers is to keep too little slock. Jf stock can not be 
kept, the liumu.s can Im; maintaineil by catch crops and cover crops. 

7. ThcferHlilii of ihe landiHiis power to proHucecrops. It is delermined hj three things: 
The ie,i iurc of ihv soil, Us ric}nt(U'<s in pinni food, and its available moisture.— Vhts texlnr© 
of the soil is its physical condition—as to whether it is mellow, loose, leae.liy, olodtiy, 
hard, and the like. A n»‘k or a board will not raise corn, and yet it may contain an 
ahnndutiecol'pfant food. The plant run not get a foothold, and it would do no good 
to apply fertilizers. Spreading jHitash on a lump of clay is not farming; it is the 
wasting of potash. A (*ovv will not appreciate the fanciest ration if she is nueom- 
fortable; neither will a })lant. It is only on land wbich is in good tilth that fertil¬ 
izers ])ay. Tlie better tlm farming, tJie m<iro it will pay, as a ml©, to buy plant 
food; but ]ioor farmcr.s can not make it i>ay. 

8. yaturc Hcanrs good le.ifure in soil Itf growing plants in it. —Itoots make tlie soil 
finer, and plaids supfdy it with humus. Plants break down the soil by sending 
their roots iuio the erevices of the particles, and the root UL’ids dissolve some of it. 
Observe nature working at this problem. First the “moss’* or liobeu attacks the 
rock; tho weather cracks it and w<*avs it away; a little soil is gathered here and 
there in the hollow.s; a fern or some other lowly plant gains a foothold; year by 
year, and century by century, the poc.kot of soil grows deeper and larger; and 
dually, the rock is worn away and crumbled and is reacly to support potatoes nnd 
siunrtweod; or, tho rock may bo hard and hare and you can not see any such proc¬ 
ess going on. Vet, oven th<*n, every rain \vash<‘H aometliing away from it and the 
soil beneath it is constantly receiving ailditions. Some soils may be said to be com- 
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pleted—the rock is all biokou down and fmod; other boUb are still in process of 
manufacture—they are full of stones and pebbles which are slowly disiutegrating 
and adding their substance to the soil. Did you ever see a ‘^rotten stonof ” 

The longer jjlants are grown on any soil and returned to it, the richer the soil 
becomes. But nature has centuries at her disposal^ man has but a few short years 
and must work rapidly, and be can not adord to make mistakes. 

9. Theiextureofibeaodmayheimjtrored; {l)b)fitiidoi'drainmg; {£)byiilUng; (3) byadd¬ 
ing x'egetahlvmatter; {4) by adding cerlaiamateriaUf as Hme, which Uwds to change the size 
of the soil particles. —'J’ho reader will sav that nature does not practice tile draining. 
Porhai>H not; but then, she has more kinds of crops to grow than the ianner has, 
and if she can not raise oats on a certain piece of laud she can put in water lilies. 
Wo sluill have an entire lesson devoted to drainage anil tillage and also one to 
manures and fertilisers. It is enough for the present to say that the roots w'hich are 
left in the ground afti'.r the crop is harvested are very valuable in improving the soil. 
This is particularly true if they are taproots—if they run deep into the soil. Clover 
bores holes intotbo soil, letting in air, draining it, warming it, and bringing up its 
]dant food. Kolierts reports (“ Fertility of the liUiid,” p. 345) that a second growth 
of clover, two years from seeding, gave a yield of air-dried tops of 5,417 pounds per 
acre, an<l of air-dried roots 2,3d8 ponndM in the first 8 inclies of soil. Add to tnis 
latter figure the weight of roots below 8 inches and the stubhlo and waste, and it 
is seen that the amount of herhago loft on the clover field is not greatly less than 
that taken off. In this instance the roots contained a gniater percentage of nitro¬ 
gen and phoHjihoric. acid than the tups and about the same percentage of potash. 

Make an estimate of what proportion of the plant growth yon raise is actually 
taken off the Hold. Figure up, as accurately as you can, the portion left in roots, 
stuhhlc, leaves, and refuse. Even of mai/e you do not remove all from tlio field. 
This calculation will bring u]> the whole question of the kind of rout-system which 
each sort of jdaut has. Have yon over made a close evamination of the roots of 
potatoes, mai/e, wheat, clover, cabbages, buckwheat, strawberries, Canada thistles, 
or other cropsf From what part of the soil do those plants secure their uourisU- 
ment.' What power have they of going deep for water* What proportion of them 
is rootf Because tbo roof^s are hidden wo have neglected to examine them. 

1(K The soil U pJani food; hut this foodbccoms usable or arailahle slowly. —Roberts 
has compiled the analyses of -Id representative soils made by American (dieinists, and 
the following is the result: “'I’he taldos reveal the fact that oven the poorereoils 
have an abundance of plant food for several crops, while the richer soils in some 
cases liavo Hufiicient for 200 to 300 crops of wheat or maize. The average of 34 
analyses gives to each acre of buid, 8 inches deej>, 3,217 pounds of nitrogou, 3,936 
pounds of ]»ho8phoric acid, and 17,597 poniids of iiotasli, and this doi^s not include 
that which is contained in the stones, gravel, and sand of the sinl which will not pass 
through meshes of ono-fiftleth of an inch, which, by weathering and tillage slowly 
give up their valuable constituents.— Roberts’s ** Fertility of the Land,” p. 16. 

f’ertiinately this proat store of gbmt food is locked up, else it would have loaohcd 
from the soil or havii been used up long ago, By careful hiislianilry a little of it is 
made usable year by year; and the better the managenieut of tbo land tlie more of 
this food is available to the ]daiit. When the fanner has done his best to get out of 
the land all that it will give him, then he may add fertilizer for bigger results. 

Plant food is available when it is in such oonditiou that the plant can use it. It 
must be botJi soluble and in such chemical form that the plant likes it. Plant food 
which is not soluble in rain water may still be soluble in soil water (which contains 
acids derived from the humus); and the acid excretions from the roots may render it 
soliihle. But solubility is not necessarily availability, for, as wo liave said, the 
materials must he in such combination that the plant will take tlnun. Thus, nitrate 
of soda (NaNO;i) is availabb^ because it is both soluble and in the form in wMoh the 
plant wants it. But nitrite of 8oda(NaNai)i8 not available although it is soluble— 
the plant docs not like nitriti^s. 

11. Mtrogen must probably be in the form of nilralvs hfore it caw he used by most 
plants. —Mtrogen is abundant. It ib approximately four-liftbs of th(^ atmosphere, 
and it is an important content of every plant and animal. Yet it is the element 
which is most difitoult to si-cure and to keep and the most expensive to buy. This 
is beoauso the greater part of it is not iu a form to bo available, and because when 
it is available it tends to leach from the soil. It is available when it is in the form 
of a nitrate—1 part of nitrogen, 3 parts of oxygon, united with 1 part of some other 
element (NaNO:?, nitrate of soda; KNO:j, nitrate of potash or saltpeter; HNOn, 
nitric acid, etc,). The process of changing nitrogen into nitrates is called nitrifioa- 
tion. This process is the work of germs or microbes in the soil; and these germs 
work most efficiently when the soil is not wator-loggod, and when it is well tilled. 
The farmer should make his nitrogen supply as he goes along, and he makes it with 
tile drains, plows^ harrows, and cultivators. 
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Bnt there are some plants which have the power of using the nitrogen which is in 
the air in the soil. These ure legutuiuuus plants*—clovers, peas, h(‘ans, vetch, alfalfa. 
If, therefore, the farmer oan not secure siillieioiit nitrogen by other means, he may 
use these plants as green manures. If bis system of farming will not allow him to 
use these plants, or if he does not secure sufficieut nitrogen when lie tloes use them, 
then he can go to the warehouse and buy nitrogen. 

12. The soil ta vot a mere inert mass; it is a scene of life and aotivity. —This is the new 
aud the true teaohing. Soil which is wholly iuactive is unproductive. MovomentH 
of air and water, actions of heat and evaporation, life rounds of countless microscopic 
organisms, decay, and disintegration of plants and soil particles—these are some of 
the aotlvities of the fertile soil. If our ears were delicate enough we could hear the 
shudlo of tbeworkerH,the beating of tbe hammers, and the roll of tlie tiny machinery. 
All things begin with the soil, aud ut ItMtall things comeback to it. The soil is the 
cemetery of all the ages, and the resurrection of all life. If tiie soil is not idle, 
neither should the former be. 

Note.—-P orfiona who <lcfliro to pursue this Muhjeet further should procure KiiigV bf)ok " The Soil ” 
aiidUoherlH’H ‘'Fcriilfty oflheljiU(i,”publiHhfd by theMHcminiiu<!o., New York, at7r»<!entHimd81.^, 
respectively. 

[This reading lesson is sent free to all persons in New York State who arc iutor- 
ested in agricnlturc. A supplement or qniz accompanies it, asking questions on the 
lesson. Tnoso who answer those questions will receive subsequent issues of lessons. 
These lessons are published by the College of Agrictilture, Cornell University. 

The reading lessons now covor throe principal topics: tiie soil and the plant; 
dairying and cattle feeding; fruitgrowing. The subject-matter of these Inssons 
will be of the nature of review work for some, while to others the principles us such 
will be new. I trust they will be int^u-csting and useful to all. 

Address Farmers'Reading Coiirso, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. John Craig, 
Supervisor Farmers’ Reading Course,] 

IThird edition. Cornell rending for furmers. Quiz on reading lewon No. 1. November, 1900. 

By John W. Spencer. Roviscvl by John Craig.] 

^These quosttona constitute a supplement to reading lesson No. 1 (the soil: What 
it is). Its purpose is to induce the reader to think carefully about wbat he reads. 
Answer the questions as best yon can and return this sheet to ns (2 cents postage). 
We want these answers in order that we may know whut interest you are taking in 
the roailing course and how much good yon are getting from it, and we want to help 
you when you do not understand tue probloins involved. We are after results, and 
do not care about the handwriting nor the grammar. These answers are for our 
own examination and are not to bo made public. Wo should be glad of any com- 
menta on these lessons. 

It is hoped that readers will form themselves into little clubs to meet once or twice 
a mouth to discuss the problems raised by the lessons. 

Those who answer the questions will receive futqrelessons? 

What is the Intluonce of weather upon soft, slaty rook jutting out on embank¬ 
ments and in railroad cuts? 

. Have you ever taken a glass of water from a flowing stream after a heavy rain 
and allowed it to stand until the sediment has sottleil? What is this sediment? 

Imagine a branch of this stream bringing rotted slate rock and another bringing 
fliio sand. When mixed in the main stream and deposited on some bar or overtlowea 
held what kind of soil would the mixture make? 

Whut is inorganic inattorf 

What is organic matter? 

Why are soils from which a thrifty forest growth has been removed capable at 
once of producing good farm crops? 

How are lichens (sometimes called ** mosses^') enableil to grow on bare rock or on 
a tombstone ? 

If any great amount of lichen should become mixed with the disintegrated rook, 
would it he bnmns and form a weak soil that might prodooe an or^ of plants a 
ittlo larger an stronger than lichen? Explain. 
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As the higher order of pianite oome in and die down and mix with the soil, would 
the procesB iuci'euKe the productive power of the soilf liowf 

In instuiioos in whi<d) hoII Ims been removed by grading, could a new soil be well 
made by adding commercial fertilizer alonet What would you apply iirst to such 
land? 

If humus iu soil under cultivation is perishable, ought it not to be the farmer’s 
first care to koe]) good the quautity first found in the virgin soil ? 

In addition to the huntiis returned to the soil in manure, from forage fed to stock, 
and by plowing nndor stubble and roots, <lo you think it a good plan to sow some 
cover-crop in corn rows ut lust cultivation, and on oat and wheat stubble as soon ns 
the crop is off, for plowing under the following spiingf Have you tried this plan 
and with what resultsf 

What are good crops for this pnrposet 

Which of these are leguminous pluntsf Name all the kinds of leguminous plants 
yott kuow. 

Why is it advised to plow under the green crops as soon as the land can be worked 
in the spring? 

Do you thiuk a rotation of crops helps the soil ti> boar the strain of successive 
cropping? If so, why? 

What is a so-called “ worn out” sollf 

How is your soil made an active laboratory in whi<di changes will take ]>lace and 
some of this nuavallalde plant fuml he made nsablof 

When the texture of your soil is jwor, or, in other words, when you laboratory is 
nut of order, will the best <‘omu)ercial fertilizers or stable manures give good results? 

Why are heat and air important agencies in the <diangeB going on in the soil, as 
tliey also are in the changes in a barrel of cider or in the yeast iu a ])an of dongb? 

Does standing water on soil have a detrimontal or beneiicinl ed'oet nu the boat and 
air? Why? 

How can you make the soil laboratory do the best work? 

(Name)- 

{Fost-ortice)- 

The Witness. A leaflet was printed on ‘‘How the Plant Gets Its Food From the 
Soil.” Tills is found in Cornell reading course fur farmers No, 4, by lb M. Duggar. 
The quiz on this Ioshou, No. 4, is by L. 11. Dailey. 

(The lessou and quiz referred to are reprinted below.) 

[Cornell rondini? course for farmciN. Issued by OoUcuu of Agriculture, Cornell Unlvoraity, Ithaca, 

N. Y., in the raonthsof November, December. January, February, and March. Reading le.sHon No. 4. 

February, 1901. Second e<litlon. By B. M. Duggar.] 

HOW TUB PLANT GKTS ITS FOOD FROM THK SOIL. 

1. Boots feed ohscurely.—Tlie poultry yard is the proper place to observe how the 
chicken takes its food and drink, but garden observations alone do not funiish us 
equal evidence coucerning the garden plant. Everyone knows that the plant takes 
water and soluble substances from the eoil by certain root etmetures, but the facts 
about the interesting activities of these roots too often remain u secret of the soil. 
These activities may seem obscure, bnt let us handle the plant, make'a few simple 
experiments, and see what the study yields. In this stu^ we are concerned with 
the one question of how the plant gets the water and other food materials from the 
soil, disregarding entirely the various kinds of substances that may be used as food. 
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2. There are roof* and there are rooiteft.—‘In flgnro 1 have a radish plant ready 
for the table. It boH developed no seeds, but it has stored np food; and for present 
purposes we may oousider it a maturti plant. To boijin witu, observe bow its root 
system is constructed. 

Tbo 2 >lant has been pulled out of tbo soil in wbioh it was growing;. Tbe large 
fleshy root terminates in a common-sized root (a) to which little rootlets [b) are 
attached. Then there are little rootlets (ft‘) attached to the fleshy root at various 
places uear the base; and this we expected, knowing that the fleshy root is nothing 
hot the enlarged taproot. lint the rootlets which we so readily see are only inter¬ 
mediary, and there are numerons yet smaller structures whicii we du not set^ at all 
when wo handle the plant so roughly. 

3. The rootlets are clothed n'ilh hairs {root hairs) which are reri/ delicate slruetures .— 
Next W(^ will carefully germinate some radish seed so that no delicate parts of tbo 
root will he injured. For this purpose we simply sow a lew seiul in juuikiiig moss or 
in the folds of some black oloth, being careful to kee]) them moist, in a few days a 
seed has germinated, the root has grown an inch or two, and branched oticeor twice 
perhaps. Lift tbe moss carefully, or open the folds of tlie cloth. Fig. 2 shows what 
may ho found. Now notice tliat at a distance of about a quarter of an inch from the 
tip the root is covered with .a delicate fringe, of hairs. They are actually hairs; 
that is, root hairs, 'foucli them and they collapse, they are so delicate. Dip one of 



the plants into water, and when romored the hairs are not to ho seen. The water 
mats them together along the root and they are no longer evident. No wonder we 
can nut see rout hairs well when a plant is pulled out of tho soil, bo it done ever so 
carefully! The delicate root hairs clothe the young rootlets, and wo cun hardly 
estimate what a great amount of soil is thus brought into actual contact with the 
plant. The value of this contact we shall soon soo. Root hairs are not young roots. 

4. The rootlet and the root hair differ, —^Tho rootlet is fleshy in its way—a solid, com¬ 
pact structure. The root hair is a tubular-plant cell; that is, a delicate little tube, 
within the cell wall of which is contained living matter (protoplasm); the cell wall 
and tho lining membrane of this wall permits water ana substanoes in solution to 

E ase in by a very interesting physical ])rocew. Being long and tubulike, these root 
airs are especially adapte<l for taking in the largest <]uaatity of solntious; and they 
are, iu fact, the principal means by which water and plant food are absorbed from 
the soil, although the surfaces of tbe rootlets themselves do their part. Water 
plants do not need an abundant system of root hairs, and such plants depend largely 
upon their rootlets, 

5. A salt solution separated by a membrane from water absorbs some of the water and 
inoreaaes its own volume.—To understand better how the root hairs absorb their water, 
we will study, that physical process already mentioned. First dissolve 1 ounce of 
saltpeter, which we may use as a fertilizer solution, in 1 pint of water, calliug this 
solutiou I. For use in some experiments later on also dissolve a piece of Balt 2 )eter 
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not larger than a peach pit (about one-sevoutU ounce) in uboat 1 gallon of water, 
calling the latter solution IT. Now, fill the tube A in tig. 3 almoHt full of the strong 
solution 1, and tie a piece of animal luenibrane (bog’s bladder is excellent for this 
purpose) over the large month. A small fuiinol, with a long stem, may he used if 
one can not ohtalu a tube like A. Then sink the tube, bladder part downward, 
into a large bottle of water until the level of liquid in the tube sLands at tbe same 
height as that in the bottle 0. The tube may be readily Rocured in this positiou by 
passing it through a h(do in the cork of the bottle. In a sliori, time we noti (!0 that the 
liquid in A' begins to rise, and in an hour or so it stands as at b, say. This is an 
important result; see that we do not forget it, for it explains many thingR. The 
facts are that the ]i<}uidH diftuse. Pure water in both vessels woiihl pass both in 
and out etjually, hut tlie salt in solution in A' <lidu 80 S very slowly. Since tlie 
slower <liffnslble salt i‘e])l{we8 a )>art of the readily dilfnsihle water, the total water 
Cuming in will he greater than the total lliiid going out. Then there is evidently 
absorption of water and pressure in A', which tbrees the li<jiiid up higher than in 
C. The litpiid in A' would continin' to stand higher than in (' while this absorption 
goes on, or until the salt becomes equally diifused. Thus we know that a strong 




fertilizer solution, or any solution denser than water, Re])arate<l from water by a 
membrane, will absorb water. This is an iustaiu'c of that which jdiyeicists have 
named osmosis. It is osmotic action. 

6. The cell sap of the root hair absorbs water from the soil hti nsmotiv action. —'I'be 
oxpeiimc'ut above detailed enables us to understand how the cmintloRs little root 
hairs act, each one like the tube A', if only the whole surface of the tube A' were a 
bladder menibrano, or something acting similarly! soil water does not contain 
much of the land’s fertility; that is, it is a very weak solution. Tln^ active little 
root hair, on tbe <»thor hand, is always li]le<l with cell sup, a more concentrated 
solution; hence soil water must be absorbed. 

7. The plant absorbs fertilizer solutions as long as they are used for the growth of the 
plant. —The fortilizers (salts) whicli are dissolved in the soil water also difl’usc them¬ 
selves, although slowly, through tbe monibrauo of the root hnirH, ea<'b iugrodieut 
tending indopcndoutly to become as abundant inside tbe rout hair as outside in the 
soil water, or to bo in equilibrium within aud without. Now, ouce inside the loot 
hair, these absorbed fertilizer solutions pass ou to root and stem and leaf to be 
utilized in growth. As long as they nro used up, however, more must come into 
the root hairs, in order to restore the cijuilihrinin. Thus tboso substances which are 
needed nmst come in as long as the land can furnish them in a soluble form. 
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8 . Fleehy ifieces of root or sttm will ahnorh watw/roM toeak loifuftons and hecomerigid; 
in Urong Boluiions Htichjietky jiartswill giro up iheir water and become Jiexihle .—Wehavo 
illustrated absorption by an artiticial arrangement becanse the root bairn are so 
small that they oan uot be seen readily. Hut all parts of the root, even the fleshy 
part, can absorb some water; and to ex|>eriiiieDt fnrtbor with this principle of 
absorption, wc cut several slices of potato tuber about one-eighth of an iuoh in 
tbicknesH, and let them lie in the air half an hour. Put n few of these slioes into 
some of tile stroug fertiU 2 er solution 1, such as was used in A^, dg. 3. Put other 
similur pieces iuto some of the very weak solution II. In about naif an hour or 
more we find that those jiieces in the weak solution are very rigid or stiff (turgid). 
They will not bend readily when held lengthwise between the lingers. Compare 
these slices with those in the strong solution, where they are very Ilexible (tlacoid). 
Tliis bending is evidently due to tbo fact that those iu the strong brine have actu¬ 
ally lost some of their water. So the potato tuber could take in soil water from a 
solution which bad dissolved a small amount of food; but put in too much such food 
material and the potato would ootnally lose some of the water which it held. 

Tbo experiments which have heeu made not only demonstrate bowthe roots absorb 
water containing plant food, bnt they empba.size the fact that the outside solution 
must be very dilute in order that water may l>e absorbed at all. The root hairs, then, 
absorb water which has dissolved only a small amount of plant food i^om the rich¬ 
ness of the soil, and not such rich solutions as the sap of the plant itself, and when 
solutions are absorbed each salt is taken up. 

9. The plant may be wilted, and (-I'm killed, by attemjyiing to feed it fertiliser eolutione 
which are too eirong .—More carefully to test this matter relating to the use of strong 
solutions, we may make a very simple experiment. Secure a young radish plant (or 
almost any seedling with several leaves) and insert the r<mta iuto a small bottle con¬ 
taining some of tho saltpeter solution 1. Iu another bottle we put a similar plant 
with some of the weak solution II. Support the plant in the month of the bottle 
with eottou batting. After standing for a few hours or less il; will be noticed that 
tho leaves of tlie plant in the strong fertilizer solution begin to wilt, as in Hg. 4. 
Tbe ]»lant in tbo weak fertilizer solution, lig. 5, is perfectly rigid and normal. This 
further indicates that tbu growing plant is so constituted as to be able to tbrivt^ 



upon very dilute sointions only. If we attempted to feed it strong fertilizer sola- 
ttons, these strong solutions would act injorionsly, os they would take water firom 
the plant; causing it to wilt. In fact, saltpeter seems to be most available for plant 
food when 1 ounce is dissolved in about 7 or 8 gallons of water. 

10. The injarione efeot of etrong feriilizeT souttiona is knotca In praciioc .—In every¬ 
day practice we are already familiar with the fact above demonstrated. Everyone 
recognizes the value of wood ashes as a fertilizer; but no on^ would dare water his 
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valuable plants with lye, or sow his choice vegetable seeds on an asb bank, however 
well it might h watered. If there is a potted plant at band which is of no value 
we might remove some of the soi., add considerable wood ashes, water well and 
await the result. Try it j or give it a lump of nitrate of soda. 

11. The 8oil walet' is a very dilute Holuiion.—ln reading lesson No. 2 the different 
kinds of water m the soil were mentioned, and it was stated that the water which is 
valuable to the plant is not the free water, but the thin iilni of moisture which 
adheres to each little particle of soil. Anyone who has drnnk watc^r from a tile 
drain knows tliat at least the free water which has soaked from the soil must con¬ 
tain relatively very little plant food, else oiir delivate taste would detect it Per¬ 
haps the lilm moisture contains a little more plant food than the free water, but the 
quantity ot substances in solution is generally extremelv miuiite, so that the soil 
water is readily absorbed by the plant. 

12. Boot absorption may conUuuein a soil thatsetmsto be dri/.—But only is free water 
iiiinecoeBtiry for ordinary land jilantB, but the amount of film moiatiir'o present does 
not need to be very great. It is remarkable how dry a soil may feel to tho lineers 
and yet afford sufficient water to maintain the plant. 'I'liis may be readily studied 
with a potted plant or observed in the field 

13. The roots need air.—(lorn on a piece of land which has been flooded liy the heavy 

rams loses its green color and turns yellow, nesides diluting plant food, the water 
drives the air out ot tho soil, and this suffocation of the roots is very soon felt in the 
general health ot the plant. The film moisture alone (hygroscopic, water) is best to 
insure proper aeration The value of tillage for ai-ration purposes has alrcndv been 
mentioned m reading lesson No 2. Water plants and bog plants have adapted 
^euiselves to their particular conditions. They either got tboir air bv speeial sur¬ 
face roots or get it from tho water. ' 

U. The root muet be warm in ordtr to perform Shonbl tbo soil of fields 

or greenhouHos be much colder than the air, we would find a very bad state of affairs 
for the plant. When in a warm atmosphere, or in a dry atmosphere, iilants need to 
aiiHorb inuch water fi'oui the soil, and the roots must be warm in order that the 
root hairs may be so active as to aupidy the water as rapidly as itis needed. If the 
roots nre chilled, then the plant will wilt. We may try this eNpcrinieutaHy with 
two potted plants, as radish, coleus, tonnito, etc. Put one pot in a dish of ice water 
and the other in a dish of warm water, and keep them in a warm room. In a short 
time notice liow stifl and vigorous is the one wJiose roots are warm. Perhaps the 
one whoso roots ate chilled is alreaily beginning to .show signs of wilting 
V). JiooU exei'ete suhitancee whicfi aid in dtHMolvhg plant food from some noil com- 
poundH which arc inftolublein icater.—Ordiiiurily there would be in solution in soil 
water only those substances which are soluble in the water alone. The plant is not 
only prondeil for absorbing what is already there in a soluble fonn, hut it is also 
capable of rendering soluble small quantities of tbe insoluble substam os present in 
the soil, ami which may bo needed for plant food, Tho plant acoomplishes this 
pnrpow^ by unmans of certain excretions from the roots. In other words, not only 
does the plant absorb dilute solutions, but it gives off through its root-hairs ainall 
^*^^^** *” *^^**^ substances, pai'tieiilarly egrbonie acid and .an acid phosphate 
Ihese acid substances may even etch marble. Fig. 6, from Hailey's Principles of 
Agriculture, illustrates this. “On a polished marble block, place a half inch of 
sawdust, io wlilch plant seeds. After tbe plants have attained a few leaves, turn 
the mass of sawdust over and observe the prints of tho roots on the marble." These 
prints will be very 

We believe that special credit should lie given those who carefully and conscien¬ 
tiously answer and return tlu^se (pii%zeH. We are now considering the advisability 
of establishing a system whereby this may bo done. This would enable ns to give 
those who complete the 3 years’ 00111*86 a certificate of graduation, wliicli should 
be regarded as a reward of earnest effort and a mark of the reading and tliinkinir 
fanner. ® ^ 

The reading oourse covers 3 years^ study. There are 3 scries of reading, each 
consisting^of 5 lessons, and a review containing tho correct answers asked on these 
lessons. 

Series A discusses the soil and the plant. 

Series B takes up cattle-feeding problems. 

Series C is devoted to the principles of fruit growing. 

Now roaders should boKUi with Lesson 1, Senes A, The lessons are published bv 
tile ColWe of Agriculture, Cornell University, under the auspices of the Agrioul- 
tural College extension fund. * 

fComell reading course forfarmers, Quiztm reodlnKlcBsoii Vo, 4. February, 1901. By L. H.BaJloy.] 

[These questions constitute a supplement to roading lesson No. 4 (“How the 
*’'*“"*' ’)• “8 purpose is to induce the reader to think 
oBTefully about what he reads. Answer the questions as best vou can and return this 
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sheet to ns (2 cents postage). We want these answers in order that we may know 
what interest you are taking in the reading course and how much good vou are get¬ 
ting from It,; and we want to help you whim you do not understand the problems 
involv(‘d. We are alter resnlts, and do not cure ahont the handwriting nor the 
grammar. These answers are for our own exnniiuatioii and are not to be made pub¬ 
lic. We should he glad of any (jominouts on these lessons, 'rinme who answer the 
qiiestiinm will feimive future lesstiim. 

When lesson No. f) shall liuvo been digost.«d wo hope to send yon a 8up)>leiTientary 
losHOH answering ipieHtions in all 5 le-ssous, and also suggesting how you may timl 
out wlnit fertiliz«‘.r your H(«l and erojw need. 

A rejuling course for fnrmi*i“s’ wives has been organized. It is a companion conrso 
to this one. 'i'hose women who wi.sh to join tito course should send in their nanios 
at once in order to receive the first lesson.] 


1. Do the root liairs ftnaily Iwiconie roots, or do they stay on as the main root 
grows? 

2. Are there root hairs on old roivtsf 

3. On what part of the roots arc the root hairsf 

4. Wliere does the radish plant, which yeti grow in moss or between folds of cloth, 
get nourishment f<ir making the root hairs? 

5. Why do particles of soil adhere l'*» a young plant <»f wheat or cabbage when it 
is pulled up? 

0, What do you understand by solution? 

7. Give an exani]»l«M)r a substaiiee which will dissolve in water and ono which 
will not. 

8. May materials which are insoluble in rain water be. soluble in soil water? 
Why? (Donsult lesson 3.) 

H. Must all food materials in the. soil be in Holution before the plant can use them? 

10. Docs warming tho water increase its power i,o make substanecs soluble? 

11. Write a definition of osmosis. (Goimult dictionary or some schoolbook on 
]»hyBiefi or natural philosophy.) 

12. Why does th(5 soil water go into the root liair? 

13. Why does not tho Ucpiid in the root hair flow out abundautly into the soil? 

14. What would hap])cn i.‘ the liquid in the root hair and that in the surronudiug 
soil were of equal density and constitution! 

If). How is it thst jilauts can live and grow in a soil which is dust dry? 

ir>. Can your soil he so Io(»se as to have tuo iinieh air for the good of tho ])lantK? 

17. Do you understand that yon ean smother th4i root as well as the top of the 
plant? How? 

18. At what season do you suppose, that corn roots absorb the most moisturef 

13. At what season do you have the least rainfall? 

20. If you knew that you would not have sufficient rainfall in August te main¬ 
tain your potato crop, how would you plan to secure the moisture? 

21. Name one way in whicli plants aro iujuretl by too strong dressings of potash 
or nitrogen f 

22. Tf all the potash in your cornfield wore to hecquic suddenly avuil.able, what 
would happen? 
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23. How might you apply muriate of potash so that strawberrv plauta would bo 
injnpedt 

2-1. WonW it bo an easy matter to injure old appln trees liy muriate of potash f 
Why t 


25. If you put tim fertili/.er in tiio hill, will not the roots ^n-ow beyond and away 
from it, as the plaut grows? 


(Name)-, 

(Poflt-Oflice)-. 

The Wjtnehs. Lessons are not only written on the soil and wliat it contains, but 
also oti how the plaut gets its ibo«l from the sidl and how it gets its food from tho 
air. K(<adiug lesson No. 5, by Ib M. Duggar, is a good sampleof tho loallets which are 
prepared on various subjects. The quiz on n-adnig lesson No. 5 may serve to indi¬ 
cate how tlio instruction is c-arried on. About 20,000 cojdes constitute jin edition. 

(The lesson and quiz reforrml to are reprinted below;) 


[Cornell r<>mlnig course /or farmers. IhhiunI liy College of Agric.nUuro, f^orncll Univcrsilv, Ithaca, 

N Y., in ti)c months of November. IXs-cinlsr, .January, Kclmiarv, iiml March. Reading lesson No. 

6, March, liKJi, by H M IhigRar. SiN'ond »“<lilion.l 

HOW THK PLANT GETS ITS l-OOD FUO.M TIIK AIK. 

Note.—I n this trt'utincnt of tho relation of the plant lo the air oidv Oic biglieror agrienltunil plants 
are referred to ‘ 

1. Charcoal iti largely carbon^ and carbon enters abundaulh) into the composHiott of all 

or more of the bulk of the tree, aside from water ami the elements of 
water, is carbon. Wlion the tree is charred (or Incompletely burned;, the carbon 
remains in the form of charcoal. The ordinary cultivated plant has but two soiircos 
from which to obtain food—the air and soil. In a corn )dant of tho roastlng-oar 
stage the water Ibrms aboiit W) per cent of the structure, d’hore is, then, about 20 ])er 
cent of dry iiuittiir remaining aftci the water has been driven olf. Jn order to form 
some idea of what [lortion of the plaut structure comes from tho air, note that when 
such u corn jdaut is liurued in air tho amount of ash remaining is about 1 per cent 
of the total Hiilmtanco. 'fills asli consists of practically all of the fertilizers which 
we found in reiuliiig lesson No. to come from the soil with the exception of the 
nitrogen. The entire nitrogenous product forms about 2 per cent of the total green 
substance. It was driven off by the burning. Next note what happens when a 
plant is burned without free access of air, or smothered, as in a charcoal pit. Tho 
mass of charcoal resulting is almost as large asthe liody of tlie plant. Carbon is 
the eloiuent now present w'hicli was not present in the ash. 

Charcoal is almost pure carbon, tho ash jirerent being so small in proportion to the 
larg<i amount of carbon that we look upon the asb as an impurity. Tho fact is that 
the carbon and the elements of water (hydrogen and oxygen) make up more tlian 90 
per cent of tho dry matter of the corn plant. 

The percentage of dry matter which comes from thesoil may seem absurdly small, 
for we are t^oustautly engaged in sujiplyiiig fortilizejs to ibe sidl and never seem to 
trouble oursel vos about this important substance, luirbon. It was an interesting fact 
that tho carbon went off as a gas when the plant was burned in air. 'I'lie carbon 
<Ud not go off alone, but it went off in connection with oxygen and in a form called 
carbon-dioxide gas, COj. 

2. The air contains a small percentage of carbon dioxide, hut oxygen and nitrogen are 
the abundant elements. —The green plaut must get its carbon froin the air. In other 
words, mueh of the solid matter of the })lant comes from one of the gases in the air. 
Tho air contains only about fonr-teutbs of 1 per cent of carbon dioxide. It would, 
howev(5r, be very disastrous to animal life if this percentage wen^ much increased. 

Carbon aioxido is often called** foul gas." It may accumulate in old wells, and an 
experienced jierson will not desc^end into such wells until they have been tested with 
a torch. If the air in the well will not support combustion, that is, if the torch is 
extingnishod, it usually means that no wise man would care to breathe such air. 
The air of a closed schoolroom often contains far too much of this gas along with 
little particles of solid carbon. 

3. 2 ho carbon dioxide of the air readily difuses into the hares and other green parts of the 
planf.—The loaf is delicate in texture, and often the air can outer directly into the 
leaf tissnoa. There are, however, special inlets provided for the diffusion of gases 
into the leaves and other green parts. These inlets consist of numerous jiores 
(stomates or sU)mata), which are especially abundant on the under surface of the 
leaves. The apple leaf contains about 100,000 of these pores to each square inch of 
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tiio it&det ftnrfaoe. Throngb theae atoisates the outaide air eniere into the air spnMs 
of the ijSujt and, finally, into the little oella containing the living matter. 

4. Tne green color of leovee due to a called oftJoro|>ftyir--Poroh#w ftt th® 

drag store about a gill of the poison, wood alcohol, ^cnre a leaf of geranium or of 
EUiy convenient plant which has been exposed to sunlight for a few hours and put 
it in a white cup with sadlcient alcohol to cover the leaf. Place the cup on the 
stove where it is not hot enough for the alcohol to take fire. After a time the col¬ 
oring matter is all dissolved by the alcohol, which has beoomo an Intense green. 
Tbis green coloring matter is dissolved chlorophyll. Save this leaf for a intnre experi¬ 
ment. 

lu the living plant this chlorophyll or leaf-green is scattered throughout the green 
tissues in little oval bodies, and these bodies are most abundant near the upper surface 
of the leaf, where they can secure the greatMt amount of light. Without this green 
coloring matter there would bo no reason for the large* Hat surfaces which the loaves 
possess, and no reason for the*' fact that the leaves are borne most ainindantly out at 
the ends of branches, where the light is most available. 

5. Plants groM'u fs darknt'gs are grllow and HU-inier atrd do uni reach watwritj/.—Com¬ 
pare the potato sprouts which have grown from a tul)cr lying in the dark cellar with 
those which have grown normally in the bright light. The shoots from the cellar 
are yellow and slender. They have reached out lor that which they cau not find, 
and wheu the earbou which is stored in the tuber is exhausted, these shoots will 
have lived useless lives. 

A plant whic.h has been grown in, darkness from the seed will complete its life 
even in its infancy, although for a time the little seedling will grow very tall and 
slender. Light encourages the produetiou of this green color; and it is (evident Ihat 
the light and this green color together have to do with the utilization of the carbon 
dioxide of the air. 

6 . Carbon dioxide is absorbed hi/ the leaf during sunlight and oi^ygeii is git'en off .—Some 
nroverba are founded on facta. It is true that plants purify air tluring the day. 
under the iiifiuenceof sunlightand thegre^en color of the foliage, the carbon dioxide 
which enters into the leaf is abRorbed by the living })arts, and with this uhsorption 
of carbon dioxide there is giveu off oxygen, which is Decessary at all times to sustain 
life. 

Very carelhl experiments have shown that carbon dioxi<le is absorbed and that 
oxygen is given on by all green surfaces during the hours of sunlight. How this 
carbon <Uoxide, which is thus absorbed, may be use*! as food ir a question of much 
interest. 



1. Excluding light from a 2. ThR effect on the leaf, 

part ui a leaf. 


7. Chlorophyll absorbs the energy of the ««»*« rays and the energy thus obtained is used 
by the living matter in uniting the carbon dioxide absorbed from Ihe aW with some of the 
water brought up by the roots. The process by which these compounds are united is a com¬ 
plex one, but the ultimate result is starch .—The snow on black soil melts quickly beoanse 
the black absorbs the heat of the suu. The green chlorophyll of the leaf absorbs the 
energy of the sunlight, and this energy affords a peculiar vital force which enables 
the living matter of the leaf to unite carbon dioxide and water. No one knova all 
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tiW 4etaUB of titii pneoHj, and ooi dofintte knovledge of tbe product Vragtes 
ifto starA U 4«pMted is the loftvM, 

#tor(ih to compoied of oarbvn, hadiogeo, md osyges (CAiijOjkV The TO(»** »b 4 
woody subetasoo* epcTery etalUurto it in oenpoilttim. AllthoeeeubotaBoeoo** 

^*nwWn«*th1«etooh ftom the carbon and oiygro of^bon dioxide a^ ftomtha 
hydTog«;u and owgan of the water there ii a aorplns of oxygon. It la this oxygMt 
whitth ift giveu off into the air. . ij i 

The process of nsing the carbon dioxideof the air is known as carbon dioxide aasimi- 

lation, or photosynthesis. . j i u n* juti 

8 . Ufarch w present in th green leaves of plants which hate been expose to buM^m; am 
in the dark no starch can be formed from oarbou dioxide .—Prociiie at tie drug ewre an 
ounce or so of tincture of iodincy dilute this considerably and pour a drop or two ou 
some ordinary starch paste or a slif e of potato. The starch is colored bine or 
purplish-brown. This reaction is chanicteristic of starch. Now pour some of the 
iodine ou the leaf from which wo dissolve the chlorophyll in u previous experiment 
(p. 3). Note that the leaf is colored pnrplish-brown throughout. The leal contains 
starch. 


iSceurc a loaf from a plant which has been in the darkness for about 2 days. 
Dissolve the chhn-ophyll as before, and attempt to stain this leaf with iodine. No 
purjdi.sli-bi'own color is produced. A leaf kept in darkness contains no starch. 

'I bis demonstration may !»«inndo much more instructive in another way. Secure 
a i)lant which has been kc]>t iti darkuosH for 2-1 hours or more. Split a small cork 
and ]>in the two jialves on opposite aides of one of the leaves, as shown in tig. 1. 
I’lace the plant in the sunligltt again. After a morning of bright sunshine dissulvo 
the chlorophyll in this b-af with alcohol, as before; tlien stain the leaf with the 
iodine. Notice that the leaf is stained <b*eply in all parts except in that part over 
whicli tlio cork was placed as in fig. 2. There is no starch in this area. Those experi¬ 
ments also make it evident that the starch manufactured in the leaf may bo entirely 
removed during durkuosB. 

i), /Vetfi orpartM ofp/af/ts which hare developed 7io chlorophyll can form no starch .— 
Secure a variegated leaf of colons, ribbon gras.H, geranium, or of any i>lant showing 
both white and green areas. On a day of bright suDHhinetest one of those leaves by 
the alcohol and indini' method for the presence of stsirch. Observe that the ])art« 
devoid of green color liaN'ci formed no star<’h. llow’over, after starch has onc-e been 
formed in the leaves, it niuy then be changed and removed, to bo again formed oa 
Btarob in other parts of tlie living tissues. 

10. Starch U in Ihe form of insoluble granules—Whenever the itiaierial is carried from 
one part of the plant to another for purposes of growth or storage, it is changed to sugar 
bcforcit can he transported. When this sterchy luatoiiul is transferrert from phioe to 
place, it is made solubhs (‘hanged into sugar, by iho action of a formeut. This is a 
process of digestion, it is ninch like the ehauge of starchy foods to sugary foods by 
the saliva of the month. 

After being changed to the soluble form, this material is ready to be used in 
growth, either in the leaf, in the stem, or in the roots. Witli other complex prod¬ 
ucts it is tlnm distributed througlumtall of the growing parts of the plant; and 
when passing down to the root it passes inoro readily through the inner bark, in 
plants which have a definite hark. This gradual downward diifusion of materials 
suitable for growth through the inner bark is the process referred to when the descent 
of sap is inentionod. 

11. The food from the air and the food from Ihesoil unite vi the living tissues .—The sap 
constantly passing upward from tlte roots during the growing season is made up 
largely ol the soil water, along with the salts which have been absorbed in dilute 
solutions. This upward-Dioving s;tp is conducted largely by certain tubul^ colls of 
the young wood or of the woody bundles. These (5oU» are never continuous taboo 
from root to leaf; but the water passes readily from one coll to another in its upward 


course. 

The upward sap gradually passes to the growing parts, and everywhere in the 
living parts, particularly In the leaves and other assimilatory tissues. It meets the 
product of fihotosyiitbesis. Under the intiucnce of the living matter of the plant, 
this product from the leaves may unite with the nitrogen. A substance more com¬ 
plex than sugur is then i'ornied, and gradually compounds are formed which contain 
sulphur, phosphorus, potassium, and other elements, until hnally living protoplasm 
is manufactured. Protoplasm is the living matter in plants. It is in the cells, and 
is usually semiduid. 

12. Starch and otlur products may be stored up during one growing period to be used 
during the next season .—Although a plant strives to make a full amount of growth 
each season, it must also provide itself for developing a new crop of leaves and of 
fruit the next year, if it is to live more than a single season. It must also provide 
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for its offspring. Tubers (wtite potato), stenis (caoti), and roots (sweet potato) 
generally serve as storage organs lor food. Thick, fleshy leaves, as in the century 
plant, which live <iuriug many seasons, may olso serve as storage organs. 

The peach tree bloHSoras and sets its fruit usnelly before theleavos are open. ^ In 
fact, the food stored up one season has a most iiiiportant influence in determining 
the crop of the next year. Bearing this in mind, one appreciates the value of keep¬ 
ing the leaves free from fuiigonsand insect injuries throughout the growing season. 

13. Plants need ostjyeii for as aiiimah do ,—Ho far we have referred 

eapBclaiiy to the carbon dioxide of the air. To roost plants tho nitrogen of the air is 
inert, aud only servos to dilute tlie other elements;, but the oxygen is very necessary 
for all life. Wo know that all animals need this oxygon in order to breathe or 
ro.HpiiH'. In fact, they have become accustomed to it in .just the proportions found 
in the air, and this is now liest for them. 

Wb<ui animals bniathe tlie air once they make it foul, because they use some of the 
oxygon and give oft more carbon dioxide. Likewise nil parts of tlio plant must have 
a constant anjiidy of oxygeu. Hoots n«o«l it, and this has already been emphasized 
in reading lesson No. 4. 

Tho oxygon itassea intt) tiio airspaces aud int<» the living proto])laBin, entering into 
chemical combinations, tlie end prodm^tof which is carbon dio.xide, as in animals. 
It is interesting to note that the air spaces in the leaf are equal in hulk to the tis¬ 
sues tberaselvos. As a result of the use of tins oxygon alone at night, plants give 
(>il'earh<»n dioxide just as animals do. ITaiits respire; but since they are stationary 
and more or loss inactive they do not as a rule need so much oxygon as auinmis, and 
they do not give off so much carlam dioxide. 

Luring the day plants use so imicli more of tlio foul gas carbon dioxide tban of 
oxygen that plants artisaid to pnrily tlieair. The carWn dioxide which plants give 
oft' ttt night is very slight m conqiariHon with that given olf by animals; so that a 
few plants in a sleeping room need not disturb one more than a family of mico, per- 
ha])8. i'lauts usually grow most mpidly in darkimsH. 

14. The- plant htis an important (Hfuneclion with the tvater rapor of the air ,—In addi¬ 
tion to obtaining much of its food 8np)dy from tlie air, the plant has an imjiortant 
relation to the Inimidity of the atmosphere. Cut off a succulent shoot of any plant, 
stick the end of it tlirough a bole in a cork, and stand it in a small bottle of water. 
Invert over this iiottlo a large-monlhed liottle (as a fruit jar), and notice that a mist 
soon nccuranlateH on tlm inside of the glass. In time drops of water form. Tho 
plant gives oft water iroin its leaves and from otlier succnleni parts. 

It has been uientionoil (bat the plant t^akos its Ibod from the soil in very dilute 
solutions. Thou much rnon* water is absorbed by the roots tban is used in growth; 
aud it is this surplus water wliicli is given off fnun the leaves into the atmosphere 
by an evaporation pro«-e.'-s known as transpiration. 

'I'ntnspiratiou takes plaire iuon\ abundantly from the under surfaces of leaves and 
tlinmgh the pores or stomates. It has been found that a sunflower plant of the 
height of a man during an active period of growtli gives oti‘ more than a quart of 
water ])er day. A large oak tree may transpire 1.50 giulnns per day during the sum¬ 
mer. For every ounce of dry motte.r produced it is estimated that from 16 to 25 
pounds of water must i»aHH through tho plant. 

15. When the roots fail ionuppltf lo the plant snSir.ient water to equalize that transpired 
bp the leaves, the plant iviHs.—TTnmpiratlon from the leaves and delicate shoots is 
increased by all of the conditions which would increase evaporation, such as higher 
temperature, dry uir, wind, ete. 

The stomates are so eoDHtructed that they open and cIoho with the varying oomU- 
tions of the atmosphere, attempting to n^gnlate transpiratiem. However, (luring 
periods of drought or of very but weather, and especially during a hot wind, the 
closing hf these stomates can not sufficiently prevent evaporation. The roots may 
be very active, and yet fail to absorb sufficient moisture to equalize that given off 
by the leaves. As an ultimate coufic.qnonce of this the plant wilts. Any mjury to 
tlio roots, or even cliilliug tbcm.may cause the plant to wilt, On a hot, dry day 
note how the loaves of corn toward afternoon. Early the following morning 

note how fresli and vigorous tlio same ieavi's appear. 

The wilting of a ]dant is due to the loss of water from the cells. Tho cell walls 
are soft, and collapse. A rubb'*r balloon iilled w'ith air or water is Arm and rigid. 
In tho woody parts of the plant the cell walls may be stiff enough to support them¬ 
selves, even tliougb the cell is empty. 


[Ooriiull rertditiK eoiinio for funuorK. Quiz on readlnR bswon No. 6. March, 1901.' Hy L. H. Bailey.] 

[These questions constitute sujiplement to reading lesson No. .5 (“How the plant 
gets its food from the air”)' Its purpose is to induce tho reader to think oareftill / 
about what ho reads. Answer the (laestions as best you can and return this sheet 
to us (2 cents postage). Wo want these answers in order that we may know what 
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interest you are takin/; in the reading oourso and bow mnob good you are getting 
from it; and we want to help yon when yon douot underetand tbeproldems jiivolved. 
We are after results, aud do not care abont the handwriting or t)ie gratutiiar. These 
answow are for oiir own examination and are not to be made public. We sbonld be 
glad of any comments on these lessons, ’lliis is the last regular lesson fortius season. 

Next month we hope t(»HL*nd you a supplementary lesson containing correct answers 
to all the questions in the 5 lessons. It will also ntfer suggestions as to how to 
experiment to find out what fertilizer your soil needs. Some genenil rcniurks will 
be made respecting the results which have been attaiinnl in the reading cunrsc.j 

What proportion of its substance does the plant sucun^ from the sol)? 

What one substance «>r coinponiul is taken in most profusely by the plant'!’ 

How dons tljo plant get, its wator—through roots or leaves? 

In what part of the jdant does tliii water ascend—tbroiigii the young wotul or 
botwetm the bsirk and wood? 

^^M^e^<‘ the jdunt get its e.arboti ? 

}lt.\v doe'^ »t Lake in its nitrogen—by roots or bwiveH? 

Wiiere. is the stnreh nnmnfaetnredf 

Kvoni wliat substance is the starch in:«lef 

Of what elenumts is starch <*onij) 0 «od? 

Into what is tlo' starcJi largoly ehnngod before it is transporU'il ? 

Wlnit use is made of tl>e sugar-containing inaUnda! during tranH])ort:iiion ! 

'I'lirougb what part of the plant does this earlKmaceons maUnial (or “oluboi.'ted 
sap ' ) pass? 

Tile root takes in water containing food: (bin it use Ibis foixl material directly in 
making root growtiif Kxplain. 

W'hy is standi stored in Huuds and tulMTsf 

is standi stor«;<l in twigs in tho fallf 

Are the {lowers (»f ]machos aud other early blooming jdanls fed from food tukim 
in lit tlic root at the time, or from materials storwl in the twig? (Think how the 
potatoes s]>ront in tile bin.) 

Will iiinliduiig the roots of a]>oach tree witli straw when the ground is frozen <lelay 
the blooming in the spring? 

Hoil wnitcr holds very little fo«Ml for plants; tlie roots must take in onornions 
quantities of water. \\ hat becomes of some of this water? 

Ts the w'ater wliieh ei aporates fnHii tliesoil ot‘any iliiect use to tho jdant? 

The plant needs water, it sweals it out (transpiroH). How sliall i\o manage so 
that the plant can have all the water it needs? 

Writedown all the aulmlauccM (or iiiaterials) you know whicdi tho jdant must 
have in ordisr to live and grow. 

Which one <d’ thiise dims nature, supply in sufficient abundaium, without any 
thought on your part? 

What ones can yon hel]> nature supply? 

Name all the congenial conditionH (or agencies) which the jdant must have in 
order to be comfortable and to grow. 

What ones of tliese can yon help nature to supply or maintain f 

(Name)-, 

Post-Office-. 
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Tbo WiTNBRS. The Life History of tbo Toad was tbo first leaflet issued on animal 
life. The object in printing this leaflet was to interest tbo teachers, and to illns- 
trate bow one of the most c.uinmou (to some repulsive) animals could be used to 
interest children iu the study of animal life, and to impart a desire for informa* 
tion. A most intercstin}; leaflet hy Anna Hostford Comstock, Some Tentmakers, 
has gouQ to sevorai editions. If I should select one that has attracted most attention 
it would lie the flrst one named. 

Q, (lly Mr. Phillips.) Have you anytliinc further to add?—A. Since we arc study¬ 
ing ajfricnltural education, I think it might be well to call your attention to the 
fact that one man on the farm, by reason of horse }iower and labor-saving imple¬ 
ments, is now able tu produce from 4 to 10 times as much as one man could in the 
early days. Corn is now raised entirely without the use of the hoe; formerly it w'as 
not only planted with the hoe, but hoed from 3 to 5 times during the season. 
Formerly hut 1 horse or <ix, or at most 2, were used to till the soil; now it is not 
uncommon to seo ii (‘r (> horses hooked to a gong plow. One horse when used in till¬ 
ing the soil is o<]uai to about 10 men, and the cost of its labor is about one-half that 
of a man, so each additional horse that can be used to advantage In tho team multi¬ 
plies the real ]»owBr of tho man from 10 to 20 times. Economy in the useof machinery 
and horses is i>est illustrated iit the harvest fields of the great wheat districts. From 
20 to 30 animals are uot iufrequently bitched to a combined maebine which cuts, 
thrashes, aud cleans from two to fimr thousand bushels of wlmat per day. But 3 to 
4 men arc required to ojierate this harvester. It will he scon hogroat is the 
economy in tbeso modern days on the farm as compared with tho early days when 
tbo wheat was reaped with sickles and thrashed with flails and cleaned with the win¬ 
nowing basket. 

I believe these and similar factors have so c<‘.onomi/.ed human labor on the farm 
that only about one-fourth to onc-teiith us many men are reiinirod to produce a 
given amount of food ami clothing prodnets as formerly, and that herein lies the 
great reason for the tendency of the boy to leave the farm for the city. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Work of. Du Bois, 168,160 

Audubon Sugar School... True. .5:!, 54 

Baker County, Ga., suspicious population of .. Dn Bois, 100 

Barker, Aldred D., lecture of ..Beaty, 06 

Belgium, inventions of, compared with those of Groat Britain .. .. Harris. 1.5 

Beneficiary societies among Southern negroes.Du Bois. 171 

Bismarck, Otto von, educational and national iwlicy. Winter. 67 

Blair bill, advocacy of .. Derrick, 157-158 

Southern sentiment in respect to. Wright, 210 

Black dyes: 

Hermadorf— 

Discovery of process of making.. ... Beaty, D5 

Lowell textile school..... Smith, 81) 

Peculiarities. Smith, 60 

Boston, efforts to interest in commercial education.Smith, 72 

Boxwell law, Ohio, provisions of.. Harris, 33 

Boys’ reformatories, advocated..... Derrick, i .57 

Bryce, James, comments on educational system....Winter, 07 

Capital: 

Comhinatiou of.....Harris, 47 

Duty to educate.. .Harris, 47 

Reasons for hatred of, among workingmen.Harris, 47 

Cattle. (See Line sfocfc.) 

Centennial Exposition, effect on new iudustries in United Slates . ... Harris, 8 

Charleston, S. C., schools of... .. . ..Miller, 118 

Chicago Glucose Company, method of laljeling products.Davenport, 134 

Child labor; 

Age limit in factories...Beaty, 100 

Hours of, in South Carolina.. .. Harrison, 116 

Churches, influence among negroes.. Du Bois, 171,172 

Citadel Academy, description of. Harrison, 110 

Cities; 

Mannal training in public sebools.. Harris, 16-33,51 

Migration from farms to .. ..Roberts, 242 

Civilization, objects of ..Harris, 48 

Civil engineering, study of, at Clemson College ...Beaty, 94 

Clenuon College, South Carolina: 

Departments and courses of instruction .. Beaty, 03,93,94;. Simpson, 101,102 

Engineering courses.. .i.Beaty,93,94 

Textile department.. .. Brooks, 76; Beaty, 94,95 

_.a A aUJaaia a* ftO. 1 f 11 


Federal aid, need of... ... Beaty, 99 

Suggested .Harrison, 109 
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Cleiuson College, South Carolina—Continued. Page. 

J’unds ... ..Beaty,93,99,100 

Need of...Simpson, 104,106 

Graduates.... Beaty, 93, Simpson, 103 

Success of ........ Beaty, 98,99 

Growth ..... Simpson, 104 

Income...... .. Beaty,93,99,100 

Influences and benefits. .. Harrison, 109 

Instructors.. ...... .. . Beaty, 93 

liesultsattained by... .. ...Simpson, 101,103 

Desired.... Simpson, 108 

State appropriations for_____ Simpson, 103 

Students... Beaty,93,99 

Tag tax on fertilizers ai)propriated to ... .. .. Harrison, 109 

Tuition. ....:. . Beaty, 93,91) 

Climate, effect of, on child develepment__ _Beaty, 100 

Colleges (see also Aiji-icnifnral co/Oy/c.',’) 

Appropriation for. United States Government, ailvocateii .. .Simpson, 104,108 

Defects of education ....... Simpson.lOl 

North Carolina..... Winston. 136 

Heforiu in education .. .. Dabney. 197 

Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricultural, and Mechanical College, 

South Carolina, e.stablishmcnt and work of... Miller, 131-133 

Combinations, industrial, results of... Harris. 47 

Commerce, increase of labor employed in.Harris. 14.1.5 

Competition, basis of industrial success..Harris, .'ll 

Compulsory education; 

Advantages of... Winston. 137 

Age for. Harris, 3 

Massachusetls haw. Smith, 73 

North Carolina, favored in. Winston, 137 

Public opinion, re’ation to .Harris, 3| 

South Carolina, not advocated for.. Simpson, 106 

Convict labor, effects of .Wright. 301 

Cooperation, Lowell mills, none in. .Smith, 71 

Cooperative agricultural experiments, New York State.Eobert8,331 

Corn; 

Comparative production of, in Southern States.Dabney, 178 

Food product, use as a.... Davenport, 1S4 

Inore,i,sed production in the South. Dabney, 180 

Corn meal, mixing with flour ... ilavenport. 134 

Cornell University; 

College of agriculture described. Koberts, 311,313,333-334 

Experiment station.Koberts, 313,213,334 

Foundation of.. Koberts! 211 

Nature-study work . .... Koberts. 330,331 

Corporations, taxation of, in South Carolina_ __ Simpson! 10,') 

Cost of living, how affected by labor-saving machinery .Harris, 48 

Cotton: 

Cost of producing, and jjrofit.. Beaty, 98; Dabney, 183 

Extent and value of crop. . ..Beaty, 98 

Machinery used in raising ....Dabney, 183,184 

Manufacture of crop in America, desirability. Beaty 98 

Mills— 

Farm labor, tendency to attract. Harrison, 111, 118 

Ne^o operatives in . .. Salter, 154; Dabney! 191 

School facilities at. South Carolina.. .. Harrison, 118 

Skilled labor, need of.....Miller' 120 

Southern States,proportion of white population drawn to.. Harrison! 113 

Hoking, cost of... Harrison, 115 

South Carolina, raising in.. Harrison, 111-118 

Counties, Georgia, characteristics of.. .Du ^is 169 

Crimes: . ' 

Decreaee of grosser, in the United States. Harris 49 

Increase in number of... Harris 49 50 

Criminals: . ’ ’ 

Bred by intermingling of .iuvenile and hardened offenders.Derrick. 157 

Religious instruction of.Harris, 49 
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Crop-lieu system: Psge. 

Abuses of. Dabney, 182,188 

Described..... Frissell, 85,86, M 

Disappearance of, gradual. Dabney, IW 

Effect of, on tenants.... Dabney,lM 

Law— 

Georgia. Du Bois, 167 

South Carolina.. Harrison, 114 

Repeal of, recominende<l. Miller, 128,124 

New slavery.... .. Dabney, 183 

Originof. ..... . Dabney, 178,179 

Results of.......Du Bois, 163 

Croppers, definition and conditions .. Du Bois, 162 

Dairy industry, soils, effect on..... Dabney, 184 

Denominational schools. South Carolina. . Harrison. 110, 111 

Department of Agriculture favors improvement of public roads. Harris, 36 

“Dog law” necessary for sheep industry.Dabney, 183 

Domestic science, teaching of. Davenport, 185,139 

Dougherty County, Ga.: 

Agricultural classification of popnlation.. Du Bois, 160 

Negroes, detailed report as to social and economic conditions. Du Bois, 159-170 

Illiteracy of population.. Du Bois, 161 

Occupation of inhabitants...Du Bois. 102 

Public schools.. Du Bois, 161 

Douglas, Frederick, influence of. Grant, 149 

Drunkenness, discussed... Harris, 49,50 

Education, general (see also Ctmtjmlsory edneutmi: Higher eduaitim; 

Industrial education ): 

Advantages of.Harris, 39 

Elementary schools, nature study. Harris, 5 

Europe, effect of Franco-Prussian war.. .. .Hams, 8 

Federal aid for, favored.Derrick, 1.57-158; Wright, 203,200,207,210 

Importance of, for the people. Harris. 51 

Inaustrial progress, coextensive with. Dabney, 104,195 

Industrial side of... Harris. 8 

Laborers, value to . Dabney, 1H5 

Negroes, necessity of. Winston, 129 

Production, relation to. .Dabney, 193,194 

Reform in system. ...., .. Dabney, 197 

South Carolina, conditions in.... Simpson, 103,104 

Policy of people toward... . Harrison, 109 

Southern States— 

Expenditures for. Simpson, 102 

Increase in...Du Bois, 173 

Methods and facilities in....Gaines, 141 

National aid for, favored.Wright, 203,208,207,210 

Need of...Grant, 146-162 

Universal, effect of common schools. Harris, 16 

Public, advocated. . Dabney, 193 

Value demonstrated..... Dabney, 185,193,194 

Wealth production, relation to ..... Harris, 46; Dabney, 193-195 

Eflfects of combination. (Bee also Lalior; Prices; etc.) 

Bmiking business, transfer to large cities. Clarke, 190 

“Egypt of the Confederacy”. . Du Bois, 160 

Electrical engineering, course of, at Clemson College. Beaty, 93 

_£....4,1.... ,.4 U71nn4..n IQU- naVim... 177 179 


England; 

Inventions in.... Harris, 15 

Popnlation in almshouses, proportion...Harris, 16- 

Textile education in. . Smith, 69; Brooks, 76,77 

European countries, technical education in ...Winter, 67 

Experiment stations ...True, 60.61; Davenport, 187 

Cornell University, work of.. Roberts, 212,213,224 

Criticism and valuation of work.. True, 62,64,66 

Georgia, location of....Wright, 207 

Hampton Institute... ..Frissell, 81,88 

Hatch Act, how provided by.. Davenport, 185 

History and statistics.True, 60,61 

Legislation, influence upon. True, 62 
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Experiment etatione—Continned. Pege. 

Methods, crops, and industries, improvement by. True, 03,64 

Negroes, benefit to..Wright, 202,203,20.")-208,210 

New York State...... Eobert8,224 

Protection against fraud.. True, 62 

Pall Biver, Hass., textile school at....... Brooks, 76 

Farmers’ Alliance, Texas and Georgia, work in .. Grant, 145 

Farmers’ institutes; 

Georgia, patronized by white farmers... Wright, 206 

Negroes, not patronized by.. Wright, 202,206 

Statistics,general.. True,55 

Wisconsin, conditions in.... True, 55 

Farms: 

Decrease in size in South. Dabney, 181 

Increased acreage of, Georgia. Wright, 201 

Labor, South Carolina, demand in .... Harrison, 115 

South Carolina, wages in... Harrison, 112 

Dougherty County, Ga....... Du Bois, 163 

Value of, in South. Dabney, 181 

Fertilizers; 

Adulteration of.. Davenport, 133 

Necessity and coat of, South Carolina .... Harrison, 113 

Foods (see also AdultaraHnu of foods): 

Hygienic effects, study of. .Davenport, 138,139 

Meat, Increase of consumption and price...... Harris, 48 

Negroes, Dougherty County, Ga . Du Bois, 165,166 

Products should be properly labeled. Davenport, 133,134 


Foreign-born: 

Lowell, Mass,, separate schools .. Smith,71,72 

Conditions of. Smith, 71 

New Bedford, Maas. Brooke, 77 

Schools, interest in.Smith, 73 

France, inventions of, compared with those of Great Britain . Harris, 15 

Franco-Prussian war, effect on education in Europe ...Harris, 8 

Fruit, raising of, in South... Dabney, 184 

George, Henry, theories of . . Harris, 6 

Georgia: 

Agriculture, methods and conditions.. Du Bois, 162 

Counties of, as provincial communities. Du Bois, 168 

Crop lien law, discussed.... Du Bois, 167 

Dougherty County. (See lioiujherty Cotmty .) 

Educational facilities of. _ ....Gaines, 141 

Emigration, laws of, forbidding soliciting of.. Gaines, 140 

Hiiperiment station of. Wright, 207 

Farmers’Alliance . Grant, 145 

Local governments in.... ..Du Bois, 167,168 

Mortgage system ...... Du Bois, 163 

Negroes— 

Conditions on farms ...Wright, 200,203 

Dougherty County, detailed report as to conditions.Du Bois, 169,170 

Farm labor. Wright, 199 

Policy toward. . Gaines, 140 

Population ...... .... Du Bois, 169 

Peach production....... Dabney, 184 

School fund of. Du Bois, 161 

School*— 

Negro, condition of.Wright, 203,204,206 

Compared with white.. Du Bois, 174 

I^ivate... Du Bois, 174 

Public- 


FacilitleB. Du Bois, 172,173; Wright, 204 

Increased interest in. Dabney, 192 

TextUe.... Brooks, 76 

White farmers, intelligent class. Wright, 206 

Wire-grass region, conditions in . Wright, 200,208 

School of Technology, textile department established . Brooks, 76 

State school commiasioner.... Du Bois 174 

Tax laws... Du Bois, 174 
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Georgia State Industrial College; , Pane, 

wnefitB of education received at.._WriKhJ,198 

Cost of instruction.■_'Wright, 198 

Conrsee of instruction.....Wright, 198,204 

Erperiment farm.. Wright, 198,199 

Funds...L... Wright, 198 

Graduates-...... Wright,199 

Industrial training.... Wright, 198,199 

Students and teachers... Wright, 198,208 

Germany; 

Education general in..... Winter, 06 

Industrial and commercial conditions....^aty, 97 

Industrial chemistry, experts in.....Beaty, 96 

Industrial schools . - .....Beaty, 98 

Prod activity, remarkable increase in....... Harris, 18 

Progrossivenoss of.....Beaty, 97 

Technical education system and its effects .... Winter, 00,07,68 

Textile schools, description of... Brooks, 76 

Great Britain, {^e Knglmid.) 

Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute.. True, 59 

Board of trustees......PriS8ell,82 

Cost of buildings.....Prisaell, 82 

Departments and courses described . Frissell, 78-81 

Domestic science department.. Frissell, 80,81 

Experiment stations......Frissell, 81,83 

Faculty.- ...... Frissell,79 

Farms', work on...Frissell, 83 

Finances and support of... Frissell. 78 

Graduates, demand for.Frissell, 82.83 

Work in after life. Frissell, 87 

Indian students.Frissell, 78,79,82 

Markets for products.. Frissell, 83 

Night school.. Frissell,80 

Organization and characfe'r. Prissell. 78,81,82 

Students . Frissell. 78,79,82 

Trade school of.Frissell, 80 

Hatch fund, how divided.Simpson, 103 

Hay, increased production of, in the South. Dabney, 180 

High schools; 

Increase of..... Harris,40,41 

South Carolina, need of.Simpson, 105 

Higher education; 

Increase of... Harris,40 

South Carolina, ample... Harrison, 109 

Hogs, comparative production of, in Southern States....Dabney, 178 

Home life, proper environments and teai;hing... Beaty, 90 

Hours of labor, South Carolina farms.. Harrison, 112 

Housing of negroes, Dougherty County, Ga .. Du Bois. 105,166 

Illinois, legislation as to adulteration of products. Davenport, 134 

Illinois, Agricultural College of.. Davenport, 135,137 

Illiteracy; 

Negroes, Dougherty County, Ga...Du Bois, 161 

South Carolina ...Simpson, 103, lOOj Miller, 118,119 

Immigration, Southern States...Frissell, 90 

Indians; 

Education of.Harris, 40j Frissell, 82 


Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, students at 

Negroes compared with. ... 

Industrial education (see also Industrial sclwols) .. 

Advantages ... 

Apprentice system, comparison with . .. 

General education, influence on industry. 

Ideal, discussed.. 

Public schools, advantages of.... . 

Texas, conditions in... 

Necessity of. 

Negroes... 

Number of. In South. 


..Frissell, 82 

. Frissell, 88 

Harris, 8-16,39,45 . 

.Beaty, 96-98 

.Harris, 40 

.Han-is.S 

. Beaty, 96 

.... Winston, 127 

.Grant, 145 

. Harris, 51 

.. Gaines, 141,142 
.Dabney, 197 
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Industrial ^ucation—Continued. Page. 

South Carolina, school for women...Simpson, 104 

Southern States. . Frissell, fB, 84; Grant, 140,147; Dabney, 19l| 107 

Need of.... Beaty,es 

Workingmen, advantage to..Beaty, 97 

Industry: 

Problems, discussion of....Harris, 40,47 

Productivity of in diflferent countries... Harris, 9-13 

Progress, relation to education . . .. . Dabney, 194,195 

Relation to technical education...Dabney, 170 

Intemperance: 

Condemned.. ... _. Derrick, 1,5S 

Negroes, Georgia........ . Wright, 309 

Interest rate, South Carolina_____Harrison, 114 

Intermarriage of races not favored... Dabney, IHO, 187 

Interstate Commerce Law, suggested amendments to . _ Harrison, 11.5-110 


Jews: 


Farmers, northern Alabama. Dabney, 179 

Merchants, Dougherty County, Ga...Du Bois, 103 

Junior Naturalists’Clubs, New Yiirk... Roberts,230 

Kingsville, Ohio, educational e.vperiment at. Harris, 33,30 

Labor (see also Neqrnett): 

Diversification of...Harris, 12,13 

Farm labor. South Carolina. ..Harrison, 112,115 


Hours of. South Carolina .... Harrison, 112 

Skilledlabor.... . Miller, 119.120,121,122 

South Carolina, how considered before the war .. Simpson, loi 

Labor organizations: 

Negroes, admitted. Winston, 182; Du Bois, 175 

Excluded ...Grant, 145,146; Dabne.v, 188,189 

Laboring class: 

Capital, attitude toward.. Harris, 47 

Condition of.Harris,49; Harrison, 112,118 

Land Grant Act, relation to agricultural colleges. Davenport, 135,136 

Lee, Robert B. Estimate of technical education. Dabney, 196 

Legislation. (See special subjects.) 

Live stock; 


Feeding, study of..Davenport, 134,135 

Increased raising of, in South.,.... Dabney, 180 

Lowell, Mass.: 


Corporations, capital and finances of.Smith, 69,71 

Factory operatives, changes in.. ... Smith, 73,73 

Foreign-bom population... Smith, 71 

Schools, system of.. ..Smith, 73 

Textile industry, conditions. Smith, 09-74 

Lowell Textile School: 


Aim and object of education. 

Departments and courses__ 

Fast black dye, developed... 

Females at.. 

Origin of.. 

State appropriations for. 

Students and graduates_ 

Working of.. 

Machinery: 

Agricultural, discussed. 

Effect on cost of living___ 

On production and labor.. 

Manual training; 

Advantages of. 

Courses in, statistics of... 

Experimental stage of development_ 

Maintenance of, reasons for.. 

Necessity of. 

Objects of. 

Public schools, should bo taught in_ 

Statistics as to pupils’ courses, etc 


_ _Smith, 72 

. Smith, 68,69; Crosby, 74 

----Smith,69 

. Crosby, 75 

-.Smith, 69 

.- Smith, 70 

Smith. 70,71,73; Crosby, 74,75 
. Crosby, 74 

. Roberts, 242 

- Harris, 48 

. Harris, 12,13,15 

.Harris, 39 

. Harris, 10-33,51 

. Harris, 51 

. Harris, 51 

.Simpson, 104 

. Smith, 68 

. Dabney, 198 

. Harris, 16-88,51 
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UEUiual training—Continned. Paoe. 

School for negroes in Kansas. Winter, 68 

South Carolina, application to...Miller, 118 


Manufactures; 

American, should handle American products-..Harrison, 116 

Increase of labor employed in'. . Harris, 14,15 

Raw material should embrace all.. Harrison, 109,114,116 

Southern States early...:.Miller, 119 

Markets: 

Foreign, improvement of.. Smith, 72,78 

Homo, advantages of.-... Harris, 88 

Marx, Karl, book on capital.Harris, 6 

Massachusetts (see also Lnmll ): 

Corporations, law in respect to. ..;.Smith, 71 

Education in, comparative development.. Dabney, 198,194 

Influence of system. Harris, 84,86 

Law of. .. Smith, 71,72 

Industrial conditions compared with those of Tennessee_ Dabney, 198,194 

Productivity of, compared with that of United States.Harris, 45 

School fund..... ..Du Bois, 161 

Textile schools, modeled after German schools.Brooks, 77 

Meat, increase of price and consumpt'on.. .. - Harris, 48 

Metayer system, defined ... , Du Blois, 162 

Miration to cities, discussed.... .. Soberta,242 

Milk, adulteration and purity of .Davenport, 183 

Mississippi, “dry” oountie.s of . Derrick, 168 

Money renters, definition and conditions.. Du Bois, 168 

Morrill act; 

Kelation to agricultural colleges. Davenport, 185,136 

Scope of..Simpson, 102-103 

Morrill fund, division of. Simpson, 103 

Necessity for increase of.. .Simpson, 106 

Mutton, raising of, in South. Dabney, 183 

Napoleon Bonaparte, first advocate of education by the State.Winter, 66 

National Education^ Association. W inter, 68 

Nature study: 

Advantages.... Rol erts, 219,220 

Cornell leaflets. Junior Naturalist clulis_Roberts,*214-218,220,221,225-240 

Teachers’classes in New York... .True,65 

Training of teachers. 'Roberts, 225 

Negro education: 

Advanced schools.---- Harris, 86; Derrick, 168 

Advocated.Frissell,88,89; Salter, 152-1.53; Derrick,167 

Colleges for, in Southern States - .Derrick, 168 

Georgia,conditions in. .. Du Bois,174; Wri^t,203,204 

Wire-grass region.Wright, 201 

Graduates, callings of.Grant, 161 

Ignorance of educational status.Wright, 201 

Increase of .Du Bois, 178 

Industrial education, necessity of.... Winston, 129 

Schools. . Gaines, 141,142; Dabney, 191 

Inferiority of colored schools to white schools. Georgia__X)n Bois, 174 

Needs of.- . . Gaines, 140,141,142 

Public schools, condition of.-.Frissell, 90 

Public sentiment relative to, in South. Frissell, 90,91,92; DuBols,178 

School population of. South Carolina..'Miller, 118 

South Carolina, policy of State toward..Simpson, 104 

South, conditions generally.Harris, 86,39; Grant, 150 * 

Statistics relating to.Harris, 87,88 

Teachers, advancm schools for.....Harris, 88 

SMaty of colored, as compared with white teachers..Miller, 118 

Texas, school facilities.-. .. Grant, 144,146 

United States Government aid for, advocated.Du Bois, 174 

Obligations toward. Winter, 68 

Negro Problem: 

Description of. Winston, 130-132 

Key to solution.Frissell, 84; Dabney, 188 
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Negroes: Pnga. 

Adaptability of.Miller, 121 

Agrionltnre— 

Classification of those engaged in.Du Bois, 160 

Condition of those remaining on farms...Derriclc, 155; Dn Boisl 170 

Cotton raising , ...... Dn Bois! 103 

Efficiency in.. Dabney, 186-188 

Farm rents in Dougherty County, Ga.. Du Bois, 163 

Money renters, conditions... Du Bois, 163,164 

“ One-mule farm ’’ conditions on.... Du Bois, 163 

Principal producers of South...... Grant! 147 

Beneficiary societies among..... _..Pu Bois! 171 

Business capacity, lacking in. Grant! 151 

Characteristics of...Frissel.91; Miiler,121; Winston,137; 

Gaines, 140,141; Salter, 152-153; Derrick, 155; Dabney, 187,188 

Chinese, compared with......Winston, 130,131 

Churches, influence among.... Du Bois, 171,172 

Cities and country districts compared.. . Gaines. 142,143; 

Derrick, 156-157; Dabney, 184 

Class legislation opposed.. . Grant, 147,148 

Colonization...Frissell, 87,89,90,91 

Opposed. Frissell, 91; Gaines, 143; Grant, 145,149; Derrick, 157 

Color, classes of, in Dougherty County, Ga.. ,. .Du Bois, 169 

Condition.... Derrick, 1,55; Du Bois! 166 

Efforts of Southern people to improve . .Dabney, 195 

Marked improvement .. Grant, 1.50,151; Wright, 204! 205 

Slavery and freedom compared... . . .. Frissell, 85; 

Winston, 129-132; Derrick, 1.58; Dabney,’180 

South generally.Gaines, 143 

Cotton-mill operatives. Salter, 154; Dabney. 191 

Cotton raising, labor in. Harrison, 113 

Crimea of, Dougherty County. Ga. Du Bois, 167 

Dougherty County, Ga., detailed report regarding. Du Bois, 159-170 

Education. (See Negro e(bteatwti.) 

Emancipation- 

Condition after. Dabney, 180 

Effects.. Winston, 128; Dabney, 186,190: Wright, 199 

On labor and negroes. Dabney, 177,178 

On Southern whites... . _Dabney, 190 

Emigration, Georgia laws prohibiting solicitation of.Gaines, 140 

Fwmingpopulation, proportion of, in Georgia.. ..Wright ,203 

Financial condition, Dougherty County, Ga. Du &is’ 160 

Food of, Dougherty County, Ga. Du Bois, 165,100 

Homes of, Dougherty County, Ga. Du Bois, 105,166 

Improved...Grant, 150,151 

Ignorance of. Simi)son, 103; Derrick, 158 

Immigrants, compared with foreign...Dabney 193 

Indians, compared with. ..Prisael’l. 88 

Industrial conditions, comparison of old and young..Wright, 202 

In South .... Grant'148 

Industry, proper place in.. .’.7.'.’, 77. .7 Dabney! 187 

Inferiority of ....Winston.DlO, 13L132 

Intemperance of, in Georgia...Wright, 209 

Intermarriage of races, legal prohiWtiou.... Dabney’ 189 

“ Jim Crow” legislation, denounced.Salter, 153,163’ 154 

Labor organizations, (See Labor organizatiems .) 

Laboran— 

Compared with white. Harrison. 113,114,115; Grant, 145 146 

C^^ition with white... Grant, 145! 146 

w ..i.Dabney, 180,187; Wright ,201 

Kied wage classes and conditions of ... Du Bois 163 

Skillody iUBt&UC6S of —____ Millm* 191 199 

Slave labor compared with free.77.77 Wright’ 203 

^““®“.!!!!!..7! Dabney!ISS 
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Negroes—Continued. Page- 

Land ownership .. . Derrick, 155,166,157 

Gieorgia.Wright, 201,20.1 

Dougherty County__-.Du Bois, 164,169,170 

Increase...Dabney, 191 

Owners, proportion of . .. .Dabney, 184 

Should be encoura(!ed .. —. Wright, 202,20.1 

Towns compared with country districts. iJu Bois. 170 

Wealthy owners, instances of _ _. .Dn Bois, 170 

Manner of living in Dougherty County, Qa. . Du Bois, 165,100 

Mechanics, work as.. - .-. Grant, 148 

Merchants, employment as ...Grant, 151 

Needs, discussed... Frissell.Ol; Derrick. 150 

New York City, restrictions against... .. Winston. 131 

Occupations of, Dougherty County, Ga.Dn Bois. 162,170,171 

Opportunities for...-. Winston, 128 

Physicians and Lawyers.. — .... Grant, 1-51 

Politics, relation to... ... Frissell.Ol,92; 

Grant, 148-1.50; Du Bois, 107; Wright, 207.209 

Population of, in South. .•Dabney, 184 

Progress of. .... . .. . Frissell, 89,90; Gaines, 142: 

Grant, 149,1.51; Salter. l.T!; Derrick, 15.5; Dabney, 188,189 

Property ownership___ Grant. 146; Wright,200.201,202,208 

Race pre.indice— 

Discussed..... ...Grant. 140,147 

Condemned.Gaines, 1-13 

Reasons for. ..... Grant,148,149 

Remedies for....Derrick, 1.56 

Universality in South denied .Derrick, 155 

Race troubles, cause of .. ... Frissell, 89,91.92; Derrick, 15.5 

Dougherty County, Ga., freefrom. Du Bois, 106 

Remedial legislation for, suggested. Wright, 210 

Sea Isles, condition on.,.Salter. 1.5.8 

Slaves, maintenance .and value of... Wright, 109 

Social equality with whites, no desire for. .. Salter, 1.53 

Southern development, influence on, with. Winston, 128; Dabney, 192 

Suffrage- 

Constitutional amendment, North Carolina. Winston, 128 

Discriminations in voting. Dn Bois, 173 

Educational qualification for.Winston, 128; Wright,207,200 

Effectof... - Dabney, 190 

Taxable property of, Georgia.. . Wright,2(K),201,2(12,208 

Towns, migration to. Dn Bois, 109 

Trades, not inclined to learn...Frissell, 90 

United States Government, legislation for, suggested —. Salter, 154 

W^ages_......______ __.... DuBois,170 

Compared with white. Grant, 145 

Women, three types of.-.— Salter,153 

New Bedford, Hass.; 

Foreign-born population of.-.Brooks, 77 

Textile industries at...-. Brooks, 77 

New Bedford Textile School, described. Brooks, 75,76 

New England: 

Schools, work of.-. Winter, 87 

Teachers.-. Winter, 67 

Technical ednoation, need of. Winter, 68 

New York City, restrictions against negroes in.Winston, 131 

New York State; 

Agricnltnral instruction and nature study. Roberts, 219-221 • 

Agriculture, promotion of.Roberts, 214,222-224 

Cooperative experiments in. Roberts, 221 

Cornell University, work of. Roberts. 211,212,228,224 

Experiment stations __ Roberts, 212,213,224 

Private agricultural schools...Roberts, 224 

Reading courses for farmers...... Roberts, 214-220,225,240 

Teachers’classes.. True, 56 

Newspapers:' 

Characteristics, American and foreign...Harris, 5,6 

CreatolB of public oplnioh..Harris, 6,6 
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Educational conditions. Winston, 125-127 

Higher education ... ...Winston, 12(1 

Negroes, early status of.. .Winstm, 131 

School facilities -...... -. Winston, 126 

Snifrage, constitutional amendment. .. Winston. 128 

North Carolina College of Agriculture and Kechanic Arts: 

Federal aid, need of.-. Winston, 126 

Work of,described.... Winston, 125,126 

North Carolina University: 

Work discussed. Winston, 126 

Occupations: 

Division of population in, gainful.... Harris, 13,14 

List of .... . Harri.s, 46 

Ohio, educational experiments in......Harris, 33.36 

“One-mule farms,"’conditions on.... . _Du Bois. 163 

Overproduction, discussion of ... . _Harris. 39 

Parochial schools, permitted at Lowell. Mass .. Smith, 71 

Pauperism: 

Causes ill United States and Groat Britain ...Harris, 16 

Decrease of, in United States.. 1..Harris. 49 

Plant food, availability of- .. Roberts,213 

Plantation stores, described......Miller, 124 

Politics, negroes, relation to ..Frissell, 91,92; 

Grant, 148-1,50; Du Bois, 167; Wright, 207,209 

Portuguese, thrittiness of.Brooks, 77 

Potato culture..Roberts, 222 

Private schools: 

Georgia. .. Du Bois, 174 

South Carolina.. . Harrison. 110, 111 

Productivity of industry: 

Compai-Lson of, in different countries. Harris, 9,12 

Maasachuaotts and Tennessee. Dabney, 198-195 

Influence of steam and labor-saving machinery on ..Harris, 12,18 

Public opinion: 

How created.Harris, 6 

Newspapers, influence of. Harris, 5,6 

Public schools: 

Agricultural education in. True, 54-58 

Benefits of...... Dabney, 192,1911 

Consolidation, results of.. ... Harris, 35,36 

Cotton mills, in connection with. South Carolina. Harrison, 116 

Courses of study in.... Harris, 50,51 

Defects of.-.... Dabney, 192,193 

Federal aid, need of, in South____ _Miller, 118-121 

Georgia, condition and standing.. Du Bois, 172,173; Wright, 203,204,206 

Dougherty County......Du Bois, 161 

Sentiment relative to system... .. Do Bois, 174 

Industrial education in, benefits from. . Winston, 127 

Statistics of.....Harris, 16-33,51 

Laws, codification of, for the several States. Harris, 51 

In the several States. Harris, 1,2 

Lowell, Mass... Smith, 73 

Manual training in.... . Harris, 16-33,51 

Rural, improvement of.. Harris, 33,34,35 

South Carolina, system in. Miller, 117,118 

^uthern States, system in. Dabney, 192,193 

Transportation of pupils to, free .Harris, 34-36 

United States, comparison with foreign countries.Harris, 8,7,8 

Universal education in, effect of.. Harris, 16 

Race troubles. Frissell, 89,01,92; Derrick. 1,55; Du Bois, 166 

Railways: 

Commission, South Carolina, powers... Harrison, 115 

Discriminations of.. .. Harrison, 114,115 

Governmental supervision of, advocated. Harrison, 115 

Taxation of, in South Ca.olina ..Simpson, 105; Harrison, 109 

Reading, importance of... Harris, 5 

Rice, United States, production of . _ , .. Wright, 202 
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Boads, jmprovement of public.. Harris, 88 

Bussia: .t- 

Gfovernment policy after Crimean war. Harris, 8,9 

Home productions of.Harris, 9 

Industrial ideas canied out in United States.Winter, 07 

Industrial system..... Winter, 07 

School attendance; 

Average, discussed. .. Harris, 2i, 2,4 

Enrollment of pupils in United States..Harris, 42-44 

South Carolina .... Miller, 118 

School fund; 

Georgia, division of.....DuBols,178 

Georgia, how raised.....Du Bois, 101 

South Carolina, how divided....Sii^on, (103) 

Schoolhouses, negro, in Georgia.... . Wright, 208 

School life, proper environment and teaching.Maty, 96 

School population, percentage to total population. ..Harris, 4,6 

School year; 

Average in Southern States..< Derrick, 158 

Increase in south. Harris, 4 

Length of.. ..Harris, 4 

North Carolina.Winston, 128 

South Carolina. Simpson, 103,104 

Effect of lengthening. . Simpson, 106 

Schools. (See Industrial schools; Private schools; Public schools; Textile school; 

Technical schools; Trade schools.) 

Science; 

Effect on Industrial development. Dabney, 196 

Natural, advantages of its study. Harris, 15 

Preceded by technical progress. Dabney, 196 

Relation to technology.Dabney, 196 

Scientific agriculture, restoration of fertility by .True, 59 

Sea Isles; 

Financial system of. Salter, 158 

Negroes on . Salter, 153 

Seeds, sale and adulteration .Davenport, 183 

Sheep industry in South.- Dabney, 183 

SkiUed labor.. ..MUler,119,120,121,122 

Slave pension law, ignorance concerning.Gaines, 144 

Slavery: 

Blighting effect of. Winston, 127-128 

Domestic advantages and effects. Dabney, 190,191 

Effect on agriculture.-.....Dabney, 190 

Industrial condition of slave States compared with free States. Dabney, 185,186 
Labor- 

Compared with free labor.. Dabney, 185,186; Wright, 202 

Industrial system, characteristics...Dalmey,184 

Payment for loss of slaves, not favored....Wright, 208 

Pensioning of former slaves, not favored...Wright, 208 

Sale of slaves generally opposed by Southern planters. Dabney, 176,177 

Valuation and maintenance of slaves.. Wright, 199 

Socialism, effect of newspamrs on question... Harris, 6 

Soils, increased fertility by diversified farming.Dabney, 184 

South Carolina; 

Agriculture, condition of.Harrison, 111-115 

Laws criticised. Miller, 128,124 

Child labor. Harnson, 112,116 

Colleges.Simpson, 104,108 

Federal appropriation, need of..Simiaon, 104,108 

Conditions before the war. Miller, 118,119 

Cotton production in. Harrison, 111-118 

Crop lien law, criticised.Miller, 128,124 

Denominational schools..Harrison, 111 

Educational conditions in...Simpson, 104-107; Harrison, 108-111 

Fanning systems... Harrison, 111,112 

Female labor on farms...Harrison, 112 

Highw edncation, approprlatimi for..Harrison. 109 
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miteraoy.Miller, 118,119 

Intelligence, degree of.. _.. Simpson, (103), 106 

Interest rate.... Harrison, 114 

Labor, conditions of. Harrison, 111-11,5,116 

Demand for----Harrison, 11,5 

Lien law of --Harrison, 114 

Living expenses in...Harrison, 112 

Negroes, school population of. Miller, 118 

Poverty of..... Miller, 117,131 

Private schools.. .; .. Harrison, 110 

Public^sohoolsystem _____Harri.sou. 108-111; Miller. 117-119 

Benefits of-- Simpson, (104} 

Ballroad commission.......Harrison, 115 

School funds of...Simpson, (103) 

School year of.Simpson, (103-104) 

Taxes— 

Limit reached.. Miller, 117, US, 119,130 

Railroad property......Harrison, 10J 

School.. Simpson, 10.5; Harrison, 108,109; Miller. 117,118 

Teachers of... .. Miller, 118 

Technical schools in.. Simpson, (107) 

Wages of farm labor .. ....Hurrison,112 


Southern States: 


Agriculture- 

Adaptability for diversified crops...Dabney, 178 

Conditions in.Dabney. 181-183 

Production of various articles. . Dabney, 178 

System before the civil war .. Dabney, 177 

Education- 


General conditions..Du Bois, 178 

Cooperation of whites and blacks in maintaining facilities.. Gaines. 141 

Expenditures for ... ... . Simpson. 103 

Federal aid advocated for.. Du Bois, 174 

Needs of.. Simpson. 104; Grant, 146,1,5‘i 


Emancipation of slaves, effect of. Dabney, 178 

Farming class, condition in 1870. .. Dabney. 178 

Tendency to go into the cotton mills . .. . .. . Harrison, 111, 112 

Food products, production of. ..., Dabney, 177 

Fruit raising, adaptability for...• Dabney. 184 

Immigration to...Frissell, 90 

Best class of immigrants..Dabney, 193 

Industrial advantages and needs. ..... Beaty, 97 

Industrial revolution, causes of. Dabney, 183 

•Industrial schools. Frissell, si 84; Grant, 146-147 

Manufactures, early... Miller, 119 

Need of. Beaty, 97,98 

Negroes. (See Negroes.) 

Prosperity of, before the war.Dabney, 177 

Resources of.Simpson. 104; Miller, 130; Dabney, 197 

Bcheol year, average duration... Derrick, 158 

Sdentino and technical education, recent development in. Dabney, 197 

Sheep industry in.. Dabney, 183 

Technical education. Dabney, 197 

Textl]^e schools in... ..Brooks, 7'6 

Towfis, distribution of white and colored population.Du Bois, 169 

. Steam power, Influence of, on productivity of industry.Harris, 13,13 

Suffrage. (Bee Negroes.) 

Suw, world production of.. Harris 13 

“Tag tax,” South Carolina... Harrison, 109 

Taxes: 


Laws, Georgia, condemned..Du Bois 174 

Propcortion paid by each race. South Carolina. Harrison’ 110 

Scope and objects of....Simpson, 108 

Sohwl, North Carolina.Winston, 126 

South Carolina. Simpson. 105; Harrison, 108-110; Miller, 117,118 
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Teachers: 

Nature stndy, training for.. .. Roberts, SSI 

Negro, Georgia..-■.Wright, SO' 

New England, number in..Winter, 6' 

Salaries of, South Carolina... Miller, IK 

Technical education: 

Advantages and desirability.Harris, 89; Winter, 66-68; Simpson, 107,101 

Europe, success in.... Winter, Oi 

First principles of . Beaty, 01 

France, conditions in...,.Winter, 61 

Germany, advance in....Winter, 06,67,81 

Government support of, favored .Winter, 80,67,61 

Industrial progress, basis of ... Dabney, 17( 

Morals and manners, effect on... Winter, 87-61 

• South Carolina, necessity in.... .. Simpson, 107-101 

Technical schools; 

Advantages of..... Beaty, 96 9' 

Application of term.. .. BronVa r 

Division of .. .. ...Dabney,195,iw 

Trade schools distinguished from . ...^. Brooks 7' 

Technology, relation to science. . 7 . . Dabney 191 

Tenant farming; ^ ’ 

•IniuriouB effects in South. . Dabnev 17 ! 

South Carolina...Harrison Hi 

Tennessee; ' 


Education in, compared with other States.. Dabney, 193 19; 

Industrial conditions compared with Massachusetts.Dabney,’ 193[ 19; 


Farmers’ alliance in. 

Industrial education in.. 

Negroes, medical association of. 

Property in._ 

School facilities .. 

Text-books; ’ 

Agricultural. 

Free, States in which furnished . 

Textile education; 

Advantages of.... 

Benefits from... 

Defined ... 

Efforts to develop.. 

England. 

Textile industry: 

Balance of trade in... 

Increase of. 

Lowell, Mass., conditions in.. 

Markets for. 

Textile schools: 

Advantages of. 

Clemson College, South Carolina, work in 

Fees of, on the Continent. 

Georgia.. 

Germany, appreciation of. 

Model for... 

Great Britain. 

Mills, should be near. 

Necessity of.:... 

Purposes. 

Trade schools; 

Advantages of.. 

Hampton Institute.... 

Technical schools, distinguished from.... 

Transportation, free school.. 

Tuakegee Institute... ... 

Founding of. 

Value of plant. 
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Washington, Booker T.: 
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